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PREFACE. 


The  coiiimencemeiit  of  a  new  Volume  of  our  Magazine  appears 
to  us  a  proper  opportunity  for  taking  a  general  review  of  our  la- 
bours, their  effects,  and  their  tendency.  We  may  truly  say,  and 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  our  Magazine  has  excited  more 
attention,  whether  for  praise  or  blame,  than  any  Periodical  which 
ever  existed  in  this  country ;  and  it  may  be  worth  while  to  ^say 
something  about  the  cause  which  produced  that  notoriety;  to  state 
the  principles  which  entitled  us,  as  we  think,  justly,  to  the  enco- 
miums, and  exposed  us,  as  we  think,  unjustly,  to  the  abuse,  which 
it  has  been  our  lot  to  meet. 

When  we  started,  in  ISIT,  the  party  to  which  w«  hare  alfmys 
been  attached  was  sadly  in  want  of  literary  defenders.  While  the 
excitement  of  the  war  lasted,  the  paper  pellets  wherewitlr  minis- 
ters were  pelted,  were  of  little  moment ;  for  the  nation  was  too 
deeply  engaged  to  think  seriously  of  such  things.  The  ardent  spi- 
rits were  abroad ;  and  the  stake  played  for  was  too  deep  to  allow 
those  who  remained  at  home  to  be  diverted  from  the  game  by  any- 
thing less  serious.  When  peace  came  .on,  the  reaction  which  men 
of  sense  anticipated — the  change  which  Lord  Castlereagh's  phrase 
so  admirably  expressed — ^^  the  transition  from  a  state  of  war  to  a 
state  of  peace," — ^was  productive  of  more  domestic  misery  than 
was  remembered  for  a  long  time  in  Engkpd.  Thousands  thrown 
out  of  employment — ^the  usual  ehannels  eloped — ^no  others  as  yet 
adequately  opened — ^were  of  themselves  sufficiently  dreadful ;  but 
when  to  them  were  added  the  dreadful  seasons  of  1816  and  1817, 
when  die  crops  failed  all  through  Europe,  it  is  no  wonder  that  an 
unparalleled  degree  of  distress  was  the  consequence.    So  dreadful 

were  thase^  years,  tt^t  our  readers  may  remember  the  doleful  pro- 
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PREFACE. 


The  commencement  of  a  new  Volume  of  our  Magazine  appears 
to  us  a  proper  opportunity  for  taking  a  general  review  of  our  la- 
bours, their  effects,  and  their  tendency.  We  may  truly  say,  and 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  our  Magazine  has  excited  more 
attention,  whether  for  praise  or  blame,  t)ian  any  Periodical  which 
ever  existed  in  this  country ;  and  it  may  be  worth  while  to  ^say 
something  about  the  cause  which  produced  that  notoriety;  to  state 
the  principles  which  entitled  us,  as  we  think,  justly,  to  the  enco- 
miums, and  exposed  us,  as  we  think,  unjustly,  to  the  abuse,  which 
it  has  been  our  lot  to  meet. 

When  we  started,  in  1817,  the  party  to  which  we  have  always 
been  attached  was  sadly  in  want  of  literary  defenders.  While  the 
excitement  of  the  war  lasted,  the  paper  pellets  wherewith-  minis- 
ters were  pelted,  were  of  little  moment ;  for  the  nation  was  too 
deeply  engi^ed  to  think  seriously  of  such  things.  The  ardent  spi- 
rits were  abroad ;  and  the  stake  played  for  was  too  deep  to  allow 
those  who  remiuned  at  home  to  be  diverted  from  the  game  by  any- 
thing less  serious.  When  peace  came  .on,  the  reaction  which  men 
of  sense  anticipated — the  change  which  Lord  Castlereagh's  phrase 
so  admirably  expressed — ^^  the  transition  from  a  state  of  war  to  a 
state  of  peace,''-— was  productive  of  more  domestic  misery  than 
was  remembered  for  a  long  time  in  Englmd.  Thousands  thrown 
out  of  employment — ^the  usual  channels  closed — ^no  others  as  yet 
adequately  opened — ^were  of  themselves  sufficiently  dreadful ;  but 
when  to  them  were  added  the  dreadful  seasons  of  1816  and  1817, 
when  the  crops  failed  all  through  Europe,  it  is  no  wonder  that  an 
unparalleled  d^ree  of  distress  was  the  consequence.  So  dreadful 
were  these^  years,  tlmt  our  readers  may  remember  the  doleful  pro- 
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phedes  uttered  concerning  the|  change  of  our  climate.  The  Quar- 
terly Review, — always  the  great  depositary  of  all  the  alarms  of  the 
nation,  the  tocsin,  which  has  been  always  as  ready  to  sound  the 
existence  of  dangers,  not  traceable  to  ministers,  as  it  has  been 
ready  to  deny  any  which  its  ill-minded  opponents  may  have  attri- 
buted to  that  quarter, — ^told  us,  in  good  set  terms,  that,  we  were 
deteriorating  in  our  atmosphere ;  that  the  fruits  formerly  borne  in 
this  country  would  never  be  borne  there  again ;  that,  as  former  ge-  - 
Derations  had  lost  the  vineyards  of  their  ancestors,  so  we  were  in 
the  progress  of  losing,  and  our  posterity  would  certainly  lose,  the 
orchards  of  our  fathers ;  and  that,  ere  a  hundred  years  elapsed,  ap- 
ples and  pears  would  be  growing  in  hot-houses,  as  grapes  are  now ; 
while  the  only  indigenous  plants  which  would  flourish  in  the  open 
air  would  be  sloes  and  blackberries  ! ! 

Why  do  we  here  repeat  this  silly  stuff?  To  show  that  a  general 
panic  had  then  seized  on  the  minds  of  the  best  informed  and  best 
affected  men  in  the  country.  The  difBcultibs  of  all  kinds,  whether 
•f  the  heaven,  or  the  earth,  had  visibly  affected  even  those  who 
w^e  inclined  to  talk  the  boldest.  Agricultural  distresses  previol- 
ed,  actually  to  an  alarming  degree,  and  they  were  besides  exagge- 
rated by  those  on  whom  they  pressed.  During  the  war,  our  agri- 
culturists in  general  had  lived  as  if  the  high  prices  produced  by 
that  unnatural  position  of  things  would  have  lasted  for  ever — and 
when  the  time  came  when  that  state  of  things  being  altered,  al- 
terations of  prices,  &c.  came  with  it,  they  clamoured  with  as  much 
indignation  a6  if  they  had  been  actually  robbed  of  some  portion  of 
l^operty  to  which  they  had  an  undoubted  claim.  The  man  who 
before  the  Bank  restriction  of  1797,  and  the  operation  of  the  Ber- 
lin and  Milan  Decrees,  and  our  own  Orders  in  Council,  had  a  pro- 
perty of  two  hundred  a-year,  found  it  after  these  events  increased 
to  a  rental  of  a  thousand.  When  their  operation  ceased,  he  found  . 
it  getting  down  again,  to  eight  hundred,  six  hundred,  four  hun- 
dred. As  Birkbeck  said,  it  was  not  easy  to  descend.  Many,  like 
that  Friend  of  Operatives,  forgot  that  though  they  were  descending^ 
atill  the  minimvm  to  which  they  sunk  was  higher  than  the  maxi-- 
mum  from  which  they  rose.  Some  landlords  clung  to  the  war 
prices,  and  thereby  inflicted  much  misery  and  wretchedness  on 
their  tenants,  and  eventual  ruin  on  themselves.  All  this  found  its 
own  level — ^we  knew  it  should ;  but  in  the  intervening  time,  du- 
ring the  operation  of  coming  to  rights  again,  a  period  which  the 

hard-hearted  school  of  Political  Economists  never  take  into  calcu- 
li 
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latum  at  all — it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  distress  occasionally 
^nched  severely  enough. 

The  manufecturing  classes,  no  doubt,  did  not  suffer  so  much  as 
thaagricultural ;  but  when  the  latter  great  body  suffers,  it  must 
<ltie  vblt  by  all  classes  in  the  nation.  The  solid  commercial  inte^ 
rests  sujETered  least— ;-the  houses  of  straw  were  of  course  shaken 
4own  by  the  whirlwind.  The  sudden  opening  of  so  many  mar- 
kets was,  as  we  see  now,  productive  of  permanent  advantage;  bjat 
then,  (we  are  still  speaking  of  1816  and  1817,)  by  giving  scope  for 
scheming  and  injudicious  speculation,  they  produced  also  much 
loss  and  injury.  That  has  passed  away ;  at  the  time,  the  instances 
of  loss  and  failure  were  thought  more  about,  because  they  made 
more  noise,  than  the  slow  and  steady  returns  of  successful  com- 
merce. In  short,  he  who  will  cast  back  his  eyes  on  the  period  to 
-which  we  have  been  referring,  will  find,  that  look  what  way  he  ^ 
]^eases,  he  can  discover  little  to  cheer  him.  And  besides  the  ge-  *^ 
neral  calamity  of  that  time,  there  were  many  local  causes  of  dis-  ^ 
tress,  as,  for  instance,  a  typhus  fever  which  ravaged  half  Ireland  ^ 
like  a  plague— and  many  other  things  which  it  would  be  tedious  ^ 
to  insist  upon.  ^ 

How  the  Opposition  behaved  during  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless    ^ 
stom:^  is  now  matter  of  history ;  and  the  most  disgraceful  chapter    ^ 
4jt  their  portion  in  it.  We  might  forgive  their  cavillings  in  the  war,    ^ 
for  war  is  proverbially  a  matter  of  chance  and  change,  which  may    ^ 
puzzle  the  wisest,  and  baulk  the  most  experienced  calculator.  What    ^ 
matter  to  us,  after  all,  was  it  that  they  told.ius  that  the  French    " 
were  invincible,  when  we  knew  that  we  conquered  them  every  time    *" 
they  dared  to  look  upon  the  bristling  of  our  bayonets  ?  Why  need    * 
we  have  troubled  ourselves,  because  a  silly  fellow,  who  knew  no^    f 
thing  of  war,  proved,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  hui^y  benches  of    ' 
Opposition,  that  Lord  Wellington  would  have  been  pushed  from 
the  heights  of  Torres  Yedras  head  foremost  into  the  sea,  when  we 
were  quite  sure  that  he  should  succeed  in  beating  the  French  out 
of  the  Peninsula?  These  were  mere  nonsense,  nothing  mor^y-just 
such  nonsense  as  Charles  Fox  vomited,  when  he  declared  that  the 
'  Crusaders  were  notmore  absurd  in  their  speculations  than  tibe  Bri- 
tish  nation,  when  it  fancied  that  its  banners  would  float  over  the 
walls  of  Paris — ^mere  putid  and  idiotic  trash,  supported  on  no  just    I 
grounds  of  military  or  political  information ;  defended  by  no  data, 
except  the  narrow  ignorance,  or  the   wide   impudence,  of  the 
speaker.     But  it  did  no  harm.     The  country  had  warmed  to  tlie 
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yfvxs  and  their  ravings  were  in  vain.  We  kiiew  that  we  were 
lords  of  the  sea — ^We  felt  that  the  never  beaten  infantry  of  England, 
BsA  her  buoyant  though  untried  cavalry,  would  not,  when  put  to 
the  proof,  be  found  of  different  materials 'frpm  the  men  who  bad 
seen  the  Union  Jack  flying  over  the  prostrate  navies  of  FrAce^ 
Spain,  Holland,  and  D^imark — we  felt,  as  the  old  song  has  i<^ 
in  its  wiooath,  but  spirit^tirring  measure,  that- 

"  We  were  the  sons  of  the  raain^ 

Who  had  conquer'd  on  Cressy  plain ; 
And  what  our  fathers  did  once^ 

*  The  sons  could  do  again." 

Against  this  feeling  it  was  in  vain  to  talk ;  and  the  Opposition 
talked  foolishly  to  no  purpose,  but  to  display  their  folly. 

'.  They  had  their  revenge  on  us  at  the  commencement  of  peace, 
and  tihey  were  determined  not  to  let  the  opportunity  slip.     Their 
character  as  prophets  in  the  war  liad  gone — ^they  were,  as  the 
ii^uATterly  Review  (t.  6.  we  believe,  John  Wilson  Croker)  wittily 
jsaidf  ilot  merely  *  fMtruf  mm^h,  but  were  fuirmt  mmmi*   An  oppcnrtu- 
Btty  now  presented  itself  for  them  to  redeem  their  character.  The 
oonntry  was  confessecUy  in  difKeulty— -we  might  say,  in  distress. 
They  had  all  along  said,  that  ihe  war  was  ruinous.  How  easy  then 
(it  was  to  connect  the  two  propositions.   ^^  A  ruinous  war — we  said 
it  was  rninou8-has  brought  di«tre«s-we  said  it  must  bring  dis- 
tress."     Such)  reduced  to  few  wwrds,  was  the  Opposition  reasour 
Ing.  They  kept  out  of  sight  that  the  ruin  they  prognosticated  wus 
milUary  ruin,  and  the  distress  they  had  predicted  was  the  distress 
of  defeat  and  subjugation.    They  kept  out  of  sight  that  we  had  at 
ali  times  admitted  what  we  know  to  be  borne  out  by  the  ree<M:ds 
of  history^  and  the  suggestions  of  common  sense,.tbat  peace,  und^ 
such  circumstances,  was  not  to  be  expected  immediately  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  its  proverbial  attendant,  plenty.  This  was,  of  course,  con- 
sistent with  the  usual  conduct  of  the  party.    At  the  time,  the  ar- 
.goment  was  irresistible  with  the  mob,  who  really  feeling  the  dis- 
^tness,  were  naturally  impatient  under  it,  and  anxious  to  turn,  as 
deqierate  and  foolish  people  will  turn,  to  the  first  quack,  who  with 
jBHise  and  impudence  quantum  suiF.  professes  to  have  a  nostrum 
te  cure  the  affliction  complained  of. 


*  Not  merely  prophets  of  evil,  hut  evil  prophets.  We  beg  no  pardon  for  suh^ 
joining  the  translation,  for  everybody  is  riot  bound  to  know  Greek. 
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How  often  during  that  time  did  we  not  hear  that  the  ooiintry  ^ 
wft8  ruined  by  Ministers,  and  that  the  ruin  would  not  have  ha;p^ 
pened  had  we.  been  managed  by  the  Whigs  !  The  statesman,  the  ^ 
philosopher,  the  competent  reader  of  history,  knew  the  folly  and 
fdsi^ood  of  this  assertion ;  but  it  is  needless  to  say  that  these  peo- 
ple db  not  constitute  the  crowd.  To  men  the  very  reverse  of  these 
characters  the  Opposition  addressed  themselves.  There  was  not 
a  piece  of  vulgar  prejudice  or  ignorance,  which  they  did  not  stoop 
to  flatter,  nor  a  cry  against  Government,  no  matter  how  raised,  or 
how  contradictory  to  their  oWn  avowed  opinions,  that  they  did  not 
swell  to  the  full  compass  of  their  lungs.  This  is  the  reason  why 
we  said  that  their  conduct  during  the  interval  which  immediately 
succeeded  the  peace  of  1815,  was  more  disgraceful  to  them  than 
any  other  chapter  in  their  unfortunate  history.  Men  of  true  pa- 
triotism, at  such  a  period,  would  have  stepped  forward  to  assist 
their  distressed  country — they  would  have  given  party-questions, 
and  party-feelings  to  the  winds,  and  made  common  cause  with 
those  whose  endeavours  were  directed  to  advance  our  endangered 
interests  ;  but  the  Opposition  are  not  men  of  true  patriotism,  and 
they  exerted  all  their  eneigies,  and  devoted  all  their  time  and  all 
their  talents  to  embroil,  to  distract,  and  to  paralyze.  They  have 
got  their  reward— -they  got  what  they  looked  for,  the  temporary 
and  foolish  huzzas  of  a  mob-— and  they  lost,  what  a  little  reflectioii 
must  have  convinced  them  they  must  lose,  if  not  heated  by  low 
and  spiteful  passions,  the  good  opinion  of  the  Friends  of  the  Coun^* 
try ;  who,  after  all,  are  the  vast  and  overwhelming  body  of  the  po* 
palation.  They  sold  themselves  to  the  devil  of  mob- favour,  and  re- 
velled for  a  short  time  in  the  transient  prosperity  which  he  could 
bestow,  with  the  certain  fate  of  being  destined  to  the  everlasting 
doom  of  contempt  and  degradation  in  which  they  are  now  inextri- 
cably seated. 

The  engines  used  to  carry  on  this  unholy  war  against  their 
country  was  of  every  kind.  Parliament — Spaiield  meetings — ^Man- 
chester arrays — Guildhall  Courts,  &c.  In  the  first  of  these,  Par- 
liaments, they  were  not  eminently  successful.  The  only  measure 
of  actual  annoyance  worth  speaking  about  that  they  carried  there^ 
was  the  premature  repeal  of  the  income-tax — a  measure  which,  be- 
yond question,  tended  more  than  any  other  of  their  pieces  of  tac- 
ticsy  to  delay  the  return  of  prosperity.  In  the  mobs  they  were 
speedily  defeated  by  agents  whom  they  had  not  expected — the  Ra*^ 
dicals.  The  experience  of  the  French  Revolution  might  have 
taught  them,  without  looking  very  far  back,  that  the  mob  does  hot 
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cati6,about  half-^measure  men.  Hunt,  Wooller,  Waddingtan,  This- 
tleirdod^  Waithman,  soon  got  possession  of  the  tribunes,  to  tlie  ex- 
clusibn  even  of  Broi^am,  who  went  farther  than  any  of  his  col- 
leagues to  vie  with  them.  But  in  return  for  this,  the  Whigs  kept 
possession  of  a  power  which  the  Radicals  X^ould  not  attempt  to 
seize — the  Press.  Cobbett  alone  of  theT  Radicals  had  any  mastery 
over  that,  and  in  spite  of  his  unquestionable  talents,  his  personal 
conduct  has  made  him  powerless.  He  is  not  to  be  depended  on 
by  any  party,  and  of  course  was  of  no  use. 

We  are  afraid  that  our  readers  will  think  this  a  tedious  and 
perhaps  disproportioned  introduction  to  our  remarks  upon  our  Ma- 
gaadne ;  but  we  could  not  avoid  giving  a  detail  of  the  posture  of 
things  with  respect  to  the  great  parties  of  the  State  when  we 
started.  Briefly  then,  in  consequence  of  all  the  events  which  we 
have  above  glanced  at,  the  Whigs  in  1817  had  the  influential  part 
of  the  Ptess  to  themselves.  We  do  not  mean  to  undervalue  that 
admirable  work,  the  Quarterly  Review,  or  the  other  periodicals  or 
newspapers  existing  at  that  period,  on  the  honourable  side  of  the 
question ;  but  we  must  again  repeat,  that  their  spirit  was  subdued 
by  the  surrounding  events.  The  anti-ministerial  newspapers  far 
out-numbered  the  ministerial — ^the  voice  of  the  Edinburgh  Review 
was  omnipotent — ^and  if  we  looked  among  the  monthly  publican 
tions,  we  do  not  remember  any  that  effectuidly  supported  our  cause* 
Sir  Richard  Phillips's  Magazine  was  at  the  head  of  all  the  Maga- 
aines,  and  was  a  regular  deposit  for  all  kinds  of  reviling,  hatred^ 
Hudice,  falsehood,  and  evidence  against  all  the  valuable  institu- 
tions, and  the  respectable  men  in  the  country.  The  Examiner 
was  the  only  readable  Sunday  paper,  and  there  is  no  need  to  de- 
signate its  contents  under  any  other  title  than  the  general  one  of 
munixed  infemy. 

The  Monthly  Review,  a  work,  however,  not  at  all  to  be  con- 
founded at  any  time  with  the  labours  of  the  Hunts,  or  Peter  Fin- 
Berty8,'or  Phillipses^  or  Richards,  or  such  rabble,  was  the  only  Re- 
view beside  the  tWQ  great  quarterly  organs  of  party;  and  that,  al- 
though never  insultingly  or  disgustingly  6pposed  to  the  institutions 
or  prosperity  of  the  country,  was  yet  Socinian  in  its  religious  tenets, 
and  Whig  decidedly  in  its  politics.  Of  the  Morning  Papers  in  Lon- 
don, the  Times,  as  usual,  fell  in  with  the  popular  cry ;  and  having 
about  that  time  fallen  into  its  present  management,  was  conducted 
with  the  same  disregard  to  truth  and  decency  as  it  is  at  present. 
P«rry,  or  Pirie,  or  whatever  his  name  Was,  laboured  fiercely  away 
in  his  vocation  in  the  Chronicle ;  and  at  that  time  the  Opposition 
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leaders  contributed  to  its  support  There  was  no  Morning  Paper 
but  one,  the  New  Times,  on  the  ministerial  side.  Of  the  Evening  Pa» 
persj  the  Courier  is  the  only  one  which  we  remember,  and  that, 
though  unquestionably  conducted,  as  it  still  is,  with  great  talent  and 
knowledge  of  the  world,  was  frequently  borne  down  by  the  pre- 
vailing clamour  got  up  on  so  many  sides  against  it.  Of  the  Pro«> 
vincial  Papers,  it  is  only  waste  of  time  to  speak.  Yet  we  may  add) 
that,  in  the  years  to  which  we  refer,  the  great  and  overbalan<ang 
proportion  of  them  was  as  decidedly  Whig  as  it  is  now  Tory. 

In  what  manner  the  Whig  writers,  in  this  their  unquestioned 
day  of  triuti^ph,  behaved,  is  now  by  that  party  most  studiously 
kept  out  of  sight.  To  hear  them  talking  at  present,  one  would 
imagine  that  they  were  th^  meekest  people  that  ever  handled  a  pen. 
We  have  occasionally  begged  leave  to  jog  their  slumbering  memo- 
ries. We  assert,  and  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  we  could 
produce  a  bundle  of  more  unfounded  and  base  calumnies  from  the 
pe^es  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  than  could  be  paralleled  in  the 
annals  of  civilized  literature.  We  have  not  room,  nor  is  it  wortib 
while,  to  extract  any  quantity  of  them;  but  we  refer  our  readers, 
curious  in  slander,  to  their  treatment  of  Wordsworth,  Southey^ 
Coleridge,  Dermody,  Barnes,  Phillpotts,  Davison,  Copptestone, 
Falconer,  Byron,  (till  he  tamed  them,)  Hogg,  Montgomery,  evexk 
that  poor  creature  Thelwall,  or  Thomas  Moore,  their  present  com-^ 
panion ;  and  we  venture  to  say,  that  they  will  find  there  has  not 
been  a  mode  of  annoyance  which  could  present  itself  to  a  spitdFul 
and  arrogant  mind  that  has  not  been  resorted  to.  They  will 
find  that  in  reviewing  a  literary  work,  contemptible  allusions  have 
been  made  to  a  man's  habits  in  private  life — ^to  his  trade,  or  his 
fiitBer's  trade — ^to  the  means  by  which  he  rose  in  society — ^to  his 
personal  appearance — to  his  poverty — to  his  family,  his  mother, 
or  sisters,  or  wife — to  things  with  which,  in  short,  the  public  have 
nothing  to  do,  and  which  have  no  conne^don  with  the  work  re- 
viewed further  than  they  tend  to  insult  its  author.  They  will  find 
one  gentleman  accused  of  perjury,  another  of  theft,  another  of 
drunkenness,  a  fourth  of  pandarism,  and  so  on ;  and  all  this  arising 
out  of  party  hatred.  We  pass  by  their  political  attacks  on  men 
of  public  character,  such  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington ;  for  we  are 
not  willing  to  set  too  narrow  bounds  to  political,  controversy,  and 
public  men  are  more  or  less  exposed  by  their  very  situation.  Even 
this,  however,  can  be  carried  too  far ;  as,  for  instance,  the  mean 
wretch  that  reviewed  James  Hogg's  Jacobite  Relics,    insinu^ 
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«led  ti  chal^  of  bastardy  against  George  III. ;  but  such  animals 
are  below  a  man's  contempt.  Nor  shall  we  be  very  angry  with 
their  attacks  on  the  dead,  for  the  most  atrocious  that  we  can  re- 
collect Was  that  on  Dean  Swift.  We  completely  pardon  ikat — 
fi»r  had  not  Swift  been  dead,  and  thoroughly  dead,  it  would  not 
have  been  ventured  upon.  Woe  to  the  luckless  critic  had  the 
unsparing  Irishman  been  allowed  one  day's  revivification,  to  have 
gibbetted  him  to  everlasting  contempt  and  derision  ? 

Such  being  the  conduct  of  the  decentest  and  most  powerful  of 
the  Whig  periodicals,  it  would  be  a  gratuitous  dabbling  in  the  dirt 
to  inquire  into  the  behaviour  of  the  lower  orders.  Yet  it  actually 
amuses  us  now<-a*days,  to  take  up  a  volume  of  the  Examiner,  before 
we  blighted  its  scribblers  for  ever,  and  to  revel,  as  it  were,  in  the 
flowers  of  Billingsgate  which  that  impertinent  paper  produced  at 
the  time.  There  is  nothing  equal  to  it  in  furious  personality  on  all 
classes,  froiti  the  King  to  the  poor  player*  Stories  picked  up  at 
third  hand  from  the  servants  with  whom  its  writers  associated«-»or 
the  candle-snuffers  of  the  theatres — or  the  second-rate  reporters*-* 
or  the  unfortunate  women  of  the  oyster-shops — ^were  made  matter  of 
grave  and  insolent  accusation  against  the  most  illustrious,  as  ivell 
as  the  most  obscure  characters.  Allusions  the  most  indecent,  in 
the  most  prurient  language,  (always  the  besetting  sin  of  the  Cock- 
ney school,)  nauseate  you  in  every  number.  But  peace  be  to  its 
ashes !  We  should  not  have  disturbed  them,  were  it  not  necessary 
for  us  to  give  a  slight  sketch  of  the  composition  of  the  cleverest 
Whig  paper  of  the  day. 

But  there  is  no  reason  for  passing  by  the  labours  of  Mr  Thomas 
Moore.  To  hiin  we  were  indebted  for  that  highly  respectable  and 
moral  poem,  The  Fudge  Family  in  Paris.  We  remember  talking 
to  a  Whig  gentlemian,  when  this  work  was  in  the  full  blaze  of 
popularity,  and  expressing  our  disapprobation.  <'  I  do  not  Wonder 
at  ite  vexing  yon,"  said  he ;"  it  is  a  powerful  work,  which  will 
not  iocm  be  forgotten,  I  assure  you«"  ^^  Forgotten  !"  said  we ; 
<'  no»  in  truth ;  it  shaA  not  be  forgotten  as  long  as  the  Whig  party 
has  ejdstence."  Now,  when  we  consider  the  slanders  on  men  and 
women — the  filthy  insinuations,  the  indecent  allusions  of  that 

>rk — and  couple  them  with  the  manner  in  which  it  is  past  ques- 

1  the  information  which  gave  them  piquancy  was  obtained,  it 
t  too  much  to  say,  that  a  book  more  disgraceful  to  a  writer 
of  high  literary  reputation  does  not  exist — always  with  the  excejf^ 
tion  of  the  Twopenny  Post-boff, 
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In  tbiB  tttate  of  affiftir^i  we  thought  we  saw  an  opening,  and  loada 
a  trial  whether  the  noisy  bullying  of  the  weaker  parly  had  altoge^ 
ther  damped  the  hearts  of  the  great  Tory  majority.  We  saw  that 
it  was  not  to  be  done  by  cringing  or  conciliating,  by  humbly  sub- 
mitting that  there  was  some  defect  in  th^  views  of  Oppositioni 
though  ready  to  admit  the  high  honour,  the  great  integrity,  the 
undoubted  talents  of  every  individual  member  in  it.  We  felt  that 
in  the  literary  part  of  the  warfare  the  thing  would  never  answer 
if  we  were  to  allow  great  genius  and  pr<^ound  erudition  to  people* 
who  possessed  neither,  simply  because  they  happened  to  be  enr 
g^iged  in  abusing  our  friends.  We  saw  that  we  shpuld  not  evei^ 
allow  the  clever  men  of  the  opposite  party  to  hedge  themselves 
under  their  general  character,  and,  under  that  cover,  vent  fidser 
hoods  and  calumnies  to  injure  us.  No  I  We  ffilt  oa|ivinced  that 
a  want  of  coui^Bge  was  the  complaint.  We  perceived  that  the 
quarrel  was  not  to  be  fought  out  ^^  with  wpnutfiisli  upliftiiig  of 
die  palm,''  with  acknowledgments  of  the  great  genius,  powerful 
intellect,  and  honourable  intentions  of  om*  antagonists.  We  k9cn¥ 
these  gentry  too  well  to  suspect  them,  except  in  few»  very  feWfinr 
stances,  of  any  great  claims  to  the  two  former  causes  of  resfoet 
— intimately  were  we  convinced  that  we  might  search  the  party  ' 
throughout  without  convicting  one  among  them  of  any  title  .to  the 
last.  We  knew  also  that  the  Pluckless  of  our  party  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  adulating  our  enemies  out  of  innate  cowardice— out 
of  a  conviction  of  their  own  feebleness,  and  a  dread  of  the  sup^ 
ricnr  abilities,  such  as  they  were,  of  the  scribes  of  Whiggery.  j^apr 
different  were  our  feelings.  We  were  determined  to  expose  heir 
low  pretensions  without  mercy,  and  to  say  in  public  what  .the 
more  courageous  of  our  party  had  always  said  in  private. 

We  knew  our  own  strength,  nor  had  we  overrated  it.  In  our  in- 
most hearts,  we  despised  the  ignorance  and  arrogance  of  the  dorni- 
neering  faction,  and  we  proclaimed  war  against  them  in  the  per* 
feet  confidence  of  speedy  success.  On  the  opening.. of  the  cam- 
paign, the  Whigs  pretended  to  hold  our  raw  troops  cheap ;  but  a 
few  skirmishes  were  sufficient  to  daunt  the  spirit  of  their  veteran 
but  impotent  battalions ;  and  their  leaders  soon  showed,  by  their 
altered  system  of  tactics,  that  they  feared  a  fatal  overthrow.  Stifl 
there  was  a  mighty  sound  of  trumpets — much  bravadoing*-and 
even  apparent  offers  of  battle.  It  was  hinted  abroad  by  the  cowed 
army,  iJbat  we  did  not  fight  according  to  the  spirit  and  rules  of 
modern  and  civilized  warfare.    Bah !-  We  took  their  artillery,  and 
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for  a  few  engi^einents,  turned  it  against  themselves ;  but  we  had 
a  fine  park  of  our  own,  and  with  it^finally,  we  won  all  our  vie* 
tories.  ' 

One  sueh  sounding  paragraph  as  the  above  may  be  forgiven  in 
a  twentyrpage  preface.  The  real  meaning  of  it  we  take  to  be  this 
— ^ihat  we  Toriies  beat  the  Whigs  in  argument  all  to  sticks,  and 
that  idl  the  world  acknowledged  it.  The  secret  of  our  power  lay  in 
these  four  words,  "  We  wrote  like  Britons" — we  loved,  we  glo- 
ried in  our  native  country.  To  us  all  her  time-hallowed  institu- 
tions were  most  dear — dear  the  dust  from  which  our  feet  brought 
the  sound  of  liberty.  We  were  above  all  that  sneaking  and  sniyel- 
ling  patrioHsTn^  that  lives  but  in  disinterring  the  bones  of  some 
old  buried  abuse.  Our  national  blessings  were  bright  and  benig* 
na&t  as  the  Irtars  in  heaven ;  and  we  rejoiced — ^not  to  count  them, 
for  that  was  impossible — ^but  to  gaze  on  them  with  gratitude  to 
the  Giver  !  Whenever  we  beheld  a  Whig,  or  a  Radical,  with  a 
long,  sour,  vinegar  aspect,  weeping,  i^ly  as  Sin,  over  the  miseries 
of  human  life  in  Great  Britain,  we  fixed  him,  as  by  a  talisman,  in  , 
the  most  ridiculous  of  all  his  possible  attitudes,  and  showed  him 
up  as  a  Fool.  We  b]K)ught  forth  against  him  shouts,  and  peals,  and 
guffiiws  of  laughter ;  from  every  comer  and  every  cranny 

"  Redoubled  and  redoubled  a  wild  scene 
Of  mirth  and  jocund  din." 

Why  these  sardonic  wits,  who  had  so  ruled  the  roast  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  that  they  would  have  stuck  the  spit  into  any  one 
who  had  dared  to  say,  "  black  was  the  white  of  their  eye,"  were 
fittruck  all  of  a  heap  by  our  roaring  laughter ;  and  then  gathering 
up  their  legs,  set  off  in  qowardly  discomfiture,  like  so  many  old 
women  at  the  shadow  of  Satan.  Wits  indeed !  Whig  Wits  !  We 
defy  you  to  utter  that  conjunction  of  words  now  in  any  room  cmp  ve- 
hicle in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  without  every  face  being  graced 
witfar  a  grin..  We  declared,  that  the  disease  of  the  Whigs  was  an 
inveterate  and  incurable  stupidity;  and  although  many  people 
could  not  bring  themselves  to  believe  that  such  a  disease  was  mor- 
tal, they  acknowledged  their  error  when  they  saw  the  Party  lying 
dead,  and  found  themselves,  as  subscribers  to  this  Magazine,  ac- 
tually walking  in  the  funeral  procession. 

Our  first  JS^umbers  were  received  with  astonishment  and  indigna- 
tion. What !  the  great  Jeffrey  declared  a  paltry  and  shallow  critic ! 
The  ^^cellent  Brougham  a  political  adventurer  without  principle ! 
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Tb  pldloso^cal  Play&ir  aecused  of  almost  deism  !  The  learn- 
ed Leslie  convicted  of  ignorance  !  It  was  imendnrable,  and  a  da*- 
mour  immediately  of  perscmality,  insolence,  impertinence,  assassi- 
nation, with  many  other  crimes  of  similar  atrocity,  was  showered 
upon  us.  The  loudest  lamentation  came,  as  usual,  from  the  lower 
orders.  The  Magnates  of  Whi^sm  ate  their  leek  in  silence.  They 
despised  us,  forsooth.  The  poorer  creatures  of  the  pack  could  not 
afford  this.  The  iron  had  entered  their  souls,  and  they  howled  and 
wept  under  the  infliction  with  the  hideous  yet  comical  contortions 
of  a  suffering  baboon.  It  may  be  easier  to  allude  in  some  detail 
to  ihe  controversies  in  which  we  have  engaged,  than  to  continue 
these  general  remarks.  Let  not  the  reader  be  frightened — we  shall 
not  delay  him  long* 

L  The  first  charge  of  personality  brought  against  iks  came  from 
the  Edinburgh  Whigs.  Disliking  the  general  cause  of  Whi^sm 
very  much,  we  cannot,  however,  do  it  the  injustice  of  confounding 
it  with  the  party  here.  The  Whigs  of  the  Empire  aim  at  turning 
90t  the  King's  ministers,  and  unsettling  the  fate  of  nations — the 
glorious  ambition  of  the  Whigs  of  Edinburgh  extends  no  farther 
than  the  caballing  against  a  Dean  of  Guild,  or  effecting  a  radical 
reform  in  the  mode  of  paving  and  lighting  the  Cowgate.  It  is  a 
gl<ndU)us  night  for  the  Whigs  of  the  empire,  when  they  carry  a  mo- 
turn  in  Parliament — sl  night  equally  glorious  for  the  Whigs  of 
Edinburgh,  is  one  on  wliich  they  can  get  drunk  on  bad  wine  in  ho- 
nour of  a  stray  lawyer,  or  an  uneducated  rector.  The  Whigs  of 
the  empire  write  state-papers,  protests,  resolutions.  The  Edin- 
burgh Whig  thinks  he  has  done  a  feat  equally  important  to  the 
world,  if  he  has  written  a  paragraph  in  an  unread  newspaper,  or 
eontiibuted  to  render  the  dullness  of  a  stupid  review  still  more 
leaden.  And  then  on  the  strength  of  these  important  feats,  these 
very  paltry  people  hold  themselves  entitled  to  speak  with  insolence 
of  the  great  leaders  of  church  and  state.  We  have  heard  a  poor 
writer  to  the  signet,  whose  whole  practice  would  have  been  over- 
paid at  a  hundred  a  year,  being  in  all  probability  about  twice  the 
value  of  his  sweats-worth,  declaring  with  a  look  of  assinine  indig- 
nation that  Lord  Eldon,  to  whose  sub-deputy-secretary's  clerk  he 
would  not  have  been  qualified  to  be  clerk,  was  no  lawyer ;  and 
that  it  was  allowed  by  all  thinking  men,  in  particular  the  great 
dub  that  met  at  the  Sign  pf  the  Cat  and  Bagpipes,  and  of  which 
he  had  the  honour  occasionalLy  to  be  president,  that  Mr  Canning 
WBB  no  sound  oratoi*.  We  have  heard  Bloomfield  of  Chester  pro- 
nounced no  scholar,  by  people  who  knew  no  language  on  the  face 
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of  the  eartb,  except  a  corrupt  patois  of  Scotch  and  Englishr^*^ 
and  been  assured  that  Magee,  of  Dublin,  was  a  poor  theolo^an, 
by  a  ragged  collegian  of  two  years'  standing.  The  vanity  and 
conceit  of  these  creatures  had,  by  congr^ating  together,  swelled 
to  an  enormous  degree.  There  was  nothing  that  they  could  not 
do.  One  person  would  write  a  universal  history — ^another,  a  di- 
gest of  all  the  laws  of  all  the  nations  in  the  world,  in  a  six  shilling 
review.  The  Whigs  of  the  empire  are,  of  course,  by  being  men 
of  the  world,  free  from  these  follies.  But  when  Whiggery  was 
engrafted  upon  provincialism  the  results  were  truly  ridiculous. 

Nor  was  it,  perhaps — we  say  perhaps,  for  we  are  not  quite  sure 
— worth  our  while  to  extinguish  these  fellows.  It  might  have  ap- 
peared to  our  friends  in  England  absurd  to  have  taken  the  trouble ; 
but  it  should  be  recollected  that  we  were  in  actual  contact  with 
them,  and  could  not  always  curb  our  propensity  to  laugh  at  the 
jackdaws  about  us.  Having  resolved  to  do  so— and  Heaven 
knows  it  was  all  gaiete  de  ceeur — ^how  were  we  to  effect  our  task? 
Laughing  at  them  by  name  would  have  been  quite  useless ;  for 
who  coidd  know  anything  of  John  Douglas,  or  Sawney  M 'Guffog, 
or  Jock  Mucklewraith  ?  In  two  or  three  jocular  articles,  there- 
fore, when  we  had  to  allude  to  these  absurd  and  unknown  crea- 
tures, we  had  to  describe  them  by  their  ridiculous  attributes. . 
Loud  was  their  clamour  against  our  personality-^grievous  their 
threats  of  vengeance.  But  peace  be  with  them  !  They  may  rest 
quite  satisfied  that  we  annoy  them  no  more.  The  elder  ones 
among  them  are  effete— the  younger  do  not  afford  any  indiea- 
tions  of  talent  sufficient  to  disturb  the  serenity  of  a  conclave  of  old 
tea<^rinkers  in  the  seventh  flat. 

So  far  for  our  quarrel  with  the  Edinburgh  Whigs.  It  has 
ceased  these  five  years.  If  any  person  hear  any  abuse  of  us  on 
7%t5  account,  we  request  him  to  turn  to  our  earliest  Volumes, 
where  jbe^dll  find  the  Chaldee  M.S. — the  Horse  Scandicse  and  Sini- 
C8B— tii^  rllgrimage  to  the  Kirk  of  Shotts, — and  la  few  more  pa- 
pers of  a  similar  character.  We  leave  it  to  himself,  if  he  bea  man 
of  the  smallest  discernment,  whether  these  jetix-^T esprit  would 
have  produced  anything  beyond  a  smile  from  any  but  the  victdins 
of  inordinate  vanity,  or  a  party  determined,  right  or  wrong,  £o^put 
us  down.  Yet  these  papers  were  held  up  as  crying-  sins.  G^ne 
of  these,  the  Chaldee  MS.,  exposed  us  to  the  charge  of  blasph^y 
from  the  party  which  at  the  very  time  was  subseriUng  to  Hone. 

II.  Connected  in  some  measure  with  the  above  subject  were  our 
sU'ietures  on  Professor  Play  fair.     Him,  indeed,  we  do  not  mean 
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4o  oom|Mtre  with  the  rabble  to  whom  we  have  been  just  now  allu- 
^ng*  He  was  a  man  of  respectable  powers,  and  considerable  ac- 
quirements, and  wrote  in  a  clear,  lucid  style,  and  arrangement* 
This  last  was,  after  all,  his  greatest  praise.  That  he  was  over- 
puffed  in  his  own  coteries,  there  is  no  one  who  will  not  now  ad- 
mit. But  we  are  not  going  to  draw  his  frailties  from  their  drear 
abode — ^we  only  wish  to  defend  our  own  conduct.  That  gentleman 
made  use  of  the  influence  his  talents  and  acquirements  had  pro- 
cured for  him,  in  spreading  tenets  which  we  believed  to  be  most 
dangerous.  Now,  we  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  a  very  honest  and 
worthy  man  may  be  sceptical  in  religion — ^but  -we  do  meap  to 
.deny,  that  any  man.  Deist,  Christian,  or  Mahometan,  can  be  bo- 
nest  if  he  shrinks  from  his  principles. 

Of  all  characters,  the  meanest  is  he  who  is  willing  to  wound, 
and  yet  afraid  to  strike.  This  was  said  at  the  time — ^this  we  say 
again  after  a  lapse  of  seven  years.  We  could  not  bear  to  see  Play- 
&ir  and  his  faction  attacking  Southey  (a  man  so  far  his  superior 
in  genius  and  erudition,  and  surely  at  least  his  equal  in  virtue)  for 
being  an  apostate,  and  yet  keep  silent  on  the  fact  that  Playfair  him- 
self had  been  in  orders,  and  yet  had  become  one  of  the  scoffers.  We 
never  shall  cease  to  think  that  a  man,  who,  by  his  continuance  in 
his  professorial  chair,  avowed  himself  a  Christian,  and  yet  in  his 
writings,  by  sneaking  inuendoes,  advocated  principles  hostile  to 
Christiamty,  was  not  a  high-minded  man.  In  days  of  persecution, 
when  life  and  death  are  at  stake,  it  may  be  conceded  to  the  weak- 
ness of  human  nature,  that  we  should  be  allowed  to  dissemble ;  but 
for  doing  so,  because  we  thereby  gain  a  lucrative  employment,  there 
can  be  no  defence  set  up.  This  was  the  full  amount,  and  perhaps 
more  than  the  full  amount  (for  the  party  lied  against  us  in  their 
fury)  of  what  we  said  about  Mr  Playfair,  and  it  called  forth  a  great 
deal  of  whining  on  the  score  of  insulting  venerable  age,  from  the 
men'  who  at  that  very  moment  were  taunting  the  years  and  afflic- 
tions of  George  III.,  and  are  now  with  falsities  and  lioi  insulting 

the  imdimmed  decline  of  Lord  Eldon.* 

■I  II      ■■  ■■  It'll         II- 

. ,  ^W^e  have  heard  that  some  remarks  on  Dr  Chalmers  a  couple  of  years  ago  have 
roused  some  anger  against  us.  It  is  not  worth  discussing  in  the  text.  Dr  Chal- 
m^s^  in  a  paper  in  the  Edinburgh  Review^  had^  with  a  view  to  vilify  the  in- 
stitutions of  England^  asserted  the  monstrous  physical  absurdity  that  nine-tenths 
of  the  people  of  England  were  paupers,  supported^by  the*otber  tenths  which  he 
proved  by  the  arithmetical  absurdity^  that  990^000  was  nine-tenths  of  tra  mil- 
lions. The  motive  was  bad^  the  means  ridiculous.  So  we  think  still;  but 
should  nevertheless  be  very  sorry  to  forget  the  merits  of  Dr  Chalmers  in  his  own 
profession.    He  has  lately — thanks  to  us— avoided  politics. 
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Ill*  The  only  time  we  appeared  m  conrt  was  for  a  libel  on  Pro^ 
feasor  Leslie.  The  law-papers,  cleared  of  their  teehnicalities,  sie^ 
eused  us  of  saying,  that  Professor  Leslie  was  %norant  of  Hebrew 
"i— bad  not  made  some  discoveries  in  freezing  which  he  claimed-^- 
and  had  corrupted  the  youth  of  IBdinburgh  by  teaching  them  bad 
principles.  There  were  other  trifles  besides,  to  which  we  shall  by 
and  by  advert.  Now,  of  these  accusations,  the  last  only  we  should 
consider  a  libel.  If  any  man  told  us  that  we  could  neither  read  not 
write,  we  should  only  laugh,  for  our  moral  character- could  not  be 
injured  even  by  that  gross  ignorance ;  if  he  charged  us  with  being 
rogues,  we  should  then  begin  to  think  if  it  came  from  a  quarter 
worth  answering,  and  deal  accordingly.  It  therefore  gave  us  great 
satisfaction  to  find  that  the  Jury  acquitted  us  of  libelling  Profess^ 
or  Leslie  on  that  point.  It  required,  indeed,  great  special  plead- 
ing to  connect  our  general  observations  on  the  general  ill  name 
wiMch  formerly  attached  to.  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  with 
the  character  of  a  particular  professor  in  it,  and  Mr  Moncrieff 
of  course  laboured  .it  against  us,  but  in  vain.  As  for  the  other 
charges,  we  deny  that  accusing  a  philosopher  with  laying  claim 
to  a  diseovery  which  is  not  his,  is  a  libel.  What  discovery  has 
been  made  which  has  not  been  exposed  to  such  a  charge  ?  The 
safety-lamp,  the  steam-engine,  the  atomic  theory,  all,  in  short, 
have  been  subject  of  controversies,  which  will  be  settled,  not  by  de^ 
cision  of  law,  but  by  the  verdict  of  literary  or  scientific  men.  Who 
would  not  have  felt  ashamed  for  the  honour  of  science,  if  Sir  Isaae 
Newton  and  Leibnitz  had  appealed  to  the  Courts  to  settle  between 
them  the  right  to  their  invention  of  fluxions  ?  Still  more  imreason- 
able  was  the  action  in  our  case,  as  we  had  directly  referred  to  an 
authority  different  from  our  own  as  the  source  of  charge,  which, 
after  all,  was  made  in  a  parairraph  full  of  mere  iest.  And  isince 
that  time,  Dr  Brewster  C^rated  it,  and  similar  charges,  as 
appears  to  us,  with,  undeniable  justice,  agmnst  Professor  L^lie^ 
unmolested.  What,  then,  are  we  to  think  of  the  fairness  of  the 
proceedings  against  us  ?  It  was  evidently  not  the  libel,  but  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Magazine,  that  gave  the  principal  oflence. 

As  for  the  Hebrew  part  of  the  business,  that  was  sheer  non-* 
sense.  There  was  not  a  Hebrew  scholar  in  the  country  who  did 
not  give  it  against  Mr  Leslie.  He  had,  on  ignorant  and  silly  grounds, 
dared  to  call  Hebrew  a  rude  and  poor  dialect ;  and  then  set  up,  as  a 
quirk,  when  he  found  his  mistake,  that  when  he  spoke  of  the  He- 
brew dicUect,  he  meant  the  Samaritan  alphabet.  As  for  his  wit^ 
neeses,  it  was  painful  for  the  honour  of  Scottish  literature  to  see' 
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mMsk  an  eslubidoiu     The  first  witness  called  up  to  deeide  oia  A» 
respective  antiquities  of  tke  Hebrew  and  Saiaaritan  tongues,  did 
not  know  one  Samaritan  letter  from  another.  Does  any  cme  th^ok^ 
then,  that  the  verdict  of  fifteen  Edinburgh  citizens,  allowii^ 
them  to  he,  as  we  believe  they  wifte,  strictly  honest  and  conscien«- 
tious  men,  nnder  the  direction  of  a  Judge  who  could  not  read  the 
three  or  four  little  Hebrew  words  which  occurred  in  the  alleged 
libel,  and  swayed  by  the  testinjbnies  of  such  witnesses,  has  alter- 
ed the  case  ? — Not  a  jot.    We  are  as  clearly  convinced  of  Profess* 
or  Leslie's  ignorance  of  Hebrew  this  moment,  as  we  were  wbeof 
the  letter  was  written — ^nor  does  he  now  pretend  to  say  that  he 
understands  one  syllable  of  that  language.     But  even  supposing 
we  had  been  as  wrong  as  we  were  right— supposdi^  that  Profess-* 
or  Leslie  was  as  full  of  Hebrew  learning  as  the  Archbishop  of 
Cashel,  and  that  we  were  as  ignorant  and  imp«-tinent  in  our 
charge,  as  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer  of  the  Oxford  Strabo— still 
we  say  that  the  action  was  not  a  thing  honourable  to  a  man  of 
science  and  literature,  and  was,  we  believe,  in  that  respetrt^  un- 
paralleled.    It  has  proved  nothing,  but  that  the  Magazine  was 
hated. 

Besides  these  libels,  as  they  were  called,  on  Professor  LesK^  we 
were  charged  with  being  UbeUous  in  comparing  him  to  a  parrot 
for.  praising  himself,  and  abusing  others,  in  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view — a  weighty  crime  ! — (This,  by  the  by,  some  asses  here  called 
personality  !) — It  also  was  imputed  to  us  as  a  very  wrongful  act, 
that  we  had  ventured  to  express  an  opinion,  that  altering  a  title- 
page^  and  tacking  half  a  dozen  pages  at  the  back  of  an  unsale- 
able book,  did  not  make  a  new  edition ;  and  we  wete  told  in  an- 
swer, that  it  was  a  trick  of  trade  I — We  wish  any  gentleman  joy 
who  thinks  fit  .to  make  such  a  defence,  to  degrade  from  the  phi- 
losopher into  the  tradesman,  and  to  endeavour  to  obtain  damages 
against  an  antagonist,  by  confe«ing  himself  privy  to  a  trick.  We 
are  satisfied. 

IV.  We  wished  to  get  rid  of  the  Edinburgh  accusations  against 
us,  before  we  went  across  the  Tweed.  In  England,  the  outcry 
against  us  has  come  principally  from  the  Cockney  School.  That 
we  did  smash  that  pestilent  sect,  we  acknowledge  with  pleasure. 
A  baser  crew  never  was  spewed  over  literature.  Conceited,  igno- 
rant, insolent,  disaffected,  irreligious,  and  obscene,  they  had,  by 
force  of  impudence,  obt^dned  a  certain  sway  over  the  public  mind. 
We  lield  them  up  to  contempt,  and  then  dropped  them  into  the 
livery  never  to  rise  from  it  any  more.    Thai  we  did  our  work 
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roughfyj  we  acknowledge ;  they  were  not  vermin  to  be  crushed  hj 
a  delicate  finger.  That  we  did  our  work  personaUyj  we  deny ;  un- 
less their  own  consciences  applied  to  their  persons  what  we  sdid 
of  their  books;  A  man  who  writes  a  lascious  poem,  landing  a  hero 
and  heroine,  whose  only  claim  to  notoriety,  was  their  having  com- 
mitted incest,  is  an  incestuous  poet — ^it  does  n6t  by  any  means  fol- 
low that  he  is  an  incestuous  man.  Or,  to  descend  to  mere  jocu- 
larities, when  we  say,  that  a  rugged,  uneven,  foully-heated,  scurfy 
style,  is  pimpled,  our  metaphor  may  not  be  a  good  one ;  but  there 
is  no  reason  that  the  writer  of  that  style  should  take  the  epithet 
intended  for  his  sentence,  to  his  nose.  We  positively  assert,  that 
our  hatred  and  disgust  to  these  scribblers,  was  political  and  lite- 
rary. How,  in  fact,  could  it  be  personal,  against  men  whom  we 
never  saw,  and  who  moved  in  such  a  sphere  of  life  as  to  render  it 
impossible  for  us  to  meet  them  ? 

The  men  are  now  very  poor ;  and,  for  that  reason  only,  we  for- 
bear ripping  up  their  insolence.  Everybody  was  pleased  at  their 
exposure,  except  themselves.  The  nickname  we  gave  them,  hais 
become  a  regularly  established  word  in  our  literature.  Lord 
Byron,  while  patronizing  the  sect,  called  them  by  no  other  title 
than  the  Cockneys ;  and  the  other  day,  when  a  declining  Maga- 
zine got  into  their  hands,  it  was  quite  amusing  to  see  the  French 
papers  announcing  that  it  was  to  be  edited  by  the  <^  Cockneis.^ 
The  thing,  in  fact,  only  required  exposure  to  be  destroyed  for  ever. 
They  have  since  been  abusing  us  with  all  the  impotence  of  defeat- 
ed malice ;  and  in  the  bitterness  of  their  woe,  have  declared,  out 
of  hatred  to  us,  a  harmless  though  disgusting  war  against  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  and  lately  against  the  whole  Scottish  nation  ! — ^Poor 
blockheads  ! 

,  V.  We  were  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  the  London  Magazine 
five  years  ago.  We  are  extremely  reluctant  to  dwell  on  this  sub- 
ject for  a  very  obvious  reason ;  but,  in  justice  to  ourselves,  we 
must  say,  that  we  were  the  attacked  party — that  we  scarcely  re- 
plied— and  that  before  the  attack  had  been  made  on  us,  we  always 
had  spoken  with  compliment  and  civility  of  the  London  Maga- 
nine.  We  -must  add,  that  Mr  John  Scott  abused  us,  as  a  great 
many  inferior  Magazines  before  and  since,  from  a  mean  desire  of 
getting  his  own  Magazine  into  notice — that  he  had  employed  a  fellow 
whom  we  had  unwittingly,  in  the  ignorance  of  our  provincialism, 
engaged  to  write  London  articles  for  us,  to  attack  his  Magazine 
in  our  pages,  in  order  to  fasten  a  quarrel  upon  us — and  that  we 
peremptorily  refused  to  lend  ourselves  to  what  we  thought  was 
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mere  malice.  Am  this  fellow  (all  magazine-people  will  imow  who 
he  is,  and  nobody  else  would  care  about  hearing  his  name,). is  in 
the  habit  of  pi^inting  private  letters,  he  can  contradict  ns  on  this 
point,  if  he  is  able.  When  Mr  John  Scott  found  that  he  could  not 
quarrel  with  us  on  his  own  account,  he  took  up  what  he  thought 
proper  to  call  the  public  cause,  and  poured  against  us  two  or  three 
tirades  of  abuse,  which,  for  virulence,  falsehood,  and  vulgarity, 
were  never  surpassed.  With  a  recklessness  of  blackguardism, 
he,  without  knowing  anything  of  our  management,  attributed  ar- 
ticles right  and  left  to  anybody  whom  he  thought  it  would  least 
becmne  to  have  written  them.  How  well  qualified  he  was  to  judge 
from  internal  evidence,  is  clear  from  his  attributing  the  Ayrshire 
Legatees,  with  the  most  brazen  assurance,  and  insolent  vitupera- 
tion, to  Sir  Walter  Scott, — that  he  could  have  no  assistance  firom 
external  evidence,  is  needless  to  say.  Yet  he  persisted  in  flinging 
the  most  coarse  Billingsgate  allusions  on  gentlemen,  immeasura- 
bly his  superiors  in  every  respect,  and  bawling  and  brawling  with 
as  much  fury  on  a,jeu  cT esprit,  as  if  it  were  a  murder.  He  did 
not  stumble  upon  a  true  assertion  in  all  this  random  firing.  Cole- 
ridge, he  assured  the  public,  was  quite  indignant  at  our  Magazine, 
at  the  very  time  that  C.  was  corresponding  with  us  by  every  post. 
Our  conduct  towards  Hogg,  he  said,  was  infamous,  and  only  sub- 
mitted to  by  the  Shepherd  from  fear  of  offending  powerful  patrons ; 
— ^before  six  months  had  elapsed,  James  bad  published  his  Life, 
claiming  one  of  the  most  objectionable  compositions  in  our  A{a- 
gazine,  and  avowing  his  connexion  with  it  from  the  very  ban- 
ning— a  connexion  which  we  are  happy  to  say,  subsists  unimpair- 
ed to  this  hour.  The  author  of  Peter's  Letters  was  accused  of 
writing  some  verses  that  gave  offence  to  the  Cockneys,  which 
really  were  written  by  a  man  living  500  miles  from  Edinburgh. 
All  this  was  mixed  up  with  the  grossest  abuse, — ruffian,  pick*- 
pocket,  poisoner,  scoundrel,  assassin,  were  the  mildest  words  in 
his  mouth.  The  substance  of  private  conversations  was  pried  into 
— domestic  life  of  the  most  honourable  and  pure  kind  was  ran- 
sacked for  grounds  of  insult.  At  last,  a  gentleman,  of  the  most 
splendid  abilities  and  npblest  nature,  who  had  been  blackguarded 
by  name,  determined  to  put  an  end  to  the  disgusting  business — 
and  he  found,  that  the  dog  who  barks  will  not  always  bite — that 
the  bully  is  often  the  same  person  with  the  coward.  He  treated 
him  accordingly ;  and  the  unhappy  man,  soon  feeling  the  degra- 
dation of  his  own  conduct,  fastened  upon  a  gentleman,  with  whom 
he  had  no  le^timate  ground  of  quarrel,  and  came  to  the  gpround. 
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Then  be  fell  by  ;llie  hand  of  an  unwilling  aniagcmist,  and  »  bolt 
neyer  directed  gainst  him.  Calumny  and  misrepresentstion — 
too  gross  for  belief  by  far — were  yet  at  work*  But  llieGentlenimi^ 
of  England  saw  the  afiair  in  its  true  light,  and  in  admiration  of 
the  temper,  honour,  and  bravery  of  the  living,  thoi^ht  with  forgivor 
ness  of  the  misguided  and  infatuated  dead. 

But  let  us  pass  from  such  subjects,  and  offer  some  explanation 
touching  ibe  course  which  we  have  for  some  time  pursued  in  our 
more  serious  political  articles. 

We  are  attached  to  the  principles  of  Toryism,  not  because  tfaqr 
wete  promulgated  by  this  great  name,  or  that ;  not  because  ibey 
form  the  creed  of  one  party  or  another — but  because  we  cons^ 
entiously  believe  them  to  be  truth  and  wisdom.  Our  belief  rests 
OB  what  we  conceive  to  be  decisive  demonstration.  These  prin- 
^les,  in.the  last  forty  years,  have  been  brought  to  every  imagin- 
able test ;  and  if  their  truth  be  not  matter  of  perfect  and  unassail- 
able proof,  such  proof  cannot  exist  in  the  world.  We  can  arrive  at 
no  other  conclusion,  when  we  look  at  the  tremendous  dangers 
through  which  they  carried  us  in  the  period  we  have  named^ — at 
tlie  evi}s  and  misery  from  which  they  delivered  Europe— and  at 
the  height  of  prosperity,  happiness,  and  greatness  to  which  they 
have  raised  this  empire ; — and  moreover,  when  we  remember  that 
the  opposite  ones — the  principles  of  modem  Whiggism — ^have  been 
tried  in  other  States,  and  have  only  produced  the  most  terrible 
evils.  These  principles  form  the  basis  and  bulwark  of  our  sjrs- 
tem ; — upon  their  preponderance,  from  the  changes  that  have  been 
made  in  Whiggism,  depends  the  existence  of  the  British  Alpnar- 
chy. 

Upon  these  principles,  the  Ministry  has  long  acted,  and  so  long 
we  have  been  its  warm  friends.  It  has,  however,  on  some  occasions, 
in  the  last  two  years,  wandered  far  from  them  to  adopt  others, 
which  have  hitherto  been  regarded  as  the  essence  of  Whiggism 
and  the  reverse  of  Toryism.  This  has  been  followed  by  its  natu- 
ral consequences.  Our  policy  has  been  greatly  changed-^some  of 
our  most  important  laws  and  systems  have  been  changed — some 
of  the  leading  relations  and  regulations  of  society  have  beeili  chan- 
ged— certain  of  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  nation  have  been 
changed — and  other  changes  are  in  preparation,  which  must  affect 
most  seriously  almost  everything  in  the  country  that  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  worship. 

If  we  had  been  the  menials,  and  not  the  independent  friends  of 
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the  IVGiiisters — ^if  we  had  Been  believers  in  Toryism  merely  ^because 
tt  was  the  creed  of  Lord  Liverpool  or  Mr  Canning — ^we  shouTd 
perhaps  hiave  changed  with  them.  But  we  were  not.  We  fol- 
lowed them,  only  because  we  followed  their  principles — ^we  sup- 
ported the  creed  and  not  the  men.  They  did  not  ^ve  us  our  faith, 
and  it  was  not  for  them  to  take  it  away.  We  saw  them  leave  lis 
i^pith  pain  and  grief,  but  we  went  not  after  them ;  we  still  kept  in 
tbe  path  of  our  fathers.  « 

If  the  Ministry  had  only  changed  its  opinions  on  speculative 
points,  we  should  not  perhaps  have  opposed,  if  we  could  not  have 
supported  it.  But,  alas !  to  reverse  the  relations  between  master 
and  servant — to  carry  the  trade  of  a  nation  like  this  from  one  sys- 
tem to  another — to  prejudice  the  people  against  monarchy  and  in 
favour  of  republicanism — ^and  to  make  changes  iji  the  laws  whict 
materially  alter  the  balance  of  our  interests  and  bodies,  and  reach^ 
to  injure,  every  man's  purse  and  breadloaf,  are  not  matters  of  mere 
abstract  opinion.  The  changes  of  the  Ministry  have  had  the  most 
sweeping  practical  operation;  they  have  destroyed  some  of  our 
most  viEiluable  laws  and  systems;  they  have  altered  the  circum- 
stances and  shape  of  society ;  they  are  hostile  to  the  old  and  true 
principles  of  the  country;  and  they  are  pregnant  with  mighty 
evils.  This  is  our  conscientious  conviction,  and  therefore  we  have 
opposed  them. 

Moreover,  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  truth  of  history ;  we 
cannot  ascribe  to  the  experiments  of  the  ministry,  that  prosperity 
which  the  kingdom  at  present  enjoys,  and  which,  in  the  exultation 
of  the  moment,  all  parties  so  readily  ascribe  to  these  experiments ; 
for  we  can  distinctly  trace  its  root  and  ramifications  to  the  laws 
and  principles  of  the  old  system — the  system  of  the  fathers  ahd 
founders  of  our  liberties,,  our  strength  and  our  dominion.  .  Nay, 
more^ — Was  it  not  in  the  fruits  of  that  old  system,  that  the  mini- 
stry found  the  means  by  which  they  have  been  enabled  to  make 
their  speculative  changes,  and  to  persuade  Parliament  to  adopt 
their  theoretical  improvements  ?  What  proof,  indeed,  have  we  yet 
received,  that  these  changes  have  done  England  any  good  ?  Was 
it  tiot  under  the  old  commercial  regulations  that  the  overflow- 
ing of  the  revenue  arose,  by  which  the  reductions  were  enabled 
to  be  made  in  those  particular  taxes  that  restricted  the  importation, 
and  of  course  the  consumption  of  the  products  of  foreign  and 
alien  ingenuity?     Is  it  not  a  problem  which  the  evidence  of  facts 

is  still  required  to  detlermine,  whether  it  would  hot  have  been  bet« 
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ter  to  have  allowed  the  restrictions  to  continue  on  foreign  com- 
modities, and  to  have  confined  the  redaction  of  taxation  to  the 
burdens  which  repress  the  growth  of  our  own  existing  national 
and  colonial  industry  ? — We  are  not  here  touching  any  doctrine 
of  political  economy,  much  as  we  are  disposed  to  question  some  of 
the  axioms  of  the  science.  We  are  only  contending,  that  while  the 
world  consists  of  separate  communities  and  different  nations,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  respective  governments  of  each  to  regard  exclu- 
sively their  pwn  interests.  Formerly,  when  boons  were  granted  to 
foreign  countries,  to  encourage  them  to  trade  with  England,  it 
was  the  custom  to  obtain  some  equivalent  benefit  in  return ;  but 
now,  since  our  policy  has  become  libertine,  we  are  exerting  all  the 
means  of  legislation  to  bring  the  products  of  foreign  artizans  into 
competition  with  those  of  our  own  operatives,  not  in  the  general 
market  of  the  world,  but  in  the  very  shops  and  huxteries  of  our  re- 
motest towns  and  villages.  England  is  forgotten  in  the  cheers  which 
the  ministry  are  receiving  from  alien  commercial  interests ;  and 
the  surplus  revenue  derived  from  the  ancient  precautions  of  the 
wisdom  of  experiwice,  is  converted,  by  this  new  anti-national  sys- 
tem, into  boons  and  bounties,  which  will  have  the  effect  of  raising 
competitors  in  trade  and  manufactures,  by  whom  the  profits  of  our 
own  capitalists  will  be  reduced  to  fractions,  and  the  earnings  and 
employment  of  our  own  people  impoverished  and  curtailed.  - 

If  there  had  been  an  efficient  Opposition  to  have  examined  tfaipse 
changes,  we  should  perhaps  have  been  silent :  but  there  was  not. 
If  we  could  not  have  opposed  them  without  assisting  the  Whigs 
to  obtain  the  reins  of  government,  we  certainly  should,  not  have 
written  a  line  against  them.  We  assuredly  would  have  them 
rather  than  a  Whig  Ministry.  Such  a  Ministry,  when  Whiggism 
is  what  it  is  in  persons  and  principles,  would  be  the  greatest  curse 
that  could  visit  the  country.  The  Whigs,  however,  were  even 
more  firmly  pledged  to  the  change  than  the  Ministers ;  and,  of 
course,  our  opposition  was  as  much  directed  against  the  former  as 
the  latter.  We  have  not,  by  this  opposition,  contaminated  our- 
selves with  Whig  alliance ;  we  have  not  disgraced  ourselves  by 
warring  for  Whig  benefit ;  we  have  fought  for  the  good  of  our 
country  only,  in  company  with  the  most  honourable  and  upright 
of  our  countrymen. 

The  Ministry,  however,  by  its  change,  placed  us  in  a  most  pain- 
ful and  embarrassing  situation.  It  naturally  carried  ajlong  with  it 
all  its  own  prints,  and  many  of  its  friends.  Its  new  principles 
and  measures  were  cried  up  by  the  Opposition,  and,  as  it  seemed. 
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by  the  greater  J)art  of  the  nation.  To  oppose  these  we  had  to  op- 
pose men  whom  we  had  long,  and  whom  we  still,  venerated ;  we 
had  to  oppose  both  the  Ministry  and  the  Opposition,  a  united  Par- 
liament, a  united  Press,  and,  to  a  very  great  extent,  public  opi- 
nion. We  had  no  party  in  the  field  to  head  and  support  us.  Per- 
sonal profit  and  honour  seemed  to  lie  entirely  on  the  side  of 
change,  and  there  appeared  to  be  much  to  lose  in  fidelity  and  con- 
sistency. Nothing  but  the  commands  of  conscience  could  have  en- 
gaged us  in  such  a  contest.  We  had  but  one  course  before  us  as 
honest  men,  and  this  we  took,  regardless  of  consequences ;  we 
looked  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  the  left,  but  stood  forward  to 
defend  the  principles  and  laws  under  which  our  country  had  be- 
come free,  great,  and  happy,  without  inquiring  the  names,  descrip- 
tion, and  numbers  of  their  enemies.  We  knew  the  hearts  of  our 
countrymen ;  we  thought  that  our  motives  could  not  be  suspect- 
ed ;  we  felt  assured  that  every  one  would  see  that  we  were  draw- 
ing upon  ourselves  the  displeasure  of  all  who  could  administer  to 
our  personal  interest  and  ambition,  and  would  therefore  bear  with 
us  if  they  thought  us  in  error,  on  the  score  of  oiir  integrity.  Wc 
have  not  been  mistaken.  A  regularly  and  greatly  increasing  cir- 
culation attests  that  our  conduct  has  lost  us  no  friends,  and  that 
we  have  had  credit  given  us  for  honesty,  if  not  for  wisdom. 

It  may  be  that  the  Ministry  is  right,  and  that  all  these  changes 
are  wise  and  necessary,  but  we  cannot  discover  it.  The  more  ac- 
curately we  examine,  the  more  firmly  we  are  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  our  own  opinions.  Time  has  brought  no  refutation  to  us, 
whatever  it  may  have  done  to  those  from  whom  we  differ ;  in  so 
far  as  experiment  has  gone,  we  may  point  to  it  in  triumph  in  con- 
firmation of  our  principles  and  predictions.  If  at  the  last  we  be 
proved  to  be  in  error,  we  shall  at  least  have  the  consolation  of  know- 
ing that  we  have  not  erred  from  apostacy ;  that  we  have  not  erred 
in  broaching  new  doctrines  and  schemes,  and  supporting  innovation 
and  subversion ;  that  we  have  not  erred  in  company  with  the  in- 
fidel and  revolutionist,^  with  the  enemies  of  God  and  man.  We 
shall  have  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  we  have  erred  in  fol- 
lowing the  parents  of  England's  gi-eatness ;  in  defending  that  un- 
der which  we  have  become  the  first  of  nations,  and  in  protecting 
the  fairest  fabric  that  ever  was  raised  under  the  face  of  heaven  to 
dispense  freedom  and  happiness  to  our  species.  Our  error  will 
bring  us  no  infamy,  and  it  will  sit  lightly  on  our  ashes  when  we 
shall  be  no  more. 
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We  will  persevere  in  our  present  path ;  we  will  follow  no  party 
one.  We  revere  many  of  the  Ministers,  we  ever  shall  revere 
them,  and  whenever  we  can  do  it  conscientiously  we  will  support 
them.  We  will,  however,  oppose  them  firmly  whenever  duty  may 
command  us.  We  venture  to  hope  that  such  of  our  readers  as  may 
not  always  think  with  us,  will  hear  with  us  on  the  score  of  that  la- 
titude of  opinion  which  is  the  Englishman's  hirth-right,  and  that 
they  will  pardon  our  errors  in  consideration  of  our  intentions. 

If  we  have  good  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  our  po- 
litical career,  so  can  we  look  back  with  at  least  equal  pleasure  on 
our  achievements  in  criticism  and  literature. 

Before  we  appeared,  the  art  of  criticism  was  indeed  a  truly  mi- 
serable coAcern.  The  critic  looked  upon  the  poet  as  his  prey.  The 
two  were  always  at  daggers-drawing.  The  insolence  of  reviewenr 
had  reached  its  acme,  and  absolutely  stunk  in  the  nostrils  of  the 
Public.  Yet  still  there  was  a  power  in  the  rancid  breath  to  taint, 
if  not  to  wither.  Men  of  genius  were  insulted  by  tenth-rate  scrib- 
blers, without  head  or  heart ;  and  all  conversational  criticism  was 
pitched  on  the  same  key  with  that  of  the  wretched  reviews.  We  put 
an  end  to  this  in  six  months.  A  warm,  enthusiastic,  imaginative, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  philosophical  spirit,  breathed  through  every 
article.  Authors  felt  that  they  were  understood  and  appreciated, 
and  readers  were  delighted  to  have  their  own  uncorrupted  feelings 
authorized  and  sanctioned.  In  another  year  the  whole  periodical 
criticism  of  Britain  underwent  a  revolution.  Principles  were  laid 
down  and  applied  to  passages  from  our  great  living  poets.  People 
were  encouraged  to  indulge  their  emotions,  that  they  might  be 
brought  to  know  their  nature.  That  long  icy  chill  was  shook  off 
their  fancies  and  imaginations,  and  here,  too,  in  Criticism  as  in  Po- 
litics, they  began  to  feel,  think,  and  speak,  like  free  men.  The  au- 
thority of  the  Pragmatic  Faction  was  annihilated,  and  no  Zany- 
Zoilus  in  the  Blue  and  Yellow  could  any  longer  outcrow  the  reading 
Public.  A  long,  prosing  leading  article  in  the  Edinburgh,  abusing 
Wordsworth,  looked  ineffably  silly  beside  one  splendid  panegyrical 
paragraph  in  Maga  on  the  Great  Laker;  the  evaporated  soda- 
water  of  wishy-washy  witlings  would  not  go  down  after  the  still 
or  sparkling  Champaigne  of  old  George  Buchanan.  A  deposed 
Critic-king  is  a  most  deplorable  subject.  His  temples  are  most  ab- 
surd without  their  crown,  and  having  lost  his  sceptre,  he  is  forced 
to  hide  his  hands  in  his  breeches  pocket.  So  fared  it  with  m^ny 
an  anointed  head.  Their  thunder  would  no  longer  sour  even  small 
bec^r.    Sneers  saluted  them  as  they  skulked  along,  and  th6  merest 
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T^enifiers  musteriod  ap  courage  and  trod  upon  U^elr  kibes.  -  Pe- 
riodicals  tlmt,  a  few  years  ago,  with  fear  of  change  perplexed  mo- 
i^chs,  h9.ve  since  been  known  to  apologize  to  boarding-school 
misses.  This  universal  dethronement  we  accomplished,  and  thc^e 
is  once  more  a  Republic  of  Letters. 

The  world  has  acknowleged  that  the  appearance  of  our  Maga- 
zine was  indeed  an  era  in  the  history  of  criticism.  For  some 
months,  indeed,  here  too  we  were  assailed  by  the  most  frantic 
&lsehoods.  Dunces  whom  we  had  most  mercifully  knocked  on; the 
head,  or  rather  killed  in  a  moment  by  scientifically  putting  the  well- 
sharpened  point  of  our  pen  into  their  spinal  marrow,  were  buried  by 
their  friends  with  all  the  pomp  of  martyrs.  Their  blood,  it  was 
said,  would  lie  heavy  on  our  heads — ay,  heavy  as  their  works  on 
our  shelves.  And  the  Sanctum,  within  No.  17,  Prince's  Street, 
it  was  prophesied,  would  be  haunted  by  their  ghosts.  The  few! 
spectres  that  ventured  thither,  ODoherty  tumbled  neck  and  heels 
ii^to  the  Balaam-Box,  where  they  were  laid  as  effectually  as  in  the  . 
Red  Sea.  At  such  enormities  as  these  the  public  could  not  but 
simper,  and  the  names  of  the  slain  were  soon  wiped  as  effectually 
from  the  memories  of  all  mankind,  as  chalk-writings  on  the  walls 
of  houses  by  the  sponges  of  the  police.  ^^  Mention  the  names  of 
t^e  gentlemen  whom  you  blame  us  for  having  murdered,"  and  the 
answer  uniformly  was,  "  Their  names,  Christopher  ? — Why,  we 
h^ve  forgotten  their  names.^'  ^^  Hold  your  tongue,  then;  for  a  mur- 
der, without  the  Christian  and  surname  of  the  defunct,  is  not  worth 
mentioning  before  ears  polite."  But  our  humanity  in  all  this  was 
most  exemplary — ^for  our  murders  were  all  metaphorical — ^and  we 
had  merely  driven  a  number  of  our  fellow-creatures  from  the  folly, 
shame,  and  exposure  of  a  life  of  literary  prostitution,  into  the  ncr 
cessity  of  gaining  an  honest  livelihood  in  compting-houses,  upon 
wharfs,  and  in  agriculture. 

There  was  another  class  of  writers,  (we  mention  no  names,)  who  . 
had  long  been  prodigiously  overrated  by  themselves  and  their 
party.     Merit  they  had,  and  we  allowed  it;  tbut  not  one  of  them 
all  was  a  Phoei^  or  a  Phenomenon  of  any  sort,  and  we. took,  the 
liberty  of  speaking  of  them  as  if  they  were  mere  men,  of  various 
sizes,  some  with  wigs  and  some  without  wigs,  and  all  compre- 
hended within  the  Bills  of  Mortality.    This,  too,  gave  offence,  as 
it  was  meant  to  do.    A  man  hates  to  be  undeified — to  be  reduced  . 
to  the  rigiks  of  humanity.     These  persons  were  bitter  against  us, 
but  it  would  not  do.    They  felt  it  henceforth  to  be,  up-hill  work,  . 
and  accepte4  their  proper  leyel  as  we  laid  it  down.  Nay,  by  and  by, 
they  absolutely  grew  into  contributors,  (rejected  ones  of  cou:      ^ 
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and  inundated  the  Blue-Parlour  with  articles  that  could  have 
lijghted  all  the  cigars  in  Edinburgh.  What  has  become  of  most  of 
these  di^inguished  literary  characters  now,  we  have  sometimes 
puzzled  ourselves  in  conjecturing ;  but  we  would  fain  hope  that 
they  have  died  in  the  course  of  nature  of  a  good  old  age. 

But  the  living  literature  of  England,  thank  God,  is  of  a  glorious 
spirit.  Scott,  Byron,  Wordsworth,  Southey,  Coleridge,  and  others, 
are  men  to  stand  undiminished — undwindled,  by  the  side  of  the 
giants  of  the  olden  time.  They  too  had,  one  and  all  of  them,  been 
insulted  equally  by  the  abuse  and  by  the  panegyric  of  pigmies. 
Praise  was  absolutely  doled  out  to  these  illustrious  writers,  with  the 
most  stately  eleemosynary  airs,  by  critics  in  the  last  stage  of  mental 
famine  and  starvation.  The  prating  coxcombs  did  not  bend  their 
little  insignificant  knees  before  the  image  which  they  pretended  and 
presumed  to  idolize,  but  they  strutted  up  in  self- worship,  with  an 
old  stump  of  a  pen  behind  their  ears,  and  laid  their  small  articles 
of  oblation  on  the  shrine — ^articles  that  never  could  be  made  to 
take  fire,  but  evaporated  in  a  stink  of  smoke  most  offensive  to 
Apollo.  Then,  like  savages,  they  grew  angry  with  their  gods,  if 
their  invocations  were  not  he^rd,  and  positively  abused  the  veiy 
objects  of  their  former  idolatry;  forgetting,  however,  that,  in 
their  cases,  they  could  not  pull  down  what  they  had  not  sef  up,  ' 
and  that  nature  guarded  the  sons  and  daughters  of  genius.  True 
it  is,  that  the  worst  and  basest  passions  alternately  tore  the  hearts 
of  critics  in  their  abject  superstitions ;  and  that  their  works  are 
a  perfect  chaos  of  unshaped  thought  and  feeling,  presenting  a  won- 
derful and  melancholy  contrast  with  those  ordered  creations  that 
had  provoked  their  spleen,  their  envy,  or  their  admiration.  Out 
of  the  hands,  or  rather  the  paws,  of  such  worthless  worshippers^ 
we  took  the  office  of  Priest  to  the  Muses.  We  hailed  the  sunrise 
of  genius  with  very  different  strains.  We  inspired  men  with  that 
spirit  in  which  alone  genius  can  be  known,  felt,  or  seen.  We  attend- 
ed  the  car  of  its  triumphs,  to  clear  the  way,  and  to  swell  the  hymn* 
Without  enthusiasm — without  something  of  the  same  transport 
that  seizes  on  the  poet's  soul — what  signify  the  imperfect  sym- 
pathies of  the  critic  ?  The  due  expression  of  delight  awaked  in 
sincere  hearts  by  the  glories  of  genius  must  be  eloquent.  That 
delight  does  not  speak  in  short,  measured,  precise,  analytical  sen- 
tences, nor  yet  in  the  long-winded  ambulatory  parade  of  para- 
grapiis  circuitously  approaching,  against  all  nature  and  all  art,  to 
a  catastrophical  climax.  Biit  thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words 
that  burn,  break  from  the  critic's  lips  who  is  worthy  of  his  bard; 
and  his  prose  panegyric  is,  in  body  and  in  soul — itself  a  poem. 
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It  is  thus  we  have  ever  spoken,  and  ever  will  speak,  of  the  Mag- 
nates of  Parnassus.  Yet  should  any  one — even  of  them — ^be  led 
astray,  not  *^  by  tlie  light  from  heaven,"  but  by  the  corusoations  of 
bis  own  clouded  and  tempestuous  genius,  it  is  well  known  how  we 
have  ever  stood  affected  towards  the  glorious  but  dangerous  de- 
linquent. Remembet  how  we  bearded  Byron  in  his  Den — ay,  at 
a  time  when  all  the  puny  whipsters  stood  aloof  trembling,  and 
feared  to  breathe  a  whisper,  lest  the  Childe  should  grasp  them  in  his 
ire,  flog,  flay,  and  anatomize.  We  alone  met  him  hand  to  hand, 
and,  in  the  Open  Ring  of  Europe,  challenged  the  mighty  wrestler 
to  try  a  fall.  Much  was  said  of  our  presumption,  and  more,  as 
usual,  of  our  personality — ^that  weary  watchword  of  the  weak  and 
wicked — ^and  the  trembling  cowards  cried,  ^^  Shame,  shame,  to 
abuse  Byron !"  But  Byron  thought  otherwise.  He  knew  that 
his  match  was  before  him ;  and  although  Byron  feared  no  man's 
face,  yet  we  know  he  respected  our  bearing  on  that  occasion. 

Nor  let  it  be  said  that,  either  on  this  or  any  other  occasion,  the 
moral  Satyrists  in  this  Magazine  ever  wished  to  remain  unknown. 
How,  indeed,  could  they  wish  for  what  they  well  knew  was  impossi- 
ble ?  All  the  world  has  all  along  known  the  names  of  the  gentlemen 
who  have  uttered  our  winged  words.  Nor  did  it  ever,  for  one  single 
moment,  enter  into  the  head  of  any  one  of  them  to  wish— not  to 
scorn  concealment.  To  gentlemen,  too,  they  at  all  times  acted 
like  gentlemen ;  but  was  it  ever  dreamt  by  the  wildest  visionary 
that  they  were  to  consider  as  such  the  scum  of  the  earth  ?  "  If  I 
but  knew  who  was  my  slanderer,"  was  at  one  time  the  ludicrous 
skraigh  of  the  convicted  Cockney.  Why  did  he  not  ask  ?  and 
what  would  he  have  got  by  asking?  Shame  and  confusion  of 
face — ^unanswerable  argument  and  cruel  chastisement.  For  before 
one  word  would  have  been  deigned  to  the  sinner,  he  must  have 
eaten — and  the  bitter  roll  is  yet  ready  for  him — all  the  lies  he  had 
told  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  must  either  have  choked  or 
been  kicked — no  pleasing  alternative.  But  why  thus  bastinado 
the  Specimens — they  are  but  stuffed  skins. 

But  there  is  yet  another  class  of  writers,  of  our  conduct  respect- 
ing whom,  permit  us  to  say  a  very  few  words.  We  mean  youthful 
aspirants  after  literary  fame.  Let  them  show  either  taste,  or  feeling, 
or  genius. — ^much  or  little — and  have  they  not  all  found  us  their 
friends  ?  They  are  overlooked  by  the  world — What  is  that  to  us  ? 
If  they  have  any  lustre,  they  are  soon  discerned  by  us,  be  they  glow- 
worms or  stars,  and  their  place  pointed  out  in  heaven  or  on  earth. 
Perhaps  they  are  so  very  unfashionable,  that  thdr  volumes  never 
get  farther  than*  the  servants'  hall.    What  is  that  to  us^  if  the  vo-. 
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Imnes  have  any  merit  ?  Show  us  either  promise  or  perforitiaticey 
Bitd  without  any  appearance  of  patronage,  which  is  the  mere  tri- 
umph of  pride  over  humility,  we  address  the  writer  in  terms  of 
friendly  encouragement  and  inspiriting  commendation.  We  ha^e 
the  pure  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  we  have  been  of  substantial 
service  to  several  persons  of  merit  in  this  way :  and  \idthout  wish- 
\ngio  misrepresent  the  character  of  any  one  of  our  Contemporaries, 
"we  simply  ask,  which  of  them  have  treated  unobtrusive  and  mo- 
dest merit  with  half  the  kindness  of  that  bloody-minded  hobgob- 
lin— ^Blackwood's  Magazine  ? 

With  some  two  or  three  writers  of  more  than  ordinary  genius,  or 
talent,  or  taste,  we  alone  have  dealt  either  with  common  sense  or 
isommon  feeling.  We  may  mention  three — Keats,  Shelley,  Procter. 
Keats  possessed  from  nature  some  ^^  fine  powers,"  and  that  was  the 
Very  expression  we  used  in  the  first  critique  that  ever  mentioned 
his  name.  We  saw,  however,  with  mi^ed  feelings  pf  pity,  sorrow, 
indignation,  and  contempt,  that  he  was  on  the  road  to  ruin.  He 
was  a  Cockney,  and  Cockneys  claimed  him  for  their  own.  Never 
was  there  a  young  man  so  encrusted  with  conceit.  He  added  new 
treasures  to  his  mother-tongue, — ^and  what  is  worse,  he  outhunt- 
ed  Hunt  in  a  species  of  emasculated  pruriency,  that,  although 
invented  in  Little  Britain,  looks  as  if  it  were  the  product  of  some 
imaginative  Eunuch's  muse  within  the  melancholy  inspiration  of  the 
Haram.  Besides,  we  know  that  the  godless  gang  were  flattering  him 
into  bad  citizenship,  and  wheedling  him  out  of  his  Christian  faith. 
In  truth,  they  themselves  broke  the  boy's  heart,  and  blasted  all 
his  prospects.  We  tried  to  save  him  by  wholesome  and  severe 
discipline — they  drove  him  to  poverty,  expatriation,  and  death.  ^ 
Then  they  howled  out  murder  against,  first  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view, and  then  this  Magazine.  Heartless  slaves  !  Did  not  John 
Hunt  himself,  even  Prince  John,  publish,  for  the  sake  of  filthy 
lucre,  Byron's  cutting  sarcasms  on  poor  Keats,  after  he  was  in  his 
grave  ?  Nay,  did  he  not  publish  Byron's  outrageous  merriment  on 
this  very  charge  of  murder  ?  — an  instance  of  heartless  eflrontery 
unparalleled  since  the  Age  of  Bronze  ? 

We  renjiefliber — ^we  believe  it  was  in  John  Scott's  abuse  of  us — 
having  it  particularly  bandied  against  us  as  a  heinous  crime  that 
We  had  ventured  to  hint  that  Keats  was  an  apothecary,  and  been 
jooose  on  his  pestle  and  mortar.  A  sad  ofience !  These  people 
must  be  quite  new  in  the  world  of  wit.  We  thought  all  these  ^ 
common-jdaces  of  quizzing  were  perfectly  understood,  and  of 
course  harmless.  From  long  prescription  in  this  style  of  writing, 
a  lawyer  is  a  rogue — a  physician  kills  his  patients — a  parson  has 
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a  routid  paunch— an  alderman  guttles  and»guzzlesh-*an  attorney 
19  an  arrant  knave — ^and  so  on.  What  man  of  the  least  sense  in 
these  eminent  professions,  takes  offence  at  these  threadbare  jests  ? 
Some  of  our  jesters,  it  appears,  could  not  resist  the  revival  of  the 
union  of  poetry  and  pharmacy  in  John  Keats,  as  they  had  existed 
in  Apollo,  and  made  sorry  jokes  thereupon.  But  for  the  spirit  of 
exaggeration  which  has  attended  everythmg  connected  with  our 
Magazine,  this  never  would  have  been  considered  as  an  offence. 
It  was  set  down  as  a  most  grievous  one  by  the  same  party  who 
were  calling  Dr  Phillpotts  (one  of  the  most  accomplished  men  in 
England )  a  foul-mouthed  parson,  and  cracking  jokes  on  Words- 
worth for  being  a  stamp-master — ^Wordsworth,  who,  independently 
of  his  unequalled  genius,  is  by  birth,  education,  character,  and  in- 
dependence, precisely  the  man  best  fitted  to  hold  in  any  country 
an  office  of  trust  and  responsibility,  and  of  such  moderate  emolu- 
ment as  suits  and  satisfies  the  wishes  of  a  Poet  and  Philosopher. 

Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  was  a  man  of  far  superior  powers  to  Keats. 
He  had  many  of  the  faculties  of  a  great  poet.  He  was,  however^ 
we  verily  believe  it  now,  scarcely  in  his  right  mind.  His  errors  in 
private  life  had  been  great,  but  not  prodigious,  as  the  Quarterly 
Review  represented  them ;  and  they  brought  evils  along  with  them 
which  Shelley  bore  with  fortitude  and  patience.  He  had  many 
noble  qualitiei^;  and  thus  gifted,  thus  erring,  and  thus  an  outcast, 
we  spoke  of  him  with  kindness  and  with  praise.  He  felt,  and  grate- 
fully acknowledged  both ;  and  was  proud  to  know,  that  some  of 
the  articles  in  our  work  on  his  poetry,  were  written  by  a  poet 
whose  genius  he  admired  and  imitated.  How  did  the  Cockneys 
swallow  our  praises  of  Shelley  ? — As  wormwood.  For  envy  and 
jealousy  are  the  corroding  and  cancerous  passions  which  are  for 
ever  gnawing  at  a  Cockney's  heart. 

Procter  we  once  loved  to  praise,  and  our  praises  did  much  for 
him,  as  he  must  know,  now  that  his  popularity  has  departed  from 
him.  Most  cordially  will  we  praise  him  again,  whenever  he  shall 
produce  a  poem  worthy  of  himself — of  his  taste  and  his  genius. 
But  Mr  Procter  forgot  altogether  the  measure  of  his  powers-*- 
wrote  on  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  his  wisest  friends — and 
sunk  every  additional  poem  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  mire  of 
mannerism — selected  classical  subjects  of  which  he  knew  nothing, 
andless  than  nothing,  committing  flagrant  falsehoods  in  sincerest 
truth — ^till,  ere  his  shoes  were  old,  he  dozed  the  public  iisqtie  ad  nau- 
seam— got  set  down  for  a  bore— -was  teaJscd,  tolerated,  defended, 

damned,  and  forgotten. 
YoL.  XIX.  c 
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So  much  for  our  critical  character ;  and  we  have  merely  fuv-^ 
niffhed  a  few  slight,  hints  for  the  world  at  lai^e  to  ruminate  upon. 
But;that  is  but  part»  and  a  Very  small  part  too,  of  our  general  cha^ 
ract^*     Were  we  to  enlarge  upon  that,  we  should  have  to  write 
till  next  Christmas^    Are  there  any  of  our  readers  old  enough  to 
reeollect  or  to  have  forgotten  the  Chaldee  Number  ?  We  then  laid 
before  mankind  a  list  of  intended  articles.     They  stared,  quaked, 
gabbled,  or  were  dumb.     ^^  All  Fudge !"  exclaimed  many  wise* 
acres,  with  brains  of  their  own  as  the  barren  summit  of  Benevis* 
"  Why  do  you  tell?"  said  other  nincompoops ;  "  other  editors  will 
forestall  you,"     What  say  ye  now,  ye  mitoirables?   Essays  on  all 
imaginable  subjects  under  the   sun-^letters  to,  from,  for,   and 
against  almost  every  party,  profession,  and  individual  ip  the  Bri- 
tish Empire-^sketches  of  character,  so  multiform  and  multitu^i-^ 
nous,  as  to  give  an  extended  idea  of  the  inexhaustible  varieties  ef  • 
human  nature — ^inquiries  into  a  thousand  subjects,  the  very  exist- 
ence of  which  had  never  been  previously  suspected^-o^vioes  to 
people  under  every  possible  coincidence  of  circumstances— Hue- 
moirs  of  men  in  the  moon-^^squisitions  on  the  drama,  epic,  ly-* 
rical,  didactic,  and  even  pastoral  poetry,  here,  there,  and  every«>' 
where,  on  continent  and  isle,  all  over  the  face  of  the  habitable 
globe — songs,  epigrams,  satires,  elegies,  epithalamia,  epicedia«-« 
and  God  knows  what : — out  they  all  came,  helter-skelter,  head* 
over-heels,  and  leap-'frc^,  to  the  endless  amazement  of  the  wide- 
mouthed  world.    For  upwards  of  eight  years  has  this  inexplicable 
syatem  prevailed ;  and  with  the  true  ^^  vires-acquiriUeundo*^  spirit, 
the  Magazine  is  now  more  pregnant  and  productive  than  ever,*- 
boiling  over  like  a  Geyser,  scalding  all  natural  philosophers  that 
approach  without  wisdom  or.  warning;   but  diffusing  a  flowery 
warmth  over  every  region,  it  overflows  and  astonishes  the  natives 
with  imexpected  and  almost  untoiled^for  harvests. 

True  it  is,  and  most  happy  are  we  to  be  able  to  say  it,  that 
other  periodicals  are  spouting  away  very  respectably,  in  imitation 
of  Mi^.  Long  may  they  spout.  But  who  taught  the  art  oS  well- 
di^ng?  who  fanged  the  wells  when  dug?  Christopher  North. 
And  however  unwilling  we  are  at  all  times  to  allude,  even  dis- 
tantly, to  our  own  name,  we  are  much  mistaken  if  posterity-— <bi^, 
not  posterity — but  our  grateful  coevals  or  contemporaries,  will  not 
place  our  names  in  juxtaposition  witii  those  of  Smeaton,  Ark- 
wright,  and  Watt. 

As  for  our  literary  articles,  knowing  by  whom  they  are  written, 
and  by  what  men  tKey  are  valued,  we  leave  them  freely  to  fee  criti- 
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t;ised  by  any  petty  litterateur  that  pleases.   In  our  politics,  we  have 
been  Tory  through  thick  and  thin,  through  good  report  and  evil 
report ;  or,  as  Mr  Montgomery  well  expressed  it,  come  wind,  come 
sun ;  come  fire,  come  flood.  Honouring  and  venerating  the  churches 
established  under  divine  Providence  in  these  islands,  we  have  to  the 
utmost  of  our  power  supported  their  interests — not  from  any  idle 
or  obstinate  bigotry,  but  because  we  conscientiously  look  upon  them 
as  the  main  stays  of  the  constitution  of  Bngland,  as  the  bulwarks 
of  the  Protestant  faith,  as  tending  in  the  highest  degree  to  promote 
Christianity,  L  e.  virtue  and  happiness,    finally,  believing  that  a 
Idngly  government,  checked  and  balanced  by  a  proud  aristocracy, 
and  a  due  admixture  of  a  popular  representation,  is  the  only  one  fit 
for  these  kingdoms,  (we  meddle  not  with  what  may  be  fit  under 
other  circumstances  in  other  lands  or  ages,)  we  have  always  incul- 
cated the  maxim  of  honouring  the  King,  and  all  put  in  authority 
under  him,  with  the  honours  they  deserve.    Their  enemies,  Whig, 
Jacobin,  Radical,  Deist,  Demagogue,  or  whatever  other  title  they 
take,  are  our  enemies,  and  with  them  we  have  no  truce.     Caring 
little  for  the  newfangled  and  weathercock  doctrines  every  day 
broached  around  us,  and  knowing,  by  long  experience,  that  we  have 
thriven  under  the  old  notions,  we  hold  to  them  with  a  tenacity,  which 
to  some  may  appear  obstinate,  but  which,  as  yet,  we  have  seen  no 
reason  to  repent.   Intimately  convinced  that  this  country  is  a  great 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  Grod,  we  hope  that  it  will  not  be  turned 
to  evil,  and  to  the  utmost  of  our  ability  shall  resist  all  machina- 
tions for  that  purpose.    And  loving  that  country  with  a  more  than 
filial  love,  attached  to  all  its  interests,  rejoicing  in  its  prosperity, 
grieved  to  the  soul  in  its  adversity,  delighted  to  see  it  victorious  in 
war,  still  more  delighted  to  see  it  tranquil  at  home,  and  honoured 
abroad  during  peace,  we  shall  never  cease  to  advocate  the  cause  of 
those  whose  exertions  we  firmly  believe  have  promoted,  and  will 
promote,  its  happiness  or  its  glory.     Of  the  effect  of  our  work  in 
diffusing  a  healthy  and  manly  tone  throughout  the  empire,  and  of 
creating  a  proper  spirit  of  courage  and  patriotism,  it  would  be  va- 
nity to  speak.     It  has  had  its  effect^  and  we  are  satisfied. 

Hark !  exquisite  music  !  Our  street-bands  are  indeed  wondrously 
executive. — "  Wha  wadna  be  in  love  with  bonny  Maggy  Lauder  ?" 
— Come,  Tickler — a  jig,  a  jig  ! — Gentle  reader,  farewell,  and  par- 
don us  for  having  thus  bestowed  our  tediousness  upon  you.  Not 
one  half  of  our  good  works  are  yet  touched  upon,  but  true  merit 
is  ever  modest. 

So  WE  WISH  THE  UxivERSE  A  HArrv  New  Year* 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

A  few  words  to  correspondents.  We  began  our  work  with- 
out ever  dreaming  of  correspondents,  being  in  ourselves  an  host. 
Matter  enough  we  have  ever  had — far  more  than  enough ;  and  by 
means  of  such  machinery  as  we  possess,  we  can,  in  one  day,  work 
up  the  raw  material  into  the  most  firm  and  beautiful  texture  for 
immediate  sale— all  articles  warranted.  But  month  after  month, 
correspondents,  unasked,  have  joined  our  banners.  Country  gentle- 
men of  fortune,  and  no  profession — ^town  gentlemen  of  profession, 
and  no  fortune— doctors  of  ^sculapian  skill— clergymen  of  the  old 
Jeremy  Taylor  breed — barristers,  who  one  day  or  other  will  be 
Copleys-^naval  and  military  officers,  emulous  of  Nelson  and  ODo- 
herty — men  before  the  mast  and  among  the  light-bobs — travelling 
Fellows  of  Colleges — ^merchants  worth  a  plum — clerks  with  sala- 
laries  of  L.75  per  annum — maiden  ladies  of  true  motherly  affec- 
tions— misses  in  their  teens — and  wonderful  old  women,  who  have 
cut  young  teeth  at  fourscore  and  ten — A  merry  New-year  to  yoir 
all !  You  know  us  too  well  now  to  be  in  any  feverish  anxiety 
about  the  insertion  of  your  articles.  An  Editor  must  be  some- 
thing of  a  despot,  although  by  nature  the  mildest  of  men.  But 
he  never  forgets  one  single  soul  of  you — and  every  now  and  then, 
an  Article,  supposed  to  be  lost  for  ever,  appears  suddenly  with  all 
the  effulgence  of  a  comet.  Talent,  wit,  learning,  never  can  knock 
in  vain  at  the  door  of  our  Sanctum ;  nor  is  there  one  instance 
on  record  of  either  having  left  its  interior  in  disappointment.  De- 
lightful has  it  been  to  us  to  see  genius  coming  forth  in  power  from 
the  most  unexpected  quarters,  to  the  support  of  principles  for 
ever  exposed  to  danger,  but  we  now  believe  imperishable.  In  an- 
other year  or  so,  perhaps  we  shall  publish  a  List  of  Contributors, 
such  as  never  appeared  to  any  Joint-Stock  Company.  The  world 
knows  the  inexhaustible  richness  of — The  Mine, 
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To  Christopher  North^  Emq. 


My  dear  North^ 

In  the  proposal  you  have  of  late  so 
earnestly  and  frequently  urged  on  me, 
that  I  should  shape  ana  parcel  out  my 
military  recollections  into  articles  for 
your  Magazine,  I  really  am  at  a  loss 
to  recognize  eidier  that  felicity  of  tact, 
or  soundness  of  jud^ent,  hy  which 
you  are  usually  distmguished.  I  re- 
member in  1816,  when  our  acquaint- 
ance first  commenced,  (it  was  at  Gib- 
raltar, on  your  return  from  the  Le- 
vant,) that  certain  moving  narrations 
of  the  accidents  I  had  encountered  by 
flood  and  field,  did  occasionally  con- 
tribute, along  with  the  Malaga  and 
cigars,  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the 
evenings  in  my  barrack-room,  when 
you  condescended  to  become  its  guest. 
X  ou  were  then  obligingly  tolerant  of 
the  poorness  of  your  cheer,  both  men- 
tal and  physical,  at  least  politely  qui- 
escent when  I  assumed  the  dreaded, 
though  acknowledged  privilege  of  an 
old  soldier,  and 

*'  JPought  all  my  battles  o*er  again, 
And  thrice  I  slew  the  slain.'* 

You  did  more  than  this.  You  strongly 
recommended  me  to  compend  a  regular 
and  consecutive  narrative  of  the  more 
strildi^  portions  of  my  military  ca- 
-  reer,  m>m  the  confused  chaos  of  ma- 
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terials  I  had  laid  before  you,  and  as* 
sured  me  of  your  conviction,  that  the 
strong  interest  they  had  excited  in  you 
would  not  be  unpartidpated  by  the 
public. 

My  own  indolence,  and  other  causes 
not  now  necessary  to  notice,  prevent* 
ed  my  then  following  your  advice. 
I  did  not  write  a  book,  though  die 
time  was  certainly  favourable  for  such- 
an  imdertaking.  The  excitement  pro- 
duced by  the  war,  and  its  gl(»ious 
termination,  had  not  yet  passed  away  ; 
Waterloo  still  rung  in  every  ear;  tne. 
allies  were  yet  in  Paris ;  Napoleon  was 
scarcely  chained  to  his  rock ;  the  voice 
of  the  reading  public  was  for  tinzr— 
war  not  merely  in  the  pride,  pomp,  and 
circumstance  with  which  it  is  invested 
by  the  historian,  but  in  tl\ose  humbler 
aspects,  andmore  midute  details,  which 
those  alone  who  were  themselves  actord 
in  the  scene  can  supply.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  booksellers  set  at  work 
their  potent  spells  to  evoke  military 
spirits  from  the  vasty  deep.  And  wlio 
answered  to  the  call?  Why,  James 
Simpson,  and  a  few  other  tourists  of 
eoual  calibre  and  capacity  for  the  task. 
The  Farce  of  Simpson  S^  Co.,  however, 
was  played  with  success,  and  had  a  run. 
And  such  was  then  die  indiscriminate 
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mental  o(»iflict«  I  knew  myself  to  be 
brave,  only  because  I  wanted  courage 
to  be  a  coward.  No  man  fears  death 
more  than  I  do,  or  would  shrink  more 
sensitively  from  its  appalling  gripe. 
But  in  me  the  certainty  of  snam&— 
of  being  cut  off  from  my  fellow-men, 
a  mark  for  the  finger  of  scorn  to  point 
atp— outweighed  in  terror  the  probabi- 
lity of  death.  Surely  to  choose  the 
ieasi  of  two  evils,  one  of  which  is 
inevitable,  is  no  proof  of  courage ; 
more,  than  this  I  have  never  done. 

You  will  say  this  verges  on  para- 
dox, but  I  cannot  think  so.  The  le- 
gitimate conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
it  is,  not  that  he  is  the  brave  man 
who  runs  away,  and  the  coward  who 
fights,  because  both  equally  follow  the 
stronger  impulse.  The  brave  man 
does  not  fear  death  less  than  the  cow- 
ard, but  he  fears  disgrace  more. 

I  have  been  more  prolix  about  these 
matters  than  they  require,  but  I  wisJi- 
ed  you  not  to  think  that  the  task  you 
impoHse  upon  me,  of  favouring  the 
public  with  an  account  of  my  '^  me- 
morabilia," was  attended  with  neither 
'  pain  nor  sacrifice  on  my  part,  and  also 
that  you  should  understand  the  spirit 
of  perfect  openness  and  sincerity  which 
I  snail  bring  to  the  execution  of  it.  I 
shall  at  least  not  attempt  to  pass  my- 
self for  better  than  I  am,  and  if  I 
trade  in  base  metal,  no  man  shall  say 
that  I  palmed  it  on  him  for  gold.  Of 
autobiography,  (commonly  so  called,) 
God  knows  we  have  enough,  and  more 
than  enough.  Repetition  has  staled 
its  infinite  varieties,  and  from  Cum- 
berland and  Colley  Gibber,  both  up* 
wards  and  downwards,  we  have  been 
palled  with  all  the  incense  and  adula- 
tion which  vanity  is  ever  seeking  op- 
portunity to  offer  at  the  shrine  of  self- 
love.  Vanity,  in  various  modifications 
indeed,  but  still  vanity,  is  and  must 
be  the  ruling  principle  of  this  kind  of 
work.  Some  men  delight  to  show 
themselves  in  a  full-dress  holiday  suit, 
and  cooped  up  in  stays  and  a  stiff  cra- 
vat, others  dress  themselves  like  opera 
dancers,  in  flesh-coloured  silk,  which 
they  wish  to  pass  off  upon  us  for  their 
skin.  Easily,  however,  as  such  de- 
ceptions are  detected,  they  are  proba- 
bly aU  that,  in  this  kind  of  writing, 
we  have  any  reason  to  expect. 

No  man  will  reveal  of  nimself  that 
which  he  knows  must  render  him  an 
object  of  di^ust  or  aversion  to  his 
feUow-men.  When  he  approaches  the 


task,  even  in  good  fiuth,  hft  will  in- 
voluntarily cast  his  defects  into  the 
shade,  or  endeavour  to  screen  them 
from  our  view.  Depend  on  it,  when 
"  pimpled  Hazlitt    draws  his  own 

Eortrait,  he  manages  that  the  chief 
ght  does  not  fall  on  his  **  starry 
front,"  or  the  huge  carbimcle  on  his 
nose,  and  you  will  see  nothing  on  can- 
vass of  the  obtrusive  buck-tooth  bj 
which  his  visage  is  disfigured.  So  it 
is  with  us  all.  Our  weakness  will  not 
let  us  exhibit  ourselves  as  God  made 
us,  our  vanity  is  ever  at  work  to  con- 
ceal  our  mental  blotches  anderuptions, 
to  erase  the  impression  of  the  seal 
which  nature  set  on  us,  and  softai 
down  into  dull  smoothness  and  mono- 
tony,  those  marks  and  prominences 
on  which  our  very  idiosyncrasy  de« 
pends. 

But  what  a  man  has  not  coar^;e 
to  say  openly  of  himself,  he  may  say 
in  the  person  of  another,  his  words 
may  be  uttered  by  other  lips,  and  his 
sentiments  transferred  to  another  bo- 
som ;  and  the  belief  that  this  was  done 
by  Lord  Byron  in  his  assumed  ehfr* 
racter  of  Cnilde  Harold,  was  the  cir- 
cumstance that  contributed  more  than 
any  other  to  the  vivid  and  overween- 
ing interest  with  which  that  vigorous 
creation  has  been  regarded  by  the 
world.  Even  in  the  trifling  Sketehes 
which  I  am  about  to  attempt,  there- 
fore, I  cannot  but  consider  the  "  no- 
minis  umbra"  imder  which  I  abide,  a 
^eat  and  indispensable  advantage.  It 
IS  a  mask  which  will  not  hide  the 
changes  of  the  countenance,  a  xobe 
whi(£  will  not  cover  the  working  of 
the  muscles,  or  the  pulsation  of  the 
heart. 

It  is  unnecessary  that  I  should  say 
more.  If,  after  a  calm  and  deliberate 
consideration,  you  stiU  persist  in  think- 
ing your  work  can  derive  advantage 
ifrom  any  communications  of  mine,  I 
will  not  refuse  to  grant  the  act  of 
friendship  you  have  so  eamestiy  d^ 
manded.  I  only  fear  you  wiU  aocuse 
me  of  inordinate  vanity  in  saying  so 
much  where  so  little  was  required,  and 
furnishing  a  comment^  so  volumi- 
nous  and  disproportioned  to  the  vakie 
of  the  text.  This  is,  at  best,  to  adqpt 
the  exaggeration  of  the  Eastern  Coster* 
monger,  who  proclaims  to  the  world, 
in  the  name  of  the  prophet — "  FigsJ' 
Ever  yours,  &c. 
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In  a  distant  part  of  the  parish^  in 
one  of  its  wildest  and  most  uncultiva- 
ted regions^  stands  a  solitary  cottage^ 
which^  not  more  from  the  absolute 
dreariness  of  its  location^  than  from 
the  melancholy  aspect  of  its  architec- 
tnre^  can  hardly  ftul  to  attract  the  no- 
tice of  any  wanderer  who  may  chance 
to  pass  that  way.  It  stands  all  alone 
upon  a  desolate  moor.  There  are  npt 
even  the  varieties  occasioned  by  hill 
and  dale^  to  give  to  the  thing  the 
least  of  a  romantic  appearance ;  but, 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  ^all  is  one 
flat,  dreary  common,  so  perfectly  bare 
of  pasture  that  the  very  sheep  seem  to 
shun  it,  whilst  one  or  two  old  wither- 
ed firs  give  evidence  that  man  has,  at 
some  period  or  another,  endeavoured 
to  turn  it  to  use,  but  has  abandoned  the 
attempt,  because  he  found  it  fruitless. 

'Almost  in  the  centre  of  this  moor 
stands  the  cottage  above  alluded  to. 
Its  walls,  constructed  partly  of  brick, 
partly  of  deals,  give  free  passage  to 
every  blast,  let  it  blow  from  what 
quarter  it  may ;  and  its  roof,  original- 
ly tiled,  is  now  covered  over,  where  it 
is  covered  at  all,  in  some  parts  by 
patches  of  miserable  thatch,  in  others 
by  boards  nsuled  on,  by  an  unskilful 
hand,  to  the  rafters.  The  cottage  is 
two  stories  high,  and  presents  five 
windows,  besides  a  door  on  each  side 
of  it.  The  windows,  as  may  be  guess- 
ed, retain  but  few  fragments  of  glass 
within  the  frames,  the  deficiency  being 
supplied  by  old  hats,  rags,  jackets, 
and  rabbit-skins :  whilst  of  the  doors, 
the  front  or  main  one  hangs  by  a 
single  hinge,  and  that  behind  is  fas- 
tened to  tne  sinister  lintel  by  no  few- 
er than  five  latches  made  of  leather. 

Of  the  grounds  by  which  it  is  be- 
girt, a  few  words  will  suffice  to  con- 
vey an  adequate  idea.  In  setting  out 
from  the  Vicarage,  he  who  wishes  to 
reach  that  cottage  had  better  make,  in 
the  first  place,  for  the  high-road. 
Having  traversed  that  for  a  while,  he 
will  observe  a  narrow  foot-path  on  the 
left  hand,  which,  after  descending  to 
the  bottom  of  a  glen,  and  rising  again 
to  the  summit  of  a  green  hiU,  will 


bring  him  within  view  of  the  desolate 
tract  already  noticed,  and  will  conduct 
him  safely,  for  in  truth  there  is  no 
pass  besides  itself  across  the  wild,  to 
the  hovel  in  question.  There  it^ends. 
It  stretches  nowhere  beyond ;  indeed, 
it  has  evidently  been  formed  by  the 
tread  of  the  tenants  of  that  lonely  ha« 
bitation,  as  they  have  gone  to  or  re- 
turned from  church  and  market ;  the 
scantiness  of  the  soil  has  doubtless 
given  a  facility  to  its  formation ;  for, 
in  truth,  were  any  human  being  to 
walk  twenty  times  backwards  and  for- 
wards over  any  given  spot  in  the  moor, 
he  would  leave  a  trace  of  his  journey 
behind  him,  which  whole  summers 
and  winters  would  hardly  suffice  to 
obliterate. 

Whilst  the  front  door  of  the  cottage 
opens  at  once  upon  the  heath,  a  cou]^e 
of  roods  of  garden-ground,  surround- 
ed by  a  broken  gorse-hedge  in  the 
rear,  give  proof  of  the  industry  or  idle- 
ness of  its  tenants.  Through  the 
middle  of  this  plot  runs  a  straight 
walk,  ending  at  a  style^  or  immovable 
gate,  erected  in  the  lower  fence.  The 
artides  produced  are  such  only,  on 
each  side  of  that  walk,  as  require 
little  or  no  soil  to  bring  them  to  per- 
fection. A  bed  of  potatoes,  some  rows 
of  cabbages  and  savoys,  two  apple- 
trees,  a  damson  and  a  boolus,  half  a 
dozen  gooseberry-bushes,  with  twice 
as  many.of  red-currant,  constitute  the 
sum  total  of  the  crop  ever  reared  upon 
it.  To  make  such  a  soil  produce  even 
these,  must,  I  apprehend,  have  requi- 
red some  labour ;  and  I  will  do  its  in- 
habitants the  justice  to  observe,  that;, 
overgrown  as  it  is  now  with  nettles 
and  rank  weeds,  there  was  a  time 
when  labour  was  not  spared  upon  it. 

In  this  miserable  hovel  dwelt,  for 
many  years  previous  to  my  arrival 
in  tne  parish,  old  Simon  Lee,  the 
most  skilful  and  the  most  deter- 
mined poacher  in  all  the  county ; 
he  was  now  the  father  of  five  chil- 
dren, the  eldest  of  whom  when  I  first 
became  acquainted  with  him,  had  at- 
tained his  twenty-third  year,  whilst 
the  youngest  was  just  begitoning  to 
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run  aIone>  being  as  yet  afraid  to  trust 
itself  beyond  arms-length  from  the 
chairs  or  tables,  or  any  other  sub- 
stance of  which  it  could  lay  hold. 
Simon  himself  was  turned  sixty.  He 
was  a  short  man,  measuring  not  more 
than  five  feet  five  inches  from  the 
sole  of  his  foot  to  the  crown  of  his 
head.  His  make  was  spare^  but  bony 
and  muscular ;  his  face,  seamed  as  it 
was  by  exposure  to  weather,  had,  on 
the  whole,  a  good  expression;  and 
there*  was  a  great  deal  more  of  intelli- 
gence in  his  keen  black  eye  than  you 
will  often  observe  in  the  eye  of  an 
English  peasant.  Simon's  ordinary 
dress,  when  he  went  abroad,  was  a 
short  brown  gaberdine,  which  reach- 
ed barely  to  his  knees,  a  pair  of  fus- 
tian trowsers,  hobnailed  shoes,  and 
thick  worsted  stockings.  His  hat  was 
made  of  straw,  and  manufactured  by 
his  own  hands ;  and  you  never  failed 
to  observe  a  piece  of  black  tape  or  rib- 
bon bound  round  it,  just  above  the 
brim,  Simon  was,  or  rather  would 
have  been,  but  for  his  determined  pre- 
dilection in  favour  of  the  primitive 
employment  of  the  chase,  one  of  the 
best  and  most  trust- worthy  labourers 
in  the  parish.  Set  him  to  what  you 
would,  he  never  failed  to  do  you  jus- 
tice. I  have  had  him,  again  and  again, 
to  dig  in  my  garden,  and  have  com- 
pared his  diligence  with  that  of  other 
men  who  bore  a  fairer  character,  and 
I  must  do  Simon  the  justice  to  say, 
that  he  has  invariably  worked  harder 
for  his  day's  pay  than  any  individual 
among  them.  In  the  matter  of  ho- 
nesty, again,  you  might  trust  him 
with  untold  gold.  Much  as  he  was 
disliked,  and  I  know  no  character  in 
a  country  place  more  universally  dis- 
liked .than  a  poacher,  not  a  human 
being  laid  a  theft  or  a  robbery  to  his 
charge ;  indeed,  he  was  so  well  thought 
of  in  that  respect,  that  it  was  no  un- 
common circumstance  for  the  persons 
who  blamed  him  most  severely,  to 
hire  him,  when  occasion  required,  to 
watch  their  orchards  or  hop-poles: 
For  Simon  was  well  known  to  fear 
neither  man  nor  devil.  He  really  and 
truly  was  one  of  the  few  persons, 
among  the  lower  orders,  whom  chance 
has  thrown  in  my  way,  whose  pro- 
pensity for  poaching  I  should  be  dis- 
posed to  pronounce  innate,  or  a  thing 
of  principle. 
As  a  proof  of  this^  I  need  only  men- 


tion that  Simon  and  I  have  discussed 
the  subject  repeatedly,  and  that  he 
has  argued  in  favour  of  his  occupation 
as  stoutly  and  openly  as  if  there  had 
been  no  law  in  existence  against  it. 
"  Why,  you  know,  it  is  illegal,"  I 
would  say ;  '^  and  you  must  likewise 
know  that  it  is  little  better  than  steal- 
ing.  What  right  have  you  to  take  £he 
hares  or  partridges  which  belong  to 
another  man  ?"  "  Lord  bless  you,  sir/' 
was  Simon's  invariable  reply,  **  if  yoa 
Will  only  tell  me  to  whom  they  belong, 
I  promise  you  never  to  kill  another 
while  I  live."  "  They  belong,"  said 
I,  "  to  those  upon  whose  lands  they 
feed.  Would  you  consider  it  right  to 
take  one  of  Sir  Harry  Oxendeer^s 
sheep  or  turkeys ;  why  then  will  you 
take  his  hares  or  his  pheasants?" 
'*  As  to  the  matter  of  that,"  replied 
Sitbon,  "  there  is  a  mighty  difference 
between  sheep  and  hares.  Sheep  are 
bought  for  money,  they  remain  al- 
ways upon  one  spot,  they  bear  the 
owner's  mark,  they  are  articles  of  bar- 
ter and  sale,*'  (I  profess  not  to  give 
my  friend's  exact  words,  only  the  sub- 
stance of  his  argument,)  ^'  and  they 
have  always  been  such.  But  the  hare 
which  is  found  on  Sir  Harry's  grounds 
to-day,  may  be  found  on  Squire 
Deeds's  to-morrow,  and  mayhap  Sir 
Edward  Knatchbull's  the  day  af- 
ter; now,  to  which  of  these  three 
gentlemen  can  the  hare  be  said  to  be- 
long? No,  sir.  God  made  the  wild 
beasts  of  the  field  and  the  fowls  of  the 
air  for  the  poor  man  as  well  as  for  the 
rich.  I  will  never  so  far  forget  my- 
self as  to  plunder  any  man's  hen-roost, 
or  take  away  his  cattle ;  but  as  long 
as  these  old  arms  can  wield  a  gun,  and 
these  old  hands  can  set  a  snare,  I  will 
never  be  without  a  hare  or  a  pheasant, 
if  I  happen  to  want  it."  There^was 
no  arguing  against  a.  man  who  would 
talk  thus;  so  after  combating  the  point 
with  him  for  a  time,  I  finally  gave  it 
up. 

The  worst  of  it  was,  however,  that 
Simon  not  only  poached  himself,  but 
he  brought  up  his  son  to  the  same 
occupation.  The  Lees  were  notorious 
throughout  the  country.  Not  a  game- 
keeper round  but  knew  them;  nor 
was  there  one  who  did  not,  in  some 
'  degree,  stand  in  awe  of  them.  It  was 
suspected,  too,  that  they  had  good 
frierids  somewhere  behind  the  curtain ; 
for  though  the  patriarch  had  been  con- 
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Uiat  t)iey  should  earn  their  bread  in 
an  honest  way>  and  be  beholden  to  no 
human  being.  Simon  being  the  eldest 
of  the  family^  succeeded,  on  the  death 
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victed  sereral  times^  he  always  mana^ 
ged  to  pay  the  fine,  and^  except  once, 
had  never  suffered  imprisonment. 
I  deem  it  no  part  of  a  country  cler- 


gyman's duty  to  quarrel  with  one  of    of  his  father^  to  the  farm.    But  he 
his  parishioners  because  he  happens  to     had   hardly   taken   possession  when 


set  th^  game-laws  at  defiance.  Per- 
haps of  all  the  laws  that  exist  they  are 
in  themselves  the  least  defensible^  and 
they  1^  to  consequences  often  more 
serious  than  their  warmest  advocate 
would  willingly  anticipate.  But  with 
the  justice  or  injustice^  the  policy  or 
impolicy  of  these  laws,  I  have  no  con- 
cern ;  there  they  are  upon  the  statute- 
book,  and,  like  all  other  laws,  they 
ought  to  be  observed.  Still  I  repeat, 
that  a  clergyman  has  no  business  to 
quarrel  with  a  poor  man  who  trans- 
gresses in  this  point,  and !  in  none  be- 
sides. For  my  own  share,  though  I 
never  told  Simon  as  much,  I  could  not 
but  feel  a  kind  of  respect  for  him. 


the  rage  for  large  farms  b^an  to  show> 
itself;  and  in  a  few  years  after,  he 
was  sent  adrift,  in  order  that  his  fields 
might  be  added  to  those  of  a  wealthy 
tenant,  who  undertook  to  cultivate 
them  better,  and  pay  some  two  shil^ 
lings  per  acre  more  to  the  landlcnrd* 
Whetner  the  new  tenant  kept  his  pro- 
mise in  the  first  of  these  stipulations 
may  be  doubted.  In  the  last  he  was 
very  punctual,  and  in  a  short  time  h$ 
rode  as  good  a  horse,  and  kept  as  good 
a  table,  as  his  landlord  himself. 

It  was  a  severe  wound  to  Simon's 
proud  heart,  his  expulsion  from  his 
paternal  roof.  *'  In  that  house,  sir/' 
said  he'  to  me  one  day  when  we  talked 


such  as  I  never  felt  for  any  other  of    of  the  circumstance,  '^  in  that  house  I 


the  fraternity,  because  he  not  only 
deemed  it  unnecessary  to  deny  his 
poaching,  but  defended  ith  I  love  to 
see  men  act  upon  principle,  even  when 
the  rectitude  of  tne  proceedings  may 
be  questionable. 

I  have  said  that  Simon  Lee  was  no 
favourite  among  his  neighbours,  and 
the  only  cause  which  I^have  as  yet  as- 
signed for  the  fact  is,  that  he  was  a 
poadier.  Doubtless  this  had  its  weight 
But  the  love  of  poaching  was,  un- 
fortunately for  himself,  not  the  only 
disagreeable  humour  with  which  he 
was  afflicted.  There  exists  not  within 
the  compass  of  the  four  seas  a  prouder 
spirit  than  that  which  animated  the 
form  of  Simon  Lee.  He  never  would 
accept  a  favour  from  any  man ;  he 
would  not  crouch  or  bend  to  the  high- 
est lord  in  the  land.  Yet  Simon  was 
no  jacobin  ;  quite  the  reverse.  This 
was  the  genuine  stubbornness,  the 
hardy  independence,  which  was  wont 
to  render  an  English  peasant  more 


drew  my  first  breath,  and  I  hoped  to 
draw  my  last.  For  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  have  the  Lees  inhabited  it ; 
and  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  his  ho- 
nour has  not  upon  all  nis  lands  a  fa- 
mily who  pay  their  rent  more  ptmc- 
tuafiy  than  we  did,  or  one  more  ready 
to  serve  him,  either,  by  day  or  night* 
Well,  well,  ihe  landlord  cares  nothing 
for  the  tenant  now,  nor  the  tenant  for 
the  landlord ;  it  was  not  so  when.  I 
was  a  boy." 

I  have  been  told  by  those  who  re- 
member his  dismissal,  diat  Simon 
seemed  for  a  time,  after  leaving  his 
little  &rm,  like  one  who  had  lost  every- 
thing that  was  dear  to  him.  To  hire 
another  was  impossible,  for  small  farms 
were  not  to  be  had,  and  had  the  con- 
trary  been  the  case,  it  was  more  than 
questioned  whether  he  could'  have 
brought  himself  to  bestow  the  labour 
of  a  good  tenant  upon  any  besides  the 
fields  whicb  he  persisted  in  calling  his 
own.    Under  these  circumstances  he 


trnly  noble  than  the  titled  slave  of    took  the  cottage  on  the  moor,  as  much. 


France  or  Germany,  but  which,  un- 
fortonately,  has  of  late  years  yielded 
to  the  fashionable  agricultural  system, 
and  to  the  ruinous  and  demoralizing 
operations  of  the  poor  laws.  Simon 
was  the  son  of  a  man  who  had  inhe- 
rited a  farm  of  some  thirty  or  forty 
acres,  from  a  long  line  of  ancestors ; 
who  loved  his  landlord,  as  the  clans- 
men of  the  Highlands  were  wont  to 
love  their  chief,  and  who  prided  him- 
self in  bringing  up  his  children  so  as 


it  was  said,  because  it  stood  far  from 
neighbours,  as  on  any  other  account, 
and  there  he  remained  in  a  state  oi 
perfect  idleness,  till  his  little  stodk  of 
money  was  expended,  and  he  felt  that 
he  must  either  work  or  starve. 

Simon  had  married  before  the  inhe^ 
riiance  came  to  him;  his  eldest  boy 
was  able  to  run  about  when  he  left  it. 
His  fifth  was  weaned,  when  at  length 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  being  exhaust* 
ed,  and  all  the  little  capital  swallowed 
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up,  he  fbund  himself  under  the  ne- 
oesfflty  of  looking  out  for  a  master.  I 
have  always  heen  at  a  loss  to  conceive 
why  he  snould  have  applied  to  the 
very  man  who  displaced  him,  in  pre- 
ference to  any  of  the  other  parishion- 
ers, hut  so  it  was.  He  requested,  and 
obtained  permission  to  cultivate  as  a 
hind,  at  dafly  wages,  those  very  fallows 
which  he  and  his  ancestors  had  so  long 
tilled  for  their  own  profit ;  and  from 
every  account,  qo  man  could  be  more 
fkithMlv  served  than  his  employer, 
nor  any  lands  more  skilfully  managed 
llian  those  which  he  ploughed.  Was 
this  the  affection  of  a  rude  mind  to 
inanimate  objects,  or  what  was  it  ? 

Time  passed,  and  Simon's  family 
increased  upon  him,  year  after  year. 
Still  he  laboured  on ;  and  though  his 
wages  were  not,  perhaps,  competent 
to  support  a  wife  and  eight  children 
in  comfort,  (for  there  were  originally 
eight  of  them,)  still  they  made  their 
wants  square  with  their  means,  and 
80  kept  above  the  world.  But  there  is 
no  struggling  against  sickness.  It 
pleased  God  to  visit  him  with  a  ma- 
lignant fever,  of  which  every  indivi- 
dual, from  the  father  and  mother, 
down  to  the  infant  at  the  breast,  par- 
took, and  from  which  three  out  of  the 
number  never  recov^ed.  Alas !  the 
rich  man  knows  not  what  the  poor 
man  suffers,  when  disease  takes  up 
its  abode  in  his  dwelling.  It  is  bad 
enough  if  his  children  be  attacked; 
bad,  very  bad,  because  even  then  there 
is  the  doctor's  bill  to  pay,  and  the  lit- 
tle comforts  to  procure  which  the  doc- 
tor may  recommend  as  necessary  to 
their  recovery ;  but  when  he  himself 
falls  a  victim  to  the  infection,  when 
the  arm  upon  which  all  depend  is  un- 
nerved by  sickness,  and  the  limbs 
which  ought  to  provide  food  for  half- 
a-dozen  nungry  mouths,  are  chained 
down  to  a  wretched  pallet — God  for- 
give the  rich  man  who  knows  of  this, 
and  leaves  a  family  so  situated  to  its 
fate!  Such,  however,  was  the  case 
with  Simon  Lee  and  his  household. 
For  a  full  fortnight  he  was  himself 
confined  to  bed.  His  wife  caught  the 
infection  from  him,  and  communica- 
ted it  to  the  children.  The  little  mo- 
ney which  they  had  in  the  house  was 
soon  exhausted ;  they  lived  for  a  while 
on  the  produce  of  their  garden  ;  but 
at  length  nature  rebelled,  and  Simon, 
after  many  a  struggle,  had  recourse  to 
the  parish.    I  shau  give  the  particu- 


lars of  this  application  as  tfaey  wwe 
communicatee!  to  me  by  one  of  the 
committee. 

''We  were  sitting,"  said  my  in- 
formant, "  as  usual,  of  a  Thursday 
evening,  in  the  room  allotted  to  us  in 
the  work-house.   We  had  had  a  good  ' 
many  applications,  for  the  typhus  was 

Erevalent  at  the  time,  and  we  had  re- 
eved several,  when,  on  ringing  the 
bell  to  see  whether  any  more  were 
waiting,  to  the  astonishment  of  all 
present,  in  walked  Simon  Lee.  At 
first  we  hardly  knew  him,  he  was  ao 
wasted  and  so  altered.  But  he  located 
at  us  with  the  same  keen  glance  with 
which  he  used  to  r^ard  us  when  he 
was  one  of  our  number,  and  stood 
leaning  upon  his  stick  in  silence.  Our 
overseer  at  that  time  was  Farmer 
Scratc)i,  a  man,  as  you  know  him,  not 
remarkable  for  his  kindness  of  heart, 
or  liberality  of  disposition.  **  What 
want  you,  Simon  ?  said  he,  **  surely 
you  cannot  be  in  need^of  relief?"  "I 
am  in  need,  though," said  Simon ;"I 
would  not  have  come  here,  werenot  my 
family  starving."  "  We  have  no  re- 
lief to  give  you,"  answered  the  over- 
seer ;  "  you  ought  to  have  taken  bet- 
ter  care  of  your  money  when  you  had 
it.  I  wonaer  you  are  not  ashamed  ta 
come  here  like  a  common  pauper  ;  you 
that  used  to  grant  relief,  and  not  to 
ask  it"  Simon's  blood  rushed  to  his 
cheeks  as  the  overseer  spoke.  He 
raised  himself  erect  upon  his  sta^  and 
looking  proudly  at  us,  he  turned  upon 
his  heel  and  walked  away.  '  This  is 
the  first  time  I  have  asked  alms/  cried 
he,  as  he  opened  the  door,  '  and  it 
shall  be  the  last.'  Simon-  has  had 
sickness  in  his  family  repeatedly  since 
that  time.  I  have  known  him  be  a  full 
fortnight  without  work,  yet  he  has 
never  come  to  the  parish  since." 

I  was  a  good  deal  struck  and  a£feet- 
ed  by  this  story,  so  I  took  the  first 
opportunity  that  offered  of  discussiiig 
the  subject  of  it  with  Simon  himseli* 
''It  is  all  quite  true,  sir,"  said  lie* 
"  The  overseer  was  harsh,  and  I  was 

Eroud,  so  we  parted."  "And  how 
aveyoudonesince?"askedI.  "Why, 
bad  enough  sometimes,"  was  the  re- 
ply ;  "  but  poor  folks,  you  know,  sir, 
cannot  be  nice.  And  1  will  tell  you. 
It  never  entered  into  my  head  till  I 
was  on  my  way  home  from  the  com- 
mittee, tluit  to  be  in  want  of  ^pod, 
whilst  the  hares  were  eating  my  cab- 
bages every  night,  and  the  parmdges 
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feeding  not  a  tod  from  my  door^  was 
no  very  wise  act  I  poached,  as  you 
call  it,  to  feed  my  children.  I  have 
never,  killed  game  for  any  other  pur- 
pose ;  and  whilst  there  is  a  head  of  it 
left,  and  I  am  able  to  catch  it^  they 
shall  not  be  beholden  to  the  parish  for 
a  meal." 

I  cannot  help  thinking  thai  the  his-^ 
tory  of  Simon  Lee,  as  far  as  it  has  yet 
been  detailed,  contains  a  lesson  well 
worth  the  attention  both  of  country 
gentlemen  and  farmers.  Whilst  the 
old  system  of  land-letting  continued, 
and  every  twenty  or  forty  acres  ci 
ground  supported  an  honest  family, 
it  is  very  probable  that  the  landlord 
received  a  less  sum  in  the  shape  of  crop 
or  yearly  rent,  and  that  the  yeomanry 
rode  poorer  horses,  and  kept  poorer 
tables,  than  they  do  at  present.  But 
it  is  equally  cettain,  that  the  paupers 
to  be  relieved  by  their  parishes  then, 
came  not  up  to  one  fiftieth  part  of 
those  which  are  continually  seeking 
and  obtaining  parochial  relief  now ; 
and  if  the  increEised  burdien  thereby 
imposed  upon  the  land  be  taken  into 


account^  it  will  probably  be  found  that 
agriculturists  are  not  sudi  decided 
gainers  by  the  change  as  most  of  them 
ima^ne.  Besides  all  which^  it  must 
be  manifest  to  all  who  have  eyes  to 
look  round  them,  and  minds  to  com- 
prehend what  they  see,  that  with  the 
race  of  petty  farmers  has  expired  one 
of  the  finest  and  most  virtBims  classes 
of  society.  Their  houses  were  the 
nurseries  of  good  and  faithful  ser- 
vants; they  were  themselves  hospi- 
table to  the  utmost  extent  of  their 
means,  and  almost  always  honest. 
They  were  really,  I  say  not  upon  prin- 
ciple^ but  certamlv  upon  honouraUe 
prejudice,  attached  to  the  constitution 
in  church  and  state.  If,  theuy  the 
country  have  suffered  in  its  moral 
character  by  their  annihilatioq,  he 
must  be  a  very  short-sighted  politician 
indeed  who  imagines  that  tne  injury 
thereby  inflicted  upon  society  can  be 
at  all  compensated  by  any  improve- 
ment in  the  art  of  agriculture^  or  in- 
crease of  the  amount  of  produce  nused 
from  the  soil. 


Chap.  II. 


Having  thus  made  my  reader  in 
some  degree  acquainted  with  Simon 
Lee  and  his  family,  I  proceed  at  once 
to  detail  the  circumstances  which 
alone,  when  I  took  up  the  pen,  I  had 
intended  to  detail.  Simon  had  been 
an  inhabitant  of  his  cottage  oh  the 
moor  upwards  of  twenty  years  before 
I  came  to  the  parish.  Tne  fits  of  sick- 
ness already  hinted  at  had  come  and 
gone  by  iong  ago,  and  the  habits  con- 
sequent upon  them  wiere  all  entwined 
in  nis  very  nature,  so  as  that  nothing 
could  remove  them.  In  fact,  Simon 
had  ceased  to  be  r^arded  by  any  of 
his  neighbours  with  an  eye  of  pity  ; 
.ifaar  his  misfortunes  were  all  forgotten. 
'Whilst  his  poaching  propensity  conti- 
:Qiiing  in  full  vigour,  all  men  spoke  of 
'Um  with  abhorrence. 
'  One  of  the  first  acts  of  a  country 
clergyman,  after  he  has  settled  him- 
self in  the  spot  where  his  duties  lie, 
is,  at  least  ought  to  be,  to  call  upon 
the  whole  of  his  parishioners,  rich  and 
poor ;  and  to  make  himself  acquainted, 
as  well  as  he  can,  with  their  respective 
characters  and  circumstances.  In  pro- 
secuting these  inquiries^  he  is,  of 
course,  liable  to  be  imposed  upon,  ac« 
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cording  as  neighbours  chance  to  IWe 
on  good  or  bad  terms  with  one  an- 
ther; for  it  very  seldom  happens,  1 
am  sorry  to  say,  that  the  poorer  classes 
speak  of  their  acquaintances,  except 
from  the  dictates  of  prejudice,  either 
for  or  against  them.  Then  every  pru- 
dent man  will  hear  all  that  is  said, 
and  remember  it ;  but  he  vrill  use  it 
only  as  the  mariner  uses  his  log-book  ; 
he  will  take  it  as  a  gtiide  in  the  mean- 
while, but  make  large  allowances  for 
the  possibility  of  being  deceived.  In 
the  case  of  Simon^  I  found  this  cau- 
tion peculiarly  necessary.  To  whom- 
soever I  put  a  question  respecting  the 
inhabitant  of  the  cottage  on  the  moor, 
the  answer  was  invariamy  the  same ;-~ 
"  We  know  but  little  of  him,  sir,  for 
he  neighbours  with  no  one ;  but  they 
say  he  is  a  desperate  fellow."  By  tl*e 
farmers  again  I  was  told  of  his  extreme 
insolence,  whilst  Sir  Harry's,  game- 
keeper, who  attended  my  churoi,  as- 
sured me  ^^that  he  was  the  most 
troublesome  rascal  in  all  the  county." 
So,  thought  I,  here  is  a  pretty  sort  of 
a  person  with  whom  I  am  to  come  into 
contact.  But  I  remembered  the  les- 
son given  to  me  by  my  good  father, 
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Mid  tinder  the  idea  that  he  really  was 
a  very  wretched  character^  I  resolved 
to  spare  no  labour  to  ef{ect  his  reform- 
ation. 

The  first  time  I  visited  Simon  was 
in  the  month  of  October.    As  I  was 
anxions  to  see  and  converse  with  the 
man  himself^  I  delayed  my  stroll  till 
the  sun  had  set^  and  the  hours  of  la- 
bour were  passed ;  then^  fully  antici- 
iMiting  a  disagreeable  interview,  I  sal* 
lied  forth.      Holf    an   hour's  walk 
brought  me  to  his  hovel.     I  confess 
that  the  external  appearance  of  it  by 
no  means  induced  me  to  doubt  the 
evil  rumours  communicated  from  so 
many  quarters ;  but  appearances^  I 
recollected,  were  often  aeceitful,  so  I 
determined  to  suspend  my  Judgment 
till  better  grounds  should  be  given  for 
forming  it.    I  accordingly  knocked  at 
the  door ;  a  rough  voice  called  to  come 
in ;  I  pushed  it  open,  and  entered* 
Let  me  describe  the  coup  <f(BU  as  k 
then  fell  upon  me. 

Stepping  over  a  sort  of  oaken  ledge, 
perhaps  three  or  four  inches  in  height, 
I  found  myself  in  a  large  apartment, 
the  floor  of  which  was  earthen,  and 
full  of  inequall^iBS.  The  apartment 
in  Question  occupied  the  better  part 
of  the  basement  of  the  house ;  tliat  is 
to  say,  it  took  in  the  whole  of  the 
lower  story,  except  a  scullery  and  coal- 
hole, partitioned  off  at  one  of  the  ex- 
tremities, by  a  few  rotten  boards. 
There  was  no  want  of  light  here  ;  for 
though  the  better  part  of  each  win- 
dow was  stufied,  as  I  have  already  de- 
.  scribed,  there  being  two  casements, 
besides  a  door  on  one  side,  and  a  like 
number  on  the  other,  besides  various 
Assures  in  the  wall,  the  crevices  capa- 
ble of  admitting  the  sun's  rays  were 
greatly  more  abundant  than  may  usu- 
ally be  seen  in  the  English  poor  man's 
dwelling.  The  room  was  low  in  the 
roof,  in  proportion  to  its  size.  The 
walls,  <nriginally  white* washed,  were 
of  a  dingy  brown ;  on  the  right  hand 
as  you  entered,  was  the  fire-place — a 
huge  orifice— in  the  centre  of  whidi 
stood  u  small  rusty  grate,  having  a 
few  sticks  burning  in  it,  and  a  pot 


woman,  but  now  a  hard-favoared  dit# 
temly  dame)  leaned  over  the  pot,  and 
was  in  the  act  of  brushing  ofPsuch  par* 
tides  of  a  handful  of  salt  as  adhered  to 
her  palm.  The  children,  one  apparently 
about  five,  the  other  about  seven  yeara 
old,  were  rolling  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor,  in  a  state  but  few  degrees  remo- 
ved from  nudity ;  whilst  a  taller  ourl, 
whose  age  I  should  guess  about  toir- 
teen,  dandled  an  infant  in  her  amu 
beside  an  opposite  window. 

Such  was  the  general  aspect  of  the 
room,  and  the  disposition  of  the  family, 
when  I  enter^.  With  respect  to  fur« 
niture,  I  observed  a  small  deal-table, 
four  chairs,  rush-bottomed  once  upon 
a  time,  but  now  greatlj^  in  need  of^re- 
pair,  a  stool  or  two,  a  httle  arm-dudr, 
with  a  hole  in  its  seat,  and  a  long 
bench  or  form.  But  there  were  other 
implements  to  be  seen  more  attractive 
than  these.  On  the  beam  which  ran 
through  the  noddle  of  the  ceiling,  was 
suspended  a  long  fowling-piece ;  there 
were  cranks  nemt  it^iur  two  othesrs, 
but  at  preaeht  they  were  empty.  A 
game-bag,  dyed  au  torts  of  colours 
with  blood  and  grease,  hung  upon  a 
nail  in  the  wall  opposite  to  me ;  be- 
side it  were  two  flew-nets,  such  aa 
fishermen  use  when  they  drag  drains 
narrow  streams;  ana  a  third,  of 


or 

longer  dimensions,  fit  for  use  in  a  pond 
or  lake,  was  thrown  across  the  board- 
ing which  separated  the  apartment 
from  the  coal-hole.  Three  or  $Diir 
shot-belts  dangled  over  the  fire-place  ; 
whilst  several  pairs  of  strong  mudi- 
boots,  leathem-gaiten,  hob-nailed 
shoes,  &c.  &c.,  were  scattered  at  rva^ 
dom  in  the  difiTerent  oomers  of  the 
room. 

The  dogs,  whose  growling  had  been 
sufficiently  audible  even  previous  to 
my  knock  upon  the  door,  no  sooner 
eyed  me,  than  with  one  accord  they 
sprung  to  then:  legs,  barking  angrily, 
and  showed  every  tooth  in  their  heaoit^ 
as  if  prepared  topounce  upon  me.  Th^ 
were,  however,  m  admirable  trainfa^ 
Simon  had  only  to  raise  his  finger, 
giving  at  the  same  time  a  low  whistfef 
when  they  dropped  down,  as  if  they 
boiling  above  them.  On  one  side  of  had  been  shot,  and  remained,  belly  t» 
this  grate,  and  within  the  cavity  of  the  ground,  without  moving  limb  or 
the  cnimney,  sat  Simon.  At  his  feet  tail,  during  the  whole  of  my  visit.  I 
lay  a  lurcher,  a  spaniel,  and  two  rag-  could  not  but  pity  the  unfortmnate 
gal  black  terriers;  and  he  himself  country  gentleman,  into  whose  pre- 
was  busy  twisting  a  wire,  no  doubt  sence  these  dogs,  with  their  master, 
for  some  iisefnl  purpose.  His  wife  should  make  their  way. 
(originally,  I  have  been  told,  a  pretty        It  was  easy  to  discover  from  the 
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demeanour  of  all  present^  that  Simon 
had  been  little  accustomed  to  receive 
visits  from  the  minister  of  his  parish. 
Both  he  and  his  wife  appeared  utterly 
confounded  at  thie  vision  which  now 
stood  before  them*.  The  wire  which 
he  had  been  twisting  was  hastily  drop* 
ped;  he  rose  from  his  seat^  and  unco- 
vering his  head^  stood  staring  as  if  he 
had  seen  a  spirit.  In  like  manner,  the 
housewife  seemed  rooted  to  the  spot 
which  she  occupied  when  I  raised 
the  latch ;  and  tne  noise  of  the  very 
children  ceased,  as  if  by  magic.  I  had 
actually  advanced  as  far  as  the  chim- 
ney-comer before  my  parishioner 
recovered  himself,  or  found  tongue 
enough  to  request  that  I  would  be 
seated. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before 
Simon  and  I  found  ourselves  mutually 
at  ease,  and  the  prejudices  under 
wliich  I  laboured  respecting  him  be- 
gan to  give  way.  He  was  civil,  with- 
out meanness ;  respectful,  without  ex- 
hibiting the  most  remote  approxi- 
mation to  cringing ;  ^nd  honestly,  yet 
manfully,  profess^  to  be  flattered  by 
the  marks  of  attention  which  I  paid 
him.  ^'  You  are  the  first  minister 
that  ever  darkened  these  doors,"  said 
Jie ;  "  and  the  only  ^ntleman  that  has 
condescended  to  notice  old  Simon  Lee, 
since  he  became  poor  and  friendless. 
I  am  glad  to  see  you,  sir.  I  liked  your 
discourse  last  Sunday  much  ;  but, 
thank  God,  want  nothing  from  you 
except  your  good- will." 

*'  And  that  you  shall  have,  my 
friend,"  replied  I ;  '*  but  they  tell  me. 
Simon,  that  you  do  not  lead  exactly 
the  sort  of  life  that  you  ought  to  lead. 
How  comes  it,  that  mens  tongues 
seem  so  free,  when  you  are  the  subject 
of  their  talk  ?" 

'*  Indeed,  sir,"  replied  Simon, "  that 
is  more  than  I  can  tell.  I  know  very 
well  that  I  am  no  favourite  here ;  and 
why  ?  because  I  hate  gossiping ;  be- 
cause I  fancy  myself  as  good  as  any  of 
them ;  because  I  sometimes  speak  my 
mind,  and  will  net  always  run  into 
the  mud  when  a  farmer  or  his  horse 
chances  to  be  in  the  middle  of  the  way. 
But  judge  for  yourself,  sir.  Try  me, 
and  if  you  find  me  a  thief  or  a  rogue> 
then  turn  your  back  upon  me." 

'^  But  you  are  a  poacher,  Simon ; 
and  poaching,  you  know,  is  against 
the  laws  of  your  country." 

*'  So  it  is,  sir,"  was  the  reply, "  and 
I  am  very  sorry  for  it :  but  is  it  against 
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the  law  of  the  Bible  .^  I  have  read 
that  book  through  more  than  once, 
and  I  cannot  see  that  a  poor  man  is 
there  forbidden  to  kill  the  creatures 
which  God  jhas  made  wi}d,  and  given 
up  as  a  sort  of  common  possession  to 
all.  I  know  mall's  laws  are  against 
me,  and  I  have  felt  their  severity  be- 
fore now ;  but  I  go  by  the  law  of  my 
Maker,  and  as  long  as  I  do  that,  I 
care  for  no  man." 

^'  But  God's  laws  are  against  you 
also.  We  must  submit  to  every  ordi- 
nance of  man,  for  the  Lord's  sake ;  and 
to  the  game-laws  among  the  rest." 

"So  I  have  been  told,"  answered 
Simon ;  "  yet  the  very  persons  who 
persecute  me  most  severely  for  occa* 
sionally  killing  a  hare  or  a  pheasant, 
are  continually  violating  the  laws  in 
matters  quite  as  serious.  Why,  there 
is  not  a  magistrate  upon  the  bench 
against  whom  I  could  not  p^aeh,  for 
purchasing  India  handkerchiefs  for 
nimself^  and  French  gloves  and  stock- 
ings for  his  ladies.  I  do  not  blame 
them  for  that,  not  I ;  I  see  no  reason 
why  all  these  things  should  not  be 
within  the  reach  of  every  man  who 
can  afford  to  pay  for  them ;  only,  I 
say,  let  them  wash  their  own  hands 
clean  of  breaking  the  laws  of  the  land^ 
before  they  are  so  severe  upon  a  poor 
man  like  mysdf,  if  he  catch  a  head  of 
game  now  and  then  to  fill  his  ehildren'si 
bellies.  Besides,  if  they  had  left  me 
to  rear  these  young  ones  on  my  father's 
ferm,  they  never  would  have  found 
me  cross  them,  let  them  do  what  they 
wouldu"  ^  - 

The  conversation  bein^  continued 
iji  this  strain  for  some  time,  and  no 
efiect  produced  upon  the  poacher's 
sentiments,  I  ffradually  .changed  tiie 
subject,  and  led  him  to  talk  of  other 
things,  such  as  I  deemed  most  lifceljr 
to  betray  him  into  a  disdosure  of  his 
real  character  in  the  common  occur- 
rences of  life.  The  result  of  the  whole 
was^  that  I  rose  to  quit  his  house^ 
full  rather  of  compassion  than  of  any 
other  feeling.  I  was  conscious  tliat 
he  had  in  mm,  at  least  the  elements 
of  a  good  member  of  society ;  and  if 
these  were  somewhat  deranged  by  the 
prenonderancy  of  an  illegai  habit,  J 
could  not,  in  my  own  mind,  avoid 
blaming  for  it,  not  only  the  proprietor 
of  his  little  farm,  who  had  so  rudely 
ejected  him  from  his  home,  but  the 
parishioners  at  large,  who  originally 
drove  him  to  it  by  the  needless  seve« 
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ritv  of  their  manner^  when  want  and 
sickness  first  ui^ed  him  to  apply  for 
relief.  I  learned  from  him^  that  nei« 
ther  he  nor  his  son  had  any  regular 
employment.  "  People  are  afraid  of 
us, '  he  said,  "  God  knows  why ;  and 
yet,  sir,  there  is  not  one  among  them 
who  will  deny,  that  hoth  Joe  and  I 
do  a  good  day's  work  when  we  can 
get  it,  and  that  we  are  always  read^ 
to  undertake  any  job  that  may  be  of- 
fered." I  was  at  the  time  in  want  of 
some  one  to  assist  me  in  laying  out 
the  grounds  about  the  vicarage,  and 
planting  the  church-yard ;  I  engaged 
Simon  on  the  moment,  and  I  never 
had  cause  to  repent  of  the  measure 
during  the  whole  time  that  he  was  in 
my  service. 

I  have  said,  that  Simon's  eldest  son 
had  attained  his  twenty-third  year  at 
the  period  when  our  acquaintance  com- 
menced.   He  was  a  well-grown,  pow- 
erful youth ;  not  handsome,  certainly, 
but  straight,  broad  shouldered,  full 
chested,  and  five  feet  ten  inches  high 
without  his  shoes.     It  was  not  often 
that  Joe  Lee  mixed  in  the  sports  of 
the  village  youths;  for,  brought  up 
as  he  had  been,  he  was  shy,  or,  as  the 
neighbours  called  it,  proud,  like  his 
father ;  but,  when  he  did  join  their 
meetings,  there  was  not  a  lad  among 
them  all  that  could  heave  the  bar, 
bowl,  bat,  or  run  against  him.     In 
wrestling,  too,  he  was  unrivalled ;  and 
as  to  shooting,  when  Shrove  Tuesday 
came  round,  Joe  saved  many  a  devo- 
ted dung-hill  cock,  by  challenging  his 
ix>mpanions  to  shoot  at  penny-pieces, 
or  small  shingle  stones  thrown  into 
die  air.    Generally  speaking,  indeed, 
he  never  strove  at  any  game  without 
gaining  the  prisse,  for  he  was  prudent 
enough  never  to  attempt  anything 
of  which  he  bad  not  some  previous 
knowledge. 

It  chanced  that,  about  a  year  and 
a  half  after  the  interview  above  re- 
corded, the  young  men  of  the  pa- 
rish met,  as  their  custom  was,  on  a 
certain  holiday,  to  play  their  match 
at  cricket,  and  to  try  their  skill  in 
foot-ball,  racing,  and  other  athletic 
sports.  To  these  meetings,  by  the 
way,  I  never  failed  to  give  my  coun- 
tenance. For  the  most  part  I  stood 
by  till  one  or  two  contests  came  to  a 
close;  and  by  thus  proving  to  them 
that  religion  is  no  enemy  to  mirth,  as 
long  as  it  exceeds  not  tnc  bounds  of 
^floderation,  I  have  good  reason  to 


believe  that  I  put  a  stop  to  many  a 
drunken  brawl.  Such  meetings,  at 
least,  I  was  assured,  had  invariaUy 
ended,  during  my  predecessor's  time, 
in  riot  and  intemperance ;  in  mine,  I 
can  safely  say,  that  the  instances  were 
rare  indeed,  in  which  the  slightest 
deviation  from  strict  sobriety  and  good 
fellowship  occurred.  As  ill  luck  would 
have  itj  however,  a  violent  quarrel 
arose  this  day  between  Joe  Lee  and 
another  person :  and  as  the  quarrel 
ended  not  where  it  began,  but  led  to 
very  serious  consequences,  it  may  be. 
proper  to  state  how  it  originated,  and 
to  what  height  it  was  immediately 
carried. 

Our  Squire  had  lately  added  to  his 
establishment  a  new  game-keeper,  a 
blustering,  hot-headed  native  of  York- 
shire. This  person  having  been  worsts 
ed  in  a  variety  of  games,  in  which  he 
appeared  to  consider  himself  an  adept, 
finally  challenged  any  man  upon  me 
common  to  shoot  with  him,  for  a 
wager,  at  a  number  of  sparrows  which 
he  had  brought  in  a  cage  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  challenge  was  accepted  by 
Joe.  The  number  of  birds  to  be  let 
loose  was  a  dozen  a-side,  and  the  par- 
ties were  to  take  the  alternate  shots, 
whether  they  chanced  to  be  fair  or 
cross.  Both  men  were  noted  as  ex- 
cellent marksmen — a  great  degree  of 
interest  was  accordingly  excited  on 
the  occasion ;  and  though  the  majority 
of  those  present  wished  well  to  Joe 
Lee,  simply  because  he  was  a  man  of 
Kent,  and  not  a  Yorkshireman,  there 
were  not  wanting  numbers  who  back- 
ed the  keeper  to  the  customary  extent 
of  a  pint,  or  a  quart  of  ale.  The  pre- 
parations for  the  match  were  soon 
made — the  umpires  took  thdr  sta- 
tions ;  and  a  trap  being  formed  at 
the  distance  of  thirty  paces  from  the 
sportsmen,  the  sparrows  were  remo- 
ved to  it  from  the  cage,  one  by  one« 

The  first  fire  fell  by  lot  to  Joe,  and 
it  was  successful,  he  killed  his  bird. 
The  keeper  was  equally  fortunate 
when  his  turn  arrived.  Thus  they 
went  on,  displaying  an  extraordinary 
precision  of  aim,  till  the  fifth  fire  came 
round ;  Joe's  took  effect ;  the  bird  at 
which  the  north-countryman  shot, 
flew  off  untouched.  A  shout  was  of 
course  raised  by  Joe's  backers  ;  whilst 
tliose  of  his  opponent  were  proportion- 
ably  downcast.  Itsconliappcned,  how-» 
ever,  that  the  rivals  were  again  on  an 
equal  footing ;  Joe  missing,  and  the . 
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other  killing.  And  now  each  had  but 
a  single  charge  reserved ;  each,  too, 

-  had  missed  but  once  ; '  consequently 
each  could  count  ten  dead  sparrows 
-for  eleven  shots.  This  fire  must  there- 
fore decide  the  match.  You  might 
have  heard  a  pin  drop  upon  the  very 
grains,  when  the  trap  being  raised  the 
little  bird  rose  in  air,  and  Joe,  with 
one  1^  advanced  somewhat  before  the 
other,  followed  it  with  his  gun.  He 
£red.  The  sparrow  soared  up  for  a 
moment,  and  dropped  perfectly  dead, 
just  within  distance.  I  looked  at  the 
game-keeper  at  this  moment,  and  ob- 
served that  his  knees  trembled  ;  he 
was  flurried  beyond  measure,  and  the 

'  consequence  was,  that  the  shot  flew 
harmless,  and  the  bird  escaped.  In- 
stantly the  shouts  of  the  Kentish  men 
rent  the  air,  and  I  quitted  them,  hav- 
ing seen  Joe,  whose  shyness  and  pride 
were  both  for  the  moment  forgotten, 
elevated  upon  the  shoulders  of  a  couple 
of  lustv  youths,  and  commencing  his 
triumphal  march  round  the  common. 
Perhaps  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  I 
had  ^ot  remained  amongst  them  a 
little  longer ;  had  I  done  so,  in  all 
probability  matters  would  not  have 
taken  the  turn  they  did. 

Chagrined  and  irritated  at  his  de- 
feat, the  keeper  mixed  no  more  in  the 
amusements  of  the  day,  but  sitting 
down  in  a  booth,  swallowed  large  po- 
tations of  ale  and  spirits,  too  often 
the  resource  of  the  uneducated  classes 
against  the  pangs  of  disappointment 
or  sorrow.  As  the  liquor  began  to 
take  effect,  the  man  became  quarrel- 
some. He  accused  Joe,  who  having 
successfully  finished  a  foot  race,  rest- 
ed upon  a  bench  near,  with  foul  play. 
He  insisted  that  the  eleventh  bird  fell 

-  out  of  bounds ;  and  being  corrected  in 
that  particular  by  a  reference  to  his  own 
umpire,  he  changed  his  mode  of  attack 
for  another  annoyance.  The  poach- 
ing propensity  of  Joe's  father,  his 
pride,  and  his  poverty,  were  thrown  in 
the  son's  teeth.  Joe  bore  it ;  not  with- 
out a  struggle — ^but  he  did  bear  it- 
Encouraged^  probably,  by  the  calm- 
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ncss  of  his  rival,  the  keeper  next  be- 
gan to  vent  his  spleen  upon  Joe's  dog. 
One  of  the  ragged  terriers  of  which  I 
have  already  spoken,  belonged,  it  ap- 
peared, to  Joe,  and  it  seldom  left  his 
heel,  let  him  go  where  he  would.  On 
the  present  occasion  it  lay  beneath  the 
form  on  which  its  master  sat,  perfect- 
ly quiet  and  iuoflenrive.  ^'It  is  a 
d— d  shame  that  such  fellbws  as  you 
should  be  allowed  to  keep  doss,"  said 
the  surly  keeper,  giving  at  the  same 
time  a  violent  kick  to  the  unoffending 
animal.  "  If  I  was  master,  I  would 
have  them  all  shot ;  and  by  G—  the 
first  time  I  see  that  brute  self-hunt- 
ing on  our  land,  he  shall  have  the  con- 
tents of  thi%  piece  in  his  stomach." 
Still  Joe  kept  nis  temper,  and  parried 
the  attack  the  best  way  he  could ;  but 
his  blood  was  boiling,  and  it  only 
wanted  a  little  more  provocation  to 
bring  matters  to  an  issue.  '^  Will  you 
wrestle  a  fall,  you  —  ?"  cried  the 
keeper,  rising  and  throwing  off*  his 
jacket.  *^  With  all  my^  heart,"  ex- 
claimed Joe ;  "and  don't  spare  me,  for, 
by  the  Lord,  I  don't  mean  to  spare 
you."  To  it  they  went ;  and  after  a 
few  severe  tugs  the  keeper  was  thrown 
heavily.  He  rose  with  considerable 
difficulty,  and  complained  grievously 
of  his  head  ;  staggered,  and  fell  again 
to  the  ground.  Immediately  some  of 
the  lads  ran  to  his  assistance ;  he  waa 
black  in  the  face.  They  undid  his 
neckcloth,  threw  water  upon  hito, 
but  all  to  no  purpose.  His  limbs 
quivered  convulsively,  his  eyes  open- 
ed and  shut  once  or  twice,  a  gasp,  a 
rattle  in  his  throat,  and  he  was  a 
corpse !  A  quantity  of  blood  gashing 
from  his  nose  and  mouth,  gave  evi- 
dence of  some  severe  internal  injury  ; 
whilst  the  only  word  uttered  by  him- 
self, namely,  **  My  head,  my  head," 
seemed  to  imply,  that  a  concussion  q£ 
the  brain  had  occasioned  it.  Let  the 
injury,  however,  be  where  it  might,  it 
was  a  fatal  one;  for  when  the  me- 
dical assistance  arrived,  which  was 
promptly  sent  for,  life  was  wholly  ex* 
tinct. 


Chap.  IIL 


As  may  readily  be  imagined,  a  ter- 
mination so  awful  to  sports,  begun, 
and  heretofore  carried  on  in  the  best 
possible  humour,  produced  no  trifling 
sensation  among  those  who  witnessed 


it.  The  question  most  keenly  agita- 
ted was,  how  were  they  to  dispose  of 
the  imfortunate  perpetrator  of  the 
deed  ?  That  he  willingly  killed  his 
antagonist  not  one  among  them  sup- 
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poecci ;  but  there  is  a  propensity  in 
numan  nature  to  regard  the  sheuder 
of  man's  bloody  whether  by  accident 
or  design,  with  abhorrence.  He  who 
but  a  minute  ago  was  a  favourite  with 
fiW.  the  bystanders,  became  now  an  ob- 
ject of  loathing  to  the  majority.  Whilst 
a  few  voices,  therefore,  called  aloud  to 
let  the  poor  fellow  go,  hundreds  were 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  he  ought  to 
be  detained.  As  to  Joe  himself  he 
never  attempted  to  escape.  Whilst 
the  iate  of  tne  fallen  wrestler  was  in 
doubt, — or  rather  as  Ions  as  his  hurts 
were  considered  in  no  degree  to  en« 
danger  his  life,  Joe  kept  aloof  from 
him,  and  probably  congratulated  him« 
self  on  the  extent  of  the  chastisement 
which  he  had  inflicted ;  but  when  a 
i!ry  was  raised,  "  the  keeper  is  dead," 
there  was  not  an  individual  in  the 
throng  who  appeared  more  anxious  to 
falsify  the  rumour,  by  bestowing  upon 
its  object  every  attention  in  his  power. 
Dead,  however,  the  keeper  was ;  and 
Joe  readily  gave  himself  up  to  the 
parish  constable,  until  the  issue  of 
the  coroner's  inquest  should  be  ascer- 
tained. 

Several  hours  of  daylight  still  re- 
maining, no  time  was  lost  in  dispatch- 
ing a  messenger  for  the  coroner ;  and 
as  the  office  for  this  part  of  the  county 
happened  at  the  time  to  be  filled  by  a 
Folkestone  attorney,  that  gentleman 
speedily  arrived.  A  jury  was  sum- 
*  moned,  witnesses  examined,  and  the 
body  viewed  on  the  spot  where  it  had 
ceased  to  breathe.  There  cannot  be  a 
doubt  that  a  verdict  of  accidental 
death  would  have  been  returned,  but 
for  the  unfortunate  speech  delivered 
by  Joe  previous  to  the  commencement 
of  the  match — '^  Do  not  spare  me,  for, 
by  the  Lord,  I  do  not  mean  to  spare 
you."  This  sounded  very  like  malice 
prepense ;  and  the  fact,  that  the  par- 
ties were  at  the  moment  in  a  state  of 
hostility  towards  one  another,  furnish- 
ed strong  ground  of  suspicion  that,  if 
there  existed  no  design  on  either  side 
positively  to  take  away  life,  still  each 
was  resolved  to  inflict  upon  the  other 
as  severe  a  bodily  punishment  as  it  was 
possible  to  inflict.  '^  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, gentlemen,"  said  the  co- 
roner, ^'  I  see  not  how  we  can  suffer 
this  matter  to  end  here.  You  must 
return  a  yerdiet  either  of  murder  or 
manslaughter,  which  you  think  pro- 
per. My  own  opinion  is,  that  the  lat- 
ter* will  suit  best  with  the  state  of  the 
present  afliur."  It  is  said  that  the  co-« 


roner  was  the  identical  attorney  who 
had  conductt'd  all  the  ])rotiLCUtions  hi- 
therto carried  on  against  the  Lees. 
Whether  his  judgment  was  warped  by 
pr^udice,  or  whether  he  hoped  to  con- 
ciliate the  good-will  of  tiie  landed 
aristocracy  by  involving  one  membec 
of  a  detested  family  in  trouble^  or 
whether  he  acted,  as  charity  would 
dictate,  in  accordance  with  his  own 
sense  of  duty,  I  cannot  telL  Certain 
it  is,  that  a  verdict  was  returned  ac- 
cording to  his  recommendation,  and, 
under  the  coroner's  warrant,  Joe  Lee 
was  removed  to  jail. 

It  is  needless  to  describe  with  mi- 
nuteness the  circumstances  which  at- 
tended the  youn^  man's  imprisonment 
and  trial.  Neitner  is  it  necessary  to 
observe  that  the  misfortune  in  which 
their  son  was  involved  gave  to  Simon 
and  his  wife  the  deepest  concern ; 
more  especially  as  they  dreaded  a  de- 
gree of  interference  £rom  certain  high 
quarters,  which  they  considered  capaf 
ble  of  carrying  all  before  it,  even  to 
the  conviction  of  an  accused  person^  in 
defiance  of  the  clearest  evidence  of  his 
innocence.  Simon  and  his  wifb,  how^ 
ever,  only  fell,  in  this  respect,  into  the 
double  error  which  freMjuently  pos-» 
sesses  the  minds  of  the  lower  orders  in 
this  country.  They  groundlessly  ima«r 
gined,  first,  that  their  betters  would 
desire  to  pervert  the  course  of  justice, 
for  the  sake  of  furthering  a  selfish  pur« 
pose — a  crime  of  which  some  no  doubt 
may  be  guilty,  but  from  which  the 
aristocracy  of  England  are,  as  a  body, 
entirely  free ;  and,  secondly,  they  er« 
roneously  conceive,  that  w^th  and 
rank  are  able  to  overwhelm  innocence 
and  poverty — a  calamity  from  which 
our  glorious  constitution  efibctually 
guards  us  all.  Had  Joe  Lee  been  ar- 
raigned before  a  bench  (tf  county  magi- 
strates, it  is  just  possible  that  his  gene- 
ral character  might  have  told  against 
him ;  but  he  was  given  over  to  be  dealt 
with  according  to  the  judgment  of 
twelve  plain  Englishmen,  in  whose 
eyes  there  really  are  some  crimes  more 
heinous  than  that  of  killing  game  with- 
out qualification,  licence,  or  permis- 
sion. N  or  did  the  jury  which  tried  his 
case  disappoint  my  expectation.  In 
spite  of  the  formidable  sentence  which, 
in  the  view  of  the  subject  taken  by  the 
coroner,  rendered  a  verdict  of  man- 
slaughter inevitable,  Joe  Lee  was  fully 
acquitted  j  and  he  returned  home,  after 
a^sojourn  of  a  week  or  two  at  Maid- 
stone, to  follow  his  former  occupations. 
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If  the  Lees  had  formerly  been  ob« 
jects  of  general  dislike,  they  now  be- 
came so  in  a  tenfold  greater  degree. 
The  game-keepers  on  all  the  neigh- 
bouring estates  entered  into  dose  al- 
liance with  the  tenantry,  for  the  pro- 
tection, as  it  was  said,  of  their  mas- 
ters' property,  but  more  justly,  I  be- 
lieve, to  revenge  the  death  of  their, 
comrade.    The  formers,  again,  resol- 
ved to  give  neither  work  nor  relief  to 
characters  so  desperate ;  and  the  very 
labouring  classes  shunned  them,  as  if 
they  had  been  polluted  creatures,  and 
a  deadly  infection  rode  upon  their 
breaths.    Simon  and  his  family  were 
not  unaware  of  this.    It  had  the  ef- 
fect, not  of  softening  or  reclaiming, 
but  of  rendering  them  more  ruthless 
than  ever;   and  it  was  now  pretty 
generally  understood,  that  both  fk^ 
ther  and  son  were  resolved  to  follow 
their  vocation  at  all  hazards;  whilst 
strong,  and  even  armed  parties,  were 
nightly  abroad,  for  the  purpose  of 
intercepting  them.    It  was  in  vain 
that  I  sought  to  reason  with  either 
party.     The  world  would  not   give 
way  to  an  individual;  that  individual 
would  not  give  wav  to  the  world :  in- 
deed, I  soon  found  that,  by  attempt* 
ing  to  make  things  better,  I  only 
made  them  worse,  and  weakened  my 
influence  over  eadi  of  the  contending 
factions.    Matters  at  length  [attained 
to  such  a  crisu,  that  I  anxiously  de-* 
sired  to  hear  of  Simon's  capture  and 
conviction ;  for  I  had  little  doubt  that 
the  latter  event  would  be  followed 
his  banishment  from  the  country; 
and  I  was  quite  sure,  that  nothing 
short  of  his  removal  would  prevent 
;M)me  act  of  desperate  violence  from 
being  sooner  or  later  ccfmmitted.    A 
smgk  month  had  bardv  elapsed  from 
the  return  of  Joe  out  of  prisdn,  when, 
on  wandering  to  Simon  s  cottage  one 
morning,  with  the  view  of  making  a 
last  effort  to  reclaim  him,  I  found  that 
my  worst  fears  had  been  realized. 
Having  knocked  at  the  door  several 
,   times  without  receiving  any  answer,  I 
'  raised  the  latch,  for  the  purpose  of 
Instead  of  the  loud  bark- 
ing wljfch  usually  gave  notice  of  the 
watchmmets  H>f  Simon's  four-footed 
companions,  a  sort  of  broken  growl, 
something  between  the  sound  of  a 
bark  and  a  howl,  alone  caught  my 
ear.   It  was  accompanied  with  a  wail- 
ing noise — the  poise  of  a  woman  weep- 
ing; but,  except  from  these  noises, 

there  was  no  intimation  that  the  house 


was  inhabited.  I  stepped  in.  There  sat 
Simon  in  his  old  comer,  with  his  head 
bent  down,  and  arms  crossed  upon  his 
bosom ;  of  his  dogs,  only  one  was  near 
him,  the  identical  black  terrier  which 
usually  accompanied  his  son ;  and  it 
lay  upon  the  ground,  with  its  tongue 
hanging  out,  and  its  limbs  at  fidi 
stretch,  apparently  in  the  agonies  of 
death.  Simon  either  did  not,  or  would 
not,  notice  me.    The  wounded  dc^, 
however,  for  on  a  nearer  inspection  I 
saw  a  desperate  wound  fai  its  flank, 
made  an  effort  to  raise  its  head,  and 
repeated  the  melancholy  growl  which 
it  nad  given  when  1  first  stepped  across 
the  threshold ;  but  the  head  diopj^ 
again  to  the  earth,  and  the  sound  oea- 
secL    Still  Simon  took  no  notice.    I 
went  up  to  him,  placed  my  hand  or 
his  shoulder,  and  called  him  by  his 
name;  he  looked  up,  and  in  my  life  I 
never  behdd  such  expression  in  the' 
human  countenance.     Agony,  grief, 
rage,  and  despair,  were  all  depicted 
there.    His  eyes  were  bloodshot,  his 
cheeks  pale  as  ashes;  there  was  blood 
upon  his  garments,  and  his  whole 
form  was  defiled  with  mud.     Widi- 
out  apparently  knowing  what  he  was 
about,  he  sprung  to  ms  feet    In  a 
moment  the  hut-end  of  a  gun  was 
brandidied  over  me ;  and,  luud!  I  not 
quickly  stuped  back,  it  would  have 
dashed  my  skull  to  pieces.   As  it  was, 
the  blow  falling  upon  the  unfdvta-- 
nate  dog,  put  an  end  at  once  to  its 
agonies. 

"  Simon,"  said  I,  "  what  means 
this?  Why  lift  your  hand  agsinst 
me?"  The  unhappy  man  starad  at 
me  for  a  moment  /  the  savage  expres* 
sion  gradually  departed  from  lus  face, 
and,  falling  cbwn  again  upon  his  seat, 
he  burst  into  tears.  I  know  no  roec- 
tade  more  harrowing  than  that  of  an 
old  man  when  he  is  weeping.  The 
grief  must  be  deep-seated  indeed, 
which  vnrings  salt  tears  from  the  eyes 
of  such  a  man  as  Simon  Lee  ;  and  I 
accordingly  trembled  when  I  again 
requested  to  be  made  acquainted  with 
the  cause  of  behaviour  so  excnumii- 
nary,  and  so  unlike  that  which  I  usu- 
ally met  at  his  hands. 

"  I  thought  you  had  been  one  of 
the  blood-hounds,  sir,"  cried  he ;  ''I 
thought  you  had  tracked  us  to  our 
very  nome ;  but  go  up  stairs,  go  and 
you  will  see,  for  I  cannot  speak  of  it." 
I  went  up  accordingly,  and  beheld, 
upon  a  miserable  pallet,  all  that  re- 
mained of  the  stoutest  wrestler,  the 
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fastest  runner^  and  the  best  shot  in 
the  parish.  His  mother  was  standing 
near  him^  wringing  her  hands  in  piti- 
able agony;  his  Uttle  brothers  and 
sisters  were  clustered  round  him,  and 
joining,  some  of  them  scarce  knew 
why,  in  the  lamentations  of  the  pa- 
rent. I  was  much  affected.  *'  How 
has  this  happened  ?"  asked  I,  hardly 
able  to  articulate.  "  Oh,  my  boy! 
my  boy  \"  exclaimed  the  unhappy  mo- 
ther, f'  my  first  born,  and  the  dearest 
of  my  children,  has  it  come  to  this  ? 
Was  it  for  this  end  that  I  reared  you 
with  so  much  care,  that  ynu  should 
die  by  the  hands  of  common  murder- 
ers f  Look  here,"  cried  she,  at  the 
same  time  rolling  down  the  bed- 
clothes, "  look  what  they  have  done." 
I  did  look,  and  beheld  a  wide  wound 
upon  the  left  breast  of  the  corpse,  as 
if  a  whole  charge  of  slugs,  or  swan- 
shot,  had  entered.  The  left  arm,  too, 
I  saw  was  broken ;  it  was  a  horrible 
spectacle.  I  covered  it  up  2^ain.  It 
was  plain  enough  that  a  rencounter 
had  taken  place,  during  the  preceding 
night,  between  some  of  the  keepers 
and  Simon  and  his  son ;"  and  that  it 
had  ended  fatally,  the  proof  was  now 
before  me.  I  could  not,  however,  in- 
quire into  particulars  just  at  that  mo- 
ment, for  the  parents  were  too  much 
overcome  by  the  fate  of  their  child  to 
repeat  them  ;"but  I  learned  them  soon 
after.    They  were  as  follows : — 

About  ten  o'clock  on  the  preceding 
night,  the  moon  being  in  her  first 
quarter,  Simon  and  his  son,  each  arm- 
ed with  a  fowling-piece,  and  attended 
by  their  dogs,  set  out,  according  to 
custom,  in  quest  of  game.  As  they 
had  placed  several  snares  in  the  woods 
of  Denne  in  the  course  of  the  pre- 
ceding morning,  they  direeted  tneir 
steps  thither ;  not  only  because  they 
were  tolerably  sure  of  filling  their 
bag  in  a  moderate  space  of  time,  but 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether 
or  not  the  wires  had  availed  them. 
The  distance  was  considerable.  They 
walked  seven  good  miles  before  they 
reached  'their  ground,  consequently 
midnight  was  hard  at  hand  when 
they  began  to  penetrate  the  preserves. 
Their  object  being  to  obtain  as  many 
head  of  game,  and  with  as  little  noise 
as  possible,  they  had  taken  care  to 
provide  themselves  with  brimstone 
matches,  for  the  purpose  of  smoking 
such  pheasants  as  they  might  happen 
to  see  at  roost  upon  the  boughs.  They 
had  succeeded  in  bagging  a  brace  with- 
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out  the  necessity  of  firing,  when  the 
dogs  starting  a  couple  of  hares^  botb' 
father  and  son  dischai^ed  their  pieoea- 
almost  at  the  same  moment.  All  thjt 
occurred  close  to  a  particular  comer 
of  the  wood  where  they  had  nlaced  no 
fewer  than  three  ^wires,  at  snort  diB-= 
tances  from  one  another.  No  doubt 
the  wires  had  been  observed ;  and  the 
keepers,  rightly  judging  that  ihoee 
who  set  them  would  return  at  night 
to  take  away  their  spoils  laid  them- 
selves up  in  ambush  in  their  imme« 
diate  vicinity.  The  report  of  fire- 
arms drew  them  instailtly  to  the  spot; 
neither  Simon  nor  Joe  considered  it  at 
all  derogatory  to  their  dignity  to  ea-' 
cape,  if  they  could ;  sov  seeifig  three 
men  advancing  towards  them,  they 
tool^  to  their  heels.  The  keepers  fc^^ 
lowed.  Joe  might  have  escaped  with 
ease;  Inlt  his  father,  grown  stiff  by 
years,  was  unable  to  Keep  up  witn 
him.  The  pursuers  gained  upon  him 
rapidly.  "  Run,  Joe ;  run,  my  boy," 
cried  the  old  man ;  "  never  mind  me. 
Remember  your  mother  and  sistera; 
•run,  and  take  care  of  them."— "  ThiA 
I  will  not,  father,"  answered  Joe; 
"  where  you  are,  I  am ;  let  them  oome 
on."  old  Simon  was  by  this  time 
pretty  well  spent  with  running.  He 
stopped  to  breathe :  Joe  stoppoi  aLn; 
He  endeavoured  to  load  his  gun,  bat 
had  only  time  to  ram  home  the  pow« 
der,  when  the  assailants  camb  uik 
One  of  them  made  a  blow  at  tbe  oM 
man's  head  with  a  bludgeon,  whieh, 
had  it  taken  effisct,  would  have  pat 
him  beyond  the  reach  of  surgical  aii  ; 
but  Joe  caught  it  ere  it  fell.  His  lefk 
arm  received  it,  and  was  broken.  Still 
the  right  remained  to  him,  and  mik 
a  single  stroke  from  the  but  of  his  gun 
he  laid  the  fellow  fiat  upon  the  eardK 
A  desperate  struggle  now  ensued  be* 
tween  the  two  remaining  keepers  and 
the  poachers.  Though  powerless  of 
one  band,  Joe  was  still  a  matdi  fbr 
most  men ;  and  Simon,  having  reoo* 
vered  his  breath,  fought  as  u  only 
half  tlie  load  of  years  nad  been 
his  back.  The  keepers  gave 
The  sole  object  of  tne  Lees  ~ 
cape,  they  abstained  from 
them,  and  made  the  best 
for  the  high  road,  and  along  it  to* 
wards  their  home.   But  they  were  not 

Eermitted  to  go  unmolested.  The 
eepers  followed.  By  way  of  eheck- 
ing  their  farther  advance,  Joe  anfbs^ 
tunately  turned  round  and  levdled 
his  piece.    He  had  hardly  done  to^ 
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when  one  of  the  i  men  fired^  and 
his  gun  heing  loaaeu  for  the  purpose 
with  huck-uiot^  its  contents  made 
their  way  through  the  young  man's 
clothingy  and  entered  his  chest.  The 
wound  was  not^  however^  immediate- 
ly fataL  "  I  am  hurt^  fkther^"  cried 
he ;  ^*  fly,  and  leave  me  to  my  fate." 
Another  shot  was  fired  while  he  was 
yet  speakings  which  took  effect  upon 
the  only  dog  that  stuck  to  them.  Wild 
with  rage,  old  Simon  would  have  load- 
ed his  gun,  and  revenged  his  son  or 
perished,  had  not  the  latter  assured 
Aim  that  he  was  still  ahle  to  proceed. 
By  darting  down  a  deep  ravine  they 
managed  to  evade  the  keepers;  and 
€hen  taking  the  most  unfrequented 
ways,  they  made  for  the  moor.  But 
just  as  the  light  in  theic  cottage  win- 
dow hecame  discernihle,  Joe's  strength 
fbrsook  him ;  he  reeled  and  fell ;  nor 
was  it  without  much  waste  of  time^ 
and  almost  super-human  exertions, 
^at  the  old  man  continued  to  drag, 
rather  than  carry  him  home.  Poor 
Joe  never  spoke  after.  He  was  laid 
upon  his  hed  in  a  state  of  stuoor, 
and  ahout  half  an  hour  hefore  day- 
hreak  breathed  his  last. 

Such  is  a  brief  relation  of  the  events 
that  brought  about  the  melancholy 
scene  to  which  I  was  now  a  witness. 
From  it  I  learned,  that  the  blood  upon 
Simon's  gaberdine  was  his  son's.  The 
state  of  frantic  sorrow,  too,  in  which 
I  found  him,  was  sufficiently  explain- 
ed, as  well  as  the  impulse  which  drove 
him  to  raise  a  murderous  arm  against 
any  intruder;  and  though  I  could 
not  acquit  this  old  man  of  blame, 
though,  indeed,  I  felt  that  the  death 
of  Joe  was  entirely  owing  to  his  law- 
less proceedings,  I  could  not  but  pity 
him  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  I  con- 
demned him.  I  did  my  best  to  com- 
fort both  him  and  the  lad's  mother ; 
bat  my  words  fell  upon  inattentive 
ears,  and  1  departed,  much  troubled 
in  my  own  mind,  and  without  having 
.  the  consolation  to  reflect,  that  I  had 
in  any  degree  lightened  the  troubles 
dT  others. 

The  affair,  fatal  as  it  was,  never 
before  a  court  of  justice.   It  was 

,,  of  oourse,  to  the  interest  of  Si- 

on,  had  he  been  capable  of  attend- 
ing to  his  interests,  to  stir  in  the  mat- 
ter ;  for  he  could  not  bring  his  charge 
home  to  any  deflnite  person,  and  the 
very  attempt  so  to  do  must  have  in- 
Tcdred  him  in  additional  trouble*  The 
fact,  however,  is,  that  Simon  was  ne< 
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ver,  from  the  hour  of  his  son's  deaths 
in  a  fit  state  to  conduct  any  business, 
or  even  to  take  care  of  himself.    His 
stubborn  temper,  if  it  could  not  bend, 
was  at  length  broken.    All  his  mis- 
fortunes, real  and  imaginary,  seemed 
to  press  upon  his  mind  with  double 
violence,  now  that  the  child  of  his 
pride  was  taken  away  from  him.    I 
have  myself  seen  him  weep,  at  times, 
like  a  woman.    Long  after  his  wife 
had  regained  her  composure,  Simon 
was  inconsolable;  and  the  ravages 
made  by  sorrow  upon  his  health  and 
frame  were  many  decrees  more  visible 
and  more  serious,  man  those  which 
three  score  and  three  winters  had  ef- 
fected.   Simon  was  an  altered  man. 
The  sun  and  the  net  were  laid  aside, 
but  toe  spade  and  the  hoe  took  not 
their  place.    At  first  he  was  deemed 
lazy;  the  parish  refused  to  assist  him  ; 
he  was  dted  before  the  magistrates, 
and  committed  to  jail.    Having  re- 
mained there  till  the  period  of  his 
sentence  expired,  he  was  again  set  at 
liberty.    But  of  his  liberty  he  made 
no  good  use.  His  very  wife  now  com- 
plained of  him.    He  would  sit,  she 
said,  for  hours  at  a  time,  with  folded 
arms,  staring  into  the  fire.  He  seldom 
spoke  either  to  her  or  her  young  ones  ; 
and  when  he  did,  it  was  incoherently 
and  wildly.    At  length  he  was  miss- 
ing. He  wandered  forth  one  morning, 
unshod   and   bare-headed.     In  t\Sa 
plight  he  was  seen  to  pass  through 
the  church-yard,  resting  for  a  minute 
or  two  on  Joe's  grave.     But  what 
became  of  him  after  no  one  can  tell. 
He  was  never  heard  of  again.     By 
some  it  was  surmised,  that,  under  the 
influence  of  a  crazed  brain,  he  had 
wandered  into  a  distant  part  of  the 
country;  and  hence  that,  sooner  or 
later,  tidings  of  him  would  certainly 
arrive.    By  others  it  was  insinuated, 
that  he  must  have  either  thrown  him- 
self from  the  cliffs  into  the  sea,  or 
fallen  over  and  been  destroyed.  That 
the  first  report  was  groundless,  an 
absence  of  five  years,  during  which  no 
intelligence  of  his  destiny  has  reached 
his  family,  furnishes  ample  ground 
for  belief;  whether  either  of  the  lat- 
ter surmises  be  correct,  I  am  ignorant. 
All  that  I  know  is,  that  he  has  never 
been  seen  or  heard  of  in  these  quar- 
ters since  the  morning  above  alluded 
to ;  and  that  his  wife,  and  four  sur- 
viving children,  are  now  wholly  sup-i 
ported  ftom  the  poor's-rates^ 
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London,  IB- 
Well  !  here  I  am,  once  more,  in 
London.  You  saw  my  name  among 
the  "  arrivals." — "  Charles  Edwards, 
Esq.  from  a  tour !"  They  would  have 
said  as  much,  although  I  had  come 
Arom  Botany  Bay,  so  that  I  drove  to 

P ^'s  Hotel  with  four  horses  ;  and 

I  won't  be  positive  as  to  the  fact  of 
coming  back — ^but  I  should  not  be  the 
first  WHO  had  set  out  from  that  house 
for  such  a  destination. 

I  staid  one  evening  at  Clifton,  and 
posted  from  Bath  upwards — the  world 
certainly  cannot  match  such  travel- 
ling, for  people  who  are  in  haste.  Mar- 
rv  r  the  same  circumstances — (every- 
thing shows  as  new  to  me  here  as  if  I 
were  an  Esquimaux,  or  a  Kamschat- 
can  born,  instead  of  an  Englisman)^ 
but  the  same  circumstances  which 
combine  to  furnish  the  power  for  this 
rapid  locomotion,  make  its  adoption, 
how  they  exist,  pretty  nearly  compul- 
sory. Farewell  to  the  last  incarnation 
of  the  eccentric,  and  adventurous — the 
scenes  that  inspired  Smollett,  and  Far- 
quhar,  and  Fielding.  It  would  be 
heavy  work  now  to  ride  through  Eng- 
land on  horseback — putting  up,  every 
twelve  hours,  for  tne  night,  at  the 
close  of  the  day's  stage  or  journey ; 
and  without  even  the  chance  of  a  sword 
drawn  at  the  inn  where  you  stopped, 
or  a  scuiHe  with  a  highwayman  (or 
a  brace  of  footpads)  before  you  got 
there. 

The  joys  which  charmed  the  youth 
of  our  grandfathers,  are  departed ! 
Tliere  are  no  people  robbed  in  St  Paul's 
church-yard,  nor  in  Holborn,  now. 
The  "  Paddington  stage"  is  never 
stopped  now  (unless  to  deliver  parcels, 
not  once  a-year !)  instead  of  being 
plundered  regularly  every  night,  and 
the  coachmau  stripped  to  his  shirt, 
and  so  set  upon  his  box  again — some- 
times without  any  shirt — as  it  used  to 
be.  There  has  not  been  a  burglary, 
that  is,  not  a  proper  burglary — the 
people  tied  back  to  back  and  put  down 
in  the  coal-cellar,  while  the  house  was 
gutted,  and  so  on — scarcely  within  my 
recollection.  Nor  a  fine  young  thief — 
at  least  nineteen  times  escaped  from 
Newgate — of  "  five-and-twenty,  or 
thereabouts,"  taken  at  such  a  place  as 


"  Hockley  in  the  Hole," — ^indeed  there 
is  no  sucn  place — with  three  brace  of 
pistols,  his  nair  in  papers,  and  a  hun- 
dred guineas  in  his  pocket !  And^  as  for 
wild,  solitary  journeying,  by  bridle 
paths,  over  mountains  and  through  fo-i 
rests,  to  muse  along  at  a  foot  pace  in  ; 
scanty  luncheons  by  the  side  of  a  river, 
or  under  the  shade  of  a  cork-tree ;  cot« 
tage  and  convent  up-puttings,  or  any 
other  of  the  casualties  that  to  you  and 
me,  in  earlier  and  better  days,  used  t» 
make  travel  delightful !  Mail-coaclies 
forsake  us!  the  whole  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  of  road  from  London  to 
Bristol  is  bui  one  great  high  street, 
now,  almost  with  houses  upon  both 
sides  of  the  way ;  cursed  with  turtle, 
gas-light,  horse  patrole,  excellent  inn, 
turnpike  at  every  half  mile,  and  every 
other  nuisance  of  wealth  and  regu« 
larity. 

In  fact,  I  look  at  England  now, 
something  with  the  eye,  though  not  at 
all  with  the  heart,  of  a  foreigner— Klid 
it  never  strike  you,  bating,  of  course, 
the  loss  of  national  strength  which 
unfortunately  would  accompany  such 
a  change,  that  the  people  here  would 
be  happier  if  they  were  Hot  quite  so 
enlightened  as  they  are;  and  still 
more  so,  if  there  were  not  quite  so 
many  of  them  ?  What  say  you  to  a 
good  rummaging  plague  again — such 
as  that  treated  of  in  the  veritable  and 
moth-eaten  tome  that  you  have  sent 
me ;  and  which  (do  me  the  favour  to 
say  so  much,  with  my  profound  re- 
spects, to  your  lady  sister)  shall  be 
returned,  translated  in  the  best  way 
that  I  can  make  it  out — a  plague  of 
purpose,  and  which,  as  Fletchers 
grave-digger  suggests  it,  should  take 
the  apothecaries  and  physicians  first, 
that  there  might  be  no  help  left  for 
money  ? 

London  alone,  for  a  genuine  stran- 
ger, the  work  of  half  a  life  would 
hardly  be  sufficient  for  him  to  exa- 
mine it.  The  mere  new  matter  which 
has  arisen  since  I  was  here  last — ^in 
six  years— is  such  a  survey  to  go 
through,  that  I  must  die  very  slightly 
informed  as  to  three-fourths  of  it. 
^'  Improvement" — or,  at  least,  hicrease 
of  extent,  will  make  it  a  post-stage 
from  one  end  of  the  town  to  the  other> 
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very  shortly.  This  is  ahsolute— co- 
ming in  from  Axbridge,  I  met  the 
place  a  full  mile  west  of  where  I  left 
It — a  mile  on  the  road  between  Ty- 
burn turnpike  and  Bayswater. 

Works  that^  but  yesterday^  were 
the  business  of  years  to  think  of^  are 
projected  now^  and  completed^  almost 
between  to-day  and  to-morrow.  Here 
is  a  bridge  built  that  has  cost  half  a 
million  I  Paying  about  as  much^  I  un- 
derstand, as  may  keep  it  in  repair. 
And  yet  nobody  seems  to  sufier ;  and 
another,  a  wilder  speculation  than  the 
first,  at  the  east  end  of  the  town,  is 
undertaking. 

Luxury  makes  laudable  progress 
too — not  among  the  people  of  rank- 
perhaps  It  could  not  well  get  much 
farther  than  it  has  got  with  them — 
and  present  circumstances  seem  likely 
rather  to  abate  it — ^but  the  second 
class  in  the  metropolis,  the  de  facto 
traders,  are  pressing  harder  than  ever 
upon  the  rich,  and  driving  them  fast 
into  projects  of  exclusion  and  barri- 
Cide.  Clerks  now  keep  actresses; 
linen-drapers  speak  Italian  ;  and 
tailors  keep  hunting-horses,  and  go  to 
the  French  play.  This  it  is  that  pulls 
down  the  coffee-houses,  into  which  all 
may  walk,  and  sets  up  the  clubs,  into 
which  even  he  who  would  eat  a  twen- 
ty-shilling supper  cannot  enter.  And, 
for  the  lower  ranks,  as  regards  exter- 
nal appearance,  literally,  now,  you 
can't  even  guess  at  the  condition  of 
any  female  in  London  by  her  dress,— 
there  is  not  a  woman-servant  in  this 
house  where  I  am  living,  who  does 
not  go  abroad,  on  her  hohday,  in  vel- 
vet and  feathers;  and  in  sudi  attire 
altogether  as  the  wife  of  a  man  of  mo- 
derate income,  very  often,  could  hard-* 
ly  hope  to  compass. 

So,  indeed,  tor  the  gentleman ;  in 
style  and  dress,  no  man  ever  looks 
like  what  he  is ;  until  at  last,  venture 
to  seem  anvthing  but  a  chimney- 
sweeper, and  (in  a  strange  neighbour- 
hood) you  run  good  chance  to  be  set 
^own  for  an  impostor.  As  for  ''  Cap- 
tains," the  island  is  peopled  with  them. 
I  can  find  no  dignitaries  (except  now 
and  then  a  ^^  Major"^  else.  Public 
exhibitors  are  getting  mto  importance 
too  ;  I  saw  a  person  Uiat  keeps  a  show- 
box  somewhere  in  the  Strand,  so  ex- 
treme the  other  day,  in  boots  and 
mustachoes,  that  I  learned  his  quali- 
ty^ by  asking  (in  admiration)  to  what 
corps  of  Hungarians  he   belonged! 


Here  is  a  boot-maker,  last  week,  has 
married  a  ward  in  Chancery!  some 
ex- tailor's  only  joy,  with  fitly  thou- 
sand pounds — has  been  in  prison— » 
"  consented  to  make  settlements"— 
and  now  backs  boxers — drives  tandem 
— and  is  a  ^*  character"  ''upon  town." 
Another  fellow,  that  I  used  to  buy 
canes  of  in  Oxford  Street,  across  a 
counter'^I  saw  at  the  Opera,  dressed 
like  a  Pandour !  he  is  a  blackleg  for- 
sooth, and  will  be  hanged,  I  dare 
say — to  the  emulation  of  ev«ry  other 
stick-boy  about  St  James's ! 

Make  allowance  for  the  fact,  that 
we  all,  at  some  time,  come  to  say  at 
much;  and,  even  then, — ^things  did  not 
go  thus  in  my  day.  There  has  been 
an  advance  in  the  imposture,  as  well 
as  in  the  importance,  of  the  country : 
an  accession  to  its  impudence  as  well 
as  to  its  strength  ;  an  increase  of  busi- 
ness scarcely  more  at  the  Bank  than 
at  the  Old  Bailey,  effected  within  the 
last  twenty  years.  The  people  are 
fonder  of  show  than  they  used  to  be^ 
less  jealous,  a  great  deal,  of  the  work- 
house ;  and  a  spirit  of  thinking — act- 
ing— only  with  reference  to  the  pre- 
sent, runs  more  .than  it  did  through 
alliihe  arrangements  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

We  build — to  a  degree  perfectly  lu- 
dicrous— only  for  the  hour — nei^h^ 
bourhoods  rise  up  like  fairy  cities^ 
and  fall  down,  within  the  time  that 
they  formerly  took  in  being  set  about. 
Your  new  nouses  are  showy;  the 
fancy  of  the  day  calls  them  tasteful ; 
and  there  is  not  much  chance  of  their 
standing  long  enough  to  allow  them 
to  go  out  of  fashion.  You  get  every- 
where a  whitewashed  front— plate* 
glass  windows — folding  doors,  and 
gilded  cornices— a  spiral  staircase,  that 
you  risk  your  life  every  time  you  ga 
up— and  a  drawing-rootn,  that  stands 
in  your  lease,  with  a  clause,  that  you 
shan't  attempt  to  dance  in  it — ^but, 
for  a  single  drcumstanee  of  conv^ 
nience  or  accommodation— a  doset^ 
a  recess  a  foot  deep — there  is  not 
such  a  thing  frmn  the  top  of  the 
building  to  the  bottom  !  Your 
house — that  is  the  object— must 
stand  upon  no  ground ;  your  garden 
—stabling— offices— there  is  not  a 
stall  in  which  a  horse  can  torn  round 
••—are  all  cut,  and  carved,  and  econo- 
mical to  an  inch ;  your  bed-chambers 
will  be  low  and  inconvenient;  your 
cellars  full  of  water,  (for  they  nave 
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found  out  that  it  is  very  Bod  nonaensc 
indeed,  now,  the  laying  a  '^  founda« 
tion")  ;  and  your  hack  windows — at  a 
rent  that  is  perfectly  facetious  to  talk 
ahout — will  look  upon  a  churchyard, 
a  court  filled  with  old-clothesmen,  or 
a  disreputahle  alley. 

The  same  quahty  of  spirit— care- 
less of  the  future^ — ^anxious  only  to  he 
great  (or  seem  so)  in  the  present — in 
an  increased  degree  actuates  the  tra- 
der. A  hotcher,  without  common  stock 
of  thread  and  needles — six  yards  of 
sky-hlue  drugget  only  in  his  shop,  and 
sixteen  starving  children  squalling  in 
his  **  hack  parlour" — ^will  stiU  be  Gros 
Marchand  ; — take  a  house  in  the 
**  Quadrant,"  or  the  ^^  Arcade ;"  write 
himself  up  '^  Army  Clothier"  for  a 
month,  and  go  into  the  Gazette,  as 
^^  Spedal  Tailor  to  the  King's  Mon- 
key." And  such  places  as  these 
*^  Quadrant"  houses  are !  So  very 
foppishly  gay  and  pretending  in  their 
exterior ;  within  dark,  narrow,  mean, 
and  thrust  (behind)  upon  every  com- 
fortless, and  vile  propinquity.  Chan- 
ging tenants  one'nalf  ot  them,  (not  to 
speak  of  those  who  run  away,)  regu- 
liurly  four  times  a-year.  Empty  three 
months  in  every  twelve ;  but  pro^lu- 
cing  a  most  disproportionable  price  du- 
ring the  other  nine ;  for  the  failure 
of  eleven  speculators  nowadays — Cou'- 
rage,  mes  amis  ! — never  deters  him 
who  should  make  up  the  dozen, 
/^hen  all  these  people  deal  in  the 
vice  of  "  Furnished  Lodgings"  too ; 
making  themselves,  where  they  should 
(if  vain  and  impudent)  be  free  and 
independent  too— wilfully  servants  to 
every  coxcomb  who  is  casting  away 
the  little  subsistence  he  has,  so  that 
his  tawdry  foppery  may  but  contribute 
to  the  maintenance  of  their  own.  An 
auctioneer,  or  attorney  in  small  prac- 
tice, who  could  afford  to  call  a  reason- 
able dwelling  his  own,  will  let  a  train 
of  insolent  lacqueys  into  his  house,  a 
xiotous  lad  their  master,  and  perhaps 
a  limited  seraglio;  for  no  bribe  but 
that  the  creature  may  put  his  '^  name'* 
upon  a  door  in  ''  George  Street,  Ha- 
nover Square,"  and  give  ^'  parties"  in 
gilded  rooms  to  brother  *'  beaten 
things,"  when  the  rightful  occupant 
is  away. 

Uude  habeas  qucerit  nemo  I  but  have 
(in  London)  now  you  must — that's 
absolute !  Mo  matter  that  you  ask  no- 
thing ;  tliat's  not  sufficient ;  you  must 
not  be  poor.  Dedicate  your  whole 
life  to  tlic  study  of  our  pleasures ; 


take  advantage  of  our  wants  or  of  oar 
vices ;  minister,  with  a  large  capital, 
to  our  very  meanest  necessities ;  but, 
some  way  or  other,  see  you  get  coun« 
try-houses,  and  carriages — ^be  a  sheriff 
or  a  baronet,  or  dont  dare  to  show 
your  face.  Then  away  all  start,  one 
against  the  other ;  everybody  promul- 
gates the  devil's  right  (prescriptive)  to 
the  hindmost ;  the  marvel  to  any  crea- 
ture, who  has  lived  where  men  are 
contented  with  a  little,  is  how  bo 
much  is  made,  and  out  of  such  seem- 
ingly small  game,  and  by  so  many ! 

And  it  is  a  curious  picture  of  the 
condition  and  habits  of  the  country—- 
a  record  which,  kept  five  hunclred 
years  ago,  would  be  more  valuable 
now  than  all  the  histories  together 
that  we  have  in  print — the  common 
newspaper  which  comes  into  the  world 
every  morning  at  six  o'clock,  and  lies 
upon  our  breakfast-table — and  always 
full  too,  that's  the  strangest  problem, 
regularly  by  nine.  The  whole  world, 
take  away  alone  America,  possesses 
nothing  like  an  approach  to  ttie  same 
document.  A  foreigner  finds  it  diffi- 
cult to  comprehend  the  daily  amount 
of  the  actual  domestic  occurrence— 
the  rapes,  murders,  forgeries,  '^and 
all  other  interesting  mtell^nce," 
which  the  metropolis  afibrdi^as  I 
saw  a  Sunday  placard  specifving  the 
contents  of  a  paper  the  other  day. 
But  the  real  curiosity  is  in  the  page  of 
advertisements-- the  master-key  whidi 
this  furnishes  to  the  state  of  Eng- 
land— of  Europe — almost  of  the  world. 

The  uncountable  variety  of  callings 
and  speculations  that  appear — some  so 
great ;  some  so  apparently  contempti- 
ble ;  and  yet  all  opening  mines  of 
riches  to  so  many !  One  column  an- 
nounces the  preparation  of  a  hun- 
dred ships,  all  ready  to  sail  in- 
stantly, almost  for  as  many  difier- 
ent  ports  in  different  quarters  of  the 
globe.  The  next  oiGfers — "  Steam- 
packets  to  Richmond,"  "  every  Sun- 
day morning  at  nine" — "  Refresh- 
ments on  board," — ^and  '^  Two  and 
sixpence  each  passenger."  A  third 
sets  out  with  the  word  "  Accommo- 
dation !" — "  Any  sumi — "  from  two 
hundred  pounds  to  ten  thousand  !"— 
ready  to  advance  for  the  convenience 
of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice."  And  at  the  top  of  the 
fourth,  under  the  same  title — '^  Ac- 
commodation"— ^youfind  that "  Ladies 
whose  situations  require  a  temporary 
retirement"  may  hear  of  "  An  airy 
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fdtuatuKi/'  and  ''  the  strictest  secret 
ay,"  by  applying  at  "  No.  34,  next 
door  to  the  grocer's^  in  James  Street^ 
Gray's  Inn  Lane."  "  Education" 
tempts  you  in  ever}r  shape;  from — 
*'  Yorksmre,"  at  **  Sixteen  guineas  a- 
year,"  where  there  are  '*  no  extras  or 
vacations/'  and  "  Fare  by  the  waggon/' 
only  L.l^  l«s.,  to— "i2i«  in  UrheV"-^ 
**  Dr  Dolittle's  establishment"— 
"  Grosvenor  Place"— and  "  Graduate 
of  Cambridge/'  at  ^*  two  hundred." 
And^  if  you  turn  to  the  next  page^ 
and  have  only  the  happiness  to  be  in- 
sane^ you  will  see  that  the  ^^  Tender- 
est  attention"  is  paid  to  '^  Valetudina- 
rians^" at  **  Straight  WaistcoatLodge/' 
between  Somerstown  and  the  Dust- 
grounds  at  Battle  Bridge ;  '^  Refer- 
ences of  the  first  respectability"  to 
persons  who  have  been  raving;  and 
*-*  Private  families"  accommodated  with 
^^  keepers"  upon  reasonable  terms^ 
**  by  uie  day,  week,  month,  or  year." 

And  all  these  fierce  competitors  for 
preference,  in  their  thousand  and  one 
peculiar  occupations  and  capacities — 
the  projector  upon  India  government, 
and  the  improver  upon  India  soy— 
the  companies  in  Bridge  Street,  who 
think  of  nothing  but  assuring  life,  and 
the  undertakers  in  Fleet  Market,  who 
thrive  onW  upon  its  extinction— 'the 
draper,  who  founds  himself  entirely 
upon  '^  Te9ti  thousand  pair  of  warm 
Witney  blankets,"  and  the  perfumer, 
whose  hope  on  this  side  the  grave  is 
only  to  ensure  "  Universal  ease  and 
comfort  in  shaving" — ^the  patent  pen- 
maker,  and  the  patent  pin-maker — the 
mangle-maker,  and  the  spangle-maker 
— the  dealers  in  spring-guns,  and  in 
pop-guns— perigord  pies,  and  artificial 
eyes — sell  you  a  mango,  dance  you  a 
fandango— large  Twelfth  cakes,  no- 
body but  Farfance  makes — Paris  stays 
—raise  the  high-ways.  These  millions 
are  but  the  few  who  court  popularity, 
at  a  peculiar  expense,  and  through 
one  particular  mc^imi  I 

Tney  are  not  the  same  as,  but  over 
and  above,  the  decorators  of  the  dead 
wdls  of  the  town,  posts,  obelisks, 
empty  houses,  and  scafibldings ;  who 
address  themselves  to  the  more  busy 
crowd  who  have  not  time  to  read 
newspapers,  and  who  can  only  pursue 
their  researches,  in  pursuing  their 
daily  perambulations. — '^  Matrimonial 
joys*'—"  Suits  for  little  boys"— 
**  Teach  the  deaf  and  dumb"—"  Great 
reductions  in  brandy  and  rum" — 
*^  Man  taken  up  on  suspicion  of  stcal<« 


ing !"— •*  Tooth  pulled  out  by  Mr 
Tv^well,  without  feeling^'—"  Porta- 
ble gas"—"  Wild  ass"—"  Poison  rats" 
— "  Re-beavered  hats" — "  Clergy- 
man's widow  in  great  distress'  — 
'^  New  crapes  and  poplins,  for  sum* 
mer  dress.'  There  is  no  spot  on  earth, 
I  believe,  certainly  none  that  ever  I 
have  visited,  where  a  man  can  get  all 
he  wants,  and  with  so  little  loss  of 
time  or  asking  for,  as  in  London. 

For  the  very  thirst  of  gain,  in  fact, 
which  makes  us  merciless  and  rapa- 
cious, completely  ensures  every  one's 
setting  his  "  money's  worth,"  and  in 
his  own  way,  too,  for  his  money.  If 
you  only  want  a  ride  that  costs  a  shil- 
ling, you  have  a  whole  **  stand"  of 
hackney  coachmen,  threatening  each 
other's  lives  which  shall  sell  it  to  yon. 
If  you  have  ten  miles  to  go  into  the 
country,  the  vehicle  that  carries  you 
for  half-a-crown,  is,  in  truth,  drawn 
and  driven  in  a  stjle  ten  times  beyond 
the  state  of  an  Italian  marquis.  Would 
you  dine  ? — ^from  fifteen  pence,  to  two 
guineas — ^in  any  quarter — ^in  five  mi- 
nutes you  have  it  on  the  table.  If  you 
want  a  coat,  the  fashion  changes  ^-^q 
times  before  you  can  determine  which 
of  the  five  hundred  professors,  who 
**•  unite  elegance  with  economy"  for 
'*  prompt  payment/'  best  deserves  your 
attention.  If  you  have  a  complaint, 
a  thousand  remedies— every  one  in- 
fallible— are  published  in  all  the  shop 
windows — ^nay,  on  men's  backs  about 
the  streets — for  your  particular  salva- 
tion. And,  after  they  have  killed  you, 
which  every  one  of  them  can  do  ten 
times  over,  so  it  is  a  matter  of  perfect 
indifference  which  you  pitch  upon, 
there  is  a  fight  between  the  Wooden- 
coffin  Company  and  the  Iron,  in  which 
material  you  shall  be  buried. 

Then  come  the  modes  in  which 
these  speculators  conduct  their  pur- 
suits, and  which  are  little  less  mira- 
culous, if  there  could  be  any  wonder  in 
what  one  sees  every  day,  than  their 
variety,  or  their  numbers.  One  man 
makes  himself  a  landed  proprietor 
by  curing  corns ;  a  second  "  purdlia- 
ses  perpetually,"  because  he  grinds  a 
thousand  children  annually  into  cot- 
ton stockings ;  a  third  only  repeats  a 
lit — the  same  lie — a  given  number  of 
times,  and  arises  a  lord  mayor.  False- 
hood, persisted  in  long  enough— even 
those  who  know  it  is  false  cannot  help 
dealing  as  if  they  believed  it.  They 
know  it  is  a  lie,  but  receive  it  as  a 
metaphor,  a  figurc;  expressing  not  that 
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which  it  outwardly  purports  to  ex- 
press, but  something  else :  as,  for  a 
famLUar  instance,  the  cries  of  fishwo* 
men,  "  Live  cod" — "  Fresh  salmon," 
&c.  are  understood  to  imply  those 
commodities,  not  *'  live,"  or  "  fresh," 
but  six  weeks  old.  Thus,  '^  Grervais 
Chardin — Parfumeur — h,  la  cloche  d*- 
argent — Rue  St  Martin,  a  Paris" — 
that  single  individual  has  supplied 
half  England  with  French  pomatum 
for  the  last  forty  years — ^the  cover  ne- 
ver once  changed — which  all  England 
all  the  while  knows  to  have  been  ma- 
nufactured in  Tooley-street  Ten  to 
one,  nevertheless,  if  there  are  not  ma- 
ny who  would  leave  off  buving  that 
pomatum,  if  it  were  offered  tor  sale  as 
English,  and  with  the  real  maker's 
name  upon  it. 

Two  other  rogues,  in  the  city,  have 
been  making  a  laughable  experiment 
enough  upon  the  force  of  truth,  or 
puff,  between  them ;  and,  I  believe, 
the  matter  is  to  end  in  an  application 
to  the  Court  of  Chancery ;  but,  for 
the  time,  the  impostor  has  carried  the 
day.  One  of  these  people,  who  are 
both  hair-dressers,  and  live  opposite 
to  each  other,  near  the  Exchange,  is^ 
or  was  lately — thriving,  by  selling  the 
fat  of  bears  as  a  kind  of  cosmetic. 
The  other  (his  neighbour),  knowing 
that  it  was  just  as  good  to  sell  any 
other  material  in  pots,  with  '^  Bear's 
Grease"  for  a  label,  as  genuine  bear's 
grease,  immediately  started  vdth  the 
same  ^^  pots,"  fillea  with  an  inexpen- 
sive unguent,  in  opposition.  The  true 
dealer,  who  keeps  forty  Hve  bears  in 
his  cellar,  and  has  himself  taken  up 
once  a-week  before  the  sitting  alder- 
man, as  a  nuisance,  by  way  of  adver- 
tisement, killed  a  bear  upon  this, 
hung  him  up  whole  in  full  sight  in 
his  shop,  and  wrote  in  the  window, 
<' A  fresh  bear  killed  this  day !"  The 
impostor,  who  had  but  one  bear  in  all 
the  world,  which  he  privately  led  out 
of  his  house,  after  dark,  every  night, 
and  brought  him  back  (to  seem  like 
a  new  supply  going  in)  in  the  mom- 
ingy  continued  his  sale,  writing  in  his 
window,  **  Our  fresh  bear  will  be  kill- 
ed to-morrow."  The  original  vender 
then — determined  to  cut  off  his  rival's 
last  shift— kept  his  actual  bears,  de- 
funct, with  the  skins  only  half  off,  hang- 
ing up  always  at  his  door,  proclaimed 
all  bear's  grease  sold  in  '^  pots"  a  '^  vile 
imposture;"  and  desired  his  customers 
to  "  walk  in,"  and  sec  theirs,  **  with 
their  own  eyes,  cut  and  weighed  from 


the  animaL"  This  seemed  eondusivc 
for  two  days ;  but,  on  the  thirds  the 
opponent  was  again  in  the  field,  with 
a  placard,  '^  founded  on  the  opinion 
of  nine  doctors  of  physic,"  that  oear't 
grease  "  obtained  from  the  animal  in 
a  tamed,  or  domestic  state,"  would  not 
'*  make  anybody's  hair  grow  at  alL" 
In  consequence  of  which  he  "  has 
formed  an  establishment  in  RuB8ia» 
(where  all  the  best  bears  come  from,) 
for  catching  them  wild,  cutting  the 
fat  off  immediately,  and  potting  it 
down  for  London  consumption."  And 
the  rogue  actually  ruins  his  antago- 
nist, without  going  to  the  expense  of 
a  bcar's-skin,  by  writing  aU  over  his 
house,  "  Licensed  by  the  Imperial 
Government" — "  Here>  and  at 
Archangel." 

^^  This  is  the  state  of  man" — at  least 
\nth  us — or  something  very  like  it ; 
but  yet  I  doubt,  whether  such  a  scheme 
ef  toil  and  trouble  is  the  best  mode  of 
getting  through  life,  after  all.  The 
million  bom  under  such  a  systenr 
have  no  time  to  live;  they  labour  for 
twenty-three  hours  in  acquiring  a  cer« 
tain  quantity  of  wealth,  which  they 
dissipate  in  some  folly — which  peri 
haps,  at  last,  they  care  as  little  as  it 
deserves  for — in  the  twenty-fourth. 

As,  to  be  safe,  we  must  be  great,  I 
admire  the  country — am  proud  of  it ; 
but  it  is  too  i)opulous — too  much  a 
town  throughout — there  is  too  much 
free  speaking,  and  far  too  little  free 
footing  in  it,  for  my  indolent,  vaga« 
bond  disposition  to  be  pleased  with. 

From  the  Land's  End  to  John  o' 
Groats,  every  inch  of  ground  that  a 
man  walks  upon,  in  England,  must 
belong  to  himself — or  to  somebody 
else.  If  you  shoot,  the  poacher  has 
ten  times  more  true  enjoyment  of  the 
chase  than  the  lord  can  have;  for 
what  can  you  kill  but  that  which  la 
your  own  already,  or  that  whidi  your 
neighbour  has  reived,  and  paid  for  as 
fully  as  he  does  his  turkeys  ?  It  is  a 
poor  apol(^  for  field  sporty  to  breed 

Eheasants,  fed,  and  aunost  marked 
ke  cattle,  at  a  cost  of  five  guineaa 
a-piece ;  and  then  get  a  party,  on  an 
appointed  day,  to  sit  in  arm-chaira 
and  slaughter  them,  a  hundred  upon 
an  acre !  There  is  no  true  hunting 
now  in  England,  but  the  hunting  of 
three  per  cents,  and  of  men. 

There  is  no  spot  where  you  may 
go  and  wander — (I  can  understand,  if 
not  defend,  the  Conqueror's  vmkhig  a 
ibrcst  in  Hampshire!) — wander   for 
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ilays^  and  almost  weeks,  upon  ground 
which  is>  practically^  common  to  all ; 
which  tiiere  are  not  people  enough  in 
the  country  to  infest,  and  whicn  no 
person  thinks  it  worth  his  while  to 
enforce  a  title  to.  Which  way  will 
you  turn  to  get  out  of  the  haunts — 
out  of  the  troublesome  presence— of 
dvilization  and  of  men ;  to  fancy  your- 
self, if  you  had  a  whim  to  do  so^  for 
one  hour,  r«Qly  lord  of  the  creation ; 
and  not  find  some  ^^  hardwareman," 
from  Sheffield,  with  a  steel-trap,  or  a 
spring-gun,  and  a  board  b^inning, 
•'  Take  notice  !"  and  ending  with, 
"  The  utmost  Rigour  of  the  Law" 
—(all  the  boards  stuck  up  in  the  island 
seem  to  have  been  written  by  the  same 
painter)— your  rival,  or  more  than 
your  rival,  in  empire  ? 

Where  will  you  show  your  head  in 
any  comer  of  the  kingdom,  however 
remote,  without  finding  some  one  ly- 
ing in  wait,  open-mouuied,  to  devour 
you  ?  I  happened  two  days  ago,  upon 
business,  into  the  White  Horse  Inn, 
in  Friday-street,  Cheapside;  and,  even 
there,  I  found  a  swindler  of  fashion- 
able appearance,  regularly  ensconced, 
and  living  in  the  house — living  in  the 
atmosphere  of  Friday-street — should 
not  thrift  after  thisbe blessing?-— ready 
to  catdi  clothiers,  and  other  innocents, 
as  they  arrived  by  the  "  heavy  coach" 
in  town. 

'And  the  lawful  dealing  is  not  much 
better ! — the  danger  of  being  made  a 
prey  of — ^tickled,  unsuspectingly,  by 
some  woman — they  have  a  fine  fin- 
ger at  such  doings — is  one  of  the 
uttle  cares  that  haunt  me  now.  It 
is  not  the  value  of  what  is  taken 
out  of  one's  pocket,  but  the  rage  at 
being  patted  on  the  back  while  the 
pocket  is  picked.  I  am  taking  mea- 
sures to  have  it  understood  here  that  I 
am  poor,  rather  than  otherwise  ;  that 
the  Edwards'  estate  was  much  dip- 
ped; that  my  father's  debts  are  at  least 
double  what,  in  fact,  they  are  ;  and  I 
wish — everybody  knows  you  are  rich, 
and  so  you  can't  be  worse  off — I  wish 
you  would  put  it  about  that  you  have 
won  a  large  sum  from  me  at  play* 

I  shall  keep  a  small  establishment  in 
town — that  I  am  fixed  on.  The  house 
that  I  have  taken  in  Park-lane  is.  a 
nutshell.  One  chariot — and  that  shall 
serve  for  travelling,  and  all ;  nothing 
expensive  but  my  horses — and,  of 
those,  not  one  running  one,  believe  me. 

And,  after  all,  I  am  not  quite  sure 
that  I  don't  sometimes  look  back  a 


Uttle  to  my  poor  half-tumble-down 
Quinta  at  Condeixa;  with  the  deli- 
cious weather,  (except  the  rainy  season, 
certainly) — and  the  solitude— 4nd  my 
fine  gardens — ^and  the  glorious  woods 
and  mountains  which  surrounded  me 
— and,  still  more,  the  absence  fronx 
observation  ! — that  there  was  none  to 
look  at— none  to  comment  on— or  in- 
terfere with  me.  I  could  get  on  horse- 
back with  my  gun,  and  my  single  ser- 
vant, throw  my  reins  on  my  horse's 
neck,  as  freely  as  though  I  had  been 
a  real  knight-errant,  roving  in  the  de- 
sert ;  and  it  mattered  not  which  way 
I  went,  for  there  was  room  enough  to 
ride  without  harming  any  man's  pro- 
perty ;  and,  if  I  rambled  to  a  villago; 
a  dozen  miles  off,  where  a  priest  andl 
a  barber  probably  were  the  only  tra^ 
ding  characters,  and  neither  of  thesejt 
perhaps,  had  ever  stirred,  the  one  be^. 
Yond  his  native  hills,  the  other  beyonA 
his  native  province — ^if-I  came  only 
where  there  was  a  farm-house,  I  waii 
sure  of  a  welcome — ^if  where  there  wais 
an  apothecary,  he  was  a  man  of  science^ 
and  a  traveller,  especially  a  foreigner, 
was  an  important  personage  to  him-^ 
I  had  a  chat — the  news  of  the  country 
-—a  supper  and  a  mattress  if  I  would'— 
and  a  promise  to  visit  me,  cheerfully, 
with  all  his  family— half  a  dozen  wo- 
men, riding  (as  women  should  ridle) 
upon  asses — ^in  return.    And  then,  at 
home,  there  was  my  garden,  my  stable, 
and,  if  I  made  a  vile  noise  witli  (the 
guitar  sometimes,  no  one  took  ithe 
trouble  to  laugh  at  me.    And  there 
was  a  game  at  chess,  and  a  walk,  and 
a  discussion  upon  faith,  or  miracles, 
or  witchcraft,  on  the  crops  of  the  sea- 
son, or  the  ravages  of  the  war,  witl^ 
the  Padre.    I  was  a  happier  »an>  and 
a  far  more  important  one,  with  my 
limited  income  at  Condeixa,  (though 
I  did  now  and  then  long  for  some 
change,)  than  I  shall  ever  be  again.  I 
quitted  my  six  years'  residence  with 
regret,  sSTd,  I  think,  regretted,  for  I 
had  the  power  of  doing  good  very 
easily,  and  I  did  no  great  mischief, 
at  least  never  any  wantonly.  If  I  were 
going  back  to-morrow,  I  would  go  only 
just  as  I  was ;  no  desire  to  return  tri- 
umphant— splendour  and  insult,  and 
all  that  detestable  feeling,  with  which 
I  am  going  to  favour  a  few  of  my  old 
acquaintances  in  this  quarter  of  tlie 
world  very  shortly ! 

But  this  is  over,  and  your  *'  priva- 
cy "  is  but  the  darling  nurse  of  fidse 
self-estimate  and  affectation  neither. 
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I  must  bastle  with  the  crowds  and  find 
Boxnething  to  do  in  it^  though,  as  to 
what^  I  find  it  easier  to  question  than 
come  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion. 
There  is  a  great  change,  I  don't  know 
whether  you  observe  it,in  thefacesunon 
the  pave,  since  we  were  here  togetner 
last.  And,  contrary  to  the  natural 
progress  of  things,  it  is  the  young 
countenances  chi^y  that  have  disap- 
peared. 

Some  of  our  coffee-room  acquaint- 
ance  have  tdcen  up,  and  married.  One 
or  two— they  make  a  sad  history  alto- 
gether— ^have  been  taken  up ;  and  nar- 
rowly escaped  the  other  lot  arranged 
for  man  by  destiny.  Several  are  lite- 
prally  b^gared — starving  in  gaols  and 
ridewcSb-^whom  I  recmlect,  and  you 
ust  recollect  also,  rioting  in  this  very 
ouse.  Some  have  married  prostitutes^ 
~d  eat  the  ''  allowances  "  of  fools  as 
I,  and  blackguards  almost  as  filthy, 
Aa  themselves.  Many  rub  on  still,  and 
esntrive  to  be  seen  in  the  circle  by  a 
little  game,  where  anybody  will  bet, 
id  a  little  swindling,  where  anybody 
ill  trust.  And  some  of  the  elder  and 
uter  thrive  by  a  sort  of — seeing 
yiung  gentlemen  fairly  through  their 
property — ^lacqueying,  bullying,  and 
noting,  for  the  worst  of  the  new  be- 
ginners. 

In  truth,  it  would  seem  odd,  I  dare 
say,  that  a  man  should  turn  virtuous 
for  such  a  currish  reason  as  that  other 
pecple  chose  to  be  knaves  as  well  as 
niinself ;  but  I  do  begin  to  think,  since 
I  have  been  this  time  in  London,  that 
disrespectabihty  is  not  so  desirable  as 
it  used  to  be.  With  all  the  advantages 
which  large  means  afford;  and  the 
greatest,  as  I  take  it,  is  tlie  means 
they  give  of  shutting  out  the  world 
•—of  escaping  always  from  the  offence 
that  a  compulsory  commixture  with 
any  class  or  portion  of  society  reflects 
upon  you — With  all  the  power  which 
they  give  of  commanding  this  soli- 
tude; and,  moreover,  that  constant 
leisure,  which  is  almost  worth  the  pri- 
vacy— ^it  is  much  !  and,  in  Engliuid, 
wealth  only  can  supply  it— With  all 
the  means  of  having  no  such  thing  as 
an  obligation  upon  one  for  years  toge- 
ther ;  of  pursuing  any  absurdity  which 
whim,  passion — no  matter  what — sug- 
gests, without  hinderance  or  impedi- 
ment ;  of  finding  all  the  petty  incon- 
veniences of  life  smoothed  down  to 
your  hand— every  knave  meeting  you 
with  a  delighted  smile — you  know  he 
would  cut  your  throat,  if  he  could — 


but  he  can't— cmd^  in  the  metntliiie, 
the  dog  is  so  silken,  and  lo  obedienC 
—and  that  very  same  ready  comptt* 
ance  which  is  intdertble  in  people 
whom  one  would  desire  to  value,  ie  lo 
excellent  in  the  minor  minister*  to 
comfort,  from  whom  we  only  expect 
that  they  should  do,  without  carioff 
for  the  motive !  In  spite  of  all  thie 
inconvenience,  I  want  soroethine— ^n 
short,  I  have  earned  none  of  it — it 
does  not  flatter  my  vanity — I  want  ft 
"  character" — and  I  wish*  I  had  stidd* 
ten  years  ago  with  you  in  the  army. 

It  is  the  very  devil  to  be  growing 
old  as  a  person  of  no  peciuiarity'; 
known  only  as  Mr  So  and  So,  who  has 
an  estate  worth  "  so  mu(^"  Mixed 
up-^nd  no  resource !— with  the 
crowd  who  lose  money  at  Newmarkel 
— ^belong  to  the  duos — ^keep  oj^m 
girls — drivegood  carriages — andmig^t 
have  sold  soap  and  whipcord,  instead 
of  doing  any  of  these  things,  if  some 
one  else  had  not  acquired  the  means 
which  they  are  worthlessly  dissipa^ 
pating.  I  protest,  I  think  there  is  not 
a  footman  who  raises  himself  by  his 
own  works  to  any  place,  or  estima* 
tion,  who  is  not — ^in  the  mere  scale 
of  creation — an  incomparably  nobler 
thing  than  any  of  these  drones,  with 
whom  I  am  in  a  fair  way  to  be  indu* 
ded. 

And  then,  for  the  means  of  noto* 
ricty  within  the  cirde  that  endures 
us — what  a  cirde  it  is,  and  what  a 
notoriety  when  all  is  done !  The  wear* 
ing  always  a  very  particular  dress— 
^the  uglier  by  far  the  better — riding 
in  a  particularly  absurd  vehide;  or 
bemg  at  play  a  particular  dupe.  Fi- 
guring in  the  eighteenth  intrigue  of  a 
new  actress — say  it  is  the  first  after 
she  becomes  known  in  London — the 
former  seventeen  having  occurred, 
without  any  £guring  at  all,  when  she 
travelled,  by  caravan,  through  the 
country,  and  had  no  more  dream  of 
*'  settlement,"  or  "equipage,"  than  of 
bdng  translated  to  the  skies ;  or  per* 
haps  exposing  a  man's  own  person  to 
be  laughed  at,  at  a  shilling  per  head, 
on  the  stage  at  some  watering-place, 
— (for  in  town  the  fear  of  pippins  is 
before  the  eyes  of  rogues,  ana  they 
don't  venture) — doing  that — and  as  a 
matter  to  be  proud  of— which  would 
not  produce  thirty  shillings  a- week,  if 
it  were  done  as  a  matter  of  profit ;  and 
which,  for  fifteen,  half  the  people  at 
Bartlemy  fair  would  do  better,  or 
would  not  be  permitted  to  do  at  idl ! 
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Here's  enough  ahnoet  to  drivea  man 
into  being  <^  sober-  and  honest*"  And 
I  wish  again^  that  I  had  staid  in  the 
army ;  or  that  there  coiild  spring  up 
another  Waterloo^  which  a  man  might 
thrust,  his  head  into,  and  so  gain  a 
little  reputation  withhi  ten  days  after 
the  date  of  his  commission;  for,  to 
stand  as  a  soldier,  in  the  presence  of 
men  who  have  fought  twenty  cam- 
paigns*—that's  worse  even  than  obscu- 
rity. Something  I'll  soon  attempt, 
that's  certain ;  but  whether  to  become 
a  legislator — that's  not  a  bad  pursuit 
for  a  man  to  take  up,  who  knows  no- 
thing of  any  pursuit  at  all— or  to  com- 
mit some  very  unheard-of  outrage, 
that  people  may  say — **  That's  Mr  Ed- 
wards, who  is  suspected  to  have  stolen 
Blackfriars'-bridge,"  when  I  come  in- 
to a  room — ^which  I  have  not  yet  de- 
termined. ^ 

Absolutely,  I  am  tired — if  I  could 
but  escape  from  it— of  mere  worth- 
lessness  and  futility ;  and  when  I  meet 
men  who  make  brilliant  speeches- 
write  glorious  books— conduct  n^o- 


2.? 

tiaticms-Hir  have  seen  ^the  Russian 
campaign— I  envy,  atid,-  what  is 
wwse,  honour  the  eaijti£&-^to  toy  own 
great  personal  disparagement  and  ad- 
mittea  disqualification. 

All- the  teats  that  I  ever  did  in  my 
life — they  are  immeasurably  great ; 
but  there  are  so  very  few  I  dare  confess 
to :  If  anything  should  strike  you,  by 
which  a  man  (with  an  easy  leap;  might 
achieve  honour  or  dignity,  mention  it 
when  you  write  again ;  for,  or  else,  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  retire,  as  a  country 
gentleman.  Meantime,  with  thanks 
to  the  Lady  Susan,  for  so  iai  honour- 
ing me,  I  believe  I  know  sufficient  of 
the  language  to  return  her  indosure 
in  a  practicable  state.  If  I  might 
"  advise,'*  however— seeing  sl?e  is  re- 
solved to  patronise  letters— a  collection 
kept  the  wrong  way— noting  down  the 
absurdities  of  people  rather  than  their 
beauties>— would  be  far  moQre  easily 
maintained  than  that  which  she  pro- 
poses ;  and,  I  should  think,  more  en- 
tertaining. 


ABJUBATION. 

There  was  a  timer— sweet  time  of  youthful  folly  !— 
Fantastic  woes  I  courted,  feign'd  distress ; 

Wooing  the  veiled  phantom.  Melancholy, 
With  passion  bom,  like  Love,  **  in  idleness.*' 

And  like  a  lover,  like  a  jealous  lover, 

I  hid  mine  idol  with  a  miser's  art, 
(Lest  vulgar  eyes  her  sweetness  should  discover,) 

Close  in  the  inmost  chambers  of  mine  heart. 

And  there  I  sought  her— oft  in  secret  sought  her. 
From  merry  mates  withdrawn,  and  mirthful  play. 

To  wear  away,  by  some  deep  stilly  water 
In  greenwood  lone,  the  livelong  summer  day. 

Watching  the  flitting  clouds,  the  fading  flowers,  . 

The  flying  rack  athwart  the  wavy  grass ; 
And  murm'ring  oft,  "  Alack  !  this  life  of  ours— 


Such  are  its  joys— so  swiftly  doth  it  pass. 


** 


And  then,  mine  idle  tears  (ah,  silly  maiden !) 
Bedropt  the  liquid  glass,  like  summer  rain— 

And  sighs,  as  frotn  a  bosom  sorrow-laden« 
Heaved  the  light  heart,  that  knew  no  real  pain. 


•I 


And  then,  I  loved  to  haunt  lone  burial-places. 

Pacing  the  church-yard  earth  with  noiseless  tread- 
To  pore  in  new-made  graves  for  ghastly  traces. 
Brown  crumbling  bones  of  the  forgotten  dead : 
Vol.  XIX.  D 


9€  A^vraiion.  \Ji 

To  tbink  of  passing  bells— of  deatb  and  dying—* 
Metbougbt  'twere  sweet  in  early  vouth  to  die^ 

So  loFedy  lamented — ^in  saeb  sweet  sleep  lying, 
Tbe  wbite  sbrowd  all  witb  flowers  and  rosemary 

Strew'd  o'er  by  losing  bands !— But  tben  twoold  griere  no 
Too  sore  forsootb  !  tbe  scene  my  fancy  drewr— . 

I  oonld  not  bear  tbe  tbougbt^  to  die  and  leave  ye  ; 
And  I  baye  lived,  dear  friends  1  to  weep  for  you* 

And  I  bare  lived  to  pnnte,  tbat  &ding  flowers 
Are  life's  best  joys,  and  all  we  love  and  prize— 

Wbat  ebilling  rains  succeed  tbe  summer  showers^ 
Wbat  bitter  drops>  wrung  slow  from  elder  eyes. 

And  I  bave  lived  to  look  on  Deatb  and  djring^ 

To  count  tbe  sinking  pulse— tbe  sbort'ning  breatb-— 

To  watcb  tbe  last  faint  life-streak  flying — fljring— * 
To  stoop— to  start— to  be  alone  witb — Deatb. 

And  I  bave  lived  to  wear  tbe  smile  of  gladness, 
Wben  all  witbin  was  cbeerless,  dark,  and  cold— 

Wben  all  eartb's  joys  seem'd  mockery  and  madness^ 
And  life  more  tedious  tban  ''  a  tale  twice  told." 

And  now-— and  now  pale  pining  Mekncboly ! 

No  longer  veil'd  for  me  your  baggard  brow 
In  pensive  sweetness— such  as  youthful  folly 

Fondly  conceited— I  abjure  ye  now- 

Away — avaunt  ?    No  longer  now  I  call  ye 
''  Divinest  Melancholy !  Mild^  meek  maid  !"* 

No  longer  may  your  siren  spells  enthral  me, 
A  wuling  captive  in  your  baleful  shade. 

Give  me  tbe  voice  of  mirth — ^the  sound  of  laughter— 
Tbe  sparkling  glance  of  pleasure's  roving  eye. 

Tlie  past  is  past.— Avaunt,  thou  dark  Hereafter ! 
'*  Come,  eat  and  drink— to-morrow  we  must  die." 

So,  in  his  desp'rate  mood,  the  fool  hath  spoken— 
The  fool  whose  heart  hath  said,  "  there  is  no  Go«l." 

But  for  the  stricken  heart,  the  spirit  broken. 
There's  balm  in  Gilead  yet.     The  very  rod. 

If  we  but  kiss  it,  as  the  stroke  desccndethy 
Distilleth  balm  to  allay  th'  inflicted  smart, 

And  ''  Peace,  that  passetn  understanding,"  blendeth 
With  the  deep  sighing  of  the  contrite  heart. 

Mine  be  that  holy,  bumble  tribulation — 
No  longer  feigned  distress — fantastic  woe— 

I  know  my  griefs — but  then  my  consolation— 
My  trusty  and  my  immortal  hopes  I  know. 

C. 
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MATiLOA  ;   A  TALK  OlT  THB  OAT.* 


It  certainly  does  ^ipear  a  little  ex« 
traardiiiaiT>  that  Ei^umd  at  the  pre* 
sent  dftjr  should  be  unable  to  boast  the 
possession  of  a  single  distinguished 
novelist^  and  that  me  higher  honours 
of  that  department  of  literature  should 
80  long  have  rested  in  abeyance.  Mrs 
Raddi^  and  Miss  Austin  (the  very 
antipodes  to  each  other)  are  gone ;  and 
Madame  d'Arblay,  in  the  **  Wander- 
er^"  has  afforded  convincing  proof  of 
the  decay  of  her  literary  powers,  at  no 
time  very  varied  or  extensive.    It  is 
true,  Theodore  Hook  is  yet  at  his  Pe- 
rihelion^ but  much  as  we  admire  this 
^ntleman's  talents^  and  sympathize 
m  his  virtuous  antipathy  to  steel  forks, 
and  servants  in  cotton  stockings ;  and 
cordially  as  we  applaud  his  persevering 
exertions  to  reform  the  Criminal  Code 
by  imposing  signal  punishment  on  the 
depravity  of  dnnking  porter,  and  eat- 
ing  with  a  knife,  we  are  not  quite  con- 
vinced that  the  brilliance  of  anything 
he  has  yet  said  or  done,  entitles  nim  to 
be  quoted  as  an  exception.    Ireland 
can  at  least  produce  one  name,  and 
Scotland  several,  (we  do  not  speak  of 
the  author  of  Waverley,  for  he  '*  is  like 
a  star,  and  dwells  apart,")  with  which 
England  has  absolutely  none  to  put  in 
competition.    Who'e,  we  should  be 
■glad  to  know,  is  the  English  Miss 
Edgeworth?  Or  what  production  of 
the  present  age  will  they  oppose  to 
**  The  Inheritance  ?"  A  work  which, 
when  considered  as  the  production  of 
a  female,  stands  unrivalled  in  our  na« 
tional  literature,  and  unites  the  ori- 
ginality and  power  sometifies,  though 
rarely,  to  be  met  with  in  our  sex,  with 
the  more  delicate  and  softer  beauties 
peculiar  to  her  own.    We  trust  that 
the  effect  of  the  applause  she  has  al- 
ready gained,  has  been  to  stimulate, 
not  satiate,  the  ambition  of  this  ac- 
complished lady;  that  she  will  not 
suffer  her  talent  to  slumber,  nor  rest 
her  sickle  from  its  task,  till  she  has 
iidly  reaped  that  abundant  harvest  of 
fame,  with  which  her   perseverance 
must  undoubtedly  be  crowned. 

But  Matilda — we  confess  we  allow- 
ed these  volumes  to  lie  a  whole  month 
OD  our  table  unread.  To  the  lynx  eye 
of  a  critic,  the  title  did  not  seem  very 


promisii^.  There  appeared  to  us  some^ 
thing  Lane-and-Newmanish  about  it^ 
a  certain  indescribably  redolence  of 
Leadenhall  Street,  by  no  means  tempt^ 
ing  to  a  nearer  approach.  Above  all, 
the  bofdc  had  been  enveloped  from  its 
birth  in  so  dense  an  atmosphere  of 
mjf;  and  Colbum  had  so  disgusting* 
Iv  besmeared  it  with  his  slune  and 
Slaver,  that  we  involuntarily  set  it 
down  for  one  of  those  catchpennv 
*^  Works  of  Import«ice"  with  whicn 
that  most  imaginative  bookseller  so 
frequently  delights  to  surprise  us, 
and  the  claims  of  which  are  always 
to  be  estimated  in  an  inverse  ratio  to 
the  inflation  of  the  pan^yric  bv  which 
they  are  announced.  We  did,  how* 
ever,  read  the  book  at  last.  The  story 
we  found  to  be  perhaps  the  most 
hackneyed  and  commonplace  in  the 
whole  circle  of  novel-writing,  and  one 
which  had  already  fifty  times  at  least 
run  the  gauntlet  of  the  Circulating 
Library.  The  characters  appeared  to 
put  forth  but  trifling  claims  to  origi- 
nality or  vigour  of  conception,  and  the 
incidents  to  be  very  few,  and  not  very 
skilfully  arranged.  Out  of  such  un- 
hopeful materials,  however,  has  the 
author  managed  to  construct  a  tale  of 
no  ordinary  interest  and  beauty.  He 
seems  to  have  encountered  difficulties 
merely  for  the  sake  of  surmounting 
them,  to  have  voluntarily  multiplied 
the  obstacles  to  success  onlv  to  render 
his  triumph  the  more  signal  and  com- 
plete. He  leads  us  along  a  beaten 
track,  but  is  continually  laying  onen 
new  beauties  to  our  view.  He  launches 
his  little  skiff  against  wind  and  cur- 
rent^ and  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire 
the  grace  with  which  she  breasts  the 
waters,  and  stretches  gallantly  for  her 
destined  haven. 

The  secret  of  all  this  is,  that  the 
author  of  these  volumes  is  a  very  cle- 
ver and  accomplished  person.  There 
is  an  air  of  el^anoe  difliised  over  the 
whole  work,  and  he  has  far  more  than 
compensated  for  the  want  of  novelty 
in  his  materials,  by  the  fineness  of  his 
tact,  and  the  feliaty  of  his  execution. 
His  pictures  of  hign  life  in  particular, 
though  drawn  with  a  light  and  sketchy 
pen<m,  and  not  very  carefully  finishi 
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ed  in  tlie  minuter  details,  are  well 
and  skilfully  grouped^  and  marked  in 
their  easy  and  flowing  outlines  by  the 
hand  of  a  master.  It  is  quite  visionary 
to  expect  such  pictures  from  any  but 
a  denizen  of  this  closest  of  all  corpo* 
rations^  the  members  of  which,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  our  Scottish  borough  sys- 
tem, maintain  the  privilege  of  electing 
each  other.  There  is  no  community 
in  which  the  Alien  bill  is  more  ri- 
gidly enforced  than  in  the  common- 
wealth of  fashion— none  of  whose  laws 
and  constitution  the  maxim,  '^  Odi 
profanum  vulgus  et  arceo,"  is  so 
strictly  adopted  as  the  ruling  principle. 
The  discovery  of  the  North-west  pas- 
sage is  not  more  beset  with  difficul- 
ties than  that  of  a  navigable  pas- 
sage for  merchantmen  to  the  drawing- 
rooms  of  Grosvenor  Square  and  Park 
Lane. 

When  a  stray  plebeian,  from  his 
talents  as  a  jester  or  buflbon,  succeeds 
in  obtaining  the  envied  privilege  of 
sitting,  by  sufferance,  at  '^  great  men's 
feasts,"  he  is  aware  that  he  holds  this 
honour  by  too  precarious  a  tenure,  to 
feel  very  much  at  his  ease.    His  at- 
tention is  too  much  occupied  by  the 
pomp  and  circmnstance  by  which  he 
is  surrounded — he  is  too  morbidly 
apprehensive  of  betraying  his  own 
vulgarity  by  a  failure  in  the  most  tri- 
fling ceremonial ;  too  sedulous  in  his 
conformance  to  all  the  petty  obser- 
vances of  the  entertainment,  to  have 
cither  the  leisure  or  composure  of  mind 
necessary  for  observations  on  character. 
In  recording  his  experience  of  high 
Hfe,  therefore,  it  is  quite  natural  that 
such  a  person  should  entirely  overlook 
those  finer  and  less  tangible  peculiari- 
ties, by  which  the  very  highest  circle 
of  society  is  distinguished  from  that 
immediately  beneath  it,  and  reserve  his 
descriptive  eloquence  for  the  candela- 
bras,  and  gilt  plate,  the  routine  of  the 
dinner  table,   the  splendour  of  the 
liveries,  and  the  portly  dignity  of  the 
butler.    But  this  is  not  what  we  want 
-—and  this  is  not  what  Lord  Norman- 
by  (for  he  is  the  acknowledged  author 
of  Matilda)  has  given  us.    The  luxu- 
rious appliances  of  aristocratic  society, 
'  so  novel  and  imposing  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  a  vulgar  Parvenu,  are  to  him 
familiar  as  the  air  he  breathes,  and 
therefore  quite  as  likely  to  pass  unno- 
ticed.     In    Matilda,    we    encounter 
no  descriptions  of  silk  draperies,  or 
Turkey  carpets — the  sideboard  sup 


ports  its  gorgeons  burden  unnotioed 
—we  are  not  drilled  into  the  ma- 
nual and  platoon  exercise  of  silver 
forks  and  finger  glasses— the  St  Pefay 
sparkles  unrecoraed,  and  not  one  of 
the  party  is  damned  to  everlasttng 
fame,  for  wearing  a  coarse  neckcloth, 
or  a  Cornelian  ring.  Lord  Normanby> 
however,  is  no  mean  artist,  and  has 
succeeded  wonderfully  in  transferring 
to  his  canvass  even  the  most  shadowy 
and  evanescent  hues  of  the  eameleon 
fashion.  Of  this  we  think  no  further 
evidence  will  be  required  than  is  af- 
forded by  the  foUovdng  extract  :— 


"  It  was  early  in  the  month  of  July, 
when  that  most  valuable  department  of 
the  daily  press,  which  is  headed  '  Fa- 
shionable Arrangements,'  contained,  a- 
mong  many  other  pieces  of  information, 
which,  however  intrinsically  important, 
would  not  be  so  interesting  to  my  rea- 
ders, the  two  following  paragraphs  :— 

** '  Lord  Ormsby  (late  the  Honourable 
Augustus  Arlingford)  is  arrived  at  Mt- 
vart*s  Hotel,  after  an  absence  of  two 
years  on  the  Continent.' 

'* '  Lord  and  Lady  Eatington  ^11  this 
day  entertain  a  distinguished  party  at 
their  splendid  mansion  in  Grosvenor 
Square.* 

'*  That  intelligence  of  this  description 
should  have  attracted  every  eye,  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  when  it  is  recollected, 
that,  as  the  advance  of  the  season  had 
diminished  the  number  of  these  events, 
the  type  in  which  they  were  announced 
had  proportionably  increased  in  size  and 
importance;  and  many  an  absent  fair 
one,  who  had  been  prematurely  hurried 
from  chalked  floors  to  green  fields,  had 
now  no  other  resource  than  to  make 
that  a  distiDt  study  which  was  no  longer 
a  present  pleasure.  But  be  this  as  it 
may,  a  little  before  eight,  on  the  day 
above  mentioned,  the  first  carriage  was 
heard  to  come  clattenng  up  South  Aud- 
ley-street,  containing  Lord  George  Dar- 
ford  and  Henry  Penryn;  two  youths, 
most  comprehensively  described  as 
•  Young  men  about  town.'-—*  Very  un- 
lucky, my  father  wanting  the  carriage 
afterwards,'  said  Lord  George — *  I  do  so 
hate  to  be  early.  The  half-hour  intro- 
duction to  a  dinner,  like  the  preface  to  a 
book,  should  always  be  skipped.* 

**  *  One  might  know  one  was  too  early, 
the  fellow  drives  so  fast,*  said  Mr  Peu- 
ryn,  as  they  swung  round  the  last  corner, 
at  the  risk  of  annihilating  a  pensive  uur- 
sery^maid,  and  all  her  *  pretty  ones,  at 
one  fell  swoop.' 
'*  *  I  wonder  whom  we  shall  have  at 
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Imii*  mhOf  with  out-stretdied  hand*  and 
perpetual  *  how  d*ye  do,*  went  the  roiuid 
of  the  circlet  not  bating  *  an  inch  of  his 
prerogative*  of  acquaintanceship." 

The  second  specimen  we  shall  lay 
before  our  readers^  shall  be  somewhat 
of  a  di£^ent  cast  It  contains  a  deu 
scription  of  the  Hobson  family,  very 
t^-top  people  in  Manchester,  who 
have  biBen  seized  with  the  travelling 
mania,  so  endemic  of  late  years  among 
all  classes.  We  are  not  quite  satisfied 
that  the  noble  author  has  been  very 
imcoeasful  in  this  part  of  his  sulrject. 
The  old  Hobsons  appear  neither  very 
bright  conceptions,  nor  very  new,  but 
Jem  Hobson  compensates  amply  for 
all  his  parents'  defects.  He  is  indeed 
a  gem,  a  jewel  of  great  price— 

**  Miss  Betty  Domton  was  some  years 
older  than  her  brother;  and  having 
broi^ht  her  charms  to  market  at  a  time 
when  the  prospects  of  her  fomily  were 
not  so  extensive  as  they  afterwards  be- 
came»  (old  uncle  Smitbson  having  then 
formed  only  the  nucleiu  of  that  immense 
wealtbt  which  he  afterwards  scraped  to- 
gether; and  certainly  having  no  inten- 
tions of  bequeathing  it  in  a  lump  to  any 
one,)  her  marriage  with  Mr  John  Hob- 
son was  not  at  the  time  objected  to.  He 
was  a  steady,  calculating  foreman,  in  a 
large  manufactory  at  Manchester.  This 
situation  he  had  gradually  improved  into 
that  of  a  master  of  foremen  ;  and  his 
small  back  lodging  he  had  changed  into 
the  hirgest  extent  of  staring  brick  front 
in  Manchester. 

<*  Mrs  Hobson,  at  the  time  of  her  mar- 
riage, was  a  silly,  showy,  bustling,  chat- 
tering little  body;  with  a  brisk  figure, 
and  brisker  tongue,  good-humoured,  il- 
literate, and  vulgar.  Twenty  years,  and 
more  than  half  as  many  children,  had  ra- 
ther taken  from  her  briskness  of  figure— 
her  person  seeming  to  have  kept  pace 
with  her  fortunes,  in  increase;  but  no- 
thing had  abated  her  activity  of  tongue, 
as  Lady  Matilda  soon  found  to  her  cos^ 
when  the  servant  announced  Mrs  Hob- 
son, the  Miss  Hobsons,  and  Master 
Hobson;  the  last  a  hobble-de-hoyish 
schoolboy.  The  three  Miss  Hobsons  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  describe  individually 
as  to  character,  till  the  reader  becomes 
by  degrees  better  acquainted  with  them. 
In  their  dress  there  was  a  sisterly  same- 
ness, consisting,  as  it  did,  of  bright  pea- 
green  cassimere  pelisses,  superabundiant- 
ly  bebiaided,  and  black  beaver  bonnets 
with  pink  linings.  The  only  distinction 
in  their  appearance,  was,  that  Miss  Hol>- 
son*8  round  rosy  fare  was<— ^me  can*t  say 


shaded,  with  viiall  bright  red  corkscrev 
curls;  whjjst  Miss  Anne,  from  havmg 
rather  a  hig^  bridge  to  her  nose  than 
was  common  in  the  fiunily,  had  taken  the 
Grecian  line,  and  had  accordingly  drawn 
two  long  straight  strips  of  sandy  hair 
across  her  temples,  as  she  thought  d  la 
Madonna,  The  third,  Jemima,  was  at 
that  becoming  age  when  young  ladies* 
hair  is  neither  long  nor  short.  As  to  the 
conversation  of  these  Manchester  gmees, 
"-being  in  considerable  awe  of  a  person 
of  whom  the  Morning  Post  said  so  mudi 
as  it  did  of  Lady  Matilda,  they  confined 
that  to  occasional  verbal  corrections  of 
their  mother's  slip-sk>p,  which  their 
boarding-school  education  fully  qualified 
them  to  give.  As  to  Mrs  Hobson,  she 
felt  no  such  awe  as  that  with  which  the 
name  and  Came  of  Lady  Matilda  inspired 
her  daughters.  Ever  since  her  brother's 
marriage,  she  had  persuaded  herself  that 
her  own  consequence  was  so  much  in- 
creased by  the  closeness  of  the  connexion, 
that  she  did  not  feel  abashed,  even  in 
the  presence  of  the  cause  of  all  that  ad- 
ditional consequence.  So  she  vraddled 
straight  up  to  Lady  Matilda,  in  a  scarlet 
velvet  pelisse  which  made  the  sun  hide 
his  diminished  head  in  the  dpg-days ;  and 
after  a  sisterly  salutation,  said,— (staring 
full  at  her,)—'  Well,  I'm  sure  Jem  could- 
n't have  done  better.*  She  then  broke 
at  once  into  the  subject  now  always  up- 
permost in  her  thoughts;  namely,  the 
extraordinary  circumstance  el  her  being 
actually  about  to  go  abroad. 

"  *  Well,'  said  she,  <  I  hope  that  we 
shall  all  live  as  one  family  in  foreign  parts. 
To  think  of  my  going  trapesing  out  of 
Old  England!  hut  my  daughters  must 
have  the  same  advaantages  as  the  Miss 
Tomkins's,  though  they  did  make  old 
Tomkins  a  knight  the  other  day.  But 
an't  my  brother  a  baronet  ?  to  say  nothing 
of  you.  Lady  Matilda.  Then  I)r  Snook 
says,  that  Jemima  is  TStherpiknonaiy,  and 
that  the  air  of  Italy  will  do  her  good ;  and 
to  be  sure,  if  it  was  not  for  fear  of  the 
muaidttys,  or  bandittis,  or  what  do  they 
call  them  as  attacks  one  there,  I  should 
like  Italy  well  enough,  and  to  see  the 
Pope,  and  the  Venus  of  Meddi— what  is 
it,  my  dear?'  appealing  to  one  of  her 
daughters.  *  Medici,  mamma,'  said  Miss 
Anne.  <  Ay — Medici— and  the  Saint 
Peter's — ^but  I  don't  think  so  much  of 
that,  because  we've  got  a  Saint  Peter's 
at  Manchester.  And  that  great  cascade 
(Tumy,  or  what  do  they  call  it  ?)  that 
Briggs—old  Briggs  of  our  town's  son- 
showed  a  fine  picture  of  it,  as  he  did 
tliere  at  our  exhibition,  with  the  ^'ater 
all  so  white,  and  the  rocks  so  black,  and 
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daiigliten»of  Iwfinflf  arrfVvdbrflBratheni ; 
and  the  coiucioiiBneu  of  htving  thereby 
forfeited  their  best  daini  tO'diat  tdmira- 
tioD  hitherto  so  laWshlj  bestowed  upon 
them  from  that  quarter :  the  young  ladies* 
idea  of  being  <  quite  the  thing,'  consisting 
in  nothing  so  much  as  pre-eminent  un- 
punctuality. 

**  The  stranger  bowed  slightly  to  the 
dudiess  as  she  passed  to  his  end  of  the 
reoniy  which  she  answered  with  an  in- 
quiring curtsey^— her  Ghrace's  ejre-sight, 
which  was  none  of  the  best,  being  now 
rendered  more  treacherous  by  the  dark- 
ness of  the  room.  *  Who  is  it  ?'  said 
she  to  Lord  George,  in  a  low  whisper ; 
to  which  he  replied,  <  Indeed  I  don't 
knowt'— in  a  tone  of  voice  aU  but  im- 
pertinently audible.  At  this  moment 
their  host  and  hostess  appeared  from  an 
inner  room — Lady  Eatington  employed 
with  a  halAdrawn-on  glove— his  lordship 
applying  a  half-opened  pocket-handker- 
chief to  his  nose ;  both  wfaidi  actions 
were  meant  to  signify  rather  reproach- 
folly,  than  apologetically,  *  You  have 
come  sooner  than  we  expected— but  here 
vreare.' 

**  As  we  have  introduced  our  readers 
to  their  house,  we  shall  be  expected  to 
make  them  acquauited  with  the  master 
and  mistress ;  but  Lord  and  lAdy  Eat- 
ington were  Uiose  every-day  sort  of  peo- 
ple of  whose  characters  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  speak  in  affirmatives.  Per- 
haps the  two  most  positive  characteris- 
tics of  his  lordship  were,  that  he  was  a 
receiver  of  rents  in  the  country,  and  a 
giver  of  dinners  in  town.  To  speak  ne- 
gatively—he was— no  politician  —  no 
farmer— no  bel  esprit— no  connoisseur ; 
but  the  most  distinguished  of  all  these 
classes  met  at  his  house,  to  pronounce 
upon  the  merits  of  one  of  the  best  cooks 
in  Europe :  in  consideration  of  which, 
every  one,  iu  accepting  his  invitations, 
wrote  to  him — '  Dear  Eat|ngton, 

*  Yours  truly.* 
And  every  one  enfil^  the  crowd  at  Al- 
mack's,  to    squeeze  Lady  Eatington's 
hand  when  she  first  came  to  town. 

**  Her  ladyship  was  naturally  a  very  silly» 
and  by  education  (so  called),  a  very  illi- 
terate woman :  but  long  habits  of  the 
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stranger!  As  the  arriTil  of  flredi  eoai- 
pany  made  the  oonvemdoa  lest  com* 
strained,  this  was  explained,  thongli  boC 
to  the  satis&ction  of  Lord  George  and 
Mr  Penryn,  by  overhearing  Lady  Eatfaig. 
ton  telling  the  duchess^  whose  ean  wera 
almost  as  defective  as  her  eyes^  a  long 
story,  of  which  they  caught—'  If  est  re- 
collect'—* Augustus  Arlingford'*-^  Umg 
abroad*—'  supposed  early  disappoint- 
ment'—' recent  death  of  his  brother*-^ 
'  now  Lord  Ormsby*- '  very  rich,'  &&-• 
which  immediately  produced  from  her 
Grace,  in  rather  a  high  tone,  meant  to 
catch  bis  lordship's  ear  at  some  distanci^ 
— *  Excuse  my  blindness,  my  lord«— La- 
titia  and  Cecilia- Lord  Ormsby— yoa 
must  recollect  Mr  Arlingford,  Chooi^ 
you  were  then  very  young— quite  duU 
dren.* 

<*  The  reflections  of  Lord  George  andMr 
Penryn,  upon  their  half-wilful  mistake^ 
were  not  very  consolatory,  as  the  former 
fame  of  Augustus  Arlingford  occurred  to 
them  in  all  its  pre-eminence.  Lord 
George  now  recollected  that,  in  his  first 
conference  with  his  tailor,  he  had  been 
strongly  recommended  the  Arlingford 
collar,  and  that  a  part  of  his  dress,  about 
which  he  was  very  particular,  had  been 
called  '  Arlingford's.'  Mr  Penryn,  too» 
had  a  disagreeable  reminiscence,  that 
whilst  still  at  college,  he  lost  a  rouleaUp 
when  Mr  Arlingford's  colt  won  the  Der- 
by ;  and  both  distinctly  remembered,  that 
when  they  first  came  out,  if  any  very 
well-looking  young  man  appeared,  all  the 
orades  declared  that  he  had  '  a  look  of 
Arlingford;'  and  this  was  the  man  whom 
they  had  voted  an  awkward  aGtor«  a 
squab  singer,  or  a  methodist  paraon. 

'*  From  this  time  the  cannonade  at  the 
street-door  became  almost  incessant,  and 
every  possible  variety  of  arrival  was  con- 
stantly swelling  the  circle,  which,  with 
truly  English  instinct,  had  formed  itself 
round  the  place,  where  (strange  to  say) 
there  was  twi  a  fire ;  and  many  were  the 
different  ways  of  presenting  themselves 
which  might  be  remarked  :^First,  The 
tender  scion,  just  budding  in  the  first 
rays  of  fashion,  who,  after  advandng  des- 
perately, and  retiring  awkwardly  from  the 
circle,  seemed  anxiously  to  solicit  a  pro- 


world  enabled  her  to  conceal  this ;  and  if     tecting  nod  from  those  around  him,  eon- 


she  was  seldom  as  well  informed  as  her 
guests,  she  was  always  as  well  dressed  as 
her  dinners— which  answered  all  the  pur- 
pose. 

**  But  how  surprised  were  our  young 
beaux,  and  our  old  duchess,  to  see,  that 
whilst  tliey  themselves  were  casually  re- 
cognised, the  whole  of  the  attention  of 
both  host  and  hostess  was  directed  to  the 


firmative  of  the  acquaintance  he  hoped 
he  bad  made.  Tlien  came  the  well* 
established  man  of  the  world,  who  seem- 
ed carelessly  to  postpone  the  duties  of 
recognition,  till  dinner  and  lights  aflbrd- 
ed  him  a -more  convenient  opportunity  of 
doing  sa  To  him  succeeded  the  '  ci- 
devant  jeune  homme,'  whose  '  way  of 
life  is  btlVa  into  the  sear-— the  yellow 
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Ufflt  who^  with  out-stretcfacd  hand,  and 
perpetual '  how  d*ye  do,*  went  the  round 
of  t2ie  circle,  not  bating  *  an  inch  of  his 
prerogative*  of  aequaintanceslup.*' 

The  second  specimen  we  shall  lay 
before  our  readers,  shall  be  somewhat 
of  a  different  cast  It  contains  a  deu 
scription  of  the  Hobson  family,  very 
^-top  people  in  Manchester,  who 
have  been  seized  with  the  travelling 
mania,  so  endemic  of  late  years  among 
all  cksses.  We  are  not  quite  satisfied 
that  the  noble  author  has  been  very 
saeceasfttl  in  this  part  of  his  subject. 
The  old  Hobsons  appear  neither  very 
bright  conceptions,  nor  very  new,  but 
Jem  Hobson  compensates  amply  for 
all  his  parents'  defects.  He  is  indeed 
a  gem,  a  jewel  of  great  price— 

«  Miss  Betty  Domton  was  some  years 
older  than  her  brother;  and  having 
broi^t  her  charms  to  market  at  a  time 
when  the  prospects  of  her  fiimily  were 
not  so  extensive  as  they  afterwards  be- 
came, (old  uncle  Smitbson  having  then 
formed  only  the  nttdeus  of  that  immense 
wealth,  which  he  afterwards  scraped  to- 
gether; and  certainly  having  no  inten- 
tions of  bequeathing  it  in  a  lump  to  any 
one,)  her  marriage  with  Mr  John  Hoh- 
aon  was  not  at  the  time  objected  to.  He 
was  a  steady,  calculating  foreman,  in  a 
large  manufactory  at  Manchester.  This 
situation  he  had  gradually  improved  into 
that  of  a  master  of  foremen  ;  and  his 
small  back  lodging  he  had  changed  into 
the  largest  extent  of  staring  brick  front 
in  Manchester. 

<*  Mrs  Hobson,  at  the  time  of  her  mar- 
riage, was  a  silly,  showy,  bustling,  chat- 
tering little  body;  with  a  brisk  %ure, 
and  brisker  tongue,  good-humoured,  il- 
literate, and  vulgar.  Twenty  years,  and 
more  than  half  as  many  children,  had  ra- 
ther taken  from  her  briskness  of  figure-* 
her  person  seeming  to  have  kept  pace 
with  her  fortunes,  in  increase;  but  no- 
thing had  abated  her  activity  of  tongue, 
at  Lady  Matilda  soon  found  to  her  cos^ 
when  the  servant  announced  Mrs  Hob- 
son, the  Miss  Hobsons,  and  Master 
Hobson;  the  last  a  hobble-de-hoyish 
schoolboy.  The  three  Miss  Hobsons  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  describe  individually 
as  to  character,  till  the  reader  becomes 
by  degrees  better  acquainted  with  them. 
In  their  dress  there  was  a  sisterly  same- 
ness, consisting,  as  it  did,  of  bright  pea- 
green  cassimere  pelisses,  superabundant- 
ly bebraided,  and  black  beaver  bonnets 
with  pink  linings.  The  only  distinction 
in  their  appearance,  was,  tliat  Miss  Hol>- 
son*8  round  rosy  face  was—- one  can*t  say 


shaded,  with  small  bright  red  corkicrw 
curls ;  whijst  Miss  Anne,  from  having 
rather  a  higher  bridge  to  her  nose  than 
was  common  in  the  finally,  had  taken  the 
Grecian  line,  and  had  accordingly  drawn 
two  long  straight  strips  of  sandy  hair 
across  her  temples,  aa  she  thought  ^  la 
Madonna.  The  third,  Jemima,  was  at 
that  becoming  age  when  young  ladies* 
hair  is  neither  long  nor  short.  As  to  the 
conversation  of  these  Manchester  graees, 
-—being  in  considerable  awe  of  a  person 
of  wbom  tlie  Morning  Post  said  so  mudi 
as  it  did  of  Lady  Matilda,  they  confined 
that  to  occasional  verbal  corrections  of 
their  mother's  slip-slop,  which  thdr 
boarding-school  education  frilly  qualified 
them  to  give.  As  to  Mrs  Hobson,  she 
felt  no  such  awe  as  that  with  which  the 
name  and  fome  of  Lady  Matilda  inspired 
her  daughters.  Ever  since  her  brother's 
marriage,  she  had  persuaded  herself  that 
her  own  consequence  was  so  mueh  i». 
creased  by  the  closeness  of  the  connexion, 
that  she  did  not  feel  abashed,  even  in 
the  presence  of  the  cause  of  all  that  ad- 
ditional consequence.  So  she  waddled 
straight  up  to  Lady  Matilda,  in  a  scarlet 
velvet  pelisse  which  made  the  sun  hide 
his  diminished  head  in  the  dog-days ;  and 
after  a  sisterly  salutation,  said,— (staring 
full  at  her,) — '  Well,  I'm  sure  Jem  could- 
n't have  done  better.*  She  then  broke 
at  once  into  the  subject  now  always  np- 
permost  in  her  thoughts;  namely,  the 
extraordinary  circumstance  of  her  being 
actually  about  to  go  abroad. 

*'  *  Well,'  said  she,  <  I  hope  that  we 
shall  all  live  as  one  family  in  foreign  parts. 
To  think  of  my  going  trapesing  out  of 
Old  England!  but  my  daughters  must 
have  the  same  admantages  as  the  Miss 
Tomkins's,  though  they  did  make  old 
Tomkins  a  knight  the  other  day.  But 
an't  my  brother  a  baronet  ?  to  say  nothing 
of  you.  Lady  Matilda.  Then  Dr  Snook 
says,  that  Jemima  is  TatherpUmonary,  and 
that  the  air  of  Italy  will  do  her  good ;  and 
to  be  sure,  if  it  was  not  for  fear  of  the 
muskUtyst  or  bandittis,  or  what  do  they 
call  them  as  attacks  one  there,  I  should 
like  Italy  well  enough,  and  to  see  the 
Pope,  and  the  Venus  of  Meddi— what  is 
it,  my  dear  ?*  appealing  to  one  of  her 
daughters.  <  Medici,  mamma,'  said  Miss 
Anne.  '  Ay — Medici— and  the  Saint 
Peter's — but  I  don't  think  so  much  of 
that,  because  we've  got  a  Saint  Peter's 
at  Manchester.  And  that  great  cascade 
(Tumy,  or  what  do  they  call  it  ?)  that 
Briggs— old  Briggs  of  our  town's  son- 
showed  a  fine  picture  of  it,  as  he  did 
tliere  at  our  exliibition,  with  the  water 
all  so  white,  and  the  rocks  so  black,  and 
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the  trees  so  green;  very  pretty  it  wee, 
and  little  Briggs  himself  sitting  on  a  three- 
legged  stool,  with  it  ell  splashing  about 
him,  poor  fellow ;— and  then  that  Capi- 
tal Colossus  as  the  old  Romans  made.* 
— <  Coliseum,  mamma,*  said  Miss  Hob* 
son ;  *  and  the  Capitol,'  said  Miss  Anne, 
*  is  a  building  by  itself.'—'  Very  well,  my 
dearS)  a  building  by  itself,  is  it  ?  I  thought 
it  was  in  Rome— but  Jem  ought  to  know, 
for  I  suppose  that*s  what  they  teach  him 
at  school.*  This  changed  the  current  of 
her  ideas,  and  called  Lady  Matilda's  at- 
tention to  a  nuisance  which  the  presence 
of  more  active  annoyances  had  hitherto 
prevented  her  from  observing. 

"  Of  all  the  demands  that  the  ties  of 
connexion  can  make  upon  one's  patience, 
there  is  nothing  like  the  precocious  intro- 
duction, into  general  society,  of  a  genuine 
school-boy ;  where,  either  by  his  uneasy 
awkwardness,  he  makes  all  who  see  him 
equally  uncomfortable,  or,  by  his  pert 
self-sufficiency,  causes  a  more  active  dis- 
turbance.— Sir  James's  saying,  which  he 
so  aptly  applied,  of  *  Love  me,  love  my 
dog,*  is  nothing  to  the  trial  of,  Love  me, 
love  my  school-boy.  It  is  true,  though, 
that  school-boys  are,  after  all,  (to  use  a 
metaphor  peculiarly  suited  to  the  Hob- 
son  family,)  the  raw  material  of  which 
the  finished  articles,  most  sought  for  in 
a  drawing-room,  must  be  manufactured. 
There  are,  also,  two  varieties  in  the  spe- 
cies; your  private  school-boy  is  much 
worse  than  your  public;  by  private 
schools,  being  meant  all,  however  large 
and  however  open,  except  two  or  three, 
where  the  scholars  are  more  select  and 
gentleman-like;  and  which  schools  are 
therefore  called  public.  And  never  was 
there  seen  a  more  regular  specimen  of 
the  worst  kind  of  school-boy,  than  that 
which  met  Matilda's  eyes  in  the  person 
of  Jem  Hobson,  as  he  sat  on  the  very 
edge  of  the  sofo;  his  pale,  shrunk,  nan- 
keen trowsers,  having  worked  their  way 
up  his  spindle  leg,  which  was  enveloped 
in  a  wrinkled  cotton  stocking ;  the  collar 
of  his  new  coat,  and  his  black  stock, 
alone,  showing  any  embryo  symptoms  of 
incipient  dandyism  ;  his  sandy  hair  plas- 
tered sideways  with  a  wet  brush,  off  his 
snubby,  chubby  face ;  and  his  hands  oc- 
cupied in  studiously  brushing,  the  wrong 
way,  the  nap  of  his  shapeless  hat. 

**  *  Put  your  hat  down,  my  dear  Jem,' 
said  Mrs  Hobson.  *  He  is  Sir  James*s 
godson  ;  we  reckon  him  very  like  him,' 
appealing  to  Matilda,  who,  though  she 
said  nothing,  could  not  deny  the  imputa- 
tion. 

I  am  sorry  his  uncle's  out.      I 
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brought  hhn  here,  u  he  ii  not  goias 
abroad  with  us,  on  purpose  to  lee  him^ 
as  it  is  right  boys  should  know  who  tbef 
are  to  look  to.  Jem,  I'm  sure,  will  do 
something  for  his  godson,  little  Jem,  w 
we  call  him :  perhaps  make  him  a  {to- 
liament  man ;  it  is  as  good  a  trade  w 
any;  at  least,  I'm  sure,  so  uncle  Smith* 
son  found  it.  They  say,  he  must  make 
six :  so  he  may  as  well  have  one  of  his 
own  kin  as  another.  Who  knows  but,  in 
time,  Jem  may  live  to  be  a^— what  waa 
that  great  gentleman,  who  so  civilly  wrote 
to  thank  our  people  for.  killing  the  Ra- 
dicals?'—*  A  Secretary  of  State,  mam« 
ma,*  said  Miss  Hobson. 

<<  <  Ah !  Why  should  not  Jem  live  to 
be  a  Secretary  of  State,  Lady  Matilda  1 1 
can  assure  you,*  continued  the  fond  mo- 
ther, *  that  all  pains  have  been  taken  with 
his  speechifying ;— Jem,  suppose  you  let 
your  aunt  hear  that  speedi  that  I  say 
makes  me  think  I  hear  you  in  the  House 
of  Commons.'  Matilda  submitted  to  this, 
as  a  minor  evil  to  hearing  the  mother  talk 
about  him ;  and  Jem,  who,  with  all  his 
shyness,  preferred  to  his  present  state  of 
awkward  inaction,  that  exposure  to  whieh 
habit  had  hardened  him,  immediately  pre- 
pared to  comply ;  and,  throwing  his  hand 
stiffly  up,  like  a  way-post,  began,  *  My 
name  is  Norval,*— in  that  gruffish  squeaky 
and  with  that  measured  twang,  whieh 
generally  accompany  such  exhibitions. 
He  was  proceeding,  with  wonderful  suc- 
cess :  and  had  just  arrived  at  the  point 

where— 
*  A  band  of  fierce  barberlans  fmn  the  ldlb» 
Rushod,  like  a  torrent,  down  upon  die  vale. 
Sweeping  our  floek«  and  herds/—' 

when  the  door  opened,  and  in  walked  our 
two  friends  of  the  preceding  evening. 
Lord  George  Darford  and  Mr  Penryn, 
who  usually  hunted  time  in  couples,  and 
meant  to  kill  Hialf  an  hour  with  Lady 
Matilda.  Great,  indeed,  was  their  asto- 
nishment at  the  party  they  found  assem- 
bled, and  the  exhibition  they  interrupted. 

Our  young  actor  might  have  added— 
*  Our  shepherds  fled  for  safety  and  for  succour/ 

for  sudden  was  the  flight  this  produced 
in  the  family ;— Mrs  Hobson  displaying 
to  the  still  wondering  eyes  of  the  intru- 
ders, as  she  moved  towards  the  door,  the 
broad  back  of  her  splendid  pelisse,  whose 
unequally.worn  texture  showed  at  once, 
that  her  velvet  was  English,  and  her 
habits  sedentary.  The  young  ladies  foU 
lowed  in  a  cluster,  stooping,  shuffling, 
poking,  and  using  every  other  means  if 
which  English  young  ladies  of  a  certaia 
class  get  out  of  the  room.  Rosdus,  alone, 
'  still  hovered  about  the  enemy'— till, 
with  some  difficulty,  he  had  extricated 
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hkuJMpiltM  liat  Urom  under  Ihe  €eet  nf 
Lord  George,  whd  wu,  bj  tiiie  time, 
q^MwUng  ott  the  aofm;  and  having^  aclrie. 
tbii,  with  afo^rmal  bow,  which  he  had 
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miUesitAngfeterre  , — Sacre  /' — ahd>  t^ 
thev  astottiBhiiieBt^  ^ere  appeared  the 
figure  of  the  much-despised  coorier,  kaa 


learnt  at  the  same  time  as  his  speech,  he  •  cmng  intothe  room  the  identical  garqofu 
left  the  room.  Leon's  altered  apyeM|nce»  in  <  Rule  a 

"  *  What,  in  the  name  of  wonder,*  said     Wife  and  have  «  WilV  did  no*  creat* 


Zaerd  George,  *  is  that  young  Esquimaux, 
whom  we  found  exhibiting;  and  who  are 
his  attendant  squaws  ?* 

<<  •  That  hMlj  was  the  sister  .of  Sir 
James;  the  others  were  her  children,' 
Lady  Matilda  replied,  in  a  tone  calcula- 
ted to  stop  any  further  attempts  at  ridi- 
cule." 

The  Hobsons  get  into  France^  and 


creat* 

greater  surprise,  fwr,  indeed,  a  more  com* 
plete  flttmge  in  manner  and  deportment  $ 
nor  was  it  easy  to  recognise  the  little^ 
helpless,  much- enduring  being,  in  the 
shabby  surtout  and  oil-skin  hat,  in  the 
arbitrary,  bullying,  swaggering  hero,  gliU 
tering  in  gold  lace  and  scarlet,  with  shi- 
ning yellow  leather  breeches,  and  clatter- 
ing about  in  a  commanding  pair  of  boots* 


tlie  following  is  a  further  specimen  of     It  was  like  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  ri- 


the  author's  powers  of  humour — 

"  The  feeling  which  one  experiences  in 
the  firet  change'  from  an  English  to  a 
Brench  inn,  must  be  like  that  of  a  horse, 
vfao  is  Boddenly  taken  out  of  a  warm, 
close  stable,  and  turned  into  a  loose  box. 
J«  the  first,  be  is  often  cramped  for  room ; 
kept  much  too  hot;  plagued  with  super- 
fluous care  and  attention  ;  never  left 
-enough  to  himself;  and  stuffed  beyond 
what  he  can  eat.  In  the  other,  he  has 
*  fine,  roomy,  airy  place,  to  walk  about 
fn>  and  nobody  ever  seems  to  trouble  his 
Iretfd  about  him,  or  to  come  near  him,  ex- 
eept  at  random,  to  feed  him,  when  they 
have  nothing  else  to  do. 

**  At  any  rate,  if  the  comparison  be  not 
^uite  just,  it  is  one  which  struck  Tom 
Hobson,  as  he  and  his  family  were  turned 
into  a  large,  staring,  out-of-the-way  kind 
Of  room,  and  left  to  their  fate.-  Minutes, 
that  seemed  hours,  passed,  and  there  was 
no  appearance  of  any  one  taking  the  least 
notice  of  them.  Mrs  Hobson,  on  whom 
the  discipline  of  the  packet  had  entailed 
a  most  ravenous  appetite,  now  became 
most  clamorous.  AH  in  vain ;— 4t  last 
iriie  heard  a  footstep  on  the  -stairs,  and 
Mllied  forth.  There  she  caught  a  stray 
waiter,  singing—  *  Partant  pour  la  Sjfrie.* 
He  was  proceeding  on  his  way,  without 
attending  to  her,  when  hunger  made  her 
bold ;  and  though  she  had  lost  her  *  Jlfa- 
nud  de  Voyager,*  she  screamed  at  him,  as 
she  thought,  in  the  words  of  that  useful 
publication, — '  Jie  guis  femme  il  faut  me 
manger.*  The  garqon  stared  a  moment, 
in  astonishment ;  when  the  truism  con- 
tained in  the  first  part  of  the  sentence, 
not  seeming  to  reconcile  him  to  the  ob- 
ligation implied  in  the  remainder,— 4ie 


sing  from  a  sous-lieutenant  of  artillery, 
upon  the  extinction  of  the  ancien  rSgimef 
into  absolute  power. 

"  Thus,  after  the  short-lived  anarchy  6i 
the  steam-boat,  Pierre  had  completely  su- 
perseded all  the  former  legitimate  autho- 
rities of  the  Hobson  family.  From  that 
time  forward,  nothing  could  be  done, 
without  him ;  all  Mrs  Hobson's  almoit 
unintelligible  wants  were  obliged  to  th^ 
ceive  his  sanction,  before  they  could  be 
satisfied ;— old  Hobson*s  eatt-de'Vie,Bnd 
water  could  not  be  obtained  without  his 
approbation  ;— Tom  was  obliged  to  re- 
sign, into  his  more  efficient  command,  all 
future  control  over  the  postilions  ; 
•—even  the  young  ladies  could  not  hqr 
their  heads  on  a  downy  pillow,  unless  it 
was  procured  by  him;  and  when  Miss 
Hobson  desired  that  she  might  have 
deux  gros  matelots  on  her  bed,  he  it  was 
that  saved  her  from  the  danger  to  which 
an  unconscious  substitution  of  one  vowel 
for  another  might  have  otherwise  sub- 
jected her.  The  dinner  was  not  only 
obtained  at  once  by  the  exertion  of  his 
authority,  but  upon  the  whole  gave  .as- 
tonishing satisfaction.  True  it  is,  that 
old  Hobson  began  by  d  g  the  soup, 
as  mere  salt-water,  with  sea-weed  float- 
ing in  it;  by  which  he  succeeded,  as 
usual,  in  making  yrh&t,  from  recent  re- 
collections, was  to  all  the  party  precisely 
the  most  unwelcome  of  similies.  Some 
Maintenoncotelettes,  too,  excited"  much 
admiration ;  Mrs  Hobson  wondering 
why  they  were  wrapped  up  in  paper ;  . 
and  Tom,  supposing  that  they  were 
meant  for  tliem  to  carry  in  their  pockets, 
instead  of  sandwiches. 

<*  Dinner  being  finished,  and  the  rain 
passed  on—*  Partant  jxmr  la  Syrie,*  Their     -continuing,  the  party  were  again  reduced 


ease  thus  seemed  quite  desperate ;  when 
first  an  authoritative  voice  was  heard  upon 
the  stairs,  abusing  everybody  to  the  right 
and  left ;  -of  which  the  most  audible  words 
were,—*  Sacre  I  defuire  atiendre ;  Sacre  / 
Vol.  XIX. 


to  their  internal  resources  for  amuse- 
ment ;  and  as  the  detail  of  these  is  net 
likely  to  afford  much  gratification  to  my 
readers^  I  shall  leave  them  for  the  pre-' 
sent,  to  pursue  their  jonmey,  tunung  my 

.K 
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attention  to 
ages." 

We  have  already  expressed  our  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  want  of  originality 
in  the  plot.  We  think,  too^  it  might 
have  heen  managed  with  greater  effect. 
Love  can  hrcak,  and  nas  hroken^ 
far  stronger  honds  than  those  with 
which  the  author  has  endrded  his 
heroine ;  and  we  think  the  story  would 
have  carried  with  it  a  deeper  interest 
and  a  higher  morale  had  Matilda  heen 
made  to  violate  the  duties  of  a  mother 
with  those  of  a  wife,  and  feed  his  altar 


Maiilda.  QJia, 

more  important  perso-     very  oonsidenible  doubts  are  entertaiiied 

as  to  the  propriety  of  these  marriagea ; 
but,  in  my  humble  opinion,  it  is  eontiary 
to  the  benevolent  principles  of  our  reli- 
gion to  place  any  one  in  a  state  of  irre- 
claimable sin.  Many  I  know  of  those 
who  have  been  thus  redeemed,  have  been 
irreproachable  as  wives  and  mothers; 
and,  in  your  particular  case,  I  trust  that 
the  salutary  interval  of  solitaiy  repentance 
may  have  so  chastened  your  mind,  as 
that  you  will  be  properly  prepared  so- 
lemnly  to  undertake  these  new  duties.' 
Matilda  bowed  her  head  in  humble  ae- 

not  only  with  the  sacrifice  of  a  hus-     ^"lf'"f  ^-      .        ,  ,.     ^ 

band,  but  of  a  child.  She  should  have     ^     \^«  mommf;  of  the  day  on  which 

died  too,  we  think,  not  from  any  of    ^^^^^^  ^^f  «^P^^^«**,  ^«  «<^"n«  «Jjd 

the  common  accidents  of  nature,  not     ^'^^^'r^,  Zl  T  ""^  l^'T  ^T'l^ 

'  nary  efforts  of  nature,  which,  m  that  de- 

licious climate,  defying  the  calculations 
of  the  calendar,  charm  one  with  a  feel- 
ing of  summer  security  even  in  the  midst 
of  winter.  Matilda  had  persuaded  her 
friend  to  accompany  her  to  the  fsurther 
extremity  of  the  terrace  which  feces  the 
sea ;  and  on  the  smooth  and  sunny  ho  • 
rizon  her  eye  had  long  been  fixed,  en- 
deavouring to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of 
the  expected  vessel.  But  there  was  not, 
on  all  this  wide  expanse  of  waters,  even 
one  white  wave  to  be  seen,  which  for  a 
moment  she  could  mistake  for  a  shiniiig 
sail.  Still  it  was  early,  and  the  kind  ^' 
forts  of  Mrs  Sydney  to  calm  her  impa- 
tience were  for  some  time  not  entirely 
without  success.  Yet  hour  passed  after 
hour,  and  still  he  came  not.  At  length 
the  sun,  which  had  played  on  the  rippled 
surface  before  them,  had  now  retired  in 
its  daily  course  to  glitter  on  the  still 
snowy  summit  of  the  Alps  behind  them ; 
and  the  short  hectic  cough  of  Mrs  Syd- 
ney, which  this  chilly  change  aggravated, 
reminded  Matilda  of  the  danger  of  indul- 
ging in  the  selfish  pleasure  of  longer  de- 
taining her  there.  She  insisted,  therefore, 
on  her  immediately  leaving  her,  and  re- 
turning home. 

"  When  deprived  of  her  companion, 
Matilda's  impatience,  of  course,  increased. 
<  With  so  fair  a  wind,*  she  thought,  *  be 
might  have  been  here  before  now.'  As 
she  uttered  these  words,  she  started  at  a 
sudden  gust  which,  rustling  in  the  fallen 
leaves,  carried  them  before  her  in  a  sort 
of  whirlwind,  to  a  considerable  distaaoe. 
In  her  present  state  of  nervous  excite- 
ment, even  so  trifling  an  incident  for  a 
moment  checked  that  bounding  sense  of 
happiness  which  she  had  previously  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  repress,  though  her 
reproving  conscience  told  her,  that  the 
pleasure  she  anticipated  was  a  forbidden 
and  guilty  one.  But  this  transitory  un- 
easiness again  subsided  with  the  n\oment« 


from  the  neglect  or  contumely  of  the 
world,  not  from  any  change  in  the 
affections  of  one  for  whom  she  had 
given  up  all,  but  in  the  full  possession 
of  everything  that  she  had  looked  for- 
ward to  as  necessary  to  her  happiness, 
from  that  deep  and  settled  conscious- 
ness of  irrecoverable  guilt  and  shame 
working  like  madness  in  her  brain,  and 
turning  the  cup  of  happiness  into  bit- 
terness and  poison.  There  is,  however, 
much  deep  feeling  and  power  displayed 
in  the  working  up  of  tne  closing  scene 
of  the  catastrophe  with  which  the  story 
concludes.  In  justice  to  the  author,  we 
extract  a  portion  of  the  last  pages — 

"  Ormsby*s  absence  had  been  unex- 
pectedly protracted,  by  the  dil!iculty  he 
bad  found  in  accumulating  from  so  many 
different  quarters,  and  in  a  foreign  land, 
the  conclusive  proofs  of  Santelino's  birth, 
and  in  tracing  his  identity  through  the 
different  situations  of  his  early  life.  But 
at  length  Matilda  received  from  him  the 
glad  tidings  that  his  disinterested  labours 
had  been  brought  to  a  successful  termi- 
nation, and  that  the  evidence  he  had  ob- 
tained was  such  as  could  not  be  resisted 
in  any  court  of  justice.  He  added,  that, 
as  the  speediest  mode  of  returning  to 
her,  he  should  embark  in  a  felucca  at  Ge- 
noa, and  again  should  have  the  inexpres- 
sible delight  of  beholding  her  on  the  day 
immediately  succeeding  that  in  which  she 
received  the  letter.  In  conclusion,  he 
congratulated  himself  on  the  intelligence 
he  had  received  from  England,  that  Sir 
James  Dornton*s  divorce  bill  had  already 
passed  one  branch  of  the  Legislature, 
and  that,  therefore,  almost  immediately 
upon  his  return  he  should  have  it  in  his 
power  to  make  her  irrevocably  his. 

"  *  I  am  aware,*  said  her  friend,  Mrs 
Sydney,  upon  this  intelligence  being  com- 
municated to  her,  <  I  am  aware  that,  in 
the  minds  of  many  excellent  persons, 
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taey  agitation  of  the  pacing  breeze  which 
caiised  it ;  and  yet  a  little  while  she  in- 
dulged the  unbroken  hope  of  the  expect" 
ed  meeting. 

'  **  Left  alone  to  revel  uninterruptedly 
in  the  enjoyment  of  her  excited  feelings, 
fehe  now  eagerly  sought  a  remote  pro- 
montory, from  which  she  thought  she 
might  command  a  more  distant  prospect 
of  the  course  he  must  come.  But  when 
at  length  she  did  reach  that  point,  wide 
end  wild  enough  was  the  scene  that  met 
her  view,  yet  far  different  from  that  which 
she  had  fondly  anticipated. 

"  Those  alone  who  have  actually  ex- 
perienced the  awful  manner  in  which, 
without  the  least  warning  of  impending 
danger,  tremendous  squalls  suddenly  burst 
upon  the  Mediterranean,  can  form  any 
adequate  idea  of  the  almost  miraculous 
change  which  now  took  place  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  all  things  around,  and  of  the 
accumulating  horrors  which  abruptly  pre 


within  reach  of  the  shore,  rising  upon 
the  darkness  before  her,  a  light  sail  met 
hier  eye.  One  moment  she  caught  it,  as 
waving  wildly  in  the  wind,  it  flapped  hea- 
vily over  the  heads  of  those  from  whose 
control  it  had  broken.  It  was  but  a 
moment,  and  the.  last  appalling  scream  of 
human  misery  struck  upon  her  ear,  as  it 
swept  sadly  by— mingling  wich  the  howl- 
ing of  the  tempest. 

"  Those  whose  career  had  been  thud 
abruptly  closed,  were  not  more  uncon- 
scious of  all  that  followed  the  harrowing 
sound  of  their  expiring  agonies,  than  was 
the  poor  sufferer  who  had  been  fated  to 
witness  them ;  for  almost  lifeless,  drench- 
ed  with  the  rain,  and  her  arms  out- 
stretched towards  the  sea,  extended  upon 
the  beach,  the  unfortunate  lady  was  found 
by  her  anxious  friend, — who  had  till  now 
in  vain  sought  her  from  the  beginning 
of  the  storm,  which  she  knew  was  so 
calculated  to  excite  her  well-grounded 

sented  themselves  to  the  anxious  eye  of    fears  for  the  safety  of  one  on  whom  her 

our  heroine.     Heavy  rolling  clouds  were     whole  happiness  depended. 

collecting  on  all  sides — their  darkness 

fttid  gloom  aggravated  by  the  struggling 

rays  of  the  setting  sun,  which  were  ma- 
king a  last  effort  to  pierce  through  their 

increasing  density. 

<*  As  she  reached  the  rock  she  had  so 

anxiously  sought,  the  extensive  waste  of 

Waters  were  still  discernible,  yet  not,  as 

an  hour  since,  just  rippling  their  other. 

wise  unbroken  surface,  but  *  curling  their 

monstrous  heads*  to  meet  the  lowering 

vapours  from  above.    For  a  moment  she 

stood  rooted  to  the  spot,  unmoved  even 

by  the  violence  of  the  gale,  which  blew 

with  peculiar  force  around  the  point. 

A  cold  chill  ran  through  her  veins.   Even 

as  suddenly  as  the  outward  appearance 

of  all  around  had  been  sadly  changed, 

the  fond  hopes  she  had  so  lately  cherish 
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It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
th^t  when  assistance  had  been  procu- 
red, Matilda  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 
quit  the  spot  on  which  she  had  been 
found.  Her  senses  had  suffered  from 
the  shock  she  had  experienced ;  and  they 
were  only  partially  restored,  to  endure 
the  pangs  of  a  premature  labour.  Long 
and  doubtful  was  the  struggle;  and  ft 
was  late  in  the  following  day,  when- the 
almost  unconscious  mother  strained  to 
her  broken  heart  a  female  child,  whose 
untimely  birth  and  delicate  appearance 
did  not  promise  a  longer  continuance  of 
life,  than  could  be  hoped  for  its  evident- 
ly dying  mother." 

We  now  bid  farewell  to  Matilda 
and  its  author.  We  say  its  author,  for 
amid  the  more  stimulating  pursuits  in 


ed  yielded  to  an  overwhelming  sense  of    which  Lord  Normanby  has  already 

"" taken  no  undistinguished  part,  it  is 

perhaps  scarcely  to  be  expected  that 
we  shall  soon  meet  him  in  that  charac- 
ter again.  Should  his  ambition,  how- 
ever, still  point  to  distinction  in  the 
walks  of  literature,  we  can  assure  him 
that  his  present  work  is  one  rather  of 
promise  than  performance,  and  that  it 
will  require  a  very  strong  and  effective 
concentration  of  nis  powers,  to  place 
him  even  on  a  footing  of  equalitv 
with  many  of  his  competitors.  At  all 
events,  the  present  article  will  show 
that  we  are  disposed  to  regard  his 
efforts  with  no  unfavourable  eye,  and 
give  the  lie  to  those  who  accuse  us  of 
mixing  politics  with  literature,  and  of 
refusing,  under  any  circumstances,  to 
do  justice  to  the  ptoductions  of  a  Whig* 


impending  evil.  The  low  hollow  mur- 
mur of  distant  thunder  lingered  like  the 
knoll  of  death  upon  her  ear.  She  pressed 
her  hands  upon  her  breast,  and  rushed 
wildly  down  upon  the  beach.  Utterly  un- 
conscious was  she  how  long,  with  feelings 
of  mental  agony  far  superior  to  any  sense 
of  personal  suffering,  she  wandered  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  that  dreary  point. 
**  It  was  only  in  the  aggravation  of  her 
fears  for  him  in  whom  self  was  utterly 
absorbed,  that  she  felt  the  pelting  rain 
which  drenched  her  light  garments;  it 
was  only  as  it  impeded  her  clearer  view 
of  the  boundless  ocean,  that  she  regarded 
the  heavy  spray  which  dashed  unceasing- 
ly against  her  delicate  frame.  But  it  was 
no  fleeting  form  assumed  by  the  ever- 
varying  jspray,— it  was  no  fancied  crea- 
tion of  her  troubled  spirit,  when,  almost 
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TflZ  CRUftCH  or  EXGLAXD* 


CiECCM fTAXCES  oweT  wbich  we  had 
no  eontmHy  bat  in  wfaicb^  were  we  to 
enter  into  a  minaie  detail  of  them,  the 
public  conld  take  no  manner  of  inte- 
rcity bare  alone  prevented  as  from  re« 
taming,  as  we  had  designed  to  return, 
in  our  lau  Number,  to  a  oontddera- 
tion  of  the  present  sute  and  probable 
latore  prospects  of  the  Church  of 
EnglaDfl.  We  commence  our  present 
paper  with  this  declaration,  because 
we  are  not  anuous  to  conceal  thitt  a 
snuill  part  only  of  the  ta&k  n  hich  we 
have  assi^ed  to  ourselTes  has  as  vet 
been  accomplished.  No  doabt  the 
subjecu  already  touched  upon  are  of 
very  vi:al  importance ;  they  arc,  more-« 
over,  in  every  cr.e's  mouth,  and  there- 
fore we  treated  of  them  first.  But 
there  are  other  matters  behind,  of  no 
leas  lericus  moment,  which,  though 
they  may  not  perhaps  be  spoken  of 
quite  so  frequently,  are  neither  left 
unnoticed,  nor  suffered  to  pass  with- 
out censure.  To  these,  in  the  proper 
order,  we  mean  to  draw  the  attention 
of  our  readers ;  and  as  we  are  happy 
to  find  that  the  tone  in  which  our  for- 
mer discussions  were  delivered  has  not 
been  locked  upon,  as  we  were  half 
afraid  it  misht  be  looked  upon,  as  im- 
pertinent, we  can  give  no  better  p'.e^lge 
tor  our  future  moderation,  than  bv 
assuring  them,  that  they  will  not  find 
that  tone  altered  to  the  last. 

Before  entering  upon  what  may  be 
regarded  ss  a  new  topic,  it  may  appear 
but  just  and  rea<;onable  to  rotice  such 
cmir-ior^  in  our  review  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  as  have  either  oc- 
curred to  ourselves  ^ince  that  review 
went  forih,  or  have  been  pointed  out 
to  us  by  others.  TheEe,  though  no: 
numerous,  chance  to beof  con&ider^ble 
consequence.  An  anoTivmous  corre- 
spondent has,  for  example,  suggested, 
tiut  in  case  of  a  revision  of  the  limrg)*, 
it  might  be  proper  to  increase  the 
number  of  sentences  prefixed  to  the 
exhonation,  by  certain  texts,  such  as 
Gen.  xxviii.  17,  or  Habak.  ii.  2*j,  in- 
culcative  of  reverence  for  the  f-'/ia  of 
as-embly.  The  same  writer  recom- 
mends a  removal  of  the  word  Trinify 
from  the  Litany,  which,  contir.ueshe, 
*'  though  a  Jlrr't  htfifrirr  in  the  doc- 
trine, I  canno:  hct  think  an  ur. scrip- 
tunl  n.ode  of  sdt:r=ss  to  the  Deity — 
the  invariable  designation  of  the  Kinz 
by  the  simple  title  of  '  our  sovereign 


lord' — the  insertioD  bdore  the  pmri 
thanksgiving  of  those  words  ia  the. 
communion  service,  '  Let  as  g;m 
thanks  unto  oar  Lord  God,'  'It  k. 
meet  and  right  to  do  lo,' — sad  a  dtf- 
ferent  mode  (the  present^  where  thoe 
are  many  communicsntai,  being  nthcr 
tedious  than  edifying)  ci  admioister- 
\nz  the  elements  of  the  Lord's  Sa|^cr. 
These  su^estions,"  he  adds,  '^maj 
be  deemedof  lecoudsry  importanee. 
Some  of  them,  no  doubt,  may  be 
thus  thought  of ;  but  we  are  far  from 
considering  them  all  as  equally  anini* 
pcrtanL     Le:  us  see. 

With  respect  to  the  texts  of  scrip- 
ture referred  to,  unquestionably  thm 
could  be  no  impropriety,  if  there  were 
little  positive  benefit,  in  placii^  than 
where  our  unknown  friend  dcsxcs 
to  see  them  placed.  A  great  deal  is 
gained  towards  securing  the  attentioiL 
c^  a  congregation  to  the  schema  dntj 
in  which  they  are  about  to  be  en- 
ployed,  if  you  succeed  in  impnauag 
them  with  feelings  of  awe  and  reve- 
rence towards  the  place  of  aasemblj  i 
and  were  we  sare  that  the  repeiitioa 
of  any  sentences  from  the  BifaJe  woold 
produce  this  effect,  we  should  strongly 
urce  the  nieasure.  But  we  qacatkHi 
whether  any  thing  which  is  done  ofhcn 
and  regularly,  comes  not,  in  the  end, 
to  be  regarded  with  indifference,  and 
hence  we  are  apt  to  consider  this  sag- 
gestion  as  one  of  secondare  import- 
ance only.  So  is  it  also  in  the  case  of 
the  sentences  advised  to  be  taken  lor 
the  ccmmunion  service.  These,  ia- 
serted  as  our  correspondent  points 
out,  could  do  no  harm ;  we  scareelj 
think  they  would  do  much  good.  Bat 
of  his  remaining  suggestions  we  shall 
take  more  notice,  because  we  oon&der 
them  more  deserving  of  It. 

We  know  not  what  to  say  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  omittin;;  the  word  Trinity 
frcm  the  daily  service  of  the  Churcii. 
It  is  true  that  the  term  occurs  not  ia 
scripture ;  that  it  never  came  into  use 
till  icn;^  after  the  canon  of  scriptore 
was  completed  ;  and  that,  like  all  ho- 
rn an  language,  when  applied  to  the 
Divine  Being,  it  necessarily  fails  of 
creating  anv  just  or  intelligible  idea 
in  the  mind  0(  him  who  uses  it.  The 
very  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the 
clause  which  follows  it : — "  Three 
persons  and  one  God,"  the  word  ner- 
i'jn  signifying  something  iadinoaal. 
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tangible^  ancl  confineftUe ;  Mid  it  be- 
ing Btterly  impossible  to  the  human 
mmd  to  direst  itself  of  that  idea,  as  oB- 
tea  aa  the  word  ^'  person'^  happens  to 
he  uttered.  But  if  we  he  induced,  for 
these  and  similar  reasons,  to  strike  out 
partieular  expressions  here  and  there, 
from  our  liturgy,  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  determine  nthere  it  be- 
hoves us  to  stop.  The  fact  is,  that  no 
language  can  possibly  express  a  dis- 
tlnct  notion  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
because  no  distinct  notion  of  that 
Being  can  be  formed  by  man ;  nor,  we 
are  disposed  to  imagine,  by  any  other 
creature.  Even  of  his  attributes — 
though  we  speak  of  them  continually 
—we  know  nothing  ;  for  what  are 
eternity  and  omnipresence  to  us,  ex- 
cept sounds,  without  any  definite 
sense  ?  Though,  therefore,  it  be  true, 
that  the  term  Trinity  is  an  unfortunate 
one,  and  though  it  certainly  occurs 
not  throughout  the  pages  of  scripture, 
we  should  be  sorry  to  see  it  expunged 
fh)m  the  Litany  of  the  English  Church, 
because  the  measure  could  hardly  faA 
to  produce  far  greater  evils  tiian  those 
which  it  might  be  intended  to  remedy. 
If  the  doctrine  be  taught  in  scripture, 
88  we  conscientiously  believe*  it  is,  the 
English  Church  must  and  ought  to 
have  some-  term  or  another  by  which 
to  express  its  belief  in  that  doctrine  ; 
and  the  doctrine  and  the  term  are, 
f¥om  long  usage,  so  completely  asso- 
ciated together,  that  where  the  one  is 
dropped,  the  other  is  understx>od  to  be 
rejected.  Now,  though  we  have  al- 
ready said,  and  again  say,  that  the 
Church  would  act  wisely  in  blotting 
out  the  Athanasian  creed  fi«om  her 
formularies,  we  would  never  advise 
any  measure,  calculated  to  excite  the 
most  remote  suspicion,  that  the  Eng- 
lish Church  had  erred  from  the  true 
£iith,  and  become  tinctured  widi  So- 
cinianism.  Besides  all  which,  you 
could  not  omit  the  phrase  under  con- 
sideration from  one  part  of  the  Prayer 
Book,  without  omitting  it  from  all. 
Your  festival  of  Trinity  Sunday  must 
accordingly  be  set  aside ;  and  we  con- 
fess that  we  look  up  to  that  festival  with 
too  partial  an  eye,  to  give  our  consent, 
at  least,  to  its  overthrow.  It  has  al- 
ways struck  us,  as  a  proof  of  the  great 
wiOTom  of  the  compilers  of  the  liturgy, 
that  they  have  there  taught  the  import- 
ant doctrine  of  a  Trinity  in  unity  in  a 
way  so  quiet,  if  we  may  be  allowed 
the  expression,  and  so  inoffensive.  In 


die  fMtiTali  <if  Chdilnia%  QmdfBn^ 
day,  and  Easter  Sunday^  the  diviiiil|r 
6(  the  Son  had  been  plainly  ati^ed^ 
the  divinity  and  persoiiality  d  ihim 
Holy  Ghost  hod  been  deckueA  wills 
equal  distinctness  m  that  of  Wliiitsini>*^' 
day,  whilst  to  the  worsh^  oi  the  Fa<^ 
ther,  every  day  of  die  year  issuposod; 
to  be  dedicated.   Not  to  have  ^votodt 

one  day  to  the  worship  of  ths  Trinity^ 
would  have  been-  to  have  the  people: 
in  doubt  whether  there  were  net  thiee: 
separate  Gods  deserving  of  their  woe«> 
ship.    Our  correspondent  wrll  iiew,> 
we  trust,  perceive  why  we    canBot' 
agree  in  the  propriety  of  his  snggeswi 
tion.     We  love  not  the  term  motet 
than  he  does ;  but  it  is,  and  has  been^ 
so  intimately  connected  with  the  most: 
important    doctrine  of  Cbtistianity, 
and  is  so  thoroughly  interwoven  into 
adl  the  services  of  the  English  Churchy 
that  you  could  not  drop  it  widiout 
endangering  the  one,  and  absokitdy- 
unhinging  the  other. 

Of  his  remaining  observations,  rda*» 
tive  to  the  titles  bestowed  upon  the  king, 
and  the  admiration  of  the  elements  in 
the  Lord's  Supper,  we  think  very  difl^-^ 
ently.  Not  only  do  we  disapprove  of 
the  application  of  such  language  as  i» 
applied  in  the  English  Liturgy  to  the 
reigningmonarch,  but  we  conceive  thatr 
the  whole  thing  would  be  rendered- 
fw  more  solemn,  and  far  more  touch- 
ing, were  the  name  of  the  prince  en- 
tirely struck  out»  To  speak,  in  an 
address  to  the  Deity,  of  '^  our  roost 
religious  and  gracious  King,''  whether 
that  king  chanoe  to  be  a  really  reli- 
gious person,  or  the  reverse,  is  to  be 
guilty  of  something  which  we  do  not 
choose  to  designate  ;  whilst  the  intro- 
duction of  a  modem  Christian  name, 
such  as  George  or  Frederick,  into  the 
middle  of  a  pathetic  prayer,  has  always- 
appeared  to  us  to  savour  prodigiously 
of  the  bathos.  We  know  very  well, 
that  the  phrase  above  alluded  to,  has, 
like  other  objectionable  phrases,  re- 
ceived its  peculiar  explanation.  ''The 
king  of  England,"  say  that  dass  of 
writers  who  imagine  that  they  are 
serving  the  interests  of  the  Churcn,  by 
representing  her  as  absolutely  incapa- 
ble of  improvement — *'  the  King  of 
England  is  declared  in  our  litur^  to 
be  most  religious,  not  in  his  individual 
capacity,  but  because  he  is  the  head  of 
the  Church." 

We  are  not  pleased  with  this  expla*- 
nation,  not  only  because  it  bears  a- 
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Bttong  rttemblanee  to  Jesuitical  8o«  Bhonld  wish  to  see  this  change  effect- 
phistry^  but  because  we  can  discover  ed  only  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity; 
no  solid  authority  upon  which  it  is  for  it  cannot  be  denied^  that  much  of 
grounded.  But  were  it  ever  so  correct,  the  solemnity  of  the  ceremony  is  d^ 
why  employ  language  in  any  depart-  stroyed  when  even  two  persons  pB>> 
ment  of  public  worship,  such  as  shall  take  of  the    elements,  and  are  acU 
stand  in  need  of  interpretation  ?   We  dressed  by  the  priest  at  the  same 
have  already  recorded  it  as  our  opinion,  time.  \ 
that  the  State-prayers  recur  with  too         Our    correspondent    has    fartber- 
xnuch  frequency,  and  with  too  much  thrown  out  a  hint  or  two  on  the  sub« 
formality ;  we  have  now  only  to  add,  ject  of  baptism,  under  the  idea  that 
that  were  the  royal  family  to  receive  the  matters  to  which  he  refers  may  not 
the  benefit  of  the  Church's  prayers  have  occurred  to  ourselves.     He  ob« 
once  on  every  occasion  of  meeting,  it  jects,  for  instance,  to  the  service,  be« 
would  be  sufficient.    Greater  effect,  cause  God  is  first  of  all  entreated  to 
also,  would  be  given,  were  the  name  grant  to  the  child  remission  of  his 
omitted,  for  the  introduction  of  which  sins,  and  yet  the  child  is  immediately 
there  is  no  necessity.    There  are  no  after  represented  as  innocent.  Doubt- 
rival  princes  now-a-days — one  in  St  less  there  is  an  apparent  contradiction 
James's,  the  other  over  the  water —  here ;  but  we  have  always  considered 
and  hence  no  man  will  pray,  who  it  as  so  trifling,  and  so  easily  seen 
prays   at    all,   except    for    the    rao-  through,  that  it  never  once  struck  us 
narch   actually  in  possession  of  the  as  deserving  of  notice.   The  truth  ap- 
jthrone.  pears  to  be  this,  the  forgiveness  of 
Again,  it  is  impossible  not  to  con-  sins  here  prayed  for  has  no  reference, 
cur  in  the  sentiment,  that  if,  under  and  can  have  none,  in  the  case  of  a 
any  circumstances,  the  present  mode  mere  infant,  to  sins  past,  farther  than 
of  administering  the  elements  in  the  as  the  infant,  in  common  with  the 
Lord's  Supper  be  tedious  and  unedi-  whole  human  race,  is  affected  by  the 
fying,  the  sooner  that  mode  is  changed  transgression  of  its  first  parents.     In 
the  better.    In  our  former  paper  on  the  guilt  of  that  transgression  the  in« 
this  subject,  we  said,  that  tlie  Com-  fant  cannot,  indeed,  partake,  for  guilt 
munion  service  had  our  unqualified  is  an  act  of  an  individual  mind,  and 
approbation.  We  commended  it  then,  acts  of  the  mind  are  not  hereditary* 
because  it  is  striking  without  mum-  Still  the  child  is  liable  to  the  penalty 
mery,  affecting  without  being  super-  incurred  by  the  fall ;  and  hence,  when 
stitious ;  and  so  far  as  these  facts  are  the  priest  prays  that  God  will  grant  to 
concerned,  we  again  repeat  our  com-  it  forgiveness  of  its  sins,  he  only  em« 
mendation.    But    it    is  nevertheless  ploys  a  peculiar  language  to  express  a- 
quite  true,  that  where  the  bread  and  scriptural  idiom,  an  idiom  by  which 
wine  come  to  be  administered  by  a  the  terms  sin  and  guilt  are  often  used 
single  priest  to  an  hundred  and  fifty  or  where  the  consequences  arising  from 
two  hundred  communicants,  the  conti-  sin  are  alone  intended  to  be  expressed, 
nual  repetition  of  the  same  phrases  to  Or  it  may  be,  that  the  forgiveness  of 
each  individual  of  the  number,  causes,  sins  spoken  of  in  the  baptismal  ser- 
and  can  hardly  fail  to  cause,  at  least  vice,  has  reference  to  such  sins  as  the 
extreme  languor  and  listlessness  both  child  shall  in  after  life  commit — it 
in  the  clergyman  and  in  his  congrega-  certainly  can  have  no  reference  what- 
tion.    To  remain  so  long,  too,  as  the  ever  to  sins  past,  which  the  child  has 
process  requires,  in  a  cold  church,  not  committed.     Such  is  the  light  in 
especially  in  the   season  of  Winter,  which  wc  have  hitherto  regarded  the 
may  prove,  and  frequently  djDes  prove,  question,  and  by  thus  regarding  it  we 
injurious  to  the  health  of  old  and  de-  have  escaped  its  difficulties ;  but  it  is 
licate  persons.    We  see  not  why  the  itianifest  that  others  have  been  less 
Clergy  should  not  be  permitted  to  ad-  fortunate ;  for  if  one  so  well  versed  iu 
minister  the  elements  to  three  or  four  '  these  matters  as  our  present  corres- 
communicants  at  once.    In  bestowing  bondent  have  experienced  a  shock, 
confirmation,    we    observe   that  the  how  must  the  thing  strike  the  multi- 
Bishops  never  scruple  to  set  the  cunon  tude  ?  and  hence  we  have,  (herefore^ 
aside  after  this  fashion  ;   the  same  no  hesitation  to  say,  that  the  ceremony 
liberty  might,  we  think,  be  taken  by  so  far  stands  in  need  of  revision, 
the  priests  at  the  altar.     Still    we        Besides  these,  there  are  other  cir- 
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cunurtaneeBWHiited  out  in  our  friend's 
letter^  whicUy  as  they  had  previously 
occurred  to  ourselves^  we  shall  treat 
as  our  own.  We  beg  of  him,  however, 
to  accept  our  best  thanks  for.  his  com- 
munication ;  and  to  rest  satisfied,  that 
no  exertion  shall  be  wanting  on  our 
parts  to  fulfil  his  expectations.  We 
Deg  also  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
a  tract  by  Dr  Millar  of  Armagh,,  to 
which  we  shall  give  our  most  atten- 
tive consideration. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  remarks 
^of  others,  we  proceed  to  offer  a  few  of 
our  own. 

In  our  paper  upon  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  the  only  notice  which 
we  took  of  the  sacraments,  as  admin- 
istered in  the  Church  of  England,  had 
reference  to  the  mode  of  administra- 
tion enjoined  in  the  Kubrick.  Speak- 
ing of  baptism,  in  particular,  we  ob- 
jected strongly  to  the  rule  in  force  re- 
specting sponsors,  by  which  parents 
are  positively  excluded  from  answer- 
ing  for  their  own  children.  Our 
reasons  for  objecting  to  this  arrange- 
ment were  these,  that  in  consequence 
of  it,  the  offices  of  god-father  and 
god-mother  have  ceased  to  be  other 
than  nominal;  that  persons  daily 
pledge  themselves  to  a  duty  which 
they  have  no  means  of  fulfilling ;  and 
.  that  great  inconvenience  frequently 
arises  from  the  unwillingness  of  a 
man's  neighbours  to  connect  them- 
selves so  intimately  with  him  and  his 
family.  These  are  very  weighty  ob- 
jections; but  they  are  not,  perhaps, 
the  most  weighty  that  may  be  offered ; 
they  certainly  tend  not,  in  the  same 
degree  with  those  which  we  are  now 
about  to  enumerate,  to  hold  up  our 
venerable  establishment  to  the  scorn  of 
mankind  as  a  mass  of  contradictions 
and  absurdities.  The  following  is  the 
canon  in  force  relative  to  the  matter 
now  before  us. 

'^  No  parent  shall  be  urged  to  be 
present,  nor  be  admitted  to  answer  as 
god-father  for  his  own  child ;  nor  any 
god-father  or  god-mother  shall  be 
suffered  to  make  any  other  answer  or  ^ 
speech,  than  by  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  is  prescribed  in  that  behalf; 
neither  shall  any  person  be  admitted 
god-father  or  .god-mother  to  any  child 
at  christening  or  confirmation,  before 
the  said  person  so  undertaking  hath  re-' 
ceived  ilie  holy  communion"  Of  the  first 
clauses  in  this  canon  we  have  already 
said  enough  to  show  the  impropriety, 


and  we  wisfa/at  preflent^tdroAr  aftur 
remarks  upon  the  last. 

That  ^ere  is  anything  essentially 
wrong  in  hindering  persons  from  an« 
swering  for  a  child  at  the  font  till  after 
they  have  themselves  received  the  sa* 
crament,  we  are  very  far  from  desiring 
to  assent ;  ttie  only  question  is,  how 
has  the  injunction  been  attended  ta^ 
or  rather,  how  can  it  be  attended  to  in 
the  existing  state  of  society  ?  It  is  a 
well-known  fact,  that  if  out  of  a  pa-« 
rish  containing  fifteen  hundred  or 
two  thousand  inhabitants,  two  hun-« 
dred  persons  are  to  be  found,  who  re-i 
gularly  or  eveU'  occasionally  receive 
the  sacrament,  the  number  of  com« 
municants  is  in  that  parish  very  great; 
in  the  generality  of  parishes  we  believe 
the  number  to  be  much  less.  The 
average  number  of  christenings,  how-i 
ever,  in  parishes  of  this  population, 
may  be  taken  at  one  hundred,  or  one 
hundred  and  fifty  per  annum.  Now, 
as  each  child  requires  three  sponsors 
at  the  least,  two  god-fathers  and  one 
god-mother  if  a  boy,  two  god-mothers 
and  one  god-father,  if  a  girl,  it  is 
clear,  that  were  none  but  communi- 
cants admitted  to  discharge  the  office, 
each  would  find  himself  called  upon 
to  undertake  the  most  serious  charge 
which  a  christian  man  is  ever  called 
upon  to  undertake,  twice,  if  not  three 
times  every  year.  Were  that  man  de- 
sirous of  fulfilling  his  duty,  and  did 
the  law  of  the  land  permit  him  to  re- 
deem a  pledge  so  solemnly  given,  it  is 
self-evident  that  the  most  common 
attention  to  his  own  affairs  must  hin- 
der him  from  obeying  his  inclinations  ; 
whereas,  in  the  present  posture  of  af- 
fairs, each  communicant,  were  the 
canon  rigidly  enforced,  would  be  re- 
quired to  perjure  himself— that  is 
all— .ever  and  anon,  in  order  to  se- 
cure for  the  children  of  the  parish 
the  benefits  of  Christian  baptism.  Com- 
municants, however,1  are,  generally 
speaking,  the  most  serious  and  right- 
minded  members  of  the  Church. 
They  consequently  hesitate  to  under- 
take a  charge,  which  they  are  quite 
aware  it  will  not  be  in  their  power  to 
fulfil ;  and  hence  the  form,  for  it  has 
become  nothing  better  than  a  form,  of 
standing  for  infants,  as  it  is  called,  is  al- 
most universally  left  to  men  and  women, 
the  great  majority  of  whom  neither 
know  nor  care  anything  about  the  mat- 
ter. We  have  ourselves  seen  an  infant 
presented  to  the  priest,  and  all  the  custom 
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'vmry  ^ecbntiotis  nwd^  by  a  man 
Ifirhose  contempt  for  religion  was  well 

ItRown,  but  whom  die  parent  select- 
ed because  be  was  rich^  and  because 

'  lie  hoped  that  the  rich  infidel's  god* 
iBon  ni^t  be  remembered  in  his  will. 

'There  are  very  mischievous  conse- 
quences arising  out  of  a  regulation^ 
certainly  not  enjoined  in  scripture 
either  by  precept  or  example. 

Nor  does  the  evil  rest  nere.  The 
clergy,  to  a  man,  feel  the  impractica- 

'bility  of  acting  up  to  the  canon ;  they 
consequently  seldom  scruple  about  ne- 
glecting it.  Spme  do  so  openly.  They 
receive  parents  and  strangers  indis- 
criminately, and  perhaps  they  do 
right ;  but  there  are  others  of  more 
tender  conscience,  over  whom  the  re- 
flection has  considerable  weight,  that 

'  previous  to  this  ordination  they  solemn- 
ly swore  to  obey  the  canons,  and  can- 
not therefore  violate  them  with  im- 
punity. How  do  they  proceed  ?  Why^ 
thus :  Knowing  perfectly  \firell  that  it 
is  the  father  of  the  child  who  presents 
him,  and  that  he  presents  him  in  his 
own  proper  person,  they  yet  affect  not 
to  know  this.  They  presume  that  he 
stands  as  proxy  for  some  absent 
friend.  How  much  is  it  to  be  re- 
g;retted,  that  Christian  ministers  should 
be  driven  to  such  alternatives,  and 
Christianity  itself  exposed  to  ridicule, 
by  the  pertinacious  retention  of  a  law, 
erroneous  in  its  principle  from  the 
first,  and  now  generally  acknowledged 
to  be  such. 

Again,  it  is  distinctly  asserted  in 
the  Church  Catechism,  that  "  Christ 
hath  ordained  two  sacraments  as  ge- 
nerally necessary  to  salvation,  that  is 
to  say.  Baptism  and  the  Supper  of 
the  Lord.'  In  the  baptismal  ser- 
vice likewise,  certain  expressions  are 
used,  which  convey  the  idea,  that 
by  a  due  reception  of  that  rite,  and  by 
dms,  persons  "  bom  in  sin,  and  the 
children  of  wrath,  are  made  the  chil- 
dren of  grace."  What  the  Church  of 
England  means  by  this  phrase  we 
take  it  not  upon  us  to  determine ; 
but  we  presume  it  has  some  meaning, 
and  the  obvious  meaning  undoubtedly 

.  is,  that  there  is  no  assurance  of  salva- 
tion to  any  person  who  has  not  par- 
taken of  that  initiatory  sacrament. 
We  believe  likewise,  that  such  of  the 
clergy  of  the  EngUsh  Church  as  know 
why  thev  are  members  of  that  Church 
rather  than  of  the  Churches  of  Scot- 
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laiid  or  GrcncffB,  TCgtvd  ^Kptim  -  fli 
valid,  onl^  when  it  hu  been  coufarred 
by  a  Pnest  or  Deaeon  CanonieallT, 
that  is  Episcopally  ordained.  ThongD, 
therefore,  these  gentlenfen  may,  imd^ 
we  presume,  do,  universally  enconnge 
the  nope,  that  the  circumiftancef^  ha- 
ving b^en  baptised  by  a  Fresbyteriui 
Minister  will  not  stand  in  the  way  of 
a  man's  acceptance  hereafter,  who  hn 
laboured  "  to  work  out  his  own  salvft- 
tion  with  fear  and  trembling,"  we 
presume  at  the  same  time,  that  Ihey 
would  notwillingly  admit  to  the  Lor3% 
table  any  individual  thus  baptifled. 
This  may  be  called  bigotry ;  but  this 
is  the  doctrine  of  the  Church ;  unleab, 
indeed,  which  we  by  no  means  con- 
ceive to  be  the  case,  the  Church  ao" 
knowledges  the  validity  of  lay^bap- 
tism.  How  then  must  the  clergyman 
act  when  the  individual  dies,  whom 
in  his  life-time  he  never  regn^ed  as 
a  member  of  the  Church,  nor  conse- 
quently as  his  brother  ?  Why,  he  dare 
not  refuse  to  read  over  his  corpse  the 
very  same  form  of  words  which  he 
reads  over  the  corpses  of  the  most 
pious  and  most  popular  of  his  own 
flock ;  and  the  body  of  a  man,  which, 
when  animated  by  the  spirit,  never 
entered  the  Church  at  all,  must  now 
be  carried  within  its  walls,  and  flrom 
thence  to  the  grave,  with  all  the  pomp 
and  solemnity  which  usually  attends 
the  English  burial-service.  We  look 
upon  this  as  an  extreme  hardship  im- 
posed upon  the  English  clergy ;  but 
it  is  not  the  greatest  hardship  to  which 
they  are  subjected. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  our  readers  , 
that  the  Quakers  never  baptise  at  all ; 
and  that  Baptists  defer  their  ceremony 
till  after  the  catechumen  shall  have 
arrived  at  years  of  discretion.  The 
dipping  of  a  Baptist  must,  however^ 
in  tne  eyes  of  an  English  cler^rman, 
have  exactly  the  same  value  vnth  the 
baptism  conferred  by  a  Presbyterian 
divine.  Those,  therefore,  whose  ig- 
norance of  the  constitution  of  the 
Church,  or  indifference  to  it,  leads 
them  to  consider  the  person  baptised 
by  a  minister  of  the  Kirk,  as  canon- 
ically  admitted  into  Christ's  Church, 
cannot  possibly  deny  the  saQie  privi- 
ledge  to  the  person  dipped  by  the 
Baptists;  hence  he  who  experiences 
no  reluctance  to  read  the  burial-ser- 
vice over  the  body  of  the  flrst,  will 
experience  none  in  reading  it  over  the 
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body  of  UoM  last  But  the  Baptist 
may  die  betore  he  has  been  dipped ; 
tlie  case,  indeed,  occurs  daily.  May 
the  dergyman*^  refuse  to  say  of  him, 
that  he  "  rests  in  sure  and  certain  hope 
of  the  resurrection  of  eternal  life/' 
that  ''  God  hath  taken  unto  himself 
the  soul  of  his  dear  brother  ?"  &c.  &c. 
He  may  refuse,  no  doubt,  if  he  be  so 
disposed,  but  the  certain  reward  of 
his  refusal  will  be,  not  the  thanks  of 
the  BishoDs  and,  the  praise  of  his 
brethren,  out  the  penalty  of  a  pre- 
munire.  What  must  an  inquiring 
age  like  the  present  think  of  all  this  ? 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  the 
burial-service,  as  it  connects  itself  with 
the  canons  and  other  formularies  of 
the  English  Church.  Let  our  readers 
bear  in  mind,  that  one  of  the  penal- 
ties of  excommunication  is  the  denial 
of  Christian  burial  to  the  body  of  the 
excommunicated  person.  Let  them 
farther  bear  in  mind,  that  every  cler- 
gyman of  the  English  Church  takes  a 
solemn  oath«  at  his  ordination,  that  he 
will  act  in  obedience  to  the  laws  or 
canons  of  the  Church,  into  whose  mi- 
nistry he  has  entered.  Let  them  keep 
this  in  mind,  and  then  read  the  follow- 
ing extracts  from  the  book  of  canons, 
enacted  by  convocation,  sanctioned 
by  the  King,  and  still  in  force.  We 
should  apologize  for  the  length  of  our 
extracts,  did  we  not  feel  that  the  mat- 
ter ought  to  be  looked  at  connectedly 
or  not  at  all. 

9.  "  Whoever  shall  hereafter  affirm, 
tliat  the  King's  Majesty  has  not  the 
same  authority  in  causes  ecclesiasti- 
cal, that  the  godly  kings  had  amongst 
the  Jews  and  Christian  Emperors  of 
the  primitive  Church,  or  impeach  any 
part  of  his  r^al  supremacy  in  the  said 
causes  restored  to  the  crown,  and  by 
the  laws  of  this  realm  therein  establish- 
ed, let  him  be  excommunicated  ipso 
facto,  and  not  restored  but  only  by  the 
Archbishop,  after  his  repentance,  and 
public  revocation  of  those  his  wicked 
errors;"  Is  there  a  Roman  Catholic 
in  the  empire  who  does  not  deny  all 
this  ?  ana  may  a  Clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England  refuse  to  read  over 
him  the  burial-service  ?  The  laws  of 
the  land  say  no. 

3. "  Whosoever  shall  hereafter  affirm, 
that  the  Church  of  England,  by  law 
established  under  the  King's  Majesty, 
is  not  a  true  and  apostolic  Churcn, 
teaching  and  maintaining  the  doctrine 
of  the  apostles,  let  him  be  excommu- 
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nicated  ipso  facto,  and  not  restored  but 
only  by  the  ArclU)ishop,  after  his  f e-  , 

Eentance,  and  public  revocation  of  thia 
is  wicked  errors."  There  is  not  a  sect 
of  Dissenters  in  the  kingdom  by  whom 
the  above  assertion  is  not  made ;  yet 
all  are  entitled  to  burial  accordina  to 
the  forms  of  the  established  churc|kr 

4.  "  Whoever  diall  hereafter  affipffo, 
that  the  form  of  God's  worship  in  the 
Church  of  En^nd,  establisned  'by 
law,  and  contained  in  the  Boo](  of 
Common  Prayer,  and  Administration 
of  the  Sacraments,  is  a  corrupt  super* 
stition,  or  unlawful  worship  of  God, 
or  containeth  anything  in  it  that  isre* 
pugnant  to  the  scriptures,  let  him  be 
excommunicated  ipso  fa  do,  and  not 
restored,  but  by  the  Bishop  of  the 
place,  or  Archbishop,  after  his  repent- 
ance, and  public  revocation  of  such 
his  wicked  errors." 

5.  ^'  Whoever  shall  hereafter  affirm, 
that  any  of  the  nine-and- thirty  articles 
agreed  upon  by  the  Archbishops  and 
Bishops  of  both  provinces,  and  the 
whole  Clergy,  in  the  convocation  hold* 
en  at  London,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty* 
two,  for  avoiding  diversities  of  opi- 
nions, and  for  the  establishing  of  con- 
sent  touching  true  religion,  are  in  any 
part  superstitious  or  erroneous,  or 
such  as  he  may  not  with  a  good  con- 
science subscribe  unto,  let  him  be  ex- 
communicated ipso  facto,  and  not  re- 
stored, but  only  by  the  Archbishop, 
after  his  repentance,  and  public  revo* 
cation  of  such  his  wicked  errors." 

6.  "  Whosoever  shall  hereafter  af- 
firm, that  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
the  Church  of  England,  by  law  esta* 
blished,  are  wicked,  anti-Christian,  Gt 
superstitious,  or  such  as,  being  com- 
manded by  lawful  authority,  men  who 
are  zealously  and  godly  affected  may 
not  with  any  good  conscience  approve 
them,  use  them,  or,  as  occasion  requi^^ 
red),  subscribe  unto  them,  let  him  be 
excommunicated  ipso  facto,  and  not 
restored  until  he  repent,  and  publicly 
revoke  such  his  wicked  errors." 

7.  "  Whoever  shall  hereafter  affirm, 
that  the  government  of  the  Church  of 
England  under  his  Majesty,- by  Arch- 
bishops, Bishops,  Deans,  Archdeacons^ 
and  the  rest  that  bear  office  in  the 
same,  is  anti-Christian  and  repugnant 
to  the  word  of  God,  Yet  him  he  ex- 
communicated ipso  facto,  and  so  coui^ 
tinne  until  he  repent,  and  publicly 
revoke  such  his  wicked  errors. ' 
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8.  "  Whosoever  shall  hereafter  afi< 
firfti  or  teach,  that  the  form  -and  man- 
ner of  making  and  consecrating  Bi- 
shops, Priests,  or  Deacons,  containeth 
anything  in  it  that  is  repugnant  to  the 
word  of  Grod,  or  that  they  who  are 
made  Bishops,  Priests,  or  Deacons,  in 
that  form,  are  not  lawfully  made,  nor 
ought  to  he  accounted,  either  by  them- 
selves or  others,  to  be  truly  either 
Bishops,  Priests,  or  Deacons,  until  they 
have  some  other  calling  to  those  di- 
vine offices,  let  him  be  excommunica- 
ted ipso  facto,  not  to  be  restored  until 
he  repent,  and  publicly  revoke  such 
his  Wicked  errors." 

9.  *'  Whoever  shall  hereafter  sepa- 
rate themselves  from  the  communion 
of  saints,  as  it  is  approved  by  the 
Apostles'  rviles  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  combine  themselves  together 
in  a  new  brotherhood,  accounting  the 
Christians  who  are  conformable  to  the 
doctrine,  government,  rites,  and  cere- 
monies of  the  Church  of  England,  to 
be  profane  and  unmeet  for  them  to 
join  with  in  Christian  profession,  let 
them  be  excommunicated  ipso  facto, 
and  not  restored,  but  by  tne  Arch- 
bishop, after  their  repentance,  and 
public  revocation  of  such  their  wicked 
errors/* 

10.  "  Whosoever  shall  hereafter 
affirm,  that  such  ministers  as  refuse  to 
subscribe  to  the  form  and  manner  of 
God's  worship  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, prescribed  in  the  Communion- 
Book,  and  their  adherents,  may  truly 
take  unto  them  the  name  of  another 
church,  not  established  by  law,  and 
dare  presume  to  publish  it,  that  this 
their  pretended  church  hath  of  long 
time  groaned  under  the  burthen  of 
certain  grievances  imposed  upon  it,  or 
by  the  members  thereof  before-men- 
tioned, by  the  Church  of  England, 
and  the  orders  and  constitutions  there- 
in by  law  established,  let  them  be 
excommunicated,  and  not  restored, 
until  they  repent  and  publicly  revoke 
such  their  wicked  errors." 

11.  "  Whosoever  shall  hereafter  af- 
firm or  maintain,  that  there  are  within 
this  realm  other  meetings,  assemblies, 
or  oongregatiens  of  the  King's  bom 
subjects,  than  such  as  bv  the  laws  of 
this  land  are  held  and  allowed,  which 
may  rightly  challenge  to  themselves 
the  name  of  true  and  lawful  churches; 
let  him  be  excommunicated,  and  not 
restored  but  by  the  Archbishop,  after 


his  repentance  and  public  reTOoatioo 
of  such  his  wicked  errors." 

12.  "  Whosoever  shall  hereafter  af- 
firm, that  it  is  lawful  for  any  sort  of 
ministers  and  lay-persons,  or  of  either 
of  them,  to  join  t<^ether  and  make 
rules,  orders,  or  constitutions  in  causes 
ecclesiastical,  without  the  King's  au- 
thority, and  shall  submit  themselves 
to  be  ruled  and  governed  by  them^ 
let  them  be  excommunicated  ipso 
facto,  and  not  be  restored  until  ihey 
repent,  and  publicly  revoke  those  theur. 
wicked  and  anabaptistical  errors." 

Such  are  eleven  out  of  the  twelve 
first  or  leading  canons  of  the  English 
Church.  We  have  not  transcribed 
them  without  great  pain  to  ourselves, 
and  we  venture  to  say  that  their  pe- 
rusal will  cause  great  pain  to  our  read- 
ers,— at  least  to  that  portion  of  them 
who,  like  ourselves,  wish  well  to  the 
religion  of  their  fathers.  It  will  be 
seen,  that  they  are  so  framed  as  to 
place  under  the  ban  of  excommunica- 
tion every  sect  and  denomination  of 
persons,  (except  such  as  continue  with- 
in the  pale  of  the  established  Church  ; 
for  an  excommunication  ipso  facto 
needs  not  a  formal  pronunciation  to 
render  it  effective.  Of  this  Archbishop 
Wake,  in  his  '*  Appeal  in  behalf  of 
the  King's  Supremacy,"  has  distinctly 
assured  us,  where  it  is  plainly  decla- 
red, that  "  there  is  no  need,  in  this 
case,  of  any  admonition,  as  where  the 
judge  is  to  give  sentence ;  but  every 
one  is  to  take  notice  of  the  law  at  his 
peril,  and  to  see  that  he  be  not  over- 
taken by  it.  And,  secondly,  that  there 
is  no  need  of  any  sentence  to  be  pro- 
nounced which  the  canon  it^lf  haUi 
passed,  and  which  is,  by  that  means, 
already  promulged  upon  every  one  as 
soon  as  ne  comes  within  the  obligation 
of  it.  In  other  cases,  a  man  may  do 
things  worthy  of  censure,  and  yet  be- 
have himself  so  warily  as  to  escape  the 
punishment  of  the  Church,  for  want 
of  legal  evidence  to  convict  him.  But 
excommunicatio  eanonis,  ligat  etiam 
occulta  delicta.  Where  the  canon  gives 
sentence,  there  is  no  escaping;  but 
the  conscience  of  every  man  becomes 
obliged  by  it,  as  soon  as  ever  he  is  sen- 
sible that  he  has  done  that  which  was 
forbidden,  under  the  pain  of  such  an 
excommunication." 

The  Church  of  England  has  been 
severely  censured  for  ever  giving  her 
sanction  to  enactments  so  dogmatical 
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or  uncharitable^  It  is  not  on  this 
nround  that  we  are  disposed  to  take 
uie  matter  up.  No  doubt,  the  canons 
breathe  a  spirit  very  little  in  accord- 
ance with  the  liberal  temper  of  the 
present  times ;  but  of  the  liberality  of 
the  present  times  we  are  no  admirers. 
In  nine  cases  out  of  tcfn^  it  expends  it- 
self in  mere  words;  and  in  the  tenth 
case  it  runs  wild  into  licentiousness. 
The  matter  to  which  we  are  desirous 
of  drawing  the  attention  of  the  pu'blic 
is  the  positive  contrariety— the  down- 
right hostility — ^between  the  ecclesias- 
tical and  common  law  of  the  land. 
The  Church  has  declared  all  sectaries 
and  dissenters^  whether  Popish  or  Pro- 
testant^ excommunicate^  and  accord- 
ingly unfit  to  receive  Christian  burial. 
The  ministers  of  the  Church  swear  to 
pay  attention  to  that  order.  Then 
comes  the  common  law^  which  de- 
clares^ that  unless  they  disregard  the 
rules  of  their  body,  and  violate  their 
own  oaths^  they  shall  be  liable  to  heavy 
penalties.  God  help  poor  Church  in 
a  strugirle  so  unequal ! 

All  this  is  very  bad ;  but  the  sub- 
ject of  which  we  are  now  going  to 
treat  is  a  thousand  degrees  worse.  At 
the  period  when  the  struggle  between 
the  Reformed  and  Popish  Churches 
w^s  at  its  height,  or  rather  just  after 
the  former  had  gained  the  ascendency 
in  these  realms^  it  occurred  to  the 
heads  of  the  nation,  that  the  best 
means  of  preserving  that  ascendency 
would  be  to  exclude  from  all  share  in 
the  government,  and  indeed  from  all 
public  and  responsible  offices,  such 
persons  as  were  not  wilhng  to  conform 
to  the  religion  established  by  law.  In 
its  principle  the  resolution  was  a  wise 
one.  It  is  sheer  folly  to  talk  of  the 
natural  right  of  every  man  to  enjoy 
places  of  temporal  power  and  influence, 
without  respect  being  had  to  his  reli- 
^ous  opinions.  There  is  no  separat- 
ing a  man's  religious  from  his  political 
principles ;  and  he  who  owns  a  foreign 
master  in  spiritual  afiairs,  will  find  it 
a  hard' matter  to  persuade  us  that  he 
denies  to  his  spiritual  roaster  the 
right  of  interierence  in  affairs  tempo- 
ral. The  soul  and  the  body  are  not 
more  closely  linked  together  than  a 
man's  religious  and  political  prejudices. 
Of  the  resolution  itself,  then,  we  think 
very  highly;  but  of  the  test  applied— i* 
of  the  metnod  adopted  for  determin- 
ing whether  or  not  the  applicant  for 
honour  came  within  the  privileged 


class,  no  serious  peraon  can  think  with- 
out horror. 

Every  man,  without  exception^  who 
wished  to  qualify,  as  it  is  termed^  for 
the  situation  of  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, a  magistrate^  or  other  responsi- 
ble trust,  was  originally  required,  to 
receive  the  sacrament  in  a  parish 
church,  and  at  the  hands  of  an  esta- 
blished minister,  at  least  twice  witjliia 
the  six  months  preceding  his  appoint- 
ment. Among  members  of  Parliament 
this  proceeding  is  now  abolished,  an 
act  of  indemnity  passing  every  session 
— in  plain  language,  the  test-law  being 
every  session  repealed  ;  but  we  are  mis- 
taken if  the  force  of  that  repeal  extend 
to  county  magistrates.  Be  this>  how- 
ever, as  It  may,  any  person,  no  matter 
what  his  character  may  be,  who  de- 
sires to  hold  a  public  situation,  ma^ 
present  himself  before  the  altar,  and 
demand  the  sacrament.  By  canon  26, 
however,  it  is  enacted,  and  most  pro? 
perly  enacted,  that ''  no  minister  shall 
m  anywise  admit  to  the  receiving  of 
the  holy  communion  any  of  his  cure 
or  flock  which  he  openly  knows  to 
live  in  sin  notorious,  without  repent- 
ance." Nay,  so  far  does  the  canon  go, 
that  even  persons  having  a  quarrel 
with  other  persons  are  excluded,  till 
after  such  difference  shall  have  been 
composed.  Can  the  clergymen  obey 
the  canon?  We  fear  not.  We  are 
much  afraid,  that  he  who  should  re- 
fuse to  comply  with  the  request  of  the 
applicant,  applying  for  the  political 
purpose  above  referred  to,  would  find 
no  shelter  in  the  scandalous  behaviotu: 
of  him  whom  he  had  rejected.  By 
such  rejection  the  state  might  lose  an 
able  officer,  and  what  is  the  respecta-p 
bility  of  the  Church  when  put  in  com- 
petition with  such  a  misfortune  ?  No- 
thing at  all.  The  terrors  of  a  premu- 
nire  nang  over  the  priest's  head,  and 
to  avoid  these  he  must  set  the  canon 
at  defiance. 

We  are  the  last  persons  in  the  world 
who  would  desire  to  stir  up  animosity 
between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  go- 
vernments of  the  country ;  we  should 
be  extremely  sorry  to  see  the  two 
branches  of  tne  constitution  separated, 
or  the  Church  made  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  the  state.  Long  may  the 
King  of  these  Islands  be ''  in  all  causes, 
and  over  kll  persons,  ecclesiastical  as 
well  as  temporal,  supreme.''  But  the 
state  of  utter  slavery  into  which  the 
Church  has  fallen  cannot  be  kept  8C« 
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cret  6om  the  eyes  of  the  woild ;  and 
we  take  it  upon  us  to  affirm^  that  not 
all  the  faultsof  the  dergy,— theircare- 
leflsness — their  non-residence — their 
lukewarmness — ^and  even  their  dissen- 
sions with  one  another, — ^not  all  these 
things  combined^  had  they  been  ten 
times  greater  than  thev  have  been, 
have  wrought  the  Church  one  hajf  the 
mischief  which  has  been  wrought  by 
her  too  ready  compliance  with  the  ag- 
gressions of  her  ally.  The  alliance, 
indeed,  of  which  Warburton  wrote, 
has  long  ceased  to  exist ;  and  in  its 
Toom  has  come  the  connexion  between 
master  and  servant. 

In  common  with  the  whole  nation, 
we  have  rejoiced  in  the  increased  and 
increasing  zeal  manifested  by  the  bi- 
shops; in  their  wise  and  just  regula- 
tions touching  the  due  performance 
of  divine  service  in  the  churches ;  and 
in  the  vigilance  with  which  they  seem 
determined  to  watch  over  the  conduct 
of  their  clergy.    We  have  seen,  too, 
with  great  satisfaction,  that  one,  at 
least,  has  resolved  to  subject  every 
candidate  for  holy  orders  to  an  exa- 
mination^  not  only  on  points  of  divi- 
nity, but  on  the  much  neglected,  but 
most  necessary,  qualification  of  read- 
ing and  delivery.    In  these  days,  it  is 
past  dispute,  that  a  good  voice,  and  an 
impressive  manner,  tend  a  thousand 
times  more  to  draw  people  together, 
than  the  most  profound  knowledge  of 
polemics,  and  the  most  rigid  ortho- 
doxy of  principle.  We  have  observed, 
likewise,  in  the  Charges  of  two  of  our 
bishops,  the  Bishops  of  Gloucester  and 
Chester,  several  excellent   hints,  of 
'  which  it  is  our  intention,  on  some  fu- 
ture occanon,  to  speak  more  at  large. 
All  these  matters  we  have  seen  with 
pleasure,  because  they  come  upon  us 
as  indications  of  a  reviving  spirit  of 
zeal,  from  which  much  good  may  be 
expected  ultimately  to  arise.    £ut  of 
this  we  are  quite  convinced,  that  their 
Lordships    attribute  more   to   petty 
abuses  tnan  they  merit,  and  that  they 
have  not  gone  to  the  root  of  the  evil. 
They  seem  to  think  that  our  parish 
churches  are  deserted,  and  the  meet- 
ing-houses filled,  chiefly  because  the 
parochial  clergy  have  been  neglectful 
of  their  duty.  We  know  better.  Thir- 
^  or  forty  years  ago,  it  might  be  said 
uat  within  the  Church  of  £ngland 
there  were  many  careless  stewards; 
at  present,  we  confidently  assert  that 
tiiert  are  few  indeed.    Yet  thirty  or 
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forty  years  ago,  Disseat  bste  iiot>  bj 
one-fifth  part,  the  proportion  whi» 
it  now  bears  to  the  Estabtishment. 
Dissent  has  kept  pace  with  the  inoret^ 
sing  exertions  of  the  dergy ;  Whence 
arises  this  ?  We  are  at  no  loss  for  an 


answer* 

This  is,  or  at  least  it  is  pleased  to 
call  itself,  an  enlightened  age.  All 
men  read  now-a-days— some  even 
think— and  many  pretend  to  reason* 
A  dissenting  minister  who  should  at- 
tack the  Chiurch  through  the  sides  of 
her  individual  dergy,  would  hardly 
be  listened  to  with  patience.  We 
ourselves  know  one  case,  in  whidi  a 
respectable  minister  of  the  Establish- 
ed Church  was  accused  of  illiberality, 
and  otherwise  vilified  by  his  dissent- 
ing rival;  and  what  was  the  oonse« 
quence  ?  That  many  members  of  the 
congregation  which  listened  to  the 
philippic  deserted  the  meetinj;'^  be- 
cause they  would  not  hear  an  indivi- 
dual pulled  to  pieces  fh>m  the  pulpit. 
Our  readers  may  take  our  word  for  it, 
that  a  very  difierent  and  a  more  suc- 
cessful course  is  pursued  by  the  pro- 
pagators of  Dissent,  than  to  discourse 
and  dwell  upon  the  errors  of  the  E»« 
tablished  clergy.  They  sdike  at  prixi- 
ciples  and  things,  and  not  at  men* 
Tney  ask  their  people,  whether  Christ 
be  or  be  not  the  only  head  of  his 
Church  ?  whether  he  have,  or  have  not, 
left  with  it,  rather  than  with  the  civil 
magistrate,  the  power  of  determining 
all  points  which  refer  to  matters  pure- 
ly spiritual?  whether  it  be  lawftil 
in  the  sight  of  God  to  prostitute  the 
holy  sacrament,  by  making  it  the 
pledge  of  a  man's  political  sentiments  ? 
with  many  other  questions  of  the  same 
import.  They  ask,  moreover,  whe^ 
ther  it  be  not  blasphemy  in  one  man 
to  declare,  that  he  absolves  another 
from  his  sins  ?  whether  it  be  not  the 
next  thing  to  blasphemy  to  assert, 
that  the  thief  cut  down  from  the  gal-, 
lows,  the  derider  of  his  Maker  and 
his  Redeemer,  and  the  pious  Christ- 
ian, all  die  in  equally  ^*  sure  and  cer- 
tain hope  of  the  resurrection  to  eter- 
nal life?"  To  these  questions  they 
add  the  power  of  ridicule  and  the 
force  of  contrast :  "  What  kind  of  a 
church  is  that,"  they  say,  **  which 
first  declares  us  to  be  cut  off  as  rot- 
ten members  from  the  communion  of 
saints  ;  and  yet,  because  the  dvil  ma- 
gistrate enjoins  it,  pronounces  us  dear 
brethreH  at  our  graves?    What  can 
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we  think  of  a  society^  which  in  ono 
formulary  declares  baptism  to  be '  g^i- 
nerally  necessary  to  salvation/  and  in 
another  pronoxmces  the  reverse  ?  and 
of  what  respect  is  a  spiritual  body 
worthy^  which  thunders  forth  its  ana- 
themas and  excommunications^  know- 
ing all  the  while^  ^t  it  possesses  no 
power  to  enforce  the  penalti^  incur- 
red by  its  sentence?"  These,  we  do 
assure  the  Heads  of  the  Churph,  are 
the  arguments  employed  bv  the  Dis- 
senters ;  and  what  can  the  clergy  urge 
i^ainst  them?  Absolutely  nothing. 
Thi^  mouths  of  the  clergy  i^e  shut, 
and  so  Dissent  increases. 

We  mistake  the  matter  ojuch,  if 
there  be  not  on  the  Episcopal  bench, 
at  the  present  moment,  more  than  one 
enlightened  prelate  who  feels  the  truth 
of  all  that  we  have  been  saying.  To 
name  names  is,  we  are  aware,  invi- 
dious; but  ''  one  we  woidd  select 
from  that  proud  throng,"  because  he 
is,  as  he  deserved  to  be,  one. of  the 
most  popular  and  influential  bishops 
whom  modem  times  have  seen.  We 
call  upon  Dr  Bloomfield  to  come  for- 
ward at  the  present  crisis,  and  to  fight 
the  Church's  battles  in  a  field  where 
she  stands  even  more  in  need  of  his 
aid  than  against  the  Roman  Catholics. 
Against  Catholicism  a  whole  host  of 
able  champions  are  enrolled.  We 
have  the  Chancellor  and  Lord  Liver- 
pool among  the  Peers ;  Mr  Peel  and 
many  others  in  the  Commons ;  whilst 
out  of  doors,  not  the  members  of 
the  Church  only,  but  all  classes  of 
Dissenters,  Socinians  alone  excepted, 
are  with  us.  But  who  is  there  to 
stand  up  for  the  Church  ?  Who,  ex- 
cept ouraelves,  has  ventured  to  speak 
the  truth,  or  to  declare  the  reason 


why  the  Church  has  lost  ground,  and 
the  Dissenters  gained  it  r  No  one. 
Timidity,  or  a  worse  principle,  has 
,  hitherto  k^t  men  silent :  We  trust  It 
shall  not  be  always  so. 

What,  then,  do  we  desire?  In  tbs 
first  place,  to  see  the  Convocation  onoe 
more  established  in  a  state  of  ais  per- 
fect independence  as  may  be  opmpaii 
tible  widi  the  political  welfare  of  the 
empire.  Secondly,  to  behold  all  the 
canons,  formularies,  creeds,  and'  cere^- 
monies  of  the  Church,  subjected  to  a 
close  scrutiny,  and  made  suitable  to 
the  times  in  which  we  live.  Is  it 
not  a  standing  reproach  agtunst  the 
Church,  diat  she  continues  to  this 
hour  under  the  domkiion  of  the  spirit 
of  the  dark  ages  ?  Are  we  not  told, 
on  all  hands,  Uiat  the  temper  of  the 
Church  is  to  persecute  those  without 
her  pale,  and  that  she  is  prevented 
from  indulging  that  humour,  only  by 
the  humane  interference  of  the  civU 
government  ?  It  is  in  vain  for  us  te 
answer,  that  the  canons  quoted  a  few 
pages  ago  have  all  become  obsolete; 
and  that  they  are  virtually  abrogated, 
or,  at  least,  that  the  feelings  which 
dictated  their  compilation  have  chan- 
ged with  the  change  of  times.  Pre- 
judiced men  either  do  not,  or  will  not, 
believe  us ;  and  hence  a  thousand 
things  are  alleged  concerning  us,  of 
which  we  know  ourselves  to  be  inno- 
cent, but  in  the  matter  of  which  we 
find  it  utterly  impossible  to  prove  our 
innocence,  for  our  laws  are  quoted 
against  us  ;  and  what  can  we  say  in 
reply  to  them  ? 

We  have  not  yet  half  exhausted  our 
subject ;  but,  fearful  lest  we  exhaukt 
the  patience  of  any  of  our  readers,*  we 
lay  it  down  till  next  month. 
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Few  things  connected  with  the  pub- 
lic taste  are  so  remarkable  as  the  change 
which  has  taken  place  in  late  years, 
both  as  to  audiences,  actors,  and  wri- 
ters, in  the  comic  drama.  There  seems 
to  be  a  gradual  deca^  in  the  relish  for 
pure  comedy ;  in  lieu  of  which  the 
public  are  regaled  with  five-act  farces, 
and  two  act  prodigies,  which  are  nei- 
ther Farce,  Comedy,  nor  Tragedy.  Even 
when  Comedy  presents  her  decent  per- 
son, she  is  so'distorted  from  her  natu- 
ral orderly  shape,  and  made  to  cut 
such  antic  capers,  that  her  most  faith- 
ful lovers  can  scarcely  recognise  her. 
Lifeand  Nature  are  no  longer  the  staple 
subjects  of  imitation  on  the  stage.  The 
drama  has  so  far  advanced  in  invention, 
that  its  persons  are  not  the  representa- 
tives of  anything  which  the  living 
world  holds,  but  the  genuine  and  un- 
disputed offspring  of  the  authors' 
brains.  In  short,  the  Comic  Muse,  and 
her  friends  the  players,  have  entered 
into  a  grand  confederacy  against  the 
shaking  sides  and  aching  jaws  of  the 
whole  play-going  public ;  and  provided 
shouts  of  laughter  attest'their  triumph, 
care  nothing  for  the  still  small  voice 
of  reflecting  criticism. 

Our  most  popular  comic  performers 
(with,  doubtless,  two  or  three  most 
respectable  exceptions)  are  those  who 
excel  in  broad  farce,  and  who  carry  the 
largest  share  of  its  rant,  grimace,  and 
buffoonery  into  the  higher  department 
of  the  comic  drama.  The  well-bred 
gentlemen  and  graceful  ladies,  who 
were  deemed  by  our  fathers  and  mo- 
thers such  good  company,  as  to  give  to 
the  pieces  in  which  they  bore  a  part, 
the  name  of  genteel  comedy,  appear, 
indeed,  under  the  same  appellations, 
and  speak  the  same  language;  but 
they  have  forgotten  their  old-fashion- 
ed good  manners,  and  seem  only  to 
remember  that  it  is  easier  to  provoke 
laughter,  than  to  excite  interest  or 
admiration. 

A  good  comedy,  well  acted,  is  per^ 
haps  as  great  a  treat  as  can  be  present* 
ed  to  a  cultivated  mind.  Indeed,  if 
we  consider  the  true  objects  of  the  imi«. 
tative  arts,  it  will  appear  that  the  dra^- 


mn  approaches  nearer  to  perfection 
tha  n  any  of  the  others.  The  purpose 
common  to  them  all  is,  to  place  baore 
the  senses  or  the  imagination  copiet or 
combiinations  of  originals  whicn  exist 
in  the*  works  of  nature  or  of  art ;  and 
that  imitation  is  productive  of  the  lar- 
gest share  of  pleasure,  which  gives 
the  moiU  faithful  copy  of  such  origi- 
nals as  possess,  in  tnemselves,  most 
dignity  .or  interest.  Sculpture  and 
painting'  are  restricted,  the  one  to  a 
single  posture,  usually  of  a  single  per- 
son— the  other  to  a  single  point  of  aii- 
tion  where  several  are  grouped.  When 
they  furnish  copies  merely  of  the  lower 
animals^  or  of  inanimate  things,  they 
effect  aU  that  art  can  accompliih  in 
that  kiixl  of  imitation  ;'but  when  the? 
rise  to  the  representation  of  maUj  his 
passion  s,  his  sympathies,  or  his  actions, 
so  far  (ire  they  from  succeeding  in  the 
attempt,  that  our  pleasure  in  witnessing 
the  result  of  it  arises  in  a  neat  d^;iee 
from  a  sense  of  wonder,  Uiat  even  a 
little  has  been  done,  where  it  seems  so 
difficult  to  perform  anything.'  When 
we  ga:z  3  with  admiration,  mixed  with 
astonishment,  at  the  Magdalen  of  Ca* 
nova,  or  at  Raphael's  Cartoon  of  Fknl 
preaching  at  Athens,  we  see  Penitence 
person  ified  in  the  worn  ifigureaf  a  beaiH 
tiful  iK/oman,  emaciated  by  lone  efae- 
rished  sorrows,  or  we  witness  tibe  tri* 
umphfs  of  eloquence  more  than  human^ , 
attest<:d  by  the  looksof  a  varioas,  igno- 
rant, and  impassioned  crowd ;  but  in 
both,  it  is  a  glance  at  only  one  mo- 
ment of  existence,  giving,  indeed,  ftom 
th  at  very  narrowness  of  representatfoHy 
aj.i  impulse  to  the  fancy,  but  yet  being, 
a  s  a  representation,  for  the  same  rea* 
«on,  unsatisfactory  and  imperfect.  - 

But  to  poetry,  all  that  man  can  do, 
or  feel,  or  suffer,  is  but  one  wide  and 
flowery  field,  in  which  subjects  of  re- 
presentation may  be  culled  and  com- 
bined ;  and  of  all  kinds  of  poetry,  the 
dramatic  possesses  the  largest  means 
of  presenting  faithful  copies  from  real 
existence.  In  other  works  of  inven- 
tion, the  reader  has  to  fashion  ont,  in 
his  own  imagination,  the  forms  and 
the  situations  which  are  not  exhibitedj 
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bnt  described,  and  is  left  to  make  such 
suppositions  as  he  may,  of  the  looks 
and  gestures  and  tones  of  those  whom 
the  poet  makes  to  act  and  to  suffer. 
But  that  mysterious  and  impressive 
language  Which  nature  addresses,  not 
to  me  ear,  but  the  eye,  is  "spoken  in 
the  drama  abne.  Nothing  nearer  to 
reality  can  be  conceived  in  imitation  ; 
and,  accordingly,  that  imitative  qua- 
lity which  is  found  in  man  at  every  pe- 
riod of  society,  and  at  every  stage  of  his. 
existence,  from  his  cradle  to  his  grave^ 
has  made  dramatic  representations,  in 
almost  every  nation,  one  of  the  earHest 
contrivances  for  public  entertainment. 

Of  the  two  grand  divisions  of  the 
drama.  Comedy  is  undoubtedly  best 
calculated  to  afford  that  species  of 
pleasn^  which  arises  from  successful 
miitation.  In  Tragedy,  the  charac- 
ters are  taken  chiefly  from  a  class  of 
which  the  individuals  are  imperfect- 
ly and  indistinctly  known  to  us.  How 
lively  soever  are  the  sym  pathies  they 
excite,  these  sympathies  are  for  ever 
checked  by  the  consdousness,  that  as 
they  belong  to  a  state  of  existence 
which  can  never  be  ours,  their  joys 
or  their  sorrows  are  such  that  we  can 
scarcely  ever  hope  or  fear  to  share 
them.  But  in  Comedy,  the  persons 
are  taken,  as  it  were,  from  among  our- 
selves. We  see  upon  the  stage,  if  it  be 
true  and  genuine  Comedy,  the  virtues 
and  the  vices,  the  follies,  levities,,  and 
humours,  the  littlenesses  and  intrica- 
cies, that  engage,  and  interest,  and  en- 
gross us  in  real  life;  our  sympathies  are 
roused  in  proportion  to  the  closeness 
of  the  copy — and  in  that  proportion  we 
are  pleased.  It  is  a  pleasure  which,  in 
common  with  that  afforded  by  all  the 
elegant  arts,  is  of  a  quiet  and  gentie 
kind, — not  leading  to  boisterous  mirth, 
-^but  mixing  simlcs  with  reflection. 
What  it  wants,  however,  in  intensity, 
js  made  up  in  duration.  The  plays  of 
Sheridan,  Farquhar,  Vanburgh,  Gold- 
smith, and  Coleman,  never  tire  us  in 
repetition.  The  copy  is  as  delightful 
at  its  tenth,  as  at  its  nrst  presentation. 
It  is  like  those  wonders  of  the  painter 
and  the  statuary  above  noticed,  on 
which  we  can  gaze  again  and  again,  not 
finding  out  new  bealities,  as  some  pe- 
dants say  the^  can,  but  feasting  still 
with  undiminished  appetite  on  thone 
which  we  have  often  relished. 

But  it  is  most  true,  that  a  taste  for 
this  kind  of  gratiflcation,  though  it  18 
deeply  seated  in  our  nature,  is  suscep- 
tible of  various  changes,  and  as  it  may 
be  cultivated  and  improved,  so  it  ma]| 
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be  not  only  rendered  dull  and  languid, 
but  made  almost  wholly  to  yield  to  a 
orelish  for  meaner  pleasures.    Nume- 
rous are  the  instances  of  a  total  revo- 
lution wrought  in  the  course  of  a  few 
;  generations,  in  the  taste  of  a  whole 
people.    Shakspeare  was  in  £ngland_ 
once  banished  from  the  stage;  and 
there  was  a  period  when  Lucan  was 
at  Rome  as  popular  as  Virgil.    The 
time  seems  fast  approaching  with  us, 
when  the  imitation  of  ordinary  life  in 
legitimate  comedy,  will  yield  its  place 
upon  the  stage  to  exhibitions  which 
gratify,  not  by  the  fidelity  with  which 
they  copy  life,  but  by  exciting  asto- 
nishment and  laughter  at  the  ingenious 
and  successful  efforts  they  display,  in 
the  invention  of  beings  and  incidents 
which  could  be  furnished  by  ho  con- 
ceivable^state  of  human  existence.  The 
fondness  for  excitement  is  so  much 
stronger  than  a  love  of  the  more  refi- 
ned and  placid  pleasures  derived  from 
the  elegant  arts,  that  novelties  and 
wonders  will,  with  the  crowd,  be  al- 
ways more  popular  on  the  stage,  than 
representations  of  life,  manners,  and 
nature.  The  popularity  will  indeed  be 
transient,  for  the  same  thing  cannot 
be  twice  the  subject  of  wonder,  and 
but  seldom  even  of  laughter ;  but  while 
a  farce  or  a  melo-drame  is  new,  and  is 
capable  of  exciting  mirth  or  astonish- 
ment, it  will  continue  to  be  attractive 
to  the  multitude.     The  frequent  gra- 
tification of  this  propensity,  not  only 
tends  to  confirm  and  enhance  it,  but 
is  sure  to  diminish  the  desire  for  those 
less  boisterous  pleasures  to  which  it  is 
in  its  nature  so  opposite.     It  is  in  this 
way  that  as  Farce  advances.  Comedy 
retires ;  writers  and  players  create  and 
increase  a  |fower  to  which  they  in  turn 
must  yield ;  and  in  the  framing  of  new 
plays,  and  in  the  acting  of  old  ones^ 
the  caterers  for  public  amusement  re-i 
gulate  their  talents  and  exertions  ac- 
•cording  to  the  inclinations  of  an  au^^ 
(lience,  who  yawn  and  grow  dull  when 
t  bey  are  not  kept  in  successive  roars 
Oif  laughter.    It  is  in  the  very  nature 
of  performances  of  this  kind  to  be 
fraught  with  puerilities  and  absurdi* 
ties*  which  produce  in  cultivated  minds 
not  amusement,  but  contempt ;  and 
whic^  among  the  luxurious  classes  of 
society,  whose  temper  and  habits  unfit 
or  disincline  them  for  atrong  excite-. 
ment,  afford  littie  or  no  entertainment. 
Hence,  when  such  exhibitions  prevail, 
though  the  higher  classes  do  not  de-. 
sert  the  theatres — and  though  they 
may  occasionally  even  encourage  these 
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extraraeancieq,  yet  they  gradually, 
«nd  pernaps  unconsciously,  fall  off  m 
their  attendance  at  places  of  public 
entertainment,  where  they  find  the  re- 
presentations adapted  for  the  noisy 
mirth  of  the  multitude,  in  which  they 
cannot  sympathize. 

Such  seems  to  be  at  present,  with 
us,  the  condition  of  the  comic  drama. 
Mo^t  of  our  late  comedies  have  been 
written  upon  the  plan  of  those  compo- 
sitions which  O'Keeffe  and  the  artists 
of  his  school  invented,  or  improved  in 
extravagance,  to  destroy  the  illusions 
which  Siddons  and  Kemble  had  raised, 
and  enable  the  audience  to  take  ven- 
geance for  the  distresses  they  had  been 
made  to  endure,  by  laughing  Tragedy 
out  of  countenance. '  Had  Farce  re- 
mained confined  within  its  proper  pro- 
vince, whatever  critics  may  say  of  it, 
it  would  have  had  its  claims  to  a  re- 
spectable place  in  the  literature  of 
Britain.  It  is  certainly  a  plant  of  in- 
digenous growth,  and  though  wild,  is 
not  without  its  virtue.  It  may  be, 
and  it  has  been,  made  the  medium  of 
keen  and  effective  satire,  and  in  the 
hands  of  a  writer  of  genius,  though  it 
may  want  the  truth,  may  yet  serve 
many  of  the  purposes  of  Comedy.  A 
folly  or  a  foible  is  often  best  corrected 
by  showing  it  in  its  most  ludicrous 
and  extravagant  excesses,  and  if  the 
characters  are  only  well  marked  as  in- 
dividuals, though  they  be  such  as 
could  never  have  had  a  real  existence, 
they  may  combine  a  moral  with  amuse- 
ment. WTioever  has  seen  Munden, 
(shall  we  ever  see  anything  like  him  ?) 
in  that  most  genuine  of  farces,  Modern 
Antiques,  must  have  borne  in  his  re- 
collections, for  one  year  at  least,  a  com- 
plete antidote  against  the  infectious 
bite  of  an  antiquary. 

The  ascendency,  however,  which 
Farce  has  gained,  and  which  is  strength- 
ening daily,  seems  likely  to  lead  at  last 
to  the  total  expulsion  of  legitimate 
Comedy  from  the  stage.  But  this  is 
not  the  only  symptom  which  seems  to 
tnark  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  once 
bnllianl  empire  of  Comedy  in  Eng- 
land. Authors  appear  to  have  for  some 
time  past  abandoned  all  thoughts  of 
working  with  British  materials.  The 
«cene  and  the  characters  are  from 
Spain,  or  Italy,  or  Sicily;  and  real 
life  at  home  seems  too  dull  or  too  diffi- 
■cult  for  imitation.  Why  the  old  staple 
of  the  British  drama, — the  humours, 
the  passions,  and  the  foibles  of  British 
^riginals,-*has  been  thrown  aside,  we 
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have  not  lust  now  spaoe  to  kiqi^;  Imt 
It  would  be  easy  to  show^  that  thii  ba» 
not  happened  from  the  tense  which 
some  have  chosen  to  asaign^pro^pieH 
of  refinepient,  and thegeD|i«l  assmii- 
lation  of  manners.  There  is  not  yet, 
and  there  probably  never  will  be  with 
lis,  such  sameness  of  character  as  ex- 
isted in  France,  when  Moliere  canied 
Comedy  to  a  pitch  of  exceHence.neirer 
rivalled  but  in  England.  We  have 
amongst  us  at  this  &j,  a  fund  of  pe- 
culiar and  strongly  marked  chaiacter, 
which  it  is  needless  to  say  exceeds,  both 
in  its  variety  and  in  its  capability  of 
being  copied  for  the  stage,  all  that  our 
next  neighbours  on  the  Continent  have 
had  for  ages.  There  is  stamped  upon 
die  very  nature  of  an  Ei^glisnman  an 
individuality,  which  is  unkn^|vn  in 
the  country  where,  eyen  at  this  dxj. 
Comedy  flourishes  in  fertility  apd  ?i« 
gour.  The  humours  of  the  Frepch^ 
whether  on  or  off  the  stage,  are  the  bit* 
mours  of  classes,  not  o£  individuals. 
They  have  not,and  they  never  had,thev 
Sir  Peter  Teazles,  their  Lord  Oglebys, 
or  their  Job  Thomberrys.  These  are  the 
genuine  growth  of  Great  Britain,  and 
they  still  exist  among  us  inxichabnn- 
dance,  requiring  but  the  eye  and  the 
touch  of  genius  to  select  and  cbmhine 
them  for  the  drama.  Passion  has  in- 
deed retired  as  civilizatbn  has  gone 
forward.  Tragedy,  and  the  more  so- 
her  kinds  of  poetry  which  delight  by 
the  excitement  of  strong  emotion,  are 
in  these  quieter  andhappier  timeslosinff 
the  materials  which  were  furnished 
when  society  was  ruder.  But  the  pe- 
culiarities which  amuse  and  instiuet 
by  ridicule,  and  from  which  Coinedy 
draws  all  its  choicest  stores,  whetlier 
for  mirth  or  for  moral,  are  with  na 
nearly  as  various  and  as  fresh  as  ever* 
It  will  be  readily  supposed,  when 
we  announce,  that  the  play  we  are 
about  to  notice  is  in  its  scene,  plot^ 
and  character,  wholly  Spanish,  that 
we  do  not  assign  it  a  very  high  rank 
in  British  Comedy.  To  British  Co- 
medy, indeed,  it  can  be  hardly  said  to 
belong.  There  is  nothing  in  it  Eng- 
lish but  the  language.  And  yet  it  la 
impossible  to  re^d  half-a-dozen  pages 
of  any  part  of  it,  without  perceiving 
that  the  author,  or  adapter,  is  a  man 
of  taste  and  genius,  ana  has  studied, 
with  considerable  effect,  tiiose  peietdi* 
arities,  so  little  attended  to  by 'most  of 
our  modern  playwrights,  which  dis- 
tinguish dramatic  dialogue  from  all 
other  styles  (^written  English*  lliis 
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k  no  mean  praise ;  but  the  piece  has 
other  qualities/  which  make  us  regret 
that  Mr  Hvde  did  not  apply  himself 
'  to  a  task  oetter  suited  to  his  own 
powers,  than  that  of  adapting  to  the 
British  stage  a  foreign  production^ 
.which, ^whatever  be  its  merits  iti  its 
.  native  language,  no  genius  in  the 
translator  or  compiler  could  dress  up 
to  a  rank  higher  than  that  of  respect- 
able mediocrity. 

But  before  observing  farther  on  its 
.  merits,  we  must  begin  to  give  some 
account  of  the  plot.  We  premise, 
howev^,  that  with  the  Spanish  origi- 
nal, or  the  German  version  of  it,  to 
both  which  Mr  Hyde  with  great  can- 
dour acknowledges  his  obligations,  we 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do.  It  is 
seldom  fair  criticism  to  make  compa- 
risons between  imitations  and  origi- 
nals in  the  drama,  when  the  claim  to 
originality  is  honestly  and  formally 
abandoned.  The  writer  is  entitled,  in 
common  justice,  to  have  the  piece 
which  he  offers  for  our  amusement 
tried  upon  its  own  merits,  and  by  a  re- 
ference to  its  avowed  purpose ;  and  in 
estimating  the  claims  of  "  Love's  Vic- 
tory" upon  our  favour,  we  shall  not 
travel  out  of  the  comedy  as  it  now  lies 
before  us. 

The  plot  may  be  easily  told.  It  has 
the  advantage  of  simplicity ;  and  is, 
indeed,  not  very  uncommon  either  in 
.  the  general  design  or  in  its  details. 
The  Princess  Diana,  only  child  of  the 
Duke  of  Barcelona,  is  in  the  predica- 
ment of  all  rich  heiresses, — ^beset  by  a 
multitude  of  suitors.  She  has,  how- 
ever, very  early  imbibed  certain  '^max- 
ims which  she  holds  as  dearly  as  her 
life,"  but  which  are  generally  suppo- 
sed, both  by  poets  and  by  the  world, 
not  to  be  very  common  with  her  sex. 
One  of  these  maxims,  and  that  which 
forms  the  pivot  of  the  drama,  is,  Owe 
'  like  to  give  a  lady's  sentiments  in  ner 
own  words,)  *^that  she  regards  the 
choice  between  marriage  and  death 
with  perfect  indifference."  And  so  far 
does  she  carry  this  sentiment  into  ac- 
tual practice,  that — again  somewhat 
differing  from  the  reputed  propensi- 
ties  of  her  sex — she  not  only  presents 
a  front  of  awful  coldness  toner  ad- 
mirers, but  even  to  Donna  Laura  and 
Donna  Louisa,  her  cousins  ^nd  in- 
timates,—nay,  to  Donna  Floretta,  her 
maid  of  honour^  she  holds  the  same 
appearance  of  inflexible  Flatonism. 
Tne  following  is  a  specimen. 

Vol.  XIX. 


ACT  L    8cBN^  tiL 


The  Pnnceul's  Apartment^  decanted  wkh 
.    painHngs,  sculpture,  ^c.    Donnas  Lav- 

BA  and  Louisa,  sUiing  at  a  table  mth 

books.   Donna  FLOaETTA  and  the  Prin- 
cess Diana. 

P.  Dia,  Read  me  that  passage  again, 
.  Floretta ;  I  like  the  story  much, 

D,  JFlor,  (reads,) 
''  In  vain  Apollo  woo*d  the  maid,— 

That  peerless  daughter  of  the  stream ; 
Daphne  implored  Diana's  aid, 

And  gave  the  laurel  deathless  fame.*' 

P.  Dia*  It  is  admirable. 

Z>.  Flor,  I  think  it  very  dull. 

D,  Lau.  It  seems  to  me  rather  af- 
fected. 

P.  Dia.  The  language,  I  confess*  is 
somewhat  elevated ;  but  it  befits  the  sub- 
ject 

D.  Lou,  It  really  does  sound  a  little 
pompous. 

P.  Dia,  Granted.  It  is  the  poet*8  task 
to  raise  our  feelings  above  the  ordinary 
grovelling  occupations  of  the  common 
world. 

D,  Lou,  (^hing)  Well. 

P.  Dia,  What  means  that  exclamation? 

Z)r  Lou,  It  may  be  all  very  true ;  but 
I*m  sure  it  must  be  very  a*uel,  and 
wicked  too,  to  hate  love,  or  anything 
else,  without  knowing  what  it  is. 

P.  Dia,  Then  you  would  be  so  much 
a  child  as  to  bum  yourself  before  you 
shunned  the  fire  ?  ' 

D,  Lou,  Perhaps  I  might  only  get 
scorched,  and  the  risk  may  not  be  so 
great  as— 

P,  Dia,  As  what? 

D,  Lou,  As  the  pleasure  of  trying  it. 

P.  Dia,  {angrily)  What  do  I  hear  ?  Is 
this  spoken  in  my  presence?  Donna 
Louisa,  you  must  make  your  election 
between  these  sentiments '  and  my  so- 
ciety. 

Cold  and  stem  beauties  have  been, 
time  out  of  mind,  privileged  to  inflict 
the  hottest  pains  of  the  most  feverish 
of  passions  ;  and  Don  Cesar,  Don 
Luis,  Don  Gaston,  (all  princes,  be  it 
remembered,)  and  a  certain  Don  Pe- 
dro, an  old  courtier  and  superannua- 
ted beau,  are  rivals  for  this  fair  prize. 
Don  Cesar,  however,  being  the  most 
deeply  smitten,  is  of  course  at  once 
the  most  desponding  and  the  most 
persevering  of  them  all.  Very  early 
in  the  piece,  we  find  him  planning,  at 
the  instance  of  Perin,  the  Princess's 
secretary,  a  scheme  for  overcoming 
the  pride  and  obstinacy  of  her  seem- 
ingly cold  and  unyielding   temper* 
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The  diakgue  in  wbioh  this  most  jus- 
tifiable conspiracy  is  ploltied  may  be 
Mgairded  as  a  fair  spearaen  «f  the  am- 
thot'spow^s.  rtis«piHtedia»dU¥ely, 
Mid  ^posB^ss^  li  merit  i^i*  they  who 
ha^  attended  mudi  to  the  ^re  act — 
dramas  we  suppose  we  must  call  them 
u-^the  last  ei^t  or  ten  years,  will 
deem  of  no  mean  value — ^tnat  of  de- 
veloping with  brevity,  and  yet  With 
clearness,  what  it  is  the  men  and 
■wdmen  really  are  about,  who  speak, 
and  smile,  and  frown,  and  move  be- 
fore us,  for  our  amusement. 

SCENE— -<^»  apartment  in  the  Palace, 

Enter  Pketn. 

^er.  There  he  sits  with  his  head  in 
his  hand,  like  an  unmated  dove  in  the 
month  of  May.  What  a  sigh!  Heigho! 
tt^e're  a  pair  of  melancholy  you£h8,— 


t^aft; 


Modem  Comic  Drama, 

oM  VeStfiriuS,  isike  tolled  hii  iiettW», 
up  to  the  HouteA  hcjaten»^-«lid«— — 

Ter.  HiW  is  exceediitg^  W«^l  AdlK, 
^^rfnce.  I!ikeit,atiilaAi]gladtbito^; 
fot  he  who  cttn  repreftS  his  feelings  Ik  a 
Alee  man,  though  Hi  -chains^ 

i).  Cei,  In  cl)«n«?  I^Dn*tmiderttnd. 

Per.  Indee4 !  Oh,  very  w«IU  I«Mi^- 
|>l«la.    YMHr  Highness  is  in  lov«? 

J>,  Oet.  {ixmfiaed,')  Poh !  ptih !  Fefin, 
thy  old  habits  of  bantering  are  Mt  yet 
worn  ont,  I  see. 

P^.  Not  like  OUT  oMNeopolltMikive, 
I  gTant,«->fierce  and  consmning  as  yovr 
fiery-orested  Vesuvius.  No,  yovr  Higli- 
ness  ptefers  an  elegant,  dassieM,  plaOMic 
eoklnesa,  the  Pygmalion  tast^-^^roO^  ^ 
aheer  marble ! 

D.  Cei.  Well,  Perin,  I  know  tfao««tt 
my  friend,  and  will  confess  my  lofe  4Dr 
this  haughty  beings-colder  than  maiUe 
itself.  This  very  day,  when  every  tongue 
was  shouting  forth  my  triumph,*  I  tom- 


both  over  head  and  ears,  and  scwcely  a  ^  my  anxious  eye  towards  her  balcony; 

straw  to  catch  at.     That  little  imp  of  qh^  then  she  sat  immovable,  as  thoi^ 

mischief,  Floretta,  has  taken  me  in  her  g^^  were  the  statue  of  some  goddess, 

toils,  and  this  poor  Prince,   I  see,  is  suitounded  by  a  common,  busy  multitude, 

hound  hand,  foot,  and  heart  in  the  chains  ^^^  glancing  down  her  proud  contempt 

of  the  Princess  Diana,  who,  for  our  com-  ^p^^  my  deeds. 

fort,  forswears  love  as  though  it  were  a        p^.  Ay,  there  lies  tbe  poison.    Bear 

wor^e  plague  than  it  is.    1  am  the  only  th^t  in  mind,  Prmce ! 

man  whose  presence  she  endures,  and        jr).  (^  Wiat  an  enigmaislliis  heart  \ 

that  only  because  she  believes  me  to  be  Her  scorn  excites  its  tenderest  amotion. 


.a  woman-hater.  Heaven  help  her,  what 
a  mistake  she  makes !  Yet,  if  she  finds 
it  out,  adieu  to  ray  "secretaryship — and  I 


Her  locfk  is  ice,  yet  ligjlits  up  iSames ; 

benumbing^  freezing  it  with  eoM,  tnd 

, ^  — .„     ,         ^        then  consuming  it  with  burning  pasAm ! 

leave  Barcelona  as  little  troubled  ^nth  Were  her  ^beauty  aided  by  the  eommon 
equipments  as  when  I  entered  it  after  blandishments  of  woman,  I  odOldkM^  on 
my  banishment  from  Naples.  Is  there  j^  uBmoved,-^Ht  that  repulsive  msjeMy 
no  way  to  overreach  a  woman's  whim,  \g  irresistible, 
and  bring  down  this  intolerable  pride? 
Ah— if  I  could  first  win  her  for  Don 
(iJesar,— then  Floretta  and  I— excellent 
thought !  Here  he  comes,  and  I'll  sound 
him  directly. 


is  irresistible. 

Per,  All  which  means-i^sinkbig  the 
poetry->-that  the  same  thing  which  nei- 
ther makes  a  man  warm  nor  iiold  while 
be  ean  get  it,  being  put  out'of  bis  teadi, 
turns  him  to  frost  and  fire.  ]^wy,  fMtai 
yourself;  it  certainly  is  not  altogether  so 
particularly  agreeable  to  he  in  Jove  with 
Per.  Hem!  Nay,  he's  quite  gone,*-  a  statue ;  but  the  matter  may  be  mended, 
hi  the  very  last  stage.  She  calls  all  this  philosophy*— I  "Call  it 

i>.  C3?5.  (withota  perceiving   Inm)  Why     fiddle-de-dee. 
should  I  cherish  thus  a  being  destitute  of        2).  Cts.  Take  care  how  you  speak  of 
lieart?  her. 


Enter  Don  Cesaiu 


iV.  {Umdly)  Ahem ! 

.2).  CeS'  {starts,  and  assumes  a  careless 
air)  Ah,  Perin,  my  cOuntryttah  ?  Wel- 
come, welcome ! 

Per.  I  have  been  waiting  for  your 
Highness'  salutation  some  time. 

2).  C6S,  Ay,  ay ;  in  truth  I  was  a  little 
absent.  One  must  sometimes  think  of 
our  beautiful  Naples,  Perin.  I  was  sailing 
across  the  matchless  bay,  and  gazing  upon 


Per.  The  fact  is,  Prmce — between  na 
—she's  not  quite  right  somewhere  or 
other.  A  mere  picture  puts  up  her  de- 
vil, if  it  but  represent  a  happy  swain 
prostrate  before  his  Cliloe.  Iki  her  apart- 
ments you  find  nothing  but  Dq>hnes  fly- 
ing from  Apollo,— Anaxarates  transform- 
ed to  stone,— and  Arethusas  flowing 
about  in  every  possible  variety  oi  stream, 
as  if  murmuring  at  their  unhappy  ftite. 


*  At  a  tilting  match. 


I  Wfi-D  i^^'9  Vkiorif  ^  or, 

p.  CHk  Xb^  Ml  the  name  of  Lqtc, 
511M  ll«^  Is  Uiere  fbr  me^? 

ftoh  If  you,  attack  her  with  the  ri^ht 
Weepooi^  there  is  the  certaintjF  that  na- 
ture will  put  philosophy  hors  de  eombcUt 
and  iMve  you  in  possession  of  the  citadel. 
I  am  but  a  sidmmer  of  surfluees,  and  lit- 
tle burdened  with  the  learning  of  your 
books.  Yet  a  man  who  walks  about 
with  Ms  e^es  open,  may  be  philosopher 
enough  to  see  how  the  world  goes.  {J*" 
mtming  a  mock  unoui  air.)  And  I  do 
opine,  advance,  and  maintain,  that  what 
is  against  nature  is  unnatural.  It  can- 
maft  hold,  because,  twist  it  and  turn  it  as 
you  wiU-Hnorally*  physically*  mathema- 
tically-p-it  tumbles  to  pieces.  Upon  this 
ineontrovertible  position  I  build  my  sys- 
Jtam*  The  Princess  Diana  is  a  proud  wo- 
man. AU  women  naturally  expect  admi- 
ration; withhold  the  tribute,  and  you 
mortify  her  pride ;  without  pride  she  is 
a  simple  womau ;  and  for  a  simple  wo- 
man, it  is  natural  to  fitU  in  love.f«-There, 
air^  you  have  it— premises,  inference, 
and  conclusion.— What  think  you  of 
X'rofessor  Perin  ? 

J).  Ces,  A  truce  to  jesting,  friend,  and 
tell  me  what  I  am  to  understand  by  this  ? 

Per.  Simply,  that  if  you  adopt  my  ad- 
vice, I  stake  my  head  upon  schooling  her 
pride,  and  showing  her  philosophy  in  its 
true  ridiculous  colours. 

J),  Cet.  }i^xplain  yoursejf. 

Fer.  Remember,  Prince,  what  won 
yuur  love.  Not  Diana's  beauty,  but  her 
pride. 

/>.  Ce$,  I  begin  to  see  the  light. 

Fer,  When  she  receives  you  coldly*.- 
nieet  her  with  indifference.  If  she  look 
scornful— throw  her  back  a  glance  of  pity, 
coupled  with  a  eompaSftionate  shrug  of 
the  shoulders,  or  a  French  twist,  of  the 
,  moutli.  The  greater  pride  will  subdue 
the  lesser,  and  you  have  the  dame  as 
tractable  as  a  newly- whipped  child. 

/>.  Ce$.  'Twere  easily  resolved— but 
then— I  love ! 

Per,  The  greater  the  merit  and  the 
pleasure  of  the  conquest  Arm  yourself 
with  confidence,  depend  upon  my  aid,  and 
you  can't  full  of  success.  But  remember, 
we  must  appear  to  have  no  understanding 
with  each  other,  or  wc  are  both  ruined ; 
for  both  our  fortunes  are  at  stake.  Be 
wise— be  resolute— but,  above  all— be 
cold. 

D,  Ccs,  How  is  it  possible  to  conceal  the 
feelings  which  absorb  my  every  thought ! 
Yet,  if  it  must  be  so — gigantic  as  the  ef- 
fort is-— it  shall  be  made. 

Per.  Bravo !  rely  upon  my  support  in 
time  of  need.  But  see  where  the  Duke 
and  your  friends  approach.  We  must 
not  be  marked  together,  and  your  dis- 
guise niuitt  be  worn  even  to  them.  Now, 
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F^.ee^  to  work!     Remember  a  good 
start  is  half  tho  race.  lEnf. 

I).,  Oes.  Yea^  I  see  this  war  alon^  con. 
4ucts  me  to  her  love ;  and  hope  begins 
to  dawn,  like  the  auspicious  opening  of 
a  happy  day.  They  corner  and  now  the 
soeao  commences. 

Don  Cesar  puto  his  dedgn  in  force 
at  their  Tkex,t  meetiiig,  wni^h  takes 
place  in  the  presence  of  the  female 
mends  and  (be  attendants  of  the 
Princess.  She  is  in  her  own  apart- 
ments, and  with  the  conscious  autho- 
rity of  one  accustomed  to  deal  out  her 
lectures  on  Platonism  to  submissive, 
or  at  least  unanswering  auditors,  she 
utters  an  invective,  (discouraging 
enough,  it  must  be  owned,)  to  her  lo- 
ver, against  that  passion  which,  for- 
timately  for  fair  ladies  and  dramatists, 
holds  such  ui^iversal  sway  over  the 
world.  Since  we  are  recording  the 
wiles  with  which  her  adversary  in  this 
subtile  warfare  seeks  to  win  her  with- 
in his  power,  it  is.  but  fair  to  hear 
what  she  has  to  say  in  support  of  h^r 
cause. 

P.  Dia,  Well,  then,  if  I  peribroe  must 
enter  this  arena»  unwortlpF  its  I  am  to 
plead  a  cause  so  noble,  I  do  it  fearlesslyi 
because  I  know  its  greatness  is  supe- 
rior to  detraction.  I  hold  that  the 
brief  space  of  life  should  be  devoteil 
to  the  care  of  those  immortal  ppwe», 
which  give  to  pian  the  sovereignty  in 
nature.  In  love,  man  fibdicates  his 
throne,  and  is  as  mere  an  animal  as  any 
in  the  wide  creation.  Search  history, 
consult  the  wisdom  of  all  time,  and  show 
me  where  the  benefits  of  love  are 
written  down.  What  dragged  Semira- 
misfrom  her  proud  glory?  What  has 
unlaurelled  many  a  hero's  brow  ?  Nigr, 
what  destroyed  the  city  of  the  hundred 
towers  ?  This  vanity  which  you  call  low ; 
this  creature  of  your  fancies,  who,  being 
himself  a  child,  is  made  a  god  by  child- 
ren !  This  pesfilence,  which  has  ever  been 
the  abasement  of  the  weak,  the  downbll 
of  the  strong,  the  degradation  of  my  smc, 
the  instrument  of  craft  and  tyranny  in 
yours !  And  yet  you  wonder  that  I  oast 
it  from  me  with  aversion.  Look  at  the 
other  picture,  where  the  star  of  mind 
rises  above  the  waste  of  time,  and  sheds 
its  light  upon  the  wanderer's  path,  at 
once  the  guide  and  glory  of  humanity. 
No !  what  Plato  fondly  dreamed  shall  be 
affected  in  my  realms.  Woman  shall  be  as 
noble  and  as  freS  as  man« 

We  need  hardly  observe,  that  this 
bravery  does  not  continue  long.  Don 
Cesar  plays  his  part  most  s[droitly, 
uotwitluitanding  one  or  two  (of  course 
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unaToidable)  falterings*  by  which  he    tached^  as  may  be  ta^^8e4»  t^jSbi 


is  nearly  betrayed ;  and  before  the  close 
of  the  second  act  the  Flatonist  finds 
that  die  is  but  an  ordinary  mortal. 
Pride  gives  birth  to  partiality,  or  per- 
haps we  should  rather  say  aevelopes, 
when  wounded,  a  partiality  which, 
while  it  was  flattered,  like  a  petted 
child  affecting  aversion  for  his  toy,  it 
was  able  to  conceal.  Diana  has  al- 
ready acquainted  Perin,  the  plotting 
secretary  before  mentioned,  not  with 
her  love  indeed,  but  with  her  rage 
and  disappointment.  Through  him 
and  her  female  associates  she  had  ma- 
naged to  become  Don  Cesar's  partner 
in  a  masquerade,  given  by  her  father 
on  the  eventful  day  of  this  contest  be- 


cretary^)  contrives  to  bring  liie  Ut6 
couples  just  mentioned  to  a  place 
where  they  can  be  seen  by  Diana  ex* 
changing  tneir  vows  of  new-bom  love. 
Music  lends  its  soft  enchantments  to 
this  scene  of  fondness ;  and  the  pre* 
sence  of  Don  Cesar,  standing  apart, 
and  appearing  utterly  insensible  to 
every  tender  emotion,  inflames .  the 
heart  of  the  tortured  Princess,  from 
which  Platonism  has  now  almost 
wholly  melted  away.  She  is  at  once 
mocked  by  the  sight  of  hapless  which 
she  cannot  share,  and  by  the  cold  and 
averted  looks  of  the  man  with  whom 
she  would  now  give  the  world  to'  shaie 
it.    That  love  is  a  most  catching- dis- 


tween  the  softest  and  the  sternest  of    order,  prudent  mothers  know  from 


the  passions.  She  now  engages  the  secre- 
tary to  draw  away  Don  Cesar  (who  is 
ungallant  enough  to  desert  his  partner 
at  her  own  imperious  mandate)  from 
the  rest  of  the  party  to  a  bower  in  the 
carden,  where  she  tries  the  effect  of 
her  musical  talents,  both  vocal  and  in- 
strumental,—in  vain.  Her  lover  is 
schooled  by  Perin,  and  exhibits  the 
most  stoical  insensibility  to  the  strains 
of  the  syren.  This  whole  scene  is 
worked  up  with  great  skill.  The  loud 
rhapsodies  of  Don  Cesar  upon  the  su- 
periority of  inanimate  to  animated  na- 
ture, uttered  while  he  gazes  upon  the 
flowers  and  scenery  around  him,  wholly 
regardless  of  the  presence  or  the  mu- 
sic of  his  mistress,  are  some  of  the  few 
instances  in  which  declamation  may 
be  not  out  of  place  in  comedy,  and 
are  amusingly  contrasted  with  the  pa- 
thetic efforts  of  Diana  to  arrest  his 
attention,  and  her  anxiety,  now  grow- 
ing every  moment  less  angry  and  more 
painful,  at  witnessing  his  apparent  ne- 
glect. 

In  the  Fourth  Act,  her  distresses  ac- 
cumulate. We  are  not  sure  if  the  au- 
thor's highest  powers  are  not  exerted 
in  the  manner  in  which  he  makes  his 
machinery  here  work  upon  the  feel- 
ings of  his  heroine.  The  contrivance 
is  simple,  but  it  displays  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  Don 
Cesar's  two  former  rivals,  Don  Luis 
and  Don  Gaston,  tired  of  their  ineffec- 
tual vows  at  so  cold  a  shrine,  had 
abandoned  their  devotions  to  the  Prin- 
cess, and  paired  off,  the  former  with 
Donna  Laura,  the  latter  with  Donna 
Louisa.  Perin,  who,  we  should  say, 
is  most  ably  supported  throughout  by 
Donna  Floretta,  the  loving,  laughing, 
good-natured  maid  of  honour,  (at- 


still  surer  sources  than  poetry;  and 
our  author  has  here  illustrate,  with 
considerable  power,  one  of  the  most 
pervading  principles  of  our  nature, 
prone  as  it  is  in  all  things  to  sympathy 
and  imitation. 

The  Princess  now  tries  the  last,  and 
usually  the  most  successful  resource  of 
woman's  art — -jealousy.  But  Don  Ce- 
sar, through  the  indefatigable  Perin, 
is  apprized  of  her  design,  and  foils  it 
by  repaying  her  in  kind.  She  assures 
him,  that  at  that  v^ry  hour  she  has  se- 
lected Don  Luis  for  a  husband.  Don 
Cesar  replies,  that,  by  some  strange 
conjunction  of  the  stars,  he,  at  identi- 
cally the  same  hour,  had  chpsen  Donna 
Laura  for  his  bride ;  and  the  Fourth 
Act  closes  with  the  despair  of  the  dis- 
comfited Princess,  and  the  sure  and 
triumphant  anticipations  of  her  lo- 
ver. . 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Fifth  Act, 
we  And  the  meshes  completely  drawn 
around  the  devoted  victim  of  Love  and 
Pride ;  and  no  little  art  is  displayed  in 
making  her,  in  the  midst  of  comic  in- 
cident and  lively  dialogue,  an  object  of 
compassionate — we  had  almost  said,  of 
deep  interest.  Don  Luis  and  his  in- 
tended bride  join  in  the  plot  against 
her.  The  former  comes,  as  if  just  ap- 
prized by  Don  Cesar  of  his  good  for- 
tune, to  pour  out  at  her  feet  his  grati- 
tude for  her  having  made  him  the 
happy  object  of  her  choice,  and  leaves 
her  without  giving  her  time  for  ex- 
planation. Donna  Laura  comes  to  ask 
from  her  friend  and  cousin  an  approval 
of  her  own  union  with  Don  Cesar.  The 
poor  Platonist  is  here  completely  sub- 
dued, and  her  feelings  gush  their  way 
ill  the  following  passionate  expres- 
sions, which  well  sustain  the  highest 
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Love'i  Victory  ;  or,  tht  ^thool^or  Pride. 


^, 


tone  of  lerions  comedy,  without  at  all 
passiiig  beyond  its  legitimate  range. 
EtUer  D.  Laura,  and  D.  Floretta. 

I>.  La\u  Dear  cousin,  I  am  come  to 
throw  ni3rself  upon  your  friendship.  I^on 
Cesar  has  just  offered  me  his  hand,  and 
18  gone  to  ask  your  father's  sanction  to 
oar  nuptials.  My  uncle's  will  is  mine, 
but  r  should  be  still  happier  with  Diana's 
approval. 

[P.  Diana  tums  aside  to  hide  her 
emoHon» 
Consin,  do  you  not  hear  roe  ? 

P.  Dia.  Yes,  Laura,  I  will  unbosom 
all  my  feelings,  and  throw  myself  upon 
your  love.  Alas !  our  hearts  are  like  the 
restless  winds  that  shift  from  point  to 
point  as  the  eye  glances,  yet  have  no  visi- 
ble cause  of  motion.  I  will  confess  to 
you  that  Cesar's  pride  has  irritated  me 
beyond  endurance.  I  have  despised  all 
whose  passions  I  have  ever  moved, — and 
he,  the  only  man  that  ever  moved  my 
heart,  dares  to  despise  me.  I  am  insult- 
ed, wronged,  dishonoured;  and  I  claim 
that  friendship  at  your  hands,  Laura, 
which  you  came  to  seek  at  mine.  You 
sAiall  avenge  me.  Let  him  endure  the 
scorn  which  has  tormented  me.  Repay 
his  arrogance ;  and  let  him  find  a  heart  as 
flinty  as  his  own.  My  dear,  dear  Laura, 
let  him  suffer,  writhe,  consume  with 
agony ;— then  mock  his  tears,  deride  his 
thousand  and  accumulating  woes. 

D,  Lau,  Mercy !  Cousin,— what  coun- 
fiel  would  you  give  me  ?  If  ingratitude  be 
eriminal  in  him,  it  cannot  be  a  virtue  in 
me.  No;  if  he  loves  me  sincerely,  I 
shall  return  the  sentiment. 

P.  Dia.  Iiove  him !  And  wilt  thou 
dare  to  love  him  ? 

D.  Lau.  Heavens,  what  do  I  hear  ? 

D,  Flo.  {Aside  to  Laura.)  Don't  be 
frightened. 

p.  Dia.  Don  Cesar  thine,  whilst  I  am 
dying  for  his  love  ?  Never !  His  very  pride 
enchants  me;  and  in  the  depth  of  that 
abasement  which  he  caused,  I  still  adore 
him.  {Starting  and  turning  Jrom  Htem.) 
What's  this  ?  Have  I  forgot  my  honour 
and  my  fame  ?  No,— thou  perverse  heart 
-—bleed!  bleed!  But  let  me  save  Diana's 
fame  untainted.  ( To  Lauba  .)  Laura,  you 
see  I'm  ill, — delirious.  My  tongue  had 
lost  the  guidance  of  my  reason.  Believe 
not  what  it  spoke  so  falsely, — but  hear 
me,  dearest  Laura.  Give  him  your  hand 
— I  am  content.  You  will  be  happy- 
very — very  happy — and  I  can  rejoice  in 
that.  Go,  then,  and  bless  him  with  thy 
constant  love.  Go — enjoy  that  bliss,  and 
leave  me  to  a  life  of  wretchedness  and 
shame. — (Laura  is  going.)  Yet  stay  !  O 
Heaven,  it  is  impossible,  I  cannot  bear 
the  thought.   The  flame  bursts  forth  and 


wraps  me  in  deatructton.    I  sink— *I  die 
—the  victim  of  my  pride. 

[Sinks  into  Laura's  arms.' 

All  the  author's  springs  are  now 
wound  up,  and  in  the  next  scene  the 
grand  feat  is  achieved.  Diana  is  usher* 
ed  in  by  her  father,  attended  by  the 
various  parties  whose  destinies  are  to 
be  decided  at  the  same  time  with  hers'; 
and  she  atones  for  all  her  sins  against 
the  sensibilities  of  womanhood,  by  a 
voluntary  surrender  to  Don  Cesar. 

We  have  said  enough,  we  think,  to 
communicate  to  those  who  have  not 
yet  seen  this  drama,  the  very  favour- 
able impression  which  we  have  our- 
selves received  from  its  perusal.  The 
plot  is  certainly  well  managed.  The 
principal  action  is  not  suspended  for  a 
moment.  The  distresses  of  the  he- 
roine increase  from  act  to  act ;  and  the 
contrivances  employed  by  her  to  re- 
lieve, and  by  her  adversaries  to  enhance 
them,  become  more  and  more  import- 
ant for  their  purposes,  and  are  attend- 
ed with  greater  and  greater  success  on 
the  one  side,  and  disappointment  on 
the  other,  until  the  piece  concludes. 
The  dialogue,  on  the  whole,  possesses 
much  dramatic  )iower ;  and  although 
some  flowery  Spanish  conceits  are  scat- 
tered through  it,  remindinp;  us  occa- 
sionally that  at  least  its  seeds  are  exo- 
tic, it  IS,  for  the  most  part,  sparkling^ 
lively,  and  well  sustained. 

We  wish  we  could  stop  here,  but  we 
cannot  help  deprecating,  for  the  sake 
of  the  remaining  part  of  this  comedy, 
and  the  reputation  of  its  author,  the 
intrusion  of  two  most  intolerable  bores, 
in  the  persons  of  a  conceited  old  man, 
who  does  nothing  but  talk  the  silliest 
fustian,  and  of  a  most  talkative  servant 
of  his,  who  yet  scarcely  says  or  does 
anything  but  make  piteous  complaints 
of  incessant  hunger.    They  have  lite- 
rally no  more  to  do  with  the  plot,  than 
have  the  witches  of  Macbeth  with  the 
distresses  of  Hamlet.    They  seem  in- 
troduced for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
raise  a  laugh  among  certain  parts  of 
the  audience  by  the  most  common  of 
all  the  tricks  of  broad  low  farce — the 
rapacious  appetite  of  a  starved  servant 
— and  by  what  is  still  less  sufFerable  to 
a  lover  of  genuine  English  Comedy,  a 
most  absurd  caricature  of  one  of  its 
most  brilliant  creations — LordOgleby. 
It  is  the  constant  fate  of  extravagancies 
of  this  kind,  that,  unnatural  as  they 
are  of  themselves,  they  derive  addi- 
tional improbability  from  the  circum- 
stances with  which  they  are  blended ; 
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and  they  are  surer  to  e^Lert  in  torn  a  oooa  of  Iiim."  That'«  the  «oaeo«li  \riiQ 

Binister  influence  on  all  around  tiheni.  jested  on  my  age. 
Thus,  in  the  iirst  plaoe^  it  shocks  all  (They  lay^  ai  GakCi^ btjbimi') 

credibility  that  Lopez,  the  servant  of  "  Neither  will  I  wed  with  a  fellawwhoee 

Don  Pedro,  shouki  be  k^  '^  to  feed  ^^^  ^^  hi  the  fineneaa  of  his  hot^  or 


upon  shadows "  in  the  palace  of  the 
Duke  of  Barcelona,  where  his  maste^ 
is  actually  an  admitted  suitor  to  Uie 
heiress  of  a  Duchy ;  and  this,  too,  in 
the  midst  of  splendid  festivities.  And 
in  the  next  place,  the  repeated  assu- 
rances of  ill-usage  which  this  hungry 
being  gives  us,  at  almost  every  ten  mi- 
nutes of  the  play,  and  iu  language  of 
most  formidable  amplification  on  this 
pathetic  theme,  actually  produces  at 
last  a  suspicion  that  his  master  is  the 
stingiest  of  mankind,  and  that  the 
Duke  and  his  daughter  are  most  un 


in  the  sitting  of  a  coat  lap  s  for  be  wwM 
wear  me,  or  cast  me  oS,  accordiag  la  tho 
fiishion,  like  one  of  the  featbera  iia  lak 
bat.*'  That's  the  Prince  of  Bearoe.  ht 
wears  feathers  in  his  hat  **  But  If  the 
true  man  would  have  his  closerts,  let  him 
serenade  me  in  the  garden  this  eveniiig» 
before  the  banquet ;  and  have  a  priest  at 
hand."  Don  Pedro,  thou  art  |he  true 
man— and  thou  shalt  have  thy  deserts ! 
I'll  haste  to  Father  Sebastian.  Bu^lbr 
the  serenade^-verily  I  am  no  band  at  a 
cantation.  Yet,  I'll  try ;  my  vocalltica 
may  be  improved.  (Trkitomg,)  What 
is  the  reason  that  I  sing  not  as  well 


iwetically  and  unfeelingly  careless  of    another?  I  have  a  mouth,  aad  a  throat; 


the  comforts  of  their  household.  The 
effect  is,  for  so  much,  a  weakening  of 
the  interest  of  the  piece  in  its  most  im- 
.portant  point.  The  incongruity  must 
be  gross  indeed,  which  could  excite 
these  reflections ;  yet  such  is  the  eflbct 
of  a  sacrifice  to  Farce  in  its  worst  ex- 
travagance, of  Comedy,  where  Comedy 
might  have  stood  secure  widiout  such 
humiliation. 

Of  Don  Pedro  we  have  said  little 
or  nothing  in  our  account  of  the  plot, 
for  the  reason  just  mentioned,  that  in 
fact  he  has  no. concern  in  it.  A  plot 
is,  however,  made  for  him  ;  and  part 
of  it  is,  that  he  shall  receive  a  forged 
letter,  as  if  from  the  Princess,  from 
which  he  is  to  collect,  that  she  is  over 
head  and  ears  in  love  with  him.  We 
would  not  willingly  mar  the  merit  of 
what  we  have  already  quoted;  but 
criticiam  is  useless  when  it  is  not  im- 
partial, and  we  must  cite  the  follow- 
ing passage,  if  it  were  but  to  warn  the 
author  a|];ainst  again  descending  to  a 
species  of  composition,  in  which  it  is 
uo  little  praise  to  say,  that  he  is  utter- 
ly unfit  for  succeeding. 

Floretta  takes  Pedro  aside  and  gives 

him  the  letter, 
2>.  Flor.  There,  read  that,  and  take 
care  that  you  comply  with  its  contents. 
You  know  not  how  soon  you  may  be  the 
happy  man. 

(jS^  motions  to  the  rest  to  retire  and 
observe  him.) 
JX  Ped.  (Alone  in  the  front  of  tJie  stage, ) 
—The  ha])py  man  ?  Heir-apparent  to  the 
dukedom ! 

(Opens  the  letter  and  reads,) 

**  To  marry  a  presumptuous,  self-doating 

.  fiiol  were  to  undergo  the  necessity  of 

ringing; '  Cuckoo'  in  his  ears  ;  therefore, 

1*11  none  of  liii«."     Ay,  "  therefore  I'ii 


and  a  stomach,  like  other  men»-«-yet  aln|f 
I  cannot.  Ah  !  1  remember«-«4Dy  villaii^ 
Lopez,  singeth  the  d^-re'inh  wiL  he  ahsU 
execute  the  serenade.  (Jjookitig  iu  lA^ 
l^ter.)  No  presumptuous^  selMoatipg 
fools— nor  fellows  whose  souls  lie  in  the 
fineness  of  their  hose.-**'  But  if  tba  tr«e 


man 


»i 


{Goe$  off  readings     Thfi  oihen  pm€ 
forward  laughing  and  the  QtHlim 
falls.] 
But  notwithstanding  these  bl^'iwifh- 
es,  the  Play  is  highly  creditable  to  Hk 
Hyde^  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  we 
shall  soon  have  occasion  to  notioe  m^ 
other  dramatic  effort  fh»m  hkn,  in 
which  he  shall  consult  Ws  own  taat^ 
and  rely  more  upon  his  own  reaoureM. 
From  the  total  absence  of  mytlung 
that  could  degrade  the  digaitr  of  pwe 
Comedy,  in  those  portions  ^the  play 
now  under  notice,  which  .«re  not  be« 
set  with  the  absurdities  of  Don  Piiimo 
or  the  importunities  of  his  servant^  we 
cannot  but  conclude,  thisit  he  knows 
well  the  lines  which  separate  the  h^b* 
er  from  the  lower  walks  of  the  Drama* 
The  author  of  Alphonzus,  and  the 
writer — ^be  he  author  or  adapter— of 
^'  Love's  Victory,"  is  a  man  of  taste 
as  well  as  of  genius.  It  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  say  which  is  most  requisite  in 
dramatic  productions ;    but  of  late 
years,  (with  perhaps  a  single  excep- 
tion,) we  have  had  so  little  of  either> 
that  we  hail  with  a  pleasure  mixed 
with  expectation,  the  appearance  of 
one,  who  can  bring  botu  these  rave 
gifts  in  aid  of  what  we  cannot  yet  deem 
a  hopeless  task, — that  of  lifting  from 
a  mire  of  follies  and  extravagandea 
the  goodly  person  of  Bkjltji^u  Co« 
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Mr  M'Cnflotlis  Irish  Em'chfice, 
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UtL  M^CtJLlDCn^fi  tftlSK  CTtDBKCE. 


Ti)%B£  fit^  tuttny  most  unaccounta- 
Vie  i\At^  done  in  tlhese  days^  and  the 
examining  of  Mr  M^CuHoch  by  th^ 
l^airliamentary  Committee  for  inqui- 
ring into  the  state  of  Ireland  was  one 
of  mem.  Mr  M'CuUoch  has  no  per- 
gonal knowledge  of  Ireland ;  be  was 
not  called  to  state  facts  respecting  it ; 
lie  merely  appeared  as  a  Political  Eco- 
nomist to  edify  the  Committee  with 
general  doctrines.  He  is  a  public  lec- 
turer on  Ptditical  Economy,  and  the 
vage  for  this  fashionable  science  being, 
as  we  suspect,  strong  upon  the  43i^a- 
xious  legislators,  they  resolved  to  ob- 
tain a  lecture  at  an  economical  rate, 
under  the  name  of  evidence  on  the 
state  of  Irelaiid.  If  <mr  -conjecture  be 
Just,  thev  displayed  in  this  far  more 
conning  tnan  generosity;  but,  however, 
certain  money-market  disclosures  show 
that  dnrifl  is  now  the  order  of  the  day 
even  among  gentlemen  and  nobles. 
It  may  be  very  proper  for  great  people 
to  be  immoderately  fond  of  great  bar- 
gains, but  we  think  it  is  not  very  pro- 
per for  them  to  use  Parliament  as  tneir 
instrument..  We  do  not  like  to  see 
Parliamentary  Committees  using  their 
privileges  to  enable  them  to  ^^  slake 
their  glorious  thirst  for  knowledge  and 
8<aence,"  and  especially  for  *'  econo- 
mical science"  at  a  cheap  rate,  to  the 
igaSrous  loss  of  poor  Mr  M'CuUodi, 

We  may  be  mistaken.  Perhaps  the 
•pkiloeopher  was  brought  forward  by 
die  absentee  landlords  to  throw  dust 
«n  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  when  the 
misery  and  depravity  of  their  tenants 
were  coming  before  it.  Perhaps  these 
individuals  found  a  storm  gathering 
around  them,  which  could  only  foe 
quelled  Mr  the  bewildering  dogmas  of 
Political  Economy.  But  whatever  was 
the  cause,  Mr  M'CuHoch,  who  is  not 
a  man  of  business — who  is  neither  an 
Irish  landlord,  nor  an  Irish  farmer, 
nor  an  Irishman  of  any  kind,  who  ac- 
tually never  saw  Ireland,  appeared 
before  the  Committee  to  dilate  on  the 
condition  of  the  sister  kingdom. 

In  looking  over  Mr  M'Culloch's 
evidence,  one  thing  causes  us  prodi- 
gious amazement ;  this  is— on  some  of 
the  most  important  points,  he  repeats 

Erecisely  the  same  opinions,  which  we 
ad,  on  more  occasions  than  one,  pub- 
hshed  in  this  Magazine,  touching  Ire- 
land, before  he  appeared  before  the 


Committee.  In  proof,  we  may  refer 
to  what  he  says  respectitig  subsetting, 
emigration  on  a  large  scale,  the  asso- 
ciating of  the  landlords.  Sec  It  cer- 
tainly is  exceedingly  odd,  that  any 
Economist,  after  wliat  we  have  said 
of  the  tribe,  should  come  after  us  to 
do  anything  but  contradict  us.  We 
say  not  this  from  vanity,  for  the  same 
opinions,  for  anything  diat  we  know 
to  the  contrary^  may  have  been  pub- 
lished ten  thousand  times  before  we 
published  them.  We  wrote  from  oar 
own  observations,  but  it  by  no  peaas 
follows  that  we  wrote  what  was  new. 
We  mention  the  matter,  because  in 
some  quarters  we  see  it  asserted  that 
government  is  preparing  a  bill  wiucli 
is  to  embody  Mr  M'Culloch's  priud- 
I^,  touching  sub-letting;  we  see  his 
views  touching  emigration  puffed  most 
extravagantly  as  exclusively  his  own ; 
we  see  it  very  broadly  insinuated  that 
the  opinions  contained  in  the  only 
sound  part  of  his  evidence  were  ut- 
terly unknown  until  he  condesc^ded 
to  lay  them  before  Parliament.  Iliis 
will  not  do ;  if  we  set  up  no  claim  to 
originality  ourselves,  we  certainly  must 
not  permit  any  such  claim  to  be  set 
up  by  Mr  M'CuUoch. 

The  sage  Economist,  however,  dif- 
fers very  widely  from  us  in  many 
things,  and,  where  he  does  this,  we 
natiirally  imagine  that  he  blundera 
excessively.  His  opinions  on  some 
points  are,  we  are  pretty  sure,  perfect- 
ly original ;  but,  unhappily  for  him, 
these  are  not  the  opinions  which  are 
so  hugely  lauded  by  people  in  general. 
When  he  has  ventured  to  think  for 
liimself,  he  has  produced  in  the  public 
a  vast  portion  of  laughter,  and  very 
little  belief.  Some  of  his  opinions, 
which  are  peculiarly  bis  own,  or  at 
any  rate,  which  are  not  ours,  we  shall 
now  examine.  We  are  led  to  do  this 
by  the  greqjt  importance  of  the  general 
question,  and  a  wish  to  protect  our 
former  papers  on  Ireland  from'  misap- 
prehension. We  will  begin  with  his 
doctrines  touching  absenteeism.  Some- 
thing may  still  be  added  to  the  refu- 
tation which  these  have  already  recei- 
ved from  various  quarters. 

The  following  we  extract  from  his 
evidence : 

**  Supposing  tlie  absentee  landlords  of 
Ireland  were  to  return  and  reside  upon^ 
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their  ^states,  is  it  your  opinion  that  that 
would  be  productive  of  any  decided  ad- 
vantage to  the  lower  orders  of  the  peo- 
ple ?^No,  I  am  not  aware  that  it  would 
be  productive  of  any  decidied  advantage 
to  them,  in  the  way  of  increasing  the  ge- 
neral and  average  rate  of  wages  all  over 
the  country. 

"  Would  not  the  expenditure  of  their 
incomes  amongst  them,  be  productive  of 
a  great  deal  of  good  ? — The  income  of  a 
landlord,  when  he  is  an  absentee,  is  real- 
ly as  much  expended  in  Ireland,  as  if  he 
were  living  in  it. 

"  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  ex- 
plain that  a  little  further  ?^When  a  land- 
lord becomes  an  absentee,  his  rent  must 
be  remitted  to  him  one  way  or  another; 
it  must  be  remitted  to  him  either  in  mo- 
ney or  in  commodities.  I  suppose  it  will 
be  conceded,  that  it  cannot  continue  to 
be  remitted  to  him  from  Ireland  in  mo- 
ney, there  being  no  money  to  make  the 
remittance,  for  if  the  rents  of  two  or  three 
estates  were  remitted  in  money,  it  would 
make  a  scarcity  of  money  and  raise  its 
value,  so  that  its  remittance  would  ine- 
vitably cease  :  it  is  clear,  then,  that  the 
rents  of  absentees  can  only  be  remitted 
in  commodities.  And  this,  1  think,  would 
be  tlie  nature  of  the  operation ;  when  a 
landlord  has  an  estate  in  Ireland,  and 
goes  to  live  in  London  or  Paris,  his  agent 
gets  his  rent,  and  goes  and  buys  a  bill  of 
exchange  with  it;  now  this  bill  of  ex- 
change is  a  draft  drawn  against  equiva- 
lent commodities  that  are  to  be  exported 
from  Ireland  ;  it  is  nothing  more  than  an 
order  to  receive  an  equivalent  amount  in 
commodities  which  must  be  sent  from 
Ireland.  The  merchants  who  get  10,0001. 
or  any  other  sum,  from  the  agent  of  an 
absentee  landlord,  go  into  the  Irish  mar- 
ket, and  buy  exactly  the  same  amount  of 
commodities  as  the  landlord  would  have 
bought,  had  he  been  at  home  ;  the  only 
difference  being,  that  the  landlord  would 
eat  them  and  wear  them  in  London  or 
Paris,  and  not  in  Dublin,  or  in  his  house 
in  Ireland. 

"  Therefore,  in  proportion  to  the  a- 
mount  of  rent  remitted,  will  be  the  cor- 
respondent export  of  Irish  commodities? 
—Precisely;  if  the  remittances  to  absen- 
tee landlords  amount  to  three  millions  a- 
year,  were  the  absentee  landlords  to  return 
home  to  Ireland,  the  foreign  trade  of  Ire- 
land would  be  diminished  to  that  amount. 
'  "  Would  not  there  be  a  local  effect 
created  by  the  residence  of  Irish  gentry 
now  absent,  that  would  be  very  benefi- 
cial ?->If  the  question  be  confined  to  par- 
ticular spots,  the  expenditure  of  consi- 
derable sums  of  money  in  them  may  per- 
haps be  productive  of  some  advantage  to 


their  inhabitants ;  bttt  when  a;  Vndlord 
goes  abroad,  the  expenditure  of  his  in- 
come, though  not  probably  producChreof 
advantage  to  that  particular  paritiiy  or 
that  particular  part  of  the  country  where 
his  estate  lies,  will  certainly  be  propor- 
tionally advantageous  to  some  other  part 
of  the  country,  inasmuch  as  the  income 
must  all  be  laid  out,  in  the  first  instance* 
on  Irish  commodities. 

'*  llie  employment  of  the  people  ie  a 
great  object ;  would  not  the  residence  of 
the  gentry  contribute  to  the  employment 
of  the  people  ? — If  you  lay  out  your  re- 
venue in  labour,  you  cannot  lay  it  out  on 
commodities ;  if  you  get  L.  10,000,  and 
lay  out  L.5()00  in  labour,  you  can  of 
course  lay  out  L.5000  in  commodities. 

'<  Would  it  not  be  much  better  for  the 
peasantry  of  Ireland,  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  revenue  should  be  laid  out  in  em- 
ploying them,  than  in  the  purchase  of 
commodities  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  many 
of  which,  perhaps,  may  have  been  of  fb- 
reign  produce  ? — If  it  is  laid  out  on  com- 
modities, it  will  give  employment  to  the 
persons  engaged  in  the  production  of 
them. 

"  Would  not  the  population  of  the 
country  be  benefited  by  the  expenditure 
among  them  of  a  certain  portion  of  the 
rent  which  has  been  remitted  ?— No ;  t 
do  not  see  how  it  could  be  benefited  in 
the  least.  If  you  have  a  certain  value 
laid  out  against  fresh  commodities  in  the 
one  case,  you  will  have  a  certain  value 
laid  out  against  them  in  the  other.  The 
cattle  are  either  exported  to  England,  or 
they  stay  at  home ;  if  they  are  ezpmed^ 
the  landlord  will  obtain  an  equivalent  ftnr 
them  in  English  commodities ;  if  they 
are  not,  he  will  receive  an  equivalent  for 
them  in  Irish  commodities;  so  that  in 
both  cases  the  landlord  lives  on  the  cftt- 
tlct  or  on  the  value  of  the  cattle;  ahd 
whether  he  lives  in  Ireland  or  England, 
there  is  obviously  just  the  very  same  a- 
mount  of  commodities  for  A)  people  of 
Ireland  to  subsist  upon ;  for  by  the  sup- 
position which  is  made,  the  raising  of 
cattle  is  the  most  advantageous  mode  in 
which  the  farmers  can  pay  their  rents. 

**  Would  it  result  from  the  principles 
laid  down  by  you,  that  confinuig  the 
question  to  those  considerations  which 
have  been  adverted  to,  it  would  be  the 
same  thing,  in  point  of  foct,  to  Ireland, 
whether  the  whole  gentry  of  the  country 
were  absentees  or  not,  as  far  as  those 
considerations  go  ?— I  think  very  nearly 
the  same  thing.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to 
explain,  I  will  state  one  point  in  which  I 
think  there  would  be  a  small  difference* 
I  think,  so  far  as  regards  the  purchase  of 
all  sorts  of  labour,  except  that  of  a  mere 
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kqttrious  to  a  country;    The  mlf    the  etate  of  eoeiety  whieh  tiM  remltei  te 
lajiyft  ••  it  eppeaw  to  me.  that  a  eouiu     a  great  BBeamre  ffoai  the  abeeacte  of  Hie 


tqreaB  ever  Mistaio  with  reference  to  higher  class  of  proprietors?    I  thoMM 

wealth  from  absentee  expenditure,  is^  oertainljr  think  tiiat  the  ehanees  were^ 

that  there  may  be  a  few  menial  servants  that  if  tiie  huge  proprietors  hai  lived  at 

Ihvowa  out  of  employment  when  bind-  home*  and  not  let  their  estates  on  ktteH' 

lotda  leave  the  eountiy,  unless  they  take  minable  leases  §at  small  quit  rente,  ftat 

their  servants  along  with  them :  but  to  the  country  would  have  been  improved 

whatever  extent  menials  may  be  oat  of  by  tbetr  residence ;  but  I  fowid  thie  opU 

eaiployment,  if  they  have  the  effect  to  nion  on  political  grounds,  and  not  ott 

radiwe  the  rate  of  wages,  they  will  in*  those  about  wealth. 

craate  the  nte  of  profitt    In  a  country,  ^  Have  not  the  eireumsCanceeib  whiek 

however,  where  absenteeism  has  been  so  you  have  alluded,  as  narking  the  ehAfaex 

Umg  prevalent  as  in  Ireland,  I  shouUi  say  ter  of  society,  which  Induces  you  to  thfaik 

that  this  eircumstanoe  cannot  have  any  that  the  residence  of  an  Irish  gentleraat 

pereqptible  eifieet.  amongst  his  tenantry  kr  not  likely  to  be 

'*  "When  an  agent  wishes  to  remit,  sup-  attended  by  any  good  moral  effect,  in  a 

poge  L.  1000  of  J  Irish  rent  to  tf  landlord  great  degree  resulted  from  the  state  of 

not  lesident  in  the  country,  and  buys  a  society  which  has  been  formed  in  conse^ 

Ml  of  exchange  in  Dublin,  has  not  that  quence  of  tbe  absence  of  the  real  pro- 

IhII  iof  exchange  been  actually  sold,  and  prietors  of  tbe  soil  7  It  may  have  Sn  some 

4oef  It  not  actually  represent  at  the  time  small  degree  residted  fcom  that;  but  the 

s  pievtous  exportation  of  Irish  produce  ?  actual  atete  of  society  in  Irehmd  has,  I 

Itiaay  not  represent  a  previous  eiqportap  think  resulted  much  «u>re  from  other 

tioK  of  Iriah  produce ;  but  it  will  either  causes. 

lepreseirt;  a  previous  or  a  subsequent  ea^  '*  What  are  tiiose  other  causes?    I 

^mrtof  KML  should  think  it  had  resulted  more  from 

^  Then  in  every  insttnce,  in  srhich  a  political  causes  than  anything  else.   The 

'  aiiaes  for  a  bill  of  exchange  to  great  proprietors  of  the  'soil  of  Irelaii4 


nmit  lents,  it  ii»  in  point  of  fiust,  a  dOi*  have  been  Protestants,  and  have  beee 

mamd  for  expertatioo  of  Irish  produce,  embued  with  all  the  pregu^ees  of  tiie 

ifrat  would  not  etbenvise  have  existed  ?  Ptotestant  sect  against  the  great  rai^rity 

Ujiionbtediy.  of  the  people  who  live  upon  theur  estatei* 

.    ^  A  vahte  bewg  oemitted  eqidvalent  and  in  feet  against  the  great  majority  of 

to  the  rent,  will  not  that  value  find  ite  the  people  of  the  country;  and  havii^ 

way  tiuoui^  tlie  Various  operations  of  those  prqudioes,  I  think  Ireland  hae  not, 

4wiiasinnipg  production  by  the  employ-  upon  the  whole,  loet  a  great  deal  by  their 


of  tbe  poor,  to  the  extent  that  the  poa-resideNce* 

JamUond  himself  could  employ  them  if  he  **  What  cUss  of  propiietors  do  yon  be- 

Aomained  at  hone  ?    I  think  so.  lieve  has  fa  genend  ueurped  or  occupied 

f<  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  state  the  places  of  those  who  would  bave  been 

what  yoof  view  of  absenteeism  is^  as  a  the  natural  chiefe  of  society?  I  think 

IPMVt  moral  and  political  question,  asap-  Lord  Ckre  etates  m  his  speech  en  Umb 

^caUe  to  Iielaad  ?  From  all  the  infioa-  Union,  (I  fmrget  the  precise  words,)  that 

.flutaoA  I  have  been  able  to  ebtein  fnaa  a  verf  large  proportion  of  Iretend,  about 

fleading  hooks  on  the  state  of  Ireland,  five-eiaDths  of  the  country,  had  beoi  coo- 

.j«d  fioeveraing  with  each  Irish  gentle-  ilscatcd  in  the  course  of  the  century  end- 

men  as  I  have  met  witi^  I  afaoukl  think  ing  with  the  reign  of  William  the  Thh^, 

itbat  is  a  moral  point  of  view,  Irelanddid  and,  of  course,  if  that  confiscation  had 

hot  lose  very  much  by  the  want  ef  the  not  taken  places  the  great  bufk  of  the 

ebientee  landlords.  property  woukl  have  been  in  the  haniB 

<<  Will  you  6tate  what  has  led  you  to  ef  thedescendante  of  those  whose  estaira 

Iprm.thatoinnion?  Tbe  statements  that  were  confiscated.    Had  the  majority  ef 

I  have  seen  in  Mr  Wakefield's  weric,  and  the  landlords  been  Catholics,  I  should 

in  other  wodcs  on  Irehmd ;  and  the  va-  think  they  would  have  treated  their  teiw 

ftens  conversations  I  have  bad.  ants  and  fhe  hnver  people  better  than 

^  Tbe  Committee  are  now  speaking,  Protestant  landlords  could  be  supposed 

.aot  of  tbe  etate  of  Irdand  as  it  is,  but  to  do. 

wlMt  it  would  be  if  the  persons  of  pro-  ^  In  looking  to  flie  causes  of  tfie  pro- 

•IMBty  had  in  that  country  been  resident  sperity  ef  countries,  in  what  degree  nae, 

for  generations,  as  in  aaore  fmrtunate  what  is  generally  called  the  landed  inte- 

aountrifs  has  been  the  case ;  have  not  rest,  contributed  to  it  ?  It  would  i>e  very 

jfime  eitcometances  which  lead  yon  to  ditteidt  to  answer  that  questkmwfth  pre- 
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.eMon ;  I  think,  hoiMTer,<Chat  almost  «U 
i;reat  improvements  in  evciy  countiT» 
have  originated  among  merchants  and 
manu&etorers. 

**  In  respeet  to  capital,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  capital  in  extending  industry  and 
employing  the  people,  and  making  that 
profit  which  leads  to  the  general  wealth 
of  a  country,  what  would  you  say  has 
been  the  usual  process  by  which  countries 
have  changed  from  a  state  of  poverty  to 
a  state  of  wealth  and  civilization?  I 
should  say  that  the  history  of  Europe 
proves  that  the  progress  of  countries  in 
jwealth  and  civilization,  has  been  more 
promoted  by  the  accumulation  of  capital 
made  by  manufacturers  and  merchants, 
and  by  their  skill  and  enterprize,  than  by 
the  same  qualities  on  the  part  of  the 
landlords. 

'<  Adverting  to  what  you  stated  some 
time  ago,  supposing  that  capital  was  to 
be  drawn  from  England  and  advantage- 
ously employed  in  Ireland  in  manuliic- 
tures,  would  it  not  result  from  the  an- 
swer  you  have  just  given,  that  it  would 
contribute  .greatly  to  the  improvement  of 
Ireland?  If  it  can  be  advantageously 
.employed  in  Ireland,  it  will  go  there 
without  any  legislative  measures  being 
necessary  to  force  it ;  and  if  not,  it  had 
better  remain  out  of  it 

'*  Is  not  absenteeism  the  cause  of  the 
middlemen  system  ?  I  do  not  think  it  is 
absenteeism  that  is  the  cause  of  it ;  I 
think  it  originated  in  the  difficulty  of 
.finding  tenants  possessed  of  capital  suffi- 
cient for  the  working  of  large  tracts  of 
lands,  and  the  disinclination  which  every 
gentleman  must  have,  to  go  and  super- 
vise the  proceedings  of  a  parcel  of  small 
•occupiers.  I  have  no  idea  you  would 
diminish  the  number  of  middlemen  ma- 
terially, though  you  had  no  absentees. 

«'  Would  it  be  possible  for  an  absentee 
to  deal,  directly  or  individuaUy,  with  his 
tenantiy,  if  he  had  not  the  means  afforded 
iiim  of  letting  large  tracts  to  one  person, 
that  was  responsible  to  him?  He  might 
deal  with  them  through  the  intervention 
of  an'  agent  If  he  does  not  choose  to 
employ  a  middle^ian,  he  can  employ  an 
agent;  and  it  is  only  because  he  finds 
that  middlemen  are  more  advantageous 
than  agents,  that  he  resorts  to  them  in 
preference. 

**  Are  there  complaints  in  Scotland 
about  absentee  landlords  ?  No ;  I  never 
heard  of  any  such  complaints. 

**  Are  there  many  absentee  landlords 
firom  Scotland  ?    A  great  many.. 

'*  Do  those  farms,  where  there  are 
absentees,  bring  a  lower  or  a  higher  rent, 
thaa  where  the  landlords  are  resident  ? 


I  beHeve  that  thnmgliottt  floottavi^.a 

fiinn  belonging  to  an  absentee  Imdloiii^ 
of  the  same  goodness  as  one  belonging 

to  a  resident  hmdlord,  would  let  te  n^ 
ther  a  higher  rent  ' 

'<  What  reason  is  there  for  its 
a  higher  rent  than  if  the  landlord 
resident  ?  No  tenant  likes  to  live  under 
that  system  •  of  surveillance  and  ovei^ 
looking  which  is  generally  exercised^  bjr:a 
landlord.  When  a  landlord  goes  abroii4» 
or  lives  in  England,  his  affiiirs  are  maiui- 
ged  by  bis  factor  or  agent,  who  is  gene* 
rally  a  very  intelligent  person,  and  mudh 
more  conversant  with  country  affurs  than 
the  landlords  are;  so  that  the  tenanti 
prefer  dealing  with  him  to  dealing  intk 
the  landlord. 

**  That  depends  on  the  character  of  the 
factor,  and  would  not  apply  to  a  coontrr 
where  the  tenant  preferred  dealing  witk 
the  landlord?  If  the  landlord  were  to 
employ  a  very  bad  man  as  his  factor,  of 
course  the  tenant  would  prefer  a  resident 
landlord  to  deal  with,  if  he  were*  a  better 
man ;  but  in  Scotland  I  believe  I  am  war- 
ranted in  sayiiig,  that,  generally  speaking 
they  uniformly  prefer  absentee  landlorda. 

*(  Do  you  concieive  Engliuid  sustttine 
any  injury  from  the  number  of  absenteee 
in  France?  No,  I  do  not;  England 
would  have  them  to  feed  and  clothe  were 
they  in  England ;  and  whether  she  feeds 
or  clothes  them  in  England  or  France,  is 
a  matter  of  perfect  indiffierenee  to  Bog- 
land. 

*'  Do  you  think,  that  if  seven-eighthe 
of  the  landed  proprietors  of  England 
were  to  go  abroad,  leaving  their  estates 
in  the  hands  of  agents  to  manage  them, 
the  general  concerns  of  this  country 
would  go  on  as  well  as  they  do  now  ?  I 
think,  if  there  were  courts  established  in 
England  like  the  sheriff  courts  of  Soot- 
land,  and  if  the  agents,  or  persons  se- 
lected to  manage  the  estates  of  absentees, 
were  men  of  as  good  character,  and  as 
intelligent  as  those  who  manage  the  es- 
tates of  Scotch  absentees,  England  would 
rather  gain  by  the  absence  of  the  great 
proportion  of  the  landed  proprietors. 

**  Have  you  turned  your  attentioA  to 
the  public  expenditure  of  Ireland,  and  can 
you  state  whether  the  revenue  collected 
in  Ireland  is  sufficient  to  defray  the  ez-  * 
pense  of  governing  that  country?  I  un- 
derstand the  revenue  collected  in  Ireland 
is  nearly  three  millions  short  of  defraying 
the  expense  of  governing  that  country,  ' 
and  paying  the  interest  on  that  portion 
of  the  national  debt  of  the  empire  which 
properly  belongs  to  Ireland." 

Our  readers  will  have  obsecvcd^  in 
the  first  place^  that  in  Mr  M'CiillodilB 
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i^iiiilon  the  abientee  kndlordi  would  waggonen  have  to  be  employed  in 

not,  by  dwellii^  in  Ireland,  raise  wa-  carrying  the  goods  to  different  parts; 

get  in  it,  or  in  other  words,  would  not  shopmen,    apprentices,   porters,  &c 

employ  more  labour  in  it  than  they  have  to  be  employed  in  distributing 

employ  at  present;  and  that  these  them.    If  the  landlord  did  not  live  in 

landlords,  in  reality,  spend  their  rents  Ireland,  none  of  the  foreign  commo* 

as  much  in  Ireland  when  they  are  dities  consumed  by  him  would  enter 

absentees,  as  they  would  do  if  they  it,  and  the  mass  of  labour  which  these 

should  dwell  in  it  constantly.    The  put  in  motion  would  be  unemployed 

Philosopher  makes  no  distinction  be-  in  that  country, 

tween  a  landlord's  living  in  England,  In  addition,  the  landlord  pays  an« 

and  his  living  in  France,  or  China.  nually,considerablesums  to  the  coach* 

Whetlier  he  dwellin  London,  or  Paris,  maker,    harness-maker,     bricklayer, 

or  Rome,  or  Pekin,  or  Timbuctoo,  it  is  carpenter,  blacksmith,  tailor,  shoe« 

precisely  the  same  to  Ireland  as  dwell-  maker,  painter,  upholsterer,  &c.  &c. 

ing  on  his  Irish  estate,  in  regard  to  the  greater  part  of  which  sums,  is  in 

the  expenditure  of  his  income.     Had  reality  paid  for  labour.    Were  he  to 

this  opinion  been  delivered  by  some  live  out  of  Ireland,  this  labour  would 

venerable  female  whose  faculties  had  be  in  that  country  without  emjdoy-i 

been  impaired  by  a  warfare  of  eighty  ment. 

years  with  the  ills  of  life,  it  would  l:This  is  not  alL  If  the  landlord  by 
doubtlessly  have  excited  only  peals  of  his  consumption  of  commodities  give 
laughter :  but  it  was  delivered  by  an  regular  employment  to  one  hundred 
Economist — by  a  Philosopher — and  people  in  Ireland,  who  would  other« 
therefore  we  are  pretty  sure  that  it  wise  be  idle;  these  employ  various 
was  listened  to  with  wonderful  so-  people  to  prepare  commodities  for 
lemnity,  and  believed  to  be  vastly  pro-  them  who  would  otherwise  be  idle  ; 
found  and  unerring.  the  latter  in  their  turn  employ  others 
The  sagacious  Economist's  reason  for  who  would  otherwise  be  idle ;  and  the 
his  opinion  is  in  substance,  that  the  money  thus  continually  circulates, 
landlord's  rent  is  in  reality  paid  in  employing  additional  labour  every- 
Irish  produce,  and  that  it  makes  no  where.  If  the  landlord  should  remove 
difference  to  Ireland  whether  this  pro-  from  Ireland,  not  only  would  the  la* 
duce  be  consumed  in  it,  or  out  of  it.  hour  which  his  consumption  of  com- 
The  landlord,  for  example,  receives  modities  employs  be  left  idle,  but  a 
his  rent  in  oxen  ;  he  exchanges  these  vast  portion  of  other  labour  would  be 
for  such  commodities  as  he  needs,  and  left  idle  likewise. 
it  makes  no  difference  whether  he  We  will  illustrate  this  farther  by 
makes  the  exchange  in  Ireland,  or  in  looking  at  rents  in  the  gross.  Those 
any  other  part  of  the  universe.  paid  to  absentee  landlords  are  repre- 
■  Our  readers  are  aware  that  the  rent,  sented  to  be  enormous  in  amount,  but 
whether  the  landlord  dwells  in  Ire-  suppose  they  reach  three  millions.  If 
land  or  out  of  it,  is  paid  by  the  te-  this  sum  were  expended  in  Ireland,  it 
nants  in  money :  these  sell  tneir  oxen  would  employ  a  vast  nunober  of  gro- 
exactly  the  same  in  both  cases  to  pay  cers,  drapers,  mercers,  tailors,  shoe-' 
it.  If  the  landlord  dwell  in  Ireland,  makers,  &c.  &c.,  who  could  not  now 
what  does  he  do  with  the  money  ?  find  business  in  that  country.  These 
He  expends  it  in  commodities,  says  the  tradesmen  would  employ  a  vast  num- 
philosopher.  In  what  commodities  ?  her  of  servants  of  different  kinds,  who 
In  coals — wine — malt  liquor — cottons  could  not  at  present  be  employed  in 
— ^woollens — silks — sugar — tea — cof-  Ireland.  These  masters  and  servants 
foe,  &c.  &c.  If  the  commodities  would  of  themselves  employ  an  im^ 
which  he  consumes  be  produced  in  mense  mass  of  labour,  which,  without 
Ireland,  they  must  employ  a  large  them,  could  not  be  employed, 
quantity  of  labour  in  their  produc-  We  leave  domestics  and  labourers, 
tion:  if  they  be  all  imported,  they  regularlyhiredby  the  landlord,  out  of 
must  employ  a  large  quantity  in,  and  the  question,  in  order  to  meet  the  Phi- 
after  their  importation,  putting  pro-  losopher  on  his  own  ground, 
duction  out  of  sight.  Sailors  have  to  Now,  how  does  Mr  M'Culloch  get 
be  employed  in  fetching  them ;  la-  over  this  point  ?  He  says,  *'  If  you 
bourers  have  to  be  employed  in  un-  lay  out  your  revenue  in  labcnic,  .you 
loading  the  vessels ;  bargemen  and  cannot  lay  it  out  iu  commodities ;  if 
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gel  L.10,000,  and  ky  out  L.6000 
Jilboiir/yofB  can,  <if  €9iirke^  lay  out 
MQO  on  Gommaditiefl  I  You,  tiiere* 
iate,  ean  only  employ  labour  by  hi* 
ring  Itbourera ;  if  you  buy  oommodi« 
tkti  you  employ  BO  labour.  Ofeouhie, 
eonraiodities  employ  no  labour;  the 
diff^ent  kinds  of  tradesmen  neither 
irork  themselves^  nor  keep  any  work- 
men. Oh^  wonderful  EoonomistI  what 
a  disoorery !  After  saying  what  we 
haye  quoted,  Mr  M'Culloch  states, 
V  If  the  money  be  laid  out  on  commo- 
ditiss,  it  will  give  employment  to  the 
persons  engag^  in  the  production  of 
them."  These  counter  assertions  from 
the  same  lips  affect  each  other  very 
awkwardly.  Looking  at  so  much  of 
the  first  as  the  last  does  not  annihilate, 
it  seems  that  commodities  employ  no 
labour  in  their  way  from  the  producer 
to  the  consumer  I 

The  Philosopher  asserts  that  the 
merchants  who  get  L.  10,000,  or  any 
other  sum,  from  the  agent  of  an  alv* 
aentee  landlord  in  exchange  for  a  bill 
to  be  remitted  to  this  landlord,  "  go 
into  the  Iriih  market,  and  buy  exact- 
ly  the  same  amount  of  commodities 
9a  the  landlord  would  have  bought, 
had  he  been  at  home;  the  only  di&r* 
cnce  being,  that  the  landlord  would 
oat  them  and  wear  them  in  London 
or  Paris,  and  not  in  Dublin,  or  in  his 
house  in  Ireland."  He  asserts  further, 
that,  *'  if  the  remittances  to  absentee 
hmdlords  amount  to  three  millions  a* 
year,  were  the  absentee  landlords  to 
return  home  to  Ireland,  the  foreign 
trade  of  Ireland  would  be  diminished 
to  ihat  amount."  He,  moreover,  as* 
Mrts,  that "  in  every  instance  in  which 
a  demand  arises  for  a  bill  of  exchange 
to  remit  rents,  it  is,  in  point  of  fact,  a 
demand  for  exportation  of  Irish  pro- 
duce whidi  would  not  otherwise  have 
existed."  What  an  astounding  philo« 
soj^her  is  Mr  M'Culloch  ! 

We  will  concede,  that  the  rents  of 
the  absentees  are  in  reality  remitted  in 
Irish  produce.  Now  the  same  amount 
of  rent  must  be  ^aid,  and  therefore  the 
tenants  miist  raise  the  same  quanti^ 
of  produce,  whether  the  landlordls 
live  in  Ireland,  or  out  of  it.  The  te- 
nants sell  their  produce,  in  both  cases, 
to  precisely  the  same  people.  Here 
the  difference  b^ns. 

If  the  landlord  dwell  in  Ireland,  the 
tenants  sell  the  same  quantity  of  pro« 
duce  to  the  merdiants  that  Uiey  would 


iell  if  he  mmM  aUwiiHi  nevOiai 
pay  to  him  tne  mamji  What  do  At 
merdiantsdo  with  tins  poduee^  Ite 
esUblish  the  dotrine  at  the  levned 
Philosopher,  they  ong^tt  to  sell  i%i  m 
other  Irish  produee  received  in  cs« 
change  for  it,  to  the  landlord,  for  the 
money  received  of  his  tenants.  ThoTj 
however,  do  no  such  thing.  Thekiia<» 
lord  can  only  oonsmne  a  verr  mU 
temptible  portion  of  this  «nd  other 
Irish  produce.  He  practically  goes  to 
the  merchants,  and  gives  them  nenty 
the  whole  of  ihe  money  In  excfaatigg^ 
not  for  Irish  ]>roduce,  bat  for  wm, 
ooals,  timber,  silver,  iron,  tea,  sunr^ 
and  other  articles,  the  produce  of  other 
nations.  For  the  purchase  of  theit 
articles,  the  merchanta  export  the 
Irish  produce.  Nearly  the  whdte  ef 
this  produce  is  exported  when  the 
landlord  is  resident,  as  well  as  when 
he  is  an  absentee. 

When  the  landlord  is  an  absentee, 
the  tenanta  sdl  their  produce  to  the 
merchants,  and  pay  the  money  to  the 
agent ;  the  latter  tskes  the  money  to 
the  merchants,  to  buy  of  them,  not 
the  produce  of  other  countries,  hot  a 
bill— or,  in  other  words,  to  employ 
them  to  remit  the  money  to  the  lan^ 
lord.  They  export  the  Irish  produee 
that  it  may  be  sold  abroad,  end  tbe 
value  paid  to  the  absentee  landlord. 
In  both  cases  the  Irish  produce  is  es- 
ported ;  in  the  one,  it  is  merely  aent 
abroad,  that  it  may  return  to  Ireland 
in  another  6hape,-^n  the  other,  it  k 
sent  abroad  that  it  may  retnm^no 
more.  In  the  one,  it  goes  abroad  only 
for  a  moment,  as  Iruh  trading  €sapi-i 
tal — ^in  the  other,  it  goes  fyr  ever  as  a 
dead  loss  to  Irdand. 

The  Irish  absentee  landlords  woald 
be  so  far  firom  diminishing  tilie  aggre^ 
gate  exports  of  Ireland  by  retnniing 
to  it,  that  they  would  increase  then* 
There  would  be  not  only  their  own 
consumption  of  foreign  produce,  whuA 
would  only  be  procured  by  the  &U 
portation  of  Irisn  produce,  but  there 
would  be  that  of  the  vast  number  ef 
additional  tradesmen,  medianics,  tx* 
tixans,  and  labourers,  whom  they 
would  bring  into  employment.  The 
expenditure  of  the  rents,  by  giving 
being  to  these  new  consumers,  by  coo* 
tinually  sending  money  from  hand  to 
hand  to  promote  consumption,  and  by 
raising  wages  and  profits,  ¥ronld  in-* 
crease  the  imports  of  Irdiaid  beyond 


ateAtDMUil ;  Mkmiaimii  fhovid  io^ 
CvesK  me  iiuporti  beyond  its  amount^ 
it  would  increase  the  exports.  It  might 
diminish  the  exports  of  eorn  and  cat* 
tk;,  but  it  would  add  to  that  of  other 
articles  of  Irish  produce. 

The  absentee  landlords^  theref<»rd, 
instead  of  increasing  the  exports  of 
Jrdand,  only  diminish  its  imports. 
Were  they  to  return,  the  exports  would 
be  at  least  the  same,  while  they  would 
add,  in  one  way  smd  another,  three 
millions  to  the  imports,  if  their  rents 
amount  to  this  sum.  Were  additional 
fioreign  produce  of  this  value  import- 
ed into  Ireland,  every  one  must  be 
convinced  that,  in  its  working  up 
and  diiBtribution,  it  would  employ  a 
prodigious  quantity  of  additional  la- 
bour. 

Of  course  the  doctrine,  that  the 
merchants,  on  receiving  the  mon^ 
firom  the  agent,  '^  go  into  the  Irish 
market,  and  buy  exactly  the  same 
amount  of  commodities  as  the  land- 
lord woidd  have  bought  had  he  been 
at  home,  the  only  difference  being, 
that  the  landlord  would  eat  and  wear 
them  abroad,  and  not  at  home,"  is 
preposterous.  The  question  is.  Does 
absenteeism  diminish  the  demand  for 
labour  ?  And,  therefore,  to  establish 
the  doctrine,  the  merchants  should 
buy,  not  oidv  the  same  amount  of 
commodities,  but  the  very  same  com- 
modities that  the  landlord  would  have 
bought  had  he  been  at  home.  They 
should  buy  and  export  the  Irish  pro- 
duce, import  foreign  mroduce  in  ex- 
change for  it,  sell  me  latter,  and  pur- 
chase as  many  suits  of  clothes,  pairs 
of  shoes,  dozens  of  wine,  pounds  of 
candles,  tea,  sugar,  &c  &c.  as  the 
landlord  consumes — they  should  do 
all  this  before  receiving  the  money  of 
the  agent — ^for  the  bill  sold  to  this 
agent  they  should  export  the  last- 
named  commodities,  and  not  Irish 
produce, — or  there  u  manifestly  a 
''difference,"  which  is  fatal  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  PhiloBopher.  The  mer- 
chants do  nothing  of  the  kind ;  they 
merely  buy  in  the  Irish  market  such 
commodities  as  they  would  buy  if  the 
landlord  should  dwell  at  home,  or 
should  not  exist.  They  sdl  to  the 
agent  a  bill ;  and  if  they  did  not  do 
this,  they  would  sell  to  the  landlord, 
or  other  people,  foreign  produce  of  the 
same  value.  The  diflerenoe  is  this— 
if  the  landlord  dwell  abroad,  he  mere- 
ly, in  the  Irish  market,  exdumges  one 
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kind  ^  mene^  for  'wiotbtr*  w|)m)i 
puts  no  labour  in  motion;  if  nedwc^ 
at  home,  he  exchanges  his  money  fpr 
foreign  produce,  which  puts  a  tasi 
quantity  of  labour  in  motion. 

The  point  is  so  important,  that  we 
will,  at  the  hazard  of  being  tediovis, 
bestow  on  it  some  farther  illustration. 

If  British  landlords,  possessing 
twenty  millions  of  income,  were  to 
leave  this  country,  and  dwell  perma-* 
nently  in  France,  how  would  thi^ope- 
rate  ?  According  to  Mr  M'Culloch, 
it  would  add  a  clear  twenty  millions 
to  our  exports.  If  he  be  right,  it 
must  inevitably  be  true,  diat  this 
would  make  a  clear  addition  of  twenty 
millions  to  the  imports  of  France. 
France  would  receive  this  sum  as  a 
free  gift,  without  returning  any  equi- 
valent-Hshe  would  receive  it  chiefly  in 
raw  produce— she  would  receive  it  on- 
ly in  such  things  as  she  would  need-?-* 
and  she  would  receive  an  increase  of 
consumption  commensurate  with  it  at 
the  same  moment.  Now,  is  it  not  per-i 
fectly  dear,  that  this  addition  of  twen« 
ty  millions  to  the  imports  of  France 
— ^that  this  addition  of  twenty  mil- 
lions to  her  annual  profits — would  en<* 
able  her  to  employ  an  enormous  ad- 
ditiooal  quantity  of  labour  ?  And  if 
it  be^  is  it  not  equally  clear,  that  ihe 
gain  of  France  would  be  the  loss  of 
England  ?  The  Economists  are  aware 
of  the  dilemma  in  which  they  have 
placed  themselves.  They  manfully  as- 
sert, that  as  the  one  country  would 
not  lose,  the  other  would  not  gain : 
they  might  just  as  truly  assert,  that 
to  take  ten  thousand  pounds  from  the 
income  of  one  man,  and  add  it  to  that 
of  another,  would  not  make  the  one 
poorer,  or  the  other  richer. 

To  support  these  doctrines,  the  Eoo^ 
nomlsts  maintain,  that  although  the 
removal  of  the  landlords  would  throw 
an  immense  mass  of  capital  and  labour 
—an  immense  number  of  tradesmen, 
mechanics,  artizans,  and  labourers-^ 
out  of  employment  for  the  moment, 
these  would  ble  permanently  employed 
by  other  trades,  which  would  be  pro- 
portionably  increased  by  the  absentee.! 
ssm  of  the  landlords.  We  cannot  go 
along  with  these  people  until  we  have 
something  better  from  them  than  the 
flimsy  assertions  and  assumptions  to 
which  they  cautiously  confine  them<9 
selves.  Let  us  bottom  this  matter* 
If  the  landlords  go  abroad  the  tenants 
raiae  the  same  produce,  sell  it  to  the 
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same  people^  and  pay  the  rents  in  nio« 
Key  to  agents.  The  agents  buy  bills 
upon  France  with  the  money^  and 
send  these  to  the  landlords.  Now> 
what  are  the  commodities  sent  to 
France  which  these  bills  represent  ? 
They  consist  almost  wholly  of  raw 
produce. 

If^  in  consequence  of  the  absentee- 
ism of  the  landlords^  France  buy  a 
great  additional  quantity  of  East  In- 
dia silk  of  us,  shall  we  then  import  an 
additional  quantity  of  this  silk  ?  By 
no  mean*^.  She  will  merely  buy  that 
silk  which  our  manufacturers  would 
otherwise  buy.  She  will  add  nothing 
to  our  imports  of  silk.  If  she  buy  a 
great  quantity  of  cotton  of  us,  the 
case  will  be  the  same :  she  will  buy 
what  our  manufacturers  would  other- 
wise buy,  but  she  will  not  increase  our 
imports  of  cotton.  If  she  buy  of  us 
much  wool  and  iron,  the  case  will  still 
be  the  same:  we  shall  not  produce 
more  wool  and  iron — we  shall  only  sell 
these  to  her  instead  of  our  own  manu- 
facturers. The  same  quantity  of  these 
articles  might  be  brought  into  the 
country  by  the  produce  of  the  estates 
as  before;  but  the  demand  for  the 
twenty  millions  worth  of  manufac- 
tured articles  would  be  transferred 
from  this  country  to  France.  The 
landlords  would  emplo]^  the  French 
traders,  mechanics,  &c.  instead  of  the 
English  ones;  and  the  raw  articles 
would  have  to  be  sent  to  France,  to  be 
there  manufactured,  instead  of  this 
country.  The  mighty  mass  of  capi- 
tal and  labour — the  mighty  host  of 
traders,  mechanics,  artizans,  and  la- 
bourers— ^which  the  expenditure  of 
the  twenty  millions  now  employs  be- 
tween the  importer  or  English  pro- 
ducer and  the  consumer,  would  be  de- 
prived of  employment,  while  not  a 
single  trade  would  receive  any  addi- 
tional capacity  to  employ  them,  save 
the  carrying  trade  to  France,  of  which 
France  would  engross  a  large  portion. 
So  far  as  regards  employment  being 
given  by  the  landlords  in  other  trades, 
nearly  the  whole  of  this  capital  and 
labour  would  remain  idle  for  ever. 

To  render  this  still  plainer,  we  will 
assume  that  a  nobleman  in  this  coun- 
try expends  annually  ten  thousand 
pounds  in  silk  goods  alone ;  and  that 
those  who  supply  him  with,  and  make 
up  these  goods,  serve  him  only.  He 
buys  the  goods  of  his  mercer,  and  this 
employs  the  mercer,  his  capital,  shop-* 


men^  porter^  Ike,  The  mercer  baye 
the  goods  of  the  manufacturer,  and 
this  employs  the  capital  of  the  mmuk 
facturer  and  throwster,  with  Uie  wes« 
vers,  dyers,  &c.  The  nobleman's  fa* 
mily  employ  dressmakers  to  make  up 
the  goods.  By  employing  these  people, 
he  enables  them  to  consume  many 
silks.  Now,  if  he  remove  to  France, 
and  there  consume  the  same  quantity 
of  silks,  what  is  the  consequence,  muaim 
ming  that  in  both  places  the  raw  ar« 
tide  is  bought  of  the  English  import- 
er ?  He  deprives  the  mercer,  his  capi- 
tal and  shopmen,  the  manufacturer 
and  throwster,  with  their  capital  and 
workmen,  and  the  dressmakers,  who]* 
ly  of  employment,  and  of  the  means  of 
consuming  silks.  His  rent  is  raised  as 
before ;  but  instead  of  being  expended 
in  employing  these  people  and  thdr 
capital,  it  is  taken  in  reality  to  the  im- 
porter for  the  purchase  of  that  raw  rilk 
to  send  to  France  which  had  previously 
yielded  such  employments.  The  trade 
of  the  importer  remains  the  same,  but 
the  employment  of  the  others  is  wholhr 
lost,  so  far  as  regards  the  nobleman,  if 
we  except  the  trifling  share  that  mav 
be  obtained  by  carrying  the  raw  silk 
across  the  water. 

This  is  looking  at  the  matter  in  the 
most  favourable  point  of  view,  and  in 
a  much  more  favourable  one  than  wo 
ought.  So  much  capital  and  labour 
being  rendered  idle,  would  have  the 
most  mighty  effect  in  depressing  pro- 
fits  and  wages.  Consumption,  general 
imports,  and  exports  to  all  i»rts  save 
France,  would  be  greatly  diminished^ 
France,  from  receiving  an  additioiial 
twenty  millions'  worth  of  raw  produce 
to  manufacture,  retail,  and  work  up, 
would  increase  her  trade  greatly  be* 
yond  the  same  amount. 

We  vdll  assume  that  there  are  in 
this  country  three  great  and  distinct 
classes  of  producers.  The  first  is  com* 
posed  of  the  agriculturists,  which  in* 
eludes  the  landholders.  The  landlord 
is  as  much  a  producer  of  com  as  his 
tenant ;  the  two  are  in  reality  copart* 
ners ;  the  one  finds  the  greater  part  of 
the  capital,  i,  e.  the  land  and  build* 
ings ;  the  other  finds  the  remainder  of 
the  capital,  i.  e,  the  stock.  The  second 
class  consists  of  the  importers  or  pro* 
ducers  of  raw  produce  not  i^cultural, 
and  the  third  of  the  manufacturers. 
Under  the  term  manufacturers,  we 
here  include  all  who  work  up  and  re* 
tail  the  raw  produce  of  all  dcscriptioQs- 
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}^aw9  were  our  agriculturists  to  buy 
all  their  manufkctures  of  France^  this 
vo^  throw  out  of  employment  all 
the  manufacturing  capital  and  labour 
of  this  country  which  are  now. employ- 
ed in  supplying  them.  If  they  could 
not  send  their  own  produce  to  France 
in  payment,  they  would  exchange  it 
for  the  produce  of  the  second  class ; 
this  class  would  not  import  or  produce 
more  from  this-— it  would  merely  send 
that  produce  to  France  which  it  now 
suppUes  to  the  manufacturers.  This 
capital  and  labour  would  be  thrown 
permanently  out  of  employment;  for, 
from  the  .effect  upon  profits  and 
wages,  our  carrying  trade  would  be 
quite  as  much  diminished  with  other 
parts,  as  it  would  be  increased  with 
Jlrance.  Again,  if  the  second  and 
third  classes  were  to  buy  the  whole  of 
their  agricultural  produce  of  France, 
this  would  throw  the  whole  of  our 
.agricultural  capital  and  labour  out  of 
employment.  It  would  not  increase 
the  trade  of  these  classes,  though 
france  should  take  manufactures  in 
exchange ;  for  they  would  merely  send 
'the  goods  to  France  which  they  now 
sell  to  our  own  agriculturists.  They 
would,  in  truth,  sell  considerably  less, 
because  they  would  have  to  support 
gratuitously  the  idle  population.  No- 
thing we  think  in  mathematical  de- 
monstration could  be  clearer  than  this 
— tf  we  import  French  manufactures 
.  and  corns  when  our  own  manufacturers 
and  agriculturists  can  abundantly  sup- 
ply  us  with  bothy  we  must  employ.  French 
capital  and  labour,  render  idle  an  equal 
amount  at  least  of  British  capital  and 
labour,  and  greatly  diminish  the  profits 
of  the  capital  and  labour  of  the  whole 
,  country.  If  British  landholders  go  to 
expend  twenty  millions  annually  in 
.  France,  this  will  only  differ  from  our 
agriculturists  as  a  body  buying  an- 
nually of  France  twenty  millions'  worth 
of  French  manufactured  goods,  instead 
of  buying  to  the  same  amount  of  our 
own  manufacturers,  by  its  being  in- 
finitely more  injurious  to  this  country. 
If  the  opinions  of  the  sage  Economist 
be  true,  it  must  inevitably  be  true 
likewise, 

1.  That  rents  employ  no  labour  after 
they  are  paid  to  the  landlord.  The 
landlord  who  expends  fifty  or  sixty 
thousand  per  annum,  gives  no  employ- 
ment to  labour  by  sudi  expenditure. 

2.  That  the  rent  of  a  landlord  is  in 
reality  expended  before  it  is  put  into 


his  hands,  and  that,  although  he  m^y 
receive  it  in  solid  sovereigns,  he  cannot 
expend  it  again  so  as  to  employ  labour. 

3.  That  a  nation  can  have  no  ex- 
ports, unless  its  landlords,  or  others 
whom  it  supplies  with  income,  dwell 
abroad. 

4.  That  the  imports  of  a  nation  em« 
ploy  no  labour. 

5.  That  the  cultivators  of  land 
would  have  no  surplus  produce  to  sell^ 
if  they  had  no  rents  to  pay. 

6.  That  a  nation  cannot  have  any 
surplus  agricultural  produce,  if  its 
landlords  be  not  absentees. 

7.  That  were  the  absentee  landlords 
to  return  home,  each  one — Heaven 
moderate  his  appetite  I— would  devour 
all  the  com,  h(^,'and  oxen,  that  his 
tenants  could  dispose  of. 

8.  That  if  you*  take  your  business 
from  your  English  tailor,  and  give  it 
to  a  French  one,  it  neither  injures  the 
one,  nor  benefits  the  other.  By  buy- 
ing all  your  goods  of  the  Englishman, 
you  do  not  employ  him ;  by  buying 
the  whole  of  the  Frenchman,  you 
would  not  employ  him.  Capital  and 
labour  cannot  be  deprived  of  employ- 
ment, and  they  can  never  be  super- 
abundant. 

9.  That  all  trades  are  of  equal  value 
to  a  nation ;  it  makes  no  difference  to 
a  nation  whether  it  has  merely  a  xmpu- 
lation  just  sufficient  to  cultivate  its 
soil,  or  twice  the  number  in  addition 
engaged  in  manufactures  and  com- 
merce. A  nation  can  lose  manufacture 
after  manufacture,  and  this  will  do  it 
no  injury ;  in  proportion  as  its  manu- 
factures may  decrease,  its  commerce 
and  agriculture  will  increase.  If  it 
lose  the  whole  of  its  manufactures,  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  its  commerce,  it 
will  be  able  to  employ  its  capital  and 
population  just  the  same  in  agricul- 
ture, although  its  land  shall  be  pre- 
viously fully  occupied.  If  the  wnole 
of  our  manufacturers  were  thrown  out 
of  employment,  they  could  immediate- 
ly be  employed  in  our  agriculture,  and 
tne  nation  would  not  lose  by  it.  A 
nation  is  as  rich,  populous,  and  power- 
ful, when  it  has  only  its  agriculture, 
as  it  is  when  it  has  in  addition  an  im- 
mense portion  of  commerce  and  manu- 
factures. 

10.  If  all  the  people  of  ir dependent 
fortune  who  now  dwell  in  London, 
w«re  to  repiove  to  Liverpool,  and  were 
to  be  restricted  from  procuring  a  single 
manufactured  article  from  London, 
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lititiMNild  neldier  It^iupe  London,  not 
bMWit  Liverpool. 

11.  If  land  in  this  ooantry,  whieh 
pty 8  twenty  millions  of  annual  rent, 
shoold  belong  to  the  King  of  France 
instead  of  its  present  proprietors ;  and 
if  his  Grallic  Majesty  snoiud  constantly 
teoeive  the  rent  in  raw  produce,  and 
never  send  a  diilling  of  it  back  to  be 
eitpended  on  the  land,  the  case  would 
he  precisely  the  same  to  the  nation  at 
large,  as  it  is  at  present,  when  the  land 
b^ngs  to  inhabitants  of  this  country, 
"who  expend  the  rent  in  British  mer- 
chandize and  manufactures. 

IS.  If  fifty  millions  were  annnally 
taken  from  the  profits  of  this  country, 
and  added  to  those  of  France  as  a  free 
-gift,  it  would  neither  injure  the  one 
country,  nor  benefit  the  other ;  it 
would  neither  make  the  one  poorer, 
Bor  the  other  richer. 

We  could  go  farther,  but  we  will 
pause  at  the  round  dozen.  Grentle 
reader,  what  an  amazing  science  is 
Politiiad  Economy ! 

The  wretched  dogmas  that  in  real- 
ity lead  to  these  conclusions,  are  not 
^ut  forth  as  matters  of  opinion— as 
things  that  may  possibly  be  arone- 
oos.  Oh,  no  !  they  are  promulgated 
as  though  their  truth  were  matter  of 
decisive  demonstration ;  all  who  dis- 
aent  from  them  are  stigmatized  as  ig- 
norant, prcgudiced  bigots,  and  coverM 
with  ridiciue.  The  Economists  have 
tttuck  themselves  upon  their  bubble, 
and,  in  consequence,  they  imagine  that 
they  have  sofu^  far  above  the  world, 
and  the  infirmities  of  human  nature, 
and  they  seem  to  think  that  they  have 
invested  themselves  with  t3ie  attributes 
of  Heaven.  The  foul  name6;and  grins 
of  such  egotists,  will  not,  we  conceive, 
disturb  any  man's  peace,  whatever 
cflfect  they  nave  on  his  risibility. 

It  is  not  solely  on  account  of  Mr 
MK^iloch  that  we  have  bestowed  so 
much  attention  on  this  doctrine.  The 
fkct  is — and  we  most  earnestly  beg 
our  readers  to  keep  it  in  mind — that 
upon  this  doctrine  stands  what  is  call- 
etl  our  new  and  liberal  system  of  Free 


Trade.  This  sysian  dlMhiMlf 
as  its  basis,  that  to  bay  uMUuihistaica 
and  com  of  France,  and  other  statea 
which  have  adopted  the  pfoliiliitiBry 
system  ;^nst  us,  will  bcttefit,  ind 
not  injure,  our  own  mtnufkcturea  and 
agriculturists,  although  these  may  be 
able  to  supply  us  almndandy.  Thia 
is  exactly  the  doctrine  of  the  Fhfloso- 
pher.  It  is  exactly  the  same  as  at^ 
serting,  that  if  our  i^eulturists  buy 
nearly  the  whole  of  their  manuftclurcB 
of  France  with  raw  produce,  it  wfll 
benefit  and  not  ininre  our  o#n  malm* 
facturers ;  that  if  our  manufiMtoxm 
buy  nearly  the  whole  of  their  com  of 
France,  it  will  benefit,  and  not  injure 
our  agriculturists ;  that  if  oar  land* 
holders  go  to  dwell  constandy  in 
France,  tneir  expenditure  of  thdr  in- 
comes in  that  country,  wUl  be  piMise- 
ly  the  same  thhig  to  England  as  their 
expenditure  of  them  at  home  Would  be. 
yfe  repeat,  that  in  reafity  there  ia  not 
the  least  ^Ufibrence  between  the  doo^- 
trine  of  Mr  M'Cullodi,  and  "die  prmd- 
pies  on  whidi  this  new  system  avoWed- 
ly  rests.  If  the  doctrine  be  true,  -die 
system  stands  upon  a  rock;  If  the 
doctrine  be  false,  the  system  is  built 
upon  sand,  it  will  fall,  and  the  ftQ 
will  be  terriUe.  We  hope  we  ba^e 
said  sufficient  to  convince  our  readefa 
that  the  doctrine  is  perfectly  untCMH 
hie.  We  are  ourselves  as  imoioagli- 
ly  convinced  that  it  is  wholly  fiune, 
and  that  the  system  which  has  been 
raised  upon  it  is  one  of  etror  and  de- 
struction, as  we  are  that  light  is  nut 
darkness — ^that  flame  is  not  ice— that 
vapour  is  not  adamant.  Tiine  will 
produce  that  conviction  in  the  natien 
which  we  cannot  Words  may  be 
disregarded,  but  ruin  and  misery  will 
obtain  attention  and  credence.  * 

We  must  now  say  something  on  a 
difference  touching  absentee  expen- 
diture, the  existence  of  whieh  Mr 
M'Culloch  practically  d^ies  altoge- 
ther. If  the  Irish  absentee  landlotd 
dwell  in  France,  he  injures  Ireland  to 
benefit  France;  and  the  benefits  whidh 
he  confers  on  the  latter  do  net  q^ 


*  Many  of  the  public  prints,  which  uniformly  puff  the  <'  new  and  libeml  qfstem 
of  free  trade"  in  the  most  fulsome  manner,  have  pronounced  Mr  MlCuUoch's  doe- 
trine  to  be  gross  and  glaring  fidsehood.  Some  of  them  have  abused  it  in  the  most 
outrageous  way  possible.  There  is  something  in  this  exquisitely  ludicrous  Mr 
M*Culloch  asserts  that  the  man  in  die  moon  never  wears  a  nightcap— It  is  a  lie  !•— 
Mr  Huskisson  asserts  the  same  in  somewhat  different  words— It  if  an  obvioos  truth. 
BravO;  most  sagacious  Editors ! 
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nte  to  benefit  the  fonnier.  If  he 
dweU  in£i]gland,  what  Ireland  loses  in 
respect  of  his  expenditure  is  gained  by 
England.  The  benefits  of  his  expen- 
diture are  still  kept  in  the  empire.  Ire- 
land has  a  free  trade  to  En^and^  and 
his  expenditure  in  the  jatter  increases 
this  trade.  If  there  were  a  perfectly 
free  circulation  of  labour  throughout 
Britain. and  Ireland^  if  Ireland  were 
as  far  advanced  in  manufactures  and 
commerce  as  Britain,  and  if  it  could 
supply  its  full  proportion  of  the  va- 
rious articles  sold  in  the  English  mar- 
ket— then  the  residence  of  the  Irish 
landlord  in  London,  with  regard  to 
expenditure,  would  only  operate  to 
Ireland,  as  the  residence  of  tne  York- 
shire landlord,  in  London,  operates  to 
Yorkshire.  The  great  mass  of  our 
landlords  are,  to  a  very  great  extent 
in  respect  of  expenditure,  absentees 
from  their  estates.  They  expend  the 
greater  part  of  their  incomes  in  Lon- 
don, or  other  large  places. 

But  whatever  Ireland  may  lose  from 
the  landlord's  expending  his  income 
in  England,  it  forms  but  a  very  con- 
temptible part  of  the  whole  loss  which 
flows  from  his  absenteesim.  Excessive 
rents  and  subdivision  form,  so  far  as 
the  landlord  is  concerned,  the  great 
curse  of  Ireland,  and  these  do  not  ne- 
cessarily flow  from  his  expending  his 
rents  in  London.  The  whole  of  our 
Englisli  landlords  might  dwell  con- 
stantly on  their  estates,  and  still,  if 
they  should  exact  the  utmost  farthing 
of  rent  possible  from  their  tenants, 
our  peasantry  would  be  .as  poor  and 
miserable  as  the  Irish  peasantry,  and 
our  land  would  be  as  much  subdivided 
as  that  of  Ireland.  Exorbitant  rents, 
if  they  be  general,  must  produce  sub- 
division ;  and  both,  whether  landlords 
be  residents  or  absentees,  must  plunge 
the  cultivators  into  want  and  misery. 

If  the  Yorkshire,  Lincolnshire,  or 
Westmoreland  landlord  dwell  almost 
constantly,  and  spend  the  whole  of  his 
income  in  London,  his  tenants  are  still 
in.  respectable  and  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances. They  pay  moderate  rents 
—such  rents  as  leave  them  fair  profits 
upon  their  capital.  The  landlord 
seizes  not  the  lion's  share  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  land — ^he  gives  them  meir 
due  portion.  In  the  distressed  parts 
of  Ireland  everything  is  taken  from 
the  tenants  but  the  most  bar»>fub- 
sistence.  The  English  farmer  can 
save  money— he  can  reserve  his  farm 
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for  xme  wm,  and  put  the  otheit  into 
respectable  trades.  Tlibe  Iridi  faimer 
cannot  save— ^e  cannot  jpat  his  sons 
into  trades ;  when  be  dks  his  property 
must  be  divided,  and,  so  far  aa  reguds 
his  children,  his  land  must  be  divided 
likewise.  The  English  fanners  and 
their  labourers,  in  reality,  retain  and 
expend  upon  the  estate  a  large  portion 
of  that  rent,  which  in  Ireland  is  ex- 
torted from  the  Irish  ones,  and  aent 
out  of  the  country. 

While  it  is  manifest  that  exorbitant 
rents,  and  their  ofl&^ng,'  subdivi- 
sion, are,  so  far  as  concerns  the  land- 
lords, the  great  evils  of  Ireland,  it  is, 
in  our  judgment,  equally  manifest 
that  these  evils  flow  from  absenteeism. 
If  a  nobleman  or  gentleman  of  large 
fortune— who  prides  himself  upon  his 
rank  and  ancestry — who  is  rond  of 
show  and  splendour — who  has  never 
known  the  want  of  money — who  has 
his  fortune  in  money  already  made — 
who  has  been  taught  to  look  upon 
the  parsimonious  ideas  of  traders  with 
scorn — and  who  has  been  constantly 
habituated  to  generosity  and  profu- 
sion— if  such  an  individual  personally 
direct  the  management  of  his  estate, 
it  is  not  possible,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  that  he  should  be  a  bad  land- 
lord. Pride,  ])omp — every  feeling  of 
his  nature,  will  compel  him  to  let  rea- 
sonably cheap  farms,  and  to  let  his 
farms,  and  even  his  cottages,  to  none 
but  men  of  good  character  and  con- 
duct. His  larger  tenants  will  be  en- 
abled to  save,  and  to  occupy  more 
land  ;  he  will  keep  himself  constantly 
enabled  to  let  his  land  in  farms. of 
any  size  to  good  tenants.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  a  low-bred,  merc^iary 
man  of  small  property,  have  the  sole- 
management  of  an  estate  as  a  per  cent- 
age-agent,  or  middleman ;  if  he  take 
this  management  for  the  sake  of  pe- 
cuniary profit;  and  if  his  profit  be 
regulated  by  the  amount  of  rent  which 
he  can  extort  from  the  cultivators,  it 
is  not  possible,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
that  he  can  be  a  good  landlord.  Every 
thing  will  conspire  to  compel  hini  to 
sponge  from  the  occupit-rs  the  utmost 
farthing  of  rent,  without  regard  to 
anything  else.  While  the  owner  only 
lets  the  land  to  enjoy  a  fortune— to 
obtain  the  interest  of  capital,  this  roan 
lets  it  to  make  a  fortune — to  accumu- 
late a  capital.  He  will  dissipate  the 
capital  of  the  larger  occupiers,  compel 
them,  if  they  provide  for  thoir  duld- 
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rcn^  to  cbntrftct  the  siie  of  their  fiurms^ 
subdiTide  the  estate,  and  people  it 
with  inhabitants  of  had  character. 
Exceptions  there  are  in  both  cases  ;— 
we  speak  generally.  The  truth  of 
this  we  eonceiye  to  be  decisively  esta- 
blished by  the  condition  of  the  agri- 
caltural  population  of  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

While  we  hold  it  to  be  manifest,  that 
exorlntant  rents  andsub-diyision  flow 
from  absenteeism,  we  hold  it  to  be 
equally  manifest,  that  the  constcmi  re- 
SMcnce  of  the  landlord  in  Ireland  is 
not  requisite  as  a  remedy.  If  he  will 
<mly  dwell  on  his  esUte  a  very  few 
months  in  Uie  year,  and  either  let  it 
himself,  or  suflW  it  to  be  let  by  a 
Mloried  agent,  under  his  personal  di" 
reetion  and  control,  this  is  proved  by 
the  state  of  Britain  to  be  all  that  is 
necessary.  We  say  now,  as  we  have 
said  before,  that  we  do  not  wish  to  see 
the  Irish  landlords  dwell  constantly 
on  their  estates.  It  is  essential  for  the 
good  of  Ireland,  that  they  should  be 
m  Parliament,  that  they  should  dwell 
much  in  London,  and  that  they  should 
mix  largely  with  the  British  ones. 
The  whole  that  we  wish  the  Irish 
landlord  to  do  is,  that  they  will  act 
like  Chose  of  England. 

Mr  M'Culloch,  however,  denies 
that  absenteeism  produces  evils  of  any 
kind ;  he  asserts  that  the  return  of 
the  absentees  would  only  benefit  Ire- 
land in  the  most  trifling  degree,  if  at 
all.  He  ^[leaks  against  sub-letting,  but 
he  does  not  conceive  the  return  of  the 
landlords  necessary  for  its  extinction. 
It  has  been  again  and  again  declared 
by  government,  that  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  men  of  proper  respectability 
could  not  be  found  to  form  the  Ma- 

g'stracy,  yet  the  residence  of  the  land- 
rd  would  yield  no  benefit !  It  is  said 
that  some  of  the  Magistrates  are  defi- 
cient in  knowledge  and  pinciple,  yet 
their  being  combined  with,  and  pla- 
oed  under  the  influence  of  men  of 
high  Fank-*-members  of  Parliament 
-^men  spending  a  part  of  every 
year  in  the  first  society  in  the 
metropolis,  would  neither  improve 
them,  nor  benefit  Ireland !  It  would 
have  no  tendency  to  civilize  and  better 
the  condition  of  Ireland,  were  rich 
and  polished  families  to  be  scattered 
about  throughout  its  whde  village  po- 
pulation, to  furnish  example,  to  esta- 
blish schools,  to  supply  the  poor  with 
food  and  clothing  in  times  of  necessi- 


ty, to  watch  over  morala  and  coodaot^ 
and  to  stimulate  improvenenta  ■  in 
husbandry,  housewifery,  &c  by  in- 
struction  and  reward.  Out  upcm  such 
political  economy ! 

The  Philosopher  says  nothing 
against  per  cenfage  a^nts  and  middle- 
men, but  his  favourite  mode  of  ma- 
naging an  estate  is  thifr^The  land- 
lord shall  dwell  constantly  abroad, 
and  the  estate  shall  be  nn^  the  ex- 
clusive authority  of  a  hired  agent 
This  agent  will  generally  be  taken 
from  the  lower  of  the  middiung  clasnes, 
he  will  be  a  man  of  f  mall  fortune,  but 
more  likely  of  none  at  all,  and  he  will 
have  a  salary  of  perhiups  from  one  to 
three,  or  five  hundreoi  per  annum. 
Now,  looking  at  the  points  which  we 
have  enumerated  above,  touching  the 
masistracy,  civilization,  schools,  &c. 
will  any  man  living  say  that  an  a^^nt 
like  this  will  be  more  valuable— wiU 
not  be  infinitely  less  valuable— upon 
an  estate,  than  a  nobleman  or  gentle- 
man of  large  fortune  ?  Our  larger  Eng- 
lish landlords  generally  keep  such  an 
agent  notwithstanding  their  residence. 
On  these  points,  such  an  agent  would 
be  worthless ;  he  would  be  merely  a 
hired  servant,  without  a  master  to 
overlook  him,  and  like  other  hired 
servants,  he  would  do  as  little  as  pos- 
sible for  his  wages. 

Looking  merely  at  the  letting  of  a 
large  estate,  it  is  a  trust  infinitdy  too 
great  for  such  an  agent,  and  he  will 
be  pretty  sure  to  abuse  it  in  one  way 
or  another.  The  resident  landlord  la 
under  powerful  internal  and  external 
restraints  in  the  exercise  of  his  autho- 
rity over  the  tenants,  but  iVom  such 
checks  the  agent  is  almost  wholly 
free.  His  master  never  sees  him  ;  he 
is  a  man  of  the  world,  and  cares  but 
little  fcr  public  opinion,  and  he  has 
the  tenants  at  his  mercy.  His  income 
is  small,  and  he  wishes  to  increase  it : 
he  is  exposed  to  every  temptation  to 
abuse  his  trust,  at  the  cost  of  the 
tenants.  We  scarcely  ever  knew  the 
hired  agent  of  an  English  absentee 
landlord,  that  is,  of  a  landkH-d  who 
dwelt  constantly  in  a  foreign  country, 
who  did  his  duty  properly.  What  Mr 
M'Culloch  says  in  favour  of  the  Scot- 
tish agents  may  be  true;  but,  from 
what  we  have  seen  of  Eng^sh  ones, 
and  of  human  nature,  we  are  confi- 
dent, that,  if  all  the  estates  of  a  na- 
tion were  placed  under  the  excluaive 
control  of  hired  agents,   the  greater 
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part  of  these  agents  would  abuse  tibeir 
trust  in  the  most  scandalous  arid  per- 
nicious manner.  If  we  are  mistaken, 
the  world  is  under  a  gross  delusion, 
in  fancying  that  servants  need  to  be 
looked  after  by  masters,  and  that  Mi- 
nisters of  State,  and  others  who  hold 
great  trusts,  ought  to  be  surrounded 
with  r^traints,and  vigilantly  watched. 

The  Philosopher  admits,  that  in  Scot- 
land the  land  of  absentee  landlords  is 
let  at  a  higVer  rent  than  that  of  resi- 
dent ones.  He  makes  this  a  matter  of 
choice  on  the  part  of  the  tenant,  be- 
cause "  no  tenant  likes  to  live  under 
that  system  of  survdllance  and  over- 
looking which  is  generally  exercised 
by  a  landlord ;"  and  because  when  a 
luidlord  eoes  abroad,  '^  his  afiairs  are 
managed  by  his  factor,  or  agent,  who  is 
generally  a  very  intelligent  person, 
and  much  more  conversant  with  coun- 
try afiairs  than  the  landlords  are ;  so 
that  the  tenants  prefer  dealing  with 
him  to  dealing  with  the  landlora." 

We  who  now  hold  the  pen  were 
born  in,  and  beiong  to,  England ;  we 
never  saw  Scotland,  and  we  do  not  pre- 
tend to  know  how  these  things  are 
managed  among  our  Scottish  fdlow- 
subjects.  We  see  quite  sufficient  in  the 
conduct  of  certain  Scotch  writers  in 
(he  metropolis  to  deter  us  from  dila- 
ting on  local  matters  of  which  we  have 
no  knowledge.  These  people  write  day 
after  day,  touching  our  English  pea- 
santry and  country  gentlemen,  and 
every  line  proves  that  they  know  no 
more  of  either  than  the  Hottentot. 
Every  one  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with 
our  country  population  must  know, 
that  the  diatribes  which  they  put  forth 
against  our  '^unpaid  magistracy," form 
the  most  nauseous  compound  of  stone- 
blind  ignorance,  and  groundless  slan- 
der, that  ever  appeared  In  print.  That 
is  odd  philosophy  which  bottoms  itself 
upon  direct  falsehoods.  That  is  odd 
*  *  liberality  "  which  occupies  itself  with 
blasting  the  reputation  of  the  most  ge- 
nerous, upright,  and  honourable  men 
in  the  community. 

Although  we  cannot  contradict  Mr 
M'Ctdloch  from  our  personal  know- 
ledge of  Scotland,  we  still  can  supply 
a  contradiction  which  will  satisfy  our 
readers.  An  Address  has  recently  been 
circulated  by  the  Invcmess-shire  Far- 
ming Society,  which  does  honour  to 
those  from  whom  it  has  emanated,  and 
which,  on  the  part  of  the  tenantry  of 


Scotbnd,  distinctly  denies  the  as8«r« 
tions  of  Mr  M'CuUoch. 

We  are,  however^  no  strangers  to 
the  landlords  and  tenants  of  England  ; 
and,  certainly,  what  Mr  M'CuUoch  sayi 
would  be  very  erroneous  if  applied  to 
our  English  tenants.  Wewilld^videoolr 
landlords  into  two  classes — the  small 
and  the  great  ones.  A  landlord  who 
has  only  one  fiinn,  or  two/  and  whose 
whole  income  arises  from  his  land^ 
looks  after  his  tenant  principally  to  ^t 
as  much  rent  as  he  can.  The  great 
landlord  looks  after  his  tenant  chiefly 
on  the  score  of  management  and  con« 
duct.  In  the  one  case,  the  tenant  has 
to  fear  from  *'  surveillance  and  over- 
looking" an  advance  of  rent,  and  in 
the  other,  reproof,  or  a  discharge.  Is 
it  likely  that  he  will  give  an  advance 
of  rent  at  once  rather  than  live  in  fear 
of  it,  or  prefer  a  bad  farm  to  a  good 
one,  merely  because  an  improbable 
evil  may  befall  him  ?  If  he  leave  the 
landlord,  and  take  the  farm  of  an  i^ent^ 
what  then  ?  He  exchanges  the  *'  sur- 
veillance and  overlooking'  of  the  land- 
lord for  those  of  the  agent ;  and  in  al* 
most  all  cases,  the  *^  surveillance  and 
overlooking"  c^  the  agent  are  infinitely 
more  busy,  tormenting,  and  injurious, 
than  those  of  the  landlord.  The  lat- 
ter perhaps  leaves  him  for  great  part 
of  tne  year,  but  the  agent  is  always 
near  him. 

fiut  then  the  tenant  likes  to  deal 
with  the  agent  because  he  is  m<nre  con- 
versant with  country  afiairs  than  the 
landlord.  Answer  us  these  questions, 
ye  town  and  city  shopkeepers?  From 
which  can  you  obtam  the  best  bar- 
gain in  buying  your  goods— the  rich 
novice,  or  the  keen  man  who  thorough- 
ly understands  his  business  ?  Do  you 
prefer  buying  of  the  latter  at  higher 
prices  merely  on  account  of  his  better 
knowledge  of  trade?  A  farmer  has  to 
choose  between  two  farms  of  equal  va- 
lue :  the  rent  of  the  one  is  five  shil- 
lings per  week  more  than  that  of  the 
other ;  and  yet,  according  to  Mr  M'- 
Culloch,  he  prefers  the  dear  one,  be- 
cause he  has  to  take  it,  not  of  a  rich 
gentleman,  who  is  not  very  knowing 
in  agricultural  matters,  and  who  cares 
but  Tittle  for  money,  but  of  a  shrewd, 
crafty,  experienoed  man  of  business ! 
This  certainly  cannot  need  any  refuta- 
tion. 

Our  EngUsh  tenants,  we  •  bdievc, 
fear  the  "  surveillance  and  overlook* 
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ing"  of  the  agent  mudi  more  than 
thotse  of  the  liuSdlord.  The  latter  ne- 
ver enters  their  houses,  he  is  not  very 
skilful  in  judging  of  their  crops^  and 
he  acts  impartiaUy  towards  all.  The 
agent  visits  among  them,  and  he  hears 
much  private  mstory  and  aknder 
which  ought  never  to  reach  him.  He 
is  pufied  up  with  his  own  importance, 
and  expects  the  utmost  deference  to  he 
paid  him.  He  is  more  or  less  under 
the  guidance  of  his  own  paltry  personal 
interests.  He  favours  one  tenant  be- 
cause he  is  wealthy,  or  gives  him  tlie 
best  dinner,  or  sends  him  the  most 
presents,  or  treats  him  with  the  most 
reverence:  he  is  hostile  to  another 
tenant  because  he  is  poor,  or  because 
his  mind  has  been  poisoned  against  him 
by  slander,  or  because  he  is  not  suffi- 
ciently humble.  He  can  always  calcu- 
late pretty  accurately  what  the  tenants 
make  of  weir  farms.  The  landlord  is 
jealous  of  his  honour,  public  opinion 
has  great  influence  over  him,  and  he 
has  a  pride  in  a  highly  cultivated  es- 
tate and  respectable  tenants :  but  the 
case  is  wholly  different  with  the  agent ; 
he  merely  acts  for  hire,  and  if  he  do 
the  most  odious  things,  he  can  throw 
the  blame  upon  his  principal.  A  tenant 
must  be  exposed  to  the  ''  surveillance 
and  overlooking"  of  either  the  land- 
lord or  the  agent ;  and  we  believe  that 
those  of  the  latter  will  generally  be 
the  most  active  and  injurious. 

Reasoning,  however,  is  idle,  when 
the  question  has  been  decided  by  ex- 
perience. In  England,  the  best  farms 
are  those  which  are  let  by,  or  under 
the  direction  of,  the  landlord:  the 
worst  are  those  which  are  exclusively 
under  the  management  of  an  agent. 
This  refers,  of  course,  to  middling  and 
large  estates,  and  not  to  the  land  of 
small  proprietors.  The  case  is  the  same 
in  Scotland  according  to  Mr  M^Cul- 
loch's  own  showing.  In  England,  our 
farmers  are  anxious  to  leave  the  dear 
farms  of  absentees  for  cheap  ones  un- 
der resident  landlords ;  we  cannot  but 
think  that  the  case  is  the  same  with 
the  Scottish  ones. 

Let  us  now  apply  the  Philosopher's 
doctrines  to  Ireland.  In  England  the 
absentee  landlord  commonly  pays  his 
agent  by  a  regular  salary^  and  gives 
him  instructions  to  exact  no  more  than 
moderate  rents,  so  that  the  tenant  is 
still  ta  a  certain  degree  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  lanmord.  But  in  Ire- 
land it  appears,  that  where  an  agent 


is  employed,  he  is  almo6t  always  ^aid 
by  a  per  centage.  The  landlora  gives 
up  the  letting  of  his  estate  entirdy  to 
him.  He  in  effect  says — "  Lay  on 
what  rent  you  please, — ^if  you  brii^ 
me  none,  1  will  pay  you  nothing — I 
will  allow  you  so  much  for  every  hun- 
dred pouncls  that  you  may  bring  me." 
Now,  to  the  tenants,  this  agent  is  in 
reality  as  much  the  landlord,-  as  he 
would  be  should  the  fee  simple  of  the 
estate  belong  to  him.  He  has  them 
perfectly  at  ms  mercy  ;  he  is  a  resident 
landlord ;  he  has  them  constantly  un« 
der  his  eye ;  and  he  is  incessantly  sti- 
mulated by  personal  interest  to  rank 
from  them  the  utmost  farthing. 

If  the  estate  of  the  absentee  be  not 
in  the  hands  of  an  agent  Uke  this^  it 
is  generally  in  those  of  middlemen. 
These  middlemen  are  in  reality  the 
only  landlords  that  the  mass  of  the 
tenants  know  or  have ;  they  are  con- 
stantly among  the  tenants ;  and  the 
only  interest  that  they  have  in  the  land, 
is  to  extort  the  highest  rents  possible. 

Courteous  readers — ^whether  ye  be 
English  farmers  or  Scottish  ones-*- 
whetber  ye  be  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try, who  are  familiar  with  the  sight  of 
green  fields— or  natives  of  London, 
who  have  never  ventured  out  of  the 
smoke  of  that  famous  city — we  leave 
to  you  the  decision  of  these  questions. 
Does  the  Irish  cultivator  escape  *'  sur- 
veillance and  overlooking,"  because 
the  owner  of  his  land  is  an  absentee  ? 
Is  he  not  under  the  most  odious  and 
pernicious  ^*  surveillance  and  over- 
looking" that  could  be  imagined  ? 

The  "  surveillance  and  overlooking" 
of  our  greater  English  landlords  ex- 
tend principally  to  conduct.  These 
landlords  know  that  they  could  obtain 
much  higher  rents,  but  they  do  not 
wish  it ;  they  pry  but  little  into  the 
pecuniary  affairs  of  their  tenants. 
What  a  tenant  has  to  fear  from  them 
is  chiefly  displeasure  for  suffering  his 
fences,  &c.  to  get  out  of  order ;  for 
managing  his  land  in  a  slovenly,  un- 
profitable manner ;  or  for  being  extra- 
vagant, drunken,  or  immoral.  The 
*^  surveillance  and  overlooking"  of  the 
only  landlord  that  the  tenant  in  reali- 
tv  has  in  Ireland,  are  eternally  upon 
this  tenant,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  his  rent  at  the  highest  point : 
his  management  and  conduct  are  mi- 
nor matters.  Now,  how  does  the  dif- 
ference operate  to  the  tenants  and  to 
society  in  the  mass  ? 
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;  In  Englandy  the  tenants  «re  in  coin« 
fortahle  and  respectable  circumstances ; 
many  of  them  are  wealthy;  they  are  in- 
dustrious and  knowing  cultivators;  and 
in  respect  of  morals,  they  are  scarcely 
equalled  by  any  class  in  the  community. 
Their  own  excellent  morals  hare  the 
best  efiects  upon  those  of  their  servants. 
In  Ireland  the  tenants  of  the  absentees 
are  poor  and  barbarous ;  they  are 
vrretched  cultivators  ;  and  they  are 
vicious  and  depraved.  In  England  it 
is  a  thing  almost  unknown,  for  the 
tenant  of  a  great  landlord,  if  he  only 
occupy  a  cottage^  to  be  immoral,  or  to 
be  concerned  in  a  criminal  action.  The 
Irish  papers  frequently  tell  us,  that  in 
Ir^nd  the  occupiers  of  pretty  large 
tracts  of  land  are  often  concerned  in 
those  horrible  outrages  which  almost 
daily  disgrace  the  sister  kingdom,  and 
that  the  whole  country  population 
combines  to  screen  from  justice  the 
perpetrators  of  these  outrages. 
.  Nevertheless,  the  Philosopher  as- 
sures us,  that,  in  a  moral  point  of 
view,  Ireland  loses  very  little  from  its 
landlords  being  absentees.  Wonderful 
Philosopher !  He  assures  us  farther, 
that  absenteeism  is  not  the  cause  of 
the  middlemen  system  ;  and  that  the 
number  of  middlemen  would  not  be 
materially  diminished  if  there  were  no 
absentees.  Of  course,  if  a  landlord 
dwell  on  his  estate,  he  will  let  it  to  a 
middleman  for  a  trifling  rent ;  he  will 
content  himself  with  a  much  smaller 
income  than  he  might  obtain  when 
the  cultivators  will  have  to  pay  much 
higher  rents  than  he  would  demand ; 
he  will  make  himself  a  mere  cipher 
on  his  estate,  and  amidst  his  tenants  ; 
he  will  suflt^r  this  middleman  to  parcel 
out  and  manage  his  land,  and  tyran- 
nize over  his  tenants  at  pleasure;  he 
will  give  to  this  middleman  the  sole 
control  over  his  estate  and  tenants ; — 
he  will  do  all  this  in  preference  to 
having  his  estate  and  tenants  entirely 
under  his  management  and  authority. 
The  most  finished  Cockney  that  Cock- 
aigne can  produce,  would  hardly  swal- 
low such  philosophy.  Once  more  we 
say— Wonderful  Philosopher ! 

Absenteeism,  and  not  the  want  of 
capitsJ,  is  the  primary  cause  of  the 
middleman  system.  No  resident  land- 
lord will  give  to  another  person  the 
control  of  his  estate,  and  the  dignity 
and  influence  which  it  yields  him,  the 
more  especially  as  he  can  always  pro- 
cure an  agent  to  take  off  his  hands  the 


laborious  part  of  the  management. 
Agricultural  capital  cannot  exist  with 
middlemen  and  per  centage  agents. 
Where  these  people  find  any,  they 
speedily  dissipate  it ;  and  where  they 
find  none,  they  eflfectually  prevent  any 
from  being  created.  In  tne  last  thirty 
years,  England  has  been  increasing 
the  size  of  its  farms,  and  making  im- 
mense additions  to  its  agricultural  ca- 
pital. In  the  same  period,  and  with 
nearly  the  same  markets,  Ireland  has 
been  regularly  diminishing  the  size  of 
its  fatms  and  the  amount  of  its  agri- 
cultural capital.  Were  the  land  of 
England  placed  under  middlemen  and 
per  centage  agents,  very  few  of  our 
next  generation  of  farmers  would  pos- 
sless  sufficient  capital  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  farm  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
acres. 

Mr  M^Culloch  stated  it  to  be  his 
belief,  that  if  we  had  sheriff-courts 
like  those  of  Scotland,  and  if  the  es- 
tates were  managed  by  agents  like 
those  who  manage  the  estates  of  the 
Scotch  absentees,  England  would  gain 
by  the  absence  of  the  great  proportion 
of  the  land  proprietors.  Most  delici- 
ous intelligence  this  would  be  to  you, 
ye  proud  landholders  of  England ! 
You  are  not  merely  useless — you  are 
an  evil  to  your  country  !  Richly  did 
you  deserve  the  insult  for  bringing 
such  a  man  before  you. 

England,  beloved  land  of  our  fa- 
thers !  If  thy*  nobles  and  country  gen- 
tlemen leave  thee  to  dwell  constantly 
abroad — if  thy  country  magistrates 
consist  of  pennyless,  pert,  place-hunt- 
ing lawyers — if  thy  Ministry  and  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  be  composed  of 
traders,  weavers,  lawyers,  and  philoso- 
phers ;  of  such  men  as  Alderman 
Wood,  Alderman  Waithman,  Peter 
Moore,  Joseph  Hume,  Sir  R.  Wilson, 
Mr  Brougham,  and  Mr  M'Culloch,  it 
will  cause  thy  interests  to  be  far  bet- 
ter managed.  If  thy  village  population 
be  taken  from  the  control  of  generous, 
high-minded  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men, who  are  under  the  most  power- 
ful restraints  for  exercising,  their  in- 
fiuence  and  authority  in  the  most  be- 
neficial manner,  and  be  placed  under 
that  of  low-bred,  mercenary  people, 
almost  wholly  free  from  restrictions  in 
the  exercise  of  their  despotic  power,  it 
will  benefit  the  interests  and  character 
of  tliis  population.  If  the  many  mil- 
lions of  rent  which  arc  paid  to  thy 
landholders  be  sent  to  foreign  countries 
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to  return  no  mor^— to  be  expended  in 
employing  the  labour  and  promoting 
the  commerce  and  manufactures  of 
these  countries,  instead  of  thy  own,  it 
will  increase  thy  wealth  and  prosperity. 
What  pension  wilt  thou  award,  and 
how  many  statues  of  gold  wilt  thou 
decree,  to  the  astonishing  Philosopher  ? 

Seriously— does  it  not  surpass  all 
comprehension,  that  a  man  who  seems 
not  to  have  been  stark-mad — ^who  is 
evidently  as  destitute  of  nassion  and 
enthusiasm  as  a  flint — should  have 
uttered  such  absurdities?  They  not 
only  outrage  common  sense,  but  they 
fly  m  the  teeth  of  the  most  decisive  de- 
monstration. A  single  glance  from 
Ireland  to  England  is  sufficient  to  cover 
them  with  derision.  We  thank  those 
who  put  questions  to  Mr  M'CuUoch 
like  that  touching  the  seven-eighths  of 
the  landed  proprietors.  They  spurred 
him  lip  to  the  very  climax  of  nonsense ; 
they  made  him  stretch  the  cobweb  of 
his  philosophy,  until  he  tore  it  to  tat- 
ters ;  they  constrained  him  to  hold  up 
his  own  doctrines  to  the  ridicule  of  the 
most  ignorant. 

After  what  we  have  said,  we  need 
not  enter  into  any  long  re^tation  of 
the  Economist's  doctrine,  that,  if  the 
English  absentees  who  now  dwell  in 
France,  were  to  dwell  at  home,  it 
would  make  no  difference  to  England. 
Here  again  we  have  practically  the  as- 
sumption that  we  send  to  these  absen- 
tees their  incomes  in  precisely  the  com- 
modities which  they  consume;  and, 
moreover,  that  we  send  them  taxed 
commodities — our  taxed  wine,  tea,  &c. 
&c.  From  the  prohibitory  system  of 
France,  these  absentees  scarcely  add  a 
^:hilling's  worth  to  our  exports  of  com- 
modities ;  their  incomes  are  sent  them 
in  money,  and  this  constantly  does 
more  or  less  injury  to  the  trade  of  this 
country,  looking  only  at  the  exchanges. 
Many  of  them  draw  their  incomes  from 
our  taxes ;  these  incomes  are  raiseil  in 
precisely  the  same  way  in  their  absence 
that  they  woiUd  be  raised  in  should 
they  dwell  at  home;  and  they  are 
exclusively  expended  in  employing 
French  tradesmen,  mechanics,  and  la- 
bourers, and  contributing  to  the  French 
revenue.  Many  of  these  incomes  are 
practically  paid  in  this  manner.  A  sum 
of  money  is  taken  firom  our  exchequer, 
and  sent  to  France  in  bills;  imme- 
diately afterwards  gold  has  to  be  sent 
to,  in  effect,  take  up  the  bills.  If  the 
incomes  of  these  absentees  were  reg\i- 


Uurlysent  them  hj  ctmA  and'padeet  in 
hard  sovereigns,  it  would  be  mudi  Aef 
same  to  this  country  as  their  present 
mode  of  transmission. 

We  will  assume  that  there  are  twe 
officers  who  receive  annually  from  tibe 
taxes  of  this  country  three  hundred 
pounds  each.  The  one  dwdls  in  Eng* 
land,  the  other  in  France.  Erery  one 
knows,  that  when  their  inoofmes  are 
paid,  that  of  the  one  has  operated  in  its 
raising,  exactly  like  that  of  the  othef, 
on  the  industry,  &c.  of  the  oodntry. 
Well,  these  incomes  are  paid  in  tore- 
reigns ;  the  one  takes  his  soyerelgni  to 
his  dwelling  in  England  :  those  of  the 
other  are  in  effect  sent  him  by  coach 
and  boat  to  France,  for  he  oohsones, 
by  his  residence  in  France,  scarcdhr 
any  of  the  few  commodities  which  it 
imports  from  England.  The  one  who 
dwells  in  England  immcdiatiAy  ex- 
pends his  sovereigns  in  employing  the 
English  farmer,  ploughman,  millerj 
merchant,  sailor,  grocer,  tailor,  wea- 
ver, &c.  &c.  He  consumes  many  com-* 
modities  that  are  heavily  taxed;  he 
occupies  a  house  which  pays  house  and 
window  duty,  and  of  course  no  snidl 
part  of  his  income  returns  back  to  die 
exchequer ;  he  pays  poor's  rates^  and 
thus  contributes  to  support  the  poor  of 
his  country.  But  the  one  who  dwells 
in  France,  employs  only  the  fktaaet. 
Sic,  &c.  of  France;  he  contributes 
only  to  the  revenue  of  France ;  bis  ex- 
penditure, compared  with  diat  of  the 
other,  is  so  much  clear  gain  to  France, 
and  dead  loss  to  England.  Yet  in  die 
face  of  this,  Mr  M'CuUoch  asserts  diat 
it  makes  no  difference  to  England  idie- 
ther  its  absentees  dwell  athome  or  in 
France.  Many  of  the  Economists  mtik6 
a  great  uproar  in  favom:  of  consnmp- 
tion ;  they  maintain  that  ev^thing 
possible  should  be  done  to  prom9t^  it; 
but  here  is  this  wonderful  Philosopher 
confounding  production  with  con- 
sumption, and  declaring,  that  if  niivfr- 
tentns  of  die  consumption  of  this  ooan« 
try  were  annihilated,  it  would  prodace 
no  public  evil. 

Such  stuff  is  not  worthy  the  name 
of  paradox ;  it  is  silly  nonsense,  that 
would  dii^race  the  most  ignorant  hind 
ill  the  country.  We  blush  to  think  that 
it  needs  refutation^-our  cheeks  born 
with  shame  when  we  reflect  that  it  Yum 
been  listened  to  by  the  Parliament  of 
England.  The  present  is  called  an  en- 
lightened agc>  and  this  is  a  portion  of 
the  /7^//^    Men  like  Mr  M'Culloch 


me  dM  coBcluBifiely  ^'  enligfateiied ;" 
they  aw  the  only  peo^  who  haye 
6naiidpated- thenotBcives  from  "  pre- 
judioesy'*  and  who  are  infallible ;  they 
are  the  only  men  who  have  escaped 
fiom  the  ''  ignotance  and  bigotry"  of 
past  agea— who  have  outstripped  all  in 
the  '^  maidi  of  intellect" — and  who 
hare  rendered  themselves  even  too  wiae 
and  knowing  for  the  times  they  live 
in;  they  are  the  people  to  langh  to 
serarn  the  founders  of  England's  free- 
dom^ prosperity^  happiness^  and  great-i 
ness ;  and  to  be  entrusted  with  the  sub- 
vernon  or  alteration  of  everything  va- 
InaUe  in  the  empire.  Te  "  thinking 
people"  of  England,  what  ofHuion 
most  be  entertained  of  you  by  poste- 

We  are  not  quite  so  much  in&tuated 
with  '*  economics  "  as  Mr  M'Culloch, 
and  therefore  we  must  say  something 
more  touching  these  English  alnentees, 
before  we  take  our  leave  of  them. 
When  men/ merely  for  die  sake  of 
pleasure  or  some  trifling  pecuniary 
saving,  abandon  their  country  to  dwell 
ecmBtantly  in  a  foreign  one,  we  think 
ikie  abandonment  should  be  mutual. 
We  think  their  country  should  cast 
them  oJ9^  when  they  cast  off  their 
country.  These  mongrels,  who  are 
neither  fish  nor  flesh,  who  are  neither 
English  nor  French,  who,  instc^  of 
sympathizing  with,  and  benefittinp^ 
weir  country,  rob  and  injure  it,  and 
who  proclaim  by  their  conduct  that 
they  prefer  another  to  it, — these  per- 
sona certainly  ought  not  to  be  placed 
on  a  level  with  the  resident  population. 
Some  brand  should  be  fixed  upon 
them,  by  deprivation  of  privileges,  or 
other  means,  to  hold  up  their  want  of 
English  feeling  to  the  scorn  of  the  na- 
tion. Many  of  them,  we  believe,  hold 
<ommis^ons  in  the  army  and  navy. 
Now  we  ask  if  a  man,  who  has  from 
choice  dwelt  many  years  in  France,  or 
any  other  foreign  country;  who  has 
Jrom  choice  been  for  these  years  cut  off 
frpm  all  personal  intercourse  with  his 
eoimtrvmen,  be  a  fit  and  proper  per- 
son to  hold  authority  in  a  ship  of  war 
or  in  the  army  ?  We  ask  if  such  a  man 
can  be  expected  to  have  that  love  of 
eoontry-Ahose  genuine  British  fecl- 
ii^  which  are  essential  in  all  who 
wear  the  British  uniform  ?  It  ought 
to  be  a  condition  with  all  who  draw 
their  incomes  from  the  public  purse, 
that  they  should  dwell  constantly  in 
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this  country,  when  not  called  from  it 
by  public  service. 

We  must  now  turn  to  the  Riiloso- 
pher's  doctrine,  that  "  almost  all  great 
improvements  in  every  country,  nave 
originated  among  merchants  and  ma- 
nufiicturers." 

Mr  M'Culloch  and  his  economic 
brethren  are  people  who  cannot  possi- 
bly see  the  whole  of  anything.  Ques- 
tion them  touching  a  watch,  and  they 
will  tell  you  that  the  interior  works 
are  useless,  and  that  the  ditX  is  alone 
valuable.  Ask  them  respecting  a  hOTse, 
and  they  will  say  that  the  l^s  and 
back  are  alone  useful,  and  diat  1J^ 
bowels  are  a^  positive  nuisance.  To 
improve  machinery,  they  would  de- 
stroy the  moving  power ;  to  coin  a  far- 
thing they  woum  waste  a  guinea ;  to 
build  a  jolly-boat,  they  would  puU  to 
pieces  a  seventy-four ;  to  make  some 
paltry  canal  tbat  would  scarcely  float 
a  washii^-tub,  they  would  fill  wp  the 
ocean.  They  cannot  see  that  agricul- 
ture forms  part  of  a  whole  along  with 
manufactures  and  commerce.  On,  no! 
agriculture  is  the  nuisance— agricul- 
ture is  the  pestilence  by  which  manu- 
factures and  commerce  are  blasted. 
Ruin  the  agriculturists,  ye  merchants 
and  manu&cturars — deprive  them  of 
the  means  of  buying  your  goods — and 
then  you  will  flourisn !  Glorious  times 
will  ye  have,  ye  importers,  when  the 
chief  part  of  consumption  shall  be  an- 
nihilated— a  prodigious  increase  of 
trade  ye  will  gain,  ye  manufacturers,  by 
selling  one  hundred  thousand  pounds' 
worth  of  goods  less  at  home,  in  order 
to  sell  ten  thousand  pounds'  wortK 
more  abroad. 

The  antipathy  of  the  Economists  to 
the  landed  interest  does  not,  however, 
proceed  altogether  from  a  wish  to  be- 
nefit manufactures  and  commerce. — 
The  country  gentlemen  keep  the  ma- 
gistracy from  the  hands  of  philosophic 
lawyers;  the  farmers  and  husbandry 
labourers  cannot  well  be  reached  tobie 
filled  with ''Uberal  ideas."  The  land- 
ed interest  weighs  very  heavily  in  Par- 
liament against  the  new  philosophy ; 
it  forms  a  mighty  impediment  to  tne 
*'  liberalizing,"  or,  in  other  words,  to 
the  subverting  of  our  laws  and  insti- 
tutions. Its  consent  is  necessary,  and 
it  will  not  give  it,  to  enable  the  Philo- 
sophers to  pull  to  pieces  the  monarchy. 
Here  is  the  sore.  Here  is  the  cause 
why  it  is  so  desirable  for  the«land- 
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holders  to  dwell  out  of  the  country, 
and  why  agriculture  is  so  worthless, 
compared  with  commerce  and  manu- 
factures. 

With  regard  to  improvements,  let 
U6  glance  at  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try. We  apprehend  that  in  respect  to 
wealth,  as,  well  as  other  things,  it  is 
very  necessary  for  a  nation  to  have  a 
good  constitution,  and  good  laws.  Now 
with  whom  did  our  constitution  and 
laws  originate — with  the  landed  inte- 
rest, or  the  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers? Who  sh^  their  hlood  like 
water  to  found  the  glorious  structure 
under  which  we  live  r  The  owners  and 
cultivators  of  the  soil,  or  history  is  only 
fahle.  We  rtad  of  the  worthy  traders 
of  London  and  other  parts  heing  in 
former  times  amazingly  obseqviious  to 
the  government,  but  not  of  their  sa- 
criiicing  life  and  proix  rty  for  law  and 
freedom.  Once  indeed  tlse  trading  in- 
terests of  this  country  did  in  a  great 
dq^ree  get  up  a  revolution  in  opiwsi* 
tion  to  the  landed  interest ;  they  tri- 
umphed, and  what  then  ?  They  esta- 
blished a  military  despotism.  AVe  are 
indebted  principally  to  the  Lmded  in- 
terest for  our  constitution  and  laws. 

When  we  look  at  other  natiuiis,  we 
cannot  see  that  any  of  tliem  has  been 
indebted  to  its  traders  for  n  good  sys- 
tem of  governnirnt.  The  revolutions 
of  France,  Spain,  &c.  got  up  as  tliey 
chiefly  were  by  the  inhabitants  of 
towns,  were  neither  wisciin  principle, 
nor  fruitful  of  benefit.  In  the  Ame- 
ricas, the  brunt  of  the  struggle  seems 
to  have  Vc'.n  borne  by  the  men  of  the 
.soil. 

(Commerce  and  manufactures  owe 
their  origin  to  the  landed  interest,  and 
they  cannot  exist  without  it.  What- 
ever weahh  they  may  accumuLite,  they 
draw  from  it  the  chief  portion.  Why 
do  not  tlie  agriculturists  accmnulatc 
large  fortunes  like  tlie  merchants  and 
manufacturers  }  Are  they  less  indus- 
trious, less  frugal,  or  less  able  in  bu- 
siness ?  No  such  thing.  The  merchant 
and  manufacturer  are  allowed  to  ob- 
tain the  highest  profit  in  their  power, 
while  the  agriculturist  is  bound  down 
to  tVe  lowest  possible.  If  accident 
raise  him  to  a  level  with  them,  laws 
arc  instantly  resorted  to,  to  bring  him 
down  agaiu.  They  may  charge  him 
what  they  please,  but  he  must  charge 
them  only  what  the  government  may 
suffer^  'rhe  greatest  additions  that 
were  over  ma<le  lo  the  wealth  (»f  this 
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country  were  made  to  it  dorii^  the 
war'hy  the  agriculturistSy  when  no- 
thing could  TO  empl^red  to  prevent 
the  Utter  from  eqnamng  the  trading 
classes  in  profits.  Neither  this  coun- 
try, nor  any  other,  was  ever  rich,  when 
its  landed  mtorest  was  regularly  poor ; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  merchants  and 
manufacturers,  if  our  landed  interest 
be  plunged  into  poverty,  we  shall  soon 
cease  to  be  a  rich  nation.  It  is  ridi- 
culous to  ascribe  the  chief  part  of 
public  wealtli  to  those  things  which 
cannot  exist  without  a  landed  interest, 
and  which  can  scarcely  contribute  a 
shiUing  to  this  wealth  without  its  as- 
sistance. 

Let  us  now  look  at  other  matters. 
Who  have  always  bec-n  the  chief  pa- 
trons of  Hterature  and  the  arts  ?  The 
great  landliolders.  Who  liave  always 
marched  at  the  head  of  dvilization  and. 
refinement?  The  great  landholders. 
\\'ho,  by  their  profuse  expenditure, 
have  given  the  greatest  stimulants  to 
inventions  and  discoveries  of  every  de- 
scription .'*     The  great  landholders. 

Ucasoning  on  the  question  seems  to 
be  very  useless  when  we  look  at  Ire- 
hmd.  Here  is  a  country,  a  large  part 
of  which  has  not  in  reality  what  is 
understood  by  the  term,  a  landed  in- 
terest. The  landlonls  dwell  abroad, 
and  a  very  few  of  the  cultivators  arc 
worthy  of  being  called  iarmers.  This 
part  of  Ireland  is,  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent, without  connncrcc  and  manufac- 
tures, and  it  is  poor,  l^arbarous,  and 
depraved  :  h:id  it  pnictically  possessed 
a  landed  interest,  thj  case  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  perfectly  diffe- 
rent. 

V/e  say  this  in  favour  of  the  agri- 
culturists, merely  on  the  defensive  : 
far  be  it  from  us  to  undervalue .  the 
merchunts  and  manufacturers.  When 
we  defend  the  former  we  likewise  de- 
fend the  latter.  The  three  form  a 
whole  ;  their  joint  exertions  as  n 
whole,  and  not  the  separate  ones  of 
any  of  the  parts,  have  rendered  the 
country  what  it  is.  One  of  the  jiarts 
may,  hov/ever,  be  more  valuable  tlian 
the  others ;  as  a  man's  head,  althougli 
it  forms  a  part  of  his  body,  may  be  of 
more  worth  than  his  legs  or  anus. 
Valuable  as  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures unquestionably  are,  agriculture 
is  still  more  valuable.  That  is  no  new 
doctrine  ;  for  it  has  hitherto  been  held 
by  all  the  first  authorities  of  the 
country.    To  ruin  ajrriculture  for  the 
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benefit  of  commerce  and  manufacturea 
wov^d  be  the  same,  in  our  judgment, 
as  to  cut  off  a  man's  head  for  the  bene* 
fit  of  his  legs  and  arms.  And  yet  no- 
thing less  in  these  days  is  spoken  of. 
If  commerce  and  manufactures  suffer 
sudi  men  as  Mr  M'Culloch  to  divide 
tiiem  £FOm,  and  array  them  a^nst 
t^eir  parent,  they  will  soon  bitterly 
lament  it  1 

We  will  now  proceed  to  the  ques-^ 
tion  toudiing  the  revenue  of  Ireland. 

Why  is  the  land  of  Ireland  exeropt« 
ed  from  direct  taxation  ?  It  has  two 
or  three  distinct  landlords  to  support, 
and  fhen  it  is  overloaded  in  the  most 
fearful  manner  with  cultivators.  It 
lias  so  many  mouths  and  purses  to 
provide  for,  that  it  cannot  contribute 
anything  to  the  Exchequer.  'Why  is 
it  m  this  condition  ?  It  is  placed  in 
it  by  absenteeism — by  the  very  thing 
^hat  the  Philosopher  asserts  produces 
no  evil  to  Ireland.  If  it  had  only  its 
owners,  and  the  number  of  cultivators 
requisite  for  its  proper  culture  to  sup- 
port, it  could  then  pay  taxes  like  that 
of  England.  This  might  have  been 
the  case  with  it,  had  it  been  under  the 
management  of  its  owners  during  the 
war.  The  high  prices  would  have 
given  capital  to  the  tenant,  and  the 
^eat  demand  for  labour,  and  high 
wages  in  this  country,  would  have 
taken  off  the  surplus  hands. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  indirect  taxa- 
tion. A  vast  portion  of  the  Irish  cul- 
tivators, from  the  extortions  of  their 
various  landlords,  and  the  small- 
ness  of  their  allotments  of  land,  can 
neither  consume  taxed  commodi- 
ties, nor  employ  those  who  do  con- 
sume them.  Let  any  man  place  be- 
fore him  two  English  farmers — the 
one  paying  a  rackrent,  and  the  other 
a  very  moderate  one — and  mark  the 
difference  between  them  in  eonsmnp- 
tion.  The  consumption  of  the  one  in 
utensils  is  almost  double  that  of  the 
oth».  The  one  keeps  his  family  well 
And  respectably  clothed;  the  other 
expends  nothing  in  the  clothing  of 
his  family  beyond  what  is  wrung  from 
him  by  necessity.  The  one  often  has 
friends  to  visit  him ;  he  consumes 
much  taxed  Honor,  tea,  sugar,  cur- 
rants, spices,  &c.:  the  other  rarely 
haa  visitors;  he  lives  principally  on 
the  plainest  produce  of  nis  farm,  and 
he  ^Lpends  tae  least  possible  in  taxed 
commodities.  The  one  employs  more 
labourers  than  the  other,  and  he  ge- 
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nerally  p^ys  higher  wagei.  The  farm- 
er, who  is  a  great  consumer,  boiefits 
the  revenue  infinitely ,  beyond  the 
amount  of  duty  which  is'paid  by  what 
he  consumes.  He  employs  the  vil- 
Itlge  blacksmith,  carpenter,  tailor,  &c  ; 
he  employs  the  producers  and-  distri- 
butors of  the  commodities,  and  he 
thereby  enables  them  to  consume. 

In  the  examination,  Scotland  was 
brought  into  contrast  with  Ireland. 
Now,  how  stands  the  case  with  Scot- 
land ?  Its  land  is  not  oyerrented,  or 
overloaded  with  occupiers.  The  farm- 
ers are  good  consumers  of  taxed  com- 
modities, and  by  this  they  create  a 
vast  number  of  other  consumers. 

Ireland,  unlike  England  and  Scot- 
land, exports  a  large  portion  of  its 
agricultural  produce ;  its  exports,  to 
a  great  extent,  consist  of  such  pro- 
duce which,  as  wo  have  shown,  causes 
the  most  trifling  consumption  of  taxed 
commodities  in  its  raising  and  ship* 
ment.  The  exports  of  Scotland  con* 
sist  chiefly  of  manufactured  goods.^ 
These  exports  employ  the  agricultu- 
rists, who  are  in  proportion  far  greater 
consumers  of  taxed  commodities  than 
the  Irish  agriculturists,  and  in  addi- 
tion they  employ  the  manufacturers^ 
traders,  &c.  who  ore  ver^  great  con- 
sumers of  such  commodities.  The  ex- 
ports of  Ireland,  to  a  large  extent, 
employ  the  agriculturists  alone.  Now, 
if  Ireland  were  like  Scotland — ^if  its 
land  were  not  over-rented,  and  had  no 
more  than  the  requisite  number  of 
cultivators  to  maintain — and  if  it  had 
a  sufficient  number  of  nianufacturersy 
traders,  &c.  to  consume  the  whole,  or 
nearly  the  whole  of  Its  agricultural 
produce — ^how  would  this  operate  on 
the  matter  before  us  ?  The  agricul- 
turists, though  greatly  diminished  in 
number,  would  consume  about  as 
many  taxed  commodities  as  they  con* 
sume  at  present,  and  there  would  be 
an  immense  host  of  manufu^turers, 
traders,  &c.  created  to  join  them  in 
such  consumption.  Ireland  might  then 
stand  on  a  par  with  Scotlana  in  its 
contributions  to  the  revenue. 

If  the  Irish  peasantry  should  dwell 
in  decent  houses  built  by  th^  regular 
builders — should  have  these  houses 
decently  furnished  by  the  regular  ma- 
kers of  furniture — snould  keep  them- 
selves decently  clad,  in  clothing  sup- 
plied by  the  rc^ar  manufacturers  and 
makers— shoidd  regularly  burn  coals 
—should  regularly  consume  teaj,  su- 
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gar,  dried  fruity  spices,  Sec  &e.  would 
not  this  employ  u  mighty  number  of 
manufacturers,  tradesmen,  meclumics, 
ike.  who  cannoi  now  exist  in  Ireland  ? 
Wliy  cannot  this  peasantry  do  this 
in  an  equal  degree  with  the  peasantry 
of  Britain  ?  Look  for  an  answer  to 
the  per  centage  agents  and  middlemen 
--or  in  other  words  to  absenteeism. 
■  It  is  said  that  the  depravity  and  tur-  * 
bulenc^  of  the  Irish  peasantry  prevent 
British  capital  from  establishing  ma- 
nufactures. Sec.  in  some  of  the  most 
distressed  parts  of  Ireland.  This  de- 
pravity and  turbulence  must  be  as- 
cribed in  a  great  degree  to  the  per 
centage  agents  and  middlemen.  The 
latter  ilivest  the  cultivators  of  capital, 
the  land  must  then  of  necessity  be 
divided  into  the  smallest  portions, 
and  the  cultivators  must  be  poor,  ig- 
norant, idle,  and  without  control. 
Look  at  an  English  estate.  The  con- 
4luet  of  the  farmers  is  constantly  under 
the  eye  and  control  of  the  landlord, 
or  the  agent  who  acts  under  his  di- 
-rections ;  the  farmers  are  men  of  pro- 
'jperty  and  respectability,  and  the  con- 
duet  of  the  remainder  of  the  inhabi- 
tants is  under  their  eye  and  control. 
Wliat  is  the  consequence  ?  Our  vil- 
Inge  population  is  kept  in  the  very 
liest  order  without  a  single  salaried 
peace-officer — without  a  single  indi- 
vidual's being  regularly  employed  in 
preserving  the  peace.  Look  at  tlie  Irish 
estate  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
which  appears  to  be  managed  to  a 
great  extent  af^er  the  English  fashion. 
Upon  it  turbulence  and  outrage  are 
said  to  be  unknown.  On  this  ])oint, 
and  with  r^ard  to  the  employnient  of 
so  great  a  number  of  troops,  absen- 
teeism is  still  the  great  cause.  We 
grant  the  tremendous  authority  of  the 
Catholic  Priests,  but  nevertheless,  a 
landlord  can  let  his  land  to  whom  he 
pleases ;  he  can  let  it  wholly  to  Pro- 
testants, or  to  such  Catholics  only  as 
will  be  peaceable  and  orderly. 

We  will  here  offer  no  comment  on 
Mr  M'Cnlloch's  opinions  touching  the 
Poor  Laws.  We  promised  a  Paper  on 
these  Laws  some  time  since,  and  our 
promiseis  yet  unperformed,  solely  be- 
eause  we  think  such  topics  possess  the 
greatest  interest  when  Parliament  is 
assembled;  it  will  not  long  remain 
unperformed. 

We  have  only  space  to  touch  very 
hrieflf  on  two  other  parts  of  the  Phi- 
loscpher's  evidence.     He  states  that 


government  ought  to  establish  idiostt 
in  Ireland,  to  teach  what— -the  leadiiiff 
principles  of  religion  and  morals  r 
No !  To  teach  children  between  aeven 
and  thirteen  "  the  elementary  prind- 
pies  which  show  how  wages  are  deu 
termined,  or  on  what  the  oonditioii  of 
the  poor  must  depend!"  Now>  let 
Parliament  look  at  the  Combinationt 
in  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  it  willd]»- 
cover  that  in  both  couDtriea  the  la- 
bouring classes  are  perfectly  familiar 
with  these  principles  already.  The 
weavers  of  England,  the  colliers  of 
Scotland,  and  the  gas-men  of  Irdand^ 
— the  most  uncidtivated  ''operatives^" 
know  perfectly,  tliat  if  there  be  too 
many  of  them  in  their  calling,  it 
makes  wages  bad  and  work  scarce. 
Several  of  SieCombinationshaYe  made 
and  enforced  laws  expressly  to  keep 
apprentices  and  others  out  of  their 
callings--or,  in  other  words,  -to  pf»- 
vent  labour  from  becoming  super* 
abundant  in  these  callings,  llietoicii* 
ing  of  such  principles  to  the  labouinK 
population  can  have  no  other  practical 
efiect  than  ComlMnation.  What  effect 
have  the  doctrines  touching  capital 
and  htbonr  had  among  the  &houring 
classes  ?  They  have  caused  labour  to 
make  war  upon  capitaL  Every  la^ 
bouring  roan,  we  believe,  always  knowa 
that,  if  his  wages  be  bad,  or  if  he 
cannot  procure  employment,  there  are 
too  many  labourers  in  his  vocation'; 
but  whether  he  knows  this  or  not,  it 
is  a  matter  of  no  consequence  to  him 
unless  the  knowledge  lead  him  to. 
Combination.  If  he  do  not  resort  to 
this,  he  can  apply  no  remedy  to  the 
evil  so  far  as  it  affects  his  own  occupa^ 
tion.  We  really  think  there  is  no 
necessity  whatever  for  Parliament  i» 
establish  schools  to  teach  the  wwking 
classes  to  form  themselves  into  Com^ 
binations. 

With  regard  to  teaching  chikhieA 
at  school,  that  if  they  marry  too  soonv 
they  will  do  themselves  great  ii^ury 
— this  we  think  is  eqnaBy  umieeesi^ 
sary.  Almost  all  our  young  people 
throughout  our  labouring  pomdamna 
have  this  continually  rung  in  thdr 
ears,  from  thehr  infancy  to  ule  time  of 
their  marriage,  by  parents  and  eyeiy 
one  else — and  they  profit  ftom  il  very 
little.  People  ure  impelled  to  marry 
at  too  early  an  age,  by  a  passion  whioA 
Political  Economy  can  neither  extia* 
guish  nor  regnlate^by  a  passion 
which  laughs  to  scorn  luasonj  imrtnio* 
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tkm,  and  even  Mr  M'CuUoch  himself. 
The  perfect  heartlessness,  and  the 
gross  ignora;ice  of  the  influence  of 
the  more  powerful  and  ennobling  feel- 
ings of  the  human  heart,  which  Mr 
M^Culloch  manifests  throughout  his 
evidence,  are  alike  surprising  and  re- 
Bokive.  He  places  the  Noble  on  a 
level  with  the  Agent ;  he  ascribes  the 
effects  of  nature  to  the  want  of  in- 
struction ;  and  he  speaks* as  though  hu- 
man conduct  could  never  be  influenced 
by  any  other  principle  than  that  of 
pecuniary  profit  and  loss.  If  philoso- 
phy consist  in  stoicism  he  is  no  doubt 
a  philosopher;  and  yet  his  stoicism 
has  nothing  stern,  d^^ing,  and  mag-> 
Hificent  about  it,  to  save  it  from  being 
despicable. 

If  schools  be  established  at  all,  let 
them  be  established  to  implant  in  the 
breasts  of  the  children,  not  avaricious 
selfishness,  but  the  kindness  and  be- 
nevolence of  the  New  Testament— 
the  distinctions  between  moral  right 
and  wrong — the  fear  of  the  vengeance  of 
Heaven  for  misconduct — ^the  convic« 
4ion  that  they  must  at  last  be  account- 
able for  the  deeds  of  their  whole  lives, 
not  to  a  human  priest,  but  to  an  om- 
niscient and  unerring  Deity. 

Mr  M^Culloch  asserts  that  the  mo- 
rality of  towns  is  to  the  full  as  good  as 
the  morality  of  the  country,  meaning 
by  the  term  morals — ^honesty,  and  the 
intercourse  between  the  sexes.  What 
the  case  may  be  in  Scotland,  we  know 
not,  but  so  far  as  this  regards  England, 
it  is  totally  at  variance  with  truth,  and 
a  gross  libel  upon  the  village  popula- 
tion. 

In  our  villages,  the  doors  of  the  sta- 
ble, cow-house,  and  hog-sty,  are  rarely 
lociEed  during  tlie  night,  the  poultry 
is  left  at  large,  the  barn  is  very  slen- 
derly secured,  quantities  of  valuable 
property  are  scattered  about  the  farm- 
stead, wholly  unprotected,  the  dwell* 
ings  of  the  cottagers  are  protected  in 
the  slightest  manner,  there  is  no 
watchman,  or  police  officer  of  any  de- 
scription, the  whole  of  the  villagers  go 
to  bed  about  the  same  hour,  and  are 
buried  in  the  deepest  sleep  during  the 
night,  and  yet  a  serious  theft  is  sel- 
dom heard  of.  If  hors^-stealing  have 
now  reached  a  great  height,  be  it  re- 
membered that  it  is  chiefly  carried  on 
by  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  or  those 
too:  have  been  taught  their  villainy  in 
towns*  When  this  is  contrasted  with 
the  state  of  things  in  towns,  what 


credit  is  due  to  l^Ir  M'CuUdch  ?  If 
towns  were  not  filled  during  the  night 
with  watchmen  and  police  officers,  and 
if  property  were  not  made  as  secure  as 
bolts  and  bars  can  make  it,  what  would 
then  be  town  honesty?  As  mattera 
are,  weigh  the  knavery  of  town^ 
against  that  of  the  country,  and  the 
latter  will  kick  the  beam. 

So  much  iox  honesty ;  and  now  for 
the  intercourse  between  the  sexes.  Do 
our  villages  contain  common  prosti<* 
tutes  ?  Do  the  unmarried  men,  and 
part  of  the  married  ones,  of  these  vil- 
lages, constantly  cohabit  with  such 
prostitutes,  like  those  of  towns  ?  Cer* 
tainly  not.  In  our  villages  th^e  is 
very  little  intercourse  between  the 
sexes,  save  that  which  is  lawful ;  in 
each,  there  are  perhaps  a  couple  of 
married  women  of  light  character; 
these  are  constrained  to  be  very  cir- 
cumspect in  their  conduct,  and  as  to 
their  acting  like  common  women,  it  is 
out  of  the  question.  What  the  conduct 
is  in  towns  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
single  men,  of  no  small  part  of  the 
married  ones,  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
wives  of  the  lower  orders,  and  of  far 
too  large  a  nortion  of  the  female  ser- 
vants, toucning  this  point,  we  need 
not  say.  It  must  be  alreadv  known  to 
those  who  need  infonmttion  on  the 
matter — to  wit,  our  legislators. 

We  are  aware  that  what  has  been 
said  by  parishes,  with  regard  to  ille- 
gitimate children,  has  caused  certain 
ignorant  people  to  maintain  that  our 
village  females  are  g^erally  unchaste. 
The  fact  is,  that  in  almost  every  case 
in  which  an  illegitimate  child  is  born 
in  a  village,  the  mother  is  the  victim 
of  seduction.  In  some  cases,  perhaps, 
the  seducer  has  no  great  difficulty  in 
triumphing,  but  we  believe  that  in  all 
he  is  compelled  to  give  a  solemn  pro- 
mise of  marriage.  He  prevails  by  pro- 
fessing honourable  love.  Virtue  is 
never  sold  for  money.  The  girl  has 
'intercourse  with  nolle  but  the  seducer, 
and  after  the  child  is  born  she  goes 
again  to  service,  and  is  generally  very 
virtuous  in  her  conduct  afterwards. 
We  defend  not  such  women  Jl)ut  they 
are  not  to  be  confounded  with  those 
of  towns,  who,  for  the  sake  of  money, 
or  from  sheer  depravity,  are  common 
strumpets. 

In  speaking  of  morals,  drunken- 
ness must  not  be  forgotten.  Do  our 
husbandry  labourers  spend  nearly 
every  evening,  and  the  chief  part  of 
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gar,  dried  fHiit^  spices,  Sec  &o.  would 
not  this  employ  a  mighty  number  of 
manufacturers,  tradesmen,  mecltanics, 
Ike.  who  cannot  now  exist  in  Ireland  ? 
•Why  cannot  this  peasantry  do  this 
in  an  equal  degree  with  the  peasantry 
«f  Britain  ?  Look  for  an  answer  to 
the  per  centage  agents  and  middlemen 
— or  in  other  words  to  absenteeism. 
■  It  is  said  that  the  depravity  and  tur-  . 
bulenc^  of  the  Irish  p^isanUry  prevent 
British  capital  from  establishing  ma- 
nufiictures^  &c.  in  some  of  the  most 
dif tresaed  jmrts  of  Ireland.  This  de- 
pravity and  turbulence  must  be  as- 
cribed in  a  great  degree  to  the  per 
centage  agents  and  middlemen.  The 
latter  divest  the  cultivators  of  capital, 
the  land  must  then  of  necessity  be 
divided  into  the  smallest  portions, 
and  the  cultivators  must  be  poor,  ig- 
norant, idle,  and  without  control. 
Look  at  an  English  estate.  The  con- 
4luetof  the  £DLrroers  is  constantly  under 
the  eye  and  control  of  the  landlord, 
or  the  agent  who  acts  under  his  di- 
•rectionis ;  the  farmers  are  men  of  pro- 
perty and  respectability,  and  the  con- 
duet  of  the  remainder  of  the  inhabi- 
tants is  under  their  eye  and  control. 
MTuit  is  the  consequence  ?  Our  vil- 
lage population  is  kept  in  the  very 
best  order  without  a  single  salaried 
peace-officer — without  a  single  indi- 
vidual's being  regularly  employed  in 
preserving  the  peace.  Look  at  tJie  Irish 
estate  of  the  Duke  of  Devonsliire, 
which  appears  to  be  managed  to  a 
great  extent  af^er  the  English  fashion. 
Ifpon  it  turbulence  and  outrage  are 
said  to  be  unknown.  On  this  point, 
and  with  regard  to  the  employnient  of 
so  great  a  number  of  troops,  absen- 
teeism is  still  the  great  cause.  We 
grant  the  tremendous  authority  of  the 
£!atholic  Priests,  but  nevertheless,  a 
landlord  can  let  his  land  to  whom  he 
pleases ;  he  can  let  it  wholly  to  Pro- 
testants, or  to  such  Catholics  only  as 
will  be  peaceable  and  orderly. 

We  will  here  offer  no  comment  on 
Mr  M'ddloch's  opinions  touching  the 
Poor  Laws.  We  promised  a  Paper  on 
these  Laws  some  time  since,  and  our 
promisela  yet  unperformed,  solely  be- 
eanae  we  think  such  topics  possess  the 
greatest  interest  when  Parliament  is 
assembled;  it  will  not  long  remain 
unperformed. 

We  have  only  space  to  touch  very 
briefly*  on  two  other  parts  of  the  Phi- 
■losopher's  evidence.    He  states  that 
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two  whole  daj8  in  the  week 'in  addi- 
tion,  at  the  public^house^  like  the 
chief  part  of  the  labouring  classes  of 
towns  ?  No^  they  do  not  expend  in. 
public-houses^  one-tenth  of  the  time 
and  money  which  are  expended  in  such 
places  by  the  town  working  classes. 

The  Philosopher  asserts,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  towns  are  far  more  in- 
telligent than  those  of  the  country. 
What  has  been  the  conduct  of  such 
of  the  inhabitants  of  towns  as  are  of 
the  same  rank  with  the  inhabitants  of 
villages  for  many  of  the  past  years? 
What  was  this  conduct  in  the  days  of 
Radicalism — ^in  the  days  of  Luddism— 
while  the  Queen's  frenzy  raged — ^and 
what  has  it  been  during  the  days  of 
Combination  ?  The  answer  will  suf« 
fice  for  the  refutation  of  Mr  M^Cul- 
]och.  He  is  a  perfect  stranger  to  our 
towns^  or  a  perfect  stranger  to  our  vil- 
lages, or  he  made  assertions  to  the 
committee  which  he  knew  to  be 
groundless. 

Want  of  space  here  compels  us, 
against  our  wishes,  to  close  our  re- 
marks on  his  evidence.  We,  perhaps, 
should  not  have  noticed  it  at  all,  had 
it  not  been  for  its  tendency  to  prevent 
the  absentee  landlords  of  Ireland  from 
doing  their  duty.  That  landlord  who 
gives  up  the  cultivators  of  his  estate— • 
who  perhaps  cannot  leave  it  without 
actual  starvation — ^into  the  hands  of  a 


per  centage  agents  or  middleman,  to  be 
stripped  of  their  little  property,  fed  on 
potatoes,  clothed  with  rags,  and  plun* 
ged  into  the  lowest  abyss  of  penury, 
and  barbarism, — ^that  landlord  is  mo* 
rally  guilty  of  a  crime  a^nst  his  spe». 
des  and  his  country,  which  cannot  be 
surpassed  in  enormity.  Compareil 
with  him,  what  evils  doe»  the  oomn^m 
robber,  who  dies  on  the  gallows^  in- 
flict on  individuals  and  sodety  ?  He 
who  defends  this  landlord,  and  pre* 
vents  him  from  changing  his  conduct^ 
is  his  accomi^ce  in  the  crime.  The 
feeling  which  now  pervades  the  ooun-» 
try,  touching  the  conduct  of  the  absen* 
tee  landlord^,  will  not,  we  trust,  be 
stifled  by  the  nonsense' of  Mr  M'Cul- 
loch.  We  hope  it  will  increase,  until 
it  force  every  one  of  them  to  take  his 
estate  under  his  own  management: 
Many  of  them  are  now  anxious  to  de 
their  duty ;  if  the  remainder  shelter 
themselves  under  the  Philosopher^ 
and  persevere  in  their  present  course, 
we  trust  that  at  any  rate  they  will  not 
go  unpunished.  If  the  laws  cannot 
reach  men-  who  consign  their  fellow* 
creatures,  by  hundreds  and  thousands, 
to  extortion,  oppression,  want,  and  mi* 
sery,  the  press  and  public  opinion  can 
reach  them,  and  we  hope  that  these 
will  not  be. sparing  in  imprinting  the 
brand,  and  inflicting  the  torture. 
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THE  BLOODY  BUSINESS. 

From  Mansie  WaucKs  Autobiography/, 

Nay,  never  shake  thy  gory  locks  at  me ; 
Thou  can*6t  not  say  I  did  it !-— ilfac^^A. 


It  was  on  a  fine  summer  morning, 
somewhere  about  four  o'clock,  when  I 
waukened  from  my  night's  rest,  and 
was  about  thinking  to  bestir  mysell, 
that  I  heard  the  sound  of  voices  in  the 
kail-yard,  stretching  south  frae  our 
back  windows.  I  listened— ^nd  I  lis- 
tened— ^and  I  better  listened — and  still 
the  sound  of  the  argle-bargleing  be- 
came more  distinct,  now  in  a  fleech- 
ing  way^  and  now  in  harsh  angry 
tones,  as  if  some  quarrelsome  disagree-- 
ment  had  ta'en  place.  I  had  na  the 
comfort  of  my  wife's  company  in  this 
dilemmy ;  she  being  away,  three  days 
before,  on  the  top  of  Tammy  Trundle 
the  carrier's  cart,  to  Lauder,  on  a  vi« 
sit  to  her  folks  there;  her  mother, 
(my  gudemother  like,)  having  been 


for  some  time  ill,  with  an  ineome  in 
her  leg,  which  threatened  to  make  e 
lamiter  of  her  in  her  old  age ;  the  twa 
doctors  there,  no  speaking  m  the  black* 
smith,  and  sundry  skeely  old  women, 
being  able  to  mak  naething  of  the 
business ;  so  nane  ha|^pened  to  be  wi'- 
me  in  the  room,  savmg  wee  fienjie, 
who  was  lying  asleep  at  the  back  of 
the  bed,  with  his  little  Kilmarnock  on 
his  head,  as  sound  as  a  top.  Never- 
theless, I  lookit  for  my  daes ;  and, 
opening  one  half  of  the  window  shut* 
ter,  I  saw  four  voung  birkies,  wdl 
dressed,  indeed  tiiree  of  them  ens* 
tomers  of  my  ain,  all  belanging  to  die 
toun ;  twa  of  them  young  doctors  ;  ane 
of  them  a  virriter's  clerk ;  and  Uie  itfaer 
a  grocer ;  tjie  haill  looking  y^  fierae 
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and  fearsome,  like  turkey  cocks ;  swag^ 
gering  about  ivith  their  hands  a»l 
arms  as  if  they  had  been  the  king's 
dragoons ;  and  priming  a  pair  of  pis« 
tols>  which  ane  of  the  surgeonts,  a 
speerity,  out- spoken  lad,  Maister  Blis- 
ter, was  hadding  in  his  grip. 

I  jaloused  at  ance  what  they  were 
after,  being  now  a  wee  up  to  fire- 
arms; so  I  saw  that  skaith  was  to 
come  o't ;  and  that  I  wad  be  wanting 
in  my  duty  on  four  heads, — ^first,  as  a 
Christian,  second,  as  a  man,  third,  as 
a  subject,  and  fourth,  as  a  father,  if  I 
withheld  mysell  frae  the  scene ;  nor 
lifted  up  my  voice,  however  fruitlessly, 
against  such  crying  iniquity,  as  the 
wanton  letting  out  of  human  blood  ; 
sae  furth  I  hastened,  half  dressed,  with 
my  grey  stockings' rolled  up  my  thighs, 
over  ray  corduroys,  and  my  auld  hat 
aboon  my  cowl,  to  the  kail-yard  of 
contention. 

I  was  just  in  the  nick  of  time,  and 
my  presence  checked  the  effusion  of 
blood  for  a  little — ^but  wait  a  wee.  So 
high  and  furious  were  at  least  tlute  of 
the  party,  that  I  saw  it  was  catching 
water  in  a  sieve  to  waste  words  on 
them,  knowing,  as  clearly  as  the  sun 
serves  the  world,  that  interceding 
would  be  of  no  avail.  Howsomever, 
I  made  a  feint,  and  threatened  to  bowl 
away  for  a  magistreet,  if  they  wadna 
desist,  and  stop  from  their  barbarous 
and  bluidy  purpose ;  but,  i'fegs,  I  had 
better  have  keepit  my  counsel  till  it 
was  asked  for. 

"  Tailor  Mansie,"  ouoth  Maister 
Thomas  Blister,  with  a  lurious  cock  of 
his  eye ;  he  was  a  queer  Eirish  birkie, 
come  owre  for  his  yedication ;  '^  since 
ye  have  ventured  to  tlirust  your  nose," 
said  he,  *'  where  nobo4y  invited  ye, 
you  must  just  stay,"  said  he,  *'  and 
abide  by  the  conseouences.  This  is 
an  affair  of  honour,'  quoth  he ;  ^^  and 
if  ye  venture  to  stir  one  foot  from  the 
spot,  och  then,"  said  he,  "  by  the  po- 
ker of  St  Patrick,  but  whisk  through 
ye  goes  one  of  these  leaden  playthings, 
as  sure  as  ye  ever  spoiled,  a  coat,  or 
cabbaged  broad-doth.  Ye  have  now 
come  out,  ye  observe,  hark  ye,"  said 
he,  "  and  are  art  and  part  in  the  busi- 
ness ; — ^and,  if  one,  ox  both,  of  the 
principals  be  killed,  poor  devils,"  said 
ne,  '^  we  are  all  alike  liable  to  tike  our 
trial  before  the  Justiciary  Court,  hark 
ye;  and,  by  the  powers, '  said  he,  "  I 
doubt  not  but,  on  proper  considera 
liofij  ftluit  tbey  will  allow  us  to  get  off 


merciAill;f,  on  this  fdde  of  hatigingf 
by  a  vermct  of  mandatighter." 

Od,  I  fund  mysell  immediately  in  a- 
scrape ;  but  how  to  get  out  of  it  baf- 
fled my  gumption.  It  set  me  all  a 
shivering ;  yet  I  thought  that,  come 
the  warst  when  it  wad,  they  surely 
wad  not  hang  the  faither  of  a  helpless 
sma  family,  uiat  had  naething  but  his 
needle  for  their  support,  if  I  made  a 
proper  affidavy,  about  having  tried  to 
'  make  peace  between  the  youths.  So, 
conscience  being  a  brave  supporter,  I 
abode  in  silence,  though  not  without 
many  queer  and  qualmish  thochts, 
and  a  pit-patting  of  the  heart,  no  unco 
pleasant  in  the  tholing. 

''  Blood  and  wounds !"  bawled 
Maister  Tliomas  Blister,  ''  it  would 
be  a  disgrace  for  ever  on  the  honour- 
able profession  of  physic,"  egging  on 
puir  Maister  Willy  Magneesv,  whose 
face  was  as  white  as  double-bleached 
linen,  **  to  make  any  apology  for  such 
an  insult.  You  not  fit  to  doctor  a 
cat, — you  not  fit  to  bleed  a  Calf, — you 
not  fit  to  poultice  a  pig, — after  three 
years'  apprenticeship,"  said  he,  "  and 
a  winter  with  Doctor  Monro  ?  By  the 
cupping  glasses  of  Pocrates,"  said  he, 
"  and  by  the  pistol  of  Gallon,  but  I 
would  have  caned  him  on  the  spot,  if 
he  had  just  let  out  half  as  much  to 
me.  Look  ye,  man,"  said  he,  *'  look 
ye,  man,  he  is  all  shaking ;"  (this  was 
a  god's  truth,)  "  he'll  turn  tail.  At 
him  like  fire,  Willy." 

Magneesy,  though  sadly  frightened, 
looked  a  thocht  brighter ;  and  made  a 
kind  o'  half  stap  forrit.  *^  Say  that  yell 
ask  my  pardon  once  more, — and  if  no," 
said  tne  puir  lad,  with  a  voice  broken 
and  trembling,  ^^  then  we  must  just 
shoot  one  another." 

"  Devil  a  bit,"  answered  the  other^ 
"  devil  a  bit  No,  sir ;  you  must 
down  on  your  bare  knees,  and  beg  ten 
thousand  pardons  for  calling  me  out 
here,  in  a  raw  morning ;  or  I'll  have 
a  shot  at  you,  whether  you  will  or 
no." 

"  Will  you  stand  that  ?"  said  Blis- 
ter, with  eyes  like  burning  coals.  **  By 
the  living  jingo,  and  the  holy  poker, 
Magneesy,  if  you  stand  that—if  yon 
stand  that,  I  say,  I  stand  no  longer 
your  second,  but  leave  you  to  ois-i 
grace,  and  a  caning.  If  he  likes  to 
shoot  you  like  a  dog,  and  not  as  a 
gentleman,  then  his  will  be  done." 

"No,  sir,"  replied  Magneesy,  with 
a  quiyering  voice,  which,  he  tried  in 
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vain,  puir  fellow,  to  render  warlike, 
(he  nad  never  b€«n  in  the  volunteers 
like  me.)  "  Hand  us  the  pistols 
then  ;  and  let  us  do  or  die  V 

"  Spoken  like  a  hero,  and  brother 
of  the  lancet :  as  little  afraid  at  the 
sight  of  your  own  blood,  as  at  that  of 
otner  people ;"  said  Blister.  '^  Hand 
ov«r  tne  pistols." 

It  was  an  awfu'  business.  Gude 
save  us,  such  goings  on  in  a  christian 
land  !  While  Mr  Bloatsheet,  the 
young  writer,  was  in  the  act  of  doing 
what  he  was  bid,  I  again,  but  to  no 
purpose,  endeavoured  to  slip  in  a  word 
edgeways.  Magneesy  was  in  an  awfu' 
case ;  if  he  had  been  already  shot,  he 
could  not  have  looked  mair  day  and 
corpse-like ;  so  I  took  a  kind  of  whis- 
penng,  while  the  stramash  was  draw- 
ing to  a  bloody  conclusion,  with  Mais* 
ter  Harry  Molasses,  the  fourth  in  the 
spree,  who  was  standing  behind  Bloat* 
sneet,  with  a  large  mahogany  box 
under  his  arm,  something  in  shape 
like  that  of  a  licensed  packman,  gang- 
ing about  frae  house  to  house,  through 
the  country-side,  selling  toys  and  trin- 
kets ;  or  nifiering  plaited  ear-rings  and 
sic  like,  wi'  young  lasses,  for  auld  sil- 
ver coins,  or  cracked  rea-spoons. 

"  Oh !"  answered  he  very  compo« 
sedly,  as  if  it  had  been  a  caunister  fu' 
of  black-rappee,  or  blackguard,  that 
he  had  just  lifted  down  from  his  tap- 
shelf,  "  it's  just  Doctor  Blister's  saws, 
whittles,  and  big  knives,  in  case  ony 
of  their  Ipgs  or  arms  be  blawn  away, 
that  he  may  cut  them  off,"  Little 
wad  have  prevented  me  sinking  down 
through  tne  ground,  had  I  not  re- 
membered, at  the  preceese  moment, 
that  I  myself  was  a  soldier,  and  liable, 
when  the  hour  of  danger  threatened,    nevertheless,  I  trust  the  visibility  od 


The  Bidodt^  Biuineti 

the  pistols  like  lightning ;  and,  as  aoou 
as  I  got  my  hands  ta'en  from  myeen, 
and  looked  about,  wae's  mc,  I  saw 
Magneesy  clap  his  hand  to  his  brow^' 
wheel  round  like  a  pierie,  or  a  sheep 
seized  wi  the  isturdie,  and  then'tday: 
flap  down  on  his  braidside,  breakings 
the  necks  of  half  a  dozen  cabbage- 
stocks,  three  of  which  were  afterwanU- 
clean  lost,  as  we  couldna  pit  them  all 
into  the  pat  at  ae  time.  The  haill  o' 
us  ran  forrit,  but  foremost  was  Bloat-- 
sheet,  who,  seizing  Magneesy  by  the 
hand,  said,  wi'  a  mournfiil  face,  ^'  I. 
hope  you  forgive  me  ?  only  say  this  as- 
long  as  you  nave  breath  ;  for  I  am  oflT 
to  Leith  harbour  in  half  a  minute." 

The  bluid  was  rinning  ova:  puir 
Magneesy 's  een,  and  drib^  diibbliiig- 
frae  the  neb  o'  his  nose,  so  he  was 
truly  in  a  pitiful  state;  but  he  said' 
witn  more  strength  than  I  thocht  he 
could  have  mustered, — "  Yes,  yesy 
fly  for  your  life.  I  am  dying  without 
much  pain — fly  for  your  life,  for  I  am* 
a  gone  man !" 

Bloatsheet  bounced  tlirough  the  \Al 
kail-yard  like  a  maukin,  damb  ower 
the  bit  wa,  and  aff  like  mad ;  while 
Blister  was  feeling  Magnees/s  poise 
with  ane  hand,  and  looking  at  his  doo* 
tor's  watch,  which  he  had  m  the  ither. 
'<  Do  ye  think  that  the  puir  lad  will 
live,  doctor  ?"  said  J  till  nim. 

He  gave  his  head  a  wise  sha):e,  and* 
only  observed,  "  I  dare'say,  it  will  be 
a  hanging  business  amaiig  us.  In 
what  direction  do  you  think,  Mansiei 
we  should  all  take  flight  ?" 

But  I  answered  bravely,  *'  Flee 
them  that  will,  I'se  flee  nane.  If  I 
am  ta'en  prisoner,  the  town-oflicers 
maun  take  me  frae  my  ain  house ;  but^ 


to  be  called  out,  in  marching-order, 
to  the  field  of  battle.  Butby  tnis  time 
the  pistols  were  handed  to  the  two  in- 
fatuated young  men,  Mr  Bloatsheet, 
as  fierce  as  a  hussar  dragoon,  and  Mag- 
nedsy  as  supple  ia  the  knees  as  if  he 


my  innocence  will  be  as  plain  4S  a 
pikestaff  to  the  een  of  the  fifteen !"  . 
''  What  then,  Mansie,  will  we  dft 
with  poor  Magneesy  ?  Give  us  yoop 
advice  in  need." 

Let  us  carry  him  down  to  my  ain 
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was  all  on  oiled  hinges ;  so  the  next  bed,"  answered  I ;  '^  I  wad  not  deseit 

consideration  was  to  get  weel  out  of  a  fellow-creature  in  his  dying  hour  I 

Jthe  way,  the  lookers-on  running  near-  Help  me  down  wi'  him,  and  then  flee 

ly  as  great  a  chance  of  being  shot  as  the  country  as  fast  as  you  arts  able !" 

the  principals,  they  no  being  accus-  We   immediately  proceeded,  ancl 

tomed,  like  me,  for  instance,  to  the  lifted  the  poor  lad,  whae  had  now 

use  of  arms;   on  which  account,  I  dwammed  away,  upon  our  wife's  haiid^ 

scouged  mysell  behind  a  big  pear-  -barrow — ^Blister  tiudng  the  feet^  and 

tree ;  baith  being  to  fire  when  Blister  me  the  oxters,  whereby  X  ffot  my 

gied  the  word ^  Off*!"  waistcoat  a'  japanned  wrd^Kh3dt.in>. 

I  had  hardly  jouged  into  my  hidy-  when  we  got  him  kid  rt^^wd^^UfBrn 

hole,  when  *' crack-«-<rack"  played  ceeded  to  carry  him  bet WesQiiwwiir 
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the  doss,  just  as  if  he  had  heen  a 
stickit  sheep^  and  in  at  the  back  door^ 
which  cost .  us  some  trouble,  being 
iharrow,  and  the  barrow  getting  jam- 
incd  in ;  but^  at  lang  and  last^  we  got 
hitn  striekcd  out  aboon  the  blankets, 
having  previously  shooken  Benjie,  and 
waukened  him  out  of  his  moming^s 
nap. 

A'  this  being  accompHshed,  and 
got  ower.  Blister  decamped,  leaving 
me  my  lievinjg  lane,  excepting  Benjie, 
wha  was  next  to  naebody,  in  the  house 
with  th^  deeing  man.  A^at  a  frightfu' 
face  he  had,  all  smeared  over  with 
bluid  and  pouther — and  I  really  ja- 
loused,  that  if  he  deed  in  that  room, 
•it  wad  be  haunted  for  ever  mair,.he 
being  in  a  manner  a  murdered  man,  so 
that,  even  should  I  be  acquitted  of 
art  and  pairt,  his  ghaist  might  still 
come  to  bother  us,  making  our  house 
a  hell  upon  yearth,  and  frighting  us 
out  of  our  seven  senses.  But,  in  the 
midst  of  my  dreadful  surmeeses,  when 
all  was  still,  so  that  you  might  have 
heard  a  pin  fall,  a  knock,  knock, 
Jknock,  cam  to  the  door,  on  which, 
coming  to  my  senses,  I  dreaded  first 
that  it  was  the  death-chap,  and  sync 
that  the  affair  had  gotten  wind,  and 
that  it  was  the  beagles  come  in 
search  of  me ;  so  I  kissed  little  Benjie, 
wha  was  sitting  on  his  creepie,  blub- 
bering and  greeting  for  his  parritch, 
while  a  tear  stood  in  my  ain  ee,  as  I 
■gaed  forrit  to  lift  the  sneck,  to  let  the 
officers,  a»  I  thocht,  harrie  our  house, 
by  carrying  aff  me,  its  master ;  but  it 
was,  thank  heevan,  only  Tammy  Bod- 
kin, coming  in  whistling  to  his  wark, 
with  some  measuring-papers  hinging 
round  his  neck. 

'*  Ah,  Tammy,"  said  I  to  him,  my 
heart  warming  at  a  kent  face,  and 
making  the  laddie,  although  my 
bounden  servant  by  a  regular  inden- 
ture of  five  years,  a  fWend  in  my  need, 
^'  come  in,  my  man.  I  fear  ye'U  hae 
to  take  charge  of  the  busiuessfbr  dome 
time  to  come ;  mind  what  I  tell'd  ye 
about  the  sluiping  and  the'  cutting, 
and  no  making  the  gase  ower  warm, 
aa  I  doubt  I  am  about  to  be  faarled 
awa  to  the  tolbooth." 

Tammy's  heart  latro  to  his  month. 
"  Ay,  nlaister,"  he  said,  '^yere  joldng. 
Whst  should  ye  have-  done  ttiat  ye 
-should  be  ta'en  to  sic  an  ill  place  ?" 

'*  Ayy  Tammy,  lad,"  answered  I, 
"  it  IB  but  ower  true." — "  Wed,  weel," 
quo'  Tammy — I  really  thought  it  a 


great  deal  of  the  laddie—"  weel,  weel, 
they  cann&  prevent  me  comins  to  sew 
beside  ye ;  ami,  if  I  can  tike  the  mea- 
sure of  customers  without,  ye  can  cut 
the  claith  within.  But  what  is't  for^ 
maister  ?" 

"  Come  in  here,"  said  I  to  him, 
"  and  believe  your  ain  een.  Tammy, 
my  man." 

*'  Losh  me  !"  cried  the  puir  laddie^, 
glowring  at  the  bluidy  face*  of  the 
man  in  the,  bed.  "  Ay-»-ay — ay  ! 
maister ;  save  us,  maister  ;  ay-*— ay- 
ay — you  have  na  clowred  his  ham« 
pan  wi*  the  goose  ?  Ay,  maister,  mais« 
ter  !  whaten  an  unyearthly  sight ! ! 
I  doubt  they'll  hang  us  a' ;  you  for 
doing't— and  me  on  suspicion— and 
Benjie  as  art  and  part,  puir  thing. 
But  I'll  rin  for  a  doctor.  Will  I, 
maister  ?" 

The  thocht  had  never  stitick  me  be^ 
fore,  being  in  a  sort  of  a  manner  diii^ 
stupid ;  but  catching  up  the  word,  I 
said  wi'  all  my  pith  and  birr,  "  Rin, 
rin,  Tammy,  rin  for  life  and  death !" 

But  Tammy  bolted  like  a  nine-year- 
auld,  never  looking  behint  his  tail: 
so,  in  less  than  ten  minutes,  he  re- 
turned, hauling  alang  auld  Doctol: 
Gripes,  wh^m  he  had  waukened  ottt 
o'  his  bed,  by  the  lug  and  horn,  at 
the  very  time  I  was  trying  to  quiet 
young  l^en^ie,  wha  v^ras  following  me 
up  and  down  the  house,  as  I  was  pa- 
cing to  and  fro  in  distraction,  girning 
and  whinging  for  his  breakfast. 

'*  Bad  business,  bad  business ;  bless 
us,  what  is  this  ?"  said  the  auld  Do<^- 
tor,  staring  at  Magneesy's  bluidy  face 
through  his  silver  spectacles—**  What's 
the  matter?" 

The  puir  patient  knew  at  ance  his 
maister  s  tongue,  and,  lifting  iip  atie 
of  his  eyes,  the  other  being  stifr  and 
barkened  down,  said  in  a  melancholy 
voice,  '*  Ay,  master,  do  ye  think  ni 
get  better?*^ 

Doctor  Gripes,  auld  mafUashe  was, 
started  back,  as  if  he  had  been  a 
French  dancing-master,  or  had  stram- 
pit  on  a  het  bar  of  iron.  *^  Tom,  Tom, 
18  this  you  ?  what,  in  the  name  of  won- 
der, has  done  this?"  Then  feefinghis 
wrist— •"  but  your  pulse  is  qiiite  good. 
Have  you  fallen,  boy  ?  Where  is  ^e 
blood  cbming  firom  ?" 

'*  Somewhere  about  the  hairy  soau^>" 
amswered  Magneesy,  in  their  own  sort 
of  lingo.  '*  I  doubt  some  aftar'tf  cot 
through  ?' 

The  Doctor  immediately  bade  hifn 
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ie  quiet^  and  hush^  as  he  was  getting 
B  needle  and  silken  thread  ready  to 
sew  it  up ;  ordering  mc  to  get  a  ba- 
son and  water  ready^  to  wash  the  puir 
lad's  phys(^.  I  did  so  as  hard  as  I 
was  able,  though  I  was  na  sure  aboot 
the  bluid  just ;  auld  Dr  Gripes  watch- 
ing ower  my  shouther^  wi'  a  lighted 
penny  candle  in  ae  hand^  and  the 
needle  and  thread  in  the  ither^  to  see 
where  the  bluid  spouted  frae.  But 
we  were  as  daft  as  wise ;  so  he  bade 
me  tak  my  big  sheer^^  and  cut  out  a' 
the  hair  on  the  fore  part  of  the  head 
as  bare  as  my  loof ;  and  syne  we  wash- 
ed^ and  better  washed ;  so  Magiieesy 
got  the  ither  ee  up^  when  the  barken- 
ed bluid  was  loosed,  looking,  though 
as  pale  as  a  clean  shirt,  mair  frighted 
than  hurt ;  until  it  became  as  plain 
as  pease  to  us  all,  first  to  the  Doctor, 
syne  to  me,  and  syne  to  Tammy  Bod- 
lun,  and  last  of  a'  to  Magneesy  J^im- 
sell,  that  his  skin  was  na  sae  much  as 
peeled  ;  so  we  helped  him  out  of  the 
bed,  and  blithe  was  I  to  see  the  lad 
standing  on  the  floor^  without  a  baud, 
on  his  ain  feet* 

I  did  my  best  to  clean  his  neckcloth 
and  sark-neck  of  the  bluid,  making 
him  look  as  dacentish  as  possible,  con- 
aidering  circumstances;  and  lending 
him,  as  the  Scripture  commands,  my 
tartan  maud  to  nide  the  infirmity  of 
}iis  bluidy  breeks  and  waistcoat ; 
hame  gaed  he  and  his  maister  thegi- 
ther,  me  standing  at  our  closs  moudi, 
wishing  them  a  guid  morning,  and 
blithe  to  see  their  backs.    Indeed,  a 


condenined  thief  with  th«  rope  about 
his  neck,  and  the  white  cowl  tied  ower 
his  een,  to  say  naethins  of  his  hands 
jerked  thegither  behind  his  back^  and 
on  the  nick  of  being  thrown  ower> 
couldna  have  been  mair  thankfu  for  a 
reprieve  than  I  was,  at  that  same 
blessed  moment.  It  was  like  Adam 
seeing  the  deil's  rear  marching  out  o' 
Paradise,  if  ane  may  be  allowed  to 
think  sic  a  thing. 

The  haill  business,  tag,  rag,  and 
bob-tail,  soon,  however,  spunkit  out, 
and  was  the  town  talk  for  mair  than 
ae  day.    But  ye'll  hear. 

At  the  first  I  pitied  the  puir  laida, 
that  I  thocht  had  fled  for  ever  and 
aye  from  their  native  country,  to  ^ea•• 
gal,  Seringa^tam,  Botany  Bay,  or  Ja- 
maica ;  leaving  behint  them  idl  theur 
friends  and  auld  Scotland,  as.  they 
might  never  hear  o'  the  gudeness  o£ 
Providence  in  their  behalf.  Bat*^ 
wait  a  wee. 

Wad  ve  believe  it  ?  As  sure's  death, 
the  haill  was  but  a  wicked  trick  played 
by  that  mischeevous  loon  Blister  and 
his  cronies,  upon  ane  that  was  a  sim« 

Ele  and  saft-neaded  callant.  Deil  a 
aet  was  in  the  ae  pistol  but  a  pliiff 
o'  pouther ;  and,  in  the  ittter,,  a  car- 
tridge paper  fii'  o'  bull's  blood  was 
rammed  down  upon  the  charge,  the 
which,  hitting  Magneesy  on  me  ee- 
bree,  had  caused  a  business,  that  seem- 
ed to  have  putten  him  out  o'  life,  and 
nearly  pat  me  (though  ane  of  the  vo- 
lunteers) out  of  my  seven  senses. 


CHRISTMAS  GIFTS. 


When  four  young  maidens,  all 
beautiful  as  angels,  come  floating  in, 
wreathed  arm  in  arm,  beneath  the 
hig}i-arched  door  of  a  drawing-room, 
where  you  are  sitting  on  an  Ottoman 
in  romantic  reverie,  how  starts  the 
dreamer  to  his  feet  at  the  instanta- 
neous Apparition !  The  efiect,  at  first, 
is  as  of  a  single  overpowering  counte- 
nance— a  combination  of  the  four  into 
one— the  magic  of  a  mysterious  Mo- 
nad. Eyes,  noses,  cheelcs,  lips  breathe 
love  ana  delight,  smiles  and  kisses- 


even  as  if  the  garland  were  bat  one 
flower,  the  galaxy  but  one  star.  It  is 
but  one  fair  cloud  illuminated  by  the 
sunlight— a  holy  glee  of  ibor  voices, 
but  one  harmony !  Christopher  North 
supports  himseu  on  his  crutch,  and 
bends  down  before  the  undistingoish- 
able  glory.  His  senses,  his  imagina- 
tion, his  reason  are  bewildered — all  is 
bright  dazzling  confusion  before  the 
old  man's  eyes — and  you  may  count 
the  very  beatings  of  his  iieart.  As  the 
divine  rustling  of  silks  and  satins  i^ 
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•][>rosdie8^  he  cbHects  his  %randering 
thoughts^  and  gaping  with  incipient 
disMfmination^  he  chuckles  to  ob« 
■setve  that  they  are  not  angels — not 
goddesses^  bat  four  young  flesh-and- 
blood  misses^  each  in  her  way  prettier 
than  her  pretty  mama,  a  Forget-me« 
Not,  a  Friendship's  Offering,  a  Lite- 
rary Souvenir,  a  Christian  Remem- 
brancer. 

.  Now,  we  know  not  how  we  could 
better  have  expressed  our  satisfaction 
on  beholding  the  entree  into  our  Sanc- 
tum Sanctorum  of  these  Four  Bloom- 
ing Perennials.  They  are  all  jewels 
—-delights — ^perfect  loves.  How  hap- 
py can  we  be  with  either — ^not  were 
the  other  dear  charmer  away*-but 
were  they  merely  lying  asleep  for  a 
season  on  our  capacious  table !  Sweet 
creatures !  we  are  in  love  with  you  all, 
nor  perhaps  would  it  be  gallant  to  de- 
clare a  preference.  Each  becomes  Sul- 
tana in  her  turn— according  to  the 
ipovements  of  that  most  capricious  of 
all  passions — custom  cannot  stale  your 
infinite  variety — and  we  swear  to  be 
£uthful  to  you  during  the  period  of 
our  natural  lives,  in  all  the  innocent 
affection  of  Platonic  polygamy. 

There  was  a  clever  paper  in  our  last 
Number  upon  Metaphors,  showing, 
thkt  broken  Metaphors  (like  other 
bankrupts)  always  make  the  best  fi- 
gure. We  are  availing  ourselves  of 
that  (excellent  doctrine,  and  extending 
its  principle  to  composition  in  general. 
We  have  spoken  first  of  angels,  we 
think — then  of  pretty  girls — and  now, 
still  meaning  the  same  thing,  we  use 
the  common  word,  volumes — volumes 
— twelve  shillings,  half  bound  or  in 
boards— embellished  with  engravings 
from  pictures  by  th6  first  masters,  and 
the  letter-press  furnished  by  forty  of 
the  best  poets  of  the  age. 
^  Now  what  is  there  to  hinder  a  fero- 
-dons,  sha^y-eye-browed  Aristarchus 
of  an  editor  or  contributor  to  frighten 
off  with  a  single  frown  all  these  four 
virgin  volumes  ?  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  their  contents  are  extremely  tri- 
fling—not to  be  weighed  for  a  single 
moment,  against  tlie  article  Steam 
Engine  in  any  Encyclopsedia,  or  the 
Stot's  Principles  of  Political  Economy. 
It  would  be  rash  to  assert  that  the 
state  of  mankind — ^nay  even  of  Europe, 
will  be  widely,  deeply,  or  permanently 
afieqjkedl  hj  the  publication  of  these 
amuial  periodicals.  In  half  a  century 
tbey  may  even  be  generally  forgot- 

Vot.  XIX. 


ten — ^but  who  cares,  if  they  are  all 
perused  or  looked  at  with  pleasures 
now  ?  Of  all  prospects,  that  of  the 
frtture  is  surely  the  most  uninter- 
esting. The  present  for  our  money, 
afad  the  more  it  is  embellished  the  bet- 
ter, for  it  ridily  deserves  cuts.  None 
but  ninnies  look  into  futurity,  and  what 
thanks  will  they  get  for  their  pains  ? 
Why  not  a  creature  bom  ten  years  hence 
will  ever  so  much  as  condescend  to 
know  that  they  ever  existed.  Should 
it  so  happen  that  some  one  of  the 
Paulo-post-futurum  gentry  should  lay 
his  hand  on  an  author  who  ap- 
pealed to  posterity,  can  there  be  a 
doubt  that  he  wUl  break  out  into 
a  horse-laugh,  and  ask  if  the  idiot 
could  have  believed  in  his  heart  that 
children  were  wiser  than  their  fa- 
thers ?  Show  us  an  instance  ip^  ai^  re- 
spectable gentleman,  pa^fS^gg^muster- 
as  a  blockhead  all  his  cjWnnfetime, 
and  imposing  on  posterity  as  a  first- 
rate  fellow. — No,  it  won't  do. — Once  a 
dunce,  always  a  duftce.  If  a  literary 
man,  a  genius,  cannot  hold  up  his 
head  above  water,  but  suffers  it  to  be 
kept  under  for  the  short  space  of  twen- 
ty minutes,  not  all  the  Humane  Socie- 
ties on  earth  will  resuscitate  him.  We 
shall  suppose  that  he  has  been  found 
drowned,  and  he  must  be  buried  under 
a  plain  slab.  But  get  a  name — a  title 
from  your  coiitemporanes,  however 
small,  be  it  even  that  of  Count  Tims, 
and  you  are  immortal. — ^Tims  will  be 
triumphant  over  Time.  Saturn  wDl 
in  vain  try  to  devour  him — ^long  after 
he  has  made  no  bones  of  Wordsworth, 
and  all  those  other  wiseacres  who  put 
their  trust  in  posterity. 

Where  were  we  ?  Let  us  see.  Ay,  . 
the  Literary  Souvenir ;  or.  Cabinet  of 
Poetry  and  Romance,  editcid  by  Alaric 
A.  Watts.  Six  thousand  copies,  he 
tells  us,  of  last  year's  volume  have  been 
sold,  and  we  can  easily' believe  it.  Our 
own  article  upon  it  could  not  do  less 
than  introduce  it  into  a  thousand  bou-* 
doirs.  This  year  there  is  no  falling 
off;  on  the  contrary,  the  tree  has  come 
to  its  full  bearing,  and  the  fruit  is  of 
brighter  hue  and  richer  flavour.  That 
palate  would  be  indeed  fastidious  that 
could  not  relish  such  a  dessert.  It  is  a 
failing  of  ours  to  get  drowsy  after  din- 
ner, especially  in  the  heat  of  a  Christ- 
mas fire;  but  with  this  awakening 
volume  spread  fan-like  before  our 
eyes,  they  retain  all  their  usual  lustre 
throughout  the  evening.  What  delici- 
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0U8  engravingB !  Only  look  at  The  Lo- 
vers' Quarrel  !  Havens  and  earth, 
quan'el  with  such  a  bright,  breathing, 
and  beautiful  bosom  !  Where  may 
you  seek  for  calm  beneath  the  skies^ 
if  it  sleep  not  between  these  tranquil 
billows  ?  There  is  the  luxury  of  love, 
hallowed  by  its  innocence ! — a  table 
spread  in  Paradise,  to  be  deserted  for 
the  fare  of  the  common  earth  ! — Or  lo ! 
the  "  Forsaken"  smiles  faintly  at  her 
own  credulity,  and  the  evaporation  of 
her  lover's  sigh  !  The  dream  is  gone, 
and  the  languor  of  its  delight  hangs 
all  over  the  maiden's  face  and  frame. 
But  sorely  mistaken  indeed  art  thou, 
•O  fair  L.  E.  L.,  in  murmuring  for 
such  a  Juliet,  such  a  strain  as, 
"  Forget  me— I  would  not  have  thee 

know 
Of  the  youth  and  bloom  thy  falseness  laid 

low; 
Tliat  the  green  grass  grows,  the  cypresses 

wave, 
And  the  death-stone  lies  on  thy  once 

love's  grave !" 
Never  was  there  a  more  needless 
waste  of  sympathetic  sorrow;  for  with- 
in three  months  after  she  sat  to  Mr 
Newton  for  her  picture,  did  she,  the 
'*  Forsaken,"  elope  to  Gretna-Green 
with  a  particular  friend  of  ODoherty's, 
and  before  the  year  had  expired,  was 
she  safely  delivered  of  twins.  Noto- 
rious facts  like  these  rob  fiction  of  half 
its  pathos ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  shed 
tears  over  youth  and  beauty  brought 
to-bed  under  such  circumstances. 
Should  L.  £.  L.  introduce  into  a  fu- 
ture Souvenir  the  ^'  Forsaken"  as  a 
widow,  let  her  remember  that  weeds 
are  mere  annuals,  and  entitle  her  epi- 
thalamium  (or^  as  that  accomplish- 
ed scholar,  the  late  Dr  Pirie,  would 
have  said,  epicedium)  *'  A  Year  and 
a  Day."  • 

The  "Kiss,"  drawn  by  J.M.Wright, 
after  Retch,  (fee  his  illustrations  of 
Goethe's  Faust,)  is,  if  possible,  still 
more  charming — fond  and  impassion- 
ed, but  perfectly  chaste  and  pure,  and 
not  to  be  gazed  on,  without  delight, 
by  man  of  woman  born.  While  Lady 
Louisa' Jane  Russell,  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
from  the  statue  of  Chantry  at  Woburn 
Abbey,  calms  the  spirit  with  a  far  dif- 
ferent image— that  of  childish  delight 
and  love — as  the  fair  creation  stands^ 
unadorned  and  innocent  as  an  infant, 
and  presses  with  both  gentle  hands  a 
dove  to  her  sinless  bosom. 


But  we  must  turn  to  the  poetry. 
And  here  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  pre^ 
sent  our  readers  with  one  of  the  very 
best  compositions  in  the  volume^  from 
the  pen  of  the  editor :— • 

THE  PO£T*S  DEN, 

A  Sketch  on  the  ^t. 

Thut,  in  this  calm  retreat,  so  richly  fraiight 
With  mental  light,  and  luxury  of  thought,  ^ 
Hia  life  steals  on. 

ROOERS. 

•Tis  the  "leafy.month  of  June," 

And  the  pale  and  placid  moon, 

In  the  east  her  cresset  rearing, 

Tells  that  summer's  eve  is  wearing  ;— 

But  the  sun  is  lingering  still 

0*er  the  old,  accustom*d  hill, 

And  condenses  all  his  rays 

In  one  broad,  attemper'd  blaze,— 

Twilight's  shadows  deepening *round  him, 

Like  a  king  when  foes  surround  him, 

Gathering,  since  he  scorns  to  fly* 

Life's  last  energies  to  die ! 

See !  the  parting  god  of  day 
Leaves  a  trail  upon  his  way,—- 
Like  the  memory  of  the  dead 
When  the  sainted  soul  is  fled,— 
And  it  chequers  all  the  skies 
With  its  bright,  innumerous  dyes.         , 
Waves  of  clouds,  all  rich  and  glowing,  .\ 
Each  into  the  other  flowing, 
Pierced  by  many  a  crimson  streak,    . 
Like  the  blush  on  Beauty's  cheek ; 
Here  and  there  dark  purple  tinges 
Peering  through  their  sa^ron  fringes, 
(Amethysts  of  price  untold, 
Set  in  shrines  of  virgin  gold,} 
And,  anon,  a  dewy  star. 
Twinkling  from  blue  depths  afar. 
Bright  as  Woman's  tearful  eye 
When  she  weeps,  she  scarce  knows  why. 
Not  a  sound  disturbs  the  hush, 
Save  the  mountain-torrent's  gush, 
As  it  struggles,  with  a  bound. 
From  the  deptli  of  shades  profound  ;  '  , 
Now  through  tangled  brush- wood  sitniy- 

ing, 
Now  o'er  velvet  moss  dela3ring, 
Lapsing  now  in  parted  streams, 
Like  a  youthful  poet's  dreams, 
And,  anon,  their  haven  won, 
Gently  gliding  into  one !  « . 

Cooling  breezes  bathe  the  brow 
With  delicious  fragrance  now ; 
Incense  sweet  from  many  a  bower ; 
Odours  from  each  closing  flower ; 
Swell  upon  the  rising  gale. 
On  the  charmed  sense  prevail. 
Till  the  pulse  forgets  to  move. 
And  the  soul  is  "  drunk  with  love  f  ** 
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Where  yon  sweet  clematis  flings, 
Tpi  and  wide,  its  starry  rings ; 
Where  the  graceful  jasmine's  braid, 
Makes  a.  green,  eye-soothing  shade, 
'And  their  shoots  united  rove 
O'er  the  trelliced  roof  above, — 
Deep  embower'd  from  tnortal  ken, 
Thread  we  now  a  Fo^'s  Den ! 

Bright  confusion  revels  there, 
Ne*er  had  she  a  realm  more  fair ; 
*Tis  a  wilderness  of  mind. 
Redolent  of  tastes  refined. 
Tomes  of  wild  romantic  lore, 
Cuird  from  Fancy's  brightest  store,— 
(Caskets  full  of  gems  sublime. 
From  the  silent  depths  of  Time,) 
Poets,  whose  conceptions  high 
Are  sparka  of  immortality ; 
Sages,  Wisdom's  self  hath  crown 'dj 
People  all  the  walls  around ; 
Or  beneath  the  'wilder'd  eye, 
In  **  admired  disorder  "  lie 
tngots  rich  of  Fancy's  ore. 
Scattered  o'er  the  crowded  floor. 

Mystic  scraps  are  strewn  around, 
Like  the  oracles  profound 
Of  the  Delphic  prophetess; 
And — as  difficult  to  guess  !— 
China  vases,  filled  with  flowers. 
Fresh  from  evening's  dewy  bowers ; 
Love-gifts  from  his  lady  fair. 
Knots  of  ribbon,  locks  of  hair ; 
Sprigs  of  myrtle,  sent;,  to  keep 
Memory  from  too  sound  a  sleep ; 
Violets,  blue  as  are  the  eyes 
That  awake  his  softest  sighs, 
And  reward  his  love-sick  lays 
With  their  smiles  of  more  tiian  praise ; 
Spells  of  sweetness,  gather'd  'round. 
Make  those  precincts  hallow'd  ground  ! 

Here  a  broken,  stringless  lute ; 
There  a  masker's  antic  suit ; 
Fencing  foils ;  a  Moorish  brand ; 
Tokens  strange  from  many  a  land ; 
Memory's  lights  to  many  a  scene 
Where  his  roving  steps  have  been ; 
Cameos  rich,  from  mighty  Rome ; 
Laurel  wreathes  from  "S^gil's  tomb ; 
Golden  fruit  from  Scio's  vine ; 
Views  along  the  winding  Rhine ; 
Wither'd  shrubs  from  Castaly, 
Spread  below,  or  ranged  on  high, 
Mingle  there  promiscuously ! 
And  many  a  fair  and  sunny  face. 
Many  a  sculptured  shape  of  grace, 
Such  as  Guido's  pencil  warqi'd, 
And  Canova's  chisel  form'd,— 
Brows  by  deathless  genius  crown'd,— * 
Breathe  their  inspiration  'round ; 
Like  the  smile  of  primal  Light, 
Making  even  Chaos  bright. 


By  the  open  lattice  sitting, 
Fever'd  streams  of  beauty  flitting  ' 
O'er  his  heart,  and  o'er  his  brain. 
In  one  bright,  unbroken  chain  ; 
Drinking  deep  through  every  sense. 
Draughts  of  pleasure,  too  intense,— 
Mark  the  poet's  glistening  eye 
Wandering  now  o'er  earth  and  sky ! 

'Tis  a  blissful  hour  to  him,— - 
Slave  of  feeling— child  of  whim !— > 
Builder  of  the  lofty  rhyme,— 
Bard,— musician,— painter,— mime  ; 
Ever  sway'd  by  impulse  strong. 
Each  by  tums^  and  nothing  long : 
Fickle  as  the  changing  rays 
Round  the  sun's  descending  blaze ; 
Still  in  search  of  idle  toys ; 
Pining  after  fancied  joys ; 
All  that  charm'd  his  heart  or  eye. 
Sought — possess'd— and  then  thrown  by ! 
Doom'd  on  shadows  thus  to  brood. 
Whilst  life's  more  substantial  good. 
All  that  wiser  bosoms  prize,    f 
Fades  like  day  from  yonder  skies ! 

There  is  much  fancy  of  thought  and 
elegance  of  expression  in  the  ^^  Ode  to 
a  Steam«Boat/  byT.  Doubleday,  Esq. 

ODE  TO  A  STEAM-BOAT. 

On  such  an  eve,  perchance,  as  this, 
When  not  a  zephyr  skims  the  deep. 
And  sea-birds  rest  upon  the  abyss. 
Scarce  by  its  heaving  rocked  to  sleeps—* 
•  On  such  an  eve  as  this,  perchance. 
Might  Scylla  eye  the  blue  expanse. 

The  languid  ocean  scarce  at  all 
Amongst  the  sparkling  pebbles  hisshig— 
The  lucid  wavelets,  as  they  fall. 
The  sunny  beach  in  whispers  kissuig, 
Leave  not  a  furrow— 4S  tiiey  say 
Oft  haps,  when  pleasure  ebbs  away. 

Full  many  a  broad  but  delicate  tint 
Is  spread  upon  the  liquid  plain ; 
Hues  rich  as  aught  from  fancy's  mint, 
Enamell'd  meads,  or  golden  grain  ;— 
Flowers  submarine,  or  purple  heath. 
Are  mircor'd  from  the  world  beneatlK 

One  tiny  star-beam,  &intly  trembling. 
Gems  the  still  waters*  tranquil  breast ; 
Mark  the  dim  spairldet,  so  resembling 
Its  parent  in  the  shadowing  east  ;— 
It  seems— so  pure,  so  bright  the  trace'— 
As  sea  and  sky  had  changed  their  place. 

Hush'd  is  the  loud  tongue  of  the  deep  :— 
Yon  glittering  sail,  for  o'er  the  tide. 
Amid  its  course  appears  to  sleep  ; 
We  watch,  but  only  know  it  glide 
Still  on,  by  a  bright  track  aiiEir, 
Like  genius,  or  a  falling  star ! 
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Oh !  such  an  eve  is  son*ow*s  balm. 
Yon  lake  the  poet*s  Hippocrene : 
And  who  would  ruffle  such  a  calm. 
Or  cast  a  cloud  o'er  such  a  scene ! 
'Tie  done !— -and  nature  weeps  thereati 
Thou  boisterous  progeny  of  Watt ! 

Wast  thou  a  grampus,  nay,  a  whale. 
Or  ork  one  sees  in  Ariosto : 
Went*st  thou  by  rudder,  oar,  or  sail. 
Still  would*st  thou  not  so  outrage  gusto  I 
But  when  did  gusto  ever  dream 
Of  seeing  ships  propelled  by  steam  ? 

Now  blazing  like  a  dozen  comets. 
And  rushing  as  if  nought  could  bind  thee, 
The  while  thy  strange  internal  vomits 
A  sooty  train  of  smoke  behind  thee ; 
Tearing  along  the  azure  vast, 
With  a  great  chimney  for  a  mast ! 

Satan,  when  scheming  to  betray  us, 
He  left  of  old  his  dark  dominions, 
And  wing*4  his  murky  way  through  Chaosy 
And  waved  o*er  Paradise  his  pmions ; 
Whilst  Death  and  Sin  came  at  his  back, 
Would  leave,  methinks,  just  such  a  track. 

Was  there   no  quirk,-— one  can't  tell 

how,— 
No  stiff-necked  flaw— no  quiddit  latent, 
Thou  worst  of  all  sea-monsters  thou  ! 
That  might  have  undermined  thy  pa* 

tent, 
Or  kept  it  in  the  inventor's  desk- 
Fell  bane  of  all  that's  picturesque  ? 

Should  Neptune  in  his  turn  invade  thee. 
And  at  a  pinch  old  Vulcan  fail  thee, 
Tlie  sooty  mechanist  who  made  thee 
May  hold  it  duty  to  bewail  thee  :^ 
But  I  shall  bring  a  garland  votive. 
Thou  execrable  locomotive ! 

He  must  be  long-tongued,  with  a  wit- 
ness. 
Whoe'er  shall  prove,  to  my  poor  notion, 
It  sorts  with  universal  fitness 
To  make  yon  clear,  pellucid  ocean. 
That  holds  not  one  polluted  drop, 
Bear  on  its  breast  a  blacksmith's  shop# 

Philosophers  may  talk  of  science. 
And  mechanicians  of  utility ; 
In  such  I  have  but  faint  reliance : 
To  admire  thee  passeth  my  ability ; 


My  taste  is  left  at  double  dittence^ 
At  the  first  sea-qmke  of  thy  piftOBS. 

It  may  be  orthodox  alid  wise. 
And  catholic,  and  transcendeataly 
To  the  useful  still  to  8acrifice» 
Without  a  sigh,  the  ornamental ; 
But  be  it  granted  me,  at  least. 
That  I  may  never  be  the  priest ! 

Magazines,  newspapers^  reviews^ 
have  teemed^  do  teem,  and  will  teem^ 
with  extracts  from  Mr  Watts's  lite- 
rary Souvenir.  We  have  giyen  these 
two  poems^  both  for  their  own  great 
merits  and  because  we  have  nowhere 
seen  them  quoted.  We  should  sup- 
pose there  are  not  fewer  than  eighty 
articles  in  the  volume^  in  prose  and 
yex^ — not  many  of  them  below  medi« 
ocrity — ^mostjof  them  extremely  good, 
and  a  few  of  first-rate  excellence.  The 
volume  is  indeed  everything  that  it 
ought  to  be  in  composition  and  in  em« 
bellishment.* 

The  ^'Amulet,  or  Christian  and  Lite- 
rary Remembrancer,"  is  of  a  somewhat 
different  character  from  the  others^ihaV'^ 
ing  more  of  a  religious  spirit.  The 
editor  explains  his  views  very  judici-* 
ously  in  a  well-written  preface  :— 

^  It  has  appeared  to  the  publishers  of 
the  present  volume,  that  a  work  which 
should  blend  religious  instraction  with  li-« 
terary  amusement  was  still  a  deadertOum  t 
—for  the  infiuence  of  Religion  is  always 
most  powerful  when  she  is  made  to  de- 
light those  whom  it  is  her  office  to  teach  ; 
and  many,  who  would  perhaps  shun  her 
in  the  severer  garb  in  which  she  some- 
times appears,  may  be  won  to  her  side 
by  the  attractions  of  a  more  tasteful  at- 
tire. The  work,  however,  is  to  be  consi- 
dered as  a  religious  publication  only  so 
far  as  that  every  article  tends  to  impress 
some  moral  lesson.  It  depends  for  its 
success  equally  on  its  literary  merits. 
The  nature  of  the  contributions,  and  the 
excellence  of  the  embellishments,  will 
sufficiently  prove  that  no  expense  has 
been  spared  to  render  the  volume  worthy 
of  the  advanced  state  of  literature  and 
the  arts.  .^ 

'*  It  will  be  at  once  perceived,  that  in- 
dividuals of  various  religious  denomina- 
tions are  among  the  contributors.    This 


*  But  who  wrote  the  story  to  accompany  Newton's  Lovers'  Quarrel?  The 
Monthly  Review  is  mad,  or  rather  Idiotic  upon  it — ^lauding  it  to  the  skies  as  if  it 
were  absolutely  a  Tale  written  by  some  Great  Unknown.  Now  we  pledge  our  cri- 
tical character  on  the  truth  of  the  following  sentence :— *^  It  is  a  piece  of  vile  cock- 
ney slang,  sufficient  to  turn  the  stomach  of  a  horse.*'— -CL  N. 
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will  be  aoecpted  at  a  plttd^»  that  all  en- 
trance  on  Um  debateable  gnmnd  of  theo- 
logy baa  been  carefully  avoided.  Nothinf  , 
it  is  believed,  will  occiir»  either  to  dis- 
turb the  opinioDSy  or  to  ahock  the  prejik> 
dices  of  any  Christian :  the  editor,  there- 
fore, indulges  a  sanguine  hope  that  the 
volume  will  prove  generally  acceptable.'* 


It  Is  long  ainoe  wt  haT«  read  any- 
thing  more  beautiftil  than  the  follow- 
ing  ]^m  by  Mrs  Hemans.  The  en<- 
mying  by  Charlea  Heath,  finom  a 
drawing  of  Weatall's,  (a  beautiful 
work  of  art^)  and  the  poem,  deiigbU 
fully  Uluatrate  each  otner  :— 


THE  HBIUW  iCOTHSft. 

The  roee  was  in  rich  bloom  on  Sharon's  pkun. 
When  a  young  mother,  with  her  First-born,  thence 
Went  up  to  Zion ;  for  the  boy  was  vow'd 
Unto  this  TemplMervice.     By  the  hand 
She  led  hkn^  and  her  aileat  soul,  the  while,    ^ 
Oft  as  the  dewy  laughter  of  his  e^e 
Met  her  sweet  serions  ghmce,  rejoiced  to  think 
Hmt  aught  so  pare^  so  beantifuly  was  hers, 
To  bring  before  her  QoL 

So  pa$s*d  they  on, 
O'er  Jndah's  hills;  and  wheresoe'er  the  leaves 
Of  the  broad  sycamore  made  soonds  at  noon, 
Like  lulling  rain-drops,  or  the  olive-booghs. 
With  their  cool  dimness,  cross'd  the  sultry  blue 
Of  Syria's  heaven,  she  passed,  that  he  might  rest ; 
Yet  from  her  own  meek  evelids  chased  the  sleep 
That  weigh'd  their  dark  fringe  down,  to  sit  and  watch 
The  crimson  deepening  o'er  his  check's  repose. 
As  at  a  red  flower's  heart:  and  where  a  fount 
Lay,  like  a  twilight  star,  midst  palmy  shades^ 
Making  its  banks  green  gems  along  the  wild. 
There  too  she  linger'd^  from  the  dkunond  wave 
Drawing  clear  water  Ibr  his  rosy  lips, 
And  softly  partng  ehiiters  of  jet  curie 
To  bathe  his  brow. 

At  last  the  Fane  was  reach'd, 
TIm  earth's  One  Sanctuary ;  and  rapture  hush'd 
Her  bosono,  as  befbre  her,  through  the  day 
It  rose,  a  mountain  of  wliite  marble,  steep'd 
In  light  like  floating  gold.— But  when  that  hour 
Waned  to  the  Csrewell  moment,  when  the  boy 
Lifted,  through  rainbow-gleaming  tears,  his  eye 
Beseechingly  to  hers,  and,  half  in  fear, 
Tam'd  from  the  white-iob'd  priest,  and  round  her  arm 
Clung  e'en  as  ivy  clings;  the  deep  spring-tide 
Of  nature  then  awell'd  high ;  and  o'er  her  child 
Bendbng,  her  soul  brake  forth,  in  mingled  sounds 
Of  weeping  and  sad  eong— **  AUs!"  she  cried, 

**  Alas,  my  boy !  thy  gentle  gnup  is  on  me. 
The  bright  tears  quiver  In  thy  pleading  eyes, 

And  now  fond  thoughts  arisen 
And  silver  cords  again  to  e&rth  have  won  me. 
And  like  a  viae  thou  claspest  my  full  heart- 
How  shall  I  hence  depart  ?-— 

Hew  the  kwe  paths  retrace,  where  thou  wert  playing 
60  late  along  the  mountains  at  my  side  ? 

And  I,  in  joyous  pride. 
By  every  place  of  flowen  my  course  dekiying, 
Wove^  e'en  as  pearls»  the  lilies  round  thy  hair^ 

Beholding  thee  so  fiiir ! 
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And,  oh !  the  home  whence  thy  bright  smile  hath  imrtod ! 
Will  it  not  seem  as  if  the  sunny  day 

Tiirn*d  from  its  door  away, 
While,  through  its  chambers  wandering  weary-hearted, 
I  languish  for  thy  voice,  which  past  me  stilly 

Went  like  a  singing  rill  ? 

Under  the  palm-trees,  thou  no  more  shalt  meet  me^ 
When  from  the  fount  at  evening  I  return, 

Witli  the  full  water  urn ! 
Nor  will  thy  sleep's  low,  dove-like  murmurs  greet  me, 
As  midst  the  silence  of  the  stars  I  wake, 

And  watch  for  thy  dear  sake. 

And  thou, — will  slumber's  dewy  cloud  £Edl  round  thee 
Without  thy  mother's  hand  tq  smooth  thy  bed  ? 

Wilt  thou  not  vainly  spread 
Thine  arms,  when  darkness  as  a  veil  hath  wound  thee. 
To  fold  my  neck ;  and  lift  up,  in  thy  fear, 

A  cry  which  none  shall  hear? 

What  have  I  said,  my  child  ? — wUl  He  not  hear  thee. 
Who  the  young  ravens  hearetb  from  their  nest  ? 

Will  He  not  guard  thy  rest, 
And,  in  the  hush  of  holy  midnight  near  thee. 
Breathe  o'er  thy  soul,  and  fill  its  dreams  witli  joy  ? 

Thou  shalt  sleep  soft,  my  boy  j 

I  give  thee  to  thy  God !— the  God  that  gave  thee, 
A  well-spring  of  deep  gladness  to  my  heart ! 

And  precious  as  thou  art. 
And  pure  as  dew  of  Hermon,  He  shall  have  thee. 
My  own,  my  beautiful,  my  undefiled ! 

And  thou  shalt  be  His  child! 

Therefore,  farewell ! — I  go ;  my  soul  may  fail  me, 
As  the  stag  panteth  for  the  water-brooks. 

Yearning  for  thy  sweet  looks ! 
But  thou,  my  First-born !  droop  not,  nor  bewail  me, 
Thou  in  the  shadow  of  the  Rock  shalt  dwell, , 

The  Rock  of  Strength^fiEurewell !" 

We  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  another  poem  by  the  same  distinguished 
writer.    It  has  something  sublime  :«- 


THE  TRUMPET. 

The  Trumpet's  voice  hath  roused  the 
land. 

Light  up  the  beacon-pyre ! 
A  hundred  hills  have  seen  the  brand. 

And  waved  the  sign  of  fire ! 
A  hundred  banners  to  tlie  breeze 
_  Their  gorgeous  folds  have  cast. 
And,  hark !  was  that  the  sound  of  seas? 

A  king  to  war  went  past ! 

The  chief  is  arming  in  his  hall. 
The  peasant  by  his  hearth ; 


The  mourner  hears  the  thrilling  call. 

And  rises  from  the  earth ! 
The  mother  on  her  first-bom  son 

Looks  with  a  boding  eye  ;— 
They  come  not  back,  though  all  be  won. 

Whose  young  hearts  leap  ^o  high. 

The  bard  hath  ceased  his  song,  and  bound 

The  falchion  to  his  side ; 
E'en  for  the  marriage  altar  crown'd. 

The  lover  quits  his  bride ! 
And  all  this  haste,  and  change,  and  fear. 

By  earthly  clarion  spread ! 
How  will  it  be  when  jringdoms  hear 

The  blast  that  wakes  the  dead? 


We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  before  the  name  of  the  writer  of  the 
verses^  entitled  '^  Emblems."  Th6y  are  written  with  much  feeling,  and  may 
be  said  to  be  even  beautiful :— 
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EMBLEMS. 


Sjf  tlie  Reu,  Henry  Stebbing* 


There  lb  a  freshness  in  the  air, 

A  brightness  in  the  sky, 
As  if  a  new4)orn  sun  was  there, 

Just  seraph- throned  on  high ; 
And  birds,  and  flowers,  and  mountain- 
streams. 
Rejoicing  in  his  infant  beams. 
Are  glad  as  if  the  Winter's  breath 
Had  never  blowp  the  blast  of  death. 

Softly  along  the  silent  sea 
The  light-wingM  breezes  creep. 

So  low,  so  calm,  so  tranquilly. 
They  lull  the  waves  asleep ; 

And,  oh !  as  gladly  on  the  tide 

Yon  lofty  vessel  seems  to  rid^. 

As  if  the  calmly-heaving  sail 

Had  never  met  a  sterner  gate. 

And  in  a  small,  sweet  covert  nigh. 
Her  own  young  hands  have  made, 

A  rosy  girl  hath  laughingly 
Her  infant  brother  laid ; 

And  made  of  fresh  Spring  flowers  his  bed. 

And  over  him  her  veil  hath  spread. 

With  looks  as  if  for  ever  there 

His  form  should  bloom  as  young  and  fair. 

And  shall  these  pass  away,  and  be 
A  wreck  of  what  they  were,— 
Shall  birds,  and  flowers,  and  eartli,  and 
sea. 
And  yon  proud  ship,  and  boy  so  fair. 
Be  blasted  with  the  tempest's  rage. 
Or  worn  with  poverty  and  age. 
Till  all  of  life  and  hope  shall  seem 
A  heart-deceiving,  feverish  dream ! 

Yes  ! — and  'tis  but  few  years  we  need. 

With  retrospective  eye. 
In  their  repeated  tale  to  read 

Our  own  home's  history : 
We  know  their  end— to  us,  to  all-— 
They  are  but  blossoms,  and  they  fall ; 
But  yet  young  life,  the  sun,  the  flowers 
Are  sweet  as  they  were  always  ours : 

For  they  are  emblems  to  the  heart 

Of  things  it  cannot  see,— 
Emblems  which  have  their  counterpart 

In  heaven's  eternity ; 
And  though  their  day  be  short,  or  done 
With  our  lost  hours  and  setting  sun. 
They  are,  within  tlieir  moment's  flight. 
What  there  shall  be  for  ever  bright ! 

Some  of  the  prose  tales  are  very  in« 
teresting,  especially  the  Vicar's  Maid, 
by  Miss  Mittbrd,  Infatuation,  by  Mrs 
Hofland,  and  the  Sailor's  Widow>  by 


L.  A.  H.  Thid  last  tale  seemr  to  be 
written. by  no  very  practised  hand, 
and  the  parts  are  not  well  proportion- 
ed; but  there  are  some  touches  in 
it  of  simple  and  homely  pathos,  that 
go  to  the  heart.  The  embellishments 
are  in  general  excellent.  Next  to  the 
Hebrew  Mother,  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  the  Dying  Babe  is,  in  our 
opinion,  the  best.  Nothing  can  be 
more  affecting.  On  the  whole,  the 
Amulet  is  a  very  pretty,  and  a  very 
agreeable,  and  a  very  instructive  little 
volume.  It  contains,  besides  poetry 
and  tales,  some  serious  essays  of  me- 
rit ;  and  indeed  its  prevailing  charac- 
ter may  be  said  to  be  sweet  solemnity, 
that  unostentatiously  distinguishes  it 
from  all  similar  publications. 

The  "  Forget  me  Not"  is  little,  if  at 
all,  inferior  in  what  may  be  called  per- 
sonal charms  to  the  fairest  of  its  rivals. 
It  is  indeed  most  beautifully  got  up. 
Contemplation,  the  Bridge  of  Sighs, 
the  Child's  Dream,  and  the  Cottage 
Door,  are  all  exquisite.  Many  of  the 
compositions  in  prose  and  verse  are 
excellent — ^witness  the  following  ex- 
quisite lines,  by  the  J^ev.  G.  Croly: — 

THE  ISLAND  OF  ATLANTIS. 

Oh  thou  Atlantic,  dark  and  deep. 

Thou  wilderness  of  waves. 
Where  all  the  tribes  of  earth  might  sleep 

In  their  uncrowded  graves ! 

The  sunbeams  on  thy  bosom  wake. 

Yet  never  light  thy  gloom ; 
The  tempests  burst,  yet  never  shake 

Thy  depths,  thou  mighty  tomb ! 

Thou  thing  of  mystery,  stern  and  drear, 
Thy  secrets  who  hath  told  ? — 

The  warrior  and  his  sword  are  there, 
The  merchant  and  his  gold. 

There  lies  their  myriads  in  thy  pall. 
Secure  from  steel  and  storm  ; 

And  he,  the  feaster  on  them  all. 
The  canker-worm. 

Yet  on  this  wave  the  inountain's  brow 
Once  glow'd  in  morning  beam  ; 

And,  like  an  arrow  from  the  bow. 
Out  sprang  the  stream : 

And  on  itrbank  the  olive  grove. 

And  the  peach's  luxury. 
And  the  damask  rose— the  nightbird's 
love— 

Perfumed  the  sky. 
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Wb^c  artthoii»  proud  Atlantis,  now? 

Where  are  thy  bright  and  brave  ? 
Priest,  people,  warriors*  living  flow  ? 

Look  on  that  wave  f 

Crine  deepenM  on  the  recreant  land, 
Long  guilty,  long  forgiven ;    . 

There  power  uprearM  the  bloody  hand. 
There  fcoff*d  at  Heaven. 

The  word  went  forth— the  word  of  woe«-* 
The  judgment-thunders  pealed ; 

Tlie  fiery  earthquake  blazed  bek>w ; 
Its  doom  was  seal'd* 

Now  on  its  halls  of  ivory 

Lie  giant  weed  and  ocean  slime. 

Burying  from  man's  and  angel's  eye 
llie  land  of  crime. 

Mr  Ackermann  was^  we  believe^ 
among  the  first  of  the  booksellers  who 
published  volumes  of  this  kind  in 
England^  and  we  strongly  recommend 
his  '^  Forget  me  Not^'  both  on  that 
account  and  its  own  intrinsic  merits, 
which  are  great  and  manifold. 

We  come  now  to  speak  of  "  Friend-i 
ship's  Oflfering,"  and  its  new  editor^ 
Mr  Hervey.  But  first  let  Mr  Her- 
vey  speak  for  himself: — 

•*  The  present  Volume  of  the  '  Friend- 
ship's Offering*  is  presented  to  the 
public,  under  circumstances  which  render 
a  few  observations  necessary.  It  has, 
very  recently,  come  into  its  present  Edi- 
tor's hands,  with  a  view  to  an  entire 
change  in  its  character  and  plan ;  and, 
under  the  disadvantage  of  that  fact,  Jie 
has,  of  course,  found  it  impossible  to 
avail  himself  of  all  those  sources  which 
he  has  reason  to  believe  are  open  to  him, 


next  year,  for  giving  interest  to  its  pages. 
The  difficulties  of  his  situation  have,  how- 
ever, been  greatly  relieved,  by  the  kind- 
ness and  promptitude  with  which  assist- 
ance has  been  given  to  him,  in  afanost 
every  quarter  in  which  the  limited  time 
permitted  an  application :— and,  whilst 
he  has  thus  been  enabled  to  present  to 
the  public,  on  the  present  occasion,  a  veiy 
splendid  assemblage  of  names  and  talent» 
—the  promises  which  he  has  received  of 
continued  and  additional  assistance,  next 
year,  afford  reason  to  hope  that  St  will 
have  still  increased  claims  to  popularity* 

«  The  readers  of  the  *  Fbiendsbip's 
Offering,'  will  perceive  that  the-alter- 
ations  in  its  plan  consist  in  the  removal 
of  all  those  features  which  marked  it  as 
more  pecxdlarly  adapted  for  one  season  of 
the  jTW^Inan  another ;  and  in  the  dis- 
missal of  its  more  toy-like  attributes,  for 
the  purpose  of  combining,  with  the  in- 
creased beauty  of  its  embellishments,  a 
high  literary  character. 

*'  Whilst  acknowledging  his  obligations 
to  the  many  friends  who  have  given  him 
the  use  of  their  namef  and  talents,  the 
Editor  may  escape  the  imputation  of  per- 
sonal vanity,  in  expressing  his  confidence 
that  the  Work  has  attained  the  character 
at  which  it  aimed ;  because  little  merit 
can  be  due  to  him,  for  the  moral  or  lite- 
rary excellence  of  a  miscellany,  which 
has  been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  mich 
contributions  as  those  Which  fill  the  pageii 
of  this  volume." 

Mr  Hervey  has  acquitted  himself 
admirably  in  his  ecUtorial  capacity; 
and^  like  Mr  Watts^  is  himself  one  o£ 
his  own  very  best  contributors.  There 
is  much  passion — much  poetry  in  the 
following  fine  stanzas  :— 


TO  THE  picture  OF  A  DEAD  GIRL,  ON  URST  SEEING  IT. 

The  same— and  oh,  how  beautiful ! — Uie  same 
As  memory  meets  thee  through  the  mist  of  years  !•— 
Love's  roses  on  thy  cheek,  and  feeling's  ^me 
Lighting  an  eye  unchanged  in  all<»-but  tears ! 
Upon  thy  severed  lips  the  very  smile 
Remember'd  well,  the  sunlight  of  my  youth ; 
But  gone  the  shadow  that  would  steal,  the  while, 
To  mar  its  brightness,  and  to  mock  its  truth  !•— 
Once  more  I  see  thee,  as  I  saw  thee  last. 
Hie  lost  restored,— the  vision  of  the  past ! 

If ow  like  to  what  thou  wert — and  art  not  now ! 

Yet  oh,  how  more  resembling  what  thou  art ! 

There  dwells  no  cloud  upon  that  pictured  brow, 

As  sorrow  sits  no  longer  in  thy  heart ; 

Gone  where  its  very  wishes  are  at  rest, 

And  all  its  throbbings  hush'd,  and  achings  healM  ;--> 

I  gaze,  till  half  I  deem  thee  to  my  breast. 

In  thine  immortal  loveliness,  reveal'd, 

And  see  thee,  as  in  some  permitted  dream. 

There  where  thou  art  what  here  thou  dost  but  seem  f 
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I  loved  thee  passing  well;— tkou  wert  a  beam 

Of  pleasant  beauty  on  this  stormy  sea. 

With  just  so  much  of  mirth  as  might  redeem 

Mas  from  the  musings  of  bis  misery ; 

Yet  ever  pensire,— like  a  thing  from  home  ! 

Lovely  and  lonely  as  a  single  star ! 

But  kind  and  true  to  me,  as  thou  hadst  come 

From  thine  own  element— -so  very  far, 

Ojily  to  be  a  cynosure  to  eyes 

Now  sickening  at  the  sunshine  of  the  skies ! 

It  were  a  crime  to  weep !— -'tis  none  to  kneel. 
As  now  I  kneel,  before  this  type  of  thee, 
And  worship  her,  who  taught  my  soul  to  feel 
Such  worship  is  no  vain  idolatry  :— 
Thou  wert  my  spurit*s  spirit— and  thou  arf. 
Though  this  be  all  of  thee  time  hath  not  teft. 
Save  the  old  thoughts  that  hang  about  the  heart, 
Like  withered  leaves  that  many  storms  have  left  ; 
I  turn  from  liwiiu:  looks---the  cold,  the  dull. 
To  any  trace  of ^ee^the  lost,  the  beautiful ! 

Broken,  and  bow*d»  and  wasted  with  regret, 
I  gaze,  and  weep— why  do  I  weep  alone ! 
I  would  not— would  not,  if  I  could — forget. 
But  lun  all  remembrance— it  hath  grown 
*  My  very  being !— Will  she  never  speak  ? 

The  lips  are  parted,  and  the  braided  hair 
Seems  as  it  waved  upon  her  brightenuag  cheek. 
And  smile,  and  everything — but  breath — are  there  ! 
Ob,  for  the  voice  that  I  have  staid  to  hear, 
—Only  in  dreams,— -so  many  a  lonely  year ! 

It  will  not  be ; — away,  bright  cheat,  away ! 
Cold,  for  too  cold  to  love  ! — thy  look  grows  strange ; 
I  want  the  thousand  thoughts  that  used  to  pkiy. 
Like  lights  and  shadowings,  in  chequer'd  change  ; 
That  smile !— I  know  thou  art  not  like  her,  now,— 
Within  her  land— where'er  it  be— of  light, 
She  smiles  not  while  a  cloud  is  on  my  brow  :— 
When  will  it  pass  away— this  heavy  night ! 
Oh !  will  the  cool  clear  morning  never  come, 
And  light  me  to  her,  in  her  spirit's  home  ! 

Mr  Montgomery  cannot  write  anything,  however  slight^  that  is  not  pregnant 
with  piety.  Common-place  truths  are  bo  presented  in  the  following  singulur 
Utde  poem^  as  to  strike  the  heart  like  a  knell.    This  is  the  triumph  of  genius. 

Q.  Nature,  whence  sprang  thy  glorious 

frame? 
A.  My  Maker  called  me  and  I  cameJ 

Q   Winds,  whence  and  whither  do  yo 

Wow? 
A.  Thou  must  be  "  bom  again,"  to  know. 

Q.  Ocean,  what  rules  thy  swell  and  fall  ? 
A.  The  might  of  Him  that  ruleth  all. 

Q.  Planets,  what  guides  you  in  your 

course? 
A.  Unseen,  unfelt,  unfailing  force. 


QUESTIONS  AMD  ANSWEAS. 

Q^  Flowers,  wherefore  do  ye  bloom  ? 
A.  We  strew  thy  pathway  to  the  tomb. 

Q^  Stars,  wherefore  do  ye  rise  ? 
A.  To  light  thy  spirit  to  the  skies. 

Q.  Fair  moon,  why  dost  thou  wane? 
A.  That  I  may  wax  again. 

Q.  O  sun,  what  makes  thy  beams  so 

bright  ? 
A.  The  Word  that  said— «  Let  there  be 

lighL" 

Q^  Time»  whither  dost  thou  flee  ? 
A.  I  travel  to  eternity. 

Q^  Eternity,  what  art  thou,  say  ? 

A*  Im^  am,  will  be  ever  more,  to-day  * 
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Q.  O  life,  what  is  thy  breath  ? 
A.  A  vapour,  vanishing  in  death. 

d.  O  grave,  where  is  thy  victory  ? 
A*  Adc  Hoc  who  cose  ai^\&.  tcnm  xsa* 

A.  In  e\«t\ia^Xi!ifl^V\le« 
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We  remember  readings  some  years 
ago^  a  strange^  wild^  dreamy  thing  (we 
forget  its  name)^  by  Cheviot  Tichburn 
—a  fictitious  name  we  presmne.  We 
are  glad  to  see  him  again  in  the  fbl« 
lowing  elegant  stanzas — 

STANZAS  FOR  MUSIC. 

When  the  morning  awakes  in  the  valley, 
And  the  dew  in  the  sun-beam  is  bright. 

Then  forth,  with  light  foot,  let  him  sally 
Whose   heart — like  his   footstep— 48 
light! 

But  he  whose  wan  spirit  is  iailing, 
Whose  heart  but  ensts  as  a  tomb, — 

Will  roam  when  the  mists  are  prevailing. 
In  the  cloud- woven  veil  of  the  gloom ! 

For  the  gloom  to  his  spirit  is  roeeter. 
To  the  shade  of  his  fortunes  more 
true:— 
And  the  scent  of  night's  flowerets  is 
sweeter,    . 
—Like  the  last  faded  hopes  that  he 
knew  I 

We  observe  that  Mr  Hervey  has 
advertised  a  new  work,  whether  in 
prose  or  verse  we  know  not ;  and  as 
we  look  upon  him  as  a  young  man  o^ 
real  talent,  and  wish  our  readers  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  forming  their 
own  opinion,  wc  extract  another  of 
his  compositions — 

THE  DEAD  TBUMFETER* 

Wake,  soldier ! — wake  1— thy  war-horse 

waits, 
To  bear  thee  to  the  battle  back  ;— 
Thon  slumberest  at  a  foeman*s  gates  ;— 
Thy  dog  would  break  thy  bivouac  ;-* 
Thy  plume  is  trailing  in  the  dust. 
And  thy  red  fitulchion  gathering  rust ! 

Sleep,  soldier! — sleep !— thy  warfare 

o'er,— 
Not  thine  own  bugle's  loudest  strain 
Shall  ever  break  thy  slumbers  more. 
With  summons  to  the  battle.plain ; 
A  trumpet-note  more  loud  and  deep 
Must  rouse  thee  from  that  leaden  sleep ! 


Thou  need'st  not  helm  nor  cmrass  now^ 
—Beyond  the  Gredan  hero's  boast,— 
Thou  wilt  not  quail  thy  naked  brow. 
Nor  shrink  before  a  myriad  host,— 
For  head  and  fied  alike  are  sound, 
A  thousand  arrows  cannot  wound ! 

Thy  mother  is  not  in  thy  dreams, 
With  that  wild,  widow'd  look  she  wore 
The  day-^how  long  to  her  It  seems !— - 
She  kiss'd  thee,  at  the  cottage  door, 
And  sicken'd  at  the  sounds  of  joy 
That  bore  away  her  only  boy ! 

Sleep,  soldier ! — ^let  thy  mother  wait, 
To  hear  thy  bugle  on  the  blast ; 
Thy  dog,  perhaps,  may  find  the  gate. 
And  bid  her  home  to  thee  at  last  ;— 
He  cannot  tell  a  sadder  tale 
Than  did  thy  clarion,  on  the  gale. 
When  la8l--^d  far  away— slie  heard  its 
lingering  echoes  fail! 

In  conclusion  we  observe,  that  while 
the  embellishments  of  this  volume  are 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  thl|Be  of 
the  Literary  Souvenir^-*the  prose  part 
is  perhaps  superior.  But  comparisons 
are  odious  at  all  times,  and  more  espe- 
cially between  such  riv<ds  as  Mr  Watts 
and  Mr  Hervey.  We  have  a  sincere 
r^ard  for  them  both  (though  we  ne- 
ver saw  either,)  and  a  free  literary 
trade  is  best  for  all  men  of  talents. 

Why  so  laudatory  this  months  old 
Christopher  ?  methinks  we  liear  mut- 
tered by  some  pluckless  Tory,  or  some, 
trimming  Wmg.  Because  we  have 
been  dealing  (as  in  this  article)  with 
gentlemen — both  editors  and  publish- 
ers. But  woe  be  unto  some  half  score 
of  scribes,  in  a  month  or  two— yes, 
woe  be  unto  them — ^for  the  asses  shall 
be  flayed  alive,  ears  and  all,  and  tent 
scouring  along  Grub-street  in  raw  ma- 
terial. The  world  will  ^cknowle^ 
that  it  never  heard  braying  till  imt 
day — and  one  animal  especially  wOl 
be  seen  and  heard  to  open  his  jaws  to 
such  an  apochryphal  extent,  that  in 
future  ages  the  o^st  authenticated  ac- 
counts of  his  achievements  will  with 
difficulty  find  admittance  iato  systeips 
of  natural  history. 
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WORltS  PREPARING  FOR  PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 


Mr  Alaiic  Watts  has  announced  a  yo- 
hime  of  Poems,  under  the  title  of  **  Ly- 
rics of  the  Heart." 

Stories  for  the  Christmas  Week.  In  2 
vols. 

A  Translation  of  La  Secchia  Rapita,  or 
the  Rape  of  the  Bucket;  an  Heroi-Co- 
mical  Poem,  in  Twelve  Cantos.  From 
the  Italian  of  Alessaridro  Tassoni.  With 
Notes,  by  James  Atkinson,  Esq.  In  2 
duodecimo  volumes. 

'  A  Comparative  View  of  the  Different 
Institutions  for  the  Assurance  of  Lives, 
in  which  every  question  that  can  interest 
the  Asssurer  is  discussed,  is  preparing  for 
the  press.  By  Charles  BaU>age,  Esq. 
A.M.  F.R.S.  Lond.  Edin.  &c.  It  will 
contain  extensive  Tables  of  the  Rates 
char^ifed  at  all  the  Offices,  as  well  as  of 
the  Profit  made  by  each 'at  various  ages; 
together  with  some  new  Tables  of  the 
Rates  of  Mortality. 

The  Divina  Commedia  of  Dante  Ali- 
ghieri,  with  an  Analytical  Comment,  by 
Gabriel  Rossetti,  is  announced.  In  6 
vols. 

Hie  Life  of  General  Wolfe,  from  Ori- 
ginal Documents,  is  about  to  appear  in  a 
form  similar  to  Mr  Southey*s  "  Life  of 
Nelson." 

Papers  and  Collections  of  Sir  Robert 
Wilmot,  Bart  some  time  Secretary  to  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  will  soon  ap- 
pear. 

The  Story  of  Isabel.  By  the  author  of 
"  The  Favourite  of  Nature." 

A  Romance,  to  be  entitled  **  The  Last 
Man,"  from  the  pen  of  Mrs  Shelley,  is  in 
a  state  of  considerable  forwardness. 

The  Prophets  and  Apostles  Compared. 
An  Essay,  proving  the  ulterior  application 
of  the  Prophetic  Writings;  with  a  Table 
annexed,  explaining  the  Two  Thousand 
Tliree  Hundred  Days  of  Daniel,  is  in  the 
press. 

A  Fourth  Volume  of  Mr  Stewart  Rose's 
Orlando  Furioso,  will  soon  make  its  ap- 
pearance. 

Tlie  author  of  *•  The  Pilot"  has  an- 
nounced a  new  Novel,  to  be  entitled 
•*  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans." 

A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Children, 
by  William  P.  Dewees,  M.D.  is  announ- 
ced for  early  publication. 

A  work  is  announced,  under  the  title 
of  »*  The  History  of  the  Assassins,"  from 
Oriental  Authorities.  Translated  from 
the  German  of  Jos.  Von  Hanmer.  With 
Notes  and  Illustrations. 

The  Second  Number  of  the  Architcc- 


tnral  Antiquities  ol  Normandy,  by  Mr 
Pogin,  will  soon  be  published. 

A  History  of  the  Uniteir  States  of 
America,  from  their  first  Settlement  as 
Colonies,  to  the  close  of  the  War  with 
Great  Britain  in  1815,  will  soon  appear. 

The  Fourth  Part  of  Mr  Bellamy's 
Transition  of  tlie  Bible. 

A  work,  under  the  title  of  •*  The  Reign 
of  Terror,"  is  announced ;  consisting  of  a 
Collection  of  Authentic  Narratives,  by 
Eye-witnesses,  of  the  Horrors  committed 
by  the  Revolutionary  Governoient  of 
France,  under  Marat  and  Robespierre. 

A  new  weekly  publication,  entitled, 
^  The  Spuit  and  Manners  of  the  Age,"  . 
will  appear  in  January  next    To  be  con- 
ducted by  the  author  of  **  The  Evangeli- 
cal Rambler." 

A  Memoir  of  the  Court  of  Heniy  the 
Eighth,  including  an  Account  of  the  Mo- 
nastic Institutions  in  England  at  that  Pe- 
riod, will  soon  appear. 

A  Comparative  View  of  Christianity, 
and  all  other  Forms  of  Religion,  is  an- 
nounced by  Dr  Brown. 

The  Book  of  Churches  and  Sects,  by 
Mr  Boone,  is  on  the  eve  of  puUication. 

Mr  M.  T.  Sadler  is  preparing  for  pub- 
lication, a  Defence  of  the  Principle  of  the 
Poor  Laws,  in  answer  to  their  impugners, 
Mr  Malthus,  Dr  Chalmers,  and  others. 
Together  with  suggestions  for  their  im- 
provement, as  well  as  for  bettering  the 
character  and  condition  of  the  labouring 
classes.  To  which  will  be  added,  an 
Essay  on  Population,  in  disproof  of  the 
superfecundity  of  the  human  race,  and 
establishing,  bjr  induction,  a '  contrary . 
theory. 

A  new  edition  of  Moore's  Irish  Melo- 
dies, in  separate  Songs,  with  the  Musics 
is  announced  for  early  publication. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  The  Domes- 
tic Preacher ;  or.  Short  Discourses  from 
the  MSS.  of  some  Eminent  Ministers. 

The  Second  Volume  of  Mr  Godwin's 
History  of  the  Commonwealth,  is  just 
ready  for  publication. 

Mrs  Bray  has  nearly  ready  for  the  press, 
an  Historical  Romance,  entitled  De  Foix, 
or  Sketches  of  the  Manners  and  Customs 
of  the  Fourteenth  Century. 

Mr  Crarrow,  of  St  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  has  announced  a  History  of 
Lymington  and  its  immediate  Vicinity, 
with  a  Brief  Account  of  its  Vegetable  and 
Mineral  Productions. 

The  author  of  *'  Solace  of  an  Invalid," 
is  preparing  a  work,   to    be    entitled. 
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**  Facts  and  Fancies,  or  Mental  Diver- 
stbns." 

An  Historical  and  Topographical  De- 
scription of  Great  Yarmouth,  in  Norfolk, 
including  the  Sixteen  Parbhes  and  Ham- 
lets of  the  Half-hundred  of  Lothingland, 
in  Suifolk,  will  soon  appear,  from  the  pen 
of  Mr  J.  H.  Druery. 

The  Third  and  Fourth  Volumes  of 
Kirby  and  Spence's  Introduction  to  En- 
tomology, or  Elements  -of  the  Natural 
History  of  Insects,  will  soon  appear. 

A  work  on  the  Infantry  Movements,  by 
the  author  of  the  «  BritUh  Drill,"  (Capt 
Barow  Suasso,)  is  announced.  In  the 
preface,  we  are  informed,  a  new  mode  of 
Exercise  for  the  Foot  is-proposed. 

Mr  Murray  projects  a  Collected  Series 
of  his  Publications  in  Monthly  Numbers. 
He  begins  with  Modern  Voyages,  and  in 
these,  with  Boss  and  Parry's  First  Expe- 
dition. 

Travels  of  the  Russian  Mission  through 
Mongolia  to  China,  and  Residence  -  in 
Pekm,  in  the  Years  1820, 1821,  by  George 
Timkowski,  will  soon  be  published. 

A  Letter  to  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton, 
Esq.  M.P.  containing  Statements  re- 
specting the  Profits  on  Capital  employed 
in  Working  Mines  in  England,  with  an 
Inquiry  as  to  the  Success  likely  to  attend 
similar  undertakings  in  Mexico,  by  John 
Taylor,  Esq.  is  in  the  press. 

Preparing  for  publication,  in  one  vo- 
lume, uniformly  printed  with  Dr  Todd*s 
edition  of  Johnson's  Dictionary,  Etymons 
of  English  Words.  By  John  Thompson, 
la^  Private  Secretary  to  the  Marquis  of 
Hastings,  in  India. 

The  History  of  the  Church  of  England, 
during  the  Reign  of  King  Henry  the 
Eighth,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Soames,  is 
announced. 

The  Memoirs  of  the  Prince  de  Mont- 
bairry,  will  soon  appear. 

Messrs  Hurst,  Robinson,  and  Co.  an- 


Works  preparing  for  PubHdaikn.  C^^ 

noonce  a  New.  Series  of  the  Monthly  Re- 
view, to  commence  on  the  1st  of  January 
next  The  Numbers  of  that  work  which 
have  been  published  since  August  last^ 
exhibit  a  very  visible  improvement,  both 
in  the  style,  the  variety,  and  the  spirit  of 
the  articles.  Among  its  principal  contri- 
butors,  we  understand,  are  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  literary  men  of  the 
day. 

A  Digest  of  the  Evidence  taken  before 
the  Select  Committees  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament,  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  State  of  IreUind.  With  Notes  Histo- 
rical and  Explanatory.    In  2  vols.    8vo. 

Vindicise  Christianae;  a  Comparative 
Estimate  of  the  Genius  and  Tendenqrof 
the  Greek,  the  Hindu,  the  Mahometan, 
and  the  Christian  Religions.  By  the 
Rev.  Jerome  Alley,  LL.B.  M.R.I.A. 
&c.  &c    In  1  large  vol.  8vo. 

A  ne^  edition  of  Smith's  Wealth  of 
Nations ;  in  one  vol.  8vo,  with  a  Life  of 
the  Author.  A  Prelimuiary  Disserta- 
tion, tracing  the  Progress  of  Political 
Science,  and  containing  a  View  of  its 
present  State,  will  be  prefixed.  Notes 
upon  the  text  will  be  subjoined. 

The  First  Number  of  Bolster's  Qjiar- 
terly  Magazine  is  to  appear  in  London, 
Edinburgh,  and  Dublin,  on  the  1st  of 
February.  It  is  the  only  LiUraty  Jour" 
nal  in  Irdand,  and  the  Editor  has  secured 
the  assistance  of  many  writers  of  distin- 
guished talent.  So  great  is  the  interest 
excited  in  the  sister  kingdom  by  the  an- 
nounceihent  of  this  publication,  that  near- 
ly 1000  subscribers  have  already  come 
forward  to  its  support. 

The  First  Number  of  a  new  Monthly 
Work,  of  some  originality  of  pretension, 
entitled  "  The  Time  Piece,"  will  appear 
on  the  1st  of  March.  It  will  consist 
chiefly  of  Sketches  of  Society,  and  disqui- 
sitions on  the  more  popular  parts  of  lite- 
ratore,  and  its  history. 


EDINBURGH. 


On  the  25th  of  January  next  will  be 
published,  in  3  vols,  post  8vo,  Woodstock, 
a  Tale  of  the  Long  Parliament  By  the 
Author  of  **  Waverley,"  &c. 

A  new  periodical  work  is  announced, 
under  the  title  of  the  Edinburgh  Theolo- 
gical  Magazme.  No.  I.  to  appear  in  Ja^ 
nuary  next. 

A  Second  Edition  of  a  Treatise  on  the 
Law  of  Evidence.  By  George  Tait,  Esq. 
Advocate. 

A  Sermon  preached  on  the  Sunday  after 
the  Funeral  of  tlie  Rev.  William  Gillespie, 
Minister  of  Kells.  By  the  Rev.  A.  Mac- 
gowan,  Minister  of  Dairy.    Svo. 

Martyoufle,  a  Tragedy.  By  Thomas 
Aird,  Esq.     8vo. 


Annals  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  col- 
lected and  arranged  by  Andrew  Halliday, 
M.D. 

A  New  Edition  of  the  Grave,  and  other 
Poems,  by  Robert  Blair ;  as  collected  by 
Dr  Robert  Anderson ;  to  which  is  pre- 
fixed, a  Life  of  the  Author,  is  in  the  press, 
and  will  be  ready  for  publication  in  the 
course  of  next  month. 

The  Edinburgh  Annual  Register,  for 
the  Year  1825.     1  vol.  Svo. 

A  Painting,  illustrative  of  "  Bums'a 
Jolly  Beggars,"  has  just  been  finished  by 
Mr  A.  Henderson  of  Glasgow,  from  whidi 
a  Mezzotinto  Engraving,  on  Steel,  is  an* 
nounced  for  publication. 
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LONDON. 


AGRICULTUBE. 

An  Encyclopaedia  of  Agriculture>  com- 
prising the  Theory  and  Practice  of  the 
V^uation,  Transfer,  Laying  out,  Improve- 
ment, and  Management  of  Landed  Pro- 
perty ;  and  the  Cultivation  and  Economy 
of  the  Animal  and  Vegetable  Productions 
of  Agriculture,  including  the  latest  Im- 
provements ;  a  General  History  of  Agri- 
culture in  all  countries ;  and  a  Statistical 
View  of  its  present  State,  with  Sugges- 
tions for  its  future  Progress  in  the  Bri- 
tish Isles.  By  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.  L.  S. 
H.  S.  &c.     8vo,  Engravings,  L.2,  10s. 

An  Essay  on  the  Weeds  of  Agriculture, 
with  their  Common  and  Botanical  Names, 
their  respective  characters  and  bad  qua- 
litles,  whether  as  infesting  samples  of 
corn,  or  encumbering  the  soil ;  also  Prac- 
tical Remarks  on  their  Destruction,  by 
Fallowing  or  otherwise.  The  posthu- 
mous work  of  Benjamin  Hqlditch,  Esq. 
late  Editor  of  the  Fatmer's  Journal. 
Edited  by  G.  Sinclair,  F.L.S.,  F.H.S., 
Author  of  Hortus  Gramineus  Woburn- 
ensis.  3s.  6d. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Part  I.  of  Dowding*s  General  Cata- 
logue for  1826 ;  comprising  a  rich,  splen- 
did, and  extensive  Collection  of  Books  of 
Prints,  and  Works  connected  with  the 
Arts  and  Sciences,  in  Drawing,  Painting, 
Engraving,  Sculpture,  Architecture,  Sur- 
gery, Mechanism,  Natural  History,  &c. 
&c.  embracing  every  description  of  At- 
lases, Surveys,  Charts,  Maps,  Plans,  and 
Scenery  of  the  known  World — in  Histo- 
ry, Voyages  and  Travels,  Biography,  An- 
tiquities, Ecclesiastical,  Civil,  and  Mili- 
tary; Habits,  Customs  and  Manners, 
Trades,  and  various  callings  of  all  Nations 
in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America. 

Bibliotheca  Selectissima ;  a  Catalogue 
of  Books  printed  in  the  15th  century, 
productions  of  the  presses  established  by 
Schoiffer,  Caxton,  Ulric  Zell,  Mentelin, 
Eggestyn,  Guldenschaaf,  Coelhoif,  Sorg, 
Homborch,  Creusner,  Sweynheym  and 
Panuartz,  Fflugel  and  Laver,  Zeiner,  Ke- 
telaer,  and  Leempt,  J.  de  Westphalia, 
Leeuw,  Veldener,  the  Fratres  VitaB  Com- 
munis, Jenson,  Ratdolt,  Wynkyn  de 
Worde,  and  most  other  illustrious  early 
t3rpographers;  including  several  Editiones 
Principes  and  Volumes  unknown  to  Bib- 
liographers ;  with  Books  printed  by  the 
Aid  uses,  miscellaneous,  curious  and  rare 
Books,  and  ancient  vellum  Manuscripts. 
By  W.  Bayncs.     5s. 


fiKXSRAPRY. 

Memoirs  of  Miss  Jane  Taylor.  By  her 
brother,  'Mr  Isaac  Taylor,  jun. 

EDUCATION. 

A  Treatise  on  Greek  Accents.  By 
W.  Viger.     12mo,  Is.  6d. 

Letters  on  Entomology,  for  young 
persons.     12mo,  5s. 

A  Manual  of  the  System  of  Instruc- 
tion pursued  at  the  Infant  School,  Mea- 
dow Street,  Bristol.  Illustrated  by  ap- 
propriate Engravings.  The  fourth  edi- 
tion, considerably  enlarged.  By  D.  G. 
Goyder.    58. 

The  Fundamental  Words  of  the  Greek 
Language.  Adapted  to  the  memory  of  the 
student  by  means  of  derivations  and  de- 
rivatives, striking  contexts,  and  other 
associations.  This  work  is  intended  like- 
wise as  Exercises  in  Greek,  Latin,  and 
English  Etymology  for  the  higher  classes 
of  Schools.     By  F.  Valpy,  A.M.'  8vo. 

FINE  ARTS. 

Venus  and  Cupid,  by  Westall,  and  en- 
graved by  Killaway.     4!S.     Proof,  7s. 

Woolnoth's  Ancient  Castles.  2  vols. 
8vo,  L.5 ;  4to,  L.7,  8s. 

The  School  of  Athens,  in  imitative 
cameo.    lOs.  6d.  plain;  L.1,  Is.  shaded. 

LAW. 

The  Laws  of  tlie  Customs,  compiled 
by  direction  of  tlie  Lords  Commissioners 
of  his  Majesty's  Treasury,  and  published 
by  the  appointment,  and  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Commissioners  of  his  Majes- 
ty's Customs ;  with  Notes  and  Indexes, 
by  J.  D.  Hume,  Esq.     16s. 

The  Practice  of  the  Court  of  Exche- 
quer. Part  I.  containing  the  X«aw  and 
Practice  of  Extents,  Scire  Facias,  and 
Revenue  Informations,  in  the  office  of 
the  King's  Remembrancer.  The  second 
edition,  corrected  and  enlarged.  By 
James  Manning,  Esq.  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
Barrister  at  Law.     14s. 

The  Elements  of  Hindu  Law.  By  W, 
Stranger.     2  vols,  L.1,  15s. 

MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY. 

Further  Observations  on  the  Medi- 
cinal Leech.  By  James  Rawlins  John- 
son, M.D.  F.R.Si,  &c.  &c. 

The  New  London  Medical  Pocket- 
Book  ;  explaining.  In  alphabetical  or- 
der, the  Causes,  Symptoms,  and  Treat- 
ment of  Diseases.  By  J.  S.  Forsyth, 
Surgeon.     6s. 

An  Address  to  the  Public  on  the  pro- 
priety of  Midwives,  instead  of  Surgeons, 
practising  Midwifery. 

H 
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Obsenrations  on  Cancer;  comprising 
numerous  Cases  on  Cancer  in  the  Breast, 
Lip,  and  Face,  cured  by  a  mild  method 
of  practice^  which  immediately  alleviates 
the  most  acute  pain.  By  T.  J.  Graham, 
M.D.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons.    3s,  6d. 

MISCELLANIES.    , 

Time*s  Tjelescope  for  1826;  or,  a  Com- 
plete Guide  to  the  Almanack:  containing 
an  Explanation  of  Saints*  Days  and  Ho- 
lidays; With  Illustrations  of  British  His- 
tory and  Antiquities. 

Reminiscences  of  Michael  Kelly,  of 
the  King's  Theatre,  including  a  period  of 
nearly  half  a  century ;  with  original  Anec- 
dotes of  many  distinguished  persons, 
rojral,  political,  literary,  and  musical.  2 
vols.  8vo,  L.  1^  8s. 

The  Free  Speaker ;  Opinions  on  Hu- 
man Character  and  Society.  2  vols. 
L.1,  4s. 

History  of  the  Transactions  in  India, 
during  the  Administration  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Hastings.  By  Henry  T.  Prinsep, 
Esq.  his  private  secretaryj  L.1,  12s. 
■  Remarks  on  the  Exclusion  of  Officers 
of  His  Majesty's  Service  from  the  Staff  of 
the  Indian  Army;  and  on  the  Present 
State  of  the  European  Soldier  in  India, 
whether  as  regards  his  Services,  Health, 
or  Moral  Character;  with  a  few  of  the 
most  eligible  means  of  modifying  the  one 
and  improving  the  other,  advocated  and 
considered.  ^  By  a  King's  Officer.  8vo, 
sewed. 

The  House-t:eeper's  Ledger,  for  1826 ; 
a  plain  and  easy  Plan  of  Keeping  accu- 
rate Accounts  of  the  Expenses  of  House- 
keeping. And  the  Elements  of  Domes- 
tic Economy.  By  William  Kitchener, 
M.D.  Author  of  "The  Cook's  Oracle." 

38. 

Stockdale's  Calendar  for  1826,  con- 
taining— 1st,  The  Peerage  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  with  the  Arms,  &c.  of  all  the 
Peers,  with  entirely  new  plates,  carefully 
revised  and  amended.»-2d.  The  Baro- 
netage, with  the  Arms,  &c.  of  all  the  Ba- 
ronets, with  entirely  new  plates. — 3d, 
The  Almanack  for  1826.— 4th,  The  Com- 
panion, with  considerable  additions  and 
emendations.— 5th,  The  Index.  L.1, 8s. 
and  L.1,  15s. 

.  A  New  System  of  Short- Hand ;  where- 
by words  can  be  written  with  all  theur 
vowels  and  consonants,  as  with  the  com- 
mon hand,  but  in  one  fourth  or  fifth  part 
of  the  time ;  or  they  can  be  contracted  to 
tlie  utmost  brevity.  By  Thomas  Gib- 
bons, L.U.H.E.R.A.    Cs.  6d. 

A  Legacy  for  Young  Ladies  ;  consist- 
ing of  Miscellaneous  Pieces  in  Prose  and 
Verse.     By  the  late  Mrs  Barbauld.    7s. 


Table  of  lyages,  calculated  at  the  rate 
of  ten  hours  per  day,  from  half  an  hour  to 
eight  days  inclusive,  fit>m  28.  to  408.  per 
week.  5s. 

Second  Journey  round  a  Bibliomaiuac's 
Library.    By  William  Davis,  bookseller 
Only  50  copies,  large  paper,  price  ISs. 
and  250  copieis,  postSvo,  price  8s.  6d. 
printed. 

The  Mechanics'  Almanack;  a  most 
complete  Monthly  Calendar,  computed 
for  the  second  after  leap  year,  and  for  the 
year  of  Christ  1826.  Contauimg  an  Ab- 
stract of  the  Laws  relative  to  Mechanics, 
Officers  of  Mechanics'  Institutions ;  to- 
gether with  Events,  Incidents,  Anecdotes, 
Memoirs,  Records,  and  Miscellaneous  In- 
telligence of  all  kinds.  4s. 

The  Magistrates'  Pocket-book ;  or,  an 
Epitome  of  the  Duties  and  Practice  of  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace  out  of  Sessions;  al- 
phabetically arranged.  To  which  is  added, 
a  copious  and  general  index.  By  William 
Robinson,  Esq.  LL.D.  of  the  Middle 
Temple.     16s. 

Nos.  I.  and  II.  of  Laconics;  or,  the 
Best  Words  of  the  Best  Authors,  with  all 
the  Authorities  given.  This  Work  is  in- 
tended  to  be  completed  in  Twelve  Parts. 
To  be  published  monthly,     2s.  6d, 

Varieties  of  Literature;  being  Selec- 
tions from  the  Portfolio  of  the  late  John 
Brady,  Esq.  the  Author  of  the  **  Clavis 
Calendaria,"  &c.  Arranged  and  adapted 
for  publication.  By  John  Henry  Brady, 
his  son. 

Mirror  of  the  Months.  **  Delectando 
pariterque  monendo." 

A  Discourse  delivered  at  the  Opening 
of  the  City  of  London  Literary  and  Scien- 
tific Institution,  on  the  30th  May,  1825* 
By  J.  R.  M*CulIoch.     Is. 

NOVELS  AND  TALES. 

The  Literary  Souvenir ;  or.  Cabinet  of 
Poetry  and  Romance,  for  1826.  Edited 
by  Alaric  A.  Watts.  With  numerous 
splendid  engravings.  The  work  contains 
eighty  original  tales  and  poems,  from  the 
pens  of  Southey,  Milman,  Montgomery, 
Mrs  Hemans,  Gait,  Allan  Cunningham, 
Campbell,  Bowles,  L.E.L.,  Miss  Mitford, 
Coleridge,  Maturin,  Wiffen,  Hogg^  The 
Author  of  "  Gilbert  Earle,"  Wranghani, 
Bowring,  Barton,  Delta,  The  Author  of 
*' To-day  in  Ireland,"  Clare,  Sheridan^ 
the  Author  of  **  Phantasmagoria,"  Pol- 
whele,  Malcolm,  Barnard,  Doubleday,  the 
Author  of  "  London  in  the  Olden  Time," 
Alaric  A.  Watts,  &c.     12s. 

The  Amulet ;  or.  Christian  and  Liter- 
ary Remembrancer.     12s. 

The  Forget-McNot  for  1826.     12s. 

Pandurang  Hari ;  or.  Memoirs  of  a 
Hindoo.     3  vols.  12mo,  L.1,  4<s. 


1826.;] 


The  English  in  Italy.  By  a  Dtstin- 
guished  Resident.     3  vols.  ll  1,  10s. 

Anselmo^  a  Tale  of  Italy,  illustrative 
of  Roman  and  Neapolitan  ^ife,  from 
1789  to  1809.  By  A.  Vieusseux,  Author 
of  **  Italy  and  the  Italians."     16s. 
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AiPrief  Sketch  of  the  History  and  tVe- 
sent  Situation  of  the  Valdenses,  in  Pie- 
mont,  commonly  called  Vaudois.  By 
Hugh  Dyke  Acland,  Esq.  2b.  6d. 

The  Life  and  Writmgs  of  St  Paul  With 
an  Introductory  Inquiry  Into  the  Tradi. 


November  Nights ;  being  a  Series  of     tions  of  the  Fathers,  and  the  Hypothe- 


Tales,  &c.  for  Winter  Evenings.  By  the 
Author  of  •*  Warreniana."     10s. 

Christmas  Tales  for  1826.  To  be  con- 
tinned  annually. 

The  Highest  Castle  and  the  Lowest 
Cave ;  or,  the  Events  of  Days  which  are 
gone.  By  the  Author  of  the  "  Seruiium.** 

POETRY. 

Julia ;  or,  the  Pilgrim.  A  Fragment. 
With  other  Poems. 

The  Saviour.  A  Poem.  Founded  on 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Wesley's  Life  of  our 
blessed  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ 
By  a  Clergyman.     7s. 

Love's  Victory ;  or,  a  School  for  Pride. 
A  comedy,  in  five  acts,  now  performing 
at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Co  vent- Garden. 
By  George  Hyde,  Author  of  "  Alphon- 
zus,"  a  tragedy.     3s.  6d. 

Poetic  Hours,  consisting  of  Poems,  orfs 
ginal  and  translated ;  Stanzas  for  Music, 
&c.  &c.   By  G.  F.  Richardson.     5s. 

THEOLOGY. 


sis  of  Lightfoot,  Viscount  Baitington, 
Poddridge,  Lardner,  Lord  Lyttleton,  Fa- 
ley,  Macknight,  HaJes,  and  Townsend, 
on  the  Apostle's  Conversion,  Ordination^ 
Mission,  Journeys,  and  the  Chronology  of 
his  History,  By  William  Stephen  Gilly, 
M.A.,  Rector  of  North  Fambridge,  Es- 
sex,  and  Author  of  <<  Narrative  of  Re- 
searches among  the  Waldenses." 

VOYAGES  AND  tRAVtlA 

An  Autumn  in  Greece.  By  H.  Lyt- 
ton  Rulwer,  Esq.  to  which  is  subjoined, 
"  Greece  to  the  close  of  1825."  '  By  a 
Resident  with  the  Greeks,  recently  ar- 
rived. 

Travels  through  Russia,  Siberia,  Po- 
land, Austria,  Saxony,  Prussia,  Hanover, 
&c  &c.  undertaken  during  the  years 
1822,  1823,  and  1824,  while  suffering 
from  total  blindness,  and  comprising  an 
Account  of  the  Author  being  conducted 
a  State  Prisoner  from  the  Eastern  parts 
of  Siberia.     By  James  Holman,  R.N. 


The  Advent  Kingdom,  and  Divinity  of     K.  W.  and  P.L.S.    A  new  edition*  enlar- 
tbe  Messiah,  demonstrated  in  a  plain  and     ged. 


Scriptural  Exposition  of  the  Sacred  Text. 
By  Edwin  T.  Caulfield,  Lt.  R.N.  4s.  6d. 

The  Works  of  James  Arminius,  D.D. 
Translated  from  the  Latin.  By  J.  Ni- 
chols. 

Essays  on  some  of  the  Peculiarities  of 
the  Christian  Religion.  By  Richard 
Whately,  D.D.    7s. 


Greece  in  1825 ;  being  the  Journals  df 
James  Emerson,  Esq.-  Count  Pecchio, 
and  W.  H.  Humphreys,  Esq. ;  written 
during  their  recent  visits  to  that  coun- 
try, and  exhibiting  a  picture  of  its  pre- 
sent political  condition,  state  of  society^ 
manners,  resources. 


EDINBURGH. 


Marriage.  By  the  author  of  The  In- 
heritance.  Thurd  edition.  2  vols,  post 
8vo,  L.1,  Is. 

Review  of  the  Conduct  of  the  Directors 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
relative  to  the  Apocrypha,  and  to  their 
Administration  on  the  Continent  With 
an  Answer  to  the  Rev.  C.  Simeon,  and 
Observations  on  the  Cambridge  Remarks. 
By^  Robert  Haldane,  Esq.     2s.  6d. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Lord  Provost  and  Patrons  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  on  the  Proposed  New 
Regulations  respecting  the  Study  of  Mid- 
wifery. By  John  Thatcher,  M.D.  Lec- 
turer on  Midwifery,  &c. 

The  Juridical  Society's  Styles.  Vol. 
III.  containing  <<  Heritable  Rights." 
Third  edition.    4tO;  L.2y  12s.  6d. 


The  Principles  of  Political  Economy, 
with  a  Sketch  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of 
the  Science.  By  J.  R.  M'Ciilloch,  Esq. 
8vo,  12s. 

A  New  Editu>n  of  Paxton's  Illustra- 
tions of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  collected 
and  enlarged.  In  3  vols.  8vo.  With 
Portrait  of  the  Author,  and  Map  of  Pa- 
lestine.   L.1, 168. 

A  New  Edition  (the  third)  of  Major 
General  Stewart's  Sketches  of  the  Cha» 
racter,  Mjmnets,  and  Present  State  of  the 
Highlanders  of  Scotland  with  Deteils  of 
the  Military  Services  of  the  Highland 
Regiments.    2  vols.  8vo,  L.  1,  8s. 

A  Vindication  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land from  the  Charge  of  Fatalism,  urged 
against  it  in  the  Eighth  Number  of  the 
Phrenological  Journal. 
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A  New  Edition  (the  fourth)  of  a  Trea- 
tise  on  Leases.  By  Robert  Bell,  Esq. 
'Advocate.  Enlarged  and  improved  by 
Waiiara  Bell,  Esq.  Advocate.  2  vols. 
8vo,  L.  1,  4«. 

The  Substance  of  the  Speech  of  Francis 
Jeffrey,  Esq.  at  the  late  Public  Dinner  to 
Joseph  Hume,  Esq.  M.P.  on  the  Subject 
of  the  Repeal  of  the  Combination  Laws. 
3d.  (Published  at  the  request  of  the 
meeting.) 

Lord  Stair*s  Institutions  of  the  Laws 
jof  Scotland,  the  fourth  edition,  with  Com- 
mentaries and  a  Supplement^  by  George 
Brodie,  Esq.  Advocate.  Part  I.  L.  1, 
lis.  6d. 

A  Letter  to  Pr  Andrew  Duncan,  Sen. 
regarding  the  Establishment  of  a  New 
.Infirmary  in  Edinburgh.     By  Richard 
Poole,  M.D. 

.  The  Works  of  James  the  I.  King  of 
Scotland.  To  which  is  prefixed,  a  Histo- 
rical  and  Critical  Dissertation  on  his  Life 
and  Writings  \  also  some  brief  Remarks 
on  the  intimate  Connexion  of  the  Scots 
Language  with  the  other  Northern  Dia- 
lects, and  a  Dissertation  on  Scottish  Mu- 
sic. The  whole  accompanied  with  Notes, 
Historical,  Critical,  and  Explanatory. 
With  Portrait.     12mo,  6s. 

Thomson's  Diary  for  1826.     4^. 

Outlines  of  a  Greek  Grammar  on  the 
plan  of  the  Latin  Rudiments.  By  Wil- 
liam  Steele,  A.M.  Teacher,  Edinburgh. 
38.  boDind. 

Janus ;  or,  the  Edinburgh  Literary 
■Almanack.  1  voL  post  8vo,  12s. 
.  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel ;  a  Poem. 
Dy  Sir  Walter  >Scott,  Bart.  A  new  edi- 
tion  ;  handsomely  printed  by  Ballantyne, 
in  fooolscap  8vo,  with  Vignette  Title- 
page.     8s. 

A  System  of  Phrenology.  By  George 
Combe,  Esq.  late  President  of  the  Phre- 
nological Society.   Svo.     Second  edition. 

The  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal, 
conducted  by  Professor  Jameson.     No. 
XXVII.    With  Engravings.     7s.  6d. 
^  The  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal.     No.  LXXXVI.     6s. 

The  Principles  on  which  Man  is  Ac- 
countable for  his  Belief;  or  Henry 
Brougham,  Esq.  Defended,  in  a  Conver- 
sation occasioned  by  two  Sermons  lately 
published  by  Dr  W^law. 

An  Advice  to  Domestic  Servants.  By 
a  l^istress  of  a  Family.    2d. 


Also,  Pasted  on  a  board,  to  be  hung  up 
in  Kitchens,  a  Manual  of  the  Duties  of 
a  Servant  of  All- Work.  Price  6d. ;  or 
on  paper,  only  2d. 

An  Apology  for  the  Study  ef  Phreno- 
logy.    8vo,  Sewed,  Is. 

Cases  Decided  on  Appeal  from  the 
Courts  of  Session  and  Xi^'^ds,  from  15th 
February  to  5th  July,  1822.     Reported  . 
by  Patrick  Shaw,  Esq.    Vol.  I.  P&rt  IL 
4«.  6d. 

Statement  by  the  Directors  of  the 
Edinburgh  Drawing  Institution,  explana- 
tory of  the  Object  and  General  System  of 
Instruction  to  be  pursued  in  that  Esta- 
blishment.—This  Statement  is  intended 
to  guide  those  who  intend  to  offer  them* 
selves  as  Candidates  for  the  situation  of 
Masters,  Assistants,  and  Matrons. 

The  Christian  Psalmist ;  Or  Hymns^ 
Selected  and  OriginaL  By  James  Mont- 
gomery. With  an  Introductory  Essay. 
12mo,  5s.  Royal  24mo,  3s.  6d.— -This 
volume  contains  100  Original  Hymns  by 
Mr  Montgomery. 

The  Philosophy  of  Religion  ;  being  a 
Sequel  to  the  Christian  Philosopher.  By 
Thomas  Dick,  author  of  the  Christian 
Philosopher.     12mo,  8s. 

Owen  on  Spiritual-mindedness.  With 
an  Introductory  Esay  by  Thomas  Chal- 
mers, D.D.     12mo,  4>s.  6d. 

Henry's  Communicant's  Companion ; 
with  au  Introductory  Essay  by  the  Rev. 
John  Brown,  Edinburgh.     12mo.    48« 

Horne*s  Commentary  on  the  Book  of 
Psalms ;  with  an  Introductory  Essay,  by 
the  Rev.  Edward  Irving.  In  3  vols. 
12mo,  12s. 

Mather's  Essays  to  Do  Good ;  with  an 
Introductory  Essay  by  Andrew  Thom- 
son, D.D.     12mo,  2s.  6d. 

Owen  on  Indwelling  Sin ;  with  an  In- 
troductory Essay  by  Thomas  Chalmers, 
D.D.     12mo,  3s.  6d.  bds. 

Life  of  St  Augustine.     ISmo,  3s. 

The  Gardener  of  Giammis.  ISmo,  Is. 
6d. 

Memoir  of  Catharine  Brown,  a  Chris- 
tian Indian  of  the  Cherokee  Nation.  By 
Rufus  Anderson,  A.M.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions.  A  new 
edition.  With  an  Appendix,  containing 
Original  Papers,  and  Letters  of  her  Bro- 
ther, David  Brown,  Native  Missionary  to 
tlie  Cherokee  Indians.     2s. 
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MONTHLY  BEGISTEB. 


-    Wheat. 
Ist,..  358.  Od. 
2d,  ...338.  Od. 
3d,  ...318.  Od. 


EDINBUROH.-.Z>a;.  14. 


-Barley. 
Ist,*.. 328.  6d; 
2d,  ...308.  Od. 
3d,  ...28s.  Od. 


Oats. 

Ist, 238.  Od. 

2d, 206.  Od. 

3d, ISk.  Od. 


Average  of  Wheat  £1,  13«.  2d.  lO-lSths. 
Tuesday^  Dec,  13. 


PMseft  Beatif. 
l8t,......238.  Od. 

3d, .218.  (id. 

3d,  •....208.  Od. 


Beef  <1 7i  oz.  per  lb.)  Os.  Od.  to  Os.  8d. 

Alutton    .    •    .    •    Os.  5d.  to  06.  8d. 

Veal 08.  8d.  to  Is.  Od. 

PoriE Os.  5d.  toOs.  7d. 

Lfamb,  per  quarter  •    2s.  Od.  to  Ss.  6d. 

Tallow,  per  stona  •    76.  6d.  to  Ss.  Od. 


Quartern  Loaf  •  •,  Os. 
New  Potatoes  (28  lb.)  If. 
Fresh  Butter,  per  lb.  Is. 
Salt  ditto,  per  stone  21s. 
Ditto,  per  lb.  .  •  Is. 
Eggs,  per  dozen      •    Is. 


HADDINGTON.— iJcc.  0. 


\nieat 
1st,  ....Sas.  9d. 
2d,  ....3l8.  Od. 
3d^  ....26s.  Od. 


Barley. 
1st, ...  328..6d. 
2d,  ...  30s.  Od. 
3d,  ...  28s.  Od. 


Oats. 

1st,  ...  23s.  Od. 
2d,  ...  208.  Od. 
3d,  ...  17s.  Od. 


Pease. 

Ist,   ..  226.  Od. 

2d,  ...  20s.  Od. 

3d,  ...  18s.  Od. 

Average  of  Wheal  £1,  llf.  td.  6.12th8. 


9d.  to  Os.lOd. 
Od.  to  Os.  Od. 
4d.  to  Is.  6d. 
Od.  to  238.  Od. 
4d.  to  Is.  jBd. 
4d.  to    Os.  Od. 


Beanf. 

Ist, 298.0d. 

2d,  •••..  20b.  Od. 
3d,  IQs.  04* 


Average  Price*  of  Corn  in  England  and  Walesyfrom  tfie  Return*  received  in  the  Wide 

ended  Dec*  3. 
Wheat,  61s.  Sd.— Barley,  lis.  lld.-Oats,  26s.  lid.— Rye,  43s.  6d.— Beans,  43s.  IkL— Peaaa^  48s.  M. 


London^  Corn  Exchange%  Dec' 5, 


Wheat,  red,  old 
Red,  new  .  • 
Pinedittd  .  . 
Supexfiue  ditto 
Wfiite,  .  .  . 
Fine  ditto  .  . 
bupei^e  ditto 
Rye  .... 
Barley,  .  . 
Fiae  ditto  .  . 
Superfine  d|tto; 
Miut  .... 
Fine  .... 
Hog  Pease  . 
Maple  .  .  . 
Maple,  fins 


Oto 
4Sto 


0 
50 


56  to  63  Small  &eans,new  18  to  50 


35 


66to7U 
50  to  160 
60  to  69 
66  to  70 
32  to  45 
30  to 

43  to 
00  to 
6Sto 
68  to 

44  to 

45  to 
—  to 


46 
47 


White  pease  .     42  to 
Ditto,  boilers  .   52  to 


48 
56 


Ditto,  old 
Tick  ditto,  new 
Ditto,  old    . 
Feed  oats    . 
Fine  ditto  .    . 
Poland  ditto    . 


47  Fine  ditto 

00  Potato  ditto 

66  Pine  ditto  .    . 

72  Scotch    .    .    . 

Flour,  per  sack 

Ditto,  seconds. 

Bran,         .    . 


52  to  53 
38  to  46 
44  to  50 

25  to  27 

28  to  29 

26  to  28 

29  to  32 

28  to  51 

29  to 
Oto 

55  to 
50  tu 
11  to 


33 
0 
60 
55 
V2 


Liverpool^  Dec,  0. 
«.      tf.    a.    A,  *.  d.    V  d* 

Wheat,  pmr  70  lb.     •        Amer.  p.  1961f>. 

0   to  10  4  ^weet,UJ5. 23  04a  S6  0 

to  —    Do.inl)jDiid—  *- ^ 

9    Oto  10  O^ourbond    CfitOfOt/O 
8    9  to  10  obabmeal,  p«f  tfO  lb. 


Eng.  9    0 

Old  .  .   .      — 


Scotch 
Irish  . 
Bonded 


s. 


Seeds f  jc. 
«.  d. 


Rye  Grass, 
Ribgrass, 


Tares,  per  bslu 
Must  Wlute,  . 

—  Brown,  new  12  to  20  0 
Turnips,  teh.   12  to  16  0 

—  lied  it  green  0  to  —  Ui  Foreign  red 

—  White,  0  to—  0! White 


S,        4.  d, 

!rO  to  32  0 
—  to  — 


3  to    8  0 

10  to  20  0 

Clover,  red  cii^-t.65  to  86 

—  White  ...  35  to  60 

Oto  — 

.  „       .,  Oto- 

Caraway,  cwt  34  to  40  OiCknriandcr   ..  10  to  18 
.  *.  25  to  33 


Cauary.nerqr.  77 to  83  OlTrefoU. 
Cinque  Foin      40  to  —  0 

Rape  Seed,  per  last,  £23,  to  £26,  Od. 


6 
6 
6 


3 
3 
3 


—  to 
Barley,  per  60  lbs. 
Eng.  ...  5  6  to 
Scotch  .  5  0  to 
Irish  .  .  4  10  to 
Foreign  .  ^  to 
Oats,  per  45  lb. 
Eng.  ...  3  3  to 
Irish  ...  3  3  to 
Scotch  .  .  3  3  to 
For.  in  bond  —  to  - 
Do.dut.fr.  ~  to  -« 
Rye,  per  qr.38  0  to  4 1 
Malt  iier  b.  8  6  to  10 
— MiddUng  7 
Beans,  per  q. 
English  .  46 
Irish  .  .  46 
Rapcseed  23 
Pease.jcrey  — 
—White  .  — 
Flour,  English, 
p.2401b.fine5i  Oto 53 
Irish,  2ds   51  Oto 53 


—  jEnglish 
jSootdi  .  . 
8  lri|0i  .  .  . 


74 


9  to   9    o 


Oto  52 
Oto  50 
0  to  25 
0  to  — 
Oto  — 


S8  0  to  85  0 
27  Oto  29  0 
25  Oio85  0 

S|Bnn,p.S41b.—  «)  — 
°     Butter y  B^tf^  |:c. 

-  BHtter,p.c9rL  a.  d, 
Belfast,      lOOOtolOSO 
Newry  .  .  90  Oto  91  0 

9Wateiford   95  Oto  —  0 
Cork,plc.9d,  96   to  MD  0 
3d  dry  —  0  to  — 

0  Beef,  p.'  tkree. 

0  —  Mesa  115  0  to  125  0 
—  p.  barrel ->•  Oto  —  0 
Pork,  p.  bl. 

0~*Mess    .  7TOto-84  0 

0— half  do.    40  Oto  44  0 

0  Bacon,  p.  cwt. 

OShortmSds.  60  0  to62  0 

0  Sides  .  .  58  0  to  —  0 
Hams,  dry,  —  0  to  —  0 

OiGreen    .   .  —  0  to  —  0 

0|Lard,Td.p.c—  0  to  —  0 


Weekly  Price  of  Stocksyfrqm  2d  to  22d  Nov.  1825. 


I 


2d. 


Bank  stocky 

3  pej?  cent,  reduced,. 

3  per  cent.  consoL»,^^>>>..>»« 


34  per  cent,  consols^^. 
New  3  per  cent. 
New  4  per  cept.  consols,. 
India  stock,. 

bondsv 

Exchequer  bills ,«....^.«.« 
Excliequcr  bills,  sm. 
Consols  for  ace. 
liong  Annuities 


f>sjf  ri  rr'rrrrri~rrr'i "* 


8th. 


^^^^(P»##^^>»0»<>»0»|0*  #»!#*»»<»»* 


French  5' per  cents.  ^ 


90f.  85c. 


Vol.  XIX. 


CSd. 


6  p. 
1  p.  1  dts. 
1  p.  I  dis. 

9S(. 


I 
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Course  of  Exchange^  Dec.  6. — Amsterdam,  12  i  6.  C.  F.  Ditto  at  sight,  12  :  a» 
Rotterdam,  12:7-  Antwerp,  12  :  7.  Hamburgh,  37  ;  3.  Altona,  37  :  4.  Paris, 
3  d.  sight,  25  :  30.  Ditto,  25  :  55  Bourdeaux,  25  :  55.  Frankfbft  6n  the  Maine,  152. 
Petersburgh,  per  rble.  Of  3  U.  Beriin,  ^^  0.  Vienna,  Eff,  FL  10:  6.  Trieste,  10 :  6, 
Madrid,  36^.  Cadiz,  3«i.  Bilboa,  3GJ.  Barcelona,  36.  Seville,  36j.  Gibraltar,  31, 
Leghorn,  49^.  Genoa,  44J.  Venice,  27  :  0.  Malta,  — .  Naples,  40^.  Palermo* 
per  oz.  122.  Lisbon,  50f .  Oporto,  60|.  Buenos  Ayres,  iSJ.  Rio  Janeiro,  48^.  Bahia, 
50.     Dublin,  94  per  cent.    Cork,  94  per  cent. 

Prices  of  Gold  and  Silver,  per  or., — ^Foreign  gold,  in  bars,  jC3:  17  :  6d.  per  oz. 
Silver  in  bars,  stand.  5s«  Id. 


PRJCES  CURRENT,  Dec.  10.— London,  6. 


SUGAR,  Muse. 
B.  P.  Dry  Brown,  .  cwt. 
Mid.  good,  and  fine  mid. 
Fine  and  very. fine»    .    . 
Refined  Doub.  Loaves,    . 
Powder  ditto,      . 
Single  ditto. 
Small  Lumps,  .    .    . 
,  Large  ditto,  ... 
Crushed  Lump",    .    • 
MOLASSES.  British,   cwt. 
COFFEE,  Jamaica, .  ewt. 
Ord.  good,  and  fine  ord. 
Mid.  good,  and  fine  mid. 
Dutth  Triage  and  very  ord. 
Ord.  good,  and  fine  ord. 
Mid.  good,   and  fine  mid. 
jSt  Domingo,    ....>. 

Pimento  (m  Bond,)  .    .    . 
SPIRITS, 
Jam.  Rum,  16  O.  P.  gall. 
Brandy,   ...... 

Geneva,       .       •       • 
Grain  Whisky,       •      . 
WINES, 
Claret,  1st  Growths,  hhd. 
Portugal  Red,  pipe, 

Spanish  White,        butt, 
Teneriffc,  pipe, 

Madeira,      .    p  110  gall. 
LOGWOOD,  Jam.        ton, 
Honduras,      .... 

Campeachy,      •    •    . 
FUSTIC,  Jamaica,  . 

Cuba 

INDIGO,  Cavaccasfine,  lb. 
TIMBER,  Amer.  Pine, foot. 

Ditto  Oak, 

Christiansand  (dut.paid,) 

Honduras  Mahiogany,     . 

St  Domingo,  ditto,     •    . 

TAR,  American,  brl. 

Archangel, 

PITCH,  Foreign,         cwt. 

TALLOW,  Rus.  Yel.  Cand. 

Home  melted,   .... 

HEMP,  Polish  Rhine,  ton, 

Petersburgh,  Clean,   .    . 

FLAX, 

Riga  Thies.  &  DruJ.  Rak. 

Dutch, 

Irish,        . 
MATS,  Archangel,       .     . 
BRISTLES, 

Petersburgh  Firsts,    cwt. 
ASHES,  Peters.  Pearl,  .    . 
Montreal,  ditto,     • 
Pot, 
OIL,  Whale,       .       tun, 

TOBACCO.  Virgin,  fi'ne,  lb. 

Middling,        .        . 

Inferior, 
COTTONS,  Bowed  Georg. 

Sea  Island,  fine,       . 
Stained,     .        , 
Middling,      . 
Demerara  and  Berbice, 
West  India,       .        . 
Pemambueo, 
Maranham,    . 


/68 

.75 

78 

112 

98 
96 
90 
40 
32 
54 
60 
70 
5i 
60 
85 


LEITH. 
to   70 

75 

80 

120 

112 
104 
94 
50 
1  33  6 
58 
68 
90 

75 
90 


Is  Oil    — 


2s  9 

3  5 
2  1 

4  6 


35 
36 
22 
25 
£7 

7 

8 

8 

9 
lis 

1  10 
3  0 

2  0 

1  9 

2  0 
23 

18 

9  0 
11 
45 
50 
41 


45 


38 

z:> 

52 
35 

9 

74 
5J 


5  8 
2  2 
4  8 


46 
48 
24 
CO 


0 
10 
13s  0 
2  6 
4 
2 
2 
5 


0 

7 

4 

0 

24 

20 

10  6 

42 


46 


10 

8i 
6 


GLASGOW. 

65      '68 
69      70 


92 
92 


31  6 


—  Os 

2s  9d 


1  5 

2  6^ 


41 


32  G 
30  0 
36 
36 


103 
98 


32 


lOid 
3s 


6  15     — 


10  0    ^ 


3  10 


41  6 


3» 
51 
37 


LIVERPOOL. 

64       66 
70      72 


50 
61 
71 
33 
58 
75 
54 
0  l(^d 


52 
70 
92 
55 
73 
86 
56 
lOJd 


2&  6d    Os   Od 


LONDON. 
63  €G 

67  7i 

72  7« 

86  90 

88  96 


79 
93 

34s.  oa. 

48 
64 


86 

lai 


70 


£7  0 
6  15 
8  0 
8 


T 
I 


7 
0 
8 


0 
0 
0 
0 


9  15    10    0 

10s   9    lis  9 

2    0      2     1 


2s  7d  3s  6A 
S  5  3  6 
1    9       1  11 


£18 

27 

i2 
25 
£7-   0 

7  0 

8  0 
7    0 

10-   0 
13    0 


1 

2 


1 

0 


10    0 


39 


1  3 

2  8 
11  6 


39  6 


1 

6 


£52 
32 

32 

50 

7  10 

0    0 

8"o 
U  O 
14    6 


1     4 

1  11 


31 
50 


32 


0    7     0    9 
0    5     0    74 
0    3     0    4 


17    6 

7 


—      80 


£49    0 
42    0 

£50    0 
42       ' 


50  0 
0  0 

£52 
55 


16  0  .. 

32  .« 

30  '  32 

31  '  0  32 

—  0 

0  7  0    » 

0  5  — 


0  104  1    0| 

0  9  10 

1  OJ  1     1| 

0  11  0  114 


1896.3  .      AppoinimerdSy  Promotions ,  SfC,    " 

APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  &c. 


9^ 


./.    .i 


Brevet      Capt  Hon,  F.  C.  Stanhope,  73  F.  MaJ. 
in  the  army,  27  Mar.  1825 

Rain*.  51  F.  J  7  Nov. 

2Xife  Gds.  Capt.  Barton,  M^  hy  pureh,  vice  Vys^ 

prom.  19  Oct. 

Lt.  M'DouaU,  Capt.  do. 

Cor.  and  Sub.  Lt.  Sir  W.Scott,  Bt,  Lt. 

do. 
II.  L.  Bulwer,  Cor.  and  Sub.  Lt.     do. 
1  Dr.  Gds.  Capt  Winllaco,  M^i*  by  purch.  vice 
Elton,  prom.  5  Nov. 

Lt.  Heed,  Capt.  do. 

i  Lt.   Stamcr,    Capt.    by   purch.   vice 

Whichcote,  prom.  29  Oct. 

—  Story,  from  96  F.  Lt.  by  purch.  vice 
Shore,  prom.  20  do. 

7  Cor.  Daniel,  Lt.  by  purch.  and  Adj. 

vice  Doync,  prom.  19  Nov. 

— —    Bxiller,    do.  vice  Pennefather, 
prom.  20  do. 

Surg.  Blake,  from  5  F.    Surg,    vice- 
Rose,  ret.  13  do. 

.  Lt.  Hunter,  from  h.  p.  Paym,  vice  Law- 
rence, h.  p.  Ens.  3  Nov. 
i  Dr.         Surg.  Jameson,  from  75  F.  Surg,  vice 
.  '      Young,  cancelled,                  22  Sept. 

I  Ma).  Grey,  Lt.  Col.  by  purch.  vice 

Hankin,  ret.  25  do. 

Brev.  Lt.  Col.  U.  W.  M.  Hill,  Maj.  do. 

l^t  Fawcett,  Capt.  do. 

Cor.  Hull,  Lt.  do. 

3  Lt  Slade,  Capt.  by  purch.  vice  Webb^ 

prom.  22  do. 

«     C'or.  Philips,  Lt.  do. 

C.  W.  M.  Balders,  Cor.  10  Nov. 

6  Lt.  Gillies,  from  91  F.  Lt.  by  purch. 

vice  M'Queen,  prom.  27  Oct. 

Cor.  Sheppard,  firom  Cape  Corps  Cav. 

Lt.  by  purch.  vice  Down,  prom. 

10  Mar. 

9  F.  Willio,  Cor.  by  purdh.  vice  Rumley, 

prom.  3  do. 

I I  Coi.  LAurie,  Lt  by  purch.  vice  Bishop* 

prom.  15  Oct 

T.  H.  Pearson,  Cor.  by  purch.  vice 

Asttey^ret  14  Mar. 

C.  A.  Lewis,  do.  do.  13  Oct 

13  Cor.  Cuningham,  Lt  viee  M*Kenzie, 

dead,  5  June.  1821 

Seij.  Maj.  Mao  Mahon,  Riding  Master 

to  the  Cavalry  Depot  at  Maidstone, 

Cor.  10  Nov.  1825 

16  Lt  Curetcm*  Capt  by  purch.  vice  EI> 

lis,  prom.  12  do. 

1  F.  Gds.  Brev.  CeL  Lord  SaItoun«  M^.  by  purch. 

vice  Jones,  ret  17  do. 

Lt.  and  Ciqpt  Clarke,  Capt  and  Lt 

CoL  do» 

Ens.  and  Lt  Johnstone^  Lt.  and  Capt 

do. 

Jodrell,  ftom  62  F.  E^is.  and  Ltdo. 

Capt  Vernon,  Adj.  vice  Clarke,  do. 
1  F.  Capt  Macdougall,    from  1  Vet  Bn. 

Capt  8  April,  1825 

Lt  Sargent,  from  1  Vet  Bn.  Lt  do. 
Ens.  Macpherson,  do.  by  puich.  vice 

Dixon,  prom.  5  Nov. 

H.  M.  Dauyrople,  Eds,  dow 

Ens.  Kerr,  Lt  by  purdi.  vice  Biatthias, 

prom.  19  do. 

C*.  Ford,  Ens.  do. 

Ens.  and  Adj.  Richardson,  Rank  of  Lt. 

3  do. 

4  Lt  Rawstom^lhim  1  Yet  Bn.  Lt 

.    8  Apr. 

5  —  Fleming,  flrom  do.  do.  do. 
As.  Surg.  Hamilton,  firom  39  F.  Surg. 

20  Oct 

6  Lt  Pilkington,  from  3  Yet  Bn.  Lt 
.    vice  Bowlby,  90  F.  8  Apr. 

Ens.  Eyre,  from  3  Vet  Bn.  Lt  by 

purch.  vice  Stuart,  prom.       5  Nov. 

W .  Curt«s,  Ens.  do. 

7  Ens.  Oeilvi&  from  28  F.  Ltby  purch. 

vice  Lennox,  prom.  27  Oct 


8 


9 


10 


II 

12 
14 

16 


17 


18 


19 


21 


23 
23 


24 


26 


27 
28 


29 


30 
32 
33 


34 
3^ 
37 


Brev,  Mf^.  Lyslcr,  from  3  Vet  Bn. 

Capt  "  8  Apr.  . 

J.  Howard,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice  De- 

shon,  33  F.  12  Nov. 

Ens.  Browne,  from  1  Yet  Bn.  Eiis. 

7  Apr. 
— —  Thomas,  Lt  by  purch.  vice  Day. 

rell,  prom.  10  Nov. 

G.  Wrmht,  Ens.  do. 

Ens.  MaxwcU,  from  1  Yt  Bn.  Ens. 

7  Anf.. 

Russell,  from  do.  do.  do. ' 

Hosp.  Ass.   Giffhcy,  Acs.  Surg,  vice 

Evers,  86  F.  10  Nov 

Lt  M'Grath,  from  2  Vet  Bn.  Lt 

8  Apr. 
Ens.  Crocker,  from  do.  Ens.  7  do. 
Hosp.  As.  Tighe,  As.  Surg.       20  Oct 

-  ■■  Drysdale,  do.  vice  Alexan- 
der, res.  10  Nov. 
Ens.  Hon.  F.  Forbes,  from  84  F.  Lt  by 

puTchrf  vice  Frazsr,  prom.  5  do. 

Hosp.  As.  Frazcr,  As.  Surg,  vice  Mar« 

tindalc;  prom.  -      10  do. 

Ens.  Peel,  Lt  hy  purch.  iHce  Macpher- 

son,  91  F;  '    20  Oct 

Dwyer,  from  3  V6t  Bn.  Ens. 

7  Apr. 

Foxhea,  do.  by  purch.         20  Oct 

Capt  Dobbin,  Mai.  vice  Linn,  dead, 

3  Nov. 
Lt.  Hamilton,  Capt  do.  ' 

Ens.  Robertson,  Lt  do. 

W.  Bernard,  Ens.  17  do. 

Lt  Boyle,  from  h.  p.  27  F.  Paym.  vice 

Creser,  h.  p.  do. 

Capt  Camphell,  Maj.  by  purch.  vice 

Thomas,  prom.  27  do. 

Lt  Peddie,  Capt  do. 

2d  Lt  Beet,  1st  Lt  do. 

Gent  Cadet,  A,  Webber,  from  R.  MiL 

Col.  2d  Lt  do. 

D.  R.  Smith,  Ens.  3  do. 

Cant  Harrison,  MiO*  hy  purch.  vice 

England,  prom.  29  Oct. 

Lt  WaUer,  Capt  '  do. ' 

2d  Lt  Beauclerk,  Lt  do. 

H.  R.  H.  C.  Elves,  2d  Lt  do^ 

Ens.  Robinson,  Lt  by  purch.  vice  Dar- 

roch,  prom.  19  Nov. 

A.  G.  Blackford,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice 

Sturgeon,  prom.  12  do. 

Hon,  C.  Preston,,  do.  by  purch.  vice 

Robinson.  19  do. 

Ens.    Brehaut    Lt   by    purch.   Vice 

M'Niven^  29  F.  29  Oct 

J.  Guthrie,  Ens.  do. 

Ens.  Freame,  from  3  Yet  Bn.  Ens. 

7  Apr. 
Greene,  from  33  F.  Ens.  vice  Ogil- 

vie,  prom.  27  Oct 

Hosp,  As.  O'Brien,  As.  Surg,  vice  Pox- 

telli,  cane.  do. 

Lt  M*Niven,  from  26  F.  Capt  by 

purch.  vice  Chambers,  prom.  29  do. 
Denies,  do.  by  purvh.  vice  M*Ni- 

ven.80F.  .   19  Nov. 

Wright,  Ens.  vice  Battley,  dead, 

17  do. 
J.  J.  Burgoyne,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice 

Markham,  prom.  26  Oct 

Lt  O'Neill,  from  2  Vet  Bn.  Lt  vice 

Bars,  prom.  9  Apr. 

——  Puke,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice  Greene, 

28  F.  "^  27  Oct 

Lt  Whanndl,  Capt  vice  Sutherland, 

dead,  3  Nov. 

— <  Robertson,  from  Ceylon  R^.  Lt 

17  da 
En.  Houston,  Lt  by  piurdi.  vice  Swe- 

ney,  prom.  19  do. 

T.  Christmas,   Ens.  by  purch.  vice 

Cumberland,  96  F.  20  do. 

R.  Burke,  Ens.  by  puich.  vice  Ralston. 

66  F.  29  Oct 


100 

39 
41 

42 

43 


Appainiments,  FronioiioHS,  ^c* 


Ih 


45 


48 
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50 

51 


53 


55 
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70 
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75 


Hotp.  As.  Mair,  As.  Stng.  vio«  HamiU 

ton.  5  F.  10  NoT- 

LL  Webb,  from  h.  p.  86  F.  Lt.  vioe 

Spencer,  18  F.  20  Oct. 

Hosp.  As.  DartnaD,   As.    Surg,    vice 

Mos^,  81  F.  •  dOw 

Ens.  Childers,  Lt.  by  jmrch.  rice  Gos* 

sip,  prom.  12  Nov. 

—  Magra,  from  77  F.  EIns.  do. 
Ens.  Macdonald,  Lt.  by  purch.  vice  Ho- 
garth, prom.                             26  do. 

A.  Campbell,  Ens.  dOb 

W.  A.  Ward,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice  Up- 
ton, prom.  29  Oct. 

Lt  Esteourt,  Capt  by  purch.  vice  Hop- 
kins, prom.  5  Nov. 

Ens.  Sir  R.  Fletdier,  Bt,  Lt.  do. 

W.  Bell.  Ens.  do. 

Lt.  O'Meara,  from  h.  p.  Afr.  Corps. 
Paynwice  Webb.  h.  p.  20  Oct. 

Hosp.  As.  Tower,  As.  Surg,  vice  Camp- 
bell, cane  10  Nov. 

Lt.  Weston.  Capt.  by  purch.  vicfe 
Brooke,  ret.  21  Oct. 

—  C.  F.  Sweeny,  from  3  Yet.  Bn.  Lt. 
vice  Hay,  51  F.  9  Apr, 

Hosp.  As.  Duncanson,  As.  Surg.  27  Oct. 
Hosp.  As.  Ellison,  As.  Surg.  20  Oct, 
Capt.  Ross,  Mi^.  by  purch.  vioe  Keyt, 

prom.  5  Nov. 

Lt.  Matthews,  CapL  do. 

Ens.  Gordon,  Lt.  do. 

C.  A.  Amey,  Ens.  do. 

Lt.  Love,  Capt.  vice  Hewitt,  dead, 

13  Oct. 
Lt.  Bentham.  Adj.  do. 

—  Smart,  ficom  25  F.  Lt.  vice  I^vc, 
prom.  3  Nov, 

—  Carpenter,  Capt.  by  purch.  vice 
O'Grady,  prom.  29  Oct. 

Ens.Philipps,  Lt.  by  purch.      17  Nov. 

J.  St  Clair  Doyle,  Ens.  do. 

Hosp.  As.  Council,  As.  Surg,  vice  Mac- 
lean, prom.  10  do. 

Morgan,  do.  27  Oct. 

Ens.  CumberLand,  Lt.  by  purch.  vice 
Mackay,  ret.  13  do. 

G.  Bowles.  Ens.  do. 

Capt.  Welman,  from  1  Vet.  Bn.  Cap. 

8  Apr. 

Ens.  Man,  Lt.  by  piuxh.  vice  Steven- 
son, prom.  17  Nov. 

Brev.  Maj.  Hamilton,  from  1  Vet.  Bn. 
Capt.  9  April 

Brev.  Lt  Col.  GaliflTe,  Lt  Col.  18  June 

Brev.  Maj.  Im  Thum,  Maj.  do. 

Lt  Hcslop,  Capt  do. 

Lt.  Hemsworth,  from  2  vet.  Bn.  Lt 

7  Apr. 

Ens.  Thompson,  from  h.  p.  Ens.  vice 
Dely.  1  W.  I.  R.  20  Oct. 

F.  Lecky.  Ens.  by  purch.  vice  JodreU, 
Gren.  Gds.  17  Nov. 

Capt  Andrew  Dilln,  frsm  2  Vet  Bn. 
Capt  8  Apr. 

Hosp.  As.Thompson.  As.  Surg.  27  Oct 

Ens.  Draper,  Lt  by  purch.  vice  Brown, 
prom.  19  Nov, 

C.  S.  Barker,  Ens.  do. 
Lt  Hunt,  Capt  by  purch.  vice  Wood, 

prom.  29  Oct. 

Lt  Kirwan,  do.  by  purch.  vice  Dunbar, 

37  F.  do. 

Ens.  Ralston,  from  37  F.  Lt  do. 

P.  W.  Braham,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice 

Howard.  Coldst  Gds.  22  do. 

Ens.  Reed,  Lt.  by  purch.  vice  Laing, 

prom.  19  Nov. 

Gent  Cadet  C.  TroUope,  from  R.  Mil. 

Coll.  Ens.  do. 

D.  T.  Barton,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice 
Campbell,  prom.  29  Oct. 

Surg.  Clarke,  from  Cape  Corps,  Surg. 

vice  White,  h.  p.  20  do. 

Capt.  Hall.  Maj.  by  putch.  vice  Middle- 

ton.  prom.  19  Nov. 

Eus.  Widdrington,  Lt.  by  piurch.  vice 

26  do. 

2  Vet  Bn.  Ens. 

7  April 

from  51  F.  Surg. 

22  Sei>. 


77 


Wicfey,  prom. 
Ens.  Keanics.  from 

As.  Surg.  Graham 
vice  James,  1  Dr. 


80 
bl 


63 
84 
86 
87 


68 
89 


90 
91 


Em.  Fofter,  tttm.  1 W*  L  R*  lit  ^hm 

ManhaU,  dewl  90  0«U 

Hosp.  Aik  Muluro,  Ai.  Sui^  ^ 

Lt  CorfieM,  Capt.  vjm  J^bef,  dead 

9  Nov. 

—  Buchan,  from  91  F.  Capt  viee  PS- 
gott  dead  10  do. 

C  F.  B.  Jones»  Ena.  by  puidu  vioft 
.  Maffra.  41  F.  12  do. 

Ens.  Dillon,  from  93  F.  Lt.  viee  Ca* 

field,  17  do. 

Cant.  M'Niven,  from  29  F.  Capt  viete 

Butler,  prom.  19  do. 

As.  Surg.  Mostyn,  from  41  F.  Surg. 

vice  Cogan,  h.  p.  20  Oct 

H.   S.  Jones,  Ens.   by    purch.   vice 

Hope,  pnnn.  27  do. 

Capt  Burgess,  from  2  Vet  Bn.  Capt. 

8  April 
C.  Adair,  Ens.  by  purch.  Tioe  Forbes> 

17  F.  5  Nov. 

As.  Sura.  Avers,  from  14  F.  As.  Surg. 

vice  E^iring,  cane.       v  10  do. 

Ens.  Smith,  Lt  viee  Irvine,  dead  do. 
C.  F.  Parkinson,  Ens.  do. 

Ens.  Doyle,  Lt  by  purch.  vioe  Ship» 

ret  3  do. 

R.  Dudley,  Ens.  10  do. 

Lt.  Woouard,  Adj.  vioe  Soutar,  res. 

Adj.  only  20  Oct. 

Lt  Butler,  from  1  Vet  Bm  Lt  vice 

Blayney,  Rifle  Bri^  9  April. 

.—  Stuart,  Capt  vice  Camion,  Idlled  in 

action  '  8  Mar. 

—  Apfin.  do.  vice  Rose,  do.  9  do. 
Ens.  Olpherts,  Lt  8  do. 
— —  Arrow,  Lt  9  do. 
E.  S.  Miles,  Ens.  10  Nov. 
G.  S.  Layard,  do.  11  do. 
Hosp.  As.  Hathwaite.  As.  Sin^.  10  do. 
Capt.  Rivers,  from  3  Vet  Bn.  Capt 

8  April 
Lt  Macpherson,  from  18  F.  Capt  by 
purch.  vice  Richardson,  ret  20  Oct. 
Ens.  Foskey,  Lt  vice  Robeson,  dead 

10  Sept. 

10  Nov. 

Lt  vice  Buchanan*. 

17  do. 

do. 

by  purdi.  vice  M'- 

19  do. 

do. 

J.  H.  Smith,  do.  vice  Dillon,  77  F. 

17  do. 
Hosp.  As.  Bulteel,  As.  Surg.  27  Oct. 
Ho^.  As.  Ore,  do.  .   10  Nov. 

Eds.  Hope,  from  81  F.  Lt.  by  purch. 
vice  Story,  6  Dr.  Gds.  27  Oct 

Hosp.  As.  Smithy  As.  Surg,  do. 

Lt  Hunter,  from  h.  p,  60  F.  Lt 

,  17  Nov. 

Brev,  Maj.  J<^mston,  Maj.  bypunh. 

vice  Dodgin,  ret  do. 

Lt  Mair.  from  64  F.  Capt  do. 

Rifle  Brig.  Lt  Woodford,  Capt  by  purdi.  vice 

Percival  prom.  29  Oct 

2d  Lt  Stewart.  1st  Lt  do. 

J.  Benyon.  2d  Lt  do. 

2d  Lt  T.  S.  Beckwith,  Ist  Lt  by  purch. 

vice  Byrne,  prom.  10  Nov. 

T.  H.  Mackimum,  2d  Lt  do. 

Lt.  Norcott,  Adj.  do. 

1  W.  I.  R.  Ens.  Dely.  from  62  F.  1^.  vice  Por- 

ter, 77  F.  22  Oct 

Lt.  Kent,  from  h»  p.  60  F.  Paym.  vice 

Mackay,  h.  p.  3  Nov. 

2  S.  J.  Hill,  Ens.  vice  Watson,  dead 

10  do. 

Ceylon  R.  Lt  Phelan,  fW>m  h.  p.  44  F.  Lt  vice 

Whitaker,  cane.  20  Oct 

—  Keogh.  from  h.  p.  44  F;  do.   3  ^lov. 
Cape  Corps  As.  Surg.  Parrott,  from  Prov.   Bn. 

Surg,  vice  Clarke.  72  F.         20  Oct 

Ens.  Brown,  from  74  F.  Cor.  by  purch. 

vice  Sheppard.  6  Dr.  10  Nov. 

Ordnance  DeparimerU. 

Royal  Artillery. 

2d  Capt  Forsfcer.  from  h.  p.  2d  Capt 

vice  Bowlby.  h.  p.  13  Oct. 

2d  Lt  Sbvcm^  Ut  Lt  vice  Giant,  h.  p. 

21  do. 


93 


94 
95 
96 

98 


99 


D.  Cahil,  Ens. 
Ens.  Williamson, 

77  F. 
M«  Kane,  Ens. 
Ens.  Crowe,  Lt 

Nichol,  prom. 
C.  Herbert.  Ens. 


1B9S>3  AppoirUiMiUf,  PrOBWiioM,  i^. 

Hk,  LLCaLirlaEteliwIaa,  Lt.  Dajtodi,  boi «  F. 

SNo¥.  —  linuon,  ftom  51  F. 


0-P*Mn,  114.  vice  Unett, 

vvt-  dch  CBiDpbeU,  Aom  7^  F- 

Id  Cipb  CnttmdEU,  Clpt.  -  do,  StuiuHio,  taaa  11 F.        ] 

Shq^ud  Oom  h.  p.  M  Cipt  Newion,  from  S  F. 

db.  Cor.  Alexuider,  from  13  Dr. 

Eoual  Bwtiucri.  Ta  bt  Bniigat  iypurdUut. 

d^  '"'  '"  "■  '""  ^■^'  G™LC»detWilEie,(miB.H 


le  AnoT,  Tin  Blake.  r».  Bt.  LC.  CoL  KonpeKli,  ftom  IS  F.  with  Kajat 

XO  Oct.  Chvnben.  h.  p. 

Brei.-Mnj.  BMot,  6R  P.  M^dr  of  Brt-  M»]of  Brotmlow,  ftom  7»  F.  wlUi  JHot  Naber- 

3«d                                     SB  Beat.  CwC  Locke,  l>om  IT  Dr.  rec.  diK  vUb  Cspt 

ntn'touf'ftoin  S3  F.  reo.  dilt  wilh  Capl. 


Cunpbell,  do.  vice  Kennedy,         pjj[^ ),.  p."'' 

i^'uTK.  M'Andrew  fn>in  h.  0  ^^F       ''"'■  '"'"  '^ 


F.  nc  ililT.  with  Capt. 


■  Coion,  ftom  RfBa  Brig.  wiUl  Capt, 
^mw!SSJi  ?f' *"'  **■  ^"*""'IJ!      LifXvri;.?^.  ftom  e  F.  IK.  ditt  .1th  Lteul. 
S"  5S!lii!°K  '^"'  *" '^      -i^ilSnti™™™  7'f.with  Lieul.  /foi..  C. 

.  ■  piS^'.iX'  ^         Blarney.  Rifie  Bri^ 

A-  CallnDdcr.  do.  .  do. 


do. 

—  Stefan,  tkontxi: 

do. 

do. 

—  Wigley,  ft^  71  F. 

19  do: 

rSStSi','?:'- 

d^ 

— 

—  Laing,  from  70  F. 

do. 

JukKNi,  h. 

-EmSood,Crom«F. 

do. 

U  Grand, 

-iI'Ni«l,ft™93F. 

M..Hlcd,h 

-I/™.H.M.UpUin.ftom 

''^%. 

Pollard,  h. 

01rord.h. 

Clukc,h. 

-S»«iy.f»in34F. 

~ChmtBe.tmalF. 

do. 

^— CUikc,h. 

Appoialmetdt,  Promotiom,  Sfe.  t^^* 

'''^i!^'i?^'^ft"°"'""'  tin*.LoMen,W«iltoe.eer.l»D<)niiB,H.. 

'       Firaieh,  h.  p.  Unttt,  udtot                                                      4  OeL 

'■>■ Qimn,  h;p,71P.  1Jdiu,1H4 

i.TGn.  Bn.  ShQn,h.p.H™Uh«irtCiira«.lTJiiBe,lM3 

11.  NoMScotUFm.  -; — W»llop,  h.  p.  7  Gn.  Bn.           )7  JmlSH 

BIF.  11  Deo. 

P- M  F.  —  Ulchanl  Irvine,  87  F-  Fort  WUHim.  Ben- 


—  C-ratty,  h.  IL  3  Ccyt.  K.  SStfL. 
—^  B»ekcRan»  h.  n.  UnatL 

rvM  LUiyd,  It.^  lloiH  Gib.  Hydt  Puk  Bit- 
■cki  Hot. 
— '  Orcy*ley.  h.  p.  19  Dr.  6  ScqiL 
rjojd,  llny«i  HoneOili.              19  Nor. 

—  llBmey,  Afi.  Col.  L'oii*,  Sian  Lome 


rg.  roMc,  IJF.  Bellamy,  h.  p.  W«ll'*Corin        eUcLIBtS 


.n,li.MJ3r. 

IT  Oct.  mi. 

llckoiii,  h.  p.  87  F. 


Oaiffu_  Cnmmissarial  Deparlmeal. 


c,  t8  F.  Miulru         7  June,  IBM 


ieOrt  DcHuliOm,  h.  p.  Inraetot                      7M»t 

^IlewiH,  h,n,PortSiTi-.            Ml  July  A>.  Surg.  fReiHy,  StslT,  Hylhe  BuTHki  15  Nm. 

Bronnie,  ni  F.  Foit  Willtom  Bcuijsl. Lcich,  SI  F.  gn  boud  the  iDdlwia  H«. 

Major  Johiuon.  19  F.  Chatham               tINav.  pital  Shin,  near  Camp  KnylungdoeE  II  Uir. 

l-ayne,  h.  p.  19  llr                         10  July  Hoip.  At  WlUlamion,  Itlc  da  Sma,  Aft™ 

WaltnScod,  h.p.eHF.  njDlr. 

l^t.  PigoO,  77  F.  saxi  Hill,  Janulia. PUIOhd,  li'.a  it  Sou,  AfiVa  H  An( 


BIRTHS,  MAKltlAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 

l^Ay,  At  No.  II,  ncudy  Place 
Cookaoo,  of  a  daiuhtar. 
—  A(  Madrai,  Die  i^ady  of  P. 

Esq.  of  a  dau^ter. 

ime,  if  a  ii^hCr"       '  """  _  MAnRIAnes. 

7jA[SI,Yoiki'la^,  Ida  Andri"^a<nc 

Til.  A117.  Dublin  Smrt,  Mil  Stuart,  oft  .    __.  _ 

IS.  At  Klrkaldy,  Mre  Meniiei,  of  a  un.  third  ku  oT  Ibr 

—  At  Rockv^twuK,  Law  Tario,  Hn  H'-      to  Uiaa  Juia  Blp 

19.  At  Duotau  Stmt,  DninuDond  Place,  Un 
Itobeit  KirkwDiHl,  of  adaufhter. 
11.  At7S,  Gicac  King  Street,  Mr»  J.  A.  Chejne, 


loniliay,  CipUIn  Bruc* 

.  liteSrAleiuAetBMa 

Blphhuiaiw  daughter  of  J 

pUoitoii,  Eaq.ortheClTllStniBiiiidkl 

ber  of  Cauoetl  at  BmlbaTi 

Juiv  1.  At  St  TlunuA  Haunt,  Madn 


IS.  At  TayHetf,  HnDenj,  ofiKnl.  chant;  Lrtlb. 

19.  At  KnuiDgloo,  th«  lady  of  Dr  Wallet  S.  Od.  14.  At  SUpperflcld.  Tbonu  Jaduon,  Eaq. 

Monou,  of  a  ion.  otBroaiahBl,t(i/aM,  third  daughter  <tf  MtSt 

-~  AtNchX,  OllnuncPlace,  UnBaUbur.oT  B  nun  Linton,  merdiaoL'Blnir. 

KHi.  ».  At  Hull,  MrAleuiidir  Andema.  wiv 

;l.  At  Edinburgh,   Mn  Audcnon,    Walker  merchant,  PathlUBd,  FilMilrfc  to  Uary,  lUid 

Street,  ofaBOD.  daiu^na  tt  Mi  John  Hinet.  tinber  nerehanb 

96.  UraGreig,  Lothian  Vale,  of  a  daughter.  UulL 

■Hi.  Ai  Dunbar,  Hn  Wiiliaui  H.  Hitcblo,  of  B  U.  At  JaekioB'a  Cottn|e,  ncu  nnmMH.  mL. 

dau^ler.  liam  Bniei^  Bvi.  younger  of  BTDit 

!^  At  Gnat  Yanaoulh,  Hn  Capt.  R.  M.  Bai-  to  Agnea,  aecond  daughln  of' W 

elay.royalnavv,  of  adaughicT.  ""■ —  "—  '- i--#.i..ij.. 

^  At  LardigTave,  Pcai  Cdintniigh, 

lison,  Df  a  daughter.  .«  »—..--«—... 

—  Mn  A.  Steremon,  Walker  Street,  Coato  »7.  At  St  Fort,  in  Ihe  county  of  Fife,  W.  F. 
Crocent,  of  a  <Uuehtcr.  Blackett.  Eiq.  to  CathHliie,  daogtatec  of  Ihc  late 

SB.  Mrfl  Lnnflof  Bmonihill,  of  a  daughter.  Bohcrt  Stewart*  Em-  of  St  Fort. 

—  AtLlukllcid.Uieiadyof  WilliamAilebiion,  —  At Newhalii  flouM:,  Robert  Mercer,  Sn. 

«■  in.  Etfl.  of  8  lou,  whicn  luttlvcd only    a  few  youngerof  SoMabank,  wiiterlolhcugBCt,  toEH- 

DUTb  inbctli.daiiGhtciarwllhamSfottHaBciteCbf. 

30.  At  EdinbutgR.ihelailyaf  JnicphUutniy  VS.  Al  IliMcluiugh  Houw,  RoiHfatr*,  Jbmi 

Esq-younscrof  AytDun,  of  sdaughUr.  Walker,  Eiq.  of  Liidrv,  aduocalo,  IoHImUHIm 


Fttxrt>y,  aecoi 


Ghoreh,  London,  Loni  Lnane 
n  of  the  Uuksof  Gnfton.  to  On 
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Maekenile,  youaoest  daughter  of  the  late  Rode* 
rick  Mackenzie,  Kia,  of  Scotsbum. 

3L  At  Kelso,  Robert  Bruce,  Esq.  chief  xnagi- 
stmte,  and  writer  in  Kclso,  to  Mrs  Murray,  widow 
of  James  Murrav,  Esq.  civil  engineer. 

31.  At  Kinlocn,  Charles  Guthiie,  Esq.  younger 
'Of  Taybank,  to  Margaret,  second  daughter  of  Geo. 
Kmloch,  Esq.  of  Kinlocb. 

Nor.  I.  At  Edinburgh,  John  Sinclair  Cunning- 
luun,  Esq.  inspector  of  branches  of  the  Commer- 
cial Bank  of  Scotland,  to  Janet,  eldest  daug^hter  of 
the  late  Rev.  James  Rhind,  minister  of  Whitburn. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  James  Edington,  mer- 
chant, Leith,  to  Catharine;  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  Mr  John  Richardson,  builder,  Pr.  stonpans. 

—  At  Glasgow,  James  Wilson,  Esq.  Bannock- 
bum,  to  Mary,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Mr 
William  Lennox. 

—  At   Fort   William,   Alexander  Macdonell, 


Feb,  S&  At  tM,  WHUfuq  fimaU»  Eki.  purser  of 
the  General  Kyd,  East  Indiamani  youngest  soa 
of  the  late  Andrew  Smtf  1,  Esq  of  Dimanean. .. 

April  15.  At  Rangoon,  Lieut.  Williamson,  of 
his  Majesty'^  Royal  Regiment. 

May  1.  At  Kandy,  Alex.  Moon,  Esq.  SuperiOf 
tendant  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Ceylon. 

8.  AtCuddapah,  Madras,  Captain  H.Miller«  of 
the  8th  Regiment,  N.  I. 

23.  At  Meerut,  William  Beveridge,  of  the  Hon. 
East  India  Company's  Service,  Bengal  Establish- 
ment, eldest  son  ot  the  late  William  Beveridge,  - 
Esq.  W.  S. 

June  1.  At  Madras,  Capt  Felix  Robson,  in  the 
service  of  the  Blast  India  Company,  on  the  Madras 
Establishment.  ' 

3.  At  Fort  William,  in  the  East  Indies,  in  con< 
sequence  of  an  accident  in  a  buggy,  with  a  restive 
horse,  Lieut.-Colonel  H.  R.  Browne,  command- 


Esq.  Inch,  to  Mary  Isabella,  eldest  daughter  of      ing  his  Majesty's  87th  Raiment. 


Duncan  Stewart,  Esq.  of  Achnacand,  Collector 
of  his  Majesty's  Customs  at  Fort  William. 

S.  At  Edinburgh,  James  Gilliland  Simpson,  of 
Bush  Lane  and  Islington,  London,  to  Jane,  only 
child  of  the  late  Mr  Thomas  Horsburgh  of  Lee, 
Peebles-shire. 

2.  At  Greenock,  James  Smith,  Esq.  Birming- 
ham, to  EHizabeth,  youngest  daughter  of  Thomas 
Nimmo,  Esq.  of  Auchinblain. 

8.  At  Mary-la-Bonnc  Church,  London,  Sir  John 
Thomas  Claridgc,  Recorder  of  Prince  of  Wales's 
Island,  to  Miss  M.  P.  Scott,  eldest  daughter  of 
Vice-Admlral  Scott. 

—  At  Collonsay  House,  James  J.  Duncan,  Esq. 
Craigend,  to  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  John  Mac- 
neill  of  Collonsay,  Esq. 

—  At  Ellicston,  the  Rev.  P.  Craw,  minister  of 
St  Boswell's,  to  Elizabeth,  youngest  daughter  of 
the  deceased  William  Dunbar,  Esq.  of  Forres. 

— •  At  Edinburgh,  Archibald  Gibson,  Esq.  ao> 
countant,  to  Harriet,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
late  James  Newbigging,  of  Whitehouse,  Esq. 

1 }.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  WiUiam  Wallace,  Khi- 
ross,  to  Isabella,  daughter  of  Mr  Blackwood,  tan- 
ner, Kinross. 

—'At  Minto,  Roxburghshire,  J.  P.  Boileau, 
iun.  Esq.  eldest  son  of  J.  P.  Boileau,  Esq.  of  Mort- 
lake,  Surry,  to  Lady  Catherine  Elhott,  daughter 
of  the  bte,  and  sister  of  the  present  Earl  of 
Minto. 

—  At  Naples,  Sir  James  Cam^e  of  Southesk, 
BarL  to  Miss  Charlotte  Lysons,  second  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Lysons  of  Hampstead  Court, 
Glocestershirc. 

21.  At  Falkirk,  Mr  John  Risk,  iun.  Camelon, 
to  Marion,  third  daughter  of  Mr  Thomas  John- 
ston, stationer. 

•—  At  Kirkton,  William  CuUen,  Esq.  surgeon, 
Carluke,  to  Jacobina  Steuart,  second  surviving 
daughter  of  the  late  Charles  Hamilton,  Esq.  of 
FaiHiolm  and  Kirkton,  Lanarkshtre. 

22.  At  Stirling,  the  Rev.  James  Gilfillan,  to 
Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  William  Tel- 
ford, Esq. 

—  At  Llanfaes  Church,  county  of  Anglesea, 
Alexander  Anderson,  Esq.  Captain  in  the  Madras 
Engineers,  to  Mary  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of 
John  Hampton  Hampton,  Esq.  of  Henlys. 

—  Andrew  Barclay,  Esq.  second  son  of  the 
late  William  Barclay,  Esq.  of  his  Majesty's  Navy 
I*ay  oflice,  to  Isabella,  youngest  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam Crcelman,  Esq.  Portobello. 

2i.  At  Ilosehill,  Hants,  Colonel  Thackery,  of 
the  Royal  Engineers,  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Eli- 
zabeth Camcgy,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  North- 
esK. 

23.  At  Kelso,  Mr  Thomas  Sibbald,  ironmonger, 
Edinburgh,  to  Ann,  daughter  of  William  Elliott, 
Esq.  architect,  Kelso. 

2'J.  At  Torbanehill,  the  Rev,  James  Monilaws, 
of  Annan,  to  Isabella  Luke,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  John  Smcllie,  Esci.  of  Torbaneliili. 

Dec.  1.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Rev.  Alexander  Fer- 
guson, Tobermory,  to  Catherine,  daughter  ot  the 
tote  Mr  Allan  IkLncdonald,  Dariroch,  Mull. 

LaMi/,  Thomas  Aitchison  Latta,  M  .D,  Leith, 
to  M  ^ry,  youngest  and  only  surviving  child  of  the 
late  John  Milur,  Esq. 

DEATHS. 
Jan.  12, 1825.  At  sea,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Com- 
mandant James  Giurdiier,  51st  Raiment  of  Ben- 
gal Native  Infantry. 
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7.  At  the  Presidency,  Madras,  Colopel  James 
Erskine,  C.  B.  of  his  M^esty's  48th  Foot. 

—  At  Indore,  of  cholera,  John  Warner,  Esq. 
surgeon  of  the  13th  Renment  Native  Infantry. 

12.  At  Arcot,  in  the  Presidency  of  Madras,  M4f 
ry  Ann  Cathcart,  wife  of  Alexander  Bruce,  Esq. 
youngest  son  of  Sir  William  Bruce  of  Stenhousew 
Bart. 

—  At  Arcot,  Lieut.  George  Cheape,  youngest 
son  of  John  Cheape,  Esq.  of  Rossie. 

Aug.  In  Westmorland,  Jamaica,  Dr  John  Nis* 
bett. 

Sept,  4.  At  Geneva,  state  of  New  York,  Mr  T^ 
Sym,  late  of  East  Briech. 

9.  At  Koniek,  Caramania,  (the  ancient  Icon!- 
um,)  a^ed  32,  Thomas  Ayre  Bromhead,  Esq.  late 
of  Chrisf  s  CoD^e,  Cambridge,  only  son  of  the 
Rev.  Edward  Bromhead,  of  Repham,  near  Lin- 
c(4n.  This  entcrprizing  traveller,  after  an  absence 
of  five  years  from  his  native  country,  was  hasteii- 
Ing  homewards,  when  arrested  by  a  sudden  iukI 
fatal  disease.  He  breathed  his  last  with  no  other 
attendants  than  his  foreign  servants,  or  the  imci- 
vilized  natives.  One  qf  the  companions  of  Mr 
Bromhead's  travels,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Cook,  Fel- 
low of  Christ's  College,  died  on  a  camel  under  al- 
most as  melancholy  circumstances,  near  the  Palm 
Trees  of  EUm,  in  March ;  and  tire  other,  Henry 
Lewis,  Esq.  R.  N.,  after  traversing  Palestine  in 
his  company,  parted  from  him  at  Beirut,  in  June* 
and  returned  to  England. 

Oct,  3.  At  L^hom,  from  the  bite  of  a  spider, 
Lewis  Henderson,  Esq.  merchant,  brother  to  A. 
Henderson,  Esg.  artist,  Glasgow. 

19.  At  Erskine,  the  Hon.  Caroline  Henrietta 
Stuart,  youngest  daughter  of  Lord  Blantyre« 

20.  In  the  Barraclu  at  Norwich,  Lieut  CoL  Sir 
Thomas  Hankin,  of  the  Scots  Greys. 

—  At  Saxe-Cobui^  Place,  Mrs  Margaret  Bar- 
clay, wife  of  John  Sim,  EscJ.  accountant  of  the 
Bank  of  Scotland. 

21.  At  Paris,  Mrs  Renny,  Tallyour,  of  Borrow- 
field,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Alex.  Ram- 
say of  Balmain,  Bart. 

—  At  his  father's  house,  Leith  Walk,  Mr  Jas. 
Stirling. 

22.  At  Elder  Street,  Miss  Isabella  Page. 

—  At  St  Petersburgh,  the  celebrated  astrono- 
mer Schubert,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age. 

23.  At  Lyons,  in  France,  Mary,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr  John  Honeyman,  merch- 
ant m  Londoiu 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  John  Barclay,  of  /the 
Lord  Nelson  Hotel,  Adam  Square. 

— -  At  Forres,  Mrs  Justina  Dunbar,  widow  of 
George  Gun  Munro,  Esq.  of  Pointsfield. 

24.  At  her  house,  Broughton,  Mrs  Margaret 
Lendrum,  relict  of  Mr  Peter  Fairley,  in  the  91st 
year  of  her  a^e. 

—  At  Leith,  Mr  Walter  Bruce,  wright  and 
builder  there. 

—  At  Hawttiomden,  Mrs  Mary  Ogilvy  Forbes 
Drummond  of  Hawthomden,  wife  of  Captain 
John  Forbes  Drummond  of  the  Royal  Navy. 

—  At  Ramsay  Lodge,  Miss  Isabella  Elder,  aged 
13  months,  daughter  of  Isaac  Baylay,  Esq. 

25.  At  Leith  Walk,  Mrs  Forrest,  relict  of  Mr 
David  Forrest,  soUcitor,  Suinrraae  Courts. 

26.  In  Upper  Harley  Street,  London,  Walter 
Fawkes,  Eso.  of  Famlcy  Hall,  Yorkshire,  lie 
was  a  descendant  of  the  celebrated  conspirator  of 
tliat  name,  and  prided  himself  not  a  little  on  his 
pedigree. 
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<&  At  Nekon  Street,  Adam  Henry  Crichton. 
Moond  «m  of  Mr  Hew  Cxichton,  writer. 

—  At  Edinlmrgh,  Mrs  Mary  Crokett,  relict  of 
Mr  James  Murray,  solidtor-at-Iaw. 

—  At  Dalkeith,  Mr  Andrew  Grey,  baker,  in  the 
6Sd  year  of  his  age. 

27.  At  Preston  Matau,  Mr  John  Dam,  aged  90 
years. 

—  At  Kinncdder,  Mrs  Anne  Haly,  of  Kinned> 
der,  relict  of  Mr  William  Calleuder,  merchant  in 
Edinburgh. 

—  At  Southampton,  Capt.  Alexander  Richard 
Mackenzie,  of  the  Royal  Navy. 

28.  At  Banff,  Mr  John  Richardson,  painter 

there. 

29.  At  Ayr,  Mrs  Colonel  Mackenzie. 

»  At  Berwick,  aged  6t,  John  Halt,  Esq.  M.D. 

30.  At  Bridgend,  near  Sanquhar,  Thomas  Bar- 
ker, Esq. 

—  At  Culross,  Henry  Brown,  Esq.  of  Prathouse. 

—  At  No.  15,  Lynedoch  Place,  Robert  Henry, 
aged  18  months,  youngest  child  of  Robert  Paul, 
Esq.  secretary  of  the  Commercial  Bank. 

—  At  Uolb,  aged  6  years,  James  Haig,  son  of 
tiie  late  James  Haig,  jun.  Esq.  Sunbury. 

—  At  Quecnsferry,  Mrs  Mary  Muir,  wife  of  Mr 
Walter  Wilson. 

31.  At  King  Edward,  the  Rev.  Dr  Robert  Duff, 
in  the  87th  year  of  liis  age,  and  Gist  of  his  mini- 
stry. 

Nov.  1.  At  Lcith,  John,  youngest  son  of  the 
1^  Mr  Jolm  Douglas,  shipmaster  there. 

3.  John,  only  son  of  Mr  James  Winkwortb, 
bookbinder. 

'  —  At  Woolwich,  Mrs  Bonnycastle,  widow  of 
Professor  Bonnycastle,  of  the  Royal  Military 
Academy. 

—  In  Wimiwie  Street,  London,  Anne,  wife  of 
Captain  C.  S.  J.  Hawtayne,  of  the  Royal  Navy. 

.  —  At  Edinburgh,  E^nsign  David  Jameson,  of 
the  Fifeshire  militia. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Margaret,  second  daughter  of 
the  late  Mr  George  Porteous,  merchant,  Edin- 
burgh. 

4.  At  the  Manse  of  Dunse,  Andrew,  ddcst  son 
of  the  Rev.  George  Cunningham. 

—  At  Fevershara,  Westmorland,  Henrietta,  wife 
of  the  Rev.  Dr  Lawson,  Vicar  of  that  parish,  and 
daughter  of  the  late  Alexander  Ranalson,  Esq.  of 
Blairhali,  Perthshire. 

5.  At  Oolingsburgh,  Mr  Arthur  Edie,  late  far- 
mer at  Muircambus. 

—  At  Mayfield,  Mr  Alexander  Robertson,  fifth 
son  of  the  late  James  Robertson,  Esq.  W.  S. 

—  At  Lauricston  Place,  aged  58,  John  Clap- 
pcrton,  Esq.  merchant  in  Edinburgh. 

6.  At  Edmburgh,  Mrs  Helen  Duncan,  relict  of 
Mr  Alexander  Stevenson,  one  of  the  depute  clerks 
of  the  Court  of  Session. 

—  At  Ardardan,  Dumbartonshire,  after  a  few 
days'  illness,  Claud  Ncilson,  Esq. 

7.  At  Ills  house,  Bonuington  Place,  John  Boyd, 
Esq. 

—  At  Perth,  Margaret,  youngest  daughter  of 
Capt.  Menzics,  68th  Regiment. 

8.  At  Ayr,  Captain  David  Hunter,  in  the  80th 
year  of  his  age. 

—  At  Clayquhat,  Perthshire,  Mrs  Janet  Mit- 
chell, wife  of  Wm.  Spottiswoode,  Esq. 

10.  At  Aberdeen,  in  the  GOth  year  of  his  age, 
Mr  James  Cromar,  rector  of  the  grammar  school 
there. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Ndl  Whyte,  late  of 
Greenock,  after  a  few  days'  illness. 

—  At  Kirkaldy,  Mrs  Konaldson,  widow  of  Mr 
Andrew  Ronaldson,  writer  there. 

11.  At  Jamaica  Street,  Edinburgh,  Mr  Charles 
Robertson. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  aged  six  years  and  9  months, 
Charlotte  Frances,  third  daughter  of  John  Hamil- 
ton Colt,  Esq. 

12.  At  Gainslaw  House,  Berwick,  Ralph  Gil- 
roy,  Esq.  late  of  Jamaica. 

—  At  Ormiston,  East  Lothian,  Mrs  Margaret 
Rcddic,  widow  of  John  Thomson,  Esq.  of  Prior 
Letham,  merchant  in  Leith. 

—  At  Moray  Street,  Ldtli  Walk,  Mr  W.  Knox, 
the  author  of  the  Songs  of  Israel ;  The  LcHiely 


Hwitht  TheHarpofZioo;  A VUttoDuUia; 
Marianne,  or  ttie  Widower's  Daughter  i  ftod  • 
ercac  variety  of  contributions  in  the  Edinbiugh 
Magazine,  and  other  publicationa. 

13.  At  Allaliabad,  Lieut-Coloiid  Camplldl*  of 
the  32d  Regiment  Native  Infiintry. 

—  At  her  liouse,  George  Square,  Mra  Chaoe 
Grseme.  daughter  of  the  late  David  Gmne,  Biq. 
advocate. 

--  At  Kirkaldy,  in  her  15th  year,  Elizabeth, 
only  child  of  the  late  Rev.  James  Huttoo,  mtaii^ 
sterof  Beath. 

—  At  her  house,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Douglas 
Dickson,  of  Hartree,  widow  (Mf  Andrew  Douglas, 
Esq. 

—  At  Ldth,  Mr  Malcolm  Wright. 

II.  At  Kirkaldy,  Mr  James  Greig,  aged  77. 
~  At  Edinburgh,  John  Fuller,  Esq.  M.  D.  late 
of  Eterwick-on-Twecd. 

—  Mrs  Marion  Grahame,  wife  of  John  Lang  of 
Harthope,  writer  in  Glasgow. 

—  At  Monteith  Row,  Glasgow,  aged  SO,  Ann, 
eldest  daughter  of  Mr  Archbald  Fultarton,  book- 
seller. 

—  At  his  house,  North  Castle  Street,  lames 
M'Farlane,  Esq.  of  BalwilL 

17.  At  Aberdeen,  Alex.  Innes,  Esq.  turgeoo. 

18.  Miss  Sharp  of  Kinearathie. 

—  At  her  house  in  London,  Mrs  Sarah  EUIiot^ 
widow  of  Archibald  Elliott^  Eisq.  ardiitect. 

19.  At  her  house,  Gloucester  Place,  Miss  Gatiia- 
rine  Glassford,  daughter  of  the  lale  John  GlaM* 
ford,  Elsq.  of  Dougalston. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mary,  daughter  of  Lieuten* 
ant-Colonel  Leatnem,  38,  George  Square* 

—  At  Nenthom,  William  Roy.  Esq. -of  Nen* 
thorn,  and,  on  the  21st,  his  daughter  Isal)dla» 
aged  lO  years. 

20.  At  Broadlyes,  Mrs  Agnes  Beatson,  xeBct  of 
Mr  Peter  Kilgour,  late  of  Balgedie,  Fife. 

—  At  16,  James's  Square,  Jolm  Patisonu  Esq. 
advocate,  many  years  one  of  tlic  assesscHrs  for  tbe 
city  of  Edinburgh. 


—  At  Capehoch,  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age, 
rilliam  Kirkp:itidk,  Esq.  youngest  sonof  thede- 
ccased  Thomas  Kirkpatrlck  of  Closebum,  Bart. 


21.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Christian  Orptioot,  iract 
of  Mr  Thomas  Henderson,  Jun.  merdiant*  I^yal 
Exchange. 

—  At  Na  5,  Antigua  Street,  Miss  Elder,  dau^b* 
tcr  of  the  late  Thomas  Elder,  Esq.  of  Fonseth* 

—  At  Strathmiglo,  Mrs  Elizabeth  GardhOa  re« 
lict  of  Mr  David  Gardner,  brewer  there. 

2:2.  At  her  father's  house.  Gayfidd  Square,  in 
the  16th  year  of  her  age,  Chnstian,  only  oaugbter 
of  Patrick  Black,  Esq.  late  principal  surveyor  of 
his  Majesty's  Customs,  Qreenoek. 

—  At  his  house.  No.  4,  Northumberland  Plac^ 
Mr  Adam  Russd,  builder. 

—  At  Pcttycur,  near  Kinghom,  Mr  Dunean  Ca* 
meron,  vintner  there. 

23.  At  Montrose,  Mrs  Innes,  wife  of  Captain  In- 
nes, Forfar  Militia. 

—  At  Mailingslane,  Mr  Thomas  SonunerviUe* 
farmer  there. 

—  At  Paisley,  Mrs  Margiuret  Morrison^  wife  of 
the  Rev.  Dr  Ferrier. 

•~  At  her  house,  Hanover  Street,  Mrs  Janet 
Calderwood,  widow  of  Mr  David  Gordon,  mexdi- 
ant. 

26.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Dawson,  rdict  of  Mr 
Thomas  Dawson,  of  the  Excise  Office,  Edinbuish. 

25.  At  Brighton  Place,  Portobeilo,  Catharme 
Gunning,  mfant  daughter  of  D.  Hunter,  Esq. 

—  At  her  house,  15,  Chapd  Street,  Miss  E. 
Thomson,  aged  76  years. 

—  At  his  nouse,  65,  Potterrow,  Mr  David  Forw 
rest,  autioneer,  Edinburgh. 

—  At  Pilrig  Place,  Ldth  Walk,  David,  young. 
est  son  of  the  late  Alexander  Fairley,  Esq.  dirtu- 
ler,  Dunfermlme. 

•.-  At  Paris,  General  Foy,  (Maximilian  Sebas- 
tian,) of  an  aneurism  of  the  heart. 

—  Suddenly,  at  his  house,  George  Square,  Ar- 
chibald  Campbell,  Esri. 

29.  At  Edinburgh,  Malcolm  Alexander,  son  cf 
Malcolm  Stewart,  lilsq.  of  Athole  Bank,  Perth- 
shire. 


Pnnfcd  by  James  BaUanti/ne  and  Cmnpanv. 
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I. 

In  One  Volume  8vo, 

PROSPECTUS 

T 

OP 

A  COURSE  OF  MORAL  INQUIRY. 

By  JOHN  WILSON, 

rROriSSOR  of  moral  PHILOSQFHY  IK  the  UI^IVKRBITY  of  EOINBUROHf 

II. 

THE  LAST  OF  THE  LAIRDS, 

OR, 

THE  LIFE  AND  OPINIONS 

OF 

MALACHI  MAILINGS,  ESQUIRE, 

OF  AULDBIGGINGS. 

«« WliRt*8  the  Laird  d<^g,  Jock  ?** 

**  Doing !  what  should  he  be  doing !  but  sitting  on  his  ain  louping-on  stana 
and  glowring  frae  him  ?**— iSt^  Sayings  fsf  Jodc  the  LamVt  Man. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 
•*  ANNALS  OF  THE  PARISH,"   <*  THE  ENTAIL,*'  ETC. 

III. 

In  One  Volume  post  8vo, 

THE   EXPIATION. 

Bj  the  Author  of  '^  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Scottish  Life,    '<  The 
Trials  of  Margaret  Lyndsay,**  ''  The  Foresters,*'  etc. 

IV. 

In  a  few  days, 

elegantly  feinted  in  a  POCEET  V0LUM£, 

THE  OMEN. 


Can  such  things  bt» 


And  overcome  us  like  a  summer  cloud« 
Without  our  special  wonder ! 

Shaeespeabe. 


■    ■    I         -^  ,       . 
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BIBD8. 


With  the  sound  of  our  Pbefacb 
yet  ringing  in  their  ears^  our  many 
myriads  of  readers  will  open  this  Num- 
ber in  hope  and  fear  of  some  tremen- 
dous eitpiosion.  The  very  least  we 
can  do^  after  last  month's  volcano^  will 
be  to  blow  up  both  Houses  of  Parli»* 
ment! — No  such  thing.  The  great 
beauty  of  our  character— that  wnic^ 
so  rivets  the  affection  of  ourfriends, 
and  so  perplexes  the  hatred  of  our  ene« 
mies, — ^is  its  apparent  inconsistency. 
We  are  never  tne  same  Magazine  for 
two  months  togeth^.  The  moon  her- 
Bd£,  high  as  she  stands  for  changeful- 
ness^  is,  in  comparison  with  us>  a  most 
steady  periodicaL  During  the  harvest, 
especially^  she  seems  always  a  well- 
pleased  planet,  as  if  a  doud  had  never 
crossed  her  face.  Nay,  astronomers 
and  shepherds  pretend  to  understand 
much  of  her  behaviour  all  the  year 
round,  and  ta  predict  when  the  £ur 
editress  is  about  to  favour  the  public 
with  a  brilliajit  Number.  But  where 
is  the  astronomer  or  shepherd,  (even 
he  the  (Hialdean,)  who  snail  venture 
to  prophesy  whether  in  a  troubled  or 
serene  heaven  will  rise  the  efihlgenee 
of  our  next  month's  bonis  ?  Soence 
herself  is  baffled,  and  imagination  oon- 
fesses  herself  i^t  the  walL  Thct^natbns 
see  *Uie  day  of  our  risii^  advertised, 
and  wonder  if,  with  fear  of  change^ 
we  are  to  be  perplexing  mooarehs,  or 
meiely  diffasing  oar  gentle  radknce 
over  tbe  paths  itflitenitiive,  asd  bright* 
ening  the  privacy  of  domestic  life. 

Vol.  XIX. 


It  is  surely  needless,  at  this  time  of 
day,  to  point  out  the  surpassing  eKod*i 
knee  of  such  a  character  as  this  in  any 
public  and  periodical  personage,  whe- 
ther in  heaven  or  on  earth.  We  dieer» 
fully  acknowledge,  that  many  of  the 
other  Magazines  are  tiresome  to  a  d^ 
gree,  of  which  those  who  have  nevw 
read  them  can  form  not  even  the  moat 
inadequate  conception;  and  yet-  it 
would  be  cruel  to  call  them  bad  Ma- 
gazines. We  believe  them  to  be  good 
Magazines.  But  what  is  a  cold  abi^ract 
belief  without  aooompanying  emotion} 
We  do  not  feel  them  to  be  ^od  li^bipa* 
zines ;-— of  whidi  there  cannot  be  a 
stronger  proof  than  this,  that  wh^i 
we  chance  to  fall  asleep  durii^  the  pe- 
rusal of  even  one  of  their  most  interest* 
ing  articles,  we  never  dream  about  it— 
never,  so  help  us  heavmi !— but  in  our 
slumbers  as  utterly  finget  them  m  if 
audi  productions  never  £id  beoi  borne. 
Now,  no  sooner  do  we  sink  into  repose 
over  an  artide  in  Blackwood,  (we 
adopt  the  common  phraseologjr,)  than 
that  Periodical  pinrsues  us  into  the 
land  of  Nod,  and  haunts  ua  in  the 
shape  of  a  draun.  We  hear  an  qh- 
certain  sound  like  the  rustlinff  of 
win^;  and  then  a  countemmo^  fluo* 
toatmg  from  sternness  to  suavitv,  amilea 
or  frowns  upon  U8*4s  it  that  or  George 
or  Cfapstoptier— of  Korth  or  Budi** 
nan— «f  Socratea  or  Solomon  f — Into 
whatever  iniMiBary  aeene  fimcy  mtLj 
have  wifled  the  contributor,  he  seems 

to  aseend  steps  like  the  very  steps 

n 
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of  No.  17,  Prince's  Street ;  he  sees 
the  same  long  vista  of  yestibule,  front 
shop,  intermediate  saloon,  f  where  sits 
that  same  one  eternal  reaaer  of  the 
Courier,)  and  remoter  den,  till  he  sinks 
down  in  "  Rabelais'  easy-chair"  in  the 
Sanctum  Sanctorum. 

You  may  have  observed  something 
"like  this,  not  merely  in  literature,  but 
in  life.  Think  of  any  remarkable  man, 
whom  you  may  chance  to  know — any 
man  of  genius.  Why,  one  day  is  he 
not  grim  and  gruff  as  a  bear,  and  if 
he  condescends  to  growl,  did  you  ever 
■  see  such  tusks  ?  Another  day,  he  is 
more  like  a  tiger  basking  in  the  sun, 
with  eyes  of  playful  ferocity,and  claws, 
three  inches  long,  sheathing  and  un- 
sheathing themselves  in  a  sort  of  eager 
but  careless  instinct  within  the  velvet 
of  his  stot-felling  paws.  Now  he  is  all 
the  world  like  a  very  absolute  lion— 
marvellously  imitating  the  part  of  the 
king  of  beasts ! — Anon,  he  is  like  the 
unweaned  lamb,  sporting  on  the  sun<- 
ny  knoU-^entle  as  the  cooing  dove— 
"  wedk  as  is  the  breaking  wave,"-— 
voiced  like  Zephyr,  or  the  Lady-Echo. 

We  insist  on    knowing  whether, 
among  all  your  numerous  acquaint- 
ances, there  be  a  single  one  whom  you 
love  so  dearly  as  this  bear,  tiger,  lion, 
lamb,  dove,  zephyr,  and  echo?  To- 
day you  have  sworn  to  speak  to  him  no 
more, — ^fbr  he  has  just  cut  you,  as  you 
think,  on  the  street,  or  eyed  you  as- 
kance with  leer   malign, — or   over- 
whelmed you  with  such  a  flood  of 
idea'd  words,  that  you,  in  your  slow 
prosing  way,  have  been  unable  to  slip 
m  one  of  your  long-treasared  truisms, 
—or  with  one  kick  he  has  smashed, 
like  so  much  crockery,  an  argument 
that  you  had  been  constructing,  as  you 
supposed,  with  frame-work  of  iron, 
instead  of  wood, — or,  with  the  touch 
of  his  little  finger,  he  has  let  down  the 
card-built  edifice  of  one  of  your  rejected 
articles  to  Blackwood.    To-morrow, 
he  proposes  an  arm-in-arm  walk  round 
the  Calton  Hill, — inquires  kindly  after 
your  wife,  your  sore  throat,  of  your 
rheumatism, — asks  your  opinion  of  a 
book  or  a  man, — expresses  nis  concern 
and  surprise  that  you  do  not  confirm 
the  opinion  held  of  you  by  all  your 
fiiends,  by  giving  to  the  public  some 
work  worthy  of  your  talents,  genius, 
and  erudition, — ^wonders  you  did  not 
go  to  the  bar, — requests  you  to  repeat 
(Jiat  most  exquisite  story,— complains 
of  a  pain  in  his  side  at  your  last  pun,«-> 


Birds.  Cf ^. 

hints  that  Sbaidan  was  no  wilir-^iid, 
on  parting,  proposes  a  sapper  at  Am* 

brose's. 

It  is  our  fixed  determinatioii  this 
month  to  do  the  i^eeable.  We  shaU, 
therefore,  not  suffer  any  argumenta- 
tive contributor  to  opett  his  mouth. 
We  shall  not  hurt  a  fly  or  a  worm* 
Article  shall  vie  with  article  in  good 
humour  and  philanthropy.  We  uiall 
strive  to  make  it  impossible  for  the 
most  sensitive  subscriber  or  non-sub* 
scriber  (the  two  great  divisions  of  oid: 
race)  to  take  off£nc£.  Should  we^ 
nevertheless,  fail  in  such  ayoidaace, 
and,  by  some  unlucky  monosyllable, 
(for  occasionally  one  word  of  ours,  so 
small  perhaps  as  to  be  invisible  to 
readers  without  spectacles,  appears  a 
very  mountain  of  mischief,)  raise  up- 
the  whole  world  against  us,  we  shall 
make  the  amplest  apolc^  that  ever 
graced  the  pages  of  a  periodical  work. 
Yes  !  Should  the  complainant  be  even 
the  acknowledged  Idiot  of  the^poet's 
comer  of  a  Cockney  newspaper,  we 
shall,  in  our  apology,  cheerfully  and 
unequivocally  express  our  behef,— • 
nay,  knowledge, — that  he  is  the  Au« 
thor  of  Waverley. 

We  had  once  intended  to  entitle 
our  leading  article,  ''  Characters  of 
our  liiving  Poets."  We  have  writtm 
it,  but  are  quite  at  a  loss  what  to  do 
with  it ;  for  James  Ballantyne  informs' 
us  that  it  would  occupy  twenty  sheets, 
— that  is,  about  three  numbers  of  the 
Magazine.  There  are,  we  find,  ex- 
actly 103  Livins  Poets  of  magnitude 
in  this  free  and  nappy  idand ;  and  an: 
average  of  three  pages  a-piece  cannot- 
surely  be  thought  unreasonable^— 
What,  then,  we  ask  once  more,  is  to 
be  done  with  the  said  article?  We  are 
determined  not  to  fritter  it  down  into* 
piecemeals.  Will  any  publisher,  Mnr*' 
ray,  Longman,  Hurst,  Constable,' 
Blackwood^  or  Oliver  and  Boyd,  offer 
Five  Hundred  Pounds  ? 

After  dashing  off  the  concluding 
words  of  our  Essay,  ("  the  most  glo- 
rious age  of  British  Poetry,")    our- 
thoughts  began  to  wander  away,  by 
some  fine  associations,  into  the  woods 
of  our  childhood,  "  Bards  of  Scotland  J  - 
Birds  of  Scotland  !"  and  at  that  very  ~ 
moment,  we  heard  the  loud,  dear, 
mellow,  bold  song  of  the  Blackbiabu  ' 
There  he  flits  along  upon  a  stroofi^ 
wing,  with  his  yellow  bill  visible  in 
distance,  and  disappears  in  the  silent 
wood.  Not  long  silent.  It  is  a  i^ng*  • 
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day  in  our  imaginatf on>— his  day-wall 
nest  holds  his  mate  at  the  foot  of  the 
Silver-fir,  and  he  is  now  perched  on 
its  pinnacle.    That   thrilling  hymn 
will  go  vibrating  down  the  stem  till  it 
reaches   her  brooding  breast.     The 
whole  vernal  air  is  filled  with  the  mur- 
mur and  the  glitter  of  insects, — ^but 
the  blackbird's  song  is  over  all  other 
symptoms  of  love  and  life,  and  seems 
to  call  upon  the  leaves  to  unfold  into 
beauty.    It  is  on  iliat  one  Tree-top, 
conspicuous  among  many  thousands 
on  the  fine  breast   of  wood,  where, 
here  and  there,  the  pine  mingles  not 
unmeetly  with  the  prevailing  oak,— 
that  the  forest-minstrel  sits  in  his  in- 
spiration.   The  rock  above    is    one 
which  we  have  often  climbed.    There 
lies  the  glorious  Loch  and  all  its  islands 
—one  dearer  than  the  rest  to  eye  and 
imagination,  with  its   old  Religious 
House,— year  after  year   crumblini? 
away  unheeded  into  more  entire  ruin  I 
Far  away,  a  sea  of  mountains,  with  all 
their  billowing  summits  distinct  in  the 
sky,  and  now  uncertain  and  changeful 
as  the  clouds !  Yonder  Castle  stands 
well  on  the  peninsula  among  the  trees 
which  the  herons  inhabit.  Those  cop- 
pice woods  on  the  other  shore  stealing 
up  to  the  heathery  rocks,  and  sprinkled 
birches,  are  the  haunts  of  the  roe  ! 
That  great  glen,  that  stretches  sul- 
lenly away  into    the  distant  dark- 
.  iiess,   has  been   for   ages  the   birth 
and  the  death-place  of  the  red  deer. 
Hark,  'tis  the  cry  of  an  eagle !  There 
he  hangs  poised  in  the  sunlight,  and 
now  he  flies  off  towards  the  sea. — 
But  again  the  song  of  our  Blackbird 
*^  rises  like  a  steam  of  rich  distilled 
perfumes,"  and  our  heart  comes  back 
to  him  upon  the  pinnacle  of  his  own 
Home-tree.   The  source  of  song  is  yet 
in  the  happy  creature's  heart —but  the 
song  itself  has  subsided,  like  a  moun- 
tain-torrent that  has  been  rejoicing  in 
a  sudden  shower  among  the  hills ;  the 
bird  drops  down  among  the  balmy 
branches;  and  the  other  faint  songs 
which  that  bold  anthem  had  drownetl, 
are  heard  at  a  distance,  and  seem  to 
encroach  every  moment  on   the  si- 
lence. 

You  say  you  greatly  prefer  the  song 
of  the  Tii  iwsM.  Pray  why  set  such  de- 
lightful singers  by  the  ears  ?  We  dislike 
the  habit  that  very  many  people  have  of 
trying  everything  by  a  scale.  Nothing 
seems  to  them  to  be  good — positively 
—only  relatively.    Now,  it  is  true 


wiodom  to  be  diarmed  with  what  it 
charming,  to  live  in  it,  for  the  thne 
being,  and  compare  the  emotion  with' 
no  former  emotion  whatever— un- 
less it  be  unconsciously  in  the  work- 
ing of  an  imagination  set  a-going  by 
delight.    Who,  in  reading  this  Maga*  , 
zine,  for  example,  would  compare  or 
contrast  it  with  any  other  Periodical 
under  heaven  ?  You  read  it— and  each  ^ 
article  is  felt  to  be  admirable  or  exe« 
crable— purely  for  its  own  sake.  You 
love  or  you  hate  it,  as  the,  not  as  a 
Magazine.  You  hug  it  to  your  heart, 
or  you  make  it  spin  to  the  other  end 
of  the  room,  simply   because  it  is 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  without,  du- 
ring the  intensity  of  jour  emotion, 
remembering  that  Colburn's,  or  the 
Monthly,  or  the  London,  or  the  Eu« 
ropean,  or  the  Ladies',  or  the  GenUe« 
man's,  exists.    No  doubt,  as  soon  as 
the  e^notiqn  has  somewhat  subsided, 
you  do  begin  to  think  of  the  other  Pe« 
riodicals.    On  stooping  to  pick  up  the 
Number  that  has  so  aroused  your 
wrath,  you  say,  **  I  will  subscribe  to 
the  New  Monthly," — yet  no  sooner  ' 
have  the  words  escaped  your  lips  than 
you  blush,  like  a  flower  unseen,  at 
your  own  folly.     Your   own    folly 
stares  you  in  the  face,  and  out  of  coun- 
tenance— You  bless  your  stars  that  no- 
body was  in  the  room  at  the  time— 
You  re-read  the  article,  and  perceive, 
in  your  amended  temper,  that  it  is  full  - 
of  the  most  important  truths,  couched 
in  the  most  elegant  language.    You 
dissolve  into  tears  of  remorse  and  pe- 
nitence,— and  vow  to  remain  a  faith- 
ful subscriber  on  this  side — at  least— 
of  the  grave. 

Although,  therefore,  we  cannot  say 
that  we  prefer  the  Thrush  to  the  Black- 
bird, yet  we  a^ee  with  you  in  think- 
ing it  a  most  delightful  bird.  Where 
a  Thrush  is,  we  defy  you  to  antici- 
pate his  song  in  the  morning.  He  is 
indeed  an  early  riser.  By  the  way. 
Chanticleer  is  far  from  being  so.  You 
hear  him  crowing  away  from  shortly 
after  midnight,  and,  in  your  simpli- 
city, may  suppose  him  to  be  up,  and 
strutting  about  the  premises.  Far 
from  it ; — he  is  at  that  very  moment 
perched  in  his  polygamy,  between  two 
of  his  fattest  wives.  The  sultan  will 
perhaps  not  stir  a  foot  for  several  hours 
to  come,;  while  all  the  time  the  Thrush, 
having  long  ago  rubbed  his  eyes,  is  on 
his  topmost  twig,  broad  awake,  and 
charming  the  ear  of  dawn  with  hia 
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beauttfal  vociferation.  During  mid* 
day  he  diaappearsy  /  and  is  mute ;  but 
again^  at  de¥ry  even^  as  at  dewy  mom, 
he  pours  his  pipe  like  a  prodigal,  nor 
ceases  sometimes,  when  ni^t  has 
brought  the  moon  and  stars.  Best  belo- 
ved, and  most  beautiful  of  all  Thrushes 
that  ever  broke  from  the  blue- spotted 
shell ! — thou  who,  for  five  springs, 
hast  *'  hung  thy  procreant  cradle" 
among  the  roses,  and  honeysuckles, 
and  ivy,  and  clematis,  that  embower 
in  bloom  the  lattice  of  my  cottage- 
study — how  farest  thou  now  in  the 
snow  ! — Consider  the  whole  place  as 
your  own,  my  dear  bird;  and  re- 
member, that  when  the  gardener's  chil- 
dren sprinkle  food  for  you  and  yours 
all  along  your  favourite  haunts,  that  it 
is  done  by  our  orders.  And  when  all  the 
earth  is  green  again,  and  all  the  sky 
blue,  you  will  welcome  us  to  our  ru- 
ral domicile,  with  light  feet  running 
before  us  among  the  winter  leaves, 
and  then  skim  away  to  your  new  nest 
in  the  old  spot,  then  about  to  be  some- 
what more  cheerful  in  the  undis- 
turbing  din  of  the  human  life  within 
the  flowery  walls. 

Why  do  the  songs  of  the  Blackbird 
and  Thrush  make  us  think  of  the  song- 
less  Starling  ?  It  matters  not.  We  do 
think  of  him,  and  see  him  too— a 
beautiful  bird,  and  his  abode  is  ma- 
jestic What  an  object  of  wonder  and 
awe  is  an  old  Castle  to  a  boyish  ima- 
gination !    Its  height  how  dreadful ! 
up  to  whose  mouldering  edges  his  fear 
carries  him,  and  hangs  him  over  the 
battlements !    What  beauty  in  those 
unapproachable  wall-flowers,  that  cast 
a  brightness  on  the  old  brown  stones 
of  the  edifice,  and  make  the  horror 
pleasing !   That  sound  so  far  below  is 
the  sound  of  a  stream  the  eye  cannot 
reach— of  a  waterfall  echoing  for  ever 
among  the  black  rocks  and  pools.  The 
school-boy  knows  but  little  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  old  Castle, — ^but  that  little 
is  of  war,  and  witchcraft,  and  impri- 
sonment, and  bloodshed.  The  ghostly 
glimmer  of  antiquity  appals  him — he 
visits  the  ruin  only  with  a  companion, 
and  at  mid-day.    There  and  then  it 
was  that  we  first  saw  a  Starling.     We 
heard  something  wild  and  wonderful 
in  their  harsh  scream,  as  they  sat 
upon  the  edge  of  the  battlements, 
or  flew  out  of  the  chinks  and  cran- 
nies.     There  were  Martens  too,  so 
difierent  in  their  looks  from  the  pretty 
House-Swallows— Jack-daws  clamour- 
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ing  afresh  at  every  dime  we  Wftved  oox 
hats,  or  vainly  slung  a  pebble  towarde 
then:  nests — ^and  one  grove  of  elms,  to 
whose  top,  much  lower  than  the  castley 
came,  ever  and  anon,  some  noiseleM 
Heron  frx>m  the  muirs. 

Higher  and  higher  than  ever  rose 
the  tower  of  Belus,  soars  and  sings  the 
Labk,  the  lyrical  poet  of  the  sky.-— 
Listen,  listen!  and  the  more  remote 
the  bird,  the  louder  is  his  hymn  in 
heaven.  He  seems,  in  his  loftiness,  to 
have  left  the  earth  for'ever,and  to  have 
forgotten  his  lowly  nest.  The  prim- 
roses and  the  daisies,  and  all  the  sweet 
hill-flowers,  must  be  unremembered  in 
the  lofty  region  of  light.  But  just  as  the 
Lark  is  lost — ^he  and  his  song  together 
— ^both  are  again  seen  and  heard  wa« 
vering  down  the  sky,  and  io  a  little 
while  he  is  walking  contented  along 
the  furrows  of  the  brairded  com,  or 
on  the  clover  lea,  that  has  not  felt  the 
plough- share  for  half  a  century* 

In  our  boyish  davs,  we  never  felt  that 
the  Spring  had  really  come,  till  the  dear- 
singing  Lark  went  careering  before 
our  gladdened  eyes  away  up  to  hea- 
ven. Then  all  the  earth  wore  a  vernal 
look,  and  the  ringing  sky  said,  ^'  win* 
ter  is  over  and  gone. '  As  we  roamed, 
on  a  holiday,  over  the  wide  pastoral 
moors,  to  angle  in  the  lochs  and  pools, 
unless  the  day  were  very  cloudy,  the 
song  of  some  lark  or  other  was  still 
warbling  aloft,  and  made  a  part  of  our 
happiness.  The  creature  could  not 
have  been  more  joyful  in  the  skies, 
than  we  were  on  the  greensward.  We, 
too,  had  our  wings,  and  flew  through 
our  holiday.  Thou  soul  of  glee !  who 
still  leddest  our  flight  in  all  our,  pas* 
times! — bold,  bright,  and  beautiful 
child  of  Erin  ! — ^for  many  and  many 
a  long,  long  year  hast  thou  been  min- 
gled with  the  dust !  Dead  and  gone, 
as  if  they  had  never  been,  all  the  cap* 
tivations  of  thy  voice,  eye,  laugh,  mo* 
tion,  and  hand,  open  as  day  to  ^^  melt- 
ing charity !" — He,  too,  the  grave  and 
thoughtful  English  boy^  whose  exqui* 
site  scholarship  we  all  so  enthusiasti- 
cally admired,  without  one  single  par* 
tide  of  hopeless  envy, — and  who  ac- 
companied us  on  all  our  wildest  expe- 
ditions, rather  from  affection  to  his 
playmates  than  any  love  of  their  sports, 
— ^he  who,  timid  and  unadventiiroua 
as  he  seemed  to  be,  yet  rescued  little 
Marian  of  the  Brae  from  a  drowning 
death,  when  so  many  grown-up  joaen 
stooil  aloof  in  seltii^  £ear, — gone,  too. 
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for  ever  art  thou^  my  belored  Edward 
Harrington!  and^  after  a  few  brilliant 
years  in  the  oriental  clime^ 

— — *'  on  Hoogley's  bonks  aftr* 
Looks  down  on  thy  lone  tomb  the  Evening  Star. 

Methinks  we  hear  the  "  songo'  the 
Grey  Lintib,"  perhaps  the  darling 
bird  of  Scotland.  None  other  is  more 
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panniored  three  dozen,  tou  ste  al  « 
wooden  bridge— you  fisn  tnepoolabofs 
it  with  the  deucate  dexterity  of'« 
Boaz>  capture  the  monarch  of  tbefloody 
andon  luting  your  eves  from  his  starry 
side  as  he  gasps  his  last  on  the  silvery 
shore,  you  behold  a  cottage,  at  one 
gable  end  an  ash,  at  the  other  a  i yciH 
tenderly  sung  of  in  our  old  ballads.  -  more,  and  standing  perhaps  at  the 
When  me  simple  and  fervent  love-poets     lonely  door,  a  maiden  far  more  beauti* 


of  our  pastoral  times  first  applied  to  the 
maiden  the  words,  '^  my  bonnie  burd- 
they  must  have  been  thinking  of 
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the  Grey  Lintie— -its  plumage  ungaudy 
and  sooerly  pure — ^its  shape  elegant, 
yet  unobtrusive— and  its  song  various 
without  any  effort — ^now  rich,  gay, 
spri^tly,  but  never  rude  or  riotous — 
now  tender,  almost  mournful,  but 
never  gloomy  or  desponding.  So,  too, 
areaUits  habits,  endearing  anddelight- 
ful.  It  is  social,  yet  not  averse  to  so- 
litude, singing  often  in  groups,  and  as 
often  by  itself  in  the  furze-brake,  or 
on  the  briary  knoll.  You  often  find 
the  lintie's  nest  in  the  most  solitary 
places — ^in  some  small  self-sown  clump 
of  trees  by  the  brink  of  a  wild  hill- 
stream,  or  on  the  tangled  edge  of  a  fo- 
rest; and  just  as  often  you  find  it  in  the 
hedgerow  of  the  cottage  garden,  or  in 
a  bower  within,  or  even  in  an  old 
gooseberry #bush  that  has  grown  into 
a  sort  of  tree. 

One  wild  and  beautiful  place  we 
well  remember — ay,  the  very  bush  in 
which  we  first  found  a  grey  linnet's 
nest — for,  in  our  native  parish,  from 
some  cause  or  other,  it  was  rather  a 
rarish  bird.    That  far-away  day  is  as 
distinct  as  the  present  now.  Imagine, 
friend,  first,  a  little  well  surrounded 
with  wild  cresses  on  the  moor,  some- 
thing like  a  rivulet  flows  from  it,  or  ra- 
ther you  sec  a  deep  tinge  of  verdure 
the  line  of  which,  you  believe,  must  be 
produced  by  the  oozing  moisture — ^you 
follow  it,  by  and  by  there  is  a  descent 
palpable  to  your  feet — then  you  find 
yourself  between  low  broomy  knolls, 
that,  heightening  every  step,  become 
ere  long  banks,  and  braes,  and  hills. 
You  are  surprised  now  to  see  a  stream, 
and  look  round  for  its  source — there 
seem  now  to  beahundred  small  sources 
in  fissures,  and  springs  on  every  side 
— you  hear  the  murmurs  of  its  course 
over  beds  of  sand  and  gravel — ^and 
hark,  a  waterfall !  A  tree  or  two  begins 
to  shake  its  tresses  on  the  horizon — a 
birch  or  a  rowan.    You  get  ready 
your  angle — and  by  the  time  you  have 


ful  than  any  angel. 

This'.is  the  Age  of  Confessions ;  and 
why,  therefore,  may  we  not  mttke  a 
confession  of  first  love  ?  I  had  Bnish^ 
ed  my  sixteenth  year,— I  was  almost 
as  tall  as  I  am  now, — ^almost  as  tall  I 
Yes,  yes, — ^for  my  figure  was  then 
straight  as  an  arrow,  and  almost  like 
an  arrow  in  its  flight.    I  had  given 
over   bird-nesting, — ^but    I  had  not 
ceased  to  visit  the  dell  where  first  I 
found  the  grey  lintie's  brood.    Tale* 
writers  are  told  by  critics  to  remem- 
ber that  the  young  shepherdesses  of 
Scotland  are  not  beautiful  as  the  fic« 
tions  of  a  poet's  dream.  But  she  was 
beautiful  beyond  poetry.    She  was  so 
then,  when  passion  and  imagination 
were  young, — and  her  image,  ner  un- 
dying, unfading  image,  is  so  now, 
when  passion  and  imagination  are  old, 
and  when  from  eye  and  soul  have 
disappeared  much  of  the  beauty  and 
glory  both  of  nature  and  life.  I  loved 
her  from  the  first  moment  that  our 
eyes  met, — and  I  see  their  light  at  this 
moment,  the  same  soft,  bright,  bum* 
ing  light,  that  set  body  and  soul  on 
fire.    She  was  but  a  poor  shepherd's 
daughter ;  but  what  was  that  to  me, 
when  I  heard  her  voice  singing  one 
of  her  old  plaintive  ballads  among 
the  braes, — when  I  sat  down  beside 
her, — ^when  the  same  plaid  was  drawn 
over  our  shoulders  in  the  rain-storm, 
—when  I  asked  her  for  a  kiss,  and 
was  not  refiised,— for  what  had  she 
to  fear  in  her  beauty,  and  her  inno* 
cence,  and  her  filial  piety, — and  was 
not  I  a  mere  boy,  in  tne  bliss  of  pas- 
sion,  ignorant  of  deceit  or  dishonour, 
and  with  a  heart  open  to  the  eyes  of 
all  as  to  the  gates  of  heaven  ?  What 
music  was  in  that  stream !  Could  '*  Sa- 
bean  odours  from  the  spicy  shores  of 
Araby  the  Blest"  so  penetrate  my  soul 
with  joy,  as  the  balmy  breath  of  the 
broom  on  which  we  sat,  forgetful  of 
all  other  human  life!   Father,  mo« 
ther,    brothers,  sisters,   uncles,  and 
aiints,  and  cousins,  and  all  the  tribe  of 
friends  that  would  throw  me  off, — ^if 
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I,  8houkl  be  so  base  and  mad  as  to 
marry  a  low-born,  low-bred,  ignorant, 
UBedncated,  crauy,  ay,  crafty  and  de- 
8iguin<;  be^ar, — were  all  forgotten  in 
my  delirium, — ^if  indeed  it  were  deli- 
rium,— and  not  an  everlastingly-sa^ 
cred  devotion  of  the  soul  to  nature  and 
to  truth.  For  in  what  was  I  deluded  ? 
A  voice, — a  faint  and  dewy  yoice, — 
^leadened  by  the  earth  that  fills  up 
her  grave,  and  by  the  turf  that,  at  this 
very  hour,  is  expanding  its  primroses 
to  the  dew  of  heaven, — ^answers,  "  In 
nothing !" 

'^  Ha !  ha !  ha!"  exclaims  some  read- 
er in  derision,  "  here's  an  attempt  at 
the  pathetic,  a  miserable  attempt  in- 
deed, for  who  cares  about  the  death  of  a 
mean  hut-girl?  we  are  sick  of  low  life." 
Why,  as  to  that  matter,  who  cares  for 
the  ueath  of  any  one  mortal  being  ? 
Who  weeps  for  the  death  of  the  late 
Emperor  of  all  the  Russias?  Who 
wept  over  Napoleon  the  Great  ?  When 
Chatham  or  Burke,  Pitt  or  Fox  died 
— ^on't  pretend  to  tell  lies  about  a 
nation's  tears.  And  if  yourself,  who, 
perhaps,  are  not  in  low  life,  were  to 
die  in  half  an  hour,  (don't  be  alarm- 
ed,) all  who  knew  you,  except  two  or 
three  of  your  bosom  friends,  who, 
partly  from  being  somewhat  dull,  and 
partly  from  wishing  to  be  decent, 
might  blubber — ^would  walk  along 
Prince's  Street  at  the  fashionable  hour 
of  three,  the  very  day  after  your  fu- 
neral. Nor  would  it  ever  enter  their 
heads  to  abstain  from  a  comfortable 
dinner  at  the  British  Hotel,  ordered, 
perhaps,  a  month  ago,  at  which  time 
you  were  in  rude  health,  merely  be- 
cause you  had  foolishly  allowed  a  cold 
to  fasten  upon  your  lungs,  and  carry 
you  off  in  the  prime  and  promise  of 
your  professional  life.  In  spite  of  all 
your  critical  slang,  therefore,  Mr  Edi- 
tor or  Master  Contributor  to  some  li- 
t^ary  journal,  she,  though  ,a  poor 
Scottish  Herd,  was  most  beautiful; 
ajnd  when,  but  a  week  after  taking 
farewell  of  her,  I  went,  according  to 
our  tryst,  to  fold  her  in  my  arms,  and 
was  told  by  her  poor  father  that  she 
was^dead, — ay,  dead  and  buried — that 
she  had  no  existence — that  neither  the 
daylight  nor  I  should  ever  more  be 
gladdened  by  her  presence — that  she 
was  in  a  coffin,  six  feet  in  earth — that 
the  worms  were  working  their  way  to- 
wards the  body,  to  crawl  into  her  bo- 
som— that  she  was  fast  becoming  one 
mass   of  corruption — when  I  awoke 
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from  the  dead-fit  of  horrid  dretmt  fn 
which  I  had  lain  on  the  fioor  of  my 
Agnes's  own  cottage,,  and  cursed  tlie. 
sight  of  the  heaven  and  the  earth, 
and  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  the 
dread  and  dismal  God — when  I  — - 

We  wish  that  we  had  lying  on  the 
table  before  us  Grahames  pleasant 
Poem,  "  The  Birds  of  Soothind  ;"  but 
we  lent  our  copy  some  years  ago  to  a 
friend — and  a  friend  never  returns  a 
borrowed  book.  Butherei8ayery«gre&* 
able  substitute — ^^  A  Treatise  on  Bri* 
tish  Song-Birds,"  published  by  John 
Anderson,  jnn.,  Edmburgh,  and  Simp- 
kin  and  Marshall,  London.  The  small 
musicians  are  extremely  well  engraved 
by  Mr  Scott,  of  Edinburgh,  from  very 
correct  and  beautiful  drawings,  done 
by  an  English  artist,  and  there  is  a 
well- written  introduction,  of  40  pagesy 
from  the  pen  of  Mr  Patrick  Syme. 
We  presume  that  the  rest  of  the  letter* 
press  is  by  the  same  gentleman — and  it 
does  him  very  great  credit.  The  volume 
includes  observations  on  their  natural 
habits,  and  manner  of  incubation;  . 
with  remarks  on  the  treatment  of  the 
young,  and  management  of  the  old 
birds,  in  a  domestic  state. 

^'  The  delightful  music  of  song-birdf 
is,  perhaps,  the  chief  cause  why  these 
charming  little  creatures  are,  in  all 
countries,  so  highly  prized.  Music  is 
an  universal  language ; — ^it  is  under- 
stood  and  cherisned  in  every  country 
— the  savage,  the  barbarian,  and  the 
civilized  individual,  are  all  passion- 
ately fond  of  music,  particularly  of 
melody.  But,  delightful  as  music  is, 
perhaps  there  is  another  reason  that 
may  have  led  man  to  deprive  the 
warblers  of  the  woods  and  fields  of  li- 
berty, particularly  in  civilised  states, 
where  the  intellect  is  more  refined, 
and,  consequently,  the  feeUngs  more 
adapted  to  receive  tender  impressions  ; 
— we  mean  the  associations  of  ideas. 
Their  sweet  melody  brings  him  more 
particularly  in  contact  witn  groves  and 
meadows— with  romantic  banks,  or 
beautiful  sequestered  glades — the  che- 
rished scenes,  perhaps,  x)f  his  e^rly 
youth.  But,  independent  of  this,  the 
warble  of  a  sweet  song-bird  is,  in  itself, 
very  deli(>htful ; — and,  to  men  of  se- 
dentary habits,  confined  to  cities  by 
professional  duties,  and  to  their  desks 
most  part  of  the  day,  we  do  not  know 
a  more  innocent  or  more  agreeable  re- 
creation than  the  rearing  and  training 
of  these  little  feathered  musicians." 
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Now,  we  hear  many  6f  otir  readers 
crying  out  against  tne  barbarity  of 
.confining  the  free  denizens  of  the  air 
in  wire  or  wicker  cages.  Grentle  read- 
ers, do,  we  pray,  keep  your  compas* 
sion  for  other  objects.  Or,  if  you  are 
disposed  to  be  argumentative  with  us, 
let  us  just  walk  down  stairs  to  the  lar- 
der, and  tell  the  public  truly  what  we 
there  behold — tnree  brace  of  par- 
tridges, two  ditto  of  moor-fowl,  a 
cock-pheasant,  poor  fellow, — a  man 
and  his  wife  of  the  aquatic,  or  duck 
kind,  and  a  wood-cock,  vainly  pre- 
senting his  long  Christmas  biU— 

'*  Some  sleeping  klird— 
All  murder'd.**— 

Why,  you  are  indeed  a  most  logical 
reasoner,  and  a  most  considerate  Chris- 
tian, when  you  launch  out  into  an  in- 
vective against  the  cruelty  exhibited 
in  our  cages.  Let  us  leave  this  den  of 
murder,  and  have  a  glass  of  our  wife's 
home-made  frontiniac  in  her  own 
boudoir.  Come,  come,  sir, — ^look  on 
this  newly-married  couple  of  canaries. 
— The  architecture  of  their  nest  is  cer- 
tainly not  of  the  florid  order,  but  my 
Lady  Yellowlees  sits  on  it  a  well-sa- 
tisfied bride.  Come  back  in  a  day  or 
two,  ^nd  you  will  see  her  nursing 
triplets.  Meanwhile,  hear  the  ear- 
piercing  fife  of  the  bridegroom!— 
Where  will  you  find  a  set  of  happier 
people,  unless,  perhaps,  it  be  in  our 
parlour,  or  our  library,  or  our  nursery  ? 
For,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  there  is  a 
cage  or  two  in  almost  every  room  of  the 
house.  Where  is  the  cruelty-— here,  or 
in  your  blood-stained  larder  ?  But  you 
must  eat,  you  reply.  We  answer — not 
necessarily  birds.  The  question  is  about 
birds — cruelty  to  birds ;  and  were  that 
sagacious  old  wild-goose,  whom  one 
single  moment  of  heedlessness  brought 
last  Wednesday  to  your  hospitable 
board,  at  this  moment  alive,  to  bear 
a  part  in  our  conversation,  can  you 
dream  that,  with  all  your  Jefireyan 
ingenuity  and  eloquence,  you  could 
persuade  him — the  now  defunct  and 
dejected — that  you  were  under  the 
painful  necessity  of  eating  him  with 
stuffing  and  apple-sauce  ? 

The  intelligent  author  of  the  Trea- 
tise on  British  Birds  does  not  con- 
descend to  justify  the  right  we  claim 
to  encage  them  ;  but  he  shows  his  ge- 
nuine humanity  in  instructing  us  how 
to  render  happy  and  healthful  their 
imprisonment.   He  says  very  prettily. 
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"  What  are  town- gardens  and  ahrub* 
beries  in  squares,  but  an  attempt  ^ 
ruralize  the  city  ?  So^trong  is  the  de« 
sire  in  man  to  participate  in  country 
pleasures,  that  he  tries  to  bring  som^ 
of  them  even  to  his  room.  Plants  and 
birds  are  sought  after  with  avidity,  and 
cherished  with  delight.  With  nowerg 
he  endeavours  to  make  his  apartments 
resemble  a  garden ;  and  thinks  of 
groves  and  fields,  as  he  listens  to  th^ 
wild  sweet  melody  of  his  little  captives. 
Those  who  keep  and  take  an  interest 
in  song-birds,  are  ofteu  at  a  loss  how 
to  treat  their  little  warblers  during 
illness,  or  to  prepare  the  proper  food 
best  suited  to  their  various  constitu- 
tions ;  but  that  knowledge  is  absolute* 
ly  necessary  to  preserve  these  little 
creatures  in  health :  for  want  of  it, 
young  amateurs  and  bird-fanciers  have 
often  seen,  with  regret,  many  of  their 
favourite  birds  perish." 

Now,  here  we  confess  is  a  good  phy-* 
sician.  In  Edinburgh  we  understand 
there  are  about  500  medical  practition* 
ers  on  the  human  race, — and  we  have 
dog-doctors,  and  horse-doctors,  who 
come  out  in  numbers — ^but  we  have 
had  no  bird-doctors.  Yet  often,  too 
often,  when  the  whole  house  rings 
from  garret  to  cellar  with  the  cries  of 
children  teething,  or  in  the  hooping- 
cough,  the  little  linnet  sits  silent  on 
his  perch,  a  moping  bunch  of  feathers^ 
and  then  falls  down  dead,  when  his 
lilting  life  might  have  been  saved  by 
the  simplest  medicinal  food  skilfully 
administered.  Surely  if  we  have  phy- 
sicians to  attend  our  tread-mUls,  and 
regulate  the  diet  and  day's  work  of 
merciless  ruffians,  we  should  not  su£* 
fer  our  innocent  and  useful  prisonenj 
thus  to  die  unattended.  Why  do  not 
the  Ladies  of  Edinburgh  form  them-^ 
selves  into  a  Society  for  this  purpose  ? 

Not  one  of  all  the  philosophers  in 
the  world  has  been  able  to  tell  us  wha^ 
is  happiness.  Sterne's  Starling  is  weak- 
ly supposed  to  have  been  miserable* 
Probably  he  was  one  of  the  most  con«* 
tented  birds  in  the  universe.  Doea 
confinement, — the  closest,  most  un-i 
companioned  confinement — ^make  onq 
of  ourselves  unhappy  ?  Is  the  sho&r 
maker,  sitting  witn  his  head  on  his 
knees  in  a  hole  in  the  wall  from  mom^ 
ing  to  night,  in  any  respect  to  be  pi- 
tied ?  Is  the  solitary  orphan,  that  sits 
all  day  sewing  in  a  garret,  while  the 
old  woman  for  whom  she  works  is  out 
washing-,  an  object  of  compassion  ?  or 
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idea  of  what  he  was  saying :  and  had 
he  been  up  to  the  meaning  ot  his  woidiy 
would  have  been  shocked  at  his  un- 
grateful folly.  Look  at  Canaries^  anil 
Chaffinches^  and  Bullfinches,  and  ''die 
rest/'  "how  they  amuse  diemselyes  ftr 
a  while  flitting  about  the  room,  aid 
then  findhig  how  dull  a  thing  it  ia  to 
be  citizens  of  the  world,  bounce  vp  to 
their  cages,  and  shut  die  door  nom 
the  inside,  glad  to  be  once  more  at 
home.  Begin  to  whistle  6r  sinc^  yomw 
self,  and  forthwith  you  have  a  duet,  (xr 
a  trio.  We  can  imagine  no  more  per- 
fectly tranquil  and  dieerful  life  tluui 
that  of  a  Goldfinch  in  a  cage,  in  Spring, 
with  his  wife  and  his  children.  ^ 
his  social  affections  are  cultivated  to 
the  utmost.  He  possesses  many  ac- 
complishments unknown  to  his  bre- 
thren among  the  trees ; — ^he  has  nerer 
known  what  it  is  to  want  a  meal  in  times 
of  the  greatest  scarcity;  and  he  ad- 
mires the  beautiful  irost-work  on  the 
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the  widow  of  fourscore^  hurkliiig  over 
the  embers,  witli  a  stump  of  a  pipe  in 
her  toothless  mouth  ?  Is  it  so  sad  a 
thing  indeed  to  be  alone  ?  or  to  have 
one's  mofions  circumscribed  within 
the  narrowest  imaginable  limits? — 
Nonsense  all.  Nine-tenths  of  man- 
kind, in  manufacturing  and  commer- 
cial countries,  are  cribbed  and  confi- 
ned into  little  room, — generally,  in- 
deed, together,  but  often  solitary. 

Then,  gentle  reader,  were  you  ever  in 
a  Highland  shieling?  It  is  built  of  turf, 
and  is  literally  alive ;  for  the  beautiful 
heather  is  blooming,  and  wild-flowers 
too— and  walls  and  roof  are  one  sound 
of  bees.  The  industrious  little  crea- 
tures must  have  come  several  long 
miles  for  their  balmy  spoil.  There  is 
but  one  human  creature  in  that  shiel- 
ing, but  he  is  not  at  all  solitary.  He  no 
more  wearies  of  that  lonesome  place,  • 
than  do  the  sun-beams  or  the  shadows. 
To  himself  alone,  he  chants  his  old 
Gaelic  songs,  or  frames  wild  ditties  of    windows  when  thousands  of  his  fea- 


his  own  to  the  raven  or  red  deer. 
Months  thus  pass  on ;  and  he  descends 
agstin  to  the  lower  country.  Perhaps  he 
goes  to  the  wars — ^fights — ^bleeds — and 
returns  to  Badenoch  or  Lochaber ;  and 
once  more,  blending  in  his  imagination 
the  battles  of  his  own  regiment,  in 
Egypt,  or  Spain,  or  at  Waterloo,  with 
the  deeds  done  of  yore  by  Ossian  sung, 
lies  contented  by  the  door  of  the  same 
shieling,  restored  and  beautified,  in 
which  he  had  dreamt  away  the  sum- 
mers of  his  youth. 

To  return  to  birds  in  cages ; — they 
are,  when  well,  uniformly  as  happy  as 
the  day  is  long.  What  else  could  oblige 
them,  whether  they  will  or  no,  to  burst 
out  into  song, — to  hop  about  so  plea- 
sed and  pert, — to  play  such  fantastic 
tricks  like  so  many  whirligigs, — to 
deep  so  soundly,  and  to  awake  into  a 
small,  shrill,  compressed  twitter  of  joy 
at  the  dawn  of  light  ?  So  utterly  mis- 
taken was  Sterne,  and  all  the  other  sen- 
timentalists, that  his  Starling,  who  he 
absurdly  opined  was  wishing  to  get 
out,  would  not  have  stirred  a  peg  had 
the  door  of  his  cage  been  fiung  wide 
open,  but  would  have  pecked  like  a 
very  game-cock  at  the  hand  inserted 
to  give  him  his  liberty.  Depend  upon 
it,  that  Starling  had  not  the  slightest 


thered  friends  are  bmried  in  the  snow, 
or  what  is  almost  as  bad,  baked  up 
into  pies,  and  devoured  by  a  large  sup- 
per-party of  both  sexes,  who  fbrtiry 
their  fiummery  and  flirtation  by  sucn 
viands,  and,  remorseless,  swallow  do- 
zens upon  dozens  of  the  warbkra  of 
the  woods. 

Ay,  ay,  Mr  Groldy !  you  are  won- 
dering what  I  am  now  doing,  and 
speculating  upon  me  with  ar(£  eyea 
and  elevated  crest,  as  if  you -would 
know  the  subject  of  my  lucubrations. 
What  the  wisen  or  better  wouldst  llum 
be  of  human  knowledge  ?  Sometimes 
that  little  heart  of  thine  goes  pit-a-pat, 
when  a  great,  ugly,  staring  contributor 
thrusts  his  inquisitive  nose  within  ^e 
wires — or  when  a  strange  cat  ^des 
round  and  round  the  room,  fasdnatinff 
thee  with  the  glare  of  his  fierce  fizea 
eyes ; — ^but  what  is  all  that  to  the  woes 
of  an  Editor  ? — ^Yes,  sweet  simpleton ! 
do  you  not  know  that  I  am  the  Editor 
of  Blackwood's  Magazine— Christo- 
pher North  !  Yes,  indeed,  we  are  that 
very  man, — that  self-same  mudi-ca- 
lumniated  man-monster  and  Ogre.-^ 
There,  there !— perch  on  my  shoulder, 
and  let  us  laugh  together  at  the  whole 
world. 
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In  spite  of  all  the  sins,  both  of  omis- 
sion and  commission^  with  which  To- 
ry^ Whig>  and  Radical  Journals  havc^ 
perhaps  justly,  charged  them^  these 
are  two  volumes  of  extraordinary  in* 
terest — ^nor  are  they  discreditable  to 
Mr  Moore.  The  subject  was,  indeed, 
a  most  difficult  and  dangerous  one, 
nor  was  it  possible  for  a  man  of  Mr 
Moore's  peculiar  opinions,  tempera- 
ment, and  genius,  to  treat  it  without 
involving  himself  in  a  sea  of  troubles. 
No  doubt,  were  we  to  submit  his 
work  to  a  strict  and  unsparing  scruti- 
ny, we  could  get  up  a  long,  laboured 
article,  full  of  refutations  and  imputa- 
tionsand  confutations,  that  would  prove 
him  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  criminals 
on  our  annual  Calendar.  3ut  as  we 
have  declared  this  to  be  a  month  of 
Mercy — ^we  shall  treat  Mr  Moore  with 
a  gentleness  that  may  well  surprise 
and  delight  him — a  gentleness,  in-< 
deed,  which  even  in  our  most  trucu- 
lent Numbers  we  generally  display  to- 
wards every  writer  who  has  at  any 
time  delighted  us — and  need  we  say, 
that  that  has  been  done  by  the  poet  of 
Lalla  Rookh  ? 

Let  us  take  first  the  Politics — and 
get  done  with  them  in  not  many  words 
— then  a  paragraph  or  two  about  She- 
ridan, as  Richard  Brinsley  in  domes- 
tic and  social  life — and  finally,  a  few 
remarks  on  his  Dramatic  Genius.  Each 
of  these  three  subjects  would  furnish 
matter  for  an  article — ^but  we  hate 
prosing — so  hope  to  settle  them  all  in 
one  sober  and  sensible  sheet. 

Never  was  any  secret  betrayed  with 
more  naivete,  than  the  account  which 
Mr  Moore  gives  of  the  principles  of 
the  Whigs,  in  advocating  and  fostering 
the  cause  of  reform.  We  cannot  ima- 
gine the  amazed  looks  with  which  Lord 
Grey,  and  the  remnants  and  refuse  of 
the  Fox  party,  must  have  read  the 
passage  alluded  to,  without  bursting 
into  immoderate  and  remorseless 
laughter.  Never  was  such  a  charge 
made  by  any  of  all  the  adversaries  of 
the  Foxites,  as  that  little  passage  con- 
tains, where  our  author,  speaking  of 
the  institution  of  the  society  of  "  The 
Friends  of  the  People,"  explains  the 
real  views  and  motives  with  which 
Fox,  Grey,  Sheridan,  &c.  connected 


themselves  with  that  seditious  confe- 
deracy. But  the  exposure  of  die  hypo- 
crisy is  too  interesting  to  be  merely 
adverted  to;  we  must,  in  justice  to  Mr 
Moore's  simplicity  and  to  Whig  ho^ 
nesty,  quote  the  passage. 

'*  In  the  Spring  of  this  year  was  esta- 
blished the  Society  of  '  The  Friends  of 
the  People,*  for  the  express  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  Parliamentary  Reform.  To 
this  Association,  which,  less  for  its  pro- 
fessed object  than  for  the  republican  ten- 
dencies of  some  of  its  members^  was  par- 
ticularly obnoxious  to  the  loyalists  of  the 
day,  Mr  Sheridan,  Mr 'Grey,  and  many 
others  of  the  leading  persons  of  the  Whig 
party,  belonged.  Their  Address  to  the 
People  of  England,  which  was  put  forth 
in  the  month  of  April,  contained  an  Me 
and  temperate  exposition  of  the  grounds 
upon  which  they  sought  for  Reform ;  and 
tlie  names  of  Sheridan,  Mackintosh, 
Whitbread,  &c.,  appear  on  the  list  of  the 
Committee  by  which  this  paper  was  drawn 
up. 

**  It  is  a  proof  of  the  little  zeal  which 
Mr  Fox  felt  at  this  period  on  the  subject 
of  Reform,  that  he  withheld  the  sanction 
of  his  name  from  a  Society,  to  which  so 
many  of  his  most  intimate  political  friends 
belonged.  Some  notice  was  taken  in  the 
House  of  this  symptom  of  backwardness 
in  the  cause ;  and  Sheridan,  in  replying 
to  the  insinuation,  said,  that  '  they  want- 
ed not  the  signature  of  his  Right .  Ho- 
nourable Friend  to  assure  them  of  bis 
concurrence.  They  had  his  bond  in  tbe 
steadiness  of  his  political  principles  and 
the  integrity  of  Ms  heart*  Mr  Fox  him- 
self, however,  gave  a  more  definite  expla- 
nation of  the  circumstance.  '  He  nbight 
be  asked,*  he  said, '  why  his  name  was  not 
on  the  list  of  the  Society  for  Reform  ? 
His  reason  was,  that  though  he  saw  great 
and  enormous  grievances,  he  did  not  see 
the  remedy.*  It  is  to  be  doubted,  indeed, 
whether  Mr  Fox  ever  fully  admitted  the 
principle  upon  which  the  demand  for  a 
Reform  is  founded.  When  he  afterwards 
espoused  the  question  so  warmly,  it  seems 
to  have  been  merely  as  one  of  those  wea- 
pons caught  up  in  the  heat  of  a  warfare, 
in  which  Liberty  itself  appeared  to  him 
too  imminently  endangered,  to  admit  of 
the  consideration  of  any  abstract  princi- 
ple, except  that  summary  one  of  the  right 
of  resistance  to  power  abused.  From 
what  has  been  already  said,  too,  of  the 
language  held  by  Sheridan  on  this  subject. 
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it  may  be  concluded  that,  though  fur  more 
ready  than  his  friend  to  inscribe  Reform 
upon  the  banner  of  the  paity,  he  had  even 
still  less  made  up  his  mind  as  to  the  prac- 
ticability or  expediency  of  the  measure. 
Looking  upon  it  as  a  question,  the  agita- 
tion of  which  was  useful  to  Liberty,  and 
at  the  same  time  counting  upon  the  im- 
probability ef  its  objects  being  accomplish- 
ed, he  adopted  at  once,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  most  speculative  of  all  the  plans  that 
had  been  proposed,  and  flattered  himself 
that  he  thus  secured  the  benefit  of  the  ge- 
neral principle,  without  risking  the  incon- 
lenience  of  any  of  the  practical  details." 
But  this  inrincerity  of  the  Whigs  in 
the  cause  of  reform^  about  which  they 
raised  sudi  clamours  to  molest  the 
possessors  of  place  and  patronage^  is 
still  more  clearly  described  in  an  ear- 
lier part  of  the  work,  and  that  passage 
1^^  in  justice  to  all  parties,  should 
be  extracted.  It  is  where  our  author 
speaks  of  Sheridan's  dtbut  as  a  politi- 
cian. 

<'  In  the  society  of  such  men  the  des- 
tiny of  Mr  Sheridan  could  not  be  long 
in  fixmg.  On  the  one  side,  his  own  keen 
thirst  for  distinction,  and,  on  the  other, 
a  quick  and  sanguine  appreciation  of  the 
service  that  such  talents  might  render  in 
the  warfare  of  party,  could  not  fiail  to 
hasten  the  result  that  both  desired. 

«  His  first  appearance  before  the  pub- 
lic as  a  political  character  was  in  con- 
junction with  Mr  Fox,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1780,  when  the  famous  Re- 
solutions on  the  State  of  the  Represen- 
tation, signed  by  Mr  Fox  as  chairman  of 
the  Westminster  Committee,  together 
with  a  Report  on  the  same  subject  from 
the  Sub-committee,  signed  by  Sheridan, 
were  laid  before  the  public.  Annual 
Parliaments  and  Universal  Suffrage  were 
the  professed  objects  of  this  meeting; 
ajid  the  first  of  the  Resolutions,  sub- 
scribed by  Mr  Fox,  stated  that  '  Annual 
i^rliaments  are  the  undoubted  right  of 
the  people  of  England.* 

**  Notwithstanding  this  strong  declara- 
tion, it  may  be  doubted  whether  Sheridan 
was,  any  more  than  Mr  Fox,  a  very  sin- 
cere friend  to  the  principle  of  Reform ; 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  masked  his 
disinclination  or  indifference  to  it  was 
strongly  characteristic  both  of  his  hu- 
mour and  his  tact.  Aware  that  the  wild 
scheme  of  Cartwright  and  others,  which 
these  Resolutions  recommended,  was 
wholly  impracticable,  he  always  took  re- 
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fuge  in  it  when  pressed  upon  the  sobject* 
and  would  laughingly  advise  his  poUtioak 
friends  to  do  the  same ;— '  Whenefer 
any  one,*  he  would  say,  '  proposes  ta 
you  a  specific  plan  of  Reform,  always 
answer  that  you  are  for  nothing  short  of 
Annual  Parliaments  and  Universal  Suf- 
frage—there you  are  safe.'  He  also  had 
evident  delight,  when  talking  on  this 
question,  in  referring  to  a  jest  of  Burke, 
who  said  that  there  had  arisen  a  new 
party  of  Reformers,  still  more  orthodooc 
than  the  rest,  who  thought  Annual  Pv- 
liaments  fieur  from  being  sufficiently  fre- 
quent, and  who,  founding  themselves  ob 
the  latter  words  of  the  statute  of  Edward 
III.,  that  <  a  Parliament  shall  be  holden 
every  year  once,  and  more  ^en  ^  need 
hey  were  known  by  the  denomination  of 
the  Oftener-^'need'bes,  '  For  my  part,* 
he  would  add,  in  relating  this,  *  I  am  an 
Oftener-if-need-be.*  Even  when  moat 
serious  on  the  subject  (for,  to  the  last» 
he  professed  himself  a  warm  friend  to 
Reform)  his  arguments  had  the  air  of 
being  ironical  and  insidious.  To  Annual 
Parliaments  and  Universal  Suffrage,  he 
would  say,  the  principles  of  representa- 
tion naturally  and  necessarily  led,— -any 
less  extensive  proposition  was  a  base 
compromise  and  a  dereliction  of  right; 
and  the  first  encroachment  on  the  people 
was  the  act  of  Henry  VL,  which  limited 
the  power  of  election  to  forty-shilling 
freeholders  within  the  county,  whereas 
the  real  right  was  in  the  '  outrageous 
and  excessive*  number  of  people,  by 
whom  the  'preamble  recites*  that  the 
choice  had  been  made  of  late.— Sucb 
were  the  arguments  by  which  he  affected 
to  support  his  cause,  and  it  is  not  difili- 
cult  to  detect  the  eyes  of  the  snake  glis- 
tening from  under  them.*' 

Wlien  the  Whig-club  dinners  are 
remembered — the  meetings  in  PAlaoe 
Yard — the  motions  in  the  House  of 
Commons^  to  say  nothing  of  the  hob- 
bernobbery  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
with  Wishart  the  tobacconist— history 
loses  ber  gravity,  and  holds  both  her 
sides.  The  poOT  Whigs  wanted  but 
this  to  render  their  degradation  as 
complete  as  their  influence-  and  pre- 
tensions have  become  despicable.  But 
the  worst  part  of  the  eflbct  of  the 
simplicity  with  which  these  exposures 
of  the  public  dishonesty,  oS  so  many 
time-honoured  and  flagrant  patriots, 
is  the  distrust  with  which  it  must 
inspire  the  people  against  eyery  pnb- 


«  *«  Elections  of   knights  of  shires  have  now  of  late  been  made  by  very  great  ou 
recessive  number  of  people,  dwelling  within  the  same  counticsi  of  the  whidi  most  pwrt 
of  6maU  substotace  and  or  no  value.*'    8  il.  6.  c.  ?• 
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iic  man  who  profbsses  to  be  their  fomily  consideration  or  pditical  ener- 
tViend,  And  yet,  in.  the  face  of  this  ,  gy,  lias  the  misfortune  to  incur  the 
**  peaching"  of  his  whole  political  as-     acquaintance  of  £he  great.   Mr  Moore 


sociates,  Mr  Moore  impugns  the  in- 
t^ty  of  Mr  Burke !  He  does  not, 
•certainly,  attempt  to  underrate  the 
wonderral  mind  and  acquirements 
of  that  extraordinary  man ;  but  he 
speaks  of  him  as  so  enthralled  by  his 
temper  and  irascibility,  as  to  nave 
been  little  better  than  a  maniac — an 
inspired  maniac  he  would  perhaps  be 
idDing  to  allow.  But  what  are  we 
to  think,  either  of  the  candour  or  the 
discernment  of  our  author,  who,  with 
the  visible  demonstration  before  him 
of  all  that  Burke's  forecasting  wisdom 
had  predicted — come  to  pass— acted 
and  done — described  and  recorded  in 
the  chronicles  of  every  civilized  nation 
-—yet  ventures  to  insinuate  that  the 
influence  upon  the  prophet  himsdf, 
of  the  stupendous  apocaljrpse  with 
which  he  roused  and  alarmed  the 
world,  was  the  effect  of  a  sordid  calcu- 
lation— the  consent  of  his  poverty  to  a 
crime !  And,  forsooth,  because  it  was 
the  opinion  of  those  pure  and  precious 
reformers — those  ''  Friends  of  the 
people,"  with  whom  he  had  acted,  till 
they  became  such  friends  of  the  peo- 
ple as  Mr  Moore  has  in  his  simplicity 
described.  In  quitting  them,  it  is 
alleged,  that  he  sold  himself  to  the 
ministry,  when,  in  point  of  fact,  ex- 
cept in  the  simple  principle  of  hos- 
tility to  France,  it  is  matter  of  history 
and  moral  demonstration,  that  there 
was  little  communion  of  spirit,  or  com- 
mon scope  of  intelligence,  between 
Burke  and  Pitt,  or  any  of  the  pro- 
minent members  of  the  administration 
as  it  stood  prior  to  the  accession  of  the 
seceding  Whigs.  But  Moore  attack- 
ing Burke,  is  the  antelope  attacking 
the  elephant — the  war  elephant,  cas- 
tled and  gsurisoned  with  all  his  gor- 
geous trappings  gloriously  upon  him, 
as  he  comes  forth  from  the  orient 
gates  of  imperial  palaces,  amidst  the 
Nabobs  and  Rajahs  of  the  Indus  and 
the  Ganges. 

Humiliating  as  the  views  of  hu- 
man nature  are,  which  the  Memoirs 
of  Sheridan  lay  open,  in  the  conduct 
of  his  political  associates — there  are 
yet  passages  which  must  awaken  feel- 
ings of  intenser  mortification  than 
even  those  which  draw  so  much  sym- 
pathy towards  him,  in  as  much  as 
they  affect  the  secret  sentiments  of 
-every  man  of  talent,  who,  without 


touches  the  subject  with  the  delicacy 
peculiar  to  his  poetical  pen,  and  con- 
sidering how  much  he  has  himself 
experienced  of  that  costly  condescen- 
sion, there  is  perhaps  not  another  ^- 
ragraph  in  his  book  so  pr^nant  with 
meaning,  as  the  few  sentences  in  which 
he  speaks  of  Sheridan's  enjoyment  of 
the  proud  consciousness  of  having  siic- 
mounted  the  disadvantages  of  birth  and 
station,  and  placed  hiinself  on  a  level 
with  the  highest  and  noUest  of  the 
land.  But  mark  what  follows,  and 
let  those  who  are  possessed  but  of  ge- 
nius—  remember  the  admonition  it 
contains,  whenever  they  may  be  ho* 
noured  with  the  humbling  situation 
of  a  place  at  the  tables  of  the  lordly* 
— '*  This  footing  in  the  society  of 
the  great  he  could  only  have  attained 
by  Parliamentary  eminence.  As  a 
MERE  WRITER,  with  all  his  genius, 

HE    NEVER  WOULD  HAVE  BEEN  TBUS 

ADMITTED  ttdeundem  among  them. 
Talents  in  literature  or  science,  un- 
assisted  BY    THE   advantages    OF 

BIRTH,  may  lead  to  association  with 
the  great,  but  rarely  to  equality — ^it  is 
a  passport  through  the  weU-guarded 
frontier,  but  no  title  to  naturalization 
within.  By  him  who  has  not  been  born 
among  them,  this  can  only  be  achieued 
by  POLITICS." — Vol.  II.  p.  73.  This 
is  well  said;  but  Mr  Moore  might 
have  gone  farther— for  he  must  have 
often  observed — shall  we  venture  to 
say  felt  ? — that  the  author  or  the  artist 
at  the  table  of  the  great,  is  but  as  a 
dainty,  served  up  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  other  arrogant  guests. 
There  are  not  half-a-dozen  tables  in 
London  of  "  the  lovers  of  the  arts," 
as  Mick  Kelly  calls  them,  which  a 
man  of  genius^  unknown  in  politics, 
who  has  a  right  respect  for  nimself, 
would  desire  often  to  revisit — so  of- 
fensively does  the  spirit  of  the  legisla- 
tive caste  reign  at  them  all. 

There  is  one  part  of  this  work  which 
will  be  read  with  interest  and  with  sur- 
prise— we  refer  to  Sheridan's  intimacy 
with  his  present  Majesty— and  we  will 
venture  to  assert,  that  every  word  Mr 
Moore  says  regarding  it  will  be  worm- 
wood and  gall  to  many  a  proud  and 
pompous  Whig.  One  thing  it  makes 
out  very  clearly,  viz.  that  there  ne- 
ver did  exist  between  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  Mr  Fox  that  entire  and 
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Aree  political  and  party  friendgbip^ 
which  it  hsR  been  so  long  the  en- 
deavour of  Whiggery  to  represent — 
first,  as  ah  inducement^  prior  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Regency^  to  draw 
recruits  to  their  standard — and^  8e« 
eond^  as  a  pretext  for  the  abuse^  with 
which  they  have  clamoured  against 
him  for  his  personal  independence 
subsequent  to  that  era.  It  appears 
to  be  matter  of  historical  fact^  that 
in  the  secret  negotiations  during  the 
year  1789,  when  the  Regency  ques- 
tion first  arose,  Mr  Fox  was  not  even 
then  the  first  person  in  the  confidence 
of  his  Royal  Highness ;  and  that  what 
has  been  called  his  Royal  Highness's 
desertion  of  his  early  friends,  is  just 
one  of  those  factious  cries  which  re- 
quire but  a  plausible  show  of  outward 
circumstances  to  give  them  currency. 
That  his  Royal  Highness,  by  daring 
to  act  according  to  the  determination 
of  his  own  judgment,  did  disappoint 
many  expectants,  and  that  their  pa- 
trons ascribed  the  cause  rather  to  his 
faithlessness  than  to  their  own  over- 
estimated  influence  with  him,  admits 
of  no  doubt  whatever ;  but  whatever 
may  have  been  thesocial  intimacy  of  the 
Prince — ^his  youthful  companionship 
— with  Lord  Grey  and  Mr  Fox,  it  by 
no  means  appears  very  clear  that  he 
ever  did  regard  them  prospectively  as 
his  ministers.  That  he  contemplated 
the  probability  of  having  them  about 
himself  in  the  great  offices  of  the 
house/iold,  is,  we  think,  not  to  be  dis- 
puted; but  we  suspect  he  had  seen 
too  much  of  the  character  of  both  the 
one  and  the  other,  ever  to  have  ima- 
gined they  were  qualified  for  the  of- 
fices of  the  state.  For  the  one,  by  his 
dangerous  facility  of  temper,  however 
well,  for  the  short  time  he  was  in 
power,  he  may  have  acted,  as  new 
brooms  sweep  clean,  was  unfitted  to 
withstand  the  hydra  importunities  of 
a  government  like  that  of  England ; 
and  the  other,  by  his  impracticable 
fastidiousness,  was  still  less  adapted 
for  those  details  and  daily  obtrusions 
in  office,  to  which  the  minister  of  a 
free  people  must  constantly  submit. 
There  does  indeed  appear  to  have 
been  a  prodigious  deal  of  double-deal- 
ing about  the  whole  Whig  party ;  and 
it  is  impossible  to  be  grave,  when  re- 
marking the  manner  in  which  our 
biographer  has  exposed  it.  The  ac- 
count he  has  given  of  the  views  and 
principles  of  the  leaders  on  the  ques- 


tion of  Parliamentary  Bidana, 
bad  enough  for  them  all;  Imt  the 
light  he  has  let  in  up(m  the  itate  of 
their  connexion  with  the  Prince  of 
Wfdes^  is  still  worse.  Who  ooaldlutTe 
imagined  that  ever  Shakspeare's  know* 
ledge  of  man  would  haye  received  is 
any  point  such  an  illuitralion'aB  the 
simple  expression  of— ^^  Master  Shal- 
low, I  owe  you  a  thousand  pounda  f 
obtained  in  the  looks  and  fieelings  of 
the  Whigs,  when  they  found  the 
Prince  hm  resolved  to  betake  hhnadf 
to  counsellors  in  morfe  esteem  with 
the  kingdom ! 

But  the  most  interesting  part  of  all 
this  party  history,  is  the  conatancr  of 
the  Prince's  attachment  to  Sheridan. 
Of  the  talents,  the  practical  knowledge 
of  mankind,  and  of  the  tact  of  that 
singular  being,  his  Ro^al  Highneia 
seems  to  have  been  uniformly  senii** 
hie ;  and  to  have  consulted  and  tmated 
him  in  what  respected  his  own  eha^ 
racter  towards  the  public,  much  more 
confidentially  than  he  did  any  other 
of  those  who  arn^ated  to  themadyea 
the  title  of  "  the  Prince's  friends." 

Mr  Moore  says  little  satiafiMtory  On 
the  subject  of  the  well-known  cool- 
ness between  Sheridan  and  Fox  da«> 
ring  the  Talent  administration — ^We 
would  ask,  does  he  abstain  from  doing 
so  ?  He  is  not  ignorant  of  the  cause, 
or  we  must  question  the  wonted  fa- 
culty of  his  eyes  and  ears.  The  thing, 
however,  is  of  no  particular  conse- 
quence ;  nor  perhaps  would  it  much 
redound  to  the  honour  of  Mr  Fox, 
were  it  known.  It  is  enough  that  the 
world  knows  how  inadequate  the  place 
of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  was  to  the 
station  Sheridan  occupied  in  the  ejres 
of  the  country — a  circumstance  which 
might  induce  some  to  fancy  that  the 
alleged  coolness  was  not,  aa  it  has 
been  insinuated,  altogether  a  pulling 
up  into  dignity  on  the  part  of  Fox, 
in  consequence  of  Sheridan's  circum- 
stances, but  perhaps  was  rather  a 
withdrawing  from  him  and  his  new 
associates  on  the  part  of  Sheridan,  in 
consequence  of  being  consigned  to  an 
office  so  unworthy  of  his  talents.  Be 
this,  however,  as  it  may,  whatever  the 
cause  of  coolness  was  between  these 
two  orators,  it  is  evident  that  it  did 
not  extend  its  influence  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales ;  for  we  find  that,  on  the  eve 
of  the  regency,  Sheridan  waa  deepest 
in  the  councils  and  bosom  of  his  Royal 
Highness— indeed  so  much  so,  that  it 
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had  the  effect  of  weventiiig  the  Lords 
Grey  and  Grenville^  firom  fonning  an 
administration.  The  manner  in  which 
they  took  the  pet^  because  the  Prince 
presumed  to  improve  thdr  draft  of 
the  answer  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  to  make  it  more  congenial  to  his 
own  sentiments,  was  eminently  ab- 
surd ;  but  the  tone  in  which  they  re- 
sented to  his  Royal  Highness  the  con- 
sultation he  had  held  with  Sheridan  on 
the  subject,  deserves,  and  will  ever  ob- 
tain, a  stronger  epithet  than  only  that 
of  foolish. 

But  after  all  that  confidence,  how, 
it  will  be  said  by  the  Whigs,  did  the 
Prince  in  the  end  treat  this  beloved 
Sheridan  ?  We  will  state  at  once  our 
own  opinion,  just  as   bis   royal 

HIGHNESS  AS  A  GENTLEMAN   OUGHT 

TO  HAVE  DONE.  Hc  bestowed  upon 
him  a  handsome  sinecure  for  life ;  and 
when  apprised  that  he  was  reduced  to 
extreme  poverty  by  the  consequences,  - 
less  of  ma  own  imprudence  than  the 
backing  he  received  fronkWhitbread, 
and  other  similar  friends,  in  his  em- 
barrassed theatrical  property,  his  Royal 
Highness,  in  the  most  delicate  way  pos- 
irible,  intimated  that  the  means  were 
ready  to  procure  him  every  comfort.  It 
was  silly,  nay  worse — ^it  was  insulting 
and  contemptible  to  reject  the  boon — 
and  then  to  cry  out,  that  it  was  sent  too 
late,  especially  when  the  parties  who 
advised  that  most  injurious  step,  per- 
fectly well  knew  that  the  relief  was 
offered  in  the  very  moment  that  the 
need  was  made  known. 

We  wonder,  however,  in  all  that 
has  been  whined  about  Sheridan's 
poverty  at  the  last,  how  so  little  has 
been  said  of  Mrs  Sheridan's  conduct. 
What  became  of  her  separate  settle- 
ment at  that  time,  to  which  She- 
ridan contributed  fifteen  thousand 
pounds  ?  Was  it  in  pledge  ?  We  be- 
lieve not.  Surely  it  was  not  likely 
to  occur  to  any  person  who  knew  her 
circumstances,  to  imagine  that  her 
husband  would  be  allowed  to  perish, 
as  it  were,  in  want ;  and  where,  too, 
were  all  those  splendid  friends  whose 
eleemosynary  liberality  enabled  Mr 
Fox  to  maintain  the  rank  of  his  birth  af- 
t(  r  he  had  squandered  both  patrimony 
and  pensions  ?  Poor  Sheridan  had  no 
patrimony.  The  lordlv  income  he  ac- 
quired and  spent  with  those  friends 
was  earned  by  his  own  talents.  But, 
alas !  he  was  grown  old,  and  fallen 
into  infirmities,  and  could  no  longer 
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serve  the  purposes  of  ibme  eM  and 
haughty  peerages,  over  whom  i^ 
whose  cause  the  glory  of  his  maobood 
shed  such  unparallded  lustre.  To 
have  paid  the  debts  of  Sheridan  by  sub- 
scription, was  an  undertaking  wfaidi 
those  who  reflected  for  a  moment  on 
the  subject  never  concdv^  eilhar 
practicable  or  probable ;  but  the  whoie 
noble  herd  who  deserted  him  in  hk 
utmost  need,  weU  knew  that  thejr 
them^lves  were  the  causes  of  the  per- 
secutions and  the  miseries  of  his  last 
hours.  His  deaih*bed  was  beui  b^ 
duns  and  bailiffs,  in  the  hope  of  wrings 
ingfrom  him  a  supplicafton  to  the  iitf 
Solent  charity  of  those  who  afterwards 
so  audaciously  amended  his  funeral. 
But  though  the  payment  o£  his  debte 
was  not  within  tne  scope  of  any  rea- 
sonable proposal,  a  composition  to  ob- 
tain the  relief  of.  a  disdiarge  might 
have  been  accomplished ;  no  one^  how«- 
ever,  interposed  to  mediate  such  an 
arrangement  with  the  creditors.  But 
that  was  not  surprising,  for  a  rational 
man  of  business  was  not  to  be  found 
at  any  time  among  the  Whigs.  How 
then,  when  the  question  was  how  to 
assist  a  man  who  nad  exalted  them  to 
such  a  pitch  of  consideration  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  were  they  likely  to 
produce  one,  when  the  person  to  be 
assisted  could  serve  them  no  more? 
And  yet  these  same  Whigs,  witli  all 
their  paper  trumpets — the  daily,  the 
montnly,  and  the  quarterly  press- 
have  never  ceased  to  proclaim  how 
much  he  was  shamefully  forsaken  by 
the  King,  although  it  appears,  even  b) 
Mr  Moore's  account,  that  of  all  the 
public  friends  of  Sheridan  his  Majesty 
alone  was  true;  and  that,  aware  of 
his  afflicting  embarrassments,  his  Ma- 
jesty actually  offered  to  procure  him 
a  seat  in  Parliament,  to  protect  him 
from  the  importunity  of  his  creditors. 
That  it  was  not  accepted,  and  for  the 
reasons  explained  by  his  biographer, 
reflects  honour  on  the  high-mindedness 
of  Sheridan ;  but  the  offer  does  not 
detract,  in  any  degree,  from  the  cha- 
racter of  the  King. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  spirits  among 
the  Whigs  who  will  represent  his  Ma- 
jesty's conduct  in  thus  proposing  the 
Parliamentary  sanctuary  for  his  old 
friend  as  a  misdemeanour  in  the  trusts 
of  the  Regency ;  but  the  common  sense 
of  the  worlds  that  sense  which  consi- 
ders not  the  theory,  but  mere  prac- 
tice amidst   existing   circumstances^ 
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will  vindicate  the  motives  of  the  King. 
We  feel,  however,  that  upon  this  topic 
we  are  saying  too  much,  and  that  we 
are  taking  a  great  liberty  in  presuming 
to  offer  any  remark  wnich  might  he 
construed  into  a  defence  of  his  Ma- 
jesty, when  the  simple  question  is, 
whedier  the  Whigs  or  ms  Migesty 
were  in  fault,  as  respected  the  latter 
days  of  Sheridan ;  when,  in  point  of 
£u^,  the  King  to  the  last  continued 
his  friend ;  and  at  the  last  the  Whigs 
woiidd  have  allowed  him  to  starve, 
-and  to  die  neglected.  It  is,  no  doubt, 
true,  a  melancholy  truth,  that  for 
«ome  time  before  the  final  extinction, 
that  once  brilliant  spirit,  whose  splen- 
dour  had  dazzled  nations,  suffered  a 
dark  and  disastrouseclipse.  Few  things 
in  authentic  story  afford  a  scene  half 
80  touching  as^  that  of  such  a  man  as 
Sheridan  sitting,  in  his  old  age,  for- 
lorn of  friends  and  of  fortune,  weep- 
ing at  the  fire- side  of  the  honest  and 
£uthful  Kelly,  as,  vdth  the  true- 
heartedness  of  the  ^'  poor  fool"  in 
Lear,  he  sung  to  him  ms  own  tender 
and  pathetic  ballad. 

<*  No  more  shall  the  spring  my  lost  plea- 
sure restore, 
UncheerM  I  still  wander  alone, 
And  sunk  in  dejection,  for  ever  deplore 
The  sweets  of  the  days  that  arc  gone. 
While  the  sun  as  it  rises,  to  others  shines 
bright, 
I  think  how  it  formerly  shone  ; 
While  others  cull  blossoms,  I  find  but  a 

blight, 
"  And  sigh  for  the  days  that  are  gone. 

I  stray    where   the   dew  falls  through 
moon-lighted  groves. 
And  list  to  the  nightingale's  song, 
<Ier  plaints  still  remind  me  of  long  ba- 
nish'd  joys, 
And  the  sweets  of  the  days  that  are 
gone. 
Each  dew-drop  that  steals  from  the  dark 
eye  of  night. 
Is  a  tear  for  the  bliss  that  is  flown : 
Where  others  cull  blossoms,  1  find  but  a 

Wight, 
And  sigh  for  the  days  that  are  gone.** 

Of  Sheridan's  personal  character  as 
he  left  it  at  his  death,  it  would  be 
painful  indeed  to  speak.  But  in  his 
youth,  and  during  some  part  of  his 
manhood,  it  seems  to  {lave  been  in 
some  respects  estimable.  It  cannot, 
however,  with  truth  be  said,  that  he 
ever  showed  the  possession  of  any  true, 
warm,  unselfish,  and  disinterested  feel- 


ing, such  as  endear  to  na  the  elittae- 
ter  of  a  man  for  ever,  and  disposes  or 
rather  forces  us  to  sink  his  many  vices 
even  in  his  few  virtues,  trom  the 
time  he  left  school,  he  appears  to 
have  been  a  reckless  lover  of  pleasure, 
and  to  have  sought  nothing  bat  his 
own  enjoyment.  His  birth  did  not 
throw  him  into  the  most  reputable 
circles ;  and  perhaps  it  is  not  going 
too  far  to  say,  that  he  never  showed 
the  soul  of  a  perfect  gentleman.  Thore 
is  much  that  is  ofl^udve  in  all  l^t 
zUxtj  of  his  first  love ;  and  it  is  not 
possible  to  find  him  afterwards,  for 
<me  single  week,  unassodated  in  one 
way  or  other,  with  fiddlers,  and  buf- 
foons, and  players,  and  managers,  and 
farce-writers,  and  melo-dramatic  me- 
chanicians, jobbers  of  all  sorts,  men 
of  the  town,  the  press,  and  the  pri- 
son. 

It  would  not  be  easy, — ^it  would  be 
impossible,  to  lay  your  finger  on  any 
one  noble  action  of  his  whole  private 
life.  In  the  glow  of  triumph,  when  his 
genius  was  aroused,  no  doubt  his  heart 
warmed  with  many  sympathies ;  but 
they  led  to  nothing  steadfast  and  peiw 
manent.  His  domestic  affections  can- 
not be  said  to  have  been  cold — ^but  ceiv 
tainly  they  were  far  from  being  either 
pure  or  deep ;  and  many  men,  unfor- 
tunatelv  as  wild,  dissipated,  and  un- 
principled as  himself,  have  retained 
amidst  their  vices,  far  more  tenderness, 
truth,  and  sincerity  of  afiection,  in 
the  most  sacred  relations  of  life. 
Bursts  of  feeling  Sheridan  sometimes 
showed — or  rather  bursts  of  passion ; 
for  regret,  remorse,  shame,  and  per- 
haps pity,  were  in  his  heart  rather  tnui 
love.  The  very  triumphs  of  his  genius 
had  nothing  affecting  or  august.  Va- 
nity and  selfishness  seem  to  be  almost 
the  necessary  vices  of  every  professed 
wit ;  and  the  most  dq>lonible  thing  of 
all  is,  that  a  professed  wit  must  per- 
petually be  dependent  on  the  frivoloas 
and  the  foolish.  For  one  man  of  real 
genius  like  himself,  how  many  wretcb- 
ed  creatures  must  Sheridan  have 
sought  to  enliven  with  hu  fancy !  He 
seems  at  last  to  have  been  driven,  even 
in  the  prime  of  his  talents^to  study 
table-talk  as  a  profession,— ^to  have 
lain  a-bed  devising  good  diings  that 
should  keep  a  party  awake  all  the  next 
night — and  constructing  spring-guns 
and  man-traps,  to  set  in  taverns,  or 
even  private  parlours,  that  they  might 
go  off  upon  some  Bond  Street  pappy, 
or  Essex  calf,  to  shake  the  sides  of 
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Y^nrkshire  boobies  with  inextinguish- 
able laughter.  All  this  must>  in  the 
course  of  thirty  or  forty  years^  have 
become  disheartening  and  debasing,-— 
and  even  in  Mr  Moore's  account  of 
the  matter,  one  cannot  help  pitying 
poor  Sheridan,  reduced  at  last  to  at- 
tempt to  do  that  with  infinite  labour 
and  pains,  wluch  can  be  done  effectual- 
ly but  by  the  unpremeditated  power 
of  genius. 

Yet  it  can  admit  of  no  doubt,  that 
in  his  best  da^s,  Sheridan  must  have 
been  an  admirable  wit  at  the  festive 
board.    He  had  little  or  no  learning ; 
and  was,  therefore,  wholly  £ree  from 
pedantry,  the  utter  destruction  of  all 
convivial  merriment.    His  knowledge 
of  human  life  was  just  sufficient  to 
render  him  not  absolutely  superficial, 
and,  therefore,  he  never  penetrated  too 
deep  for  ordinary  apprehension.    He 
was  intimately  acquainted  ¥rith  all  the 
varieties  of  wnat  is  called^  with  a  some- 
what ludicrous  limitation  of  its  lati- 
tude. Life— and,  therefore,  needed  ne- 
ver to  be  at  a  loss  for  illustrations  fa- 
miliar to  all  his  listeners.    His  animal 
spirits  seem  to  have  been  just  suffi- 
ciently irregular  to  give  him  in  reality 
those  occasional  moods  of  compara- 
tive depression  that  serve  to  bring  out 
the  brilliancy  of  happier  hours,  and 
which  would-be  wits  often  wofully 
strive  to  forge  in  their  penury.  All  his 
reading,  and  all  bis  writing,  lay  where 
he  had  found  perpetual  opportunities 
of  plagiarism.     His  taste  was  correct, 
and  so  was  his  judgment,  at  least  in  aU 
conversational  displays,  and  his  was 
the  cheering,  inspiring,  elevating  name 
(well-earned),  of  the  wittiest  of  the 
witty,  so  that  all  rivals  quailed  before 
him,  and  he  was  still  looked  up  to  as 
the  leading  star. 

We  cannot  believe,  to  its  fullest  ex- 
tent, the  account  which  Mr  Moore 
gives  us  of  Sheridan's  painful  prepa- 
ration for  company.    Whatever  may 
have  been  his  apparent  slowness  in 
boyhood,  nobody  can  deny  that  he  was 
in  conversation  one  of  the  wittiest  of 
men.  Then,  he  had  been  a  diner-out, 
and  a  supper- out,  and  a  sleeper-out, 
for  many  and  many  a  long  year,  so  that 
all  the'common-places  of  conversation 
were  familiar  to  nis  mind.  He  was  in 
perpetual  training ;  and,  can  it  be  be- 
Ue  ved,  that  such  a  man,  so  living,  cram- 
med himself  with  all  good  things  be- 
fore he  set  out  to  dine  and  to  dazzle  ? 
Latterly,  he  might  have  done  so — ^no 


doubt  he  did — ^but  his  spirits  were  ex- 
hausted ;  he  knew,  that  even  the  iiis(d- 
ration  of  the  goblet  for  him  was  gone— 
that  the  feeling  had  left  the  fancy  to 
itself—- that  the  brain  was  barren  be- 
cause  the  bosom  was  desolate— that 
the  wine  of  life  was  on  the  lees— and, 
thus  sick  of  the  society  he  once  de« 
lighted  in,  waxing  old  ^^  and  misera- 
bly poor,"  not  much  respected  now  by 
any  one,  and  despised  by  himself— no 
wonder  that  Yorick,  if  he  still  were 
ambitious  to  set  the  table  in  a  roar, 
should  be  driven  to  the  dismal  der* 
nier  ressori  of  the  worn-out  wit,  when 
not  one  spark  of  his  former  fires  conk^ 
be  otherwise  awakened  in  the  dead 
ashes  of  his  imagination. 

But  although  we  think  Sheridan  was 
a  brilliant  wit,  we  never  can  believe- 
that  he  was  a  great  orator.  In  nothing 
so  much  as  in  oratory,  may  the  world 
be  abused  by  a  man  gifted  with  fancy 
and  powers  of  speech.    Sheridan  had 
an  ear  for  sonorous  declamation ;  and 
his  imagination  supplied  him  with  a 
multitude  of  figures  of  ^[)eech.  He  in- 
fused a  certain  fervour  into  his  periods; 
and  by  gross  exaggeration  and  false- 
hood, which  the  excited  public  feeling 
greedily  swallowed,  he  no  doubt  work- 
ed upon  the  minds  even  of  first-rate 
men  to  a  degree  that  is  scarcely  credi- 
ble, if  we  believe  them  to  have  been 
perfectly  sincere  in  their  emotions  and 
their  eulogies.    For  our  own  part,  we 
shall  never  believe  that  Burke  thought 
Sheridan  the  greatest  of  all  orators.    ^ 
He  expressed  that  belief  in  an  odd 
fashion,  when  he  said  that  Sheridan's 
speech  was  neither  poetry  nor  prose, 
but  something  better  than  eitlier — the 
severest  criticism  that  could  have  been 
made  on  all  that  fustian  audrhodo- 
montade.   What  remains  of  it — ^in  all 
ihe  forms  alike — ^is  execrably  bad ;  nor 
is  there  any  writer  of  any  character 
who  would  not  be  ashamed  to  have 
written  it ;  nor  any  orator  who  would 
be  proud  to  have  delivered  it  at  a 
tavern  dinner.  But  get  the  ear  of  your 
audience — nay,  get  their  minds  and 
their  hearts,  by  means  of  some  passion 
or  prejudice  not  at  all  of  vour  awaken- 
ing— ^pour  forth  upon  tnem  words — 
words — words — ^be  apparently  impas- 
sioned,  rapt  yourself — and  having  once 

fot  hold  of  ihem,  never  relax  your 
lold"— out  then  with  tropes,  figures, 
metaphors,  and  similies,  in  what  ap- 
pears to  be  one  uncontrollable  flood,  or 
sadden  blaze ;  but  allof  which  has  beon 
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¥rritten>  and  re-writtai,  and  deliveml^ 
twenty  tiroes  before^  till  it  is  as  part  of 
yourself;  and  can  diere  be  any  doubt 
that  you  will  prevail  over  assembled 
crowds,  and  on  some  fortunate  occasion 
perhaps  win  the  everlasting  fame  of  a 
sreat  speaker^  omnipotent  over  the 
reelingB  and  judgments  of  men  ?  Such 
things  have  often  been,  and  perhaps 
are  not  achievable  but  by  men  of  ge- 
nios,  although  that  is  doubtful ;  but 
that  such  triumphs,  splendid  as  they 
fure,  are  positive  proofs  of  sur})assing 
eloquence— eloquence  true  as  that  of 
Pericles  or  Demosthenes,  or  Chatham 
or  Grattan — ^will  not  be  thought  by  any 
one  who  knows  under  what  delusion 
the  spirits  of  men  may  be  brought, 
when  swayed  by  their  own  united  sym- 
paildes,  and  the  prodigious  power  of 
all  their  suddenly  roused  and  unrea« 
aoning  passions. 

We  nave  left  ourselves  no  room  to 
moralize ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  well,  for 
tilie  chief  reason  why  the  world  dis« 
HIks  moralizing  writers  is,  that  on  all 
great  and  affecting  occasions  it  mora- 
lizes for  itself.  When  men  of  genius 
di^race  and  d^ade  themselves,  or 
by  any  means  whatever  are  seen  to  be 
dls^aced  and  degraded,  does  not  the 
world  weep  ?  It  has  many  faults,  but 
it  is  not  a  cold-hearted  world.  '  It 
says,  ■  ^'  Let  every  man  take  care  of 
himself,  and  ^ould  he  not  do  so,  but 
perish  in  want  and  misery,  I  will  weep 
over  him,  if  at  least  he  be  a  man 
whom  living  I  admired  or  loved." 
This  Ip  all  that  can  be  expected,  all 
that  ought  to  be  done,  and  were  it 
otherwise,  we  should  be  worse  off 
than  we  are  in  this  state  of  being. 
Sheridan  would  ruin  himself,  and  he 
did  so,  in  soul,  body,  and  estate. 
Some  of  his  friends  behaved  well  to 
him— others  ill — others  indifferently, 
but  to  himself  he  himself  behaved 
worst  of  all,  and  thence  a  blasted  re- 
putation, beggary,  starvation,  death, 
and  an  arrested  corpse.  The  laws  of 
society,  good  and  honest,  but,  no 
doubt^  somewhat  stem  and  inexorable 
laws,  took  their  usual  course,  and  had 
their  revenge  at  last  on  him  who  had 
so  often  heM  them  in  derision.  Ri- 
chard Brinsley  Sheridan  was  for  many 
years  not  an  honest  man.  Charity 
loses  both  its  character  and  its  power 
on  the  unprincipled,  and  all  the  friends 
on  eardi  could  not  have  saved  him 
from  ruin.  Richardson,  we  believe, 
or  some  one  of  his  many  social  friends^ 


said, ''  That  maka  Shiaridait  rich^Mid 
you  would  immediately  mako-  him 
everything  that  was  good*"  A  aotry 
saying  ]  and  a  severe  libel  on  his  chft- 
racter.  Give  a  man  all  he  ceuld  de- 
sire in  this  life,  and  he  will  neither 
beg,  borrow,  nor  steal !  . 

We  remember  the  editor  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review  having  been  mneh 
abused,  some  years  ago,  for  writing 
rather  sharply,  in  an  article  about 
Bums,  of  tne  improvident  hablta  of 
too  many  men  of  genius.    The  senti- 
ments he  then  uttered  were  moat  eK-< 
cellent.    Because  Natnre  gives  a  man 
a  vivid  imagination — ^fancy— wit— ^lo* 
quence — and  so  forth,  does  she  give  to 
him  any  sort  of  right  whatevor  to  act 
immorally  or  dishonestly,  more  than 
to  the  veriest  dolt  that  ever  broke 
stones,  without  a  thought  beyond,  for 
the  ]\Iacadamizing  of  the  highwaya  i^ 
The  temptations  of  the  latter  to  dnnk, 
devour,  deceive,  lie  all  day  a-bed,  run 
into  debt,  cheat,  swindle,  steal^rob,  and 
murder,  are  far — ^far  greater  than  any 
temptations  that  can  assail  the  mana- 
ger of  Drury-Lane,  or  any  other  the- 
atre.    But  no  excuse  for  a  dull,  stu- 
pid, heavy  man,  who  keeps  the  table 
on  a  snore,  when  he  cheats  his  credi- 
tors.   It  goes  hard  enough  with  him, 
should  he  even  be  an  honest  bankrupt. 
Decent,  prosperous  people,  are  shy  of 
his  company,  and  do  not  immecliately 
recognize  his  person  in  the  cabin  of  a 
steam-boat.    But  be  a  wit  and  a  {;&- 
nius^-and  not  only  will  your  vices  and 
delinquencies  be  pardoned,  when  you 
are  alive,  but  after  death  you  will  un- 
dergo a  sort  of  a  dubious  canonization. 
All  your  friends,  perhaps  even  yoor 
King,  who  had  often  and  often  kept 
you  f^om  jail,  will  be  abused  ibr  not 
obliging  you  to  be  an  honest  man.  To 
speak  the  truth  of  you — ^that  is,  to  say 
that  you  were  a  dishonestman — wiU  be 
accounted  shameful  scurrility  against 
the  dead.    Of  your  brutal  habit»— 
your  loose  manners — your  shamefhl 
and  shameless  sensualities— your  utter 
destitution  of  all  manliness  of  soidr— 
and  seared  callousness  alike  to  princi- 
ple and  feeling — ^no  man  must  speak, 
as  he  values  me  character  of  a^;entle- 
man — and  no  one,  it  will  be  said,  who 
knows  how  to  appreciate  gmiua^  and 
mourn  over  its  extinction,  willfed  any 
disposition  to  remember  sndi  thingaof 
him,  whose  sallies  of  wit  wen  ineK^ 
haustible,  whose  repartees  w€re  irre- 
sistible,    whose  prologues  and  qu« 
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logaei  eould  iaye  plays  from  being 
-dunned^  who  absolutely  wrote  some- 
thing nearly  as  good  as  the  B^gar's 
Opera^  and  never  was  known  to  be  at  a 
hm  even  for  a  pun  in  all  his  life. 

We  have  now  spoken  out,  freely  and 
without  restraint,  and  be  it,  without 
much  consideration  ;  for  on  a  subject 
80  notorious,  what  need  of  considera- 
tion ?  Mr  Moore  has,  we  think,  pitch- 
ed his  tone  with  sound  judgment  and 
right  feeling,  when  speaking  of  She- 
ridan's general  character.  We  have 
heard  him  blamed,  most  absurdly,  for 
unsparing  severity,  but  no  charge  can 
be  more  unfounded.  He  has  not  hid- 
den the  truth  under  too  deep  veil,  nei- 
ther has  he  blazoned  it  forth.  Every- 
body sees  what  his  own  opinions  and 
sentiments  are,  and  while  he  has  de- 
ceived no  one,  be  has,  as  a  biographer, 
endeavoured  to  present  the  subject  of 
his  memoir  in  as  favourable  a  Hght  as 
possible.  A  more  timid  and  tempo- 
rizing biographer  would  have  left  on 
our  minds  a  more  painful  impression  ; 
a  less  sympathizing  biographer  would 
have  left  sterner  thoughts.  Men  will 
judge  for  themselves  ultimately  of  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  Sheridan  as  a 
man ;  but  they  will  not  demand  the 
utmost  justice  from  the  writer  of  the 
Memoirs  of  such  a  man  as  Sheridan. 
It  was  his  duty  not  to  blind  the  world, 
if,  indeed,  that  had  been  possible ;  it 
was  his  duty,  too,  to  have  a  kind  lean- 
ing towards  so  highly-gifted  a  man, 
and  in  decidedly  showing  that,  he  has 
done  credit  both  to  his  own  head  and 
his  own  heart.  He  has,  on  the  whole, 
executed  a  difficult  task  better — at 
least  as  well  as  any  one  we  could  name ; 
and  the  reception  of  these  volumes, 
with  all  their  imperfections,  proves, 
that  the  work  is  honourable  both  to 
himself  and  the  imfortunate  subject. 

Of  Sheridan,  as  a  dramatist,  there 
can  be  but  one  opinion.  He  stands  at 
the  head  of  all  comedy  since  Shak- 
speare.  Tried  on  the  three  questions, 
of  plot,  character,  and  dialogue,  he  is 
superior  to  all  of  France,  Spain,  and 
England.  Moliere  has  more  humour, 
a  stronger  conception  of  comic  con- 
trast, and  a  more  decided  expression 
of  human  absurditv;  but  he  is  as 
coarse  in  his  materials,  as  rude  in  their 
management.  The  variety  and  inven- 
tion of  Calderon  will  probably  never 
be  equalled ;  but  his  endless  mtrica- 
cy  of  adventure  supersedes  character. 
Vol..  XIX. 


and  it  fiital  to  inttfrail  ia  the  oatat- 
trophe* 

Jonson  in  character.  Gibber  in  plot, 
and  Congreve  in  dialogue,  have  ^chi- 
bited  great  powers.  But  their  merits 
are  now  too  remote  for  admiration  on 
the  stage.  Their  coarseness  is  exces- 
sive ;  their  views  of  life  wero  taken 
either  from  books  or  from  an  exclu- 
sive class  of  society ;  with  much  ad- 
mirable art,  they  give  but  little  evi- 
delice  of  having  looked  into  the  naturo 
of  even  their  own  day ;  and  their  co- 
medies have  thus  disappeared  from 
the  stage.  It  is  the  combination  of 
singular  dexterity  of  dramatic  lan- 
guage, happy  insight  into  the  peculia- 
rities of  the  better  rank  of  society,  and 
simplicity  and  strength  of  plot,  that 
make  Sheridan  to  this  hour  thp  re- 
source of  the  British  theatre. 

Sheridan's  first  comedy,  ^^  The  Ri- 
vals," was  brought  out  at  Covent- 
Garden  on  the  17th  of  January  1775. 
As  he  was  bom  in  September  1751, 
he  was  then  little  more  than  twent^r- 
three  years  old.  There  were  theatri- 
cal delays,  too,  in  the  production  of 
this  play.  Sheridan,  in  a  preface  of 
thanks  to  Harris  the  manager,  men- 
tions his  original  work  as  having  been 
twice  the  length,  which  was  "  kindly 
cut  down  by  Mr  Harris's  iudgment  to 
its  present  size," — a  kindness  which, 
however  absolutely  essential,  was  per-  _ 
haps  remembered  in  PuflP's  agonies, 
— the  "  prompter's  double  cuts." — 
All  this  must  have  taken  time,  and  in 
our  conjecture  he  may  be  concluded 
to  have  written  the  play  at  one-and- 
twenty. 

Early  instances  of  skill  in  comedy 
have  not  been  unfrequent ;  btit  She- 
ridan's style  has  a  characteristic  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  an  easy  finesse, 
and  a  sly  severity,  that  at  once  dis- 
tinguish him  from  his  predecessors, 
and  seem  to  imply  maturity  of  mixing 
with  mankind. 

Yet  all  this  may  have  been  with- 
out a  miracle.    We  are  to  recollect,  in 
the  first  place,  Sheridan's  genealogy. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  theatrical  mana- 
ger, and  of  a  popular  authoress  ahd 
dramatist.    He  imbibed  the  drama  on 
both  sides.    All  his  early  habitudes 
were  connected  with  the  drama.  The 
family  library  was  a  repertorium  of 
plays;  he  probably  never  heard  his 
father  speak  of  anything  with  respect 
but  a  stock-piece,  nor  the  family  cir- 
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cky  in  their  most  confidential  mood% 
converse  upon  anything  with  more  en- 
thusiasm tnan  the  prospects  of  *'  the 
season."  Surrounded  on  all  hands  with 
theatric  talk^  theatric  friends,  and  thea- 
tric interests^  Sheridan's  first  dream 
of  glory  or  food  must  have  visited  him 
in  the  shape  of  stage  triumph.  Hete 
was  the  inspiration. 

In  the  second  place,  Sheridan's  ear- 
liest residence  was  with  his  family  in 
Bath.  In  the  salient  time  of  life,  when 
man  takes  his  direction  for  every  fu- 
ture year  of  it,  when  the  sight  of  a 
militia  parade  incites  him  into  the  fu- 
ture conqueror  of  India  or  the  Penin- 
sula, or  the  sight  of  the  four-and-twen- 
ty  "  prebendaries,"  each  snug  in  his 
stall, 

**  With  the  Dean,  the  Bishop,  and  Vicars 
choral," 

involves  his  soul  in  visions  of  Lawn, 
or  the  procession  of  the  Judges  to  the 
,  County-hall,  inflames  him  with  rival- 
ry of  the  Hales  and  Blackstones,  and 
tne  love  of  black-letter  and  buzz  wigs, 
to  the  end  of  his  days;  or  last  and 
most  visionary,  when  the  sight  of  wo- 
man in  her  graces  makes  him  mad, 
guilty  of  stanzas  to  the  moon,  nay, 
rashly  resolute  enough  for  matrimony. 
—In  that  day  of  vivid  impressions, 
Sheridan  lived — in  Bath  ! 

We  know  no  spot  on  €arth  which 
more  deserves  a  panegyrist.  What  is 
our  modern  boast  of  charity,  with  its 
Bedlams  and  Bethesdas,  the  largest  of 
them  incapable  of  holding  more  than 
a  very  few  thousand  patients? — What 
are  our  houses  of  refuge  and  hospi- 
tals, compared  to  the  sweeping  bene- 
volenoe  of  Beau  Nash,  when  he  devo- 
ted a  whole  city  to  the  purpose ;  when 
he  erected  In  the  swamps  of  Somerset 
a  caravansera  five  miles  round  for  the 
halt  in  mind  and  body,  for  the  incu- 
rably idle,  the  desperately  card-play- 
ing, and  the  inveterately  splenetic ;  a 
great  and  unrivalled  receptacle  for  the 
turgid  with  idleness,  opulence,  and 
bile,  and  the  tribes  that  prey  upon 
them  by  the  laws  of  nature  and  the 
diploma  of  the  college  in  Warwick- 
Lane  ?  The  language  of  this  assem- 
blage of  gossips  and  hypochondriacs, 
of  the  poor  living  by  their  wits,  and 
the  ricn  panting  through  a  round  of 
pills,  whist,  and  mutual  sneer,  was 
echoing  in  Sheridan's  ear  from  morn- 
ing till  night.  Here  he  found  his  dia- 
logue. 
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In  the  third  placo,  1m  wm  detp 
read  in  the  whole  catiuogue  of  fiiigoU 
ten  farces ;  and  as  he  had  no  scmploi 
about  Uiem,  or  anything  elae  that  fae> 
could  turn  to  profit,  he  plundered 
widiout  a  pang.    His  characters  he^ 
generally  stole ;  his  plots  always.    To 
all  this,  we  must  add,  that  the  state 
of  his  family  fiuances,  a  state  which, 
as  all  the  world  knows,  has  been  co» 
pied  with  filial  fidelity,  supplied  of  it- 
self an  unequalled  access  to  his  know- 
ledge of  the  world.    From  the  first 
drawing  of  a  ^'  bill,  not  to  be  paid," 
to  the  final  clearance  by  the  legislato- 
rial abstersion,  the  whole  is  a  course 
of  education.    The  pleasant  subter-* 
fuge,  the  ready  invention,  the  direct 
encounter,  and  the  dexterous  retreat, 
are  all  incomparable  sharpeners  of  the 
wit  that  lieth  in  a  man  ;  and  perhaps 
the  merest  rustic  would  find  the  six 
weeks  of  his  prison  institute  place  him 
on  a  rank  with  the  intellects  of  even 
an  attorney  who  had  never  enjoyed 
the  same  advantage.    In  matters  oi 
this  order,  Sheridan  was  aufaii.   His 
first  knowledge  of  money  was  obvi- 
ously in  its  issue  from  a  Jew's  pocket, 
and  he  never  wanted  a  guinea  while 
there  was  a  Jew  to  lend  it.  According- 
ly, we  find  that  his  habitual  thoughts 
are  borrowed  from  the  same  source  as 
his  treasure;  his  choicest  witticisms 
turn  upon  the  bill  trade,  on  indorse- 
ments, protests,  post-obits,  securitieB, 
flying  kites,  men  of  straw,  and  the 
whole  mystery  of  Hebrew  dealings. 
His  plays  always  have  a  prominent 
Jew,  or  a  Christian  a  Jew  in  eyexj* 
thing  but  beard  and  Shibboleth.  Yet 
the  generosity  of  his  nature,  gives 
good  words,  all  that  he  had  to  give; 
and  he  deals  not  unjustly  with  the 
character  of  the  ancient  nation  ;  his 
Moses  and  his  Isaac  are  both  pleasant 
fellows,  and  though  a  little  roguish,  a 
sacrifice  to  truth  of  character,  yet  al- 
together not  much  of  a  difierent  de- 
scription from  the  shaven  part  of  man- 
kind. 

It  is  well  known  that  this  clever 
play,  with  all  the  advantages  of  the 
manager's  especial  confidence  of  suc- 
cess, of  the  whole  force  of  his  exoeU 
lent  company,  and  of  all  the  fame  of 
all  the  Sheridans,  yet  failed  ;  was^  in 
fact,  all  but  d-Hcl,  and  was  with- 
drawn. Mr  Moore  attributes  this  di- 
saster to  the  bad  acting  of  Lee  in 
Sir  Lucius.  But  potent  as  a  single 
unlucky  actor  may  be  in  the  over- 
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once  they  fairly  commenoOj  are  preci- 
pitous and  rapid  beyond  all  other  forms 
of  ruin.  But  Sheridan's  powers  were 
eminently  dramatic^  and  it  is  beyond 
question^  that  a  regular  exertion  of 
inem^  fearless  of  all  results  but  that 
of  leaving  the  theatre  without  new 
performances^  be  they  of  what  rank 
they  might,  must  have  placed  his  es- 
tablishment at  the  head  of  the  Eng- 
lish stage.  But  he  was  habitually  in- 
dolent, as  all  the  world  knows ;  and, 
besides,  he  seems  to  have  had  the  com- 
mon vice  of  early  triumph,  and  to  have 
been  childishly  nervous  about  his  fame. 

«  The  School  for  Scandal,"  it  is 
true,  appeared  subsequently  to  this 
period,  but  the  greater  part  of  it  had 
been  written  long  'before :  it  would 
probably  never  have  been  attempted 
after  "  The  Duenna."  Itis  remarkable, 
that  the  most  distinguished  drama- 
tists, when  from  their  celebrity  they 
have  been  taken  into  dramatic  firms, 
have  seldom  been  of  any  use  to  their 
partnerships. 

When  Betterton,  in  1695,  opened 
his  theatre  in  Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, 
Congreve  was  the  first  Dramatist  of 
his  age.  The  Comedy  of  *'  Love  for 
Love,"  was  brought  out  at  the  New 
Theatre,  and  all  the  "  Town"  crowd- 
ed to  it  for  the  season.  On  the 
strength  of  this,  the  patentees  gave 
Congreve  a  share  in  the  house,  on  the 
single  condition  of  his  supplying  them 
with  a  play  every  year.  But  his  fame 
stood  in  his  way.  He  obviously  dread- 
ed to  risk  his  laurels,  and  it  was  not 
till  two  years  after  that  he  ventured 
to  produce  the  "  Mourning  Bride." 
The  exigencies  of  the  house  called  on 
him  again.  He  wrote,  we  may  suppose, 
reluctantly,  for  his  next  work,  "  The 
Way  of  the  World,"  played  in  1699, 
was  his  worst.  The  casual  diminu- 
tion of  his  usual  applause  repelled 
the  sensitive  author  from  the  course 
to  which  his  genius,  and  in  some  de- 
gree his  dutf ,  urged  him.  He  left  the 
theatre  to  struggle  and  to  perish,  and 
from  that  time  gave  up  his  pen  to 
madrigals  and  sonnets,  to  Lord  Hali- 
fax and  my  Lady's  eye-brow.  His 
places  under  Government  allowed  of 
his  doing  this  with  impunity,  and  for 
the  sake  of  his  fame,  he  abandoned 
his  reputation. 

Sheridan's  first  effort  as  manager, 
was  an  alteration  of  Vanburgh's  Co- 
medy, "  The  Relapse ;" — a  profligate 


and  yet  feeble  performanoe  in  iti  an- 
ginal state,  which  Sheridan,  if.  he  left 
it  less  profligate,  left  still  more  feeble 
This  revival^was  under  the  title  of 
''  A  Trip  to  Scarborough,"  and  was 
played  February  24,  1777. 

"  The  School  for  Scandal,"  was  first 
performed  May  8,  1777.    ' 

Mr  Moore's  details  of  the  composition 
of  "  The  School  for  Scandal"  are  per- 
haps among  the  most  amusing  in  die 
volume.  They  are  collected  from  the 
most  authentic  sources,  and  when  they 
may  not  strike  by  their  importance, 
they  will  interest  by  their  novelty: 
He  gives  a  note  of  Garrick,  written 
four  days  after  the  first  performance. 

"  Mr  Garrick's  best  wisnes  iand  com- 
pliments to  Mr  Sheridan.  .  , 

"  How  is  the  Saint  to-day  ?  A  gentle- 
man who  is  as  mad  as  myself  about 
the  School  remarked,  that  the  charac- 
ters upon  the  stage  at  the  falling  of 
the  screen^  stand  too  long  before  they 
speak. — I  thought  so  too  the  first 
night. — He  said  it  was  the  same  on  the 
second,  and  was  remarked  by  others; 
though  they  should  be  astonished  and 
a  little  petrified,  yet  it  may  be  carried 
to  too  great  a  length ; — all  praise  is 
Lord  Lucan's  last  night." 

Mr  Moore  in  giving  the  "  rise  and 
progress"  if  this  fine  drama,  justly  re- 
marks, that  nothing  could  be  less  like 
the  perfection  of  this  finished  work 
than  its  rudiments ;  that  no  man  took 
more  anxious  and  persevering  care  in 
correction  than  its  author. 

The  *'  Sketch,"  which  was  after- 
wards enlarged  into  "  The  School  for 
Scandal,"  was  written  probably  before 
Sheridan  had  tried  the  stage.  It  was 
one  of  those  Jetix  d^ esprit,  the  natural 
progeny  of  Bath,  and  of  which  a  par- 
entage and  succession  have  been  nur- 
tured by  that  acrid  and  grotesque  po- 
pulation from  the  days  of  its  first 
pump  to  the  last  printing  season.  Re- 
tired and  dissatisfied  public  men ;  idle 
members  of  the  universities ;  opulent 
barristers,  bitter  and  bedridden  with 
gout ;  poets,  too  rich  or  too  old  or  too 
keenly  criticised,  to  make  anything 
longer  than  a  copy  of  "  verses  to  the 
master  of  the  ceremonies,"  or  the  Sa- 
brina  of  the  pump-room, — all  those 
harpies  and  vultures  of  Spleen  let 
loose  upon  a  perpetual  feast  of  bilious 
East  Indians,  bloated  men  of  Man- 
chester and  Liverpool,  Irish  adven- 
turers, struggling  physicians,  loung- 


ing  parwms^  and  laidiet  of  rank,  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  delicacy  of  their 
reputations^  amply  account  for  the  re-> 
dundant  sourness  of  the  ^^  City  of  In- 
dolence," for  the  "  Bath  Sketches," 
the  "  Intercepted  Epistles,"  the  "  Dr 
Warner's  Ghost  detected  Waltzing," 
the  *^  Conversations  of  a  Woman  of 
Quality  with  her  Monkey,"  the  "  Po- 
pillons,"  the  "  Wroughtoniad,"  the 
''Sorrows  of  Dr  Vegetable,"  the  ''thou- 
sand and  one  Burlesques  on  King, 
the  late  Master  of  the  Ceremonies ;" 
•and  in  the  "  Bath  Characters,"  the 
"  Bath  Guide"  is  but  the  loudest  and 
•tallest  of  an  immense  family,  and  An- 
•tey,  but  the  crowned  bard  of  a  host, 
^^ach  decorated  with  its  appropriate 
tea  leaf. 

•     Sheridan's  Sketch  bears  the  family 
on  the  irontal. 

It  is  among  the  many  distinctions 
of  the  Novel  and  the  Drama,'  that  in 
the  former  the  names  of  persons  are 
not  required  to  bear  any  similitude  to 
their  qualities ;  and  that  in  the  Come- 
dy they  are.  The  palpable  reason  is, 
that  the  Novel  is  a  picture  of  general 
life;  the  Comedy  of  particular  cha- 
racter. The  dexterity  of  the  author  is 
tried  in  discoyering  a  name  sufficient- 
ly expressive,  yet  not  bearing  the 
marks  of  being  manufactured  for  the 
purpose.  Thus  the  "  Lackwits,"*'  Mo- 
ney-traps," "  Plausibles/'  of  the  an- 
cient stage,  are  too  palpably  forced  in- 
to the  service ;  and  the  object  is  never 
completely  obtained,  but  when  a  name 
in  common  use  can  be  adopted  into 
the  dramatis  persona?.  "  Lockit"  and 
"  Peachem"are  fortunate  seizures  from 
common  life.  The  "  Penruddocks," 
"  Beverleys,"  "  Bellamonts,"  &c.  the 
whole  stock  of  romantic  nomenclature, 
'are  totally  useless  to  dramatic  effect. 
They  express  nothing  but  the  inopia 
verborum  of  their  author. 

But  another  difficulty  occurs,  pecu- 
liar to  the  Drama.  The  qualities  of 
members  of  the  same  family  are,  for 
the  sake  of  dramatic  contrast,  made  to 
consist  of  totally  distinct  elements. 
Yet  they  must  in  general  bear  the 
same  name,  and  the  artifice  of  the  au- 
thor is  tasked  to  find  a  name  compre- 
hensive enough  for  all  their  varieties. 
Macklin,  in  the  "  Man  of  the  World," 
after  inventing  the  crude  appellative  of 
"  Sir  Pertinax  M'Sycophant"  for  his 
bitter,  louring,  and  worldly  hero,  is 
'  forced  to  apply  the  title  to  his  wife,  and 
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unworldly.  His  wn,  ^Beribod-wiA 
model  of  manliness,  feeling  andindiK 
pendence,  escapes  from  this  badgD 
only  by  the  awkward  contri?anoe  oHi 
name  taken  from  a  relative.  Of  Ais 
difficulty,  our  Comedies,  old  and  new, 
give  numberless  examples.  ' 

The  "  School  for  Scandal"  ezhilnti 
striking  instances  of  sacoess  in  tbiii 
point.  It  has,  in  the  two  brothenraiid 
Uncle  Oliver,  three  personages  distinct 
in  all  points  but  one — their  all  disgiii- 
sing  tneir  true  characters.  It  giTte 
the  three  the  name  of  "  Surfitee  /*  a 
name  not  too  remote  from  common 
use,  and  yet  expressive  of  the  three. 
The  merit  lies  in  discovering  perhaps 
the  only  name  that  could  have  answer- 
ed the  object.  Sir  Peter  and  Lady 
Teazle  are  as  opposite  as  youth  and 
age,  love  of  scandid  and  fear  of  it,  in- 
trigue and  jealousy,  contempt  and 
fondness.  But  their  names  must  be  of  - 
course  the  same ;  and  Teaxle<f  a  ikune 
not  remote  from  common  life,  happily 
expresses  the  characters  of  both. 

In  "  The  Rivals,"  Sheridan  had  not 
reached  this  tact ;  yet  "  Absoiuie"  was 
perhaps  as  good  a  name  as  cqnkL  be 
suggested  for  a  father  and  son  equally 
self-willed.  Acres  is  natural  and  suit- 
able ;  Sir  Lucius  OTrigger  is,  how- 
ever, a  nominal  caricature. 

The  merits  of  the  play  are  nOw  be- 
yond criticism.  It  stands  at  the  head 
of  all  our  "  Comedies  of  Manners.'*  Its 
wit,  the  more  admirable,  not  from  its 
remoteness,  but  from  its  obviousness, 
its  strong  distinctness  of  character,  and 
its  plain  progress  of  story,  leave  it  with- 
out a  rival. 

Mr  Moore  thinks  that  Wycberley 
was  the  model  of  the  ^alogue ;  and 
considers  Sheridan's  displeasure  at  any 
allusion  of  the  kind  a  proof.  Yet  a 
man  of  Sheridan's  elegance  of  dilaleet 
might  have  been,  not  unnaturally,  of- 
fended at  the  imputation  of  having 
drunk  from  that  stream^'of  grossness 
and  vulgarity,  the  Fleet-ditch  of  Wy- 
cberley. I  f  he  had  any  other  model  than 
the  tone  of  that  high  life,  into  whic^ 
he  was  so  early  introduced,  Ar-his 
own  instinctive  tact,  he  probably  found 
it  in  Congreve ;  undoubtedly  toe  most 
elegant  conversational  dramatist  be- 
fore Sheridan,  and  requiring  only  to 
be  cleared  from  the  customary  inde- 
cencies of  his  age  to  be  hia  cioieat . 
competitor. 
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The  proverbialfkultsof  the  '^  School 
for  Scandal^"  are  its  presumed  enoou- 
ragement  to  seductioDj^  as  in  the  in- 
siance  of  Lady  Teazle's  arguments 
i^ainst  old  husbands,  and  to  prodigy 
htVj  in  the  triumph  of  Charles's  wit 
and  character.  Yet,  till  we  have  a 
proof  that  either  man  or  woman  has 
ever  been  led  by  those  poetic  paths 
into  ruin,  we  may  fairly  question 
the  culpability  of  the  drama.  In  fact, 
plays  mislead  no  one.  They  may 
sometimes  stimulate  latent  genero« 
sity  or  manliness,  by  a  noble  senti- 
ment or  an  impressive  character,  and 
the  applause  which  regularly  follows 
both  (and  loudest  and  most  unfailing 
from  the  very  humblest  class  of  the 
audience),  shows  that  the  stage  may  be 
made  a  teacher  to  those  who  will  reluc- 
tantly learn  of  more  formal  discipline. 

The  satire  on  hypocrisy,  the  mean- 
est of  all  the  vices,  and,  in  general  so- 
ciety, perhaps  the  most  dangerous, 
much  more  than  turns  the  beam. 

The  faults  of  the  plot  are,  its  tardi- 
ness in  the  first  two  acts ;  the  super- 
fluity of  the  two  scenes  of  the  *^  scan- 
dalous coterie,"  a  splendid  superflu- 
ity, and  the  fifth  act.  The  interest  is 
wrought  up  to  its  point  by  the  dis- 
covery of  Lady  Teazle  behind  the 
icreen,  and  all  that  follows  is  mere 
explanation,  not  worth  the  develope- 
ment,  or  incident  of  no  importance  to 
the  play.  The  curtain  should  fall  on 
the  discovery. 

Charles's  love  for  Maria,  a  love 
which  never  gives  rise  to  a  meeting 
nor  a  word,  is  one  of  the  blots  of  the 
play,  and  it  becomes  still  more  ridi- 
culous from  the  present  custom  of  ei- 
ving  the  lady's  part  to  a  mere  girl,  wno 
talks  of  men  and  matrimony  in  a  bib 
and  tucker. 

Sheridan's  last  "  legitimate  work," 
"  The  Critic,"  was  brought  out  in  1779, 
evidently  formed  on  the  plan  of  **  The 
Rehearsal,"  and  even  with  some  pla- 
giarisms from  the  dialogue  of  that 
clever  and  obsolete  perfomuince. 
Fielding's  ''  Pasquin,"  too,  was  a  con- 
tributor ;  and  "  The  Critic"  is  to  be 
looked  on  chiefly  as  the  most  ingeni- 
ous of  pasticcios.  A  sketch  of  this 
fkrce  seems  to  have  been  the  earliest 
of  all  his  dramatic  efforts,  as  its  com- 
pletion was  his  last.  The  first  half  of 
this  celebrated  farce  yields  to  nothing 
of  its  author,  if  it  does  not  exceed  all 
his  works  in  strength  of  language  and 
dexterity  of  sarcasm.    Puff^  dnerip- 
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tion  of  his  modefl  of  lifb»  his  eludda« 
tion  of  the  popular  art  of  puffing,  and. 
the  excoriation  of  Sir  Fretful^  are  all 
masterly.  The  second  part  is  not 
merely  inferior,  but  unequivocally 
tiresome.  Sheridan  was  a  remarkably 
good-natured  man,  and  there  are  few 
wits  on  record  who  bore  their  facul« 
ties  more  meekly.  Cumberland,  too^ 
was  a  man  of  gentle  manners,  a  grace- 
ful  and  accomplished  person,  and 
though  a  popular  dramatist,  totally 
out  of  the  line  of  rivalry.  Yet  every 
man  has  his  point  of  susceptibility. 
Sheridan's  was  his  drama,  and  some  of 
those  "  good-natured  friends"  that  are 
never  wanting  to  public  character,  had 
conveyed  stories  of  Cumberland's 
sneering  at "  The  School  for  Scandal." 

One  of  the  old  theatrical  recoIIec« 
tions  is,  that  Sheridan,  in  his  anxiety 
to  collect  opinions  on  the  first  nighty 
asked  what  Mr  Cumberland  had  said 
of  the  play. 

"  Not  a  syllable,"  was  the  iinswer. 

'*  But  did  he  seem  amused  ?" 

"  Why,  faith,  he  might  have  been 
hung  up  beside  nnde  Oliver's  picture. 
He  had  the  d — d  disinheriting  coun- 
tenance. Like  the  ladies  and  gentle* 
men  on  the  walls,  he  never  moved  a 
muscle." 

"  Devilish  ungrateful  that,"  said 
Sheridan,  "  for  I  sat  out  his  tragedy 
last  week,  and  laughed  from  beginning 
to  end  of  it." 

From  this  feeling  something  might 
be  expected  to  come,  and  the  e:q>ecta« 
tion  was  prodigally  fulfilled  in  Sir 
Fretful.  Cumberland  complained  bit- 
terly of  the  attack,  and  declared,  that 
on  the  first  night  of  the  School  for 
Scandal  he  was  not  in  Drury-Lane, 
but  in  Bath.  But  the  shaft  was  al« 
ready  flown;  and  Cumberland's  no« 
torious  admiration  of  his  own  labours^ 
and  equally  notorious  sneer  at  every 
one  else's,  ranged  the  laughers  against 
him  for  life. 

Fragments  of  other  projected  plays 
are  given  hj  Mr  Moore.  What  they 
might  have  been  rendered  by  Sheri- 
dan's extraordinary  talent  for  turning 
his  rudest  material  into  value,  must 
now  be  mere  matter  of  poiyecture. 
"  The  Foresters"  seems  too  extrava- 

fant  for  anything  but  melo-drame. 
lis  sketch  of  "  Affectation"  shows  the 
keenness  with  which  he  collected  his 
hints  from  every  rank  of  society ;  yet 
the  subject  seems  too  feeble  for  the 
stem  requisitioua  of  the  stage.   Affec* 
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tation  is  a  common  quality^  but  it  is  a 
sickly  one ;  it  produces  but  little  effect 
in  actual  Me^  and  that  effect  is  scarce- 
ly capable  of  transfer  to  the  drama^ 
where  character  is  almost  incident. 
The  subject  of  "  The  School  for  Scan- 
dal" was,  on  the  contrary,  palpably 
pregnant  with  dramatic  power ;  scan- 
dal, the  most' pertinacious,  cutting, 
universal,  and  characteristic  of  all  the 
evils  of  civilized  society: 
Sheridan  wrote  some  of  those  com- 
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positions  which .  are  called  far  by  Ae 
chances  of  the  Theatre.  '^  A  Moi«m 
on  Garrick's  Death,"  in  1779,  a  feeble 
and  tedious  production,  prologues^ 
epilogues,  &c«  From  the  spedmeUE 
given  by  Mr  Moore,  he  would  have 
been  popular  in  the  latter  style,  if  his 
general  dislike  for  exertion  had  not 
so  soon  led  him  to  abandon  everythin|^ 
that  belonged  to  a  career  for  wmdi  he 
was  more  eminently  marked  oat  by 
nature  than  any  man  of  his  century. 
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The  number  of  the  Quarterly  Re"- 
view  which  is  just  published,  contains 
an  article  on  the  contagiousness  of  the 
plague,  which  professes  to  be  a  review 
of  Dr  Macmichael's  "  Brief  Sketch  of 
the  Progress  of  Opinion  upon  the  Sub- 
ject of  Contagion,"  but  which  says 
noUiing  about  nim  or  his  book.    This 
is  not  fair,  particularly  as  the  review- 
er, in  that  part  of  his  article  in  which 
he  destroys  the  authority  of  the  anti- 
contagionists,  by  showing  their  igno- 
rance of  facts,  derives  his  most  power- 
ful argument  from  Br  Macmichael. 
The  Westminster  Review  had  said,  if 
the  plague  had  been  contagious,  it 
would  have  been  so  manifest  that  it 
never  could  have  been  doubted,  for  no 
one  ever  doubted  that  the  small-pox 
was  contagious.    To  this  assertion  Dr 
Jtiacmichaers  pamphlet  is  an  unan- 
swerable refutation.    He  shows,  that 
as  late  as  the  great  English  Hippo- 
crates, Sydenham,  physicians  were  not 
aware  that  the  small-pox  was  conta- 
gious, but  attributed  it  to  other  causes, 
particularly  unhealthy  states  of  the^air, 
and  that  the  notion  of  contagion,  so 
&r  from  being  obvious  and  manifest 
even  in  those  diseases  in  which  it  is 
now  the  most  certain,  as  small-pox, 
measles,  and  scarlet  fever,  was  arrived 
at  very  slowly  and  gradually.    When 
Dr  M'Letn  was  examined  on  the  sub- 
ject of  contagion  by  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  he  was  asked 
how  he  explained  the  fact,  that  people 
who  shut  themselves  up  in  a  house, 
while  the  plague  was  raging  about, 
escaped  the  disease  ?  His  answer  was, 
that  their  safety  depended  on  the  air 
in  which  the  house  is  situated,  on  its 
elevation  from  the  groimd — on  shut- 
ting the  windows  at  the  most  danger- 
ous periods  of  the  day,  so  as  not  to 


allow  a  draught  of  air  from  the  towiu 
On  this  Dr  Macmichad's  remark  is 
very  striking,^— 

'^  Now  it  may  be  worth  while  taaio 
quire,  what  is  the  exact  sitaatioa  of 
tnose  Frank  inhabitants  of  Constan- 
tinople, who,  during  the  height  of  the 
plague  in  that  city,  shut  themseLves 
up  and  adopt  the  precautions  of  a  vo- 
luntary quarantine ;  and  I  wiU  select 
the  residence  of  the  British  embaasy, 
which  is  usually  called  the  ISngliah 
palace,  as  an  example.    It  is  situated 
m  Pera,  and  stands  in  the  centre  of  a 
large  garden,  which  is  surrounded  by 
high  walls.    It  immediately  acyoins  a 
Turkish  cemetery,  where  multitadea 
are  buried  daily  during  the  season  of  ^ 
pestilence.    AU  the  windows  of  Uie 
apartments  usually  .inhabited  look  to 
the  south  and  south-west;  they  are 
almost  always  kept  open,  ana  the 
freest  ventilation  constantly  maintain- 
ed.    The  inmates  gf  the  palace  take 
exercise  in  the  garden,  which  is  of  se- 
veral acres  extent,  at  all  hours,  and 
expose  themselves  without  the  dight- 
est  reserve,  to  every  change  of  tem- 
perature; in  ftbi>rt,  the  only  precau- 
tion they  adopt  is  to  remain  wit&in 
their  walls,  and  avoid  the  possibility 
of  touching  any  one  infected  with  the 
plague.    If  it  were  possible  that  the 
disease  should  be  excited  by  the  .air, 
what  could  save  the  English  resddenta 
from  its  attacks  ?  They  are  aa  mucli 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  atmos- 
phere, particularly  to  tbe  pestilential 
blasts  from  the  south,  as  if  they  ^ere 
walking  the  streets  of  Constantinodie^ 
and  yet  they  uniformly  escape.    Bat 
it  may  be  observed,  that  the  wind  hero 
blows  generally  from  the  eastorwest^ 
that  is  up  or  down  the  channel  qf  tlw 
Bosphorus,  and  when  it  sets  in  ftaok 
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Dr  Macmiehael  of»  Contagion  and  the  Plague. 


the  west,  which  is  often  the  case,  the 
sales  are  charged  with  die  effluvia 
from  the  city  of  Constantinople.  Nor 
is  the  assertion  true,  that  the  Turks 
themselves  have  no  idea  of  the  infec- 
tious nature  of  the  piague ;  many  of 
them  helieve  it  to  he  so,  and  the  most 
enlightened  of  them  all,  the  Pasha  of    writing  two  long  articles  to  prove  that 
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If  this  is  not  intentional  fraud,  it  is 
a  curious  accident  in  composition,  and 
puts  me  in  mind  of  the  mistakes  in 
tradesmen's  hills,  which  always  hap» 
pen  to  be  in  their  own  favour.  Now 
for  an  instance  of  indisputable  folly. 
The  Westminster  Reviewers,    after 


^SyV^>  adopts  a  quarantine  for  his  own 
security.  When  the  plague  is  at 
Cairo,  he  either  retires  to  a  garden 
situated  about  two  leagues  from  the 
city,  and  surrounds  mmself  by  his 
troops,  or  he  shuts  himself  up  in  a 
fortress  on  the  other  side  of  the  Nile 
at  Gizeh." 
In  the  statements  of  the  anti-con- 


the  plague  and  all  other  fevers  are 
never  propagated  by  contagion,  relate 
the  following  case. — A  poor  family, 
consisting  of  four  persons,  were  at- 
tacked with  malignant  fever ;  they  all 
lay  in  the  same  bed  in  an  exceedin^y 
close  and  (Hrty  apartment,  where  they 
were  visited  by  two  physicians ;  the 
one,  whenever  ne  entered  the  room. 


tagionists,  there  are  some  instances  of    went  to  the  window,  threw  it  open. 


fraud  and  of  folly  which  it  is  utterly 
astonishing  that  the  reviewer  should 
have  overlooked.  Can  it  be  believed 
that  the  Westminster  reviewers  have 
ouoted  Dr  Russell  as  an  authority  for 
the  uncontagiousness  of  the  plague, 
although,  in  point  of  fact,  he  is  the 
greatest  authority  for  the  opposite  opi- 
nion. No  man  ever  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  subject  such  a  combination 
of  all  the  requisites  for  a  right  judg- 
ment about  it,  namely,  great  experi- 
ence of  the  disease,  great  reading 
about  it,  and  great  judgment.  "  Dr 
Russell,"  says  the  Westminster  Re- 
viewer, "  has  recorded  a  fact  in  con- 
firmation of  the  non-contagious  nature 
of  this  malady,  which,  for  the  singu- 
lar completeness  of  the  proof  it  af- 
fords, is  of  extraordinary  value." 

Who  would  not  believe,  from  the 
foregoing  passage,  that  Dr  Russell,  for 
many  years  physician  to  the  British 
factor]^  at  Aleppo,  living  in  the  thick 
and  thin  of  the  plague — who,  that  did 

Ereviously  know  otherwise,  would  not 
elieve  that  he  was  an  anti-contagion- 
ist  ?  When  I  first  read  the  above  pas- 
sage, it  led  me  into  this  error.  1  have 
shown  it  to  several  persons,  and  all 
have  acknowledged,  that  if  they  had 
pot  previously  known  to  the  contrary, 
it  would  have  led  them  to  suppose  that 
Dr  Russell  was  an  audiority  for  the 
non-contagious  nature  of  the  plague. 


observed  the  sick  at  a  distance,  and 
staid  a  short  time — ^he  escaped  the 
disease.  The  other  took  no  precau- 
tion, examined  the  skin  of  me  pa- 
tients closely,  and  inhaled  their  efflu- 
via and  breath.  He  was  seized  with 
the  disease,  and  died  of  it  This  case 
might  be  supposed  to  be  decisive  of 
the  question;  but  no,  say  they,  it 
proves  that  the  disease  is  not  a  conta- 
gious, but  a  contaminative  fever.  The 
disease,  it  is  true,  was  communicated 
from  the  patient  to  the  physician,  but 
not  by  a  specific  contagion  generated 
by  the  body  of  the  patient,  but  bv  the 
exhalations  from  his  body,  rendered 
poisonous  by  beiiig  concentrated.  In 
short,  the  fever  was  not  a  contagious, 
but  a  contaminative  disease.  It  is 
plain,  however,  that  it  was  a  commu- 
nicable one,  and  that  is  the  practical 
question. 

"^  O  that  such  difference  should  be 
*Twixt  tweedledum  and  tweedlee.*' 
A  pretty  consolation  this  to  a  person 
who  had  been  induced,  by  the  pre- 
vious argument,  to    expose  himself 
without  precaution  to  the  plague,  or 
typhus,  to  tell  him,  '^  True  it  is  you 
have  catight  the  plague  from  the  pa- 
tients whom  vou  nave  approached,  but 
be  of  good  cneer,  for  I  am  happy  to 
tdl  you  that  you  are  dying,  not  of  a . 
contagious,  but  of  a  contaminative  dis-* 
ease. 


TO  MY  BIRDIE. 


Here's  onlie  you  an'  me,  Birdie-?— here's  onlie  you  an'  me  ! 
An'  there  you  sit,  you  humdrum  fool, 
Sae  mute  and  miopish  as  an  owl. 

Sour  companie ! 


i. 


19t  To  my  Birdie.  V^^ 

Sing  me  a  little  sang.  Birdie — lilt  up  a  little  lay ! 

When  folks  are  here,  fu'  fain  are  ye  '. 

To  stun  'em  wi'  yere  minstrelsie. 

The  lee  lang  day. 

An'  now  we're  onlie  twa.  Birdie— an'  now  we're  onlie  twa  ! 
'Twere  sure  but  kind  an'  cozie.  Birdie, 
To  charm  wi'  yere  wee  hurdigurdie 

Dull  Care  awa !  '•  • 

Ye  ken,  when  folks  are  pair'd.  Birdie— ye  ken,  when  folks  are  pair'4» 
Life's  fair  an'  foul  an'  freakish  weather. 
An'  light  an'  lumb'ring  loads,  thegither 

Maun  a'  be  shared —        ■'    ^  ■ 

An'  shared  wi'  lovin'  hearts.  Birdie — wi'  lovin'  hearts  an  free,    m 
Fu'  fashions  loads  may  weel  be  bome^ 
An'  roughest  roads  to  velvet  turn. 

Trod  cheerftJly  I 

-  We've  a'  our  cares  an'  crosses.  Birdie — we've  a'  our  cares  and  crfljiao  I 
But  then,  to  sulk  and  sit  sae  glum — 
Hout  tout,  what  gude  o'  that  can  come 

To  mend  ane's  losses  ?  - 

Ye're  dipt  in  wiry  fence.  Birdie — ye're  dipt  in  wiry  fence  ;    , 
An'  aiblins  I— gin  I  mote  gang 
Upo'  a  wish — ^wad  be,  or  lang, 

Wi'  friens  hr  hence. 

But  what's  a  wish  ?  ye  ken.  Birdie  ! — ^but  what's  a  wish  ?  ye  ien  ! 

Nae  cantraip  naig,  like  hers  o'  Fife,  f 

Wha  '^  damit"  wi'  the  auld  weird  wife 

Flood,  fell,  an'  fen« 

'Tb  true,  ye're  fiimish'd  fair.  Birdie— 'tis  true,  ye're  fumish'd  fkur» 
Wi'  a  braw  pair  o'  bonnie  wings. 
Wad  lift  ye,  where  yon  lav'rock  sings. 

High  up  i'  th'  air* 

But  then  that  wire  sae  Strang,  Birdie — ^but  then  that  wire  i^M^stilv^  ! 
And  I  mysel],  sae  seemin'  free, 
Nae  wings  have  I  to  waften  me 

Whar  fain  I'd  gang. 

An*  say  we'd  baith  our  wills.  Birdie — ^we'd  each  our  wilfa'  way ! 
Whar  lavrocks  hover,  falcons  fly. 
An'  snares  an'  pitfa's  aften  lie 

Whar  wishes  stray. 

An'  ae  thing,  wed  I  wot,  Birdie — an'  ae  thing,  weel  I  wot. 
There's  Ane  abune  the  highest  sphere, 
Wha  cares  for  a'  his  creatures  here, 

Marks  ev'ry  lot— 

Whaguards  the  crowned  King,  Birdie — ^wha  guards  the  crowned  King, 
An*  taketh  heed  for  sic  as  me, 
Sae  little  worth — an'  e'en  for  thee, 

Puir  witless  thing ! 

Sae  now,  let's  baith  cheer  up.  Birdie ! — an*  sin'  we're  onlie  twa, 
Aff  han',  let's  ilk  ane  do  our  best 
To  ding  that  crabbit,  canker'd  pest. 

Dull  Care,  awa* 
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6RATTAN. 

I  WAS  in  the  gallery  of  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  night  when  the 
late  Mr  Grattan  made  his  first  speech 
in  the  English  Parliament.    The  sub- 
ject was  Catholic  Emancipation  ;  the 
question  was  opened  by  Mr  Fox.    I 
went  at  eight  in  the  mornings  waited 
at  the  door  of  the  gallery  till  twelve^ 
and  then  had  my  ribs  nearly  broken 
in  a  squeeze  to  get  in.    The  House 
met  at  four ;  at  five  Mr  Fox  rose ; 
he  spoke  till  after  eight  in  a  way  which 
I  need  not  describe.   He  was  rollowed 
by  Mr  Percival,  then  by  Dr  Duigenan^ 
and  then  Mr  Grattan  rose.     It  was  a 
striking  sight  and  moment.  The  lower 
part  of  the  House  was  crammed  with 
Members^  so  that  numbers  could  find 
room  only  in  the  upper  side  galleries. 
The  fame  of  his  eloquence  had  raised 
great  expectations^  yet  repeated  in- 
stances of  the  faHure  of  Irish  elo- 
J[uenoe^  when  transplanted  into  £ng- 
andj  caused  considerable  anxiety^  es- 
pecially among  the  Irish^  of  whom 
there  were  numbers  in  the  Strangers^ 
Gallery^  and  still  more  at  the  outer 
door^  waiting  to  hear  the  success  of 
their  champion.  After  a  pause  of  dead 
silence  he  began.    He  was  dressed^  if 
my  eyes  did  not  deceive  me>  in  blacky 
with  yellow  gloves — ^his  queer  person^ 
his  large  red  face^  his  limbs  mrown 
about  in  a  most  rapid  and  graceless 
way — his  pronupciation,  which  to  my 
ear  sounded  less  like  the  brogue  of  an 
Irishman^  than  like  the  broken  Eng- 
lish of  a  foreigner — his  plunging  head- 
long into  his  subject  without  any  of 
the  introductory  remarks  which  are  so 
common  in  English  oratory^  and  his 
epigrammatic    sentences,    altogether 
produced  a  sensation  so  totally  new 
to  the  English  House  of  Commons^ 
that  for  manv  minutes  it  was  doubt- 
ful^ among  tne  best  judees  of  Parlia- 
mentary eloquence,  whether  it  would 
not  terminate  in  a  complete  failure. 
During  this  interval  of  suspense,  I 
have  heard  on  good  authority  the  fol- 
lowing incident.    Mr  Pitt,  who  was 
sitting  next  Mr  Canning,  manifested 
the   greatest   possible   anxiety ;    he 
seemed  to  shrink  every  now  and  then 
when  the  efibct  of  what  was  said  bor- 
dered on  the  ofi^msive :  but  a  few  mi- 
nutes passed— Grattan  became  aocns- 


tomed  to  the  House,  the  House  to  him 
— the  orator,  though  singular,  became 
successful  and  bnlliant  in  the  highest 
degree ;  and  at  the  moment  when  it 
was  plain  that  all  was  safe,  Mr  Pitt 
turned  round  to  Mr  Canning,  and 
clapping  him  on  the  knee,  and  with 
a  strong  expression  of  delight  in  his 
countenance,  exclaimed,  *'  It  will  do  1" 
He  was  too  great  himself  to  be  jealous 
of  another,  even  of  one  who  was  to  be 
his  political  opponent 

DUKB  OP  WELLINGTON. 

I  have  heard  Lord  Wellesley  talk 
about  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington— about  his  military  career,  and 
about  the  peculiarities  of  mind  which 
led  to  his  splendid  successes,  and  ena- 
bled him  to  conquer  the  conqueror  oi 
the  world.  He  said  that  he  was  the 
opposite  to  a  cunning  man— that  he 
had  done  all  by  simple  manly  heroism  ; 
and  that  he  could  not  define  his  chai» 
racter  better  than  by  the  following 
lines  in  Milton's  **  Samson  Agonistes> 
which  ought  to  be  placed  at  ti^e  foot 
of  his  pictures  :*- 

He  all  their  ammunition 
And  feats  of  war  defeats. 
With  plain  heroic  magnitude  of  nund^ 

MOST  OFFENSIVE  OP  MONUMENTS. 

Passing  through  Brussds  on  my 
way  to  the  Rhine,  we  of  course  paid  a 
visit  to  the  plains  of  Waterloo.    On 
our  way  we  stopped  at  an  ugly  red 
brick  church,  on  the  right  side  of  the 
road,  where  there  are  monuments  to 
many  of  the  English  officers  who  fell 
on  this  occasion.   We  were  conducted 
by  a  grey-haired  old  man  into  die 
chapel,  and  there,  on  both  sides  along 
the  walls,  are  inscriptions  to  the  me- 
morv,  of  not  single  individuals,  but 
whole  companies.    The  thought  that 
this  splendid  victory  was  purchased 
bv  the  lives  of  so  many  in  the  flower 
of  their  age,  full  of  life,  and  joy,  and 
heroism,  oppresses  the  heart.    With 
this  mournful  feeling  we  left  the  cha- 
pel, and  were  conducted  through  a 
oirty  lane  into  a  little  shabby  garden, 
to  see  a  large  black  stone,  sacred  to 
the  memory  of  whom  ? — the  Marquis 
of  Anglesea's  1^— I  had  almost  writ- 
ten his  toe.    The  bathos  is  not  mere- 
ly ridiculoiuH-iC  Is  diigiurting.  irtbe 
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iWii^  owntt  of  the  leg  did  not  direct    land^thanks  to  the  wrong-heftdedi 
it>  h^  might  have  prevented  it.  Some 
one  has  written  below — 


Here  lies  the  Marquis  of  Angle8ea*8  limb ; 
The  devil  will  have  the  reminder  of  him. 


AMBEA6RTS. 

The  origin  of  this  substance  is  in- 
volved in  complete  obscurity.  All  that 
we  know  of  it  is^  that  it  is  most  com- 
monly found  in  lumps  floating  on  the 
ocean>  sometimes  aohering  to  rocks^ 
sometimes  in  the  stomachs  of  fish — 
but  whence  does  it  come  ?  by  what  pro- 
cess is  it  formed  ?  Everybody  knows 
the  history  of  that  greasy  substance 
called  Adipocire — that  on  digging  up 
the  bodies  in  the  cemetery  of  St  Inno- 
cent's at  Faris^  many  of  them  were 
fbund  in  part  converted  into  a  sub- 
stance resembling  spermaceti ;  and  that 
it  has  since  been  ascertained^  that  if  the 
flesh  of  animals,  instead  of  undergo- 
ing putrefaction  in  air,  undergoes  tbe 
slower  changes  which  take  place  under 
water,  in  a  running  stream,  it  is  gra- 
dually converted  into  this  substance. 
It  is  not  an  improbable  conjecture, 
that  Ambergris  is  the  flesh  of  dead  fish 
which  has  undergone  this  change- 
that  it  is  marine  adipocire.  And  this 
conjecture  is  corroborated  by  a  fact 
which  was  lately  stated  in  one  of  the 
American  newspapers.  A  marine  ani- 
mal of  gigantic  size  has  lately  been  dis- 
covered and  dug  up  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  New  Orleans,  in  the  groove  of 
one  of  whose  bones  was  found  a  matter 
closely  resembling  Ambergris.  This 
animal,  which  is  supposed  to  be  extinct, 

had  been  buried  for  an  incalculable    warned  by  such  who  had  grievous^ 
time.  suffered  by  uneasiness  in  that  respect* 

After  some  hours  visiting  in  this  naiH' 
THB  PLAGUE.  ucr,  I  returned  homo.  Before  dinner,  I 

Daring  the  great  Plague  in  Lon-  always  drank  a  glass  of  sadc  to  warm 
don,  in  1665,  Dr  Hodges  was  one  of  the  stomachy  r^resh  the  spirits^  and 
Ihe  persons  appointed  by  the  College  dissipate  any  banning  lodgement  of 
of  raysicians  to  visit  the  sick.    The    the  infection.    I  chose  meats  for  mj. 


of  some  of  our  physicians,  and  the  so* 
pineness  of  others — ^it  is  worth  while 
knowing  the  means  which  he  employ- 
ed. "  As  soon  as  I  rose  in  the  mor- 
ning early,  I  took  the  quantity  of^a 
nutmeg  oi  the  anti-pestilential  electSb- 
ary ;  then,  after  the  dispatch  of  -pA^ 
vate  concerns  in  my  family,  I  ven- 
tured into  a  large  room^  where  crowds 
of  citizens  used  to  be  in  waiting  te 
me,  and  there  I  commonly  spent  tw*. 
or  three  hours,  as  in  an  hospital,  exa- 
mining the  several  conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances of  all  who  came  thither^ 
some  of  which  had  ulcers  yet  uncuredi 
and  others  to  be  advised  under-  ihe 
first  symptoms  of  seizure ;  dSl  whkit 
I  endeavoiured  to  dispatch,  widi  all 
possible  care  to  their  various  ezigsor 
cies.  As  soon  as  thia  crowid  could  be 
discharged,  I  judged  it  not  proper  fo 
go  abroad  fasting,  and  therefore  gpl 
my  breakfast ;  after  which,  tiU  dinner 
time,  I  visited  the  sick  at  their  houses  ;- 
whereupon,  entering  their  houses^  I 
immediately  had  burnt  some  proper 
thing  upon  coals,  and  also  kept  m  my 
mouth  some  lozenges  all  the  while  I 
was  examining  them.  But  th^  are 
in  a  mistake  who  report  that  physi- 
cians used  on  such  oceasicHiB  very  Bol 
things,  as  myrrh,  zedoary,  angdicsj 
ginger,  &c.  for  many,  deceived  therS- 
by,  raised  inflammations  upon  tibeir 
tonsils,  and  greatly  endangered  their 
lungs.  I  further  took  care  npt  to  go 
into  the  rooms  of  the  sick  when  I 
sweated,  or  was  short-breathed  willi 
walking,  and  kept  my  mind  as  coin* 
posed  as  possible,  being  sufficiently 


great  Sydenham  quitted  London  to 
avoid  the  contagion,  but  at  length  re- 
turned, apparently  ashamed  of  his 
cowardice.  Many  physicians  volun- 
teered their  services  on  this  occasion : 
among  those  was  the  celebrated  Dr 


table  that  yielded  an  easie  and  geno* 
rous  nourishment,  roasted  before  boilr 
ed,  and  pickles  not  oidy  suitahXe  tc^ 
the  meats,  but  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
temper (and,  indeed,  in  this  nuelan- 
choly  time,  the  city  greatly  abounded: 


Glisson.  Out  of  the  number  employed  with  variety  of  all  good  things  of  that 

in  this  benevolent  task,  nine  perished,  nature).  I  seldom,  likewise,  rose  fimon 

Hodges  survived,  and  has  ^ven  the  dinner  without  drinking  more  winobr 

foUowing  account  of  the  means  by  After  this,  I  had  always  many  penoui' 

which  he  believes  he  preserved  him-  who  came  for  advibe  ;  and,  jU|  soon  ■» 

sdf  from  Uie  infection.    As  we  shall  I  could  dispatch  them,  I  again  visalBd, 

most  l^ly  have  the  Plague  in  Eng-  till  eight  or  nine  at  nigh^  .a^^dN% 
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concluded  the  erening  at  home>  by 
drinking  to  cheelrfulness  of  my  old 
favourite   liquor^   which  encouraged 
sleep^  and  an  easie  breathing  through 
the  pores  all  night.  But  if  in  the  day- 
time I  found  the  least  approaches  of 
the  infection  upon  me^  as  by  giddiness^ 
loathing  at  stomach,  and  faintness^  I 
immediately  had  recourse  to  a  glass  of 
this  wine,  which  easily  drove  these 
beginning  disorders  away  by  trans- 
piration.   Yet  in  the  whole  course  of 
the  infection,  I  found  myself  ill  but 
twice,  but  was  isoon  again  cleared  of 
its  approaches  by  these  means,  and  the 
help  of  such  antidotes  as  I  kept  al- 
ways by  me."    In  another  part  of  his 
history  of  the  Plague,  he  gives  the  fol- 
lowing extraordinary  accoimt.  Speak- 
ing of  the  nurses  who  attended  the 
side,  he  adds,  '^  These  wretches,  out 
of  greediness  to  plunder  the  dead, 
womd   strangle    their  patients,  and 
charge  it  to  the  distemper  in  their 
throats ;  others  would  secretly  convey 
the  pestilential  taint  from  sores  of  the 
infected  to  those  who  were  well.  The 
case  of  a  worthy  citizen  was  very  re- 
markable, who,  being  suspected  dying 
by  his  nurse,  was  beforehand  stripped 
by  her ;  but  recovering  again,  he  came 
a  second  time  into  the  world  naked." 
{Ijoimologia,   or    an    Account  of  the 
Plague  in  London,  in  1QQ6,  by  Naih, 
Hodges,  M»D.) 

THE  devil's  walk. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  plagiarisms. 
In  one  the  thought  is  borrowed,  but  it 
is  clothed  in  new  words,  is  adapted  to 
its  new  situation,  and  undergoes  more 
or  less  of  transmutation.  This  is  a 
kind  of  plagiarism  which,  in  the  pre- 
sent stage  of  literature,  is  and  ought 
to  be  practised,  by  men  of  the  great- 
est genius.  Milton  describes  himself 
as  preparing  for  the  composition  of 
his  great  poem,  among  otner  things, 
by  "  select  and  attentive  reading." 
But  there  is  another  kind  of  plagia- 
rism, which  consists  in  borrowing  not 
only  the -thoughts,  but  the  very  words 
in  which  they  are  expressed — stealing 
whole  pages  from,  writers  of  eminence, 
not  only  without  inverted  commas,  but 
without  the  slightest  hint  that  it  is 
borrowed  from  any  one.  I  -had  no 
notion,  till  lately,  that  this  mode  of 
writing  with  the  eye  and  scissars,  in- 
stead .of  the  mind  and  pen,  was  so 
common  as  it  is.  I  have  found,  ip 
works  of  Bcme  cekbrity  and  extensive 


circulation,  long  poYiioxis  co^_ 
works  that  are  little  read,  or  translated 
literally  from  foreign .  writers.  Being 
at  a  dinner  party  one  day,  and  sitting 
next  an  author  in  whose  writings  I 
had  repeatedly  detected  this  wholesale 
plagiarism,  I  mentioned  the  subject  in 
general  terms;  and  then  turning  ta 
him,  said,  '^  But  perhaps  the  wonder 
is  not  that  authors  should  practise  this 
mode  of  writing,  but  that  /  should 
wonder  at  it;"  on  which  he  looked 
impudently  at  me,  and  said  he  behe« 
ved  so.  I  have  met  with  some  ridi<« 
culous  instances  of  this  practice.  Being 
led  by  an  advertisement  in  the  news- 
papers to  look  at  a  saddle-horse,  and 
perceiving  some  remarkable  differences 
between  the  description  and  the  ani« 
mal,  I  mentioned  it  to  his  owner,  who 
coolly  told  me,  that  not  being  able  ta 
write  an  advertisement  himself,  he  had 
copied  one  from  an  old  newspap^ 
wnich  seemed  something  like. 

When  the  process  of  hatching  chic* 
kens  by  st^am  was  exhibited  at  the 
Egyptian  Hall,  a  little  sixpenny  pam« 
plet,  descriptive  of  the  progressive 
growth  of  the  chick  in  the  egg  was 
sold  at  the  door.  It  professed  to  be 
the  composition  of  Mr — What's  his 
Name  ? — the  inventor  of  the  process  ; 
but  the  truth  is,  that  it  was  extracted 
verbatim  from  the  English  copy  of 
''  The  Exercitations  on  Generation^ 
by  Wm.  Harvey,"  the  discoverer  of 
the  circulation.  But  the  best  of  the 
joke  was  this—afler  describing  the  ci- 
catricula,  that  is  the  little  white  spot 
near  the  blunt  end  of  the  yolk,  where 
the  first  signs  of  life  are  seen,  Harvey 
says,  "  and  yet  this  first  principle  of 
the  egg  was  never  yet,  to  my  know** 
ledge,  observed  by  any  man.*  (Page 
82,  A.D.  1653.)  By  an  absurd  blun* 
der  of  the  person  who  extracted  the 
descriptions,  this  passage  is  preserved, 

so  that  Mr ,  of  the  Egyptian  HaU, 

claims  the  discovery  of  the  use  of  the 
cicatricula.  But  although  there  may 
be  some  excuse  for  hack  compilers  and 
ignorant  horse-jockeys,  there  is  none 
for  writers  of  first-rate  genius.  And 
yet  even  these  will  sometimes  stoop  to 
similar  acts  of  literary  dishonesty. 
Lord  Karnes  produced  the  beautifid  pa- 
rable on  persecution  as  an  original  conk* 
position  of  Franklin's.  Franldin,  du« 
ring  his  lifetime,  permitted  it  to  circu- 
late as  suph,  and  it  is  still  inserted  as 
his  own  in  his  collected  works ;  yet  it 
is  stolen  from  the  last  page  of  Jeremy 
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TAjte^ft  '*  Liberty  of  Fftyphesyiiiff." 
Anotiber  unpardonable  instance  of  pla- 
giarism  in  a  man  of  learning  and  ge- 
nius^  was  Porson!8  claiming  '^  die  De- 
vil's Walk."  I  have  good  reason  to 
know^  that  although  Porson  might  not 
distinctly  say  that  he  was  the  author 
of  it,  yet  he  used  to  repeat  it  in  such 
a  way  as  to  lead  people  to  believe  it 
WB8  nis  own.  Even  Blackwood's  Ma- 
gazine mentions  it  as  the  composition 
of  Porson.  Yet  the  fact  is  that  it  was 
the  joint  composition  of  Coleridge  and 
SQUthey  in  some  playful  moments.  As 
you  have  attributed  it  to  Porson,  it  is 
but  right  that  your  pages  should  cor- 
rect the  error;  and  I  now  send  you 
what  I  believe  to  be  a  complete  copy. 

From  his  brimstone  bed,  at  break  of  day> 
A-walking  the  Devil  is  gone. 

To  look  at  his  snug  little  farm,  the  world, 
And  see  how  his  stock  went  on. 

How  then  was  the  Devil  drest? 
He  was  in  his  Sunday's  best ; 
His  coat  was  red,  and  his  breeches  were 
blue^ 
And  there  was  a  hole  where  his  tail 
came  through. 

Over  the  hill,  and  over  tlie  dale, 
,  And  he  went  over  the  plain  ; 
And  backward  and  forward  he  switched 
his  tail, 
As  a  gentleman  switches  his  cane. 

He  pass*d  by  a  cottage  with  a  double 
coach-house, 
A  cottage  of  gentility  ; 
And  he  grinn*d  at  the  sight— for  his  &- 
vourite  vice 
Is  pride  that  apes  humility. 

He  saw  a  Lawyer  killing  a  viper, 
On  the  dunghill  beside  his  stable ; 

And  the  Devil  was  shocked,  for  it  put  him 
in  mind 
Of  the  story  of  Cain  and  Abel. 

An  Apothecary,  on  a  white  horse. 

Rode  by  on  his  vocation ; 
And  the  Devil  thought  of  his  old  friend. 

Death,  in  the  Revelation. 

He  went  into  London  by  Tottenham 
Court  Road, 

Rather  by  chance  than  by  whim. 
And  there  he  saw  Brothers  the  Prophet, 

And  Brothers  the  Prophet  saw  him. 

He  went  into  a  rich  Bookseller's  shop  ; 

QjQOth  he«  we  are  both  of  one  college—- 
For  I  sat  myself  like  a  cormorant  once 

Upon  the  Tree  of  Knowledge. 


Af  ha  paaa'd  by  Col4.BatlkFfail%  ^ 

locA'd 
At  a  solitary  ceU{ 
And  he  was  pleased— for  it  give  him  a 

hint 
For  improving  the  prisons  of  hell. 

He  saw  a  Turnkey  in  a  trice 

Fe£ter  a  troublesome  blade ; 
How  nimbly,  quoth  h^  the  fingers  iiiov% 

If  a  man  is  but  used  to  his  trade. 

He  saw  the  same  turnkey  unfetter  a  maa^ 

With  but  little  expedition ; 
And  he  laughed — for  he  thonght  of  tht 
long  debate 

On  the  slave-trade  abolition. 

He  met  with  an  old  acquaintance 
Close  by  the  Methodist  meetings 

She  bore  a  consecrated  flag^ 
And  she  gave  him  a  nod  of  greetfo^ 

She  tippM  him  the  wink,  and  then  crM 
Avaunt !  my  name's  Religion ; 

And  she  leer'd  on  Mr  Wilb^foioa^ 
Like  a  love-sick  pigeon. 

As  he  stood  near  Somerset  Htmai^lieiiir 

A  pig  down  the  river  float; 
The  pig  swam  well,  but  eveiy  atiDkB 

Was  cutting  his  own  throat 

He  view'd  the  sight  with  gloatfaiy  ^yai 

Of  joy  and  exultation ; 
For  he  thought  of  his  own  diBiighter»  Wai^ 

And  her  darling  child,  Tsxatioii.  « 

He  met  a  Lord  of  the  north  eoantriii- 

The  Lord  of  the  Dale  was  his  nasM  $* 
Such  was  the  twin-likeness  betwaen  tfaa 

pair. 
That  it  made  old  Beelzebub  starCand  ateoe  { 
For  he  thought,  to  be  sure^  'twas  a  look- 
ing-glass there, 
But  he  could  not  see  the  finune. 

He  saw  a  certain  Minister, 

A  Minister  of  his  mind. 
Go  into  a  certain  house, 

With  a  majority  behind. 

The  Devil  quoted  Genesis, 

Like  a  learned  clerk : 
How  Noah  and  his  creeping  things  '  ■  ^ 

Went  into  the  Ark. 


When  he  saw  General 


'■fiwe^ 


He  fl«d  with  consternation  ; 
For  the  Devil  thought,  by  a  maU 
take, 
'Twas  the  semertd  conflagfittioik 
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Chap.  IV. 
The  Shipwreck. 


During  the  months  of  February  and 
March^  in  the  year  18 — ,  the  coast 
of  Kent  was  visited  by  a  succession  of 
violent  storms^  which  caused  a  great- 
er quantity  of  damage  to  the  shipping 
and  villages  on  the  sea-shore  than  had 
been  known  to  have  occurred  in  the 
memory  of  man.  On  a  certain  day  in 
the  earner  part  of  the  latter  months  my 
duties  led  me  to  visit  that  quarter  of 
my  parish  which  lies  on  the  other  side 
of  the  last  range  of  hills,  and  adjoins 
to  the  parish,  or  rather  to  the  outskirts, 
of  the  town  of  Folkestone.  The  wind 
was  out  with  a  degree  of  fury,  such  as 
even  I,  who  reside  so  near  this  tem- 
pestuous coast,  have  seldom  witnessed. 
The  clouds  were  not  sailing,  but  rush- 
ing through  the  sky,  in  grey  fleeces  ; 
a  huge  black  mass  ever  and  anon  came 
up  upon  the  blast,  driving  away  from 
east  to  west^  and  sending  forth  a  shower 
of  hailstones,  which  beat  in  my  face 
as  I  ascended  the  height,  and  compel- 
led me  more  than  once  to  cling  to  a 
piece  of  gorze,  or  fern,  for  support. 
The  Bheep  were  all  cowering  under  the 
hill-top  ror  shelter,  with  their  backs 
turned  towards  the  storm,  and  hud- 
dled closely  together ;  and  the  shep- 
herds either  took  their  places  beside 
them,  or  ran  home  to  tneir  different 
houses,  among  the  glens  and  hollows 
near.  It  was,  indeed,  a  day  in  which 
no  one  who  could  find  a  roof  to  cover 
him  would  have  chosen  to  be  abroad ; 
60  boisterous  was  the  gale,  and  so  keen 
and  cutting  were  the  gusts  of  hail  and 
fdeet  which  rode  from  time  to  time  upon 
it. 

It  is  impossible  for  one  whose  habi- 
tation, though  it  be  shut  out  from  a 
view  of  the  ocean,  stands  within  the 
sound  of  its  waves,  when  they  are  in 
wrath,  not  to  think  with  peculiar  an- 
xiety, during  every  gale  or  storm,  of 
the  poor  mariners  who  are  exposed  to 
its  violence.  To-day,  in  particular,  I 
felt  myself  full  of  apprehension  ;  for 
there  was  a  considerable  fleet  of  vessels 
at  anchor  in  the  Downs,  and  several 
large  India^men  had  been  seen  at  a  late 
hour  last  night  not  far  fVom  the  Point 
of  Dungene 88.    They  had  not  passed, 

Voi.XIX. 


my  man  told  me,  during  the  n^t ; 
indeed,  the  night  had  been  too  dark, 
and  too  blustering,  to  encourage  them 
to  lift  their  anchors ;  but  the  ^e  had 
increased  so  much,  towards  sun-iise. 
and  was  still  so  heavy,  that  I  coula 
hardly  hope  that  the  anchors  had  not 
drag^d,  or,  which  might  prove  even 
morfe  fatal,  that  the  cables  had  not 
parted. 

As  I  neared  the  top  of  the  hill,  the 
noise  of  the  mighty  element  increased 
upon  me,  till  its  roar  would  have  al- 
most drowned  the  thunder  itself^  lo 
loud  and  so  increasing  had  it  become. 
But  if  the  sense  of  hearing  had  im^ 
pressed  me  with  feelings  of  awe,  thes6 
feelings  were  increased  to  an  indescri- 
bable dc^ee  by  the  spectacle  which 
presented  itself  to  the  sense  of  sight* 
immediately  below  me  was  the  ocean, 
boiling  and  foaming  far  and  nest ;  one 
huge  ^dron  of  troubled  waters,  which 
tossed  and  tumbled,  as  if  a  thousand 
fires  were  burning  beneath  it.  The 
coast  of  France,  which,  on  other  days, 
may  be  distinctly  seen,  even  to  tii6 
glancing  of  a  sun-oeam  on  the  windows 
of  the  nouses  in  Calais,  was  now  en- 
tirdy  hidden.  I  could  not,  indeed, 
send  my  gaze  beyond  mid-space  be- 
tween tne  two  diores ;  and  from  &at 
point  onwards,  wave  followed  waye,  in 
feaiful  succession,  till,  one  after  an- 
other, they  burst  in  tremendous  force 
upon  Uie  chalky  cli£&  and  pebbly 
strand  of  Kent.  The  town  of  Folke- 
stone appeared  devoted  to  utter  destruc- 
tion. The  tide  was  pouring  through 
its  lower  streets,  sweeping  all  live  and 
dead  substances  before  it ;  the  few  fish- 
ing vessels  which  had  been  moored  in 
the  harbour  were  lying  high  and  dry, 
far  up  the  side  of  the  hill,  or  floating 
in  broken  fragments  upon  the  water  ; 
whilst  the  inhabitants,  who  had  with 
diflBculty  escaped,  were  congregated  in 
the  upper  parts  of  the  town,  to  watch 
with  grief  and  dismay  the  progress  of 
a  power  to  which  human  ingenuity 
could  oppose  no  obstacle.  All  tnis  was 
aw^l  enough ;  but  my  fears  were  too 
much  alive  for  the  brave  men  who 
were  embarked  in  ships,  to  think  ranch 
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of  the  state  of  those  who  suffered  only 
from  a  loss  of  property. 

I  looked  anxiously,  first  towards  the 
Downs,  and  afterwards  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Dungeiiess.  From  the  former 
point  the  fleet  had  entirely  disappear- 
ed. Many  I  saw  stranded  upon  the 
shore ;  others  had  prohahly  escaped  to 
a  more  safe  anchorage;  and  those 
which  had  endeavoured  to  heat  out  to 
sea,  were  just  visihle  on.  the  lower  part 
of  the  Goodwins.  The  waves  were 
dashing  over  their  hroken  hulls,  and 
their  very  masts  were  hidden,  as  every 
breaker^  of  a  size  somewhat  larger  than 
the  rest,  burst  upon  them.  For  them 
and  for  their  crews  there  was  no  hope 
—all  must  perish — and  all  did  perish 
before  I  quitted  my  station.  In  the 
direction  of  Dungeness,  again,  only 
one  ship  could  be  descried.  She  had 
sacceeded,  apparently,  in  working  out 
before  the  storm  had  reached  its  height; 
and  now  having  secured  sea-room,  was 
endeavouring  to  scud,  either  for  the 
Downs  or  the  river.  Her  top-gallant- 
masts  were  all  struck ;  the  only  sail 
hoisted  was  the  fore- ton-sail,  and  that 
dose-reefed ;  under  wnich  she  made 
way,  rapidly  indeed,  but  not  without 
fisdling  every  moment  faster  and  faster 
to  leeward.  It  was,  in  truth,  manifest, 
that  if  she  persisted  in  going  on,  she 
must  run  ashore  several  miles  on  this 
side  of  Deal ;  and  of  that  her  crew  ap- 
peared to  be  as  fullv  convinced  as  those 
who  watched  her  irom  the  land. 

She  was  now  abreast  of  Folkestone, 
with  a  hurricane  right  on  shore,  and 
herself  not  above  a  mile  and  a  half 
fipm  the  breakers.  Having  carried  a 
teliescope  in  my  hand,  I  saw  by  the 
hdp  of  it  that  Tier  decks  were  crowd- 
ed with  people^  some  of  whom  held 
by  the  rigging  and  shrouds,  others  by 
the  binnades  and  bulk-heads ;  whilst 
some  were  lashed  to  the  wheel,  by 
which  they  vainly  endeavoured  to  guide 
her.  An  attempt  was  now  made  to 
wear,  but  it  failed.  The  ship  reeled 
rounds  and  drove  towards  the  shore 
with  a  velodty  which  caused  me  to 
shut  my  eyes,  that  I  might  escape  at 
least  the  horror  of  beholding  her  strike. 
But  she  did  not  strike.  Two  anchors 
were  let  go  at  once  from  the  bo\(^.  By 
little  short  of  a  mirt^^le,  they  held ; 
and  as  if  Heaven  itself  had  desired  to 
save  her,  the  tempest  suddenly  lulled. 
The  waves,  however,  ran  as  they  had 
run  before;  "  mountain  high ;"  con- 
sequently no  boat  could  be  launched 


c?* 


to  her  assistance ;  and  there  Ae  zodfOf 
straining  and  pitching  her  bowi  and 
bulwarks  under,  at  the  mercy  of  a  ocra^ 

Ele  of  cables,  and  a  couple  of  crooked 
its  of  iron. 

Having  stood  for  about  half  an  hour 
to  observe  her,  and  fancying  that,  ai 
she  had  hitherto  done  weU,  sne  would 
continue  so  to  do,  especially  as  I  thought 
that  I  could  observe  a  clearing  up  to 
leeward,  indicative  of  a  diange  of  wind, 
I  paid  the  visit  which  I  set  out  to  pav* 
and  returned  to  my.house.  Here  toe 
rest  of  the  nioming  was  spent  in  altoew 
nate  hope  and  fear,  as  the  face  of  the 
heavens  seemed  to  indicate  a  total  oea-- 
sation,  or  a  renewal  of  the  stonn  ;  but 
hope  gradually  gave  way  to  alarm,  and 
alarm  grew  into  despair^  soon  after 
darkness  began.  The  sun  went  down 
fiery  red,  like  a  ball  of  burning  coaL 
The  wind,  as  if  hushing  him  to  deep, 
began  again  to  renew  its  violence.  It 
came,  for  a  while,  in  alternate  lulls 
and  gusts;  which,  succeeding  each 
other  more  rapidly  every  moment,  end« 
ed  at  length  in  the  same  tremendoua 
hurricane  which  had  prevailed  during 
the  day.  I  could  not  sit  quietly  in  my 
chair.  ''  I  must  go,"  said  I,  **  to  see 
how  the  Indiaman  fares^  and  I  will 
pray  upon  the  beach  for  ihe  poor  peo* 
pie  whom  I  cannot  jotherwise  serre." 
So  saying,  I  put  on  m^  great-coat,  and, 
seizing  my  hat  and  sticK,  sallied  ibrditf 
The  clock  struck  nine  as  I  laid  my 
hand  on  the  latch ;  and  I  rejoiced  to 
find,  on  crossing  Uie  threshold,  diat 
it  was  moon-light.  I  looked  up  into 
the  sky,  and  beheld  the  fleeces  receding 
in  the  direction  which  they  had  fol- 
lowed in  the  morning ;  but  not  so  thick 
as  ^eatly  to  obscure  ike  moon's  xayi ; 
which,  on  the  contrary,  shone  out  clear 
and  bright  occasionally,  and  at  all  timea 
exerted  some  influence.  I  rejoiced  at 
this ;  not  only  because  I  regarded  it  aa 
a  good  omen,  but  because  1  hoped  that 
it  might  prove  of  essential  service  to 
the  people  on  board ;  whose  fears,  at 
least,  would  be  more  tolerable  than  if 
the  night  had  been  pitchy  dark  ;  and 
under  this  impression,  I  pushed  on 
with  a  quick  pace.  But  my  satisfaction 
was  not  of  long  continuance, — ^if,  in-* 
deed,  the  feeling  be  worthy  of  that  ti- 
tle,— which  the  mere  glandng  of  tlie 
moon's  rays  had  exdted. 

I  had  not  yet  reached  the  top  of  the 
hill,  when  the  report  of  a  gun,  heard 
amidst  the  roar  of  the  tempest,  asanied 
me  that  the  vessel  had  straek.  It 
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uj^n  me  like  the  last  despdriqg  shriek 
m  a  drowning  man^  who  cries  out  he«> 
cause  nature  so  urges  hira^  though 
aware  that  no  human  aid  is  at  hand. 
Nor  were  my  prognostications  erro- 
neous. When  I  attained  the  summit^ 
I  heheld  a  multitude  of  lights  glan- 
cing along  the  shore ;  I  heard  voices 
and  shouts^  and  every  other  indication 
which  sound  could  give,  that  all  was 
over.  I  ran  towards  the  spot,  and  be- 
held the  ship,  her  masts  gone  and  her 
hull  broken,  in  the  midst  of  the  break- 
ers, at  the  distance  of  a  full  mile  and 
B  half  from  the  land.  Another  gun  was 
fired — it  was  the  last.  Planks,  bulk- 
heads, and  spars,  began  now  to  drive 
upon  the  shingle.  A  sort  of  rending 
noise  came  from  the  wreck,  which  in- 
stantly disappeared.  She  had  split  up 
into  fragments ;  and  of  the  living  crea- 
tures which  had  hitherto  clung  to  her, 
the  majority  found  a  grave  amid  the 
surf. 

There  are  few  spectacles  more  ap- 
palling, and  at  the  same  time  more  full 
of  deep  excitation,  than  that  of  a  ship- 
wreck. Not  only  is  your  attention 
Brawn  to  the  vessel  and  its  crew,  but 
the  hurry  and  bustle  on  shore,  the 
real  sympathy  displayed  by  men  from 
whose  outward  appearance  little  sym- 
pathy could  be  augured — the  cries, 
and  exclamations,  and  movements  of 
the  crowd, — all  tend  to  give  to  the  thing 
a  degree  of  additional  interest,  which, 
in  sober  earnest,  it  hardly  requires. 
It  is  enough  to  see  a  number  of  our 
fellow-creatures  hovering  on  the  brink 
of  eternity,  without  having  our  feel- 
ings additionally  worked  upon  by  die 
proceedings  of  those  around  us. 

A  cry  was  now  raised  for  boats. 
*'  Where  is  the  Dauntless  ?"  shouted 
one :  "  High  and  dry,"  exclaimed  an- 
other. "  Is  the  Nancy  safe  ?"  "  No, 
she  is  in  pieces."  And  so  it  was,  that 
not  a  boat  or  barge  of  all  that  usually 
lay  at  anchor  in  the  harbour  could  be 
brought  on  the  instant  into  play.  But 
the  Kentish  fishermen  are  not  restrain- 
ed from  action  by  trifles.  "  Launch 
the  Dauntless" — "  Down  with  the  Sis- 
ters"—" There  lies  the  Pilot,"  were 
echoed  from  mouth  to  mouth ;  and  in 
half  a  second,  an  hundred  hands  were 
at  work,  hauling  the  boats  named  from 
the  beach,  where  the  ebb  tide  had  left 
them,  and  rolling  them  along  itie 
shingle.  "  Hurrah,  hurrah,"  was  now 
the  only  word  uttered.  Down  they 
came  over  the  loose  stones,  till  they 


neared  the  reach  of  the  waves,  and 
then  having  watehed  a  receding  \AU 
low,  the  gallant  party  which  dragged 
them  hurled  them  into  the  breaken; 
whilst  half  a  dozen  stout  fellows 
sprung  into  each  as  it  rose  upon  the 
foam.  ''  Grod  speed  ye,  Goa  speed 
ye — away,  away,"  and  away  they 
went.  But  the  next  wave  was  fatal  to 
two  of  them.  Over  they  rolled,  bot- 
tom upwards,  and  the  crews  were 
dashed  upon  the  beach.  The  third, 
however,  rode  it  out.  She  bore  one 
lantern  in  her  bow,  and  another  in  her 
stern ;  and  it  was  truly  a  nervous  thing 
to  watch  these  lights  appearing  and 
disappearing,  as  the  brave  boat  rose 
and  fell  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  iiie 
waters. 

In  the  meanwhile,  many  eyes  were 
eagerly  turned  towards  the  water- 
mark, with  the  expectation  of  diseo- 
verins"  some  human  creature  who 
might  be  washed  ashore,  on  a  plai^k  or 
raft.  All  such,  however,  came  te- 
nantless.  Either  the  beings  who  had 
clung  to  them  lost  their  hold,  or  not 
expecting  the  ship  to  part  so  suddenly 
as  she  did,  they  neglected  the  precat!* 
tion  of  making  themselves  fast  to  the 
spars.  Our  best  hope,  accordingly,  cen- 
tred in  our  own  boat,  which  we  saw 
bravely  making  her  way ;  the  tide  be- 
ing in  ner  favour,  though  the  wind  was 
against  her.  At  length  she  appeared 
to  have  gained  her  utmost  limit.  There 
she  lingered,  rising  and  fklling,  her 
lights  glancing  and  disappearing  to  our 
unspeakable  terror,  for  a  full  quarter  of 
an  hour ;  when  having,  as  it  would 
seem,  done  her  utmost,  she  put  about, 
and  made  towards  land.  Twen  ty  torches 
were  held  up  to  suide  her.  Her  prepress 
was  like  that  ofthe  lightning,  and  tier 
crew  having  watched  the  opportunity, 
she  mounted  upon  the  top  of  a  wave, 
and  rushed,  with  all  its  white  foam> 
far  up  the  beach.  Then  our  party 
running  in,  seized  her  by  the  bow,  and 
so  securing  her  against  the  ebbing,  in 
three  seconds  she  was  safe; 

The  search  which  her  dauntless 
rowers  had  undertaken,  proved  all  but 
fruitless.  So  complete  was  the  ivreck, 
that  they  could  not  discern  any  single 
portion  of  the  Indiaman  more  attrac- 
tive than  the  rest.  Nothing  could  be 
observed,  indeed,  in  the  darkness  of 
the  night,  except  floating  boards,  all 
of  them  without  occupants ;  and  henoe 
their  sole  success  was  in  saving  die 
life  of  one  man,  whom  they  found 
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ciinsinK  to  a  hcn-ooop^  and  a  good 
deiu  exhausted.  I  must  do  the  men 
c^  Kent  the  justice  to  obserre,  that  the 
shipwrecked  individual  had  no  r^ht 
to  complain  of  want  of  hospitahty. 
Each  of  the  spectators  appeared  more 
anxious  than  the  rest  to  iSbrd  him  ac- 
oonimodation ;  and  it  was  only  because 
I  pressed  his  removal  to  the  vicarage^ 
that  they  yielded  the  point  to  me.  A 
post-chaise  was  accordingly  prepared^ 
into  which  we  lifted  him  ;  and  as  the 
distance  by  the  road  exceeds  not  one 
mile^  he  was  undressed,  and  laid  in 
our  bestbed^  within  half  an  hour  from 
his  landing.  Some  mulled  wine  and 
other  cordials  beins  administered  to 
hhn^  he  was  left  to  nis  repose ;  and  it 
was  not  till  a  late  hour  on  the  follow- 
Mig  day^  that  the  ringing  of  his  bell 
gave  testimony  that  he  had  awoke 
from  the  sleep  into  which  our  narco- 
tics had  lulled  him. 

When  he  joined  our  family  circle 
next  roomings  we  were  all  much  struck 
with  the  appearance  and  demeanour 
of  the  stranger.  He  was  very  tall^  con- 
siderably upwards  of  six  feet — ^his 
figure  was  commanding  and  noble — 
his  features  were  fine,  but  there  was  an 
expression  of  wildness  in  his  dark  eye, 
which  could  not  pass  unobserved.  His 
age  I  shoidd  guess  to  have  been  about 
fifty ;  perhaps  it  was  under  that,  for 
Uack  hair  soon  grows  grey ;  and  the 
lines,  which  were  strongly  marked  in 
his  forehead,  seemed  to  be  the  traces 
rather  of  violent  passions  than  of  time. 
With  respect  to  his  manner,  it  is  not 
very  easy  to  describe  it.  No  one  could 
mistake  that  he  was  a  gentleman ;  but 
there  was  a  restlessness  and  incohe- 
rence in  his  conversation,  which  pro- 
duced the  reverse  of  an  agreeable  sen- 
sation upon  those  around  nim.  It  was 
curious  enough  that  he  never  once  al- 
luded, of  his  own  accord,  to  the  events 
of  yesterday.  We,  of  course,  referred 
to  them,  and  were  beginning  to  con- 
gratulate him  upon  his  escape,  but  he 
abruptly  changed  the  subject,  by  ask- 
ing some  trifling  questions  respecting 
the  surrounding  country.  Had  any 
person  entered  the  parlour  ignorant  of 
the  mode  of  his  arrival  amongst  us,  he 
would  have  imagined  that  the  stranger 
had  landed  the  day  before,  in  perfect 
safety,  and  in  an  ordinary  way,  from 
a  voyage.  The  effect  of  all  this  upon 
the  ladies  was  to  create  in  them  feel- 
ings of  absolute  horror,  and  they  soon 
began  to  view  him  with  dismay :  for 


mjTself  I  was  astonishedj  and  moi9  / 
than  half-suspected  that  the  poor  gen- 
tleman was  not  altogether  in  his  sound 
senses. 

The  stranger  continued  an  inmate 
of  m^  house  for  three  whole  days,  and 
nothing  passed  between  us  all  tliis 
while  beyond  the  common  interoourse 
of  social  life.  I  did  not  deem  it  con- 
sistent with  propriety  to  demand  his 
name,  or  to  make  any  inquiry  into  his 
condition ;  and  he,  as  it  appeared,  &lt 
no  inclination  voluntarily  to  oflbr  the 
information.  Only  once  he  observed, 
casually,  that  he  was  afraid  he  must  in- 
trude upon  my  hospitality  till  he  should 
receive  remittances  which  might* en- 
able him  to  travel,  for  that  there  was 
no  money  in  his  pockets  when  the  ship 
foundered,  and  tnat  all  his  effects  had 
perished.  Beyond  this,  however,  he 
communicated  to  me  nothing,  and  of 
his  company  I  enjoyed  no  more  than 
was  absolutely  inmspensable  during^ 
meals. 

Whilst  his  sojourn  lasted,  our  mode 
of  living  was  accordingly  this :  The 
stranger  rose  early  and  walked  ont; 
he  returned  to  breakfast,  which  he 
hastily  swallowed,  and  then  went  forth 
again;  and  immediately  on  the  ochl- 
clusion  of  dinner,  he  retired  to  his 
apartment,  where  the  remainder  of  the 
evening  was  spent  in  writing.  This  I 
learned  from  my  servant  wno  canied 
up  lights  when  he  rang  for  them  ;  and 
because  he  had  requested  me  to  snjmly 
him  with  pens,  ink,  and  papar ;  bat 
whether  thc^  were  letters,  or  what  the 
subject  of  his  writings  mi^t  be,  I  of 
course  had  no  means  of  ascertaining. 
On  the  evening  of  the  third  dav,  how- 
ever, a  slight  change  occurM  in  his 
manner.  He  sat  with  me  after  the 
dinner  had  been  removed,  and  made 
an  e£fbrt  to  be  sociable,  but  he  drank 
no  wine ;  and  ever  and  anon,  after  sup- 
porting a  common-place  conversation 
for  several  minutes,  he  relapsed  into 
silence.  The  ladies  soon  len  us,  and 
then  it  was  that  I  determined  to  sound 
him  as  delicately  as  I  could,  on  thie. 
state  of  his  mind. 

The  fire  was  blazing  brightly,  fd^: 
the  evening  was  frosty  and  calm  ;  we 
had  drawn  our  chairs  round  it,  and  I 
again  urged  him  to  take  wine.  ^'  I 
have  not  tasted  wine,"  said  he,  *'  these 
twenty  years,  and  I  may  not  taste  it 
while  1  live." — '^  Perhaps  it  disagrees 
with  you ;  you  may  be  of  a  consump- 
tive or  inflammatory  habit?"  '^I  Jebw 
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not  what  yoa  mean  by  inflammatory/' 
said  he  :  '^  there  are  inflammations  of 
the  body,  and  inflammations  of  the 
mind ;  mine  is,  I  believe,  of  the  latter 
description.  Is  it  not  strange/'  conti- 
nued he  abruptly^  '^  that  the  only  in- 
dividual  saved  out  of  a  whole  ship's 
company,  should  be  one  who  desired 
it  not?  Heavens!  if  you  had  heard 
the  lamentations  of  the  poor  wretches 
in  that  vessel  when  she  struck,  if  you 
had  seen  their  wild  and  despairing 
looks — strange,  strange,  that  they 
should  perish,  and  I  survive.  Are  you 
a  fatalist?"  , 

I  must  confess,  that  this  commence- 
ment of  familiarity  between  us  by  no 
means  delighted  me.  I  looked  at  my 
guest  again,  and  saw  with  horror  a 
sort  of  smUe  or  grin  upon  his  counte- 
nance, indicative  of  a  feeling  such  as 
I  could  not  commend.  "  I  am  not  a 
fatalist,"  answered  I ;  "  nor  am  I  able 
to  conceive  how  any  rational  being  can 
adoDt  a  creed  so  absurd.  He  who  re- 
gards himself  as  the  mere  tool  of  in- 
vincible destiny,  must  hold  his  opinion 
in  direct^  opposition  to  the  surest  of 
all  testimony — that  of  consciousness." 
"  Yet  some  of  the  wisest  men  the 
world  has  ever  produced,  were  fatal- 
ists," r^oined  he.  '*  Among  the  cele- 
brated writers  of  antiquity,  almost  all 
were  fatalists.  Homer  and  Ilesiodwerc 
both  fatalists.  Socrates  and  Plato  were 
of  the  same  way  of  thinking ;  so  were 
Zeno,  Cbrysippus,  Epicurus,  and  all 
the  Stoics.  So  was  Herodotus,  so  was 
Lucretius.  Seneca  has  declared,  that 
the  same  chain  of  necessity  constrains 
both  gods  and  men ;  and  even  Cicero 
shows,  in  more  passages  than  one,  a 
leaning  favourable  to  a  similar  view 
of  the  subject.  In  India,  fatalism 
has  ever  prevailed.  Those  wise  men, 
for  an  acquaintance  with  whose  phi- 
losophy the  sages  of  Greece  scrupled 
not  to  undertake  long  and  dangerous 
journeys,  were  all  believers  in  irresist- 
ible destiny;  and  t]ie  principles  which 
they  held,  their  descendants  hold  at 
this  present  day.  Mahommed  was  a 
fatalist,  and  though  he  played  upon 
the  credulity  of  mankind,  who  will 
deny  him  the  praise  of  transplendent 
talents  ?  And  to  come  nearer  home, 
has  not  our  own  country  produced  a 
host  of  fatalists  among  her  distinguish- 
ed sons?  What  was  Ilobbcs,  Lord 
Kamcs,  Hume,  Priestly,  ay,  and great- 
.cr  than  all  these,  what  was  Locke  ?  A 
inan  may  weU  be  pardoned  who  adopts 
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opinions  wh    i      i  be  supported  by 
Budi  names  iw  tkicse." 

Though  not  Tery  anxious  to  enter 
into  a  metaphysical  discussion^  and 
though,  indeed,  I  had  hoped  to  draw 
my  guest  into  a  conversation  on  his  own 
situation  and  circumstances,  rather 
than  to  follow  him  through  the  laby- 
rinth into  which  I  saw  we  were  about 
to  plunge,  I  considered  it  due  to  my 
character  and  station  to  notice  this  re- 
mark:— "  With  respect  to  the  classical 
writers  you  have  named,"  replied  I, 
"  it  is  very  true  that  the  greater  num- 
ber are  generally  considered  to  have 
held  the  sentiments  you  attribute  to 
them ;  my  own  persuasion,  however,  is, 
that  the  opinion  is  ill-founded.  Whe- 
ther Socrates  was  a  fatalist  or  not,  we 
are  scarcely  competent  to  judge,  inas- 
much as  none  of  nis  own  writings  have 
come  down  to  us ;  but  I  see  no  de- 
cided proof  of  the  matter  in  the  ac- 
count given  of  his  philosophy  by  his 
pupils.  It  was  surely  not  consistent 
with  fatalism  to  look  forward,  as  he 
undeuiablv  did,  to  a  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments  beyond  the  prettent 
life.  Fatalism,  properly  so  called,  is 
directly  contrary  to  a  theory,  which 
necessarily  depends  upon  moral  re- 
sponsibility ;  for  moral  responsibility 
cannot  exist  without  perfect  freedom 
of  will.  Of  all  the  philosophers,  there- 
fore, whom  you  have  enumerated^  per- 
haps Lucretius  is,  in  point  of  fiict,  the 
only  real  fatalist  Seneca  speaks  in- 
deed, in  the  sentence  referred  to,  too 
strongly ;  but  he  more  than  once  con- 
tradicts himself,  whilst  his  reflections 
on  the  approach  of  death  clearly  im- 
ply, that,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
line,  he  was  no  fatalist.  The  fatal- 
ism of  Aristotle  and  Plato,  again,  ex- 
tended only  to  such  matters  as  we 
should  call  accidental  occurrences;  in- 
deed, it  njay  be  held  as  a  general  truth, 
that  not  one  among  them  dl,  Lu- 
cretius only  except^,  no,  not  even 
the  Stoics  themselves,  carried  their  no- 
tions on  this  head  into  the  region  of 
morals.  As  a  proof  of  this,  you  have 
only  to  attend  to  the  leading  principle 
of  their  doctrines.  The  true  Stoics 
held,  that  the  mind  should  not  depend 
upon  the  body  at  all ;  that  perfection 
was  to  be  attained  only  by  the  abso- 
lute subjection  of  the  passions  to  the 
understanding.  Now,  sucli  an  opi- 
nion cannot  surely  subsist,  with  a  per- 
suasion, that  man  is  a  mere  machine, 
continually  guided  by  the  most  press- 
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ing  motives.  For  this,  I  appreh^ntl^ 
is  all  that  can  be  meant  by  moral  fa- 
taliflm.  That  you  should  have  enu- 
merated Cicero  among  the  defenders 
of  ^Eitalism^  particularly  surprises  me. 
True,  he  sometimes  employs  the  com- 
mon language  of  the  day,  exactly  as  I 
might  remark,  that  the  falling  of  my 
Horse,  or  the  dislocation  of  my  arm, 
occurred  by  chance,  though  quite 
aware  that  chance  is  a  nonentity.  But 
when  he  seriously  treats  of  fate,  and 
its  influence,  he  attributes  to  it  no 
more  power  than  we  should  attribute 
to  providence.  Lucretius  was  indeed 
a  fatalist,  and  to  teach  fatalism  in  its 
true  sense,  is  one  object  of  his  wri- 
tings ;  but  even  he  contradicts  him- 
self more  than  once,  as  all  men  must 
who  support  opinions  in  the  face  of 
their  own  consciousness. 

'*  With  respect  to  the  sentiments  of 
the  Brahmins  and  of  Mohammed,  I 
scarcely  think  that  they  were  worth 
quoting ;  whilst  the  contradictions  and 
absurdities  into  which  our  own  writers 
fall,  have  been  pointed  out  too  frequent- 
ly to  render  it  necessary  that  I  should 
point  them  out  again.  Of  Locke's  fa- 
talism, however,  I  would  observe,  that 
it  amounts  to  nothing  more,  than  a 
firm  persuasion  of  the  necessity  which 
exists,  that  there  should  be  some  invi- 
sible power,  not  corporeal,  to  guide  by 
fixed  laws  the  corporeal  world.  Be- 
yond this,  I  can  discover  no  evidence 
of  his  having  gone.  I  esteem  it  an  un- 
fair thing  to  him,  that  his  name  should 
be  ];teld  out  as  giving  authority  to  sen- 
timents so  outrageous.  But  perhaps 
I  am  doing  you  injustice  all  this  while. 
Your  fatalism,  probably,  goes  no  far- 
ther than  my  chance ;  and  if  so,  I  free- 
.ly  allow,  that,  in  our  progress  through 
life,  many  events  happen  for  which  we 
find,  it  no  easy  matter  to  account." 

The  stranger  was  silent  for  some  mo- 
ments, and  so  was  I ;  for  I  was  not 
desirous  of  continuing  the  controversy, 
and  yet  wished  not  to  appear  afraid 
of  it.  • 

*^  It  may  be  so,"  he  at  length  said, 
and  his  countenance  assumed  at  the 
same  time  a  cast  olT  deep  melancholy, 
'^  I  may  be  mistaken.  There  may  be 
no  power  superior  to  us — we  may  be 
our  own  puppets,  and  not  the  pup- 
pets of  fate ;  but  I  would  give  worlds 
to  think  otherwise.  Do  you  see  this 
mark?"  continued  he,  at  the  same  time 
untying  his  cravat,  and  exhibiting  a 
broad  scar  round  his  throat,  as  if  an 
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iron  collar  had  cut  inta  the  ildn  ftr 
many  years, ''  how  came  that  there?'' 

"  How  can  I  tell  ?"  replied  I.  «  Per- 
haps you  were  bom  with  it,  or—" 

'^  Perhaps  it  was  forced  upon  me," 
interruptea  he,  and  then  laughed  hys- 
terically. 

I  was  now  quite  convinced^  that  the 
unfortunate  man's  reason  was  unaet- 
tled,  and  began  to  wish  him  fairly  on 
his  way  to  some  other  abode.  But  he 
recovered  his  composure  again  instant* 
ly,  and,  starting  a  new  subject  of  con-* 
versation,  became  as  rational  and  col- 
lected as  possible.  I  now  learned  from 
him,  for  the  first  time,  that  he  had 
taken  his  passage  at  Calcutta,  having 
spent  several  years  in  India,  and  was 
returning  to  enjby  the  fruits  of  his 
services  at  home.  When  he  used  the 
word  "  enjoy,"  indeed,  I  saw  the  same 
Satanic  curl  of  the  lip  which  had 
shocked  me  before ;  but  it  soon  passed 
away,  and  during  the  rest  of  the  even- 
ing he  was  more  collected  and  ra- 
tional than  we  had  seen  him.  He  re- 
mained with  us  till  our  usual  hour  of 
parting;  and  then,  having  coldly  wish- 
ed good  night  to  the  ladies,  ana  wait- 
ed till  they  retired,  he  addressed  him- 
self to  me  in  the  following  terms : 

"  I  have  to  thank  you,  sir,  for  mnch 
kindness  and  hospitality, — kindness 
bestowed  upon  one  whom  you  did  not 
know,  and  who  is  far  from  being  woru 
thy  of  it.  I  likewise  owe  to  your  peo- 
ple my  life.  It  is  a  poor  boon ;  bet  it 
must  not  go  unrequited.  Do  me  the 
favour  to  distribute  the  contents  of 
tins  purse  amongst  them.  To  yoursdf 
I  can  offer  no  remuneration ;  bat  as  I 
see  that  you  feel  an  interest  in  me, 
and  that  my  manner  has  excited  yonr 
curiosity,  I  have  determined  to  gratify 
it.  To  enter  into  the  detail  of  my  own 
history  in  ordinary  conversation  is  a 
task  too  hard  for  me; — I  have  not 
even  noted  it  down  upon  paper  with- 
out much  suffering.  But  it  is  record- 
ed, and  the  sad  record  I  now  commit 
to  you.  This  night  I  take  my  depax^ 
ture.  My  real  name  you  will,  of 
course,  excuse  me  for  concealing,  as 
well  as  the  names  of  other  actors  in 
the  eventful  drama;  but  the  facts 
stand  as  they  occurred.  Why  I  ha^e 
thus  n>ade  you  my  confidant  I  cannot 
tell.  I  have  never  acted  so  with  any 
one  besides ;  and  the  fact  that  I  am 
now  intrusting  a  mere  stranger  with 
a  secret  such  as  mine,  confirms  me  in 
my  belief,  that  we  are  none  of  us  our 
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own  masters. — ^Farewell;  I  hear  the 
carriage  at  the  door." 

The  stranger  here  put  into  my  hands 
the  produce  of  his  nocturnal  labours^ 
in  the  shape  of  a  packet  of  papers 
closely  written ;  and  before  I  had  time 
to  remonstrate  with  him  on  the  abrupt- 
ness of  his  departure,  or  to  press  his 
stay,  he  had  ouitted  the  house ; — the 
noise  of  wheels  was  soon  heard,  and 
the  stranger  was  gone.  I  never  saw 
or  heard  of  him  afterwards. 

As  soon  as  I  had  so  far  recovered 
my  astonishment  as  to  be  fully  con- 
vinced that  the  stranger  was  gone,  I 
sat  down  to  peruse  the  manuscript 
which  he  had  committed,  under  cir- 


cumstances  so  peculiar^  to  my  care«  It 
was  written  in  a  d&a,  strong,  legible 
hand.  Here  and  there  traces  of  haste 
might  be  discovered  in  it^  as  if  dis 
writer  had  hurried  over  a  passage  or 
two  under  the  influence  ai  excited 
feelings ;  but,  in  general,  the  person 
who  inspected  it  would  have  said,  that 
it  had  been  compiled  with  perfect  com- 
posure— even  deliberation.  Yet  the 
opening  was  certainly  not  such  as  a 
man  in  his  calm  and  rational  senses 
would  have  given.  The  idea  offatal^ 
ism  seemed  to  have  taken  a  strong  hold 
upon  the  individual's  mind,  and  his 
story  accordingly  began  with  the  foU 
lowing  expressions. 
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^^  I  AM  a  fatalist.    I  am  perfectly 
satisfied,  and  from  the  first  dawn  of 
reason  I  have  been  satisfied,  that  the 
things  which  men  call  chance  and  free 
vnll,  exist  only  in  their  own  bewil- 
dered imaginations.    It  is  very  flat- 
tering to  human  pride  to  suppose,  that 
each  man  guides  himself  in  aU  the 
changes  and  occurrences  of  life ;  that 
his  own  will,  or  his  own  reason,  or 
something  worthy  to  be  called  his 
own,  directs  his  actions,  and  regulates 
his  thoughts.    A  slight  degree  of  at- 
tention to  passing  events  must,  how- 
ever, convince  all  who  reflect,  that  the 
human  will,  even  if  it  be  the  spring  of 
human  actions,  is  itself  no  more  than 
part  of  a  complicated  machine,  which 
IS  acted  upon,  and  set  in  motion  by  a 
power  which  it  cannot  control.  Were 
it  not  so,  why  should  instances  occur, 
I  say  not  frequently,  but  so  constant- 
ly, of  persons  ruining  their  own  peace 
wantonly,  with  their  own  eyes  open, 
and  with  no  other  discernible  purpose 
in  reason  ?    Why  should  the  miser 
hoard  hia  gold,  and  starve?  ^Why 
should  the  spendthrift  waste  his  sub- 
stance, knowing  all  the  while  that  he 
must  bring  himself  to  poverty  f  Why 
should  the  thousand  extravagances  oc- 
cur, which  society  daily  places  before 
us,  were  not  all  men,  without  excep- 
tion, mere  machines  ?  Nay,  nay,  read 
the  following  narrative,  and  then  de- 
termine whether  it  be  possible  to  con- 
ceive that  the  freedom  of  will,  which 
all  are  so  anxious  to  claim,  could  have 
ever  had  existence,  at  least  in  me. 

*'  I  am  the  representative  of  a  fa- 
mily, which,  from  the  period  of  the 


Norman  Conquest,  has  held  consider-* 
able  estates  in  the  county  of  Rutland^ 
and  which,  by  a  steady  adherence  to 
the  custom  of  entail,  has  managed  to 
preserve  its  estates  almost  in  their 
pristine  extent.  My  mother  dying 
whilst  I  was  an  infant,  and  my  fa<t 
ther  before  I  reached  my  tenth  year,  I 
was  left  to  the  care,  or  rather  to  the 
neglect,  of  ^certain  titled  personages, 
who  cidled  themselves  my  guardians, 
because  they  were  so  called  in  my  fa- 
ther's will;  but  who  conceived  that^ 
they  did  enough  when  they  entered 
me  at  one  of  our  public  schools,  and 
permitted  me  to  spend  my  vacations 
wherever  and  however  my  own  fancy 
might  suggest.  Thus  were  my  habits, 
temper,  disposition,  and  pursuits,  al- 
lowed to  form  themselves  as  chance 
directed,  without  any  human  being 
giving  himself  the  trouble  to  advise  . 
me  to  what  was  good,  or  to  warn  md 
against  what  might  be  evil. 

^'Nature  had,however,  settled  these 
points  so  effectually,  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve any  care  on  the  part  of  others 
would  have  made  me  very  different 
from  what^  am.  My  earliest  recol- 
lections represent  me  as  a  selfish,  vio- 
lent, capricious,  revengeful  being ;  as 
one  who  desired  a  thousand  things 
which  he  had  not,  and  who  no  sooner 
obtained  them  than  he  ceased  to  value 
them.  It  strikes  me,  indeed,  that  in 
my  younger  days  I  was  never  wan- 
tonly or  gratuitously  tvrannical.  I 
cannot  remember,  that  whilst  at  school 
I  oppressed  the  little  boys.  I  never 
crouched  to  the  big  ones,  for  I  was 
not  mean.  But  an  injury  I  never  for- 
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funiing  to  me.  *  She  is  none  of  your 
delicate  hot-house  plants.  Dear  crea- 
ture !  what  a  misery  it  is  for  her  to  he 
cooped  up  in  town,  when  all  her  wishes 
point  to  a  country  life.  You  are  fond 
of  field  sports,  I  think,  Mr  St  Clair  ?' 
Thus  was  I  waylaid  at  every  turn. 
Did  I  express  my  approbation  of  this 
or  that  habit,  it  was  exactly  the  thing 
of  which  Lady  Fanny,  or  Lady  Loui- 
sa, approved.  Did  I  abhor  this  or  the 
other  mode  of  proceeding,  the  young 
ladies  abhorred  it  also.  But  all  would 
not  do.  I  looked  at  these  minions  of 
fashion,  as  an  ordinary  spectator  looks 
at  the  birds  or  butterflies  in  a  museum 
— I  never  felt  that  they  could  have  had 
one  spark  of  life  in  them. 

**  Of  this  silly  mode  of  living,  I  soon 
began  to  grow  tired.  My  thoughts 
were  eternally  wandering  into  Rut- 
landshire— to  the  little  drawing-room 
in  the  Rectory — and  to  Lucy,  as  she 
has  often  sat  at  her  instrument,  and 
sung  to  me  like  a  seraph.  A  thousand 
times  did  I  resolve  not  to  suffer  pride 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  my  happiness, 
but  to  hurry  back,  confess  my  errors 
to  her  father,  and  make  a  tender  of  my 
hand  and  fortune.  But  then  the  idea 
of  being  triumphed  over  by  a  poor 
country  clergyman — of  sitting  and 
l^hining  before  one  so  far  beneath  me 
in  rank  and  station — ^this  was  gall  and 
wormwood  to  me — ^I  could  not  brook 
it.  *  No,'  said  I,  '  I  will  never  marry 
—at  least  I  wiU  never  marry,  except 
to  advance  me  in  circumstances,  or  to 
add  to  my  dignity.'  < 

'^  Excitement  became  now  the  sole 
object  of  my  search.  Drinking  was 
then  in  fashion,  but  I  hiyd  no  taste  for 
it.  Intrigues,  operas,  masquerades, 
all  palled  upon  me.  I  ran  the  round 
of  them  till  they  ceased 'to  affect  me, 
and  I  was  disgusted.  Play  was  my 
next  resource.  The  dice-box  was  sel- 
dom out  of  my  hand ;  and  to  the  ho- 
nour of  hazard  be  it  spoken,  for  almost 
an  entire  season  it  continued  to  en- 
gross my  attention.  Like  other  ama- 
teur gamblers,  I  was,  it  is  true,  more 
frequently  the  loser  than  the  winner ; 
but  that  circumstance  made  no  im- 
pression upon  me.  I  played  on  till  my 
ready  money  became  exhausted — I 
raised  several  large  sums  on  life  an- 
nuities ;  and  I  found  myself,  towards 
the  close  of  three  months,  called,  in 
fashionable  parlance,  *  the  winter ' — 
a  poorer  man  by  full  two  thousand 
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pounds  per  annum,  than  I  bid  l)ee|i 
on  my  first  arrival  in  London. 

"  About  this  time,  when  even  ibe 
gaming-table  was  beginning  to  lose  itt 
influence  over  me,  it  chanced  that,  to 
kill  an  hour  one  morning,  I  stroined 
into  the  British  Gallery.  I  was  ga&ng^ 
or  pretending  to  gaze,  at  one  of  the 
Cartoons  which  hung  at  Hbe  extremitj 
of  apartment  No.  2,  when  my  aare  ao- 
tually  tingled,  and  my  pulse  eeasied  to 
beat,  at  the  sound  of  a  sweet  Tciee,  to' 
which,  for  some  time  back,  I  had  Hi* 
tened  only  in  my  dreams.    ^  How 
beautiful,'  said  the  speaker.    These 
were  the  only  words  uttered,  bat  ibe 
tone  of  utterance  was  not  to  be  mia« 
taken.    I  turned  round,  and-behdd 
Lucy,  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  her  fin 
ther.    Our  eyes  met.    A  deadly  pale- 
ness  came  over  her  countenanee,  and 
fearing  that  she  was  about  to  ftU,  I 
sprang  towards  her,  and  caught  her  in 
my  arms.   A  scene,  of  coorse,  fblloir-> 
ed.    The  Dowager  Lady  Twaddle, 
happening  to  stand  in  the  way,  reod- 
ved  a  push  which  drove  her  heck  upon 
Lord  Fiddlestick,  wha  trod  upon  ihi 
gouty  toe  of  Sir  John  CdUpash,  who 
roared  aloud  with  a^ny.    The  ooin« 
pany  were  all  in  motion  in  an  instant 
crowding  about  us,  like  moths  aboat 
a  candle ;  and  Lucy,  who  mi|;ht  per« 
haps  have  recovered  the  agitation  pro« 
duced  by  this  unexpected  meetiv^ 
overcome  with  shame  and  tenor,  ftintH 
ed.    This  was  not  a  time  to  regnd' 
trifles,  and  Dr  Travers  himself  made 
jio  opposition  whilst  I  bore  herihroodi 
the  throng,  towards  the  stairs.'   My 
carriage  was  at  the  door;  in  it  I  plaeed 
her,  and  her  father  taking  a  seat  on  one 
side,  whilst  I  sat  on  the  other,  I  ie« 
quested  to  know  whither  the  ooacbmaii 
snould  drive.  ^  To  Brunswick  Sqvioe/ 
'  replied  he.    Our  destination  waa  aOan 
reached,  and  Lucy  had  regained  hat 
senses  before  the  carriage  stopped* 

'^  It  was  now,  for  the  first  time,  that 
the  remembrance  of  my  last  interview 
with  the  Doctor,  and  tne  pecuJiar  eir« 
cumstances  under  which  we  parted^ 
occurred  to  me.  As  long  aa  Lucy  lay 
motionless  upon  his  bosom,  i  conia 
think  of  nothing  but  her,  and  the 
thoughts  of  her  good  &ther  were  ma* 
nifestly  occupied  by  the  some  oli(}eet. 
We  never  exchanged  a  syllable  doifiig 
the  drive,  except  when  he  repttad  to 
my  question  as  to  the  part  of  the  Mhi. 
where  they  lodged.  Now^  hdwttllbl^ 


'^  I  Bay^  that  the  rector  of  my  pa«    consdotts  of  my  own  weakness^  thongh 


rish,  vhom,  for  the  sake  of  perspicui- 
iy,  I  shall  call  Travers^  had  a  daugh- 
ter. Oh  such  a  daughter !  When  I 
came  to  reside  at  Claremont^  she  had 
barely  completed  her  seventeenth  year. 
Sir^  you  never  beheld  the  picture  of  an 
angel  so  beautiful,  you  never  will  be- 
hold a  real  angel  (if  there  be  such 
things)^  worthy  to  stand  a  comparison 
with  her^  and  her  mind^  and  hearty  and 
disposition ;  there  exists  not  her  fel- 
low throughout  the  universe.  I  loved 
her  madly ;  but  my  love  for  her,  like 
my  love  mr  everything  else,  was  pure- 


I  despised  myself  for  it ;  so  I  desir^- 
my  valet  one  morning  to  put  up  my 
wearing  apparel,  and  throwing  myself 
into  my  travelling-chariot,  set  out  for 
London. 

"  Having  now  embarked,  or  rather 
having  resolved  to  embark,  in  the  busi^ 
ness  of  a  fashionable  Ufe,  I  was  not  so 
far  guided  by  the  caprice  of  the  mo- 
ment, as  to  be  unaware,  that  if  I  de- 
sired to  act  a  creditable  part  in  it,  (that 
is  to  say,  if  I  desired  to  amuse  myself,) 
it  was  indispensably  requisite  for  me  to 
lay  some  restraint  upon  my  natural  ir- 


ly  selfish.    Judging  of  her  from  the    ritability  and  caprice.   I  made  the  re« 


specimens  of  her  sex  which  had  here- 
tofore crossed  me,  I  dreamed  that  it 
would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  obtain 
her  on  my  own  terms ;  so  I  laboured 
assiduously,  but  with  extreme  caution, 
to  accomplish  her  ruin.  The  young 
creature  was  absolutely  too  pure  to 
understand  me.  I  gained  her  affec- 
tions,— ^how,  I  am  sure  that  I  cannot 
tell, — but  upon  her  morals  and  innate 
chastity  I  made  no  inroad ;  of  course, 
I  was  too  well.yersed  in  these  matters 
to  make  my  advances  very  openly,  and 
she  was  far  too  delicate  in  her  ideas  to 
detect  anything  amiss  in  my  proceed- 
ings. 

.  *^  Not  so  her  father.  The  rector, 
though  a  scholar,  was  a  man  of  the 
world,  and  readily  saw  into  the  mo- 
tives which  led  me  to  pay  attention  to 
his  daughter.  He  challenged  me  with 
my  widcedness;  and  I  own  it  with 


solution,  and  adhered  to  it.  Many  a 
pang  it  cost  me,  to  smile,  when  I  felt 
disposed  to  frown,  and  to  hold  out  my 
fore-finger  to  men  on  whom  I  desired 
to  turn  my  back,  if  I  did  them  no  more 
serious  injury ;  yet  I  so  far  obtained  a 
mastery  over  myself,  as  to  be  admit- 
ted into  all  the  coteries,  as  well  as 
into  the  best  of  the  clubs,  usually  fre- 
quented by  people  of  rank.  My  for- 
tune, indeed,  was  known  to  be  ample* 
My  rent-roll  stood  in  reality  at  four 
thousand  a-year — the  world  set  it 
down  at  ten ;  and  what  are  the  freaks 
and  fancies  which  will  not  foe  tolerated 
and  excused  in  a  young  mah  supposed 
to  be  worth  ten  thousand  a-year  r  All 
the  unmarried  women  were  a-flutter 
when  I  came  among  them,  whilst  thdr 
mammas  took  good  care  that  I  should 
be  fully  informed  of  their  many  com- 
mendable qualities,  and  of  their  amia- 


shame,  I  quailed  beneath  his  indig-,    ble  dispositions.  '  My  daughter  Fan-^ 
nant  frown.  From  that  hour  I  hated,     ny,'  said  the  Countess  of    ■     , '  is  all 
though  I  respected  him ;  but  our  ac- 
quaintance ceased  for  a  time,  and  I 
had  no  means  afforded  of  gratifying 


my  malice. 

"  To  marriage  I  always  had  an  insu- 
perable objection  ;  and  to  marry  the 
daughter  of  a  country  parson  would, 
I  conceived,  disgrace  me  for  ever. 
Yet  to  continue  near  Lucy — to  see  her, 
as  I  contrived  to  see  her,  every  day — to 
hear  the  silver  tones  of  her  voice,  her 
warm  protestations  of  continued  love, 
notwithstanding  the  prohibition  of  her 
parent — to  do  all  this,  baffled,  as  I 
constantly  was,  in  my  base  purposes 
of  seduction,  without  so  far  commit- 
ting myself  as  to  propose  a  union,  I  felt 
to  be  impossible.  The  struggle  was  a 
desperate  one,  but  I  resolved  to  leave 
the  country.  I  dared  not  trust  myself 
witii  a  parting  interview;  for  I  was 
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excellence.  She  is  really  too  good- 
hearted,  and  |ao  much  the  slave  of  de- 
licate feelings.  It  was  only  yesterday 
that  she  was  prevailed  upon  to  suIk* 
scribe  one  guinea  a-year  to  the  Church 
Missionary  Society;  and  look  here,' 
drawing  my  attention  to  a  number  o£ 
shell  pin-cushions,  and  other  gew- 
gaws— ^  all  these  she  made  with  her 
own  hands ;  they  are  to  be  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  the  children  of  Sunday 
school.  Perhaps  you  will  become  a 
purchaser.' — *  Only  think,  mamma,' 
said  Lady  Louisa  Gallop,  '  the  horse 
that  Charles  bought  for  me,  took  me 
clear  over  the  bar  at  the  highest  notch 
this  morning,  in  the  riding-school.'-— 
*  You  will  never  have  done,  child,'  re- 
plied mamma,  ^  till  you  meet  with  some 
serious  accident.  What  strength  of 
nenre  she  has  V  continued  the  dowager, 
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fuming  to  me.  '  She  is  none  of  your 
delicate  hot-house  plants.  Dear  crea- 
ture !  what  a  misery  it  is  for  her  to  be 
cooped  up  in  town,  when  all  her  wishes 
point  to  a  country  life.  You  are  fond 
of  field  sports,  I  think,  Mr  St  Clair  ?' 
Thus  was  I  waylaid  at  every  turn. 
Did  I  express  my  approbation  of  this 
or  that  habit,  it  was  exactly  the  thing 
of  which  Lady  Fanny,  or  Lady  Loui- 
sa, approved.  Did  I  abhor  this  or  the 
other  mode  of  proceeding,  the  young 
ladies  abhorred  it  also.  But  all  would 
not  do.  I  looked  at  these  minions  of 
fashion,  as  an  ordinary  spectator  looks 
at  the  birds  or  butterflies  in  a  museum 
— I  never  felt  tbat  they  could  have  had 
one  spark  of  life  in  them. 

"  Of  this  silly  mode  of  living,  I  soon 
began  to  grow  tired.  My  thoughts 
were  eternally  wandering  into  Rut- 
landshire— to  the  little  drawing-room 
in  the  Rectory — and  to  Lucy,  as  she 
has  often  sat  at  her  instrument,  and 
sung  to  me  like  a  seraph.  A  thousand 
times  did  I  resolve  not  to  suffer  pride 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  my  happiness, 
but  to  hurry  back,  confess  my  errors 
to  her  father^  and  make  a  tender  of  my 
hand  and  fortune.  But  then  the  idea 
of  being  triumphed  over  by  a  poor 
country  clergyman — of  sitting  and 
l^hining  before  one  so  far  beneath  me 
in  rank  and  station — ^this  was  gall  and 
wormwood  to  me — ^I  could  not  brook 
it.  *  No,*  said  I,  ^  I  will  never  marry 
—at  least  I  will  never  marry,  except 
to  advance  me  in  circumstances,  or  to 
add  to  my  dignity.'  i 

''  Excitement  became  now  the  sole 
object  of  my  search.  Drinking  was 
then  in  fashion,  but  I  h%d  no  taste  for 
it.  Intrigues,  operas,  masquerades, 
all  palled  upon  me.  I  ran  the  round 
of  them  till  they  ceased 'to  affect  me, 
and  I  was  disgusted.  Play  was  my 
next  resource.  The  dice-box  was  sel- 
dom out  of  my  hand ;  and  to  the  ho- 
nour of  hazard  be  it  spoken,  for  almost 
an  entire  season  it  continued  to  en- 
gross my  attention.  Like  other  ama- 
teur gamblers,  I  was,  it  is  true,  more 
frequently  the  loser  than  the  winner ; 
but  that  circumstance  made  no  im- 
pression upon  me.  I  played  on  till  my 
ready  money  became  exhausted — I 
raised  several  large  sums  On  life  an- 
nuities ;  and  I  found  myself,  towards 
the  close  of  three  months,  called,  in 
fashionable  parlance,  '  the  winter ' — 
a  poorer  man  by  full  two  thousand 
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pounds  per  annum^  thin  I  liAd  Im 
on  my  first  arrival  in  London. 

"  About  this  time,  when  even  ti 
gaming-table  was  beginning  to  lose  j 
influence  over  me,  it  chanced  ih&t, 
kill  an  hour  one  morning,  I  strofii 
into  the  British  Gallery.  I  was  gasin 
or  pretending  to  gaze,  at  one  oft] 
Cartoons  which  hung  at  the  extEend 
of  apartment  No.  2,  when  my  ears  a 
tually  tingled,  and  my  ^tilse  ceased 
beat,  at  the  sound  of  a  sweet  Toice^ 
which,  for  some  time  back,  I  had  li 
tened  only  in  my  dreams.  ^  He 
beautiful,'  said  the  speaker.  The 
were  the  only  words  uttered,  bat  il 
tone  of  utterance  was  not  to  be  mi 
taken.  I  turned  round,  and-bdie 
Lucy,  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  her  I 
ther.  Our  eyes  met.  A  deadly  pal 
ness  came  over  her  countenanee,  ai 
fearing  that  she  was  about  to  ftU, 
sprang  towards  her,  and  caog^it  her 
my  arms.  A  scene,  of  comne,  fc^o^ 
ed.  The  Dowager  Lady  Twaddl 
happening  to  stand  in  the  way,  reci 
ved  a  push  which  drove  her  back  up 
Lord  Fiddlestick,  wha  trod  upon  t 
gouty  toe  of  Sir  John  Callipaah,  wl 
roared  aloud  with  a^ny.  TThe  col 
pany  were  all  in  motion  in  an  instai 
crowding  about  us,  like  motfaa  abfl 
a  candle ;  and  Lucy,  who  mi^ht  p( 
haps  have  recovered  the  agitation  m 
duced  by  this  unexpected  meetii 
overcome  with  shame  and  temnr,  fidi 
ed.  This  was  not  a  time  to  regs 
trifles,  and  Dr  Travers  himadf  ma 
jio  opposition  whilst  I  bore  her  thnni 
the  throng,  towards  the  stain.  I 
carriage  was  at  the  door;  in  it  l-plai 
her,  and  her  father  taking  a  seat  on  c 
side,  whilst  I  sat  on  the  other>  I  ] 
quested  to  know  whither  the  coachni 
snould  drive.  '  To  Brunswick  Sqw 
'  replied  he.  Our  destination  wia  ad 
reached,  and  Lucy  had  r^ained  1 
senses  before  the  carriage  stopped. 

"  It  was  now,  for  the  first  time,  H 
the  remembrance  of  my  laat  interri 
with  the  Doctor,  and  tne  peculiar  c 
cumstances  under  which  we  perti 
occurred  to  me.  As  long  aa  Li&ey  I 
motionless' upon  his  boaom^  I  ooi 
think  of  nothing  but  her,  and  1 
thoughts  of  her  ^od  &ther  wcfe  a 
nifestly  occupied  by  the  tame  akj^ 
We  never  exchanged  a  syllaUe  dmi 
the  drive,  except  when  he  venltod 
my  question  as  to  the  part  of  toe  td 
wnere  they  lodged.  Now,  hbinMs 
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felt  embarrassed  and  confused^  as  I  had 
done  when  he  formerly  itpbraided  me 
with  my  intended  villamy^  and  forbade 
me  his  house ;  whilst  he  too  appeared 
to  have  recovered  his  seLf-command 
sufficiently  to  recall  images  unpleasant 
to  himself^  and  unfavourable  to  me.  I 
offered  to  accompany  them  up  stairs 
into  their  lodgings.  This  the  doctor 
prohibited.  '  No,  Mr  St  Clair/  said 
he ;  ^  though  Fthank  you  for  the  at- 
tention just  received,  I  cannot  forget 
former  occurrences.  Learn  to  respect 
the  feelings  of  others,  as  well  as  your 
own.  Become  a  good  member  of  so- 
ciety, as  I  fear  you  liave  hitherto  been 
a  bad  one,  and  then  welcome.  But 
till  then,  farewell !'  I  slunk  back  into 
the  carriage,  and  drove  home  in  a  state 
of  mind  utterly  incapable  of  descrip- 
tion. 

"  The  sight  of  Lucy,  particularly 
under  existing  circumstances,  at  once 
renewed  the  passion  which  I  had  stri- 
ven, during  many  months,  to  smoUier. 
Like  other  fires,  which  have  for  a  time 
been  covered  over,  it  burst  forth  again 
with  increasing  violence,  and  all  fur- 
ther attempts  to  oppose  it  I  felt  to  be  use- 
less. The  contest  between  inclination 
and  pride  was  at  an  end.  To  live  with- 
out Lucy  was  impossible — to  obtain 
her,  it  would  at  least  be  necessary  to 
seek  her  upon  honourable  terms.  I 
resolved  to  do  so.  Nay,  I  went  farther 
than  this^I  doubted  whether  I  had 
not  l;>een  hitherto  acting  upon  a  wrong 
principle,  and  whether  it  would  not 
conduce  more  to  my  own  comfort,  were 
I  in  some  degree  to  study  the  comfort 
and  wishes  of  my  neighbours.  I  had 
tried  every  other  road  to  happiness 
without  success — I  determined  now  to 
make  the  experiment,  whether  I  might 
not  be  made  happy  myself,  by  dispen- 
sing happiness  to  otners.  With  this 
view — a  good  feeling  at  work  within 
me-^I  sat  down  to  address  the  doctor. 
I  acknowledged  my  past  misconduct—. 
I  entreated  him  to  forgive  and  forget  it 
—I  assured  him  of  my  unalterable  at- 
tachment to  his  daughter,  and  my  de- 
termination to  make  myself,  if  possi- 
ble, worthy  of  her — I  even  went  so  far 
in  the  paroxysm  of  virtuous  enthu- 
siasm, as  to  beg  that  he  would  become 
my  guide  amd  director  in  all  my  con- 
cerns, promising  to  act  in  every  mat- 
ter in  obedience  to  his  wishes.  Having 
sealed  this  letter,  I  dispatched  it  with 
my  servant,  and  waited  the  result  in 
all  the  misery  which  an  impatient  man 
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endures,  whilst  anything  materially 
afiecting  his  future  wel&re  hang^  in 
doubt. 

*'  My  man  returned  in  a  couple  o£ 
hours  with  a  note  from  Dr  Travers* 
It  was  short,  dignified,  but  not  un* 
kind.  It  expressed  the  satis&ction  of 
the  writer  at  the  promises  made  by  m^^ 
but  it  gave  no  immediate  sanction  to 
my  suit.  '^  To  conceal  from  you,  that 
Lucy's  affections  are  gained,  would/' 
continued  the  billet,  '*  be  impossible; 
but  this  I  am  proud  to  say  of  my 
daughter,  that  she  will  neva:  give  her 
hand  to  any  man  of  whom  her  father 
docs  not  approve.  In  your  case  I  am 
willing  to  believe  as  much  as  in  the 
case  of  other  men ;  but  till  I  see  some 
evidence  that  you  can  act  as  well  as 
protest,  I  must  still  require  you  to  ab- 
stain from  visiting  or  holding  any  in- 
tercourse with  my  child.'  I  cursed 
the  old  man's  suspicious  temper,  and. 
tore  his  letter  into  fragments ;  how  I 
refrained  from  rushing  forth  again 
into  my  former  vicious  habits  is  more 
than  I  can  tell. 

'^  It  has  been  my  invariable  prac- 
tice through  life,  to  act  upon  the  spur 
of  the  moment,  according  as  whim,  or 
rather  destiny,  directed*  I  had  en* 
gaged  myself  to  dine  with  a  party  of 
gambling  friends  this  day,  and  had 
resolved  when  I  rose  in  the  morning 
to  return  from  the  meeting  either  a 
ruined  or  a  recovered  man.  Now  I 
had  neither  spirit  nor  inclination  to 
fulfil  that  engagement.  On  the  con« 
trary,  I  ordered  the  travelling  chariot 
to  be  got  ready,  and  in  an  hour  after 
the  receipt  of  the  doctor's  communica* 
tion,  was  on  my  way  into  the  country. 
My  reasoning  was  tnus : — 

'^  The  doctor  and  Lucy  will,  without 
doubt,  return  home  as  soon  as  she  is 
able  to  travel.  I  am  still  forbidden  to 
call  upon  them ;  and  yet  I  know  that 
if  I  remain  in  town  I  shall  not  be  able 
to  attend  to  the  prohibition.  But  a 
breach  of  it  may  lead  to  the  worst  con- 
sequences, and  therefore  it  is  better, 
even  viewing  the  matter  thus,  to  fly 
from  temptation.  Again,  should  the 
doctor  be  informed  of  my  sudden  de- 
parture, it  will  doubtless  act  favour- 
ably for  me.  He  will  believe  that  my 
protestations  were  sincere,  and  that  I 
really  have  abandoned  for  ever  the 
haunts  of  vice,  with  the  view  of  car- 
rying my  good  resolutions  into  practice. 
Besides,  a  thousand  circumstances  were 
likely  to  operate  in  my  favour  in  the 
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cbuntryj^  nvhich  could  hardly  be  ex« 
pected^to  occur  in  town^— aud  let  me 
do  justice  to  myself,  I  was  then  seri- 
ous in  my  design  of  acquiring  other 
and  better  habits.    Smile  if  you  will 
here,  but  it  is  true.    I  actually  felt 
at  that  time  remorse,  deep  remorse, 
for  my  past  misdeeds.  I  was  actually 
eager  to  begin  my  new  course  of  li- 
ving,— indeed,  a  gentleman  of  your 
doU),  to  whom  in  epistolary  corre- 
spondence I  opened  my  mind,  assured 
me,  that  I  had  experienced  the  new 
birth.    My  correspondent  was  a  pupil 
of  Mr  Simeon,  and  an  intimate  ac-i 
quaintance  of  the  Laureate. 
.    *' Well,  I  returned  to  the  country.   I 
found  all  things  as  lonely  and  comfort- 
less as  they  had  been  when  I  left  it ; 
I  determined  that    they  should  be 
otherwise.    My  first  directions  to  the 
bouse  steward  were,  that  a  huge  caul- 
dron of  good  broth  should  be  made 
ready  every  Tuesday  and  Saturday, 
and  given  to  the  poor.    I  caused  a 
large  portion  of  the  village  church  to 
be  new-pewed  at  my  own  expense,  and 
presented  the  altar  with  a  new  cover- 
ing, the  desk  and  pulpit  with  new 
cushions.    I  visited  the  school;  put 
my  name  down  as  a  subscriber  to  dou- 
ble the  amo At  formerly  given  ;  gave 
directions  that  each  of  the  boys  should 
be  supplied  with  a  cap  and  gaberdine, 
and  each  of  the  girls  with  a  frock  and 
bonnet,  at  my  cost.    I  attended  one  or 
two  parish  meetings ;  looked  narrowly 
into  the  accounts  of  the  overseer ;  or- 
dered relief  (for  no  one  presumed  to 
contradict  my  wishes)  to  several  pau- 
pers who  had  been  previously  refused, 
and  spoke  largely  of  the  necessity  un- 
der which  we  all  lay  of  alleviating 
each  other's  distresses.  Several  poach- 
ers were  brought  before  me  as  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace ;  I  reprimanded  them 
severely ;  but  as  the  crime  had  been 
committed  on  my  own  lands,  I  did  no 
more.    I  dismissed  them,  and  desired 
that  they  would  never  poach  again.  In 
a  word,  the  change  wrought  in  my 
behaviour  and  notions  astonished  all 
men.  I  was  now  talked  of  as  the  good 
squire,  as  the  very  pattern  and  model 
of  a  country  gentleman ;  all  this  oc- 
curred previous  to  the  return  of  the 
rector. 

^^From  the  little  which  I  have  already 
said  of  Dr  Traverses  temper  and  ideas, 
you  will  readily  believe  that  he  suf- 
fered me  not  to  continue  long  in  doubt 
aa  to  the  satisfaction  which  my  pre- 


ftent  oondnet  gare  him.    He  wilMI 
upon  me  a  f&w  days  after  he  had-  t^ 
sumed  his  parochial  labours,  and  ■poke 
to  me  more  as  a  parent  is  wmit  to 
speak  to  his  son,  tmin  a  village  pastOF 
to  his  next  neighbour.    I  was  deeply 
affected.    The  perfect  independence 
of  manner — ^the  more  than  independ* 
ence — the  decided  superiority  which  a 
consciousness  of  rectitude  always  sheds 
over  a  man's  external  actions,  shone 
prominentiy  forth  in  the  good  doctor's 
deportment,  and  I  felt,  and  acknow* 
ledged  it;  ay,  and  with  little,  very 
little  of  the  bitterness  with  whidi  I 
had  been  accustomed  to  feel  it  in  other 
days.    We  became  intimate  friends^ 
My  past  errors  were  blotted  out;  I 
was  admitted  at  all  seasons  to  the  rec- 
tory, and  in  three  months  after  the 
commencement  of  my  reformatiooi 
was  rewarded  with  the  hand  of  Lucy. 
"  If  you  or  any  other  individual  can 
explain  whence  it  arose,  that  I  was 
hardly  put  in  possession  of  the  jBiie 
for  which  I  had  so  long  sighed,  ere  it 
began  to  lose  its  value  in  my  eyes,  I 
wiU  freely  admit  that  men  are  ,noC 
over-ruled  in  their  deeds  and  wills  b 
an  irresistible  fate.   That  I  evor  cea 
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to  love  Lucy — I  say  not  Far  firom 
it.  I  doated  upon  her  ever,  ever :  I 
doat  upon  her  memory  now— I  mean 
that  I  abhor  and  execrate  myself  fkx 
my  behaviour  towards  h^;  But  what 
then?  We hadbeen married  little  more 
than  six  weeks,  when  I  began  to  see  a 
thousand  things  in  her  general  denuea* 
nour  of  which  I  could  not  aj^Kroye. 
Sometimes  she  was  a  great  deal  too 
affectionate  towards  myself,-Hit  was 
silly — nay  it  produced  a  suspicion  that 
it  could  not  be  real.  I  checked  it,  and 
checked  it  rudely.  At  other  times  she 
was  too  cold  and  distant ;  I  more  than 
once  caught  her  weeping.  I  hated 
tears,  and  I  told  her  so.  Then  her 
unwearied  att^tion  to  the  poor  and  to 
the  schools  disgusted  me.  I  became 
gloomy,  morose.  Irritable.  At  last  I 
determined  to  return  again  into  paldio 
life.  Ambition  was  now '.the  idol  of 
my  worship.  I  resolved  to  shine  in 
Parliament,  and  for  this  purpose  I 
bargained  for  a  seat,  as  the  representa.* 
tive  of  a  neighbouring  borough,  at  the 
trifling  cost  of  seven  uousand  pounds; 
^^  My  gentle  Lucy  endeavoured  onoe, 
and  only  once,  to  divert  me  from  my- 
scheme.  As  a  matter  of  course,  I  w/^ 
|mted  her  opposition  to  the  worst -mon 
tives,  and  in  truth,  had  my  mind  not 
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been  preriously  made  up  to  the  mat- 
ter, the  very  fact  of  her  having  ven- 
tured to  speak  against  it  would  have 
determined  me,  I  brought  my  bar- 
gain to  a  close.  To  msLke  good  my 
stipulations,  I  was  obliged  once  more 
'to  have  recourse  to  the  plan  of  an  an- 
nuity ;  and  a8  my  creditor  chanced  to 
be  aware  that  the  estate  was  entailed, 
he  farther  insisted  upon  my  insuring 
my  life.  For  the  loan  of  seven  thou- 
sand pounds,  I  accordingly  lessened  my 
revenues  by  seven  hundred;  having 
little  more  tnan  twelve  hundred  a-year 
to  support  my  new  dignity. 

''  For  some  time  after  the  commence- 
ment of  my  career  as  a  senator,  I  was 
myself  conscious  of  a  change  for  the 
better,  both  in  my  habits  and  notions. 
There  was  some  excitation  continu- 
ally on  my  mind.  I  desired  to  take  a 
lead  as  a  speaker ;  once  or  twice  I  was 
fortunate,  and  my  success  delighted 
me.  But  like  most  men  in  a  similar 
situation,  I  'permitted  my  vanity  to 
carry  me  beyond  my  depth.  I  ven- 
tured to  oppose  the  minister  on  a  Ques- 
tion which  I  had  never  studiea ;  I 
gave  utterance  to  certain  common- 
places badly  put  together,  and  ending 
in  nothing.  The  honourable  gentle- 
man who  replied,  turned  me  into  utter 
ridicule ;  I  reached  my  hom^  in  a  state 
of  insanity. 

^^  And  now  I  come  to  a  detail  of  the 
blackest  part  in  my  black  course.  I 
hated  the  man  who  had  thus  silenced 
me,  with  the  hatred  of  a  brother  who 
has  quarrelled  with  his  brother.  Mine 
was  not  a  rancour  to  be  appeased  by 
anything  short  of  the  death  of  him 
who  had  offended  me.  There  was  not 
a  morning  of  my  life,  part  of  which 
was  not  now  devoted  to  pistol  shooting. 
I  practised  till  I  could  split  a  ball  upon 
the  edge  of  my  knife,  or  snuff  a  can- 
dle at  twelve  paces  distant;  and  as 
soon  as  I  had  attained  this  degree  of 
perfection,  I  laid  myself  out  for  a 
quarrel.  In  public  and  in  private  I 
sought  every  opportunity  to  insult  and 
irritate  my  opponent.  I  strove  to  sa- 
tirize him  as  he  had  satirized  me,  be- 
fore the  House;  but  I  was  no  wit, 
and  my  satire  consequently  degenera- 
ted into  personal  invective :  I  was  call- 
ed to  order.  Out  of  doors  I  was  more 
successful.  Though  a  brave  man,  he 
was  exceedingly  good-tempered,  and 
either  did  not,  or  would  not,  see  my 
intentions  for  some  time.    At  length, 
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however,  I  insulted  him  so  grassly  lii 
the  lobby  of  the  Opera-house,  that  it 
was  out  of  his  power  to  pass  it  by ; 
he  sent  me  a  messa&e.  I  accepted  his 
challenge ;  and  as  there  was  some  risk 
of  the  affair  getting  wind,  I  proposed , 
that  we  should  settle  our  dispute  wiA« 
out  delay.  We  met  at  an  early  hour 
the  following  morning,  and  at  the  first 
fire  I  shot  him  through  the  heart. 

"  Was  I  happy  after  this  ? — hj  no 
means.  Matters  had  been  so  well  ar« 
ranged,  that  though  all  the  world 
knew  by  what  hand  my  victim  had 
met  his  death,  the  coroner's  jury  found 
themselves  at  a  loss  to  say  on  whom 
the  suspicion  of  guilt  should  rest.  As 
far  as  my  immediate  fortunes  were 
concerned,  therefore,  I  experiencJed 
from  the  result  of  the  duel  no  incon* 
venience  whatever;  but  my  mind  was 
never  for  an  instant  at  rest.  If  ever 
man  deliberately  committed  murder,  I 
did.  I  prepared  myself  before-hand 
for  a  meeting — I  studiously  sought  for 
it — ^and  I  went  to  attend  it  in  the  firm 
determination  of  destroying  my  enemy 
if  I  could.  Were  it  possible  to  believel 
that  men  are  free  agents — ^were  I  not 
perfectly  satisfied  that  we  never  act 
out  as  fate  decrees — I  should  regs^ 
myself  as  the  most  guilty  and  cold« 
blooded  of  assassins.  Nay,  let  me  ac- 
knowledge my  own  inconsistency;  such 
was  the  light  in  which  I  then  viewed 
— such  is  the  light  in  which  I  some« 
times  view  myself  still. 

"  From  that  fatal  day,  I  became  more 
than  ever  a  torment  to  myself,  and  to 
all  around  me.  To  Lucy  I  was  abso« 
lutely  cruel.  We  had  been  roamed 
upwards  of  a  year  and  a  half,  and  she 
brought  me  no  child.  Shall  I  confess 
it  ?  I  upbraided  her  for  this,  as  if  it 
were  something  blameable  on  her  part) 
and  yet  I  loved  her  all  the  while  with 
an  intensity  such  as  few  married  men 
experience  for  their  wives.  Amiable 
and  eentle  being !  She  bore  my  re- 
proaches with  the  meekness  of  an  an« 
gel;  she  wept  under  them,  but  she 
never  complained.  Her  father  believed 
to  the  last  that  she  was  the  happiest 
of  women,  and  I  the  best  of  husbands. 
Everything,  too,  went  wrong  with  me. 
I  lost  all  interest  in  public  business; 
the  very  gaming-talue  produced  not 
sufficient  excitement.  I  had  reconrse 
to  the  bottle.  Among  bon-vivants  and 
jolly  souls,  none  were  no)y  my  supe- 
riors; and  I  reeled  home>  morning 
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after  monuiig,  only  to  overwhelm  with 
leproaches  and  abiwe  one  who  never 
gave  me  cause  to  reproach  her,  even 
through  inadvertence. 

^^  ^  a  natural  consequence  upon  the 
kind  of  life  which  I  had  led,  my  afi&irs 
became  deeply  involved.  Creditors  were 
importunate;  and  the  very  Jews  re- 
fused to  furnish  me  with  money,  ex- 
cept on  terms  such  as  even  I  perceived 
to  be  ruinous.  At  last  an  execution 
was  threatened ;  my  furniture,  plate, 
horses,  carriages,  were  all  about  to  be 
adied.  -  What  was  now  to  be  done  I 
ndther  knew  nor  cared. 

"  My  wife,  though  the  daughter  of  a 
country  clergyman,  was  connected, 
both  by  the  father  and  mother's  side, 
with  several  families  of  distinction. 
One  of  her  maternal  uncles  had  held 
some  high  situation  in  India,  and  her 
cousin  now  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  his 
toil,  which  he  himself  never  lived  to 
eigoy.  He  mixed  with  the  best  cir- 
cles—supported a  splendid  establish- 
ment— and  withal  was  regarded,  by 
those  who  knew  him,  as  a  person  of 
singularly  kind  heart  and  correct  mo- 
rals. Of  course  he  visited  liis  cousin 
when  she  appeared  in  the  hemisphere 
cf  London  as  the  wife  of  an  M.  P. ; 
and  as  she  liked  his  society  we  saw  a 
good  deal  of  him.  Only  conceive^  sir, 
X  became  jealous,  madly  jealous,  of 
that  man.  I  contrasted  his  frank,  open, 
and  affectionate  manner,  with  my  own 
pettish  and  inconsistent  deportment. 
I  could  not  deny  that  the  first  was  far 
more  attractive  than  the  last,  and  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  must  be 
•o  regarded  by  my  wife.  There  want- 
ed but  some  decided  act  of  friendship 
on  his  part  towards  Lucy  to  convince 
me,  Uiat  a  criminal  passion  subsisted 
between  them. 

'*  When  the  execution  above  referred 
to  actually  occurred,  Lucy,  worn  cut 
with  irregular  hours,  and  broken  in 
spirit  by  my  unkind  treatment,  was  ex- 
ceedingly ill ; — the  effect  of  the  seizure 
of  our  numiture  was  to  increase  her  ill- 
ness to  an  alarming  degree.  I  was  not 
within  when  the  bsuliffs  arrived,  other- 
wise I  should  have  probably  done 
some  deed  which  might  have  been  the 
means  of  cutting  short  my  course,  as 
it  deserved  to  be  cut  sborL  The  news 
was  brought  to  me  at  a  moment  when 
my  last  guinea  was  staked  upon  the 
turn  of  a  die.  The  throw  was  against 
me,  80  I  rushed  forth  with  the  firm 
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determination  fof  committing  inkHb, 
First,  howevor,  I  resolved  to  n#^wifli 
my  own  eyes  how  matten  itood  «l 
home:  for  which  purpose  I  flew  toi- 
wards  Harley  Street.  I  was  met  «t 
mv  own  door  by  Mr  Blake,  Lucyfs 
relative. 

"  '  For  God's  sake  go  In  and  comlbtt 
your  wife,  St  Clair,  said  he ;  '  abe 
IS  very  ilL  I  am  now  on  my  way  lor 
a  physician.' 

"  I  passed  him  without  speaking  a 
word.  The  bailifis  were  gone;  the 
furniture  and  effects  all  stood  as  I  lad 
left  them  in  the  morning.-  I  beliewd 
that  I  was  in  a  dream.  I  ran  up  stairs, 
to  my  wife's  apartment,  and  found  her 
lying  upon  a  sofa  in  violent  hysterics. 
Her  maid  was  attending  to  her  as  well 
as  she  could,  but  I  desired  her  to  leane 
the  room,  and  she  did  so. 

"  *  How  is  this,  Lucy?'  said  I,afibct- 
ing  to  be  calm.  '  Have  done  witli 
these  airs,  and  tell  me  how  it  comes 
abofit  that  there  are  no  bailifis  in  the 
house.  I  thought  that  an  ezecntioM 
had  been  going  on.' 

*' '  And  so  it  was,'  cried  she,  strag«i 
gling  to  subdue  her  emotions:  '  We 
were  indeed  ruined;  but  Blake^-^ 
good,  kind  Blake,--discharged  the 
debt,  and  we  are  still  left  in  possesiioa 
of  our  house. — Oh,  Charles^  I  wiM 
never,  never  upbraid  you  with  the  past; 
but  let  us  change  our  mode  of  living. 
How  happy  were  we  at  ClaremontL 
till ' 

" '  Till  what  ?'  exclaimed  I,  madly  ; 
^  Till  I  took  into  family,  and  to  my 
bosom,  a  wretch  that  has  dishonomed 
me ! — Blake,  Blake,  eternally  Blake  I 
— He  paid  the*  debt,  and  how  was  he 
paid  ?^ 

"  ^  Charles,'  replied  Lucy  rising;  and 
with  dignity,  ^  this  is  the  worst  of  alii 
Neglect,  harshness,  cruelty,  I  coold 
bear ;  but  to  hear  you  insinuate  aught 
against  my  honour,  or  that  of  my  can* 
sin,  to  whom  you  are  so  deeply  in4 
debted ' 

'^  My  brain  was  on  fire.  I  replied 
not ;  but  struck  her  violently  in  tfa* 
face  with  my  clenched  fist.  She  fbU— 
a  corner  of  the  fender  entered  her 
temple — and  she  never  moved  again  1 

*'  A  notion  very  generally  prevaila» 
that  insane  persons,  at  least  during 
the  paroxysms  of  insanity,  are  igno^ 
rant  of  all  things  which  pass  around 
them.    The  notion  is  not  more  com* 
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tnonihan  erroneous.  I  have  been  tbe 
inhabitant  of  a  cell  for  six  long  years, 
•— mad^  ravuigj  outrageously  niad>— 
and  there  occurred  not  an«vent^  either 
to  myself  or  others,  of  which  I  was 
not  perfectly  aware  at  the  time,  and  of 
which  I  retain  not  now  the  clearest 
recollection.  I  saw  numbers  of  wretch- 
es, the  slaves  indeed  of  a  wayward 
fancy,  but  I  never  saw  one  who  felt 
not  that  he  was  not  where  he  ought 
to  be,  or  where  nature  designed  him 
to  be.  For  myself  I  had  no  fancy. 
My  sole  desire^  it  is  affirmed,  was  to 
destroy  all  who  came  within  my  reach, 
or  to  destroy  myself. — How  was  this 
prevented  ?    You  shall  know. 

'^  Having  tried  every  other  method 
in  vain — having  torn  my  back  with 
the  whip — subjected  me  to  the  re- 
straint of  a  strait  waistcoat — chained 
me  down  for  days  together  to  my  crib 
— and  finding,  as  it  was  affirmed,  that 
I  possessed  craft  enough  to  be  calm 
till  I  was  released,  and  only  till  then, 
the  tyrants  vented  their  spleen  upon 
me  thus.  I  recollect  the  occasion  well. 
I  had  been  for  some  time  fastened  by 
a  long  chain,  which,  passing  througn 
a  hole  in  the  partition,  enabled  tne 
keeper,  6y  going  into  the  next  cell,  to 
draw  me  close  against  the  wall  at  plea- 
sure. This  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
doing  several  times  a-day,  and  then 
lashed  me  till  the  exercise  wearied 
his  arm.  If  I  had  been  violent  be- 
fore, such  treatment  of  course  increa- 
sed my  violence.  I  no  sooner  felt  the 
chain  tightened  than  I  roared  like  a 
wild  beast ;  and  when  the  brute  ap- 
peared^ armed  as  he  invariably  was, 
with  a  heavy  cart  whip,  I  gnashed  my 
teeth  upon  him  in  impotent  fury.— 
But  I  had  my  revenge.  With  the 
straw  allowed  me  in  lieu  of  a  bed,  I 
so  stuffi^'d  the  chain,  that  it  could  not 
be  forced  through  the  aperture.  One 
morning  the  wretch  strove  in  vain  to 
draw  me  up  as  usual ;  he  failed,  and 
trusting,  I  suppose,  to  the  effect  of 
habitual  terror  upon  my  mind,  ven- 
tured to  come  witnin  my  reach.  Ha, 
it  was  a  glorious  moment[!  I  shrunk 
up  as  I  had  been  wont  to  do,  into  the 
corner,  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving 
him;  he  followed,  brandishing  his 
whip,  and  prepared  to  strike.  One 
bound  brought  him  within  my  clutch. 
Sir,  I  had  no  weapons  but  my  hands 
and  feet,  but  they  were  suffiaent.  I 
caught  him  by  the  hair,  dashed  him 


cm  his  fiice  to  the  groimd,  and  then 
planting  my  knees  strongly,  uposi  his 
shoulders,  I  tore  his  h^  Mok  till 
the  joints  of  the  neck  began  to  give 
way.  Fortunately  for  him,  the  strngh 
gle  had  been  overheard,  and  assistimce 
arrived  just  in  time  to  save  his  worUi^i 
less  life. 

''  It  was  in  consequence  of  that  act 
that  a  new  mode  of  restraint  was  ex« 
ercised  upon  me.    An  iron  collar  was 
rivetted  round  my  neck,  to  which  was 
attached  a  massive  chain,  only  twelve 
inches  in  length.     This  was  again 
made  fast  to  a  ring  in  a  strong  iron 
pillar,  so  formed  as  that  it  could  slide 
upwards  or  downwards ;  the  pillar  it« 
self  being  built  into  the  wall,  and  of 
the  height  of  six  feet.  RoiU|d  my  bo« 
dy  another  iron  girdle  of  vast  strength 
was  soldered,  about   two  inches  in 
width,  attached  to  which  were  two 
circular  projections,  one  on  each  side, 
for  the  purpose  of  pinioning  and  re- 
straining my  arms.    To  keep  the  gir« 
die  in  its  place  again,  other  bars  crossi 
ed  my  shoulders,  and  were  rivetted 
to  it  botli  before  and  behind ;  whilst 
a  couple  of  links,  connecting  the  col- 
lar with  the  shoulder-straps,  and  a 
couple  of  chains  fastening  the  back* 
bars  to  the  pillar, — all  power  of  moving 
head,  hands,  and  arms  was  taken  away 
from  me.     Thus  was  I  kept  for  four 
whole  years.    I  could  lie  down,  it  is 
true,  because  my  trough  was  jplaced 
close  to  the  wall,  and  t^  ring  m  the 
pillar  being  made  to  slrae,  permitted 
me  to  stoop  or  stand  upri^t.    But 
when  I  did  lie,  it  was  only  on  my  back^ 
the  sharp  pomts  in  the  girdle  effec- 
tually hipdering  me  from  resting  oa 
my  sides.    Nor  were  the  miscreants 
contented  with  this.    They  chained 
my  right  leg  to  the  trough,  in  order, 
as  they  said,  to  guard  against  violence 
from  kicking.  Standing  and  lying  were 
accordingly  the  only  changes  of  pos- 
ture ;  I  could  not  walk,  for  the  cnain 
which  held  me  to  the  wall  measured 
no  more  than  twelve  inches.  Mv  gar- 
ments rotted  from  my  back,  ana  were 
replaced  by  a  blanket ;  my  food  was 
hsdf-dressed  lumps  of  beef  without 
salt,  and  potatoes;  and  then  for  my 
amusement — ^music,  I  had  music— 
but  it  was  the  inusic  of  damned  spi-. 
rits — the  howls  and  execrations  of  the 
furious — ^the  laugh  and  shriek  of  the 
idiot — ^these  were  the  only  sounds  to 
which  I  listened  by  day  and  by  night. 
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till  my  beard  had  grown  to  my  chin, 
and  the  nails  of  my  fingers  were  like 
the  talons  of  an  eagle. 

<^  Thus  was  it  till  a  change  took 
^oe  in  the  arrangement  of  the  asy- 
lum. How  it  came  ahout^  I  know 
not ;  hut  after  enduring  this  treatment 
for  a  series  of  years^  I  was  one  day  set 
at  liberty,  and  furnished  with  proper 
clothing.  Whether  my  mind  was  ever 
in  a  state  of  chaos,  I  cannot  tell.  There 
4ire  moments  when  I  believe  it.  There 
flure  others  when  I  believe  it  not ;  per- 
haps it  may  be  the  case  still. 

'*  I  was  aet  free  as  odc  cured.  They 
told  me  that  my  wife  died  from  acci- 
■dentally  foiling  upon  the  fender,  and 
ihat  my  grief  for  her  decease  turned 
•my  bram.  Poor  fools,  they  knew  not 
;^liat  it  was  I  who  killed  her. 

'^  My  af&irs  had,  during  the  period 
4a£  my  eonfinement,  in  some  degree  re- 
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covered  themselvea ;  but  I  waa  itfll  an 
embarrassed  man.  To  hdp  me  oat  of 
my  embarrassments,  an  iqppomtment 
in  India  was  procured  fca*  me.  There 
I  have  spent  the  last  ten  yieaiv,  and 
with  the  mode  of  my  return  you  are 
acquainted." 


Thus  ended  a  tale  as  wild  and  ex-i 
travagant  as  any  which  I  ever  per- 
used. The  impression  left  upon  my 
own  mind  was,  tnat  the  poor  gentleman 
laboured  under  a  derangement  of  in« 
tellect  when  he  compUied  it.  I  be* 
lieve  it  is  no  uncommon  matter  for 
insane  persons  to  fancy  thenisdves 
stained  with  a  thousand  crimes  which 
they  never  perpetrated,  and  the  vic- 
tims of  a  thousand  evils  which  they 
never  endured;  and  I  am  strongly 
disposed  to  hold  that  opinion  in  the 
case  of  my  shipwrecked  guest. 


ON  THE  DRAMATIC  POWERS  OF  THE  AUTHOR  OF  WAVERLEY. 


Why  does  not  ilie  Author  of  Waverley 
write  a  play  ?  The  question  has  been 
'often  asked,  but  I  do  not  know  that  I 
have  ever  heard  it  fully  and  satisfac- 
torily answered.  No  less  an  authori- 
tjr  than  Sir  Walter  Scott,  has  given 
Ins  opinion,  that  the  habits  of  narra- 
tion unfit  a  novelist  for  a  species  of 
composition  whidi  consists  altogether 
of  aialogue'^  and  of  dialogue  from 
which  the  narrative  and  the  descrip- 
tive must  be  wholly  banished.  This 
is  nothing  else  than  saying,  ihat  the 
novelist  requires  larger  and  more  va- 
ried powers  than  the  dramatic  writer. 
Dialogue,  choice  of  character  and  in- 
cident, are  common  to  both.  The 
difierence  lies  in  narrating  and  de- 
scribing, in  the  novel,  what  is  not 
written  in  the  drama,  but  represented 
in  the  scenery,  or  done  by  the  actors 
on  the  stage.  The  triumph  of  the 
drama  is  in  the  incidents  which  dc- 
velope  passion,  and  the  language  which 
gives  it  utterance ;  and  it  is  the  power 
which  the  Great  Unknown  possesses, 
of  throwing  his  characters  into  those 
situations  in  which  the  human  heart 
works  the  strongest,  and  suffers  the 
deepest,  and  of  giving  to  the  keenest 
anguish,  and  the  most  stormy  i)assion, 
language  of  terrible  fidelity,  that  has 
placed   his  tvritings   upon ,  a  level. 


scarcely  ever  approadhed  but  by  him^ 
with  the  wonders  of  Homer  and  Shdc* 
speare.  In  mere  description,  it  ia 
true,  he  yields  to  no  poet,  not  ta  the 
highest,  of  ancient  or  modem  ti«M8« 
The  landscape  almost  Uvea  in  fala 
page.  It  is  truer  than  painting.  Hiere 
IS  an  extent  in  the  grouping,  and -a 
minute  variety,  which  no  pencil  could 
picture.  We  tremble  at  me  brink  oC 
a  precipice,  and  listen  for  the  voice  of 
the  waters  that  are  raging  and  roaziiM^ 
below.  We  shudder  at  the  appfoaS 
of  a  devouring  flood,  and  at  tine  n^id 
ruin  which  it  spreads  aa  it  advanoea. 
We  are  hurried  along  in  die  tnnhilt 
of  the  battle;  and » see,  not  posture, 
but  action  ;  not  the  struggle  of  a  dn- 
gle  moment,  but  a  succession  of  dan« 
gers  and  achievements.  In  no  ofiher 
writings,  except  those  of  the  great 
poets  I  have  just  mentioned,  and  per- 
haps the  productions  of  the  £eBi 
Athenian  orator,  (for  eloquence^  m  its 
highest  state,  differs  little  from  poie 
poetry,)  do  we  find  so  many  passages^ 
in  which  we  are  prone  to  forge^^ut 
we  are  not  beholders  or  hearers,  but 
readers  only,  in  which  we  grow  un. 
conscious  that  our  conceptions  are 
awakened  merely  by  the  magi^  which 
genius  can  lend  to  language.  • 
But  it  is  surely  too  much  to  say,  $liat 
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because  description  is  more  diffuse  than 
dlitlogae,  that  he  who  excels  in  both' 
^combined,  may  not  succeed  in  eithet 
separately.  Still  more  inconsistent  is 
it  to  maintain,  that  the  writer  whose 
grandest  feats  are  performed  by  ex- 
hibiting the  passions  through  the  lan- 
guage of  those  they  agitate,  and  by 
means  of  such  situations  as  best  un- 
fold them,  could  not  excel  in  a  kind 
of  composition,  confined  to  that  work 
only.  It  is  easy  to  show  by  reference, 
bptn  to  particular  parts  of  the  novels 
of  the  Author  of  Waverley,  and  gene- 
rally to  those  of  his  tales  which  have 
been  most  popular,  that  his  most  suc- 
cessful efforts  have  been  in  passages 
essentially  dramatic.  I  shall  select 
but  two  of  these  passages,  both  of 
which  shall  be  from  Ivanhoe ;  and  I 
select  from  that  tale,  chiefly  because, 
highly  dramatic  as  it  is  throughout^ 
its  descriptions  have  been  often  deem- 
ed the  principal  cause  of  its  great  po- 
pularity. 

The  first  is  the  interview  between 
Rebecca  and  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert, 
in  the  chamber  of  her  confinement  in 
Front-de-Boeuf's  castle.  Bois-Guil- 
bert, a  Templar,  sworn  to  celibacy  by 
the  vows  of  his  order,  had  taken  Re- 
becca and  her  father  prisoners,  in  an 
excursion  from  the  castle.  He  enters 
her  apartment,  and'  after  confessing 
his  rank  and  calling,  and  seeking  in 
vain  to  win  her  by  persuasion  to  his 
desires,  threatens  her  with  violence  by 
the  right  of  the  conqueror  over  his 
captive.  The  situation,  even  at  this 
moment,  is  fraught  with  harrowing 
interest.  A  woman,  young,  lovely, 
and  a  captive,  of  a  degraded  caste,  yet 
with  a  loftiness  of  soul  that  never 
.  left  her  for  a  moment,  through  danger 
or  debasement,  stands,  alone  and  de- 
fenceless, under  the  licentious  gaze, 
and  within  the  grasp,  of  a  lawless  and 
remorseless  ruffian,  come  with  the 
avowed  purpocs  of  violating  her  ho- 
nour. Escape  is  impossible ;  suppli- 
cation is  useless ;  resistance  vain.  The 
ruin  of  the  victim  seems  inevitable. 
The  next  instant,  by  one  prompt  and 
decisive  act  of  heroic  fortitude^that 
act  her  own— she  is  snatched  from  the 
sacrifice.  But  it  is  only  to  encounter 
another  peril,  scarcely  less  horrible. 
Opening  a  latticed  window,  she  springs 
upon  the  battlement,  and  exulting  in 
the  alternative  of  the  dreadliil  death 
which  the  precipice  offers  to  her,  she 
taunts  the  ravisiner  with  her  security 
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from  his  violence.  Never  did  drama- 
tic poet  imagine  a  situation  more  in- 
tensely agitating.  Never  did  any  ^X 
conceive  a  more  lofty  instance  of  the 
moral  sublime;  the  love  of  purity, 
the  dread  of  dishonour,  the  intrepid 
dignity  of  habitual  virtue,  joined  to  a 
high  sense  of  what  she  deemed  due  to 
the  ancient  faith  of  her  fathers — a 
faith  which  she  cherished  with  a  spirit 
unbroken  by  fatigue,  captivity,  soli- 
tude, and  insult— all  urging  weak  wo- 
man to  brave  the  King  of  Terrors  in 
one  of  his  most  appalling  forms.  One 
might  well  expect  tnat  language  would 
faint  under  the  effort  to  give  expres- 
sion to  the  emotions  which,  at  such  a 
crisis,  must  agitate  such  a  being.  The 
author  tries  the  experiment ;  and  the 
success  is,  if  possible,  more  wonder- 
ful than  the  previous  work  which 
made  success  so  hazardous;  The  sen- 
timents that  burst  from  his  heroine, 
are  those  which  alone  could  sustain 
her  at  the  elevation  to  which  he  had 
raised  her ;  defiance  to  her  brutal  foe ; 
an  appeal  to  her  religion,  which  she 
was  saving  f^om  pollution  in  her  own 
person ;  an  expression  of  horror  at 
the  fate  f^om  wiiich,  by  her  own  high 
cburiage,  she  is  thus  rescued,  mixed 
with  triumph  at  the  dreadful  means 
of  refuge  to  which  she  resorts.  Dra- 
matic poetry  furnishes  not  a  speech 
of  sublimer  pathos  than  that  com- 
prised in  these  brief  words  :-^*'  Sub- 
mit to  my  fate ! — ^And  sacred  Heaven ! 
to  what  fate  ? — embrace  thy  religion  ! 
and  what  religion  can  it  be  that  har- 
bours such  a  villain  ? — Thou  the  best 
lance  of  theTemplars! — cravenKntghtf 
"^forsworn  Priest! — 1  spit  at  thee, 
and  I  defy  thee.  The  Crod'of  Abra* 
ham's  promise  hath  opened  an  escape 
to  his  daughter — even  from  this  abyss 
of  infamy. ' 

Nor  is  this  alL  The  whole  dialogue 
which  foUows  is  held  to  the  same  ele- 
vation ;  nor,  to  the  conclusion  of  this 
wonderful  scene,  does  it  descend  for 
one  moment.  It  is  rather  enhanced 
by  the  final  conquest  gained  by  an 
unprotected  Jewish  maiden  over  the 
haughty  Templar,  a  warrior,  and  a 
conqueror,  cowed  by  the  fearless  va- 
lour of  mere  unaided  virtue,  into  an 
^  involuntary  homage  to  its  purity.  I 
may  observe  here,  that  this  is  a  kind  of 
contrast,  which  is,  in  all  works  of  the 
imi^^ination,  especially  those  of  the 
dramatic  kin<1,  of  infinite  power.  It 
is  when. moral  strength,  coming  in 
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aid  of  physical  weakness^  wins  an  uii- 
expected  victory  over  mere  brute  phy- 
sical force^  which  seemed^  and  was 
bielieved^  to  be  above  resistance. 

The  other  passage  which  I  shall 
notice,  is  that  of  Rebecca's  trial  for 
pretended  witchcraft.    The  Templar 
has  borne   her  off  from  Front-de- 
Hoeuf's  castle  when  it  was  stormed 
and  burned,  and  has  concealed  her  in 
the  establishment  of   his  order,  nt 
Templestowe.    She  is  discovered  by 
the  Grand  Master  ;  and  the  Waiden, 
a  friend  of  Bois-Guilbert,  persuades 
him,  as  the  only  means  of  escaping  the 
punishment  incurred  by  a  Templar 
convicted  of  an  intrigue  with  an  in- 
fidel, to  sanction  a  charge,  preferred 
against  Rebecca,  of  having  employed 
sorcery  to  seduce  him.     Before  the 
whole  body  of  the  Templars,  assembled 
in  their  hall  with  all  the  pomp  of  the 
order,  with  the  Grand  Master,  a  weak 
;(nd  austere  bigot,  at  their  head,  she 
is  brought  forth,  without  an  advocate 
or  an  attendant,  to  answer  a  charge, 
in  establishing  which  the  pride  of  the 
order,  anxious  that  the  frailty  of  a 
brother  should  be  proved  not  to  have 
flowed  from  human  corruption— the 
universal  belief  in  the  existence  and 
efficacy  of  witchcraft — and  the  detes- 
tation in  which  the  age  and  country 
held  her  race — conspired  to  overwhelm 
a  beautiful  Jewess,  whose  loveliness 
was  considered  as  the  instrument,  and 
therefore  taken  as  a  proof,  of  her 
guilt.    Here  again  she  was  alone,  a 
woman,  and  defenceless;  before  ad- 
verse and  interested  judges — an  arm- 
ed tribunal — an  ecclesiastical  court — 
clothed  with  the  triple  terrors  of  arms, 
religion,  and  law ;  from  whose  judg- 
ment, in  those  bigotted  and  forceful 
times,  appeal  was  hopeless.     Can  any 
addition  be  conceived  possible,  to  the 
sympathies  arising  from  this  subjec- 
tion  of  innocence  unprotected,  and 
beauty  made  a  crime,  before  interest- 
ed guilt,  brandishing  a  stern,  remorse- 
less, and  resistless  power  ?    The  au- 
thor finds  a  circumstance  to  make 
pity  still  more  deep  and  painful,  by 
enhancing  our  sense  of  the  purity  of 
the  victim,  and  of  the  heartless  rigour 
oif  her  enemies.  She  is  ordered  to  un- 
veil. She  pleads  in  excuse  the  customs 
of  her  people,  that  a  maiden  should 
not  stand  uncovered  "  when  alone  in 
an  assembly  of  strangers."    At  the 
stem  mandate  of  the  Grand  Master, 
the  guards  are  al)out  rudely  to  unveil 
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her. — "  Nay,  but  for  the  love  of  your 
own  daughters,"  she  cried,  addresnng     ^ 
the  senior  jut^es; — *' alas,  you  have  bo 
daughters ! — ^butfor  the  remembrance 
of  your  mothers— for  the  love  of  your 
sisters,  and  of  female  decency,  let  me 
not  be  thus  handled  in  your  presenioe. 
It  suits  not  a  maiden  to  be  diarobed 
by  sucli  rude  grooms. — I  will  obev 
you,"  (and  she  withdrew  her  ▼eil-) 
**  Te  are  elders  among  ijovr  people;  akd 
at  yotir  command,  I  will  show  vou  the 
feaivres  of  an  ill-fated  maiden.      The 
scene  did  not  require  this  last  exqui- 
site touch  of  nature,  the  excuse  wnich 
the  poor  persecuted  Jewish  maid^  finr-* 
ced  to  forego  the  decent  customs  of 
her  race,  thus   makes  to  her  own 
wounded  modesty,  when  she  telli  her 
judges  that  she  will  obey  them,  be- 
cause they  are  elders  among  thdr  peo« 
pie. 

But  in  a  few  moments  the  character 
of  the  scene  changes.    Pity  gives  way 
to  admiration.  Rebecca  appears  aw^ain, 
cool,  collected,  fearless  in  tne  midst  of 
danger,  as  when  before  she. looked 
down  without  a  shudder  upon  death, 
and  stood  vdth  an  eye  that  '^  quailed 
not,"  and  a  cheek  that  "  blanched 
not,"  upon  the  brink  of  the  battle* 
ment.    She  is  condemned  to  die  the 
death  of  a  sorceress — to  be  burnt  alin^ 
Yet  her  spirit  bends  not.  She  suppB- 
cates  no  mercy  from  h^  judges,  nor 
intercession  from  her  accuser ;  but 
with  the  boldness  and  pride  of  con«« 
scious  innocence,  indignant  at  a  charge, 
not  against   her  piety  merely^  out 
against  the  purity  of  her  maimni  ho-p 
nour,  she  turns  tp  Bois-Guilbert  and 
cries, — *'  To  himself— yes,  Brian  de 
Bois-Guilbert,  to  thyself  I  appeal* 
whether   these   accusations  are  nol 
false  ? — as  monstrous  and  calumnioos 
as  they  are  deadly  ?"  There  is  a  pause ; 
all  eyes  turn  to  Bois-G^bert ;  he  is 
silent.    "  Speak,"  she  says,  "  if  thou 
art  a  man — if  Uiou  art  a  Chiistiaii^    " 
speak!  I  conjure  thee,  by  the  habit 
which  thou  dost  wear — ^by  the  name 
thou  dost  inherit — by  the  knighthbod 
thou  dost  vaunt — by  the  honour  of 
thy  mother—by  the  tomb  and  tbe 
bones  of  thy  father — I  conjure  thee  to 
say,  are  these  things  trUe  r" 

The  group  and  the  situation  in  tli&r 
scene,  to  say  nothing  now  of  tbe  aa« , 
tonishing  powers  of  Isngaage  display- 
ed  in  it,  have,  for  dramatic  efiect, 
been  seldom  equalled.  The  Pjaoe,  tlie 
assemblage,  are  imposing.    The  cha« 
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racters^  strongly  marked  as  individuals  nature,  but  does  not  step  beyond  them^ 
throughout  the  work,  are  here  brought  she  adopts  the  suggestion  on  the  iu* 
out  in  full  and  clear  developemcnt.  stant,  and,  for  a  time,  she  is  saved. 
Tlie  Grand  Master,  a  gloomy  reli-  The  suspense  and  anxiety  impressed 
gionist,  severe  and  self-denying  in  his  on  the  reader  or  the  audience  by  such 
own  person,  devoted  to  the  interests  a  scene,  is  extreme.  Here,  as  in  the 
of  his  order,  and  sore  of  any  imputa-  passage  before  referred  to,  there  seems 
tjou  on  its  credit, — the  sworn  foe  of  no  hope  of  refiige.*  Bois-Guilbert,  who 
the  infidel,  sits  in  judgment  on  a  Jew-  alone  could  prove  her  innocence,  is 
ess,  accused  of  having  corrupted,  by  her  accuseri  Even  thfe  poor  grateful 
hellish  arts,  the  purity  of  a  Templar,  creature,  who  had  been  cured  by  her 
Still  the  Grand  Master  is.  a  man.  Pity  skill  in  medicinal9>  and  had  come  for- 
for  the  youth,  the  beauty,  and  the  in-  ward  to  disprove  the  charge  of  sorcery 
trepidity  of  the  victim,  all  friendless  by  giving  evidence  of  her  beneficent 
as  she  is,  incline  him  to  clemency ;  acts,  is  deemed  only  to  have  confirmr 
but  habit,  superstition,  and  the  spirit  ed  her  guilt,  which  is  presumed  from 
of  his  order,  are  too  strong  for  nat\ire,  the  very  skill  thus  pleaded  in  her  fa- 
and  he  finally  remains  stem  and  in-  vour.  The  judges  are  convinced,  and 
flexible.  Bois-Guilbert,  a  man  not  inexorable ;  but  she  is  again  preser- 
wholly  vicious,  but  of  violent  passions,  ved  in  a  manner  the  most  unexpected 
which  long  indulgence  had  made  nn-  and  sudden.  And  again,  to  crown  the 
governable,  and  which  had  choked  triumphs  of  the  poet's  genius,  she  is 
up,  though  not  quite  destroyed,  the  her  own  preserver, 
early  seeds  of  virtue,  stands  struggling  But  strong  as  is  the  temptation,  I 
between,  on  the  one  hand,  ardentlove,  must  for  the  present  forbear  from  far- 
or  a  passion  of  equal  force  which  ther  allusion  to  particular  passages, 
usurped  its  place,  inspiring  a  rude  and  humbly  undertake  the  ofilcc  of 
sense  of  right ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  attempting  to  vindicate  the  author  of 
dread  of  shame  and  d^radation,  and  Waverley,  from  the  implied  imputa- 
of  the  loss  of  long-cherished  projects  tion  of  incapacity  for  dramatic  compo- 
of  ambition.  Half  inclined  to  relent,  sition,  that  has  not  long  since  fallen 
he  is  by  turns  scolded  and  soothed  by  from  a  quarter,  from  which  the  pub- 
the  wily  Warden,  who,  having  aided  lie,  for  some  reason  or  other,  were 
his  designs  upon  Rebecca,  and  being  least  inclined  to  expect  it. 
fearful  of  a  disclosure,  is  interested  in  The  lovers  of  the  old  genuine  Bri- 
ber condemnation.  Rebecca  herself—  tish  drama  had  been  for  some  time  in- 
how  shall  1  describe  her  ? — surrounded  dulging  and  expressing  hopes,  that  the 
with  circumstances,  and  exhibiting  amazing  powers  displayed  m  the  whole 
qualities,  all  conspiring  to  render  her  series  of  these  dramatic  tales,  (for  such 
an  object  at  once  of  sympathy,  reve-  in  strictness  they  are,)  woula  be  ap- 
rence,  admiration,  and  even  wonder,  plied  at  length  to  prove,  that  the  an- 
Her  peril — terrible ;  her  beauty — the  cient  staple  of  British  Uteratute  had 
cause  of  it ;  her  innocence— unfriend-  not  for  ever  vanished  from  anaongst 
ed;  her  courage — ^unbroken  by  the  us.  As  feach  half-yearly  period  suc- 
prospect  of  the  faggot  that  was  to  con-  ceeded  another,  in  which  the  Magician 
sume,  and  the  stake  that  was  to  hold  scattered  his  enchantments,  he  was 
fast  in  the  flames  her  tortured  body—  besought  by  those  who  felt  his  charms 
or  even  by  the  perpetual  infamy  to  moat  deeply,  to  conjure  back  to  us,  in 
which  her  yet  unspotted  name  was  to  his  own  proper  form  and  dress,  the 
be  consigned.  One  thing  only  seems  genius  of  Shakspeare.  As  if  to  show 
wanting  to  complete  the  sublime  inte-  us  that  poets  and  enchanters  will  not 
rest  of  the  scene,  that  which  gives  the  be  bidden  to  their  work,  the  Great  Un« 
finish  to  all  moral  grandeur,— the  tri-  known  has,  I  fear,  announced  through 
umph  of  cool,  unaided,  superior  in-  one,  who  is,  somehowi  supposed  to 
tellect,  over  a  host  of  foes,  whose  be  the  confidant  of  all  his  literary 
dreadful  sentence  no  force  could  parry,  secrets,  that  the  mantle  which  Shak- 
And  this  addition  is  supplied.  It  is  speare  dropped,  and  which  none  after 
suggested,  hurriedly,  at  the  moment  mm  has  ever  since  lifted,  will  be  left 
when  it  is  all  but  too  late,  that  she  still  unappropriated  by  the  nearest  of 
should  demand  the  trial  by  combat,  his  kindred,  whom  the  world  has  seen 
and  a  champion.  With  a  presenbe'of  since  he  departed, 
mind  which  goes  to  the  very  limits  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  Critical  and 
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Bioerapliical  Notice  of  Fieldingi  pre- 
fixed to  a  late  edition  of  that  author's 
works,  and  written  with  all  that  de- 
lightful eaae  and  spirit  which  would 
have  betrayed  the  writer^  even  if  it 
had  not  been  dated  from  Abbotsford^ 
has  the  following  passage : — "  Force 
of  character^  strength  of  expression, 
felicity  of  contrast  and  situation,  a 
well-constructed  plot,  in  which  the 
developement  is  at  once  natural  and 
unexpected,  and  where  the  interest  is 
kept  uniformly  alive  till  summed  up 
by  the  catastrophe ; — all  these  requi- 
sites are  as  essential  to  the  labour  of  a 
novelist  as  to  that  of  a  dramatist,  and 
indeed  appear  to  comprehend  the  sum 
of  the  qualities  necessary  for  success 
in  both  departments."  It  is  scarcely 
possible  for  language  to  express,  witn 
greater  clearness  and  vigour,  the  title 
of  the  Author  of  Waverley  to  the  same 
supremacy  in  the  old  sphere  of  the 
first  glories  of  British  genius,  as  in 
that  new  region  which  he  has  half- 
conquered,  half- created  for  himself. 
But  the  hopes  raised  by  this  passage, 
which  seems  almost  to  promise  what 
we  have  so  long  desired,  are  cruelly 
dealt  with  in  the  succeeding  pages; 
and  we  are  told,  that  '*  he  wno  ap- 
plies with  eminent  success  to  the  one 
(pursuit),  becomes  in  some  degree  un- 
qualified for  the  other, — like  the  arti- 
zan,  who,  by  a  particular  turn  for  ex- 
cellence in  one  mechanical  department, 
loses  the  habit  of  dexterity  necessary 
for  acquitting  himself  with  equal  re- 
putation in  another ;  or  as  the  artist, 
who  has  dedicated  himself  to  the  use 
of  water-colours,  is  usually  less  dis- 
tinguished by  his  skill  in  oil-paint- 
ing.". 
If  this  opinion  be  well  founded,  we 

roust  bid  adieu  to  all  hopes  of  the  re- 
generation of  the  drama,  perhaps  for 
another  century.  It  is  not  likely  that 
the  next  age  will  be  more  prolific  in 
the  works  of  the  imagination  than  the 
last.  The  world  is  growing  sadly  un- 
poetical ;  and  if  the  greatest  dramatic 
genius  which  has  appeared  for  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  has,  by  his  habits  of 
composition,  unfitted  mmself  for  that 
kind  of  poetry,  where  can  we  expect 
the  adventurous  spirit  to  arise  that 
will  attempt  the  task,  and  achieve  it, 
in  which  tne  Author  of  Waverley,  had 
he  tried  it,  must  have  failed  ? 

But  I  do  not  think  the  present  ge- 
neration will  easily  be  induced  to  be- 
lieve that  tJie  genius  of  a  poet  can,  by 
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any  habits,  be  confined  'finf  erdf  M  & 
certain  track,  lOre  the  mechanic  ftii3 
the  artist,  whose  powers  of  execatiofi 
depend  as  much,  and  Often  fiur  inore«, 
upon  manual  dexterity,  thiim^on  tile 
intellect  or  the  imagination.  Tho 
great  critic,  whose  fiat  I  now  ventiut 
to  question,  is  himself  an  example  df 
versatility,  more  than  sufficient  to  ^ 
show,  that  the  creative  fiiuniltj,  in- 
stead of  becoming  fettered  by  ite  own 
works,  and  growing  less  iBexible  by 
progressive  excellence  in  one  Sec- 
tion, may  increase  in  strengQij  as  ica 
sphere  of  exertion  becomes  Imer  and 
more  various,  and,  after  holduig  the 
world  for  years  in  admiration  of  ith 
deeds  in  old  and  beaten  paths,  maj 
astonish  still  more  by  its  exploits  i^on 
new  and  untrodden  ground. 

The  passage  first  quoted  is  indeed 
a  decisive  answer  to  tne  second.  F|i6- 
titious  narrative  and  dramatic  po^tr^ 
are  of  kindred  natures.  The  hoydist 
must  be,  to  a  certain  extent;  a^  drama- 
tist ;  or,  ill  as  far  as  he  faik  in  beii^ 
such,  his  works  will  want  truth,  yi- 
vacity,  and  power.  The  moat  dabo^ 
rate  descriptions  of  the  loveliest  and 
sublimest  objects,  the  most  vivid  iiar* 
ratives  of  events  of  the  highest  inter 
rest,  will  not  of  themselyes  ma&e  a 
novel  readable.  The  peisomi  m«i| 
speak  as  well  as  act,  or  they  wfll  ttt*  *. 
cite  but  little  sympath}^.  Sentimed| 
and  passion  cannot  be  given  at  wo^o^ 
hana; — they  can  be  uiown  odIjW 
the  language  of  those  who  fisel  atia 
are  agitated.  And  if  it  is  thedMniade  ' 
character  that  gives  life  and  spirit  to 
a  novel,  the  novelist  who  imparta  it 
to  his  works  must  surely  beeome,'  bj 
each  successive  trial,  more  and  Bujre 
qualified  for  dramatic  compositioD; 

It  is  urged  at  some  length,  in  tlie 
disquisition  which  I  here  presaine  to 
canvass,  that  narration  and  descriptloii 
are  so  foreign  from  the  dramiEfcj  tiuit 
they  cannot  be  pursued  long  by  anr 
writer  without  impairing  his  dnunatw 
powers ;  and  Fielding  is  alleged  ae  an 
instance  of  the  truth  of  this  opinioii. 
Fielding's  plays  certainly  add  nothing 
to  his  reputation ;  but  it  is  tery  fior 
from  clear  that  his  habits  of  narrstkiii 
prevented  his  success  in  that  style  of 
writing.  It  is  indeed  imposuUe  to 
read  a  dozen  pages  of  any  of  hia  no* 
vels,  without  perceiving  that  bit  WM 
never  a  dramatic  genius.  Hia'  fftHA 
excellence  is  in  deicribing  ritnatiottSi  ^ 
In  dialogue  he  is  always  difiVue,  Ifliil  * 
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•ften  dull.    Nq  writer  e?er  exodled 
him  in  unfoldii^  the  mysteries  of  hu- 
man character ;  hat  io  the  execution 
of  this  part  of  his  art^  it  is  the  novel- 
ist himself  that  speaks,  and  not  the 
persons  who  figure  in  .  his  history. 
Fielding  was  hy  nature  .denied  the 
power  of  throwing  into  a  few  hrief 
words  all  that  could  he  told  of  the 
wildest  passion  or  the  deepest  dis- 
tress ;  and  hence,  though  we  are  al- 
ways interested,  we  are  seldom,  if 
ever,  agitated  by  the  perusal  of  his 
works.    £nough  of  the  dramatic  is  in 
them  to  preserve  animation ;  but  clear 
and  rapid  glimpses  of  characters,  un- 
folding themselves  as  if  without  the 
assistance  of  the  author, — guilt  work- 
ing up  spontaneously  into  me  ferment 
that  betrays  it, — tenderness  or  anguish 
expressing  themselves  in  the  fitAil, 
broken,  half-uttered  language,  which 
affects  us  as  much  by  what  we  ima- 
gine, though  it  is  left  uns})oken,  as  by 
what  is  freelv  and  fully  told, — these, 
and  such  as  these,  are  tne  instruments 
by  which  the  dramatic  poet  maintains 
his  dominion  over  our  emotions ; — for 
these  we  shall  look  almost  in  vain  in 
the  writings  of  Fielding, — in  every 
other  writer  of  this  class  they  ap- 
pear at   intervals,  and  as  a  sort  of 
coups  de  main  upon  the  reader ;  but 
they  are  crowded,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
ana  as  part  of  the  ordinary  materief, 
in  every  production  of  the  Author  of 
Waverley. 

Although,  therefore,  the  pla^s  of 
Fielding  are  immeasurably  inferior  to 
his  novds,  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
he  would  have  succeeded  at  all  better  in 
the  drama,  had  he  never  been  a  novel- 
ist. But  that  a  writer  who*excels  in  the 
dramatic  parts  of  his  novels  should  be 
disabled  from  composing  a  purely  dra- 
matic work,  because  these  parts  are 
mixed  with  composition  of  a  different 
kind,  is  hardly  conceivable.  His  ex- 
cellence in  these  portions  would  seem, 
on  the  contrary,  to  be  a  proof  that  the 
powers  necessary  for  their  production 
are  not,  and  cannot  be,  impaired  by 
the  habit  of  blending  them  with  other 
styles  of  writing  of  an  opposite  cha- 
racter. The  instance  whicn  Sir  Walter 
himself  adduces  towards  the  close  of 
his  remarks  on  this  subject,  leads  ir- 
resistibly the  other  way.  "  It  fol- 
lows," he  says,  *'  that  though  a  good 
acting  play  may  be  made  by  selecting 
plot  and  character  from  a  novel,  yet 
scarcely  any  efibrt  of  genius  .could 


render  a  jplay  intaA  namtive  nxBahee/ 
In  the  former  .case,  the  author  has 
only  to  contract,  die  events  within  the 
space  necessary  for  representation, — to 
cnoose  the  most  striking  characters, 
and  exhibit  them  in  the  most  forcible 
contrast,— discard  from  the  dialogue 
whatever  is  redundant  and  tedious, — 
and  so  dramatize  the  whole.    But  we 
know  not  any  efibrt  of  genius  which 
would  insert  into  a  good  play  these 
accessaries  of  description  and  delinea- 
tion which  are  necessary  to  dilate  it 
into  a  readable  novel."    Is  it  not  ob- 
vious, that  the  author  of  a  novel  pos- 
sessing dramatic  force,  has  actually 
performed  all  the  requisites  fyr  a 
drama,  and  thathis  work  difiers  ^m 
a  play  only  in  containing  adctitional 
matter,  unsuited,  indeed,  to  the  stage^  ^ 
but  separable  from  the  former  a&r 
the  whole  is  composed,  and  therefiR^ 
separable  also  in  its  first  execution  ?. 
Such  a  writer,  in  short,  when  compo-^ 
sing  a  play,  is  engaged  in  a  work  tnat 
difiers  from  h^s  ordinary  productions,- 
not  in  kind,  but  in  quantity.    If  his 
powers  are  such,  that  he  can  include 
all  the  essentials  of  a  drama  in  his 
novel,  the  writing  of  a  play  is  to  him 
but  the  omission  of  that  which  it  is  at 
his  option  to  give  or  to  withhold* 

The  other  illustration  is  beside  our 
question  here.  It  is  perhaps  perfectly 
true,  that  a  play  could  not,  by  any  e£fort 
of  ingenuity  or  genius,  beexpanded  into 
a  novel  or  a  romance.  But  surdy  the 
inference  from  this  is,  not  that  the 
writing  of  novels  incapacitates  the  au-» 
thor  for  dramatic  compositioii,  but 
that  the  powers  required  for  producing 
a  perfect  drama  are  not  sufficient,  o£ 
themselves,  to  qualify^  their  possessor 
for  fictitious  narrative. 

The  extraordinary  success  of  the 
dramas  taken  from  the  writings  of  the 
Author  of  Waverley  amply  proves,  that 
the  prodigious  quantity  of  narrative 
and  descriptive  writing  which  he  has 
been  pounng  forth  for  more  than  a 
dozen  years,  has  not,  in  him  at  least, 
impaired  the  vigour  of  a  dramatic 
genius,  of  which  even  EngUsh  lite- 
rature can  furnish  but  a  single  rival. 
These  pieces  have,  indeed,  to  comply 
with  the  humours  of  the  day,  been 
all  produced  in  the  shape  of  operas  ; 
but  everybody  knows,  that,  of  far 
the  greater  number,  their  music  is 
the  least  attraction.  Severed  of  our 
best  performers  have  found  in  them 
characters  suited  to  the  exdrcis^  of 
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their  highest  powers.  The  dialogue 
is,  of  course,  uneven,  and,  in  many 
instances,  poor ;  for  part  of  it  must 
have  been  supplied  by  the  hand  which 
pared  down  the  remainder  for  the 
stage.  Some  of  the  incidents,  natural 
and  likely  in  the  tale,  are  forced  into 
a  compass  too  narrow  for  probability- 
Many  of  the  finest  passages,  and  these 
the  most  dramatic,  of  the  original 
work,  are  omitted  in  representation, 
from  the  difficulty  of  combining  them 
with  such  as  are  retained,  or  from  the 
laziness  or  incapacity  of  those  who 
adapt  them.  But  enough  is  left  to 
show  that  die  wand  of  tne  enchanter 
%  there,  and  is  of  power  "  to  extend," 
whese  he  wills  it,  ^^  his  sway  over  the 
stage."  .We  see  the  bones  of  the  giant, 
which  require  but  to  be  breathed  upon, 
to  assume  the  force  and  exhibit  the 
movements  of  vigorous  life.  If  the 
mere  sketch  of  an  author's  plan,  with 
a  few  of  his  own  brief  touches,  mix* 
^  with  the  clumsy  patch- work  of  a 
common  artist,  can  interest  and  agi- 
tate an  audience,  what  may  not  be  ex- 
pected from  a  piece,  completed  by  the 
master's  own  hand,  and  designed  from 
the  first  for  representation  ? 

I  believe  the  truth  to  be,  that  the 
most  original,  vigorous,  fertile,  and 
essentidly  dramatic  genius  of  tlie  age, 
is  deterred  from  the  drama  by  other 
reasons  than  any  misgivings  concern- 
ing his  own  vast  and  various  powers. 
And  I  believe  these  reasons  will  be 
found  partly  in  the  hazard  which  every 
modem  play  must  encounter,  and 
partly  in  the  substantial  and  tempting 
attractions  which  other  departments 
of  hterature  now  offer  to  an  author. 

The  enormous  size  of  our  national 
theatres  leads  to  a  division  of  the 
play-going  public  into  two  grand  sec- 
tions;— one  composed  of  tnose  who 
liear  and  see,  the  other  of  those  who 
see  only,  idl  banquets  are,  of  course, 
fumiished  and  regulated  according  to 
ihe  taste  of  the  guests,  for  this  simple 
reason,  that  if  they  disliked  the  fare, 
they  would  soon  desert  the  parties  of 
their  entertainers.    But,  above  all,  it 


behoves  managers  t6  loit  the  pakitar 
at  least  of  the  most  nu^nerous  clataee 
of  those  who  frequent  their  hooees.- 
Now  it  Is  very  Certain  that  thriee-* 
fifths  of  the  aumences  of  our  two  lar- 
gest theatres  hear  almost  as  little  of 
what  is  spoken  upon  the  stage,  as  Uie 
inquisitive  people  who  ding  to  posts 
and  scaffblds  auring  a  Westminster 
election,  can  distinguish  of  die  oratory 
which  produces  the  most  violent  ges- 
ticulations under  the  portico  of  St 
Paul's,  Covent-Garden.  This  latgtf 
portion  .of  **  the  discerning  pubHc"  go 
to  a  play  with  dispositions  tat  amuse' 
ment  not  at  all  differing,  in  kind,  from 
the  tastes  of  those  curious  and  deligfaf- 
ed  crowds  that  fiock  together  at  Uie 
end  of  a  street  to  witness  the  prodi-i 
^es  of  agility,  performed  to  the  beat^ 
mg  of  a  drum,  upon  a  four^posted 
theatre  at  some  twenty  yards  di»i 
tance.  And,  indeed,  it  is  a  fkct  wordi^ 
of  notice,  that  the  popularity  of  Polidi, 
which  has  wonderfully  increased  of 
late  years,  has  otily  kept  even  paccf 
with  the  growing  love  of  Uie  pabHc 
for  those  kinds  of  entertdmnents  in 
which  the  eye  is  indemnified  for  Ae 
distance  that  prevents  it  firom  disceiii^ 
ing  the  human  countenance,  try  wiU 
nessing  the  miracles  of  machniery  * 
and  compensation  is  made  to  theenr^ 
for  the  want  of  sense,  wit,  or  poe^, 
by  tnlmic  artillery  and  tbundcR  - 

Far  be  it  firom  me  to  pride  my  fin* 
gers  with  the  thorny  questioiij  bow 
rar  this  taste  in  the  pubhe  may  have 
been  caused  by  the  monopoly  of  the 
two  fkmous  companies,*  wlfidi  widd 
over  the  stage  a  dominion,  oarioiidl^ 
made  up  of  confedCTate  despotism  am 
separate  rivalry.  The  eflfect,  homewt, 
is  as  natural  and  as  certain,  bA  tiiftt 
children  in  frocks  and  jackets  shovdd' 
gaze  with  wonder  and  delight  upon  a* 
contrivance  of  Farley's,  or  that  a  looif 
of  Listen  should  set  children  of  ott 
dresses  and  i^es  in  a  roar.  If  ih^  wat^ 
dience  are  pleased  with  any  descrm^ 
tion  of  drama  or  mode  otvertHmMme, 
it  becomes  the  care  of  the  actor  or  die 
writer  to  supply  it ;  and  the  audience 
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*  I  must  beg  to  say,  that  Mr  North  would  confer  a  very  great  obligation  en  hfi 
teaders,  if  he  would  insert  in  one  of  his  Numbers,  the  latter  part  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott*8  brief  but  admirable  Essay  on  the  Drama,  contained  in  tlie  Supplement  toi. 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  The  proprietors  of  that  work  could  not  olgcct  to. 
the  publication  of  part  of  an  article,  which  would  induce  every  one  who  wosJd  read 
it,  if  he  had  not  the  work,  to  purchase  it,  if  he  could,  for  the  sake  of  the  remiw- 
der. 
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(like  all  other  petted  people)  will  not  what  they  cannot  h^^  leads  of  course 

easily  bear  the  exhibition  of  anything  to  an  implicit  deference  towards  cer-t 

which  sacrifices  any  portion  of  their  tain  regularly  bred  doctors^  who  spend 

accustomed  amusement  to  maxims  of  their  lives  in  feeling  the  public  pulse^ 

criticism^  which  they  are  unused  to  and,  therefore,'  not  without  reason. 


apply.  A  play  which  depends  chiefly 
on  dialogue  for  the  unfolding  of  its 
plot,  and  for  the  interest  which  is  to 
decide  its  fate,  would  be  unintelligible 
to  a  great  majority  of  the  crowd  who 
throng  to  a  playhouse  for  entertain- 
ment, and  yet  n-om  that  majority  it 
must  receive  its  final,  and  usually  its 
immediate  doom.  There  is  no  appeal 
to  those  who  listen  and  admire,  from 
those  who  cannot  hear,  and  who  there- 
fore condemn.     If  a  writer  consults 


deem  themselves  the  persons  best  qua- 
lified to  pronounce  wnat  treatment  is 
calculated  to  excite  or  abate  it.  These 
are  of  course  the  Players.  In  their 
way,  they  are  as  absolute  as  the  body 
whose  humours  they  interpret;  and 
the  poet  would  be  a  madman  beyond 
the  reach  of  all  the  virtues  of  Ellebore 
itself,  who  would  disobey  their  de- 
crees. They  are  in  the  drama  what 
your  practical  politicians  are  in  Par- 
liament.   Rules  and  maxims  of  criti- 


his  own  taste,  or  that  of  the  judicious    cism'  they  very  properly  disr^ard,  as 
critics  who  may  chance  to  sit  within    much  as  they  do  the  meiie  prompting 


hearing  of  his  piece,  he  is  sure  to  be 
reminded  of  the  homage  that  he  owes 
to  those  distant  deities,  who  never 
speak  their  displeasure  but  in  a  voice 
of  thunder,  and  to  whose  fiat,  when 
they  are  verily  in  earnest,  all  below 
must  bow. 

Of  all  the  tortures  of  the  mind, 
there  is  perhaps  not  one,  (if  we  may 
judge  from  appearances,)  which  it  is 
harder  for  poor  human  nature  to  bear, 
than  that  of  a  poet  compelled  to  prune 


of  the  author's  genius.  Experience  is 
their  test ;  and  it  is  a  word  as  fatal  to 
the  dreams  of  the  poet  as  it  sometimes 
is  to  those  of  the  political  economist. 
If  audiences  Usually  judged  with 
discrimination,  and  relished  Uie  beau- 
ties of  a  sterling  play,  perhaps  the 
most  enlightened  critics  mi^t  be 
found  among  the  first  rank  of  players. 
Even  at  this  day,  some  of  our  best 
performers  preacn  and  practise  what 
It  is  known  that  their  taste  and  their 


his  best  conceptions  into  a  shape,  judgment  condemn.  An  actor  who 
which,  to  him,  is  all  deformity,  out  has  studied  his  profession,  and  is  ar- 
of  complaisance  to  those  who  posses^  dent  in  its  pursuit,  acquires  an  habit- 
the  two  formidable  qualities,  of  being,  ual  power  of  exactly  estimating  the 
in  his  opinion,  tasteless  and  ignorant,  tempa*,  the  partialities,  and  the  sym-r 
and  of  holding  the  most  absolute  power  pathies  of  his  audience,  somewhat  si- 
over  the  fate  of  his  productions.  It  is  milar  to  that  which  a  public  speaker 
a  species  of  humiliation  to  which  a  attains  by  long  practice  in  a  popular 
great  genius  seldom  will,  and  perhaps  assembly.  But  the  same  cause  which 
never  ought  to  bend.  And  it  may  be  makes  him  a  safe  guide  to  the  secu- 
pronounced  with  certainty,  that  in  any  ring  of  applause,  disables  him  in  ge? 
attempt  to  please  all  parties,  a  drama-  neral  for  sound  criticism,  when  the 
tic  writer,  in  the  present  state  of  the  public  before  whom  his  habits  are 


public  taste,  must  either  wholly  fail, 
or  produce  a  work  which,  instead  of 
establishing  or  upholding  his  fame, 
would  sink  him  below  his  proper  and 
rnerited  level.  The  fate  of  Miss  Bail- 
lie's  plays  will  long  serve  as  a  warning 


formed  indulge  a  vitiated  taste.  It  is 
no  wonder  then,  that  most  of  our 
living  poets  whose  powers  might  have 
restored  the  departed  glories  of  the 
English  Drama,  have,  like  Byron^ 
shrunk  from  the  humiliating  task,  of 


to  dramatic  poets.  Some  of  their  finest  thus  working  in  chains  under  the  di- 
passages  are  deformed  by  incidents,  rection  of  an  actor, 
introduced  for  no  other  purpose  than  These  are  discouragements  which 
to  gratify  those  who  can  be  pleased  would  operate  in  any  age  or  country, 
only  through  the  eyes.  Yet  notwith-  gifted  with  such  audiences,  play- 
standing  these  humblings  of  genius  bouses,  and  critic  players,  as  distin- 


against  its  own  enlightened  sense, 
these  dramas  failed  chiefly,  because 
too  much  still  remained,  wnich  spoke 
only  to  the  ears  and  the  afi&ctions. 

The   necessity  of  consulting  the 
whims  of  those  who  come  to  gaze  at 


guish  this  present  time,  and  this  spec- 
tacle-loving people.  But  it  is  also 
true,  not  only  that  we  are  "  a  nation 
of  shopkeepers,"  but  that  one  of  the 
most  valuable  wares  we  buy  and  sell, 
is  literary  manufacture.  The  demand 
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has  increased  so  roucli  upon  the  8up« 
ply^  that  although  the  numher  of 
bouses  and  hands  engaged  in  prepa- 
ring this  sort  of  commodity  for  the 
market  is  immense^  the  helief  is  very 
seneral^  and  is  becoming  more  so  every 
day^  that  its  quality  does  not  at  aU 
improve  as  fast  as  its  quantity  en- 
higes.  As  buyers  grow  more  greedy^ 
and  more  numerous^  articles  of  the 
best  texture  and  finish  must  become 
prodigiously  enhanced  in  price ;  and 
thus  it  is  demonstrable,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Ricardo  Lecturer  him- 
i»elf,  that  authors  will  be  tempted  to 
vest  their  capital  in  those  kinds  of  pro- 
duction which  yield  the  largest  profit. 
Poets  are  no  longer  led  a  diEince  after 
the  bubble  reputation,  in  which  there 
is  any  probability  that  the  object  of 
their  pursuit  will  burst  before  they 
catch  it.  They  select  those  paths 
which  lead  to  gold  as  well  as  honour, 
and  as  they  have  descended  from  gar- 
rets, and  presume  to  seek  the  solid 
comforts  of  this  eating,  drinking,  and 
sleeping  world,  they  aaun  those  modes 
of  acquiring  glory  which  require  much 
labour,  offer  much  hazard,  and  afford 
but  scanty  pay. 

Whether,  uierefore,  the  Author  of 
Waverley  be  most  actuated  by  the 
pride  of  genius,  or  the  love  of  gain,  or, 
^what  is  more  probable,  as  wellas  more 
nati^l,)  shares  in  a  fair  proportion 
both  these  very  reasonable  sentiments, 
it  is  probable  that  he  may  deem  it  a 
breacn  of  the  ordinary  rulesof  prudence 
to  try  the  hazards  of  a  regular  drama. 
He  now  rules  sovereign  in  our  litera- 
ture,— I  should  say  in  the  literature 
of  this  age.  His  supremacy  is  undis- 
puted and  unrivalled.  And  his  reve- 
nues are  as  large  as  his  dominion  is 
glorious.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to 
say,  that  the  annals  of  genius  afford 
nothing  that  bears  comparison  with 
the  mine  of  wealth  which  he  has  found 
in  the  stores  of  an  apparently  exhaust- 
less  imagination.    As  far  as  we  can 
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judge,  there  seems  no  end  toiti  ttii- 
es;  but  it  is  not  unnatural  that  he 
should  be  reluctant  to  leave  -those 
tracks  in  which  he  has  wrooght  lo 
successfully,  and  in  which  he  7s  mat 
of  succeeding  still,  for  others  in  which 
his  course  must  be  less  profitable,  and 
may  possibly  be  attended  with  hnmi- 
Hation  and  disappointment  He  may 
reason  thus :  "  If  I  write  for  the  stagp, 
I  must  either  forfeit  my  own  approba- 
tion, and  trifle  with  my  own  renown, 
by  adding  to  the  number  of  thoee  me- 
trical  prodigies  that  offend  taste  and 
disgrace  genius,  or  I  shall  probiUy 
fail  with  a  public  who  frequent  thea- 
tres for  wonder,  not  fbr  critidam,— aa 
spectators,  not  as  hearers.  At  premty 
I  am.  rewarded  for  mj  laboorabj 
wealth,  still  accumulating  as  I  pro- 
ceed in  the  work  of  my  own  weietdmn, 
— the  contribution  of  admhrwe  when 
I  cannot  satiate.  It  would  be  mnriia 
to  fling  away  for  new  and  vmcattSn 
trials,  mese  sure  and  stodygaina ;  nor 
have  the  public  any  title  to  expect  Aat 
I  shall  abandon  a  pursuit  wmcfa  tbqr 
requite  so  liberally.  Bat,  above  aU,  I 
have  built  a  fabric  of  £une  which  mil 
last  for  ages.  I  will  not  ctoop  to  the 
writing  of  mdodnones ;  and  if  I 'do 
910/, — and  if  I  write  fbr  the  stafe^  hi 
such  a  style  as  alone  can  satisfy  and 
suit  my  conceptions,— what  mav  he 
the  fate  of  the  Author  of  Wavmiiy  ? 
His  play,  having  oceu^ed  hini  tat 
weeks  or  months  which  ne  nrif^thave 
devoted  to  other  works  that  would  le- 
cure  him  pertain  pn^t  and  renown,— 
having  passed  the  vexations  of-  buh 
nagers  and  committee%«-haTing  un- 
dergone the  stretchings  and  amputa- 
tions of  the  players,— and  even  havhig 
at  last  travelled  tlurough  the  mlanlea 
of  the  rehearsals,— may  yet  die  upon 
the  very  threshold  of  imniortality,  and 
may  owe  its  death  to  the  r&y  mnli- 
ties  which  ought  to  have  num  n  fan* 
mortal." 
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Though  I*tn  roughish  in  my  speech,  and  though  I^m  stem  in  ray  fFown— 

Oh  !  it  is  not  in  my  nature,  'tis  all  only  irt  ;~^ 
For  there's  one  thine  yet  within  me  that  is  sure  to  put  me  down— 

My  Country  and  its  Music  still  lives  in  my  heart. 


The  fine  elevated  situation  of  Hali- 
fax Hospital  was  admirably  adapted 
for  the  renovation  of  such  a  constitu- 
-  tlon  as  that  possessed  by  our  hero. 
.  Situated  on  tne  declivity  of  a  hill^ 
which,  gradually  rising,    terminates 
in  a  battery  and  signal-post, — with  a 
glorious  arm  of  the  ocean  right  in 
front,  crowded  with  shipping  and  ves- 
sels of  war  of  all  shapes  and  sizes — 
the  bustling  town  to  the  right  of  the 
as  bustling  dock-yard — and  the  heavy 
armed  and   beautiful  fort  of   King 
George,  standing  in  the  centre,  and 
breasting,  like  a  determined  line-of- 
battle  broadside  on,  the  entrance  of 
everything  hostile   or  unfriendly, — 
the  whole  formed,  in  association,  as 
lovely  a  piece  of  animated  landscape 
as  £dward  had  ever  beheld.     The 
weather  was  delightfully  serene  and 
warm — ^the  surrounding  foliage  luxu- 
riated in  the  richest  verdure — while 
the  powerful  orb  of  day,  hung  in  the 
clear  blue  sky,  shed  down  his  fervid 
beams  with  all  the  stead v  vigour  of  a 
North  American  summer  s  sun.  When 
it  is  also  considered,  that  the  principal 
doctor  of  the  hospital  and  his  medi- 
cal assistants,  were  men  eminent  alike 
for  their  skiU  and  humanity — that 
every  indulgence  was  granted  to  its 
inmates  which  an'  enlightened  bene- 
Tolence  could  bestow,  or  a  strict  re- 
gard to  returning  health  warrant — 
and  that  the  naval  allowance  of  pro- 
visions and  cordials  was  actually  un- 
twunded — it  will  excite  little  surprise 
that  Edward  recruited  so  amazingly 
fast,  as  in  a  very  few  weeks  to  be  de- 
clared convalescent.  His  wounds  were 
no  doubt  still  delicate,  and  his  body 
in  a  state  of  considerable  exhaustion  ; 
but  then  his  heart  was  whole,   his 
hopes  were  high,  his  appetite  sound 
and  healthy,  and  his  strength  accele- 
rating in  vigour  daily.  He  was  no  long- 
er, therefore,  confined  to  his  ward ;  but, 
furnished  with  crutches,  he  used  occa- 
sionally to  swing  himself  along  to  th« 
upper  end  ef  the  hospital  green,  which 
was  excellently  furnished  with  bencU- 
Voi..  XIX. 


es,  and  there  seated,  basking  in  the 
summer's    sun,   with   the  busy  and 
beautiful  scene  before  him,  would  he 
ruminate  on  the  events  of  other  years, 
"  or  chat  with  such  other  of  the  inva- 
lids as  chance  led  to  the  same  quarter. 
Among  these  was  a  man — or  rather 
the  shell  of  a  man— who,  from  his 
rude,    unsocial,    and    unconciliating 
manners,  had  been  dubbed  by  the 
very  unpopular  name  of  the  Boat- 
swain's Mate.    He  might  be  between 
forty-eight  and  fifty  years  of  age, 
was  remarkably  tall  and  large  boned, 
with  a  visage  peculiarly  forcible  and 
striking,  which,  added  to  a  stern  voice, 
and  a  keen,  sharp,  cynical  mode  of 
converse,  had  long  made  him  be  dread- 
ed by  all  the  inmates  of  the  hospital. 
Nobody  knew  what  countryman  he 
was — very  few  his  name — and  alto- 
gether there  hung  a  sort  of  mystery 
over  the  old  man,  that  was  more  dian 
sufficient  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  a 
less  attentive  spectator  than  Edward. 
He  had  early  attracted  Edward's  no* 
tice,  from  his  frequently  observing, 
that  amidst  all  this  apparent  surliness 
and  misanthropy,  there  appeared  a 
strong  dash  of  genuine  feeling  and  ge- 
nerosity to  those  he  thought  more  iin- 
fortunate  than  himself,  which  he  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  conceal.     There 
was,  therefore,  altogether  a  something 
about  his  person^  iA  despite  of  his  bad 
temper,  that  gave  Edward  a  great  de- 
sire to  be  better  acquainted  with  him ; 
but  hoy^  to  bring  tnis  about  he  knew 
not,  as  any  attempts  he  had  hitherto 
made  had  been  always  repelled  ¥ath 
the  most  surly  indinerence.     Conti- 
nually foiled,  he  had  long  given  up 
any  farther  hope  of  an  introduction  to 
him,  when  a  simple  incident  which 
happened  one  day,  accomplished  the 
business  at  once. 

Edward,  whose  present  feebleness 
precluded  him  from  all  manner  of  ex- 
ercise, being  a  tolerable  proficient  on 
the  fiute,  was  often  in  the  habit  of 
carrying  along  with  him  a  small  "oc* 
tave  he  possessed,  with  which,  occa- 
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sionally,  he  often  found  amusement 
in  the  conning  over  one  or  other  of 
his  native  airs,  either  lively  or  slow, 
according  to  the  feeling  of  the  mo- 
ment. One  charming  afternoon  he 
was  seated,  as  usual,  on  his  remote 
bench  on  the  hospital  green,  not  a 
stone's  throw  from  the  edge  of  the 
water,  when  reflecting  on  a  conversa- 
tion he  had  heard  in  the  early  part  of 
the  day,  where  one  of  the  hospital  re- 
tainers told  another,  that  he  had  been 
down  at  the  quay  that  mornhig  taking 
farewell  of  an  old  friend  who  had  sail- 
ed for  Greenock,  he  could  not  avoid 
indulging  in  a  train  of  thought  far 
from  being  pleasurable.  Snatching 
out  his  octave,  while  the  melancholy 
idea  yet  floated  before  hhn,  he  almost 
unconsciously  commenced  the  plain- 
tive and  beautiful  melody  of  Farewell 
to  Lochaber.  He  had  played  a  very 
short  time,  when  he  was  startled  by 
hearing  an  uncommon  stem  voice  be- 
hind him  demand,  *' what  devil's  coun- 
try that  cursed  drawl  came  from  ?" 
Suddenly  halting,  and  turning  round 
his  head,  he  was  not  ill  pleased  when 
he  beheld  the  bulky  frame  of  the  ve- 
teran boatswain's-mate  stuck  up  be- 
hind him :  but  as  he  had  often  heard, 
that  the  best  way  to  treat,  and  even 
win  these  surly  people,  was  to  serve 
them  plentifully  with  their  own  sauce, 
he  resolved  to  hazard  the  experiment. 
Darting,  therefore,  as  furious  a  look 
at  the  veteran  as  he  could  muster,  he 
surlily  answered,  "  From  a  country 
youll  never  have  the  honour  to  be- 
long to." 

*'  Then  it  must  be  a  d— d  lousy 
one,  young  Mr  Consequence,"  growl- 
ed the  old  man,  "  for  there's  few 
countries  worth  speaking  on  but  what 
I've  been  aboard." 

"  That  be  d d  for  a  lie,"  said 

Edward,  gruffly,  "  for  there  is  one 
worth  speaking  on  would  suit  the  likes 
of  yon  to  a  nicety.  You  were  never 
in  It,  I'll  he  sworn,  thof  the  sooner 
you  are  there  the  better,  my  heart ; — 
and  I  hopes,  once  they  get  you,  they'll 
keep  you  there  till  all's  blue." 

'*  Ah,  ha !  I  smoke  you,  my  saucy 
Jack,"  cried  the  veteran  ;  "  you  mean 
Botany,  don't  you  ?" 

"  What  then  ?" 

•'Why,  that  you're  a  d— "d  unci- 
vil, ill-mannered  young  dog ;  and  were 
it  not  I  despise  to  touch  such  a  poor 
crippled  reptile,  I'd  convince  you  in  a 
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brace  of  shakes,  tliat  you  must  talk  to 
me  in  future  in  another  manner/' 

"  You'd  convince  me,  thou  shadow 
of  a  man !"  cried  Edward,  seizing  and 
brandishing  his  crutch  in  his  left 
hand  with  mflnite  dexterity ; — •'  crip- 
pled as  I  am,  but  dare  to  elevate  your 
arm  to  injure  me,  and  111  stave  in 
these  musty  ribs  of  yours  in  a  twink- 
ling." 

The  veteran  started,  and  fell  back 
at  the  threat ;  then  surveying  Edward 
from  head  to  heel,  with  a  countenanee 
seemingly  marked  with  the  most  inve- 
terate malignity,  was  slowly  retiring, 
when  Edward,  somewhat  amused  wiui 
the  rencontre,  as  well  as  with  the  ease 
with  which  he  had  discomfited  the 
terror  of  the  hospital,  once  more  laid 
hold  of  his  octave,  and  struck  up.  The 
Ducks  dang  owre  my.Daddie,  The 
sound  caught  the  old  man's  ear  at 
once;  he  halted  and  looked  back- 
then  hesitated — and  at  last  once  more 
approached  Edward. 

"  So,  my  young  Master  Saucebox/' 
cried  he  sternly, ''  you  not  only  lau^pli 
at  me  yourself,  but  make  that  yellow 
piece  wattle  of  yours  laugh  at  me  also. 
Art  not  afraid  to  afiront  me  so  ?" 

*'  As  for  fear,  old. man,"  said  Ed-* 
ward  carelessly,  ''  I've  had  too  many 
hard  blows  in  my  time  to  fear  any- 
thing now-a-days.  Besides,  my  old 
boy,  you'll  please  to  remember  mat  I 
belong,  like  my  music,  to  what  you 
are  pleased  to  call  the  devil's  coantcy, 
and  I  dare  say  you  know  as  well.  as.  I 
do,  that  it  is  the  devil's  proper  tocb^ 
tion,  and  all  that  belongs  to  him, 
whether  men,  wattles,  or  music,  to 
laugh  at  all  manner  of  mischief/' 

'^  Ha,  ha,  ha!"  burst  out. the  re- 
teran,  seating  himself  down  on  the 
same  bench ;  "  Why,  you're  the  devil's 
own  bird  sure  enough,  that's  flat.  Here 
am  I,  who  have  gone  under  a  fidse  cha- 
racter now  nearly  three  months,  all  to 
save  myself  from  being  bored  to  death 
by  a  parcel  of  ignorant  impertinent 
whip-jacks,  brought  to  my  marrow- 
bones in  us  many  minutes  by  two  tunes 
and  a  broadside  from  a  young  raw 
Scotchman.  Well,  well,  I  can't  help 
it,  for  the  never  an  inch  on  me  could 
hold  out  a  moment  longer. — Ay,  man, 
so  ye're  a  Scotchman,  it  seems,"  oon-> 
tinned  he  smiling,  and  altering  hia 
voice,  *'  and  what  part  of  Scotknd  d'ye 
come  frae,  if  a  bouy  might  spier  ?" 
Hey  day!"  cried  Edward,  with 
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real  astonishment ;  "  Wbat^  art  really 
a  Scotchman  ?" 

''  So  they  say,  my  man,"  said  the 
veteran ;  "  I'm  frae  the  devil's  coun- 
try mysel  atweel." 

"  I  m  very  very  happy  to  hear  it, 
mate,"  cried  Edward,  shaking  the  old 
man  heartily  by  the  hand.  *^  May  I 
inquire  the  name  of  the  place  where 
you  come  from  ?" 

'^  Giff-gaffmaksgude  friends,"  said 
the  old  fellow  laughing.  '*  I  put  the 
question  first,  neighbour." 

*'  And  shall  have  the  first  answer, 
undoubtedly,"  answered  Edward  in 
high  g^ee ;  "  for,  thank  God,  I  have 
no  occasion  for  concealments. — I  come 
from  Edinburgh,  and  my  name  is  Ed- 
ward Davies." 

'*  Davies  be  d~d,  you  young  wag !" 
rejoined  the  old  man,  laughing ;  "  who 
the  devil  ever  heard  of  a  Scotchman  of 
the  name  of  Davies? — Ah  ha,  my 
young  blade^  you  mustn't  think  to 
come  over  an  old  file  like  me  in  that 
manner. — Come  now,  confess  it  ho- 
nestly, isn't  that  a  purser's  name  ?" 

'*  Oho,  if  you  begin  to  doubt  me, 
old  ship,  I'm  done  with  you  at  once," 
said  Edward,  somewhat  testy. — "  But 
before  we  begin  to  dispute  any  farther, 
do  at  least  give  me  yours — giff-gaff^ 
you  know,  as  you  said  yourself." 

*'  I  meant  no  offence,  young  man," 
said  the  veteran,  "  and  shall  certain- 
ly keep  my  word  to  you,  although  it 
raises  painful  regrets  within  me — I 
entered  the  service  also  in  Edinburgh, 
but  my  native  place  was  Roslin. — D'ye 
know  that  little  place  V 

"  Know  it,  mate, — I  believe  few 
better ;  ay,  and  its  chapel  and  castle 
too— the  bonny  bleachfield  at  the  foot 
of  the  brae — the  Esk  that  washes  its 
castle  wa's — and  Dryden,  and  Haw- 
thornden,  and  Lasswade,  and  Dal- 
keith, and  Inveresk,  and  Musselburgh, 
and  the  sea" 

"  Truce,  truce,"  cried  the  old  man, 
*'  you've  gone  far  enough  to  make  a 
Turk  believe.  I  see  you  are  a  good 
sterling  dollar — though  there  are  too 
many  counterfeits  now-a-days." 

'-  Ay,  but,  my  good  old  fellow,  your 
name  if  you  please  ?"  asked  Edward. 
The  old  man,  after  considerable  he- 
sitation, and  a  look  of  peculiar  signi- 
ficance, answered  '^  My  name  for  the 
present,  is  Jack  Scizzey." 

"  A  purser's,  of  course  ?"  said  Ed- 
ward. 
The  old  man  nodd«d  assent ;  and 


added,  while  a  faint  smile  crossed  his 
pallid  cheek,  '^  Belike,  Ned,  there  was 
mighty  good  reasons  for  my  adopting 
it,  and  the  strange  character  you've 
knocked  me  out  of;  but  what  then  } 
what  objections  have  you  to  it  ?  I'm 
certain  there  are  as  foolish  surnames 
in  England." 

"  Oh,  that's  no  doubt  true,  old 
ship,"  said  Edward ;  "  but  the  Eng- 
lish^  you  know,  are  like  no  other  peo- 
ple on  the  face  of  the  earth,  bemg, 
like  the  contents  of  their  dock-yards^ 
a  medley  of  all  sorts  — As  to  what  you 
were  saying  of  my  objections  to  your 
present  name,  why,  I  own  I  have  no 
very  material  ones ; — and  yet  Scizzey, 
Scizzey — why,  that's  the  cant  in  Edin- 
burgh for  a  sixpence." 

"  I  know  it  is,  my  brave  lad,"  re- 
plied the  old  man,  '^  and  it  was  prin- 
cipally to  keep  me  in  mind  of  that 
dear  quarter  tnat  I  chose  it. — Edin- 
burgh !"  continued  he,  becoming  high- 
ly affected,  "  Lord  help  me,   what 
would  I  not  now  give  to  be  within 
hail  of  old  St  Giles's — or,  rather,  to 
be  outside  of  the  Grange-toll,  on  my 
way  to  the  old  ruins !  Then,  my  dear 
fellow,  you'd  see  whether  these  old 
shattered  trotters  of  mine,  hard-up  as 
they  are  now,  wouldn't  do  their  duty. 
— But  why  do  I  talk  nonsense,  since 
that  is  now  impossible ;  at  least,"  add- 
ed the  old  man,  with  a  deep  sigh,  '^  it 
is  more  than  poor  old  Jack  expects. 
But  God's  will  be  done ; — if  it  is  his 
good  pleasure  that  this  old  weather- 
beaten  hulk  shall  founder  and  rot  in 
a  foreign  land,  who  shall  say  him  nay. 
Yet  oh,  Davies,  it  is  a  sad  sad  thought, 
and  wrings  this  withered  heart  to 
splinters !    D'ye  know,  my  dear  boy, 
that  I'll  be  the  first  of  my  family,  for 
scores  of  generations,  whose  carcase 
will  miss  muster  in  the  little  beautiful 
church-yard  yonder  that  crowns  the 
top  of  the  wooded  knoll." 

"  Come,  come,  Jack,"  said  Edward, 
eagerly  interrupting  the  old  man  on  a 
subject  which  he  saw  gave  him  pain, 
"  you  get  quite  womanish  now,  piping 
in  that  silly  manner ;  and  did  I  not 
know  how  weak  you  are  at  present  I'd 
hardly  excuse  you.  But  I've  heard 
you  were  at  one  time  a  great  deal 
worse — so  bad,  indeed,  that  old  Jec- 
tionbag  told  me  he  thought  you'd  have 
kicked  the  bucket.  You  roust  be  sen- 
sible, for  I  see  it  myself,  how  much 
you've  improved  everyway  lately ;  so' 
why  mayn't  you  not  get  on  again,  fee- 
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ing>  as  one  may  say,  you've  already 
doubled  the  Cape.  Cheer  up  then,  ray 
old  heart,  and  never  say  die!  Tou 
may  yet  get  stout  again,  and  go  home 
and  see  Auld  Reikie  along  with  me. 
You  see  I'm  determined  not  to  knock 
under;  for  certainly  I  do  think  the 
war  cannot  last  for  ever." 

*'  Ay,  ay,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  the 
veteran,  "  you  may  say  it,  for  you  are 
young,  and  have  the  weather-gage  of 
me  by  some  twenty  years  or  better ; 
but  it's  more  than  I  expect,  my  lad, 
that's  all.  Howsomever,  I  thank  you 
kindly  for  your  good  wishes ;  they 
are  a  balm  to  this  old  heart  of  mine, 
and  come,  like  music,  with  a  gentle- 
ness over  it,  to  which  it  hasn't  been 
accustomed  this  many  a  day. — But 
seriously,  Ned,  do  you  really  hope  to 
see  Scotland  again  ?" 

"  Do  I,  my  old  blade  !"  cried  Ed- 
ward, "  assuredly  I  do;  unless,  to  be 
sure,  I  get  a  smasher  on  the  road,  and 
then  you  know  Scotland's  nothing  to 
me,  and  I  am  nothing  to  Scotland. 
God  help  us,  my  good  soul,  it  is  as 
well  to  live  in  hope  as  die  in  despair. 
— But  that's  not  what  we  were  talk- 
ing on.  Come  now.  Jack,  oblige  me 
honestly  with  your  real  name,  for 
Scizzey,  you  know,  it  can't  be." 

"  Well,  Ned,  as  we're  alone  I  will. 
What  wouldst  think  of  Adams?" 

"  Why,  my  heart,"  cried  Edward, 
*'  I'd  think  it  a  very  respectable  sur- 
name of  the  country  you've  hailed  for. 
But  I  say.  Jack,  if  it's  a  fair  question, 
what  made  you  douce  it?  Did  you 
cut  for.  it  ? 

The  old  man  hesitated  answering 
for  a  moment — then  seizing  Edward's 
hand,  he  replied,  "  Yes,  Davies,  I 
will  trust  you — I  will  give  a  vent  to 
feelings  which  I've  concealed  for  years 
from  every  one — which  I've  sheltered 
under  a  false  name  and  a  false  charac- 
ter— and  which  I  must  still  continue 
to  do  to  every  one  but  you.  May  I 
depend  upon  you?  Give  me  your 
word  you'll  not  betray  me." 

^'  I  do  most  solemnly.  Jack,"  said 
Edward,  gravely,  *^  and  am  only  sorry 
you  should  think  it  necessary.' 

^'  Well,  well,  Ned,  have  done,  have 
done,"  cried  the  old  man.  "  I  did 
run,  my  lad,  and  the  broad  R  has 
stood  against  the  name  of  poor  old 
Adams  the  matter  now  of  between 
fourteen  and  fifteen  years.  At  the 
time  I  cut,  Ned,  there  was  due  me 
better  than  some  eighteen  monUis'  pay 
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as  captain  of  the  forecastle,  bendei  a  • 
good  round  sum  of  prize  money^  and 
a  stock  of  clothes  I  wouldn't  haine 
given  for  the  best  fifty  guineas  that 
ever  was  coined — ^but  wnat  then>  I  zan 
for  my  life." 

'^  Your  life,  Adams !"  cried  the  as- 
tonished Edward ;  '^  what  hadst  done 
to  forfeit  your  life  ?" 

'^  Nothing  I  was  ever  ashamed  to 
think  of,  even  when  alone/'  said  the 
old  man ;  then  added  in  a  half  whis-* 
per, — "  You  must  know  I  was  one  of 
the  few  who  had  the  pluck,  at  the 
risk  of  fame,  fortune,  and  l^e  itself^ 
to  plant  that  glorious  tree  of  indispu- 
table rights,  the  fruits  of  which  the 
whole  fieet  throughout  the  world  are 
this  day  reaping.' 

^'  And  yet  you  ran  for  your  life  ?" 
cried  Edward.  '^  Was  it  in  danger  ?" 
^'  Why  not  me  as  weU  as  more 
innocent  men,"  said  the  old  man^ 
*'  who  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  cold- 
blooded revenge  of  an  interested  fac- 
tion ?  I  am  as  certain  I  would  have 
gone  for  it  as  I  am  now  speaking." 

*'  Fourteen  or  fifteen  years  sgo— 
certain  of  going  for  it — ^innocent  moi/' 
said  Edward  to  himself,  calculating 
mentally. — "  Why,  my  dear  fellow^ 
continued  he  aloud,  *'  you  must  al- 
lude to  the  Mutiny  of  the  Fleet—" 

''  Rather,"  said  the  old  man«  sharp- 
ly interrupting  him,  ^^  to  the  redrew 
of  the  grievances,  the  notorious  grie- 
vances of  the  Fleet" 

"  Well,  well,  my  old  bladej,"  cried 
Edward,  "  I  shan't  fall  out  with  joa 
about  a  name.  One  caUs  it  a  mutiny^ 
the  great  mutiny,  and  so  forth  ;  ano- 
ther simply  a  redress  of  grievanoes» 
or,  as  you  say,  notorious  grievances. 
Now  which  of  you  is  right  I  netther 
know  nor  care.  It's  a  business,  I  must 
say,  I  think  happily  over ;  for  certain- 
ly, certainly,  it  cost  many  a  poor^  ig- 
norant, simple  soul  his  life,— whue 
those  who  most,  richly  deserved  it, 
eluded  the  kinch,  and  escaped." 

'^  I  thank  you  for  the  compliment," 
said  the  old  man,  testily ;  "  but  yoor 
ignorance  excuses  you,  for  vou' speak 
boldly  without  knowledge.' 

"  Why,  my  old  blade,"  cried  Ed- 
ward, "  mayhap  I  may ;  for  I  confess 
I  never  yet  heard  an  honest  ▲Cv 
COUNT  of  the  matter — ^merely  bits  of 
snatches  here  and  there,  told  ns  noir 
and  then  by  the  Captain's  steward, 
who  said  he  was  a  boy  on  board  the 
Sandwich,  attending  the  gon-xoon* 
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at  the  time  the  story  happened.  He's 
an  old  fellow  now/ 

'^  I  knew  it,  I  knew  it/'  said  the 
old  veteran,  brightening  up; — "  I 
knew  you  had  never  hefud  anythiug 
like  THE  TRUTH  of  tho  story." 

*'  Well,  well,  mate,"  said  Edward, 
gvasping  his  crutch,  '^  to  put  an  end 
at  once  to  all  botheration, — for  you 
see  it  is  time  we  were  on  the  move, — 
will  you  favour  me  with  your  account 
of  the  matter  ?  I  would  like  nothing 
better ;  and  you  may  depend  upon  my 
making  no  improper  use  of  anything 
you  say." 

''  Well,  I  don't  care  although  I 
should,"  said  the  old  man.  "  I  will 
rake  up  my  memory  to-night  as  soon 
as  I  turn  in,  and  to-aiorrow,  if  the 
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wieatber  is  iayourable,  I  will  meet  you 
here  at  the  same  hour.— But,  God 
help  me,  I  must  no  longer  be  Jack 
Adams^  but  the  surly  brute  of  an  old 
tellow  Jack  Scizzey.— *Grood  niffht, 
Ned  j  I  can  make  quicker  way  tnan 
you,  and  will  reach  the  house  long 
before  you.  Don't  be  surprised  if  you 
should  catch  me  on  your  arrival  in  a 
brawl ;  'tis  a  character  I  must  keep  up 
now  so  long  as  I  am  here,  and,  accord* 
ing  to  circumstances,  probaUy  here* 
after.  ILswever,  I'll  explain  we  ret« 
son  of  that  to-morrow,  and  other 
things  which  may  possibly  surprise 
you,  in  a  short  bit  of  an  account  of 
what  I  myself  have  encountered  in  my 
voyage  through  life." 


Chap.  XIX. 

Oh,  whatever  you  do,  never  flinch  from  your  King, 

From  your  Country,  your  parents,  and  all 
The  best  blessings  which  from  honest  duty  do  spring, 

To  join  in  a  Mutinous  brawl  :— 
For  mind  me,  my  mates, — and  I  say  it  in  sooth. 

To  avert  from  you  every  dread  evil,— 
That  the  first  is  the  way  of  high  honour  and  truth* 

But  the  last  is  the  road  to  the  devil ! 


Next  day,  the  weather  proving 
fine,  Edward  was  seated  on  the  ap- 
pointed bench  punctual  to  a  moment ; 
and  he  had  sat  no  long  time  when  he 
beheld  the  tall  gaunt  form  of  Adams 
coming  striding  towards  him.  The 
salutations  of  the  day  being  over,— 

"  I  see  very  well,  Ned, '  said  the 
veteran,  addressing  him,  '^  that  I  have 
screwed  your  curiosity  up  to  a  far 
higher  pitch  than,  I  doubt  me,  there 
was  any  occasion  for,  and  I  sincerely 
pray  Grod  you  mayn't  be  disappointed. 
I  have  no  marvels,  mind  me,  to  give 
you ;  nor,  from  beginning  to  end,  is 
there  a  single  hobgoblin  or  merry- 
andrew  to  be  found  to  excite  your  in- 
terest. It  is  all  plain  simple  narra- 
tive ;  such  homely  gear,  indeed,  that 
I'm  afraid,  before  I  get  through  it, 
you'll  think  botU  me  and  my  story 
alike  exceedingly  dull,  and  send  us  a- 
packing  to  the  aeviL" 

"  Oh,  never  fear.  Jack,"  said  Ed- 
ward, '^  no  matter-of-fact  story  can 
be  absolutely  dull,  however  phdnly 
told — particularly  such  an  interesting 
one  as  you're  alluding  to.  On  the 
contrary,  I  assure  you,  I  antidpate  a 
vast  deal  of  pleasure^  were  it  no  more 


than  in  the  simple  comparing  of  your 
way  of  it  with  the  morsels  n»e  and 
there  which  I've  already  so  often 
heard." 

''  Well,  weU,  Ned,"  returned  the 
veteran,  '^  I'm  glad  you  are  content 
to. hear  it  in  any  shape.  Ill  do  my 
best  to  please  you,  and  I  hope  you'll 
accept  the  good  will  for  the  deed;  I 
was  never  a  great  fist  at  tdlitig  of 
stories,  even  in  my  prime,  and  I 
much  doubt  me  I  am  too  oM  to  im** 
prove  now.  However,  as  I  hate  all 
apology-making,  here's  at  it  j — ^be  so 
good  as  interrupt  me  as  seldon^  as  you 
can,  lest  you  snould  break  the  yam, 
tough  though  it  be,  and  I'll  give  you 
old  Jack's  word  for  it,  that  if  he 
don't  please  you,  at  least  he  will  not 
detain  you." 

"  Enough,  my  dear  fellow,"  said 
Edward ;  '^  begin,  begin,  for  I'm  all 
impatience." 

"  Then  listen,"  said  the  veteran, 
"  to  what  you  may  caU,  in  shore  Hn* 
go,  the 

*'  Story  or  Jack  Asams. 

*^  I  was  bom  in  Roslin,  as  I  told 
you  before,  and  entered  the  service  at 
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Edinburgh^  by  leapine  on  boaord  of  a 
boat^  then  patroling  the  streets  on  a 
wheeled  carriage,  nicely  bedizened 
with  flags^  and  flashy  Jacks^  in  rib- 
boned hats^  and  music^  and  plenty  of 
stuffy  and  the  devil  knows  all  what. 
I  don't  remember  what  year  it  was — 
— ^noT  does- it  matter — I  was  a  care- 
less^ merry^  youngish  fellow  at  that 
time^  fiilly  taller  than  I  am  now^  and 
had  what  my  grandmother  used  to  call 
a  bee  in  my  bonnet.  I  recollect  I  poc- 
keted the  thirty  guineas  of,  bounty 
with  a  vast  deal  of  pleasure, — com- 
menced gentleman  in  a  trice — car- 
ried on  like  a  scapegrace  while  it  last- 
ed— drank  the  most  of  it ;  was  rob- 
bed of  the  rest ;  and  was  then  hurri- 
ed on  board  the  Martin  tender,  lying 
in  Leith  Roads,  in  a  state  something 
between  the  drunkard  and  the  mad- 
man. Well,  here  I  bad  ample  leisure 
to  come  to  my  senses,  while  waiting 
for  the  completion  of  our  live  cargo, 
which  was  no  sooner  done,  than  we 
sailed  for  the  Nore,  and  were  bun- 
dled onboard  of  the  Guar  do.  As  I  ha- 
ted to  be  inactive,  I  soon  grew  tired 
of  a  guard-ship  and  volunteered  as 
quickly  as  possible ;  so  that  before 
you'd  nave  said  Jack  Robinson,  there 
was  I  in  (the  West  Indies  a-fighting 
with  the  Blackamoors,  sometimes  on 
shore,  sometimes  on  board,  along 
with  Sir  John  Jervis, — ^he,  I  mean,  we 
now  call  Earl  St  Vincent.  Well,  we 
had  strange  doings  there  for  a  great 
length  of  time,  and  as  I  was  young, 
and  stout,  and  healthy,  and  lived  like 
a  perfect  fighting-cock,  faith  I  can't 
say  but  I  passed  the  best  part  of  a 
couple  of  years  there  quite  to  my 
heart's  wish.  But  this  was  too  good 
to  last  for  ever.  We  were  ordered 
home,  and  were  hardly  in  sight  of 
St  Hden's,  when  we  were  drafted  on 
boa^d  the  Queen  Charlotte,  and  in 
her  I  fought  out  the  1st  of  June.  I 
was  on  board  of  her  during  all  the 
riot,  and  only  left  her  to  come  to  the 
Nore,  by  order  of  my  oflScers — ^but 
more  of  this  anon. — Well,  time  wore 
on — ^and  troublesome  times  they  were 
— ^for  Boney  was  always  a-talking  of 
invading  England,  and  kept  us  eter- 
nally on  the  alert.  I  assure  you, 
my  lad,  the  Channel  in  those  days 
was  the  devil's  own  corner  for  bustle 
and  business,  and  a  turn  in  for  a 
whole  watch,  was  a  thing  which  oc- 
curred but  seldom.     However,  we 
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had  always  plenty  of  priie-iiioiWT ; 
for  thougn  we  were  seldom  paid  hf 
our  agents,  by  dint  of  our  papers  we 
used  to  lay  Moses  and  his  brother 
smouches  under  a  constant  oontribn« 
tion,  and  so  contrived  to  have  a  litde 
pleasure  when  we  had  the  opportuni- 
ty. But  I'm  wandering  to  leeward-— 
Where  was  I } — Oh,  ay,  I  reooUect* 
— Well,  by  this  time  Id  beeil  dub- 
bed A.  B.  with  about  ninepence  half- 
penny a-day,  and  stationed  on  the  fine* 
castle '' 

^'  I  beg  your  pardon,  matey,"  said 
Edward,  interrupting  him,  '^  but 
you're  away  yet. — We'll  take  your 
promotion  and  all  that  for  granted. 
Rather  tell  me  at  what  time  you  first 
observed  any  symptoms  of  dissatis- 
faction among  the  crew  of  the  Char- 
lotte— ^because,  stationed  as  you  were 
on  the  forecastle,  and  messing  choak 
forward  in  the  nose  of  her,  you  must 
have  been  very  early  apprised  of  any- 
thing of  the  land." 

'^  True,  my  lad,  true,"  replied 
Adams ;  '*  but  before  I  go  any  far- 
ther, Aiody  just  bring  me  up  with  a 
round  turn,  the  same  as  you've  done 
now,  my  boy,  whenever  I'm  inclined 
to  go  off  my  regular  course.— > Well, 
to  answer  your  question  in  few  words, 
I  think,  as  far  as  my  memory  serves 
me,  it  was  about  the  end  of  1796  I 
first  saw  any  of  them  printed  fbar, 
as  came  from  the  shore,  y^  the  httUb 
of  any  of  my  shipmates.  Who  sent 
them,  or  who  the  devil  made  them,  I 
neither  knows  nor  cares — neither  does 
it  matter — certain  it  is,  that  not  only 
our  ship,  but  the  whole  fleet,  received 
large  lots  of  tham  every  other  day  ; 
and  I  haven't  a  doubt  but  they  had  s 
main  hand  in  kicking  up  all  the  riot 
that' afterwards  happened.  I  recollect 
well  enough  of  reaaihg  two  or  three  of 
'era — ^but  I  soon  got  tired,  for  they 
told  me  nothing  but  what  I  already 
knew — though  how  to  better  myself 
I  knew  not — ^for  as  for  kicking  against 
the  very  thing  that  prickled  me,  why 
you  know  that  was  all  in  my  eye." 

*'  If  you  remember.  Jack,  *  said 
Edward,  "  I'd  like  to  know  what 
these  printed  affairs  spoke  about." 

'^  Everything,  [matey,"  replied  the 
veteran ;  *^  they  generally  commen- 
ced with  telling  what  brave  hardy 
fellows  we  were — how  the  country 
adored  us— and  such  other  blarney. 
Then  out  came  what  a  d — d  shame 
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it  was  that  we  had  so  little  pay,  when- 
the  soldiers,  who  did  nothing,  were 
getting  so  and  so— -what  a  pity  it  was 
that  a  parcel  of  rascals,  such  as  our 
officers  were,  should  fatten  and  grow 
rich,  by  cheating  us  out  of  the  allow- 
ance given  us  by  our  Idag  and  coun- 
try— that  while  the  soldiers  got  fur- 
loughs to  go  to  the  far  end  of  the 
kingdom,  to  see  their  wives  and  fami- 
lies, we  were  cooped  up  on  board  like 
a  parcel  of  convicts ;  or  at  most,  al- 
lowed a  twenty-four  hours'  liberty- 
ticket  to  go  on  shore,  while  all  the 
soldiers  had  orders  to  look  after  us, 
and  even  got  three  guineas  reward 
for  nabbing  us  when  we  overstretch- 
ed the  time. — This  and  such  like 
everyday  stuff,  was  the  eternal  change 
they  rung — shifted  a  little  here  and 
there — but  still  ending  in  the  same 
chime.  Then,  having  set  all  your 
abominations  in  proper  ship-shape 
before  you,  they  generally  tolled  in 
with  the  usual  blustering  swagger 
of  a  long  line-of-battle  of  questions, 
such  as  the  asking  us  '  If  we  were 
men  ? ' — As  that  could  hardly  be  Mkl^ 
ed,  they  then  asked,  /  Why  we  bent 
under,  or  allowed  of  such  tyrannical 
doings  ?  Had  we  not  made  our  ene- 
mies tremble,  and  were  not  all  our 
enemies  who  sought  to  make  us,  free- 
born  Englishmen  and  Britains,  slaves  ?' 
— and  the  %hole  would  conclude  with 
a  strange  vgm^ple  exhortation,  ge- 
nerally taken  from  a  song,  such  as — 
'  Now's  the  day  and  now's  the  hour  !* 
— ^  Britons  strike  home  !' — ^and  such 
like. — Pshaw !  I  ever  held  them  to  be 
d— d  mischievous  trumpery  ;«though 
I  must  confess  'twas  not  the  case  with 
the  greater  part  of  my  shipmates,  for 
they  first  set  them  all  a-reading,  and 
then  they  set  them  all  a-grumbling 
— seeing  they  told  many  of  'em  of 
rights  they  as  yet  knew  nothing 
about — and  laughed  and  sneered  at 
the  simplicity  of  men  who  thought 
themselves  tne  cleverest  fellows  on 
God  Almighty's  waters.*' 

"Ah,  but,  harkye,  ray  brave  fel- 
low," said  Edward,  '^  you  must  ac- 
knowledge, now,  that  there  was  a 
strong  spice  of  truth  in  this  nonsense. 
I  have  often  heard  say  that  there  was 
ample  cause  for  the  riot  that  took 
place." 

"  Why  no  one  will  dispute  that, 
my  lad,"  said  the  old  man,  '^  who  has 
a  particle  of  common  sense  in  his 
skull.    We  had  various  matters  to 
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complain  of,  and  they  were 'often 
complained  of— but  of  what  use  was 
it,  or  what  good  did  it  do?— You 
were  certain,  by  way  of  redress,  to  i)e 
either  hooted  off  the  quarter-deck, 
laughed  to  scorn,  or  receive  a  good 
drubbing ;  and,  in  good  sooth,  my 
lad,  I  can't  say  I  was  ever  patriot 
enough  to  volunteer  to  undergo  such 
a  discipline. — For  instance  now,  for 
simple,  common,  everyday  treatment, 
I  can't  say  I  ever  could  relish  Uie 
being  kicked  for  nothing  by  a  mere 
boy,  escaped  from  the  school  or  the 
nursery,  or  even  to  be  rope's-ended 
by  the  hobbledehoy  hands  of  a  young 
raw  master's  mate — far  less  did  I  re- 
lish the  almost  constant  startings, 
running  of  gauntlets,  playing  of 
dumb-bells,  and  other  ingenious  arts 
of  tormenting,  which  were  then  in 
fashion ;  and  as  for  the  almost  daily 
practice  of  flogging,  and  particularly 
the  too  common  one  of  keel-hauling, 
it  shocked  the  whole  fleet,  and  com- 
pletely put  my  pipe  out.  D — n  me. 
it  was  using  men  worse  than  the 
beasts  that  perish.  As  for  our  grub 
again,  we  had,  no  doubt,  what  the 
Purser  called  full  twelve  ounces  to 
the  pound  of  either  flour  or  bread ; — 
four  ounces  being  kept  back,  he  said, 
for  the  necessary  waste  attending  the 
doling  it  out. — ^But  Grod  knows  what 
he  called  his  ounce — I  believe  it  was 
one  invented  by  himself — as  it  wasn't 
to  be  discovered  in  ever  a  Dilworth  of 
the  kingdom.  And  then  for  his  li- 
quor measures,  why  they  were  in  the 
self-same  mess ;  and,  through  the 
whole  fleet,  were  larger  or  smaller 
just  as  the  Purser  loved  money,  or 
had  a  lid'gcr  or  smaller  particle  of  con« 
science  about  him^  Now,  no  doubt, 
the  like  of  these  things  made  us  surly, 
and  at  times  growl  at  him ;  but  still 
you  know  he  could  very  flatly  tell  lis, 
we  had  our  regular  pound  allowed  us 
by  Government,  as  well  as  our  regular 
pint  of  grog ;  and  why,  if  we  wanted 
any  more,  we  must  apply  to  Govern- 
ment for  it,  not  to  him,  for  he  could 
do  nothing  for  us.  The  Captain  and 
first  Lieutenant  sounded  the  same 
chime — ay.  and  sometimes  accompa- 
nied it  with  a  d — d  good  thrashing, 
by  way  of  nfcnding  the  matter.  Be- 
sides all  this,  we  had  to  growl,  and  we 
did  growl,  at  several  other  minor  mat- 
ters, which  all  tended  to  impoverish 
us,  poor  devils,  while  it  enriched  no 
one  but  the  Captain,  the  Purser,  and 
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the  ihip's  agent    This  was  thf  irre- 
gular method  they  had  at  that  time 
of  paying  ship's  oompanies  their  wa- 
ges, sometimes  allowing  three^  four, 
and  if  out  of  the  land^  even  seven 
years  to  run,  before  they  received  a 
cross  of  pay  due  them.    This,  of 
course,  you  know,  was  all  in  the  Pur- 
ser's favour — the  men  were  compelled 
to  take  slops— and  if  they  were  great 
wearers — ^why  when   pay-day  came 
they  were  often  in  the  Purser's  debt. 
This,  however,  as  you  mav  guess, 
did  not  occur  often.    Then  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  short  allowance  mo- 
ney—and if  your  grog  was  stopped, 
whether  for  punishment  or  sickness, 
it  was  never  afterwards  accounted  for. 
—But  the  best  of  all  was,  that  were 
you  wounded,  or  in  such  bad  health, 
as  to  be  compelled  to  go  to  the  hospi- 
tal, you  got  no  pay  from  the  hour  of 
leaving  the  ship  until  you  was  muster- 
ed again,  and  entered  on  her  books  by 
the  Clerk  of  the  Cheque.    All  these 
were  grounds— and  devilish  good  ones, 
for  many  bickerings,  squabblings,  and 
heart-burnings — but  still,   except  a 
brush  now  and  then,  things  went  on 
pretty  fairly  until  these  printed  gear 
came  on  board,  and  set  all  hands  a- 
spouting  about  rights  and  privileges. 
Then  there  was  nothing  but  the  de- 
vil to  pay ;— meetings,  and  commit- 
tees, and  delegates  got  quite  in  fash- 
ion ;  and  really  ana  truly  it  was  im- 
possible for  a  rcllow  with  the  spirit  of 
a  cockle  to  stand  neutral  on  the  occa- 
sion.   As  I  told  you  before,  I  cared 
little  about  those  printed  gear,  because 
they  told  me  nothing  but  what  I  al- 
ready knew — but  'twas  not'  the  case 
with  my  shipmates — they  were  com- 
pletely converted  by  them,  and  were 
very  generally  seized  with  the  mania 
of  reform ;  of  course  the  petitions  for 
redress  to  the  officers  were  multiplied 
out  of  number,  and,  as  usual,  the  pe- 
titioners were  scouted  or  kicked  for 
their  pains. — Now,  ray  dear  soul,  I 
believe  1  am  stating  the  matter  as 
fairly  as  a  poor  old  fellow  can  do, 
when  I  frankly  say,  that  our  officers 
did   wrong   in    treating   the   ships' 
companies  in   such  a  lousy  manner, 
when  they  came  respectfully  forward 
and  petitioned  for  a  redress  of  some 
of  these  grievances ;  and  I  will  be 
also  bold  to  say,  that  in  my  conscience 
I  think  it  was  this  unkind  and  even 
barbarous  treatment,  combined  with 
the  paltry  pay,  and  other  disagreeable 
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comparisons  between  than  and  tlie 
military  which  these  pdnted  gear  pcit 
into  their  heads,  that  drove  disagree- 
ments to  such  a  height^  or  first  gave  us 
the  idea  of  poshing  matters  to  a  head 
at  all  risks  in  the  manner  we  did.-^ 
Well,  my  lad^  finding  we  could  make 
nothing  but  abuse  and  ill  usage  out  of 
our  own  officers,  we  resolved  to  atf  adc 
their  betters,  and  accordingly  sent 
about  a  dozen  of  nameless  petiticms 
to  the  post-house,  some  to  one  Ral 
and  some  to  anoUier,  not  fbrgetting 
old  Ist  of  June,  nor  the  Lords  Admi- 
rals themselves.    But  being  in  no 
one's  name,  d'ye  see,  they  cared  no- 
thing about  them,  and  we  were  as 
wise  as  ever.    Well,  on  this  we  had 
a  meeting  on  the  main  deck,  (for  bjr 
this  time,  my  lad,  we  cared  not  a 
straw  for  our  officers,  any  more  than 
they  did  for  us,)  when  I  got  up  and 
spouted  a  while  as  well  as  I  oonld, 
telling  them,  'twas  all  in  iny  eye  the 
sending  ashore  such  half-done  woik, 
— that  if  thev  wihhed  any  attention 
to  be  paid  to  their  demands,  there  was 
nothing  like  fair,  even-down  thump 
work  for  it — and  that  if  they  would 
take  my  way  on't,  they  shoud  (mce 
more  make   out   the   petitions,  get 
them    signed   in  the     ronnd-romn 
fashion,  and  send  ibem  off  to  die 
Admiral  of  the  fleet  at  Q|ice»  and 
such  other  nabs  as  they  tm>Wit  pro- 
per, telling  them  pliBnpl^  and  plain- 
ly,  that  if  they  wouldn  t  comply  with 
our  demands,  we  wouldn't  comply 
with  theirs.  Well,  all  this  was  agreed 
to,  and  I  was  appointed  one  of  a  oom«    ' 
mittee  that  was  to  see  it  done ;  so  that 
the  moment  the  petitions  were  ready 
and  signed  by  a  number  of.  our  first- 
rate  hands,  we  went  through  thefieet 
and  got  all  to  sign  them  in  the  same 
manner,  then  dispatched  them  atihore. 
But,  God  bless  you,  what  a  devil  of  a 
nitty  they  did  kick  up ! — ^why,  there 
was    nothing   but    yard-arms,    and 
shooting,  and  walking  the  plank  spo« 
ken  of.     Every  rumour  that  came 
from  the  shore  that  day  was  worse 
than  the  other ;  and  upon  my  sool, 
Ned,  I  will  candidly  confess  to  TOU 
that  I  did  not  altogether  lie  on  a  bed 
of  roses  that  night.    Next  day,  while 
we  were  considering  what  was  to  be 
done,  who  should  burst  in  upon  ns 
but  old  Lock,  our  captain,  absohitelT 
foaming  with  rage.  He  abused  ns  afl 
in  the  most  violent  manner,  strack 
all  around  him,  and  behaved  ao-tiko 
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a  niadman,  that  we  manned  a  boat, 
and  turned  him  ashore,  there  to  come 
to  his  senses  at  leisure.  Well,  we 
were  still  waiting  very  patiently  for 
an  answer  of  some  one  kind  or  other, 
when  who  should  board  us  but  that 
madcap  of  an  old  woman.  Admiral 
Gardner, — a  fellow  that  never  did 
anything  worth  mentioning, — and  he 
made  matters  a  great  deal  worse." 

"  Pshaw,  pshaw,  mate,"  loudly  in- 
terrupted Edward,  *'  that  will  never 
go  down.  Admiral  Gardner  was  never 
an  old  woman  in  his  born  life — but 
the  very  reverse.  Doesn't  think,  my 
old  boy,  but  I've  heard  before  now  of 
the  old  Queen  he  was  aboard  on  ?  Ay, 
that  I  have,  and  often,  matey ; — and, 
more  than  that,  every  one  as  spoke  of 
her  always  said  and  swore,  that  she 
played  tne  best  stick  on  the  first  of 
June  of  the  whole  fleet,  not  excepting 
your  great  Charlotte  herself." 

"  Why,  who  the  devil  disputes  that, 
Davies  ?"  cried  the  old  man  with  eager- 
ness.— *^  I  know  as  well  as  any  one 
that  the  old  Queen  fought  on  that 
glorious  day  like  a  very  devil,  and 
went  through  and  through  the  French 
lin:^  iikc  a  flaming  evil  spirit.     But 
what  then,  my  lad  ? — You'll  please 
to  recollect,  that  she  wasn't  fought  on 
that  occasion  by  Admiral  Gardner — 
no,  nor  ever  a  Gardner  in  the  fleet.  It 
was  honest  old  Hutt  that  fought  her 
-T-as  fine  a  fellow  as  ever  trod  a  quar- 
ter-deck— and  he  lost  both  leg  and 
thigh  on  the  occasion,  and  died,  brave 
heart,  coming  home. — No,  no,  Davies, 
depend  on't  that  I  tell  you  truth  when 
I  say,  that  little  credit  goes  to  the  Ad- 
miral for  that  day's  work,  as  well  as 
many  others  who  shall  be  nameless." 
"  Well,  well.  Jack,"  continued  Ed- 
ward, ''  all  that  may  be  true.    But  as 
to  Captain  Hutt,  you  know,  that  was 
his  bad  luck,  poor  fellow,  and  no  fault 
of  tlie  Admiral's  ;  for  certainly,  lad, 
that  doesn't  make  out  yet  what  vou 
say." 

"  Bah,  d — n  him,  I  do  not  like  him, 
that's  flat !"  cried  the  old  man  impa- 
tiently ; — "  he's  a  proud,  haughty, 
fiery  hothead ! — He  has  no  patience 
in  the  world,  and,  when  once  fairly 
roui?ed,  will  neither  listen  to  rhyme 
nor  reason,  but  right  or  wrong,  up 
fist  and  down  with  you. — Blast  him  ! 
— I'll  not  forget  in  a  hurry  what  a  de- 
vilish good  thrashing  he  served  roe 
out  one  day  I  wcr^  keeping  holiday 
Vol.  XIX. 
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on  board  his  hooker^  and  all  for  a  mere 
nothing." 

*'  Oni  ! — JacK,  I  see  it  now,  my 
hearty,"  cried  Edward  smiling.;  ''and 
so  he  gave  you  a  thrashing,  did  he  ? 
— Ah  well,  that  makes  th^  matter 
somewhat  clearer  than  mud,  and  suf- 
ficiently accounts  for  your  very  hand- 
some epithet. — You  may  now  pro- 
ceed— pray  how  did  he  come  to  make 
matters  worse  ?" 

*'  Why,  you  must  know,  my  dear 
fellow,"  continued  the  old  man,  some- 
what mortified,  "  that  by  way  of  strik- 
ing a  salutary  terror  into  these  gentry, 
we  had  lashed  a  block  on  the  yard's  arm, 
and  rove  a  rope  through  it,  which  was 
made  fast  to  the  fore  rigging.     On 
seeing  this  he  lost  temper  completely, 
and  cursed  and  swore,  and  strutted 
and  capered  about  the  deck  like  a  mon- 
key in  a  china  shop. — '  Whew !  for 
himself,  he  didn't  give  a  single  d — n 
for  the  whole  of  us — ^he  woidd  stand 
under  the  yard-arm  rope  and  defy  us 
all — ^^Ve  sailors  ! — that  was  a  lie-^we 
were  a  parcel  of  d — d  lubberly  lousy 
tailors — mutinous  scoundrels,  that  de- 
served to  be  sabred  into  dog's-meat,* 
— and  in  this  manner  he  went  on  abu- 
sing us  until  his  wind  failed   him. 
This  was  rather  overdoing  the  thing ; 
and  accordingly  some  of  our  spinks 
certainly  did  return  his  fire  with  lan- 
guage of  a  similar  description.  I  stood 
silent,  watching  the  progress  of  this 
war  of  words ;  at  last,  apprehensive  of 
the  worst  of  consequences,  I  went  up 
to  the  Admiral,  and  taking  him  by  the 
hand,  I  requested  that  he  would  be  so 
good  as  withdraw  while  there  was  any- 
thing like  good  manners  remaining. 
I  then  conducted  him  to  the  gangway, 
and  saw  him  into  his  boat,  which  ne 
entered  amid  the  hootings  andhissings 
of  the  whole  ship's  company.     Now, 
would  you  believe  it,  this  very  man 
had  been  ordered  on  board  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  us  our  answer— and  cer- 
tainly a  pretty  answer  we  had  to  ex- 
pect which,  was  begun  in  such  elegant 
language.  No  time  was  therefore  lost, 
and  the  signal  for  a  council  of  delegate* 
was  immediately  hoisted.  They  came 
directly  on  board  and  had  a  consulta- 
tion, when  it  was  determined  to  adopt 
such  measures  as  should  secure  the  de- 
legates from  any  surprise.  I  was  there- 
fore dispatched  to  tne  Admiral's  ship, 
the  Royal  George,  with  orders  from 
the  council  to  naul  down  the  Admi« 
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ral's  flag>  and  hoist  the  red  flag  in  its 
stead—Seing  a  signal  for  every  ship  to 
Send  a  hoat  manned  and  armed  for 
the  protection  of  the  court  of  delegates 
on  hoard  the  Queen  Charlotte.     The 
Captain  of  the  Rojral  Greorge,  indeed, 
did  make  some  resistance  to  this,  and 
sWore  he.  would  he  d — d  ere  such  a 
flag  should  be  hoisted  without  the  Ad- 
miral's permission ;  but  his  objections 
were  soon  over-ruled,  and  the  flag  was 
hoisted.  While  I  staid  there  a-telling 
of  Uiem  how  Gardner  had  behaved  on 
"board  the  Charlotte,  who  should  come 
alongside  but  his  Lordship  himself 
along  with  Admiral  Pole — a  real  good 
fellow — to  demand,   forsooth,   what 
was  the  meaning  of  the  red  flag,  which 
was  flying  at  the  fore-topmast  head  ? 
— He  had  asked  the  question   three 
times  without  a  single  soul  giving  him 
a  word  of  answer ;  when  at  last  a  fel- 
low mustering  up  courage,  went  for- 
ward to  the  gangway,  and  told  his 
Lordship  the  ship's  company  wished 
to  have  nothing  to  say  to  him  ;  but  as 
for  Admiral  Pole,  if  he  chose  to  step 
on  board,  the  ship's  company  would 
gladly  hear  what  ne  had  to  tell  them. 
The  good  fellow  immediately  com- 
plied, and  the  whole  business  was  put 
to  rights  in  a  twinkling.  The  moment 
he  came  on  board,  and  all  hands  ga- 
thered round  him,  he  mildly  said, 
'  What  do  you  mean,  my  lads^  by 
hoisting  of  signals  now,  when  Admi- 
ral Gardner  has  already  told  you  that 
your  petition  is  accepted  and.  will  be 
complied  with  ?' 

*'  'My  Lord,'  replied  oneof  thequar- 
ternlasters, '  we  heard  a  very  different 
story,  now,  of  his  Lordship's  beha- 
viour on  board  the  Charlotte ; — it  was 
told  us  by  one  of  the  delegates  now 
on  board,  who  I  dare  say  will  gladly 
earry  any  message  your  Lordship  may 
be  pleased  to  give  him  to  the  council^ 
now  assembled  on  board  tl^at  ship.' 

''  'Ah  well,  where  is  he? — send  him 
to  me  directly/  said  his  Lordship. 

*'  Well,  of  course  you  know,  I  was 
bundled  forward ;  and  after  answering 
various  questions  as  to  his  Lordship's 
behaviour  on  board  the  Queen  Char- 
lotte, which  r  did  as  respectfully  as  I 
could,  he  told  me  in  positive  terms, 
to  assure  the  council  of  delegates  the 
moment  I  went  on  boards  that,  on  his 
honour  as  an  officer  and  a  gentleman, 
the  petition  was  accepted,  and  would 
be  complied  with  without  delay. 
'  Thank  you,  thank  you,  my  Lord^* 
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cried  I,  graspine  the  good  toulliy  the 
hand,  which  I  shook  heartily^  I  autnjs 
you.  '  This  is  indeed  the  best  nevli 
we've  had  these  many  mouths ;  and 
I've  no  doubt  will  allay  all  our  iIl-naF« 
ture  and  restore  us  to  a  good  under- 
standing again.  I'll  go  on  board  di« 
rectly,  my  Lord,  dnd  execute  JWU( 
commission  before  the  council  famki 
up. — Signalman,  bring  me  a  white 
flag  instantly.'  , 

"  '  What  are  you  g<^i)^liq  dd^th  a 
white  flag;  my  good  fellow?'  inqaked' 
his  Lordship. 

'' '  Why,  my  Lord,'  cried  I,  '  I'm 
so  d — d  happy,  that  I  shall  not  only 
carry  a  white  flag,  but  I  believe  I  shaft 
have  a  band  of  mUsic  with  me  also, 
to  do  honour  to  your  Lordship's  mes^ 
sage.— Tomlins,  cried  I  to  tite  qiiar- 
termasiter  who  had  first  spoken^  *  mnp- 
ter  me  up  your  band  if  yon  pbase— 
by  Jupiter,  this  is  not  an  ordinary  oe« 
casion.* ' 

'^  '  You  are  a  strange  feUow,'  said 
the  Admiral,  smiling,  '  but!  hope 
you'll  not  forget  what  I've  told  yon  ^ 

"  '  Never  fear,  my  Lord,'  ciud  I, 

*  it  will  give  to6  much  pleasure  to  he 
easily  forgotten.' 

"  '  Do  then  hasten  on  board,  like  a 
good  boy,  while  your  what-d'ye^ieall<^ 
it  is  sitting,'  said  his  Loidship  i— 

*  for  you  know  the  sooner  a  sto^f  of 
this  kind  is  settled''tis  so  mndi- th^ 
better.' 

"  I  gave  his  Lordship  a  sea  bow,'and 
he  retired  to  his  boat,  and  rowed,  off 
"  '  Now  come,  my  jolly  hearta,' 
cried  I, '  who  will  volunteer  to  go  on 
board  the  Charlotte  with  me  wiu  the 
happy  news  }  They  shdl  haye  plen^ 
of  fun  and  oceans  of  ^rog.  By  the 
Lord,  I'm  half  crazy  with  joy — so  let 
ine  be  oflp. — Come,  TomHns;  d-r-niit| 
at  least  you  must  go— for  yon  got  fte 
message  as  well  as  I. — Come,  my  jolly 
warblers,  are  you  all  in  there-^Ay, 
that's  right— Come,  let's  aboard,  old 
boy.' 

"  '  Shall  I  haul   down   the  red;  ^ 
Adams  }*  inquired  the  signalman* 

"  '  No,  no,  my  lad,'  said  I, '  yod 
had  better  wait  the  council's  (»aaa 
about  that  affair.  Ill  tell  you  what^ 
I'll  ask  about  it  as  soon's  I  set  oil 
board,  and  if  you  are  to  haul  it  dowo/ 
you'll  know  by  the  union  being  h&sX 
oh  the  fore-yard's-arm  rope.  D— 4i 
me,  better  to  hang  the  union,  thad- 
one  of  its  jolly  subjects.— -Come  along^ 
Tomlins.' 
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" '  What  shidl  we  strike  up,  Adams  ?* 
said' the  Master  of  the  Band^  address^^ 
ing  me  after  we  were  in  the  boat. 

'* '  Eh  ?'  cried  I,  busily  employed 
bending  on  the  white  flag  to  the  boat's 
hook,  *  d — ^n  me  if  I  know.  Hartley— 
you  ought  to  be  the  best  judge— But 
I  say,  give  us  none  of  your  nationals 
—that's  a  d— d  Jerry-Sneak  way  of 
going  to  work,  and  not  like  true  blues 
at  all. — rU  tell  you  what,  my  heart, 
give  us.  Hey,  my  blue  bonnets,  jump 
over  the  Border  /—it  is  lively— rin  my 
opinion  it  is  applicable  —and  it  will 
give  no  offence  to  the  radicals.  So 
strike  up,  my  hearts,  and  stretch  out> 
my  lads,  and  let  us  on  board.' 

'^  The  band  struck  up,  the  white  flag 
was  elevated,  and  thus  we^rowed  to 
the  Queen,  to  the  utter  astonishment 
of  the  armed  boats  which  by  this 
time  now  surrounded  her. 

'^  ^  Hilloah,  Adams,  why  what's  the 
matter  ?*  roared  a  hundred  voices. 

" '  Good  news,  my  happy  hfda,'  cried 
I,  '  glorious  news,  boys !— but  I've 
only  time  to  say,  our  petition  is  ae-^ 
cepted  by  the  Lords  Admirals ;'  and 
I  immediately  ran  up  the  side,  still 
carrying  my  standard.    Ordering  the 
band  to  the  quarter-deck,  I  whispered 
into  Hartley's  ear  to  strike  up  that 
good  old  antijacobin,  '  Up  and  waur 
them  a',  tVillie  /'—while  1  sent  in  to 
the  council  to  announce  my  arrival 
With  a  message  from  authority.   The 
band  immediately  did  so,  and  I  march- 
ed at  their  head  round  the  whole 
three  decks,  refusing  to  answer  a  sin- 
gle question,  and  contriving  it  so  that 
I  should  make  my  halt  at  the  cabin 
door,  where  the  council  of  delegates 
was  still  deliberating.  The  doctr  being 
thrown  open,  I  immediately  entered, 
taking  the  old  quarter-master  along 
with  me. 

"  *  What  is  the  matt«r,  Adams  .^.'  said 
Jack- Morris,  who  was  sitting  as  Pre- 
sident,— '  have  you  got  any  good 
news  for  us  that  you  make  all  this 
hubbub  ?' 

" '  Master  President,'  replied  I, '  as. 
I  take  it,  I've  got  glorious  news  to  tell 
to  you  and  this  honourable  meeting. 
Admiral  Pole,  on  the  quarter-deck  of 
the  George,  has  pledged  his  honour 
to  you,  before  me  and  this  old  man 
I've  brought  with  me  to  back  my  as- 
sertion, besides  hundreds  of  others  on 
board,  that  the  Lords  Admirals  have 
accepted  your  petition,  and  that  every 


desaaAd  would  be  complied  with  with- 
out a  moment's  delay/ 

"  ^  I  won't  believe  a  word  of  all  that 
there  story,"  cried  Tom  Allen  of  the 
Mars.  '  If  it  was  true,  Mr  President, 
why  didn't  Pole  come  here  himself 
witn  the  news?  D—n  me,  he  knew 
we  were  assembled,  and  it  was  the 
least  thing  he  could  have  done,  in  my 
opinion. — For  my  part,  I  think  he  has 
been  gammoning  Adams.' 

"  *  For  shame,  Allen,'  cried  1,  *  to 
suppose  for  a  moment  that  a  gentle- 
man like  Pole  would  utter  a  deliberate 
falsehood. — Mr  President,  the  person 
appointed  to  bring  you  the  intelli- 
gence from  the  proper  authorities, 
was  no  other  than  the  redoubted  Ad- ' 
miral  Gardner ; — at  least  so  said  Ad-, 
miral  Pole  in  all  our  hearings,  and 
him  I  will  believe,  let  Tom  say  what 
he  will ; — and  how  Gardner  deliver- 
ed his  message,  or  rather  what  a  pret- 
ty kettle  of  fish  he  made  on't,  I  sup- 
pose you'll  all  have  heard  on.     What 
I've  told  you,  Mr  President,  I  assure 
you  honestly  is  truth,  for  the  verifica- 
tion of  whicn  I  not  only  appeal  to  my 
worthy  old  ship  *here,  but  to  three- 
parts  of  the  ship's  company  of  the 
George— and  as  for  his  gammoning 
me,  I've  the  conceit  to  thiijkk  so  high- 
ly of  myself,  that  I  believe  I'd  be 
gammoned  by  neither  Admiral  Pole 
nor  Tom  Allen.' 

" '  Glory,  Adams ! — glory,  my  hear- 
ty !'  burst  from  two  or  three  voices. 

"  *  Order,  gentlemen ! — order  if  you 

E lease  !'  cried  the  President ; — '  I'd 
ave  you  to  consider  that  this  is  a 
matter  of  the  most  serious  nature,  and 
one  which  demands  your  greatest  at- 
tention.— What  say  you,  shall  we  take 
Adam's  message  for  truth  or  not  ?— 
you  see  the  Mars  is  of  opinion  that 
he's  been  gammoned.' 

*'  '  Mr  President,'  cried  I  rising, 
'  by  the  way  in  which  you're  putting 
that  question,  the  trutn  or  falsehood 
of  the  message  hangs  upon  my  shoul- 
ders. This  I  protest  against ;  for  it 
is  not  Adams's  message, — it  is  not 
Tomlins's  message,  our  worthy  quar- 
ter-master here — it  is  Admiral  Gard- 
ner's message,  which  he  had  been  sent 
expressly  here  to  .deliver — ^but  which, 
like  everything  else,  he  botched,  and 
murdered,  and  made  a  hundred  tiroes 
worse. — I  hope,  therefore,  I'll  hear  no 
more  of  Adams's  message — the  words 
I  bave  uttered  came  from  the  mouth 
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of  Admiral  Pole,  and  to  him  I  pled^ 
my  troth,  at  his  earnest  desire,  I 
would  deliver  them  to  you.  I  have 
done  so— I  helieve  them — but  still, 
farther  tht^n  that,  I  disclaim  all  res- 
ponsibility for  their  truth  or  falsehood 
-^that  you  are  to  judge  of. — I've  got 
no  more  to  say,  Mr  President, — I  ve 
already  said  I  believe  in  the  honour 
and  truth  of  Admiral  Pole — I  beg 
leave  to  repeat  my  assertion ; — and 
have  now  only  to  request  that  you'll 
be  so  good  as  examine  old  Totnlins 
here,  as  to  what  he  heard,  in  some 
measure  to  take  away  any  doubts  of 
my  report  of  the  Admiral's  words,  and 
more  fully  to  show  that  I  was  not 
quite  gammoned.' 

'* '  Glory,  Adams ! — quite  right !' 
was  shouted  again. 

'*  ^  Well,  gentlemen,'  said  the  Pre- 
sident, '  what  d'ye  say,  shall  we  ex- 
amine Tomlins  in  the  first  place  be- 
fore we  proceed  to  the  vote  f ' 

"  '  Oh,  undoubtedly,'  cried  a  great 
number,  '  it  can  do  no  harm — and 
after  all,  is  but  fair  play.' 

''  The'quarter-master  was  now  ex- 
amined, and  backed  every  syllable  I 
had  uttered.  I  saw  the  impression 
this  examination  had  made  on  the 
majority,  and  immediately  said  that 
if  th,ey  had  the  least  doubt  of  the 
quarter-roaster's  being  also  gammon- 
ed, they  might  send  to  the  George  and 
take  the  evidence  and  the  belief  of  the 
story  from  hundreds  who  heard  it. 
For  this  service  I  immediately  propo- 
sed Tom  Allen  of  the  Mars,  and  Bill 
Senator  of  the  Marlborough,  two  of 
the  stubbomest  hotheads  I  believe  in 
the  fleet,  along  with  Bill  Ruly  of  the 
London,  and  Mark  Turner  of  the  Ter- 
rible, two  men  of  sense  and  also  of 
moderation. 

"  This  was  agreed  to,  and  they  were 
immediately  dispatched — the  meeting 
meantime  chatting  on  indifferent  mat<« 
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ters.  At  the  end  qf  an  hoar  tbfjr  t%» 
turned,  and  fqUv  veritfea  the  m^iisfjge 
I  had  given  *  Doth  Bill  ftuly  and 
Mark  Turner  adding,  that  the  news 
was  firmly  belieyed  on  l)oar4  the 
George,  lliis,  l^oweyer^  was  contra* 
dieted  by  Allen  and  Senator ;  w|io  al<« 
lowed  that  ho  doubt  there  wer6  a  few 
that  said  they  believed  the  storj,  Imt 
that  the  great  majority  shook  tibeir 
heads,  expressing  their  fears  that  it 
was  too  good  to  be  true.  In  t]iis  di- 
lemma it  was  proposed  to  come  to  no 
resolution  for  the  present,  but  to  ad« 
journ  the  meeting  until  next  dij, 
when  possibly  further  intelligence 
might  reach  them.  On  the  same  ao-. 
count  the  red  flag  was  ordei:6i  to  be 
kept  hoisted  untu  it  was  dilrkj  and 
the  Admiral's  to  be  hoisted  in  its 
place  in  the  morning. 

'*  Well,  Ned,  Upon  my  soul,  the  re- 
sult of  this  meeting  chafflrhied  me 
most  confoundedly,  and  aiU-  tliat  a& 
temoon  and  evening  I  conld  not  he 
bothered  with  the  chat  of  any  one, 
but  walked  the  forecastle^  with  ny 
arms  a-kimbo,  as  sulky  as  you  please. 
I  had  no  fears  of  beipg  langned  at 
openly,  my  boy,  for  I  assure  you  th^fe 
were  very  few  in  th.ose  days,  as  tldi 
old  withered  fist  can-  show,  wiio,wo|d4 
have  stood  long  before  xne.  Bvi  I  also 
knew  that  there  were  pleqty  hfxfk 
laughing  and  squibbing  at  me  dOy, 
and  the  very  thought  was  qpiscdj^ 
mortifying.  However,  I  bore  vp  91. 
the  best  manner  I  could — ipoke  uttfe 
and  took  less  notice— -and  was  rewai4? 
ed  next  day  by  a  complete  triiuijtph* 
A  triumph  do  I  cril  it?«:I^  WWI 
more,  my  boy — it  was  aglcnry — a  avfe. 
of  northern  lialo  that  endrded  mc^ 
and  caused  me  to  strut;  the  dec]^.  ftpr 
the  whole  following  day  as  l^qflty  md 
proud  as  e'er  a  qufflrterlyTlUieoiuii 
Jackey  in  the  service." 
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Arisiodemo  ;  by  Vincerm  Monti* 


When  we  presented  our  readers 
with  an  account  of  the  Arminio  of 
Ippolito  Pindemonte^  we  promised 
them  an  early  introduction  to  that  au- 
thor's principal  rival,  il  Cavaliere  Vin- 
cenzo  Monti.  We  are  now  ahout  to 
fulfil  our  engagement ;  but  before  en- 
tering upon  our  task,  we  feel  bound 
to  confess,  that  in  thus  classing  toge- 
ther these  two  Italian  dramatists,  we 
have  been  influenced  rather  by  our 
own  individual  opinion,  than  by  what 
we  understand  of  the  relative  estima- 
tion in  which  they  are  held  by  their 
own  countrymen,  who  appear  nardly 
to  consider  Pindemonte  as  deserving 
of  any  sort  of  comparison  with  Monti. 
Indeed,  we  have  ourselves  heard  an 
Italian  critic,  of  no  ordinary  abilities 
and  acquirements,  select  the  Aristo- 
j)EM0  of  Monti  as  the  masterpiece, 
not  only  of  the  Italian,  but  of  the  uni- 
versal European  modern  theatre. — 
Now,  how  much  soever  we  may  ques- 
tion the  authority  of  such  a  sentence, 
as  far  as  it  regards  absolute  merit,  it 
would  surely  be  great  presumption  in 
foreigners  to  dispute  the  decision  of 
compatriot  literati  respecting  the  rela- 
tive pre-eminence  amongst  themselves 
of  the  authors  or  the  works  of  any 
country.  These  are  points  upon  whicn 
foreigners,  we  apprehend,  can  scarcely 
ever  be  competent  to  judge.  There  is  a 
sort  of  congeniality  or  homogeneous- 
ness  in  the  language,  genius,  and  taste 
of  every  separate  people,  whedier  pro- 
duced by  peculiarities  of  national  cha- 
racter, or  by  whatever  else  generated, 
which  necessarily  occasions  great  dis- 
crepancy between  their  judgments  and 
those  of  strangers ;  produces  consider- 
able embarrassment  and  awkwardness 
in  all  translations ;  and  renders  it  more- 
over a  difficult,  not  to  say  unfair  attempt 
to  appreciate  any  work  of  imagination 
when  thus  presented  to  us  under  the 
disguise  of  an  idiom,  with  which  those 
views,  sentiments,  and  flights  of  fan- 
cy, most  enthusiastically  admired  at 
home,  have  no  such  affinity.  Let  it 
not,  however,  be  supposea,  that  in 
thus  prefacing  our  account  of,  and  ex- 
tracts from,  an  Italian  tragedy,  with 
remarks  tending  to  depreciate  transla- 
tion in  general,  we  intend,  by  an  un- 


exampled exuberaRce  of  modesty,  to 
imdervalue  those  our  labours,  past, 
present,  or  future,  in  which  we  nave 
endeavoured,  do  now,  or  may  here- 
after endeavour,  to  make  ouf  readers 
acquainted  with  the  literature  of  fo- 
reign nations.  Such  labours  are  far 
from  useless,  although  their  utility  be 
of  a  more  limited  description  than  de- 
sultory readers  are  apt  to  conceive.  If 
we  cannot  thus  enable  him,  who  is 
familiar  with  none  but  his  mother 
tongue,  fully  to  comprehend  and  par- 
ticipate in  the  delight  which  the  works 
passed  under  review  excite  in  their  na- 
tive land,  we  at  least  affi>rd  him  the 
means  of  learning  the  difierent  tastes 
of  different  nations,  and,  according  to 
the  peculiar  temper  of  his  mind,  of 
either  investigating  and  comparing 
such  different  tastes, — a  curious  poli- 
tical, not  less  than  metaphysical  study, 
,  — or  flattering  and  feeding  his  national 
vanity,  with  the  conviction  of  the  im- 
measurable superiority  of  our  own  Bri- 
tish taste  and  genius. 

We  proceed  without  farther  pro- 
crastination to  Aristodemo,  an  Ita- 
lian tragedy,  in  which  there  is  not  a 
single  word  or  thought  of  love  from 
beginning  to  end  ;  a  circumstance^  it 
may  be  thought,  sufficiently  remark- 
able, had  the  play'no  other  distinction 
to  repay  the  trouble  of  reviewing.-— 
Remorse  and  parental  affection  consti- 
tute the  whole  interest.  The  story  upon 
which  the  poet  has  founded  his  drama 
is  taken  from  Pausanias.  But  we  shall 
suffer  it  to  develope  itself  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  piece.  The  action  passes 
in  the  palace  of  Aristodemus,  king  of 
Messenia,  and  the  scene  is  described 
in  the  stage  directions  as  a  royal  hall, 
sala  reg-ia,  at  the  back  of  whicn  is  seen 
a  monument.  We  have  inserted  the 
Italian  words  for  the  satisfaction  of 
any  sceptical  reader,  who,  surprised 
at  such  a  choice  of  locality  for  a  fe- 
pulchre,  might  accuse  us  of  mistrans- 
lation.— The  piece  is  opened  by  two 
Spartans,  in  the  following  dialogue. 

Lysander,  Ay,  F^amedes;  harbinger 
of  peace,  ^ 

From  ^rta  to  Messenia's  king»  I  eome. 
Sparta  is  weary  of  hostilities ; 
So  deeply  in  the  blood  of  citizens 
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Are  dyed  our  laurels,  that  upon  the  brow 
lliey  weigh  a  heavy  burthen  and  a  shame- 

fuL 
Wrath  is  subdued  by  pity;  and  sound 

reason 
Prevails,  alleging  that  'tis  utter  folly 
Through  avaricious  jealousy  of  state 
To  crush  ourselves  and  desolate  the  earth. 
Then  since  the  enemy  was  first  compelled 
To  wish  for  peace,  wise  Sparta  grants 

the  boon, 
And  I  convey  it  hither.     Nor  alone 
Do  I  bring  peace,  but  with  it  liberty 
To  such  of  ours  as  here  in  servitude 
Are  pining,  chiefiy  to  thyself,  loved  friend, 
Who,  liowsoe*er  regretted  and  desired, 
Three  years,  uuhonourcd,  amidst  hostile 

walls. 
Hast  languished,  an  illustrious  prisoner. 
Pidamedes.  I  joy  to  see  thee  once  again, 
Lysander; 
And  gladsomely  through  thee  shall  I  re- 

,  gain 
My  liberty ;  unto  the  dear  embraces 
Of  friends  and  kin  return,  and  hail  again 
The  light  of  day  upon  my  country's  soil : 
Albeit  not  Fortune's  self  could  have  pro- 
vided 
An  easier  slavery.    Thou'st  not  to  learn 
That  fair  Cesira,  old  Talthibius'  daughter. 
Is  here  my  fellow-prisoner.    But  further 
Know,  that  such  favour  in  the  monarch's 

eye, 
Cesira's  loveliness,  her  courteous  speech. 
And  gentle  bearing,  have  obtained,  that 

never 
Have  servile  fetters  by  Aristodemus 
Been  suffered  to  oppress  her  with  their 

weight  ;* 
Rather  with  lavish  kindness  does  he  load 

her; 
Whilst  me,  unbound,  at  pleasure  he  per- 
mits 
To  wander  o'er  the  palace,  a  partaker 
In  her  indulgencies. 
Lys,  Aristodemus 
Then  loves  this  Spartan  maiden,  Pala- 
medes  ? 
Pal,  He  loves  her  with  paternal  ten- 
derness ; 
And  only  by  her  side  th'  unfortunate 
Feels  sometimes  in  his  breast  a  drop  of 

joy 

Soft  penetrate,  alleviating  the  grief 
That  overwhelms  him  still.      Without 

Cesu'a 
Not  ev'n  the  briefest  lightning  of  a  smile 
Were  seen  to  irradiate  that  melancholy 
And  darksome  countenance. 


Xyj.  Throughout  all  Greeee 
His  mortal  meUnchoiy  is. the  theme 
Of  men's  discourse ;  its  cause  a  mystery. 
But  here  I  judge,  what  ehewhere  U  un- 
known 
Must  be  apparent    Kings  are. ever  cir- 
cled 
By  vigilant  observers,  who  explore 
Their  every  word,  .ay,  every,  sigh  and 

thought. 
Then  tell  me^  friend,  what  secret  canw* 

of  gloom 
Has  so  much  busy  watchfulness  disco- 
vered ? 
Fed.  Plainly,  as  it  was  told  me.  111  re- 
late 
This  most  unhappy  man*8  sad  blstoiy. 
A  fatal  sickness  laid  Messenia  waste. 
When  for  stem  Phito,  Delphi's  oracle^ 
In  horrid  sacrifice,  a  virgin  claimed. 
Of  th*  Epitean  race.  The  lots  were  cast* 
And  on  Liciscus*  daughter  fell  the  doom* 
The  father,  guiltily  compassionate. 
By  secret  flight  rescued  his  child  frqa 

death. 
And  the  wronged  people  eagerly  required 
Another  victim.     Then  Aristodemus 
Stood  forward,  to  the  sacrificing  priest 
Willingly  offering  his  proper  child, 
Dirce  the  beautiful.     And  in  the  place 
Of  her  who  fled,  Dirce  upon  the  altar 
Was  slain  ;  she  quenched  with  her  ppre- 

virgin  blood 
The  thirst  of  the  insatiable  Avernus, 
And  for  the  general  safety  gave  her  life. 
Lys,  All  this  I  know ;  Fame  limitad 
it  abroad. 
And  of  the  mother's  inauspicious  late 
Added  dark  rumours. 

Pal.  She,  enduring  ill    . 
Her  Dirce's  loss,  by  grief,  by  rage  im- 
pelled, 
Her  bosom  desperately  gashed  aQd.toce^ 
And  lay,  a  bloody  and  disfigured  coraei, 
The  nuptial  couch  defiling^  whilst  i\the . 

realms 
Of  death,  a  raving  but  contented  sbtdei, 
Her  daughter  she  rejoined.     This  .was 

the  second 
Misfortune  of  the  sad  AristodemoSy 
And  closely  was  it  followed  by  the  Uiird, 
The  most  disastrous  chance  of  his  Argia; 
She  was  her  father's  sole  remaining  hope^ 
A  lovely,  sportive  in&nt,  who  as  yet, 
Tottering  unsteadily  on  tender  foot, 
Had  scarce  seen  half  a  lustre.*    Often- 
times 
Clasping  her  fondly  to  his  breast,  he  frit 
The  recollection  of  his  suffered  woe 
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By  little  and  by  little  hushed  to  rest-;    . 
Whilst  once  more  sounded  sweetly  in  his 

heart 
The  name  of  father,  brightening  his  dark 

brow. 
A  short-lived  solace !  Even  of  this  last 
Sole  remnant  of  his  bliss,  he  was  de- 
spoiled. 
For  then  it  was  our  armies  suddenly 
Won  the  tremendous  battle  at  Anfea, 
And  the  precipitous  Ithom^  press'd 
With  all  a  siege's  horrors.    Fearing  then 
The  city's  loss,  Aristodemus  gave 
His  daughter  from  his  arms,  intrusting  her 
Unto  Eumaeus'  oft-tried  loyalty, 
To  Argos  secretly  to  be  conveyed ; 
Oft  hesitating,  and  a  thousand  times 
Commending  to  his  care  so  dear  a  life. 
Alas,  in  vain !  Upon  Alpheus'  banks 
A  troop  of  Spartans,  either  of  the  flight 
Privately   warned,    or    thither    led  by 

chance. 
Fell  on  the  little  band,  unsparingly 
Slaught'ring  her  guards,  and  in  the  mas- 
sacre 
The  royal  infant  died. 

Lys,  Of  this  adventure 
Know*st  thou  aught  further? 
Pod.  Nothing  more. 
Lys.  Then  learn. — 
Lysander  was  the  leader  of  those  forces, 
The  conqu'ror  of  Eumaeus. 

Pal.  What,  art  thou 
The  slayer  of  Argia?  Should  that  deed 

Here  be  discovered 

Lys.  With  thy  history 
Proceed. — The  rest  to  more  convenient 

season 
Shall  be  reserved. 

Pal.  After  Argia*s  loss, 
Aristodemus  gave  himself  a  prey 
To  his  affliction.     Never  since  has  joy 
Shone  on  his  heart,  or  if  it  shone,  'twas 

merely 
In  guise  of  lightning's  flash,  that,  fur- 
rowing 
The  darkness,  vanishes.    Thoughtful  and 

sad. 
In  solitary  places  now  he  strays. 
And  from  his  inmost  soul  laments  and 

moans. 
Then  madly  hurrying  onward,  howls  in 

anguish. 
Calls  upon  Dirce's  name,  and  at  the  foot 
Of   yonder  monument  that  holds  her 

ashes. 
He  flings  himself,  and  with  convulsive 

sobs 
Embracing  it,  remains  immovable ; 
Ay,  so  immovable,  he  might  be  deem'd 
A  marble  image,  were't  not  that  the  tears, 
Which,  streaming  down  his  cheeks,  de- 
luge the  tomb. 
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Mutely  proclaim  bint  living.     Thi^  Ly<- 

sander. 
Is  of  the  miserable  king  the  state. 
Lys.'  In  truth  a  wretched  state  !   ]3ut 

what  of  that  ? 
I  came  to  serve  Qiy  country,  not  to  weep 
The  sorrows  of  her  foe.  Dpon  this  point 
I  have  important  matters  to  disclose ; 
But  for  such  speech  a  season  must-  be 

found 
More  free  from  interruption.    Some  one 

comes ' 
Who  might  o'&rhear  us. 
Pat.  Mark,  it  is  Cesh*a. 

Although  we  certainly  do  not  in  ge- 
neral consider  dialogues  between  the 
minor  personages  of  a  drama  as  best 
calculated  for  selection  in  a  review, 
which  can,  necessarily,  afford  space 
only  for  a  small  proportion  of  any 
piece,  we  have  been  induced  to  extract 
the  preceding  scene  at  full  length, 
because  it  appears  to  us  a  fair^  and  not 
unhappy  specimen  of  our  author's 
dramatic  talents.  It  communicates^ 
not  unnaturally,  all  that  can  be  known 
concerning  Aristodemus,  prior  to  his 
own  disclosures,  and,  by  awakening 
an  interest  in  his  sorrows,  prepares 
the  mind  to  receive  those  disclosures,, 
when  made,  with  a  sympathy  which, 
did  they  come  upon  us  abruptly,  their 
horrible  nature  might  repress.  We 
are  aware,  nevertheleiss,  uiat  fastidi- 
ous critics  might  carp  at  the  very  an- 
ti-laconic loquacity  of  Palamedes,  and 
might  wonder,  perhaps,  that  the  Spar- 
tan ambassador  should  have  had  no- 
thing more  important  to  discuss  widi 
his  friend  than  the  gossip  of  a  foreign 
court.  With  respect  to  this  last  ob- 
jection, it  will  hereafter  appear  that 
Lysander  bore  a  private  and  especii^ 
hate  to  Aristodemus,  which,  joined  to 
other  secret  reasons,  might  naturally 
enough  make  him  wish  for  informa- 
tion concerning  the  king's  state  of 
mind.  Had  his  curiosity  been  thus 
explained  and  justified,  for  which  a 
word  or  two  would  have  sufilced,  we 
should  have  thought  the  exposition  of 
the  subject  a  very  able  one.  To  pro-, 
ceed  : — 

Cesira  now  enters  and  inquires  af^ 
ter  her  father,  but  pays  little  atten-  ' 
tion  to  Lysander's  account  of  the  old 
man's  anxiety  for  her  return ;  appear- 
ing to  be  wholly  engrossed  wjith  the 
kindness  she  has  received  from  Aris- 
todemus, and  her  regrets  at  leaving 
him  a  prey  to  melancholy.    The  party 
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if  presently  joined  by  Gonippus,  the 
King's  confidant^  wuo^  after  descri- 
bing the  royal  mourner  as  nearly  de- 
lirious with  agony^  desires  his  compa- 
nions to  withdraw^  because  Aristode* 
mus  wishes^  in  this  spot^ 

Onee  more  to  look  upon  the  light  of 
day;— 

a  wish  that  would  seem  more  germane 
to  the  matter  were  the  scene  laid  in  a 
garden.  The  three  Spartans,  however, 
comply  with  the  courtier's  request, 
and  the  hero  of  the  piece  appears. 

The  next  scene  is  one  of  high  im- 
portance, but  we  hardly  know  how  to 
deal  with  it.  To  give  it  at  full  lenfrik, 
as  it  might  deserve,  is  impossible ! 
For  some  of  the  details  upon  which 
the  Italian  poet  dwells,  apparently 
with  a  sort  of  incomprehensible  de- 
light, are  so  revolting  to  British  deli' 
cacy  of  every  various  kind,  whether 
mental  or  personal,  of  fancy,  of  sto- 
mach, or  of  nerves,  that  we  can  scarce- 
ly bring  ourselves  even  to  insinuate 
ineir  nature  to  our  readers.  We  shall, 
discharge  this  disagreeable  part  of  our 
duty,  when  we  come  to  it,  as  inoffen- 
sively and  as  briefly  as  may  be. 

The  dialogue  begins  with  com- 
plaints upon  the  part  of  Aristodemus, 
and  remonstrances  upon  that  of  Go- 
nippus,  who  observes  that  his^master's 
mind  appears  to  be  occupied  with  some 
horrid  thought.    The  King  replies, — 

Gonippus,  yes,  the  thought  is  horrible, 
Thou  can*st  not  know  how  murderous- 
ly dreadful. 
Thy  glances  cannot  penetrate  my  heart. 
Nor  view  the  tempest  that  convulses  it. 
Thou  faithful  friend,  believe  me,  1  am 

wretched. 
Immeasurably  wretched !  Sacrilegious, 
Impious,  accurs'd  of  Heav''n,  nature's 

abhorrence. 
Yet  more  mine  own ! 

Gonij^    Alas!    What    strange   disor- 
der! 
Sorrow  bewilders  sure  thy  faculties, 
And  from  inflam*d  and  false  imaginings 
Thy  melancholy  springs. 

Arist,  Would  that  were  all ! 
But  dost  thou  know  me !  Dost  thou 

ev'n  conjecture 
Whose  blood  is  ever  trickling  o'er  my 

hands  ? 
Hast  thou  beheld  the  bursting  sepulchre 
From  out  its  dark  profundity  send  spec- 
tres 


To  hurl  rae  from  mj  tkifilikf'UaDlfk 

my  locks  « 

To  twist  their  finger^  toMgtk  nj 

crown  ? 
Or  hast  thou  heard,  for  em  mSkoiag 

round. 
Those  frightful  accents, « Die,  bailMaiaBL 

die  ?' 
Yes,  I  will  die ;  here  is  nifteadfhnuiL 
"My  ready  blood ;  shed,  shed  it'  ftU,  i^M 

spare  not ! 
Avenge  offended  nature,  and  at  leiigth 
Relieve  me  from  thine  aspect    erad 

shade ! 

These  expres8ions,,whilst tlieyfill 
Gonippus  with  terror,'  strongly  excite 
liis  curiosity ;  and  he  presses  Ariato-i 
demus  with  supplications  until  thfi 
latter  reluctantly  promises  to  reteti 
bis  secret  to  him.    The  king  first  dis- 
plays a  blood-stained  dagser,  dedans 
that  the  blood  which  aisooloiirs  it 
once  flowed  in  Dirce's  veins,  and  asks 
Gonippus  if  he  knows  what   hsod 
drew  it  thence  ?  The  shuddering  cdb- 
fldant  now  shrinks  fhnn  the  naifid 
tale,  but  the  gloomy  narrator  resolnle- 
ly  goes  on  with  it    He  begins,  aa^ 
Falamedes,  with  the  required  sacrifice 
of  a  virgin  of  the  Epiteah  faoe^  aira 
the  flight  of  Liciscus  wi(h  his  devoted 
daughter.  Then  reminding hia hearer 
that  the  throne  was  vacant  duiD^ 
those  dreadful  days,  he  8iil:()oiiMy  that 
ambition  had  suggested  tl|e  iijk  of 
gaining  all  suffrages  to  himadf>bf^ 
the    seemingly    generous,  voliiatdrf 
profl*er  of  his  own  dauffhter  to  tlie  sm 
criflcial  axe.    He  further  relatea,  thai 
having  so  offered  her,  the  lom  of 
Dirce  nad  endeavoured  to  preycnt  die 
execution  of  his  purpose,  uid  findhig; 
entreaties  and  menaces  alike  ineffica- 
dous,  had  declared  the  sacrifice  to  be 
impossible,  since  Dirce  no  longer  an- 
swered to  the  description  giveit  by  tlw 
oracle  of  the  victim  required  ;  she  had 
yielded  to  his  passion,  and  -bore  with* 
iu  her  bosom  the  pledge  of  hyve;  A 
statement  confirmed  by  the  mother  of 
the  intended  victim ;  and  that  he^ 
Aristodemus,    maddened    by  diiapi-' 
pointed  ambition,  and  impending^  i^ 
parcntly ,  inevitable  dim)ioe,  hMd  null' 
ed  to  the  chamber  of  his  dan^tav 
and  stabbed  her  to  the  heart,  ill  shiij 
lay  asleep,  exhausted  by  previoiibcgl^  "^ 
tation. 

Gonippus  here  interruj^  At  Dlle 
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ifrith  exprewions  of  horror,  which 
Aristodemus  desires  him  to  reserve 
until  he  shall  have  ampler  cause  for 
them ;  a  request  which  we  might  well 
address  to  our  readers,  notwithstand- 
ing our  purpose  of  sparing  them  and 
ourselves  as  much  as  possihle  of  what 
the  monarch,  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
sovereign  power,  inflicts  upon  his 
humble  friend. 

The  father  had  opened  his  daughter 
to  seek  for  the  evidence  of  her  frailty, 
and  had  convinced  himself  of  her  in- 
nocence. The  mother,  entering  un- 
expectedly, and  overpowered  by  the 
spectacle  before  her,  had  snatched  up 
the  fallen  dagger,  and  plunged  it  into 
her  own  bosom.  The  priests,  gained 
to  his  interest,  had  conveyed  the  mur- 
dered Dirce  privately  to  the  temple, 
and  spread  tne  report  that  she  had 
been  offered  up  in  sacrifice  during  the 
night,  and  Aristodemus  had  obtained 
the  crown.  But  he  is  tortured  by  re- 
morse, and  nightly  a  horrid  spectre 
— Gonippus  again  interrupts  him, 
refuses  to  listen  to  ghost-stories,  as- 
sures the  King  that  his  remorse  has 
abundantly  expiated  his  crime,  and 
urges  him  to  attend  to  state  affairs, 
and  to  receive  the  Spartan  envoy. 
Aristodemus  rouses  himself,  with  an 
evidently  painful  effort,  to  consent, 
and  the  first  Act  concludes. 

We  must  here  pause  for  a  remark 
or  two. — Monti  asserts  that  the  pre- 
ceding details  are  taken,  vdthout  al- 
teration, from  Pausanias.  We  write — 
Proh  pudor!  That  critics  should  have 
to  confess  such  degeneracy  from  the 
book-worm  habits  of  their  predeces- 
sors !  But  so  it  is ;  and  the  confession 
is  wrung  from  us  by  the  necessity  of 
the  case.  We  write  at  a  fashionable 
watering-place,  whither  U  Cavaliere 
Vincenzo  Monti  has,  at  our  especial 
invitation,  accompanied  us,  but  where 
we  have  no  possible  means  of  refer- 
ring to  Greek  authorities.  We  are 
willing,  however,  to  take  our  friend 
the  Cavaliere  s  word  for  the  accuracy 
of  his  version  of  Pausanias ;  and  still 
we  must  observe  to  him,  that  a  poet  is 
notbound  to  such  strict  historical  truth 
— more  paiticularly  when  his  subject 
is  one  of  remote  antiquity — as  should 
preclude  him  from  softening  down,  if 
not  omitting,  any  minor,  or  rather  un- 
essential circumstances,  that  happen 
to  be  absolutely  irreconcilable  with 
the  common  natural  fealings  of  man- 
kind.   Of  this  descriptioD^  most  in- 
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dubitably,  is  the  dittusting  naugliMg 
of  his  mnrdered  chud's  corse  by  dit 
father.  Her  immaculate  purity  would 
have  been  sufficiently  establidied  by 
her  dying  rootlier's  testimotiy;  and 
Aristodemus  would  have  had  ampk 
cause  for  remorse,  melancholy,  bloody 
hands,  and  ghost-seeing,  in  the  simple 
fact  of  his  JUwBcide, — ^if  we  mey  coin 
a  name  for  a  crime  that  scarcely  seemt 
to  have  entered  into  the  couteroplatiofi 
of  legislators.  A  question  arises  with 
respect  to  this  ultra-atrocity  of  ttwf^ 
dy,  under  the  management  of  writov 
whose  national  theatre  has  been  habi- 
tually charged  with  tamene68,ormcnd- 
lin  softness,  which  we  cannot  past  oTcf 
unnoticed,  although  our  present  lei^ 
sure  serves  not  for  its  full  inyest^a^ 
tion.  Docs  so  violent  a  change  pro- 
ceed merely  from  the  reaction  wnidi 
we  see  constantly  taking  place  in  all 
things,  physical  and  moral,  around 
us  ?  Or  is  it  a  sort  of  volcanic  erup-^ 
tion  of  a  naturally  blood-thirsty  dis*> 
position,  previously  restrained,  upon 
the  stage  at  least,  by  the  arbitrary  laws 
of  dramatic  decorum,  and  of  the  icenie 
fltness  of  things?  This  doubt  firet 
presented  itself  to  our  minds  during 
the  perusal  of  Voltaire's  "  Mart  de 
Cesar"  in  which,  it  will  be  recollected, 
Caesar  discovers  himself  to  Brutus  as 
his  father,  accompanying  the  declara- 
tion of  their  consanguinity  with  all 
the  documents  requisite  to  substan- 
tiate his  paternal  claims ;  whereupon 
Brutus  first  requires  that  Csesar,  like 
a  dutiful  father,  should  instantly  com- 
ply with  his  wishes,  and  lay  down,the 
dictatorship ;  which  when  Cesar,  per- 
sisting with  unparalleled  obstinacy, 
refuses,  the  inflexibly  virtuous  son, 
never  for  a  moment  putting  nature  in 
the  balance  against  patriotism,  hurries 
back  to  his  fellow-conspirators,  to 
make  the  final  arrangements  for  the 
assassination  of  his  newly  recognized 

Earent.  Assuredly  no  British  audience, 
ardened  to  sanguinary  representa- 
tions as  our  nerves  and  hearts  are  by 
foreigners  supposed  to  be,  could  sit 
out  such  a  deliberate  parricide,  any 
more  than  the  descriptions  put  by 
Monti  into  the  mouth  (^Aristodemus. 
But,  as  we  have  already  said,  we  can- 
not now  go  into  all  the  pros  and  cons 
of  this  difficult  question  ;  and  there- 
fore, recommending  it  to  the  reader's 
serious  consideration,  we  return  to  the 
business  in  hand. 
The  second  Act,  like  the  first,  opens 
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with  a  conrenation  between  our  two 
Spartan  acquaintance,  Lysander  and 
Palamedes.  In  this  it  appears,  as  may 
have  been  anticipated,  that  Cesira  is 
the  lost  Argia,  whom  Lysander,  in  the 
hope  of  thus  obtaining  some  unex- 
plained advantage  over  the  detested 
Aristodemus,  had  saved,  together  with 
her  guardian  Eumaeus,  in  trusting  both 
to  the  faith  of  Talthibius,  the  one  to 
he  educated  as  his  child,  the  other  to 
be  kept  a  close  prisoner.  Palamedes 
would  fain  reveal  the  secret  to  comfort 
the  bereaved  and  sorrowing  father; 
but  Lysander  insists  upon  its  conceal- 
ment, and  hurries  away  his  friend,  to 
convince  him  elsewhere  of  the  patriotic 
duty  of  silence,  upon  seeing  Cesira  and 
Gonippus  approach.  The  last-named 
persons  have  scarcely  succeeded  to  the 
vacated  stage,  and  exchanged  a  few 
sentences  about  Aristodemus,  ere  the 
hero  himself  joins  them,  and  dis- 
patches his  confidant  to  summon  and 
introduce  the  Spartan  ambassador.  We 
shall  give  the  scene  of  unconscious  na- 
tural affection  between  the  mutually 
unknown  father  and  daughter,  that 
fills  up  the  period  of  his  absence.  The 
spectator's  previous  knowledge  of  their 
actual  relationship  gives  it  a  peculiarly 
touching  charm. 

Arist,   If  Heav*D,  Cesira,  favour  mine 

attempts, 
This  day  shall  close  the  long  hostilities 
'Twixt  Sparta  and  Messenia — shall  be- 
stow 
Peace  on  the  nations.    And  of  smiling 

peace, 
The  firstling,  bitter  fruit,  must  be  thy  loss. 
Infirm  and  sorrowful  sfiall  I  be  left, 
Whilst  thou,  delighted,  hurriest  to  greet 
Thy  native  Spartan  walls. 

Ces.  Erroneously 
My  heart  thou  readest, — better  do  the 

gods 
Read  and  interpret  it. 

Arist,  Oh,  generous  maid  ! 
Wouldst  thou  remain  with  me? — l8*t 

possible 
Thou  shouldst  desire  it  ?  Hast  thou  then 

forgotten 
The  father  who  expects  thee,  and  but  lives 
On  the  sweet  hope  of  seeing  thee  ? 

Ces.  My  father 
Dwells  in  my  heart,  but  thou  art  also 

there ; 
For  thee   that   heart    speaks   strongly, 

urging  still 
That  thou  to  its  affection  art  entitled — 
Entitled  by  my  gratitude,  thy  sorrows. 
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Inexplicable  tomnlts  in  my  tool. 

Arist,  Our  hearts  have  sjiDiMithiicd.-* 
But  to  thy  father, 

To  him  alone,  these  tendte  sentimmti 

Are  due.— To  him  return;  comlBrthig 
age. 

Most  fortunate  old  man  I    Tbouiy  at  tbe 
least, 

Art  not  of  those  whom,  in  their  indigna- 
tion, 

Tiie  gods  made  fathers !  Thou  npon  tfaj 
death-bed 

Shalt  haveafilial  hand  toelose  thine  eyes— 
Shalt  feel  thine  icy  cheeks  Dew-wann'd 

by  kisses 
Given  by  a  daughter's  lips.     Alas  ]  had 

fate 
But  spared  her  to  mine  angmsh^  I,  ev*n.| 
Might  well  have  hoped  to  taste  sndi 

happiness- 
Might  in  her  arms  have  laid  the  fmrthtn 

down 
Of  all  my  woes.  ' 

Ces,  Whom  speak'st  thou  of  ?  ■ 
Arist,  Argia. 
Forgive  that  I  so  oft  remember  her. 
She  was,  thou  know'st,  the  last 

ing  treasure 
Whence  mine  age  once  hoped  milmBt*  All 

things  now 
Recall  her.     Everywhere  does  an  miu 

sion. 
Cruelly  flattering,  depict  her. 
When  I  behold,  on  her  I  seem  to  _ 
My  heart,  meanwhile,  tremUes  aad'peU 

pitates, 
And  of  mine  idle  tenderness  the  gods 
Make  mockery. 

Ces,  Most  pitiable  fiUher ! 
Arist.  Her  years  would  equal  riiipg,  ui 
nor  in  beauty. 
Nor  virtue,  should  she  thine   infierior 
prove. 
Ces,    Oh  wherefore  would  the  gods 

deprive  thee  of  her ! 
Arist,  They  sought  the  consmniiiatkNi 

of  my  griefs. 
Ces.  Were  she  yet  living,  wert  thou  to 

content  ? 
Arist.  Cesira,  could  I  onee  emlKiGe 
her,  once, 
I*d  ask  no  more. 

Ces.  Oh,  would  I  were  Aigla  I 
Arist,  Wert  thou-— Oh,- daui^ter ! 
Ces.  Wherefore  call  me  daughter !  ' 
Arist,   My  heart  resistlessly  in^irei 

the  name. 
Ces,   Me,  likewise,  me^  oft-times  Mj 
heart  impels 
To  call  thee  father.  .  ^ 

Ariti,  Do  so— call  eae  fiit)ieri 
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There  is  a  sweetness  in  the  very  name— 
A  charm  that  ravishes  the  soul ;  and  none 
Can  taste  it  thoroughly,  save  who,  like  me. 
The  bitterest  dregs  of  agony  have  drunk — 
Have  in  their  bosoms*  depths  felt  nature's 

touch- 
Have  lost  their  children— have  for  ever 
lost  them ! 
Ces.  (atide,)  He  breaks  my  heart ! 

Lysander  is  now  ushered  in  by  Go- 
nippus,  who,  with  Cesira,  immediately 
withdraws.     Left  alone  with  the  am- 
bassador  of  his  arrogant  and  triumph- 
ant enemies,  the  unhappy  King  shakes 
off  his  depression,  and  shows  himself 
worthy  of  the  exalted  dignity  he  had 
so  flagitiously  acquired.  This  scene  is 
written  with  considerable  talent ;  but 
the  political  squabbles  of  Lacedsemon 
and  Messenia  are,  at  this  time  of  day, 
too  absolutely  uninteresting  to  justify 
a  detailed  account  of  the  arguments 
of  the  two  interlocutors.    Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  Aristodemus  displays  a  lofty 
and  resolved  spirit,  unbroken  by  ad- 
versity ;  and  wnile  he  consents  to  pur- 
chase peace — impelled  thereunto  by 
the  impatience  and  sufferings  of  his 
subjects — with  the  surrender  of  a  por- 
tion of  his  dominions,  he  positively  re- 
jects a  condition,  apparently  of  less 
moment,  but  which  ne  considers  dis- 
honourable:   and  that   the  Spartan 
character  is  well  pourtrayed  in  Lysan- 
der, save  and  except  a  small  deficiency 
in  laconic  brevity,  such  as  we  before 
imputed,  more  largely,  to  Palamedes. 
But  then  we  must  frankly  own,  that  it 
would  be  no  easy  matter  to  eke  out  one 
of  these  incidental  tragedies,  half  the 
dramatis  persons  being  Spartans  born 
or  bred,  did  all  those  individuals  strict- 
ly adhere  to  the  conversational  fashion 
of  their  country.  Lysander,  who  seems 
to  set  more  store  by  solid  profit,  and 
less  by  the  bubble  reputation,  than 
Aristodemus,  agrees  to  a  compromise ; 
they  strike  hands  upon  the  bargain ; 
and  the  war  and  the  second  Act  are  at 
an  end. 

In  the  third  Act,  Aristodemus  is  dis- 
covered sitting  beside  Dirce's  tomb,  im- 
mersed in  gloomy  meditations.  These 
he  intimates  in  soliloquy,  and  their 
evident  tendency  is  towards  suicide. 
He  is  joined  by  Gonippus,  who  endea- 
vours, by  no  means  successfully,  to 
console  mm,  and  presently  gives  place 
to  Cesira.  She  comes  to  take  leave  of 
her  royal  and  paternal  friend,  prior  to 
quitting  Messenia  for  Sparta.   In  this 


valedietory  interview,  much  of  that 
indistinct  and  unconscious  natural  af« 
fection,  of  which  we  have  already  given 
a  specimen,  is  expressed  on  both  sides, 
and  sometimes  in  terms  so  energetic, 
that,  in  the  representation,  we  should 
almost  apprehend  its  approaching  too 
nearly  to  the  character  of  passion ;— • 
certainly,  if  it  is  preserved  from  it,  the 
preservation  mijst  be  chiefly  due  to 
the  spectators'  consciousness  of  that 
consanguinity,  of  which  the  parties 
themselves  are  uninformed.     But  be 
that  as  it  may,  poor  Cesira,  from  her 
ignorance  of  the  real  source  of  Aristo- 
demus's  distress,  in  her  professions  of 
attachment,  her  praises,  and  her  va- 
rious efibrts  at  consolation,  so  irritates 
the  wound  she  would  fain  heal,  that 
the  afflicted  monarch  breaks  from  her 
in  an  agony  of  despair.   The  Spartans 
immediately  afterwards  come  in  search 
of  her ;  Lysander  sternly  rejects  her 
entreaties  to  delay  their  departure,  as 
well  as  the  private  remonstrances  of 
Palamedes  upon  his  inhumanity ;  and 
Cesira,  yielding  to  the  plea  of  filial 
duty,  sets  forth  with  them  upon  their 
homeward  journey,  leaving  a  kind 
message  for  the  King  with  Gonippus, 
who  had  come  to  see  them  ofll 

Aristodemus,  when  they  are  gone, 
returns  upon  the  stage,  again  rejects 
his  confidant's  attempts  at  consolation, 
and  announces  his  now  settled  pur- 
pose of  self-slaughter.     Against  this 
intention  Gonippus  argues  vehement- 
ly, and  we  cannot  but  think  in  some- 
what too  Christian  a  strain.  Theking, 
to  prove  the  utter  impossibility  of  his 
longer  enduring  life,  now  relates  the 
fearful  manner  in  which  he  is  haunt- 
ed by  his  daughter's  ghost ;  but  his 
description  of  the  spectre  reminds  us 
too  disagreeably  of  a  suMect  in  a  dis- 
secting-room, to  be  dwelt  upon.    The 
confidant's  incredulity  is  overpowered^ 
or  at  least  silencedi,  and  he  begins  pro- 
posing journeys,  and  such  other  re- 
ceived methods  for  the  cuf  e  of  sorrow  ; 
but  Aristodemus,  without  attending 
to  him,  determines  to  enter  Dirce's 
sepulchre,    and  there    question    the 
dreadful  phantom.     The  utmost  that 
Cronippus  can  obtain  by  his  opposi- 
tion, remonstrances,  and  supplications, 
is  the  surrender  of  the  before-men- 
tioned blood-stained  dagger,  and  the 
king's  visiting    the'  abode  of   death 
unarmed.    The  third  Act  closes  with 
the  entrance  of  Aristodemus  into  the 
monument. 
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In  ike  first  scene  of  the  fourth  Act 
Cesira  again  makes  her  appearance. 
Palamedes  having  contrived^  in  some 
unexplained  way,  to  detain  Lysander 
a  little  longer  in  Messenia,  she  has 
taken  advantage  of  the  delay,  to  re- 
turn in  quest  of  Aristodemus,  and  to 
dittcorate  with  flowers  the  tomh  of  the 
lamented  although  unknown  Dirce. 
Whilst 'she  is  engaged  in  the  latter 
occupation,  the  misefable  father  ex- 
claims from  within  the  monument, 

Leave,  leave  me,  horrid  spectre  ! 

Os.  Gracious  Powers ! 
Did  I  not  hear  Aristodemus*  voice  ? 
Te  gods,  protect  me ! 

Abistodemi/s  bursts  from  the  tomb, 
and  rushes  to  the  front  of  tlie  stage, 

Arist.  Leave  me  1  hence!  avaunt! 
Fity  me,  barbarous  as  thou  art  \^-[Faints. 

Ces.  Ob,  where 
Shall  I  seek  shelter !  Me  uiiliappy !  nei- 
ther 
Can  I  endure  his  sight,  nor  shriek,  nor 

fly- 
What  shall  I  do  ? — Let  me  assist  )iim — 

gods ! 
Xfae  ashy  hue  of  death  is  on  his  brow, 
Whence  sweat-drops  thickly  burst — his 

hair  uprises— 
His  aspect  terrifies— Aristodemus, 
Aristodemus,  answer,  hear*st  thou  not  ? 
Jrist,  Fly  !  touch  me  not !   Avaunt, 

revengeful  shade ! 
Ces,  Look  up,  and  recognize  me— it 
is  I 
Who  call  upon  thee. 

Arist.  How  ?^-ls*t  vanish 'd  ?  Say, 
Whither  ls*tgone?  From  such  relentless 

Tage 
Who  rescued  me  ? 

Ces,  What  speak'st  thou  of  ?  and  why 
So  anxiously  look  round  ? 

Arist,  Didst  thou  not  see  ? 
Didst  thou  not  hear  ? 

Ces,  What  should  I  hear  or  see  ? 
1  shudder  whilst  I  listen  to  thine  ac- 
cents— 
Arist,  And  thou,  who  mercifully  com*st 
to  aid  me, 
What  art  thou  ?— tf  a  deity  from  Hea- 
ven, 
Reveal  thyself,  I  pray  thee.    At  thy  feet 
rii  fall  in  adoration. 
Ces.  Mighty  gods ! 
What  wouldst  thou  ?   Dost  thou  not  re- 
member me  ? 
I  am  Cesira. 
Arisf,  Who  ?— What  is  Cesira  ? 
Omra  (a«rf<7. )— Wot's  me  !  his  Kenses 
are  eiUirflv  lost. 


{Aloud)^DoBt  thou  mt 
features  ?  Look. 
Arist,  Upon  my  heart  thef 
ved— My  heiirt 
Now  whispers  to  me,  and  tlM  aiatdis* 

perses. 
Thou  soother  of  my  sorrows,  Co  nine 

arms 
Who  has  restored  thed  ?  Let  oie  wic(i 

thy  tears 
Mingle  mine  own ;— -this  heart  will  burst 
with  anguish  (^ 

If  not  by  tears  relieved. 
Ces,  Into  my  bosom 
Pour  all  thy  tears  and  suSeringe— Nope 

other, 
With  pity  and  with  grief  so  deeply  toudi- 

cd, 
Shalt  thou  e*er  find.— But  from  thy  lips' 

such  words. 
Oh  king,  have  burst,  T  shiver  even  jfet 
With  Iiorror  at  their  sound.    What  it  fit, 

say. 
The  spectre  tliat  so  cnielly  pnrsnes  thee  f 
Arist,  The  innocent  that   pefseeutes 

the  guilty. 
Ces,  And  who  the  guilty? 
Arist,  I. 

Ces.  Thou?  Wherefore thoa 
Strive  to  persuade  me  thou  ait  criflsihal? 
Arist.  Because  I  slew  herw 
Ces,  Whom?  Whom  didst  thou  etaj  ? 
Arist,  My  daughter. 
Ces,  Heavens !  he  raves«    Aliii^  «b«l 
frenzy  ■  • 

Urged  him  within  her  toa^  to  ee|  his 

foot  ? 
Merciful  gods,  to  be  termed  meveifiil  . 
If  'tis  indeed  your  pleasure,  oib  reatore 
His  wandering  fiu^uUies!  Be  moved  to 

pity ! 
Alas,  thou  tremblest :  what  so  fixedly 
GazGst  thou  on  ? 

Arist,  It  comes  again— the  spectre ! 
'Tis  there !  Dost  thou  not  see  it  ?  Oiib 

protect  me, 
In  pity  shield  me  from  its  sight! 

Ces,  Oh!  this 
Is  mere  distraction— Nothing  f  pajreetve 
Save  yonder  tomb. 

Arist.  Observe,  upon  its  threshold 
Erect  and  menacing  the  phantom  ttamb; 
Observe,  immovably  on  me  its  eyes 
Are  fixed  ; — it  shudders.— Ob,:  be  thou 
appeased,  > 

Tiiou  ever- wrathful !    If  my  dangktef ^ 
shade  •    - 

Thou  be,  why  take  so  terrible  a  fmm  9 
Who  gave  thee  Itoenoe  o'er  thy  liohoc. 

thus, 
O'er  nature^s  self  to  tyrannize?  ^Tianiiil% 
And  slow  Tecedingfe  bow  i|  vmijihos^  «  - 
i^\\  me  !  how  cruel,  and  how  frigMil! 
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I  also  feel  tlie  ice  of  terror  creep 
Through  every  vein.  Nothiiig  I  saw,  no, 

nothing, 
In  very  truth.    But*  that  &int  moaning 

heard, 
The  silent  horror   from  the   yawning 

tomb 
Out-breathed,  thy  words,  the  paleness  of 

thy  cheek. 
Chiefly  the  inward  tumult  of  my  soul. 
All,  all  forbid  me  longer  to  dispute 
That  in  yon  dismal  sepulchre  abides 
A  dreadful  spectre.   But  if  manifest 
To  thee,  say  wherefore  is't  from  me  con- 
cealed ? 
Jlrist.  Thou'rt  innocent;   those  pure 
and  gentle  eyes 
Were  ne*er  design*d  to  look  upon  such 

secrets 
As  the  indignant  deities  reveal 
But  to  the  guilty,  with  remorse  and 

shame 
To  overwhelm  them.  Thou  no  mother's 

blood 
Ilast  shed ;  the  cry  of  Nature  dooms  not 
thee. 
Ces.  Art  thou  indeed  then  guilty  ? 
Arist.  I  have  said  it 
But  question  me  no  farther-^Prythee, 

fly,- 
Forsake  ne. 

Ces*  I  forsake  thee  ?  Never,  never ! 
Whatever  thy  misdeeds,  within  my  heart 
Is  written  tliy  defence. 

jirist.  My  condemnation 
In  heaven  is  written,  written  with  the 

blood 
Of  innocence* 

Ces.  And  thus  impUcable 
Are  parted  spirits? 

^rist.  Wholly  to  themselves 
The  gods  beyond  the  confines  of  the 

grave 
Reserve  the  privilege  of  pardoning. 
But  say,  wert  thou  my  daughter,  and, 

misled 
By  guilty  wishes,  I  had  murder'd  thee : 
Spirit  of  clemency,  couldst  thou  forgive 
Thy  barbarous  assassin?    Speak,  Cesi- 

ra; 
Wouldst  thou  forgive  ? 
Ces.  Oh,  speak  not  thus  ! 
Arist,  And  farther, 
Believest  thou  Heaven  would  sanction 
thy  forgiveness  ? 
Ces,  Is't  possible  that  Heaven  should 
allow 
In  souls  of  children  such  enduring  wrath, 
Against  a  father,  such  relentless  ven- 
geance ? 
Jrist.  Severe,  inscrutable,  unfisthom- 
ablo, 
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Ara  Htavnn'sdeeresf;  through  their  eb- 

scurity  .    • 

No  mortal  eys  may  penstrate.     Peiv 

chance 
Heaven,  as  a  warning  to  mankind,  or- 
dains 
Mine  agonies,  whence  Nature  to  revere. 
Ay,   and   to   dread,  may  every  parent 

learn. 
Believe  it,  Natnre  outraged  is  ferocioHS* 
The  name  of  fistber  with  impunity 
None  bear;  whoever  violates  its  duties, 
Sooner  or  later  shall  repent  and  weep. 
Ces.  And  thou  hast  wept.    After  such 
sufferings 
'Tls  time  to  dry  thy  tears,  and  to  im- 
plore 
From  adverse  gods  of  thy  long  penitenee 
The  fruits.    Take  courage !  Every  orime 

admits 
Of  expiation.    This  resentful  shade 
With  grateful  incense  and  the  clKHcett 

victims 
Propitiate. 

Arist,  Be  it  so— I  will.     The  victim 
Already  is  selected. 
Ces.  By  thy  side 
I  at  the  holy  office  will  assist. 
Arist,  No,  no  !  Desire  not  of  the  sa- 
crifice 
To  be  a  witness— I  advise  thee— 4o  not. 
Ces,     I   would   myself  with    flowery 
wreaths  adorn 
The  victim,  and  by  supplications  strive  • 
To  change  thy  destiny. 

Arist.  *T\vi]l  change,  Cesira ; 
I  hope  it— confidtntly.     Soon  'twill 
change. 
Ces,  Misdoubt  it  not.     All  evils  h«ve 
their  period ; 
Heaven's  clemency,  thongh  sometinev 

lung  delayed, 
Ne*er  wholly  fails;  and  thou,  whose  pe^- 

nitence,— > 
He  hears  me  not,  but  g^'zes  on  the  ground - 
Willi  eyes,  whose  very  lids  are  motion- 
less. * 
lie  seems  a  statue. 
Arist,  (fltfttfe,)— Nought  but  this— *Tis 
so. 
One  instant,  then  repose.— >(^^d.)^-I 
have  resolved. 
Ces,  Resolved  on  what  ?  Explain. 
Arist,  Only  on  peace. 
Ces,  That  say*st  thou  in  such  troubled 
accents  ? 
'  Arist.  No ; 

Vm  tranquil;  seest  tliou  not?  i  tm  all 
tranquil. 
Ces,  This  calmness  more  affrights  me 
than  thy  fury. 
For  pity*s   saker— Again  he  heeds  -me 
nor. 
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WJyit  aetks  he  iiadenieftth  his  mintle 

thus? 
There's  not  a  fibre  in  my  frame  bat 
trembles. 
Ariit.  (aside.)  No  matter.    I  shall  find 

another.    Any  may  serve. 
Ces.  Oh,  stay!  I  pray   thee,  go  not 
hence ! 
Prostrate  before  thee,  I  adjure  thee,  stay  ! 
£(ear  me,  renounce  thy  horrible  intent ! 
jirisi.  What  strange  intent  shapes  out 

thy  startled  fancy  ? 
Ces,  Spare  me  the  agony  of  utterance  ! 
Dimly  I  see  it,  and  with  horror  freeze. 
Arist*  Nothing  disastrous  apprehend  for 
me, 
Be  thy  vain  terrors  by  this  smile  dispeU'd. 
CesL    That  smile?    Thou  can*st  not 
know  how  ghastly  'tis. 
It  terrifies  me.  Thoughts  whence  spring 

such  smiles, 
Cannot  be  innocent.     Oh,  change  them» 

change  them ! 
Oh,  fly  me  not,  but  look  upon  me  !  See, 
'Tis  I  implore  thee — Gods!  he  listens 

not 
Frenzied  he  stands — I  am  undone — Oh, 

stay ! 
Listen,  I  follow  thee. 

[Abistodemus,  by  threatening  signs, 
forbids  herfoUowing  him,  and  rushes 
out, 

Alas !  alas ! 
Am  I  forbidden  thus?— That  sign,  that 

glance. 
Have  stunn'd  my  senses. 

Enter  Gonippus. 

Oh,  the  gods  be  praised ! 
A  deity,  Gonippus,  sends  thee  hither. 
The  king  is  frantic—- Fly,  pursue  his  steps. 
Preserve  him  from  the  frenzy  of  his  soul. 
Gonippus  silently  obeys,  and  after 
this  powerfully-conceived  and  striking 
scene^  Cesira  remains  alone,  over- 
whelmed with  grief  and  terror.  In 
this  coition,  she  is  found  by  Eumae- 
us,  the  guardian  of  her  infancy,  who, 
upon  being  liberated  from  his  Spartan 
imprisonment,  has  forthwith  hurried 
home.  It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to 
say  what  his  arrival  immediately  re- 
veals to  Cesira,  or,  as  she  is  thence- 
forward, called,  Argia,  the  mystery  of 
her  birth,  and  extorts  from  the  still 
unwilling  Lysander,  a  confirmation  of 
the  important  discovery.  Argia,  de- 
lighted at  learning  her  near  affinity  to 
him  she  already  so  filially  loves,  flies 
to  seek  her  father  ;  and  the  Spartans 
take  their  final  departure  from  Messe- 
nia,  which  the  good-natured  Pakme- 
des  has  no  longer  any  object  in  retard- 
ing.   Thus  ends  the  fourth  Act. 


The  fifth  is  yery  iliort.    Il  Wi^ 

with  the  anxieties  andabanturof  A» 
and  Gonippus,  neither  of  wlum  £ 
been  able  to  find  Aristodemiuk  Aig 
desires  Gonippus  to  prosecate  S 
search,  promising  to  wait  the  ma 
where  she  is,  the  haU,  oontabdi 
Dirce's  monument,  being  the  king 
favourite  haunt.  She  is  no  sooni 
alone,  however,  than  shereooQeetshi 
unhappy  father's  recent  lidt  to  die  h 
terior  of  the  tomb,  and  is  seised  vil 
terror,  lest  he  shoold  have  leMviM 
to  a  spot  so  well  calculated  to  exai|M 
rate  his  previously  frended  Ibeliiig 
After  a  moment's  nesitation,  prpiDeei 
ing  from  dread  of  the  speetito,  whb 
she  has  learnt  to  beUeve  inhabita  H 
sepulchre,  she  resolves  to  enter  it  i 
quest  of  the  royal  penitent.  She  hi 
scarcely  disappeared  in  exeeution  ( 
her  enterprise,  when  Aristodenn 
comes  upon  tiie  stage^  armed  irith 
dagger,  and  after  a  very  brief  mom 
logue,  stabs  himself.  A2|pa»  Gonn 
pus,  and  Eumaeus,  rush  in,  «id  tl 
wretched  man  is  presently  iafonDSi 
that  in  his  belovecf  Cesira^  he  heholi 
his  long-lost,  and  yainly*TC||^etU 
dai^hter,  Argia.  He  excUlmay  m  d 
spair  at  thus  discoverinff,  toolttto,  wh 
happiness  had  been  within  hia  xeach 

And  thns  must  I  recover  tbcei  Qkf  as 
Of  Heav*n*s  revenge  the  dkMk  eodSDi 

mation 
I  see,  the  agonies  of  death  now  fesll 
Oh,  cruel  recognition  !  Oh,  my  eUU ! 
Ungovernable  fury  fills  my  brsiist. 
Compelling  me  to  corse  the  hour  th 

gives  '  . 

A  daughter  to  mine  arms. 
Argia,  Ye  pitying  gods. 
Oh,  give  me  back  my  lkthsi>  «p  witiihi 
Here  let  me  die ! 

Arist.  Art  raving,  that  tboo  hopeSI 
Compassion  from  the  gods?   That  go 

there  are,  '  .    ■ 

I  weU  believe,  abundantly  to  ne 
Is  their  existence  proved  by  my  nutk 

tunes. 
But  they  are  cruel.    •Their  beiliaritj» 
Daughter,  to  this  has  driven  me. 

Argia,  Ye  powers ! 
Hear  me,  behold  my  scalding  teat%  m 

pardon 
His  frantic  accents!    Oh,  my  dean 

father,  ^ 

To  suffering  add  not  crimen  flie  mmt 

crimes. 
The  blasphemy  of  desperation* 

ArisL  *Tis 
The  only  solace  left  me.     Shall  I  ho| 
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In  this  condition  pardon?    Can  I  ask  it? 
Know  I  if  I  desire  it? 
Argia,  Mighty  gods! 
My  fatlier,  strive  against  this  horrid  terror ; 
Oh,  tranquillize  thy  spirit,  and  thine  eyes 
Raise  trustingly  towards  Heaven  ! 

Gordp.  He  casts  them  down 
And  murmurs  *twixt  his  lips ;  see  from 

his  face 
All  colour  fades. 

Arist,  Oh,  whither  do  ye  drag  me  ? 
Where  am  I  ?  What  a  dar]c4»me  solitude  ! 
Remove  those  pallid  phantoms.     Say  for 

whom 
Those  dreadful  scourges  are  designed  ? 
Argia,  Woe*8  me ! 
Eum.  Unhappy  king! 
Gon.  The  agony  of  death 
Causes  insanity.     Aristodemus, 
My  sovereign,  dost  thou  know  me  ?  Me, 

Gonippus? 
See*st  thou  thy  daughter  ? 

Arist.  Well,  what  would  my  daugliter  ? 
If  I  destroyed,  have  I  not  wept  for  her  ? 
Is*t  not  enough  of  vengeance  ?    Let  her 

come, 
1*11  speak  to  her  myself.  Look  on  her,  see ; 
Her  tresses  bristle  on  her  brow  like  thorns, 
And  in  those  empty  sockets,  eyes  are 

none ! 
Who  tore  them  out  ?  Why  do  her  nostrils 

pour 
Rivers  of  blood !  Alas  I— 0*er  all  the  rest 
In  pity  cast  a  veil.     Spread  over  her 
My  royal  mantle's  ample  folds.  To  frag- 
ments 
Rend,  crush  the  diadem  her  blood  distains. 
And  with  the  remnants  of  its  dust  bestrew 
The  thrones  of  earth.  Proclaim  to  haugh- 
tiest kings. 
That  royal  state  by  guilt  is  dearly  pur- 
chased— 

That  I — expired {Dies. 

Gon.  Oh,  what  a  dreadful  end ! 

We  have  in  general  little  relish  for 
a  long  critique,  appended^  epil<^e  fa- 
shion, to  the  end  of  the  analysis  of  a 
drama.    If  the  analysis  and  extracts 
be  worth  any  things  tne  faults  and  me- 
rits of  the  piece  in  question  must  have 
been    already    made  manifest;    and 
moreover,  in  these  enlightened  days^ 
when^  whatever  reading  and  writing 
may  do,  criticism  indisputably  ''comes 
by  nature  ;*  all  the  labours  of  the  Re- 
viewer, whether  laudatory  or  damna- 
tory^ but  more  espedaUy  explanatory 
of  either  sentence^  might  seem  to  he 
works  of  absolute  supereroj^ation.  But 
notwithstanding  these  motiYes  for  sup- 
pressing all  further  reflections  upon 
this  extraordinary  tragedy^  and  follow- 
ing our  author's  example  by  abruptly 
concluding  our  article  as  he  does  his 
drama,  with  the  death  of  its  hero, 
there  is  one  remark  with  which  wc 
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must  trouble  our  readers ;  bec«ue> 
being  perhaps  rather  of  a  n^ative  than 
of  a  positive  character^  no  power  of  ge- 
nius coi^d^  without  an  attentive  peru- 
sal of  the  whole  play,  enable  them  to 
make  it  for  themselves.    It  is  this — to 
not  a  soul  of  the  dramatis  persotus, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  first 
Act  to  the  close  of  the  fifth,  does  it 
ever  occur  to  suggest  as  a  topic  of  con- 
solation to  the  grieving  monarch,  the 
good  use  he  has  made  of  his  royal  au- 
thority, however  nefariously  acquired ; 
to  dilate  upon  the  battles  he  has  fought 
for  the  protection  of  his  people ;  upon 
the  happiness  he  has  diffiised  around 
him  by  wise  government ;  or  upon  the 
grateful  afiection  borne  him  by  his 
subjects.  Once  indeed,  Cesira,  in  com- 
bating his  belief  pf  being  an  object 
of  divine  wrath,  observes,  that  on  the 
contrary,  the  gods  must  be  favourably 
disposed  towards  so  good  a  father,  citi- 
zen, and  king.  This,  of  course,  is  pre- 
vious to  her  knowledge  of  her  royal 
friend's  guilt.  And  once  Gonippus  m« 
vites  him,  by  way  of  a  diversion  to  his 
sorrows,  to  walk  forth,  and  see  how 
the  people  rejoice  in  the  peace  conclu- 
ded with  Sparta.  This  last  is  the  only 
passage  in  which  we  find  the  slightest 
intimation  of  what  ought  to  constitute 
the  enjoyments  of  sovereignty,  or  the 
lightest  tendency  towards  what  might 
have  been  conceived  to  be  the  topics 
best  adapted  for  soothing  the  pangs  of 
the  miserable  criminal  with  hopes  that 
his  unnatural  deed  had  been  in  any 
degree  expiated.    Through  the  whole 
play,  the  pomp  and  exaltation  of  royal- 
ty seem  to  be  the  principal,  if  not  the 
only  ideas  connected  with  the  kinglj 
office,  or,  to  speak  more  in  the  spint 
of  the  work  we  are  reviewing,  with  the 
kingly  title ;  and  the  remorse,  tears, 
and  secluded  melancholy  of  the  sor- 
rowing penitent,  including,  we  cannot 
but  apprehend,  the  at  least  occasional 
dereliction  of  duties  which  neither  na- 
ture nor  fortune  had  thrust  upon  him, 
are  the  sole  grounds  upon  which  he  is 
encouraged  to  hope  for  pardon.    We 
suspect  that  this  marveuous  apparent 
deficiency  of  all  philosophical  concep- 
tions of  public  virtue,  love  of  fame,  or 
even  of  generous  ambition,  as  at  least 
not  incompatible  with  high  station, 
must  be  ascribed  rather  to  the  morid 
and  political  mal  ariaofibe fair,  but  de- 
fnded  land,  where ourpoet's  ''young 
idea"  first  Icametl ''  to  shoot,"  than  to 
any  vulgar  or  Jacobinical  prejudices 
appertaining  more  idiosyncratically  to 
/■/  Cavaliere  A'^incenzo  Monti. 
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AXKL, 

A  FREE  TRANSLATION  FKOM  A  POPULAR  SWEDISH  POKM. 

BY  E8IAS  TEGNER. 

Pultowa's  figlit  was  o'er — the  royal  Swede 

Iinmur'd  in  Bender,  like  Iiis  own  war  steed 

Impatient  chaf  d — his  country  bled  to  death 

Like  a  spent  warrior ;  while  the  fickle  breath 

Of  men  that  swelled  so  late  the  hero's  iHoe 

In  murmurs  deep  subsiding,  cursed  his  name. 

Unmoved  he  stood,  as  ocf^aii's  rock  defies 

The  dashing  w.ives  lliat  round  its  bosom  rise. 

The  storm  might  burst.  Earth's  trembling  base  be  rock  d, 

Th'  unconquer'd  Spirit  still  the  tempest  mock'd. 

Eve  closed  at  Bender,  as  its  curtain  falls 
Upon  the  exiled — and  the  monarch  calls 
Young  Axel  to  his  presence;  bids  him  choose 
His  fleetest  steed,  and  bear  momentous  news 
To  Sweden,  to  the  Council — day  nor  night 
Must  the  youth  stay  his  swift  adventurous  flight. 
He  was  an  orphan— since  by  Charles's  side 
His  father  fell,  the  King  his  place  supplied. 
The  camp's  wild  nursling  own'd  a  form  and  face 
Too  rarely  seen  'mid  our  degenerate  race ; 
Youth  on  his  cheek  bade  freshest  roses  shine. 
His  form  was  stately  as  his  country's  pine; 
His  brow  was  cloudless  as  heaven's  summer  air. 
And  his  pure  soul  was  all  reflected  there. 
His  bright  eye,  like  the  eagle's,  fearless  raised 
On  the  great  source  of  light,  confiding,  gazed. 
While  unappaird  alike,  tiiat  stedfast  eye 
Could  all  the  powers  of  darkness  calm  defy. 

Proud  had  been  Axel,  when  the  gracious  hand 
That  nurtured,  join'd  him  to  a  chosen  band 
Of  seven  bright  youths,  their  Sovereign's  trusty  guard. 
From  rest,  from  love,  from  luxury  debarr'd. 
Strange  were  the  vows  which  they  had  sworn  to  keep. 
Ne'er  on  th'  inglorious  couch  of  ease  to  sleep. 

Ne'er  in  the  battle's  stormy  hour  to  yield,  ,         j 

Till  seven  proud  foes  lay  vanquish'd  on  the  field  ; 
And,  ah  !  how  harder  far  than  all  beside. 
Never  to  wed,  till  Charles  should  choose  a  bride  ; 
Vainly  must  eyes  their  azure  heaven  unfbld> 
Vainly  may  cluster  o'er  them  locks  of  gold. 
Vainly  must  roses  on  the  lip  repose. 
Vainly  the  swan-like  bosom  heave  its  snows ; 
Thou  sword-betroth'd  One  !  close  thine  eyes  or  flee. 
There  is  no  bride,  save  Victory — for  Thee  I 

How  did  the  heart  of  Axel  swell  with  joy. 
As  from  his  master's  presence  tum'd  the  boy  ! 
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The  precious  letter  in  his  belt  he  sew'd. 
And  day  and  night  the  stripling  gaily  rode. 
Till,  on  the  confines  of  the  wild  Ukraine, 
A  band  of  wart"iors  seized  his  flowing  rein. 
One  bade  him  yield  (or  die)  the  precious  scroll-^ 
Quick  flash'd  the  hero's  sword,  and  gave  his  sole> 
His  Scandinavian  answer — to  the  shore 
Of  Lethe  sent,  that  caitiif  spoke  no  more  ! 

The  youtlU^s  back  against  a  trusty  oak 
Supporting,  mil  with  quick  successive  stroke 
His  foes  diminish'd — on  his  oath  he  thoughjt;, 
And  not  with  seven  alone,  but  twenty  fought ; 
Numbers  prevailed,  and  desperate  grew  the  8trifc> 
No  more  for  victory,  nor  even  for  life ; 
Now  every  blow  the  fainting  warrior  gave 
Was  but  to  gain  companions  to  the  grave* 

From  many  a  purple  wound,  life  ebbing  fast, 
Whisper'd  this  fatal  hour  must  be  his  last ;  . 
The  blood,  retreating,  slumber'd  round  the  heart. 
From  the  chill  hand  the  faithful  sword  must  part  I 
Night  spread  her  pall  before  his  closing  eyes. 
He  sunk,  as  one  who  never  more  might  rise  I 
Madden'd  by  sight  of  comrades  stretch'd  below> 
Cruel  had  been  the  mercies  of  the  foe. 
But,  by  loud  sounds  of  sylvan  warfare  scared^ 
They  fled — and  in  their  haste,  the  stripling  8par^« 

Hurf  ah  >  like  whirlwind  o'er  the  boundless  plaici 
Come  rushing  to  the  spot  a  hunter  train. 
Outstripping  falcon's  night,  and  staghound's  speedy 
Rode  foremost,  on  a  tiger-spotted  steed. 
With  bow  and  quiver  arm'd,  in  greenwood  guise^ 
Rose  on  her  cheek,  and  daylight  in  her  eyes, 
A  lovely  female  form,  too  soft,  too  young 
For  Dian's — ^as  her  half-wild  courser  sprung 
In  terror  from  the  fancied  corse,— -one  bound 
Brought  the  light  fearless  rider  to  the  ground. 

Not  Dian's  self,  as  o'er  the  slumb'rer  charm'dj 
On  Latmos'  peak  the  goddess  hung  alarm'd 
By  her  pale  crescent,  saw  with  streaming  eye> 
A  form  more  lovely,  or  more  deathlike  lie ! 
He  lay,  as  stately  oak  in  northern  wood. 
Prostrate  'mid  saplings-^matchless  even  in  blood ! 

Her  trembling  hand  was  to  his  heart  applied. 

She  bound  the  gushing  wounds  his  vest  that  dyedi 

Then  bade  her  vassals  to  her  home  convey 

The  form  half  lifeless  in  their  arms  that  lay. 

Long  did  she  watch  through  nature's  dubious  strife> 

Hang  o'er  the  couch  where  hover'd  death  and  life. 

As  if  in  that  bright  Greciaii  land  of  song,  ' 

(That  land,  whose  sun,  alas !  has^set  so  long,) 
Vol.  XIX.  f  A 
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A  wild  rose  rear'd  its  fond  and  fragile  tre^ 
O'er  the  fall'ii  statue  oif  a  Hercules ! — 

He  wakes  !  but  ah  !  that  eye  that  beam'd.so  miM> 
Roams  round  the  chamber  in  delirium  wild. 
"  Where  am  I  ?— damsel !  hie  thee  hence,  and  flee ! 
No  eye  of  woman  must  even  look  on  me. 
I  am  King  Charles's — and  no  tear  of  thine 
Must  pour  its  balsam  into  wound  of  mine. 
From  the  cold  grave,  where  sleeps  my  father  now. 
He  frowns  upon  me,  and  records  my  vow  ! 
Hence,  bright  temptation !  Sorceress,  away  \ 
My  sword,  my  belt,  my  letter,  where  are  they  ? 
Give  me  my  father's  sword,  whose  deadly  bite 
Was  ever  fatal  to  the  Muscovite  ;— 
How  gladly  did  its  shining  sickle  mow. 
To-day,  the  bloody  harvest?  of  the  foe  ! — 
Oh  !  had  my  King  been  witness  to  the  deed  ! 
But  how  is  this  ?  methinks  myself  I  bleed. 
Let  me  to  Stockholm — ^give  the  precious  scroll. 
On  which  lies  pledged  the  honour  of  my  soul ; 
Moments  are  precious ;  up !  and  let  me  ride  !"-** 
Thus,  in  wild  fever's  paroxysm,  cried 
War's  dauntless  nursling, — then  in  speechless  pain 
Upon  his  friendly  pillow  sunk  again. 
At  length,  glad  umpire  in  the  lingering  strife. 
Youth  gave  the  palm  of  victory — to  Life ! 
*Mid  the  fond  leisure  slow  recovery  lent. 
How  many  a  speechless  glance  the  rescued  bent 
On  that  bright  ci*eature  of  an  Eastern  sky. 
But  for  whose  cares  he  had  been  doom'd  to  die  ! 

This  was  no  fair  but  melancholy  maid, 
(Such  as  might  haunt  a  northern  greenwood  shade  ; 
Such  as  might  grace  a  northern  poet's  lay ; 
Her  locks  bright  beaming  with  the  gold  of  day ; 
Her  cheek  just  tinged  with  evening  primrose  hue. 
And  eyes  where  sat  Forget-me-not's  deep  blue ;) 
Eastern  she  was  in  feature,  form,  and  air, 
Dai'k  lay  the  masses  of  her  raven  hair. 
At  times  reposing  on  her  cheek's  rich  red. 
Like  midnight  slumbering  on  a  rosy  bed ! 
Bright  glow'd  her  forehead  with  that  freshest  ray 
Aurora  wears  when  leading  on  the  day ; 
Her  step  was  that  of  fabled  Oread, 
So  unconfined,  so  dancing,  and  so  glad ; 
High  beat  the  youthful  bosom's  silver  wave 
With  joys  that  youth  and  health  spontaneous  gave  ; 
Her  soul,  a  summer  heav'n,  like  it  was  bright 
With  flowers,  with  perfume,  melody,  and  light  I 
In  her  dark  eye  celestial  fire  oft  strove 
With  earth-born  sweetness,  stol'n  from  Venus*  dove. 

O  Axel  I  since  on  wounds  received  in  war 
Time  laid  his  hand,  and  left  thee  scarce  a  scar. 
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Since  all  forgottenr  was  the  external  smarts 

Fond  dreamer^  say^  how  fares  it  with  thy  heart  ? 

Less  fatal  were  to  thee  the  Turkish  brandy 

Or  Russian  carbine^  than  that  milkwhite  hand 

That  bound  thine  woitnds— 'twere  safer  for  thine  ear 

Pultowa's  thunders  once  again  to  hear, 

Than  those  fresh  rosy  lips,  which  only  part. 

To  whisper  hopes  delusive  to  thine  heart. 

When  in  the  grove  thou'dst  fly  the  noontide  heat. 

Stay  on  thy  faithful  sword  thy  trembling  feet. 

And  that  round  snowy  arm  for  ever  shun. 

Where  Love  himself  might  rest — and  be  undone. 

Oh,  Love !  thou  wonder  both  of  earth  and  sky  ! 

Whisper  of  more  than  earth's  felicity ! 

Refreshing  zephyr  of  celestial  breath. 

Sweeping  along  this  thirsty  vale  of  death ! 

Thou  heart  in  nature's  breast !  thou  healing  rill. 

Whence  peace  and  hope  for  gods  and  men  distil  I 

Even  in  the  boundless  ocean's  blue  abyss. 

Drop  clings  to  drop,  with  instinct's  wondrous  kiss  ; 

From  pole  to  pole,  the  planets  in  the  sky 

Weave  bridal  dance  around  the  world's  bright  eye.-^ 

Thou  shinest  upon  man  like  twilight  ray. 

Or  pale  reflection  of  some  brighter  day 

Of  Messed  infancy ;  whose  pastimes  free. 

Beneath  heaven's  silver-fretted  canopy^ 

Claim'd  kindred  with  a  bright-wing  d  cherub  train, 

And,  lisping,  join'd  in  heaven's  seraphic  strain ! 

Alas !  how  oft,  since  first  he  fell  to  earth. 

Is  Love  unmindful  of  his  heavenly  birth ! 

Yet  there  are  moments  when  his  upward  eye 

Explores,  with  wistful  glance,  his  native  sky ; 

When,  'mid  life's  tumult,  on  his  ravish'd  ears 

Steals  once  again  the  music  of  the  spheres; 

Like  that  resistless  melody  which  fills 

The  Switzer's  soul  with  memory  of  his  hills. 

It  was  the  evening.     In  the  glowing  west 
The  waves  lay  dreaming  on  theur  bed  of  rest ; 
The  stars,  like  Egypt's  priests  in  solemn  rite. 
Led  on  the  silent  mysteries  of  night; 
Earth  lay  beneath  their  silver  flood  so  fair. 
She  seem'd  a  happy  bride,— her  raven  hair 
With  nuptial  wreaths  entwining,  and  a  smile 
And  blush  contending  on  her  cheek  the  while. 
Exhausted  with  the  playful  toils  of  day,  z 

In  grots  the  Naiads  meditating  lay ; 
While  the  last  glowing  tints  of  evening  drest 
In  brighter  hues  the  roses  on  their  breast. 
Each  little  Love  that,  in  the  solar  blaze. 
Lay  sadly  bound,  now  on  the  lunar  rays. 
With  bow  and  quiver  arm'd,  was  riding  free 
O'er  a  wide  world,  where  all  was  glad  as  he ; 
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llirough  many  aiiNardi  of  woodkiid  triumph  cast;. 
Where  Spring's  blest  footsteps  had  but  newly  pest. 
Now  Nature  seem'd  to  hold  her  pastoral  hour, 
Delighted>  in  her  own  sequest^'d  bower ; 
So  ftill  of  life,  and  yet  so  stiUy  sweet. 
Her  yery  heart  was  almost  heajd.to  beat ! 

The  pair  eiichanted  walk'd ;  and,  as  they  ranged. 
In  bridal  pledge  their  youth's  fond  tale  exchan^^. 
He  told,  how  childhooa's  happy  moments  flew. 
When,  in  his  mother's  fostering  care,  he  grew 
In  the  far  north ;  where,  from  the  forest  bew'd. 
Stood,  'mid  its  kindred  pines,  her  dwelling  rude. 
He  told  of  that  dear  country,  and  the  graye 
.  .  It,  one  by  one,  to  all  his  playmates  gave  !— 

He  told  how,  in  the  stormy  winter  eves. 
His  soul  deyour'd  the  Saga's  mystic  leaves ; 
How  be  would  long  to  hear  the  clash  of  arms— - 
To  taste  the  fiery  bliss  of  war's  alarms-*- 
To  mount  the  giant  steed  that  Sigurd  bore 
Through  flames  unscath'd,  to  Fame's  immortal  shore  ; 
Till  flying,  to  relieve  his  throbbing  breast. 
To  the  wild  woods,  he  climb'd  the  eagle's  nest,. 
And  rock'd  him  in  the  northern  wind,  to  seek 
Ease  for  his  heart,  and  coolness  for  hi3  cheek  !— 
From  thence,  how  often  did  he  long  to  sail 
On  every  doud  that  fled  before  the  gale. 
To  that  bright  land  where  Victory  seem'd  to  wave. 
And  Pame  wove  deathless  garlands  for  the  brave ; 
Where  royal  Charles  (scarce  numb'ring  seven  years  more) 
Pluck'd  with  his  sword  the  crowns  that  monarchs  wore ; 
And  gave,  with  bounty  open  as  the  day. 
The  glittering  baubles,  valueless,  away  J— 
"  My  mother  yielded ! — To  the  camp  I  flew. 
Amid  its  kindred  atmosphere  I  grew ; 
And,  like  its  steady  watchflre,  faithful  burn'd. 
Though  fame  deserted,  and  though  fortune  turn'd. 
Yet  still,  when  wandering  in  the  soft  green  wood, 
I  saw  the  winged  mother  rear  her  broo^ : 
When  glad  and  rosy  children  round  me  play'd 
On  the  brook's  margin,  in  the  flowery  shade, 
Then^  images  of  peace  delicious  stole 
O'er  the  rude  warrior  surface  of  my  soul. 
Like  golden  ears  of  grain,  that  love  to  yield 
Their  peaceful  mantle  even  to  battlefield — 
,   Then,  at  her  cottage  door,  in  evening  light,  . 
Methought  I  saw  a  maiden  form,  as  bright 
As  those  which  oft  in  blessed  dreams  had  come. 
And  whisperd  wondrous  tales  of  love  and  home  ; 
By  day,  by  night  alike,  I  see  her  now — 
Linda  .^  the  bright  reality  art  Thou  /" 

"  How  blest  is  mali !"  said  Linda  with  a  sigh,  • 
"  Free  as  the  wind  that  traverses  the, sky. 


The  joy  of  danger^  Glory's  fi^y  bliss. 

Earth's  smiley  and  Heaven's  aspirings^  all  are  His* 

But  woman  !  Man's  pale  satellite  is  she^ 

To  light  his  path^  and  then  forgotten  be ; 

The  victim  on  Love's  altar  still  to  lie. 

While  man,  the  brilliant  flame,  ascends  the  sky, 

"  My  father,  whose  delight  was  still  in  war. 
Fell  in  the  distant  battles  of  the  Czar ; 
My  mother's  angel  form,  and  fond  caress. 
Fled  like  a  dream  of  infant  blessedness ; 
Alone,  the  desert's  daughter  sadly  grew 
In  this  lone  castle,  'mid  a  servile  crew 
Of  abject  slaves,  whom  conscious  meanness  bade 
Worship  the  idol  which  themselves  had  made. 
•  111  brooks  the  noble  spirit,  and  the  free. 

To  dwell,  where  all  ai'ound  is  slavery  I 

'*  Say  hast  thou  seen  upon  the  boundless  plain 
Our  lovely  wild  steeds,  guiltless  of  the  rein  ? 
Light  as  the  fawn  the  desert  turf  they  spurn. 
Brave  as  the  hero,  for  the  fight  they  burn ; 
With  ears  erect,  Ihey  snuff  the  danger  nigh, 
A  moment  stand,  then  to  the  battle  fly. 
Their  own  wild  battle,  where,  by  barbarous  steel 
Ungoaded,  in  untutor'd  ranks  they  wheel ! 
Blest  children  of  the  desert!  Oh,  how  fair. 
How  unconfined,  how  happy  are  ye  there ! 

"  Oft  have  I  woo'd  the  beauteous  forms  to  stay. 
Where  my  tamed  Tartar  bore  me  on  their  way. 
On  the  rein'd  slave  they  gazed  with  proud  disdain. 
Then  bounded  to  their  native  wilds  again  ! 

"  No  more  the  castle's  stillness  might  be  borne ; 
Madly  I  woo'd  the  chase  ;  with  hound  and  horn 
Drove  the  keen  wolf,  and  savage  boar,  to  bay. 
And  rescued  from  the  bear  his  trembling  prey. 
Natiu'e  alone,  alas  !  we  conquer  not — 
Upon  the  throne,  as  in  the  lowly^cot,  « 

Huntress,  or  shepherd  maid  upon  the  hill. 
Sovereign  or  slave,  is  woman,  woman  still, 
A  feeble  vine,  whose  tendrils  sadly  fade 
If  the  supporting  elm  deny  its  shade. 
One  who  her  being's  half  must  fondly  win. 
Whose  every  joy  is  born — a  lovely  Imin  ! 
Now  somewhat  in  my  side  began  to  beat,      ' 
Which  had  been  painful,  Were  it  not  so  sweet ; 
Methought  some  angel  wafted  me  on  high 
To  starry  palaces  beyond  the  sky. 
Then  would  I,  wearied,  fold  again  my  wings 
Amid  those  lovely  but  neglected  things 
Of  earth,  'mid  which  my  happy  childhood  grew* 
Ye  flowcra  of  every  scent  and  every  hue ! 
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THou  hill  of  sunsiiiiiei  and  thoo  shady  grove  I 
Thou  crystal  brook^  still  murmuring  songs  of  love. 
To  me  ye  seem'd  inanimate  no  more^— - 
I  loved  ye^  as  I  Ae'er  had  loved  before-* 
Myself  alone  unprized — a  loftier  flame 
My  spirit  panted  after— and  it  came/'—- 
She  Mter'd— o'er  her  cheek  averted^  spread 
Love's  matchless  tint,  *'  celestial  rosy  red," 
And  that  soft  smile,  which  in  a  lover's  eyes 
The  half-told  tale  a  thousand-fold  supplies. 

The  nightingale  was  singing  clear  and  loud. 
The  moon  stood  listening  from  his  silver  cloud. 
When,  warm  as  life,  and  true  as  death,  a  kiss 
Dissolved  their  souls  in  harmony  of  bliss. 
The  mingling  breath  ascended  to  the  skies 
Like  blended  flames  from  one  pure  sacrifice. 
For  them  the  world  stood  still,  and  Time  had  laid 
His  hour-glass,  all  forgetful,  in  the  shade. 
Yes  !  mortal  hours  their  courses  must  fulfil ; 
Rapture  or  agony  are  measured  still ; 
But  Death's  cold  kiss,  and  the  warm  kiss  of  Love, 
Are  children  of  Eternity  above ! — 

The  blest  ones  i'— Earth  upon  her  funeral  pile 
Had  blazed — and  they  unconscious  stood  the  while; 
Its  mighty  bulwarks  been  in  fragments  hurl'd. 
And  they  not  wak'd  amid  a  falling  world. 
Thus  fondly  lock'd  together,  mouth  to  mouth. 
Had  stood  these  Genii  of  the  North  and  South ; 
And  past  unheeding,  even  that  bridge  of  sighs. 
That  severs  human  bliss  from  Paradise  I 

First  came  young  Axel  from  his  heaven-ward  flight,    ^ 
"  Now  ,by  my  soul,  I  swear ! — by  Sweden's  might ! — 
By  the  North's  hon9ur ! — by  those  stars  that  shine 
Like  bridal  guests ! — ^by  earth  and  heaven  !  thou'rt  mine  ! 
Oh  that  my  soul  were  free  this  blessed  hour 
With  thee  to  live  or  die  in  peaceful  bow'r  ! 
But  ah  !  the  pallid  spectre  of  a  vow 
With  glance  r«proachfril  stands  between  us  now. 
I  feel,  alas !  its  icy  ^nger  rest 
On  the  warm  surface  of  my  faithful  breast. 
Fear  not ! — this  hand,  which  dares  not  break,  shall  loose 
The  bond  abhorr'd ;  and  when  May's  rosy  dews 
Earth's  icy  fetters  have  alike  untied. 
Axel,  released,  shall  fly  to  claim  his  bride. — 
Farewell,  my  soul's  far  dearer  part !     Till  then, 
Linda,  farewell  I — It  neV  shall  be  again." 

By  duty  urged,  now  Axel  spurr'd  his  way- 
Through  the  Czar's  hostile  armies ;  oft  by  day 
Lurking  in  woods ;  but,  like  the  arrow's  flight. 
Urging  his  fiery  coui'ser  through  the  night— 
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Still  guided  by  the  Pole's  unsettibg  star. 

And  the  bright  wheels  of  Charles's  northern  Car> 

Till,  safe  arriying  on  the  Swedish  strand, 

The  monarch's  packet  reach'd  its  destined  handw 

How  fares  young  Linda  ?     Oft,  in  her  lone  halls, 
Vainly  on  Axel's  name  the  sad  one  calls !' 
The  rustling  woods  haye  learn'd  with  it  to  sigh. 
And  taught  the  mountain  echoes  to  reply.     . 
How  oft  did  Fancy,  self-tormentor  now. 
Brood  o'er  the  mystery  of  Axel's  vow. 
Till,  to  the  widow'd  heart,  the  maddeniqg  thought 
Of  some  fond  earlier  love  it  wildly  brought. 

"  Dread,  northern  maid !  the  South's  fierce  rivalry : 
Earth  may  not  hold  us ;  thou  or  1  must  die  ! — 
Behind  thy  snow-dad  hills,  and  frozen  wave, 
1  come  to  seek  thee ;  and  they  shall  not  save— 
Peace,  idle  ravings !  hence,  cnimeras  wild ! 
Left  Axel  not  his  native  land  a  child? 
Since  then  a  dweller  in  that  camp's  rude  scene. 
Where  timid  love  has  still  a  stranger  been  ? — 
Sat  falsehood  e'er  on  brow  so  proudly  high  ? 
Lurk'd  treachery  ever  in  that  clear  blue  eye. 
Through  whose  pure  depths  his  soul  reflected  lay. 
As  the  fre^h  silver  fount  transmits  the  day  ? — ^ 
What  then  thy  vow  ?  Oh,  does  it  bid  thee  break 
This  faithful  heart  ? — Alas !  in  vain  I  wake 
These  native  echoes ;  far  between  us  roll 

Hoarse  dashing  billows,  restless  as  my  soul : 

And  the  lone  murmur  of  the  widow  a  dove 
Dies  in  the  hollow  whisperings  of  the  grove.— 

He  hears  me  not  !-^0h,  let  me  to  him  fly. 

And  on  his  faithful  bosom  seek  reply  J— 

If  woman's  fragile  form  must  danger  shun. 

Let  me  but  bear  a  sword — and  I  am  none. 

Oft  have  I  play'd  with  death  in  perils  past ; 

Oft,  careless,  staked  my  life  upon  a  cast ; 

Oft  have  I  to  my  gallant  courser  grown. 

And  still  unerring  has  mine  arrow  flown.— ^ 

Sure  'tis  a  God  inspires  the  blest  design ! — 

Oh,  Axel,  Axel,  thou  again  art  mine  I — 

Farewell,  farewell^  my  father's  hallow'd  home, 

'Tis  but  to  bring  thee  peace  and  bliss  I  roam. 

Welcome,  wild  War  I  thy  eagle  wings  expand. 

And  bear  a  warrior-maid  to  Axel's  land  I 

But,  gentler  Night !  thy  veil  in  pity  lend. 

To  bear  her  safely  to  her  bosom'^s  friend." 

'Twas  said,  'twas  done  !  in  woman's  soul  of  flame,* 

To  will  and  execute,  are  still  the  same ! 

Who  but  a  loving  maiden  e'er  had  dream'd 
Of  reaching  Sweden  ? — who  but  she  had  deem'd 
The  journey  light  that  bade  her  wondering  see 
The  frozen  confines  of  Czar  Peter's  Sea  ? 
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Where  the  North's  future  Empress  on  her  bay- 
Already  like  a  new-born  Hydra  lay- 
Wreathed  in  the  sunny  sand^  one  might  descry 
The  latent  mischief  in  her  treacherous  eye ; 
The  fangs  already  are  with  venom  hung ; 
Already  fiercely  darts  the  cloven  tongue^ 
Wanting  but  power,  as  now,  to  rend  the  spoil. 
And  strew  with  vassal  crowns  the  vanquished  soil* 

• 

The  sea  with  barks  was  studded — death  they  bore> 
Vengeance  and  flame,  to  Scandinavia's  shore- 
Sad  mission  for  a  heart  to  Sweden  given  !  ' 
Yet  did  the  maid,  by  love  and  madness  driven. 
Strive,  vainly  strive,  amid  the  helm's  dark  plume, 
To  veil  her  midnight  tresses'  kindred  gloom  ; 
The  all-unwonted  cuirass  rudely  prest 
Th'  indignant  heavings  of  her  snowy  breast ; 
O'er  a  soft  shoulder  Grecian  art  might  frame, 
Strangely  reposed  the  carbine's  mouth  of  flame  ,* 
While  from  that  cestus  Grecian  lays  record, 
(By  love  himself  suspended,)  hung  the  sword  ! 
A  place  she  sought  amid  the  hostile  crew — 
Her  form  disguised,  this  scornful  comment  drew : 
^'  Fond  stripling !  to  the  Swedish  maids  thy  charms 
More  fatal  seem,  than  to  the  foe  thine  arms  !" 
Heluctant  granted,  yet  at  length  prevailed 
Her  fond  entreaty — and  the  vessels  sailed  !— 
Bright  glow'd  the  Scandinavian  summer  eve. 
When  Sotaskar  must  once  again  receive 
Love's  victim.     Long  tradition  mark'd  the  place 
Where  brave  Hialmar  lock'd  in  last  embrace 
Fair  Ingeborg — at  Fame's  resistless  call 
The  youth  descended  to  dark  Odin's  hall ; 
And  still  fond  Fancy  on  the  rock  descried 
The  hovering,  phantom  of  the  widow'd  bride. 

Now  spread  along  the  shores  the  wild  alarm ; 
Vain  the  loud  Tocsin,  and  the  call  to  arm—  ^ 

The  land's  defenders  lived  not,  or  were  far ; 
And  feebly  rose,  in  mockery  of  war. 
Old  men  and  children,  who  the  banners  flung 
That  long  in  mould'ring  state  had  idly  hung. 
O'er  rusty  weapons,  kept  the  halls  to  grace 
With  stern  memorials  of  a  mightier  race. 
Yet  fought  they,  as  men  fight  when  more  than  life 
Hangs  on  the  issue.    Desperate  grew  the  strife. 
When,  like  war's  fiery  angel.  Axel  sprung 
Into  their  ranks,'*and  cried,  with  loyal  tongue, 
"  God  and  King  Charles  !" — A  thousand  voices  gave 
Back  the  proud  sh^ut ;  and  like  one  mighty  wave 
At  once  advancing,  with  impetuous  shock 
They  swept  the  hostile  legions  from  the  rock. 

The  land  was  rescued,  and  the  Russians  fled  ; 

And  Sweden's  sole  invaders— were  the  dead ! 
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Af^  Hke  a  Mted  i»T6ii»  lirbodid  Vight  .' 
O'er  this  still  hM^  and  the  moon's  glimmeriBg  l^t 
Qn  cones  restedU-wander'd  Axd  mth 
Amid  the  riral  oaring  of  the  North.    . 
In  pdrs  they  lay  united^  foe  with  foe  !• 
Yes !  he  who  would  not  sedc  in  vain  below 
Union,  beyond  the  severing  power  of  &tei 
Must  seek  it  in  the  iron  ^rasp  of  hate ; 
Love's  ibndesty  holiest  dacip,  may  be  entwined 
By  death  relentless,  or  a  world  unkind ;  « 

But  the  fierce  gripe  of  foemen  can  defy 
The  mortal  panes  of  life's  last  agony ! 
'Twas  silence  a£— when  hark  1  a  sound  that  broke 
Death's  solemn  stillness— surely  some  one  spoke-— 
Some  one  ?  ay,  none  but  one;  that  voice  had  power 
To  summon  back  yon  blessed  Cossack  bower- 
It  breathed  his  name ;  it  softly  bade  him  bring 
Love's  cordial  to  a  spirit  on  the  winff,— • 
^'  Can  you  be  Linda?— In  the  youth  reclined 
On  yonder  rock,  can  Tmy  true  love  find  ?"— ^ 
The  moon,  from  clouds  emer^g,  bade  him  see 
Too  well,  too  sadly,  surely--]t  was  Hhe  ! 


Once  more  upon  his  Mthful  bosom  laid. 
Her  fond  confession  sieh'd  the  dying  maid. 
She  told,  that  jealous  fears,  and  wild  despair. 
With  one  brief  glance  had  vanish'd  all  in  air. 
And  that  she  should  but  bear  to  realms  above 
Faith  uiialloy'd,  and  unabated  love  I 
Faintly  she  whisper'd,  '*  Axel,  fare  thee  weU, 
Ask  not  what  brought  me  hither-— Love  can  tell. 
Already  Death  sits  icy  at  my  heart. 
And  the  long  night's  grey  twiUght  bids  us  part. 
.  Oh  !  when  thus  shivering  on  life's  fearful  brink. 
How  do  its  puny  cares  unheeded  sink  I 
I  came  to  Sweden  to  extort  the  vow, 
Whidi,  had  I  life  to  hear,  I  would  not  now  ; 
No !  let  me  read  it,  'mid  the  records  hi^. 
Of  love  and  constancy,  beyond  the  sky,— 
There,  freed  jfrom  alf  the  clouds  and  mists  of  earth. 
Bright  'mid  the  stars  shall  shine  thy  stdnless  worth. 
Pardon,  for  love's  own  sake,  each  bitter  tear 
Which  thou  must  shed  o'er  my  untimely  bier ; 
Pardon  the  lonely  orphan,  doom'd  to  see 
Her  father,  mother,  brethren,  all'in  Thee  ! 
Thou  wert  my  all !  O,  Axel,  let  me  hear 
On  the  grave's  brink,  that  Linda  still  is  dear ; 
Thou  swearest !— what  could  Ic^^ger  life'  avail  ? 
Life  in  mine  ear  has  poured  h^r  lovetiest  tale. 
My  Axel^  dost  thou  see  ystni  envious  cloud. 
Veiling  the  moon  with  tranjntdry  eihrond  ? 
Ere  it  has  vanish'd,  I  shall  be  no  more : 
But  my  freed  soul,  on  yon  celestial  shore. 
For  thee  a  suppliant  at  Heaven's  throne  shall  be. 
And,  with  Heaven's  tbbusand  eyes,  stiU  gaze  on  thee. 
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"  My  Axel !  grant  thy  bride  a  SuMUh  grare. 
And  o'er  it  let  a  rose  of  India  wave. 
That  when  the  Bun's  bright  oflTspring  in  the  snow 
Lies  buried,  thou  may'st  think  on  her  below. 
Whose  days  of  bloom  were  short. — See,  Axel,  see  ! 
The  cloud  is  past — the  moon  and  I  are  free." 
Her*  spirit  softly  fled — and  Axel  gave 
In  Sotaskar's  love-hallow'd  spot — a  grave  ! 
Then  from  the  floods  beneath  the  earth,  arose 
Death's  younger  brother.  Madness ;  he  who  goes, 
In  fearful  pilgrimage,  the  world*  around. 
His  scatter'd  hair  with  Lethe's  poppies  crown'd  : 
Now  upward  gazing  wildly  on  the  sky. 
Now  fathoming  the  deep  with  rayless  eye. 
Whose  tears,  o  erflowing,  mock  the  ghastly  smile 
That  plays  around  the  pallid  lip  the  while. 

.  ^     This  fiend  on  Axel  seized — and  night  and  day 
He  hover'd  round  the  spot  where  Linda  lay ; 
Sat  on  the  rocks,  and  to  the  waves  that  roll'd 
In  stem  derision,  thus  his  sorrows  told  : — 

''Be  hush'd,  be  hush'd,  blue  wave  !  no  more 
Beat  wildly  thus  against  the  shore  ! 
Thou  scarest  with  thy  boding  sound 
The  dreams  that  haunt  this  hallow'd  ground. 
I  love  thee  not ; — thy  glistening  foam 
Comes  blood-polluted  to  my  home. 
A  youth  lay  here,  and  sadly  bled. 
Fresh  roses  on  his  gi'ave  I  shed. 
Because— I  will  not  tell  thee  why 
She  he  resembled,  could  not  die  ! 
They  tell  me  that  my  love  lies  low. 
That  flow'rs  from  her  pure  bosom  grow — 
*Tis  felse — my  grief  they  only  mock. 
This  night  she  sat  upon  the  rock — 
Pale  was  she,  as  men  paint  the  dead. 
But  'twas  the  light  the  moonbeam  shed ; 
Her  lip,  her  cheek  was  cold-r-I  knew 
'Twas  but  because  the  north  wind  blew. 
I  bade  my  soul's  beloved  remain ; 
She  laid  ner  finger  on  my  brain — 
That  brain,  its  leaden  veil  withdrawn. 
Grew  light  and  clear,  as  summer  dawn. 
And  from  the  far,  far  East,  the  rays 
Brought  memory  bright  of  former  days. 
Poor  Axel  then  was  blest-— there  stood 
A  castle  in  the  lone  green  wood. 
Murder'd  I  lay — a  thing  of  bliss 
Revived  my  spirit  with  a  kiss. 
To  me  that  warm  fond  heart  she  gave. 
Which  now  lies  withering  in  the  grave. 
'Tis  past  ]  Ye  stars  in  heav'n  that  hear. 
Be  quench'd,  and  vanish  from  your  sphere. 
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I  knew  (me  beauteous  morbbg  nttar. 
Like  you  it  slione-^ay^  brightef  hr  I 
.  Like  you  it  pour'd  its  silver  flood. 
Then  sunk — ^into  a  sea  of  blood  !" 

Thus  pour'd  he  forth  his  plaint ;  day  dawning  found, 
Night  closing  left  him  on  the  hallow'd  ground. 
At  length  a  stiflen'd  corse  beside  the  wave 
He  sat^— still  turning  towards  his  Linda's  grave. 
His  hands  in  prayer  were  claspM — on  his  pale  cheek 
A  tear  half- frozen,  still  of  grief  would  speak ; 
And  e'en  in  deaths  his  closing  eye  had  tried 

To  rest  for  ever — on  his  Russian  bride  ! 

- 
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Gentlemen^ 

There  is  no  concern  of  life — (if  all 
the  world  would  tell  the  truth) — there 
is  really  no  subject  of  anticipation,  of 
hope,  of  desire,  of  anxiety,  so  univer- 
sally engrossing — there  is  nothing  we 
should  tare  so  ill  without,  nothing  we 
should  so  deprecate  the  want  of,  as — 
Dinner.  Where,  when,  and  how  he 
shall  dine,  are  not  matters  of  light  in- 
terest to  any  one  duly  impressed  with 
a  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  who  is  not  ?  I  speak  not  to 
those,  I  know,  who  are  callous  upon  a 
matter  of  such  intense  interest,  and  I 
claim  their  undivided  attention  while 
I  endeavour  to  lay  down  the  principles 
of  a  science  worthy  of  all  the  consider- 
ation they  can  bestow  upon  it. 

What  avails  it  that  Macculloch  holds 
forth  about  Political  Economy  to  star- 
ving operatives,  who,  neglecting  their 
business,  will  soon  be  unable  to  pay 
him  for  his  prosing  ?  Better  it  would 
be  for  both  to  consider  the  means  of 
improving  their  domestic  economy ; 
for  surely  it  is  less  germane  to  the  mat- 
ter to  know  how  to  govern,  than  how 
to  dine,  at  least  to  those  who.  Hea- 
ven grant,  may  never  do  the  former, 
while  they  must,  if  possible,  daily  do 
the  latter. 

How  pitiful  it  is  to  think  that  the 
charlatanry  of  Craniology  should 
have  bewildered  the  minds  of  many, 
even  sensible  men,  who  used  to  throw 
away  money  to  hear  idle  windy  ha- 
rangues about  bumps  in  their  beads, 
which  would  have  been  better  spent  in 
creating  bumps  in  their  hungry  chil- 


dren's hollow  stomachs.  The  day  of 
this  humbug  is,  however,  closed;  there 
is  no  faith  now  placed  in  a  science 
(Spirit  of  Bacoin  !  a  science  ! !)  which 
found  benevolence  largely  indicated  in 
the  skuU  of  the  murderer,  and  ho^ 
nesty  in  that  of  the  thief,  but  account- 
ed for  this  by  assiu'ing  you  that  the 
bump  of  cruelty  rose  paramount  in  the 
one,  and  covetousness  in  the  other; 
in  other  .words,  that  the  manslayer 
would  have  been  humane,  if  he  had 
not  been  savage,  and  the  plunderer  a 
true  man  if  he  had  not  been  a  rogue  I 

But  if  you  want  a  true  criterion  of  a 
man*s  character,  look  at  his  dinners  ; 
you  will  judge  of  his  liberality  or 
meanness,  his  taste  or  his  vidgarity, 
by  what  you  behold  upon  his  table, 
and  will  estimate  his  worth  and  t^e 
consideration  in  which  he  is  held  in 
society — his  qualities  as  a  husband,  a 
parent,  or  a  Mend,  by  the  demeanour 
of  those  you  find  assembled  around  it. 
For  although  the  board  may  groan 
with  embossed  plateaus,  and  although 
the  fumes  of  the  richest  viands,  elabo- 
rated by  the  most -learned  cooks,  may 
ascend  in  exciting  vapour  to  the  noses 
of  the  guests,  yet,  if  the  roaster  of  the 
feast  have  a  taint  in  his  character^ 
those  noses  must^  if  they  belong  not 
wholly  to  the  bottle-nosed  tribe  of 
sharks,  who  will  submit  to  any  d^ra- 
dation  for  a  dinner,  be  uplifted  difr- 
cemibly  in  scorn  of  the  wretch^  and 
even  in  contempt  for  themselyes,  at 
submitting  to  the  d^adation  of  di« 
ning  with  him;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  the  worthy  hduaeholder  ever 
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80  poor,  be  his  beef-steak  ever  so  tin-  shaking  it  had  got  in  coming  ftam  tte 
gle,  his  whisky  ever  so  Lowland,  and  grocer's,  (importer  of  and  dealer  in 
his  servant-lass  ever  so  barefooted,  you  foreign  and  British  wines  and  roirits.) 
will  be  sure  to  find  the  smile  of  friend-  Ah !  gentlemen,  believe  me  there  ia 
ship  playing  on  the  countenance  of  much  to  be  learned  at  a  dinner, 
his  guest,  and  will  at  once  see  proofs  Having  thus  opened  to  you,  in  some 
of  uie  esteem  felt  for  a  man  of  ho-  slight  degree,  the  importance  of  the 
nour,  albeit  in  distress.  Even  in  such  subject,  it  may  be  expected  that  I 
,SL  case,  there  is  no  need  for  the  beef-  should  proceed  to  lay  down  a  metho^ 
steak  to  be  tough,  the  tumblers  or  the  dical  arrangement  of  my  Lectures, 
lassie's  feet  to  be  dirty ; — cleanliness.  Many  ditferent  systems  might  be  pur- 
and  comfort,  and  taste,  are  compatible  sued  in  delivering  myself  to  you.  I 
with,  and  will  evince  themselves  in  the  migbt  follow  a  historical  .order,  in 
.poorest  situations  in  life;  while  it  is  which  case  I  must  obviously  invert  our 
equally  possible  for  the  gorgeous  gran-  usual  mode  of  marshalling  the  meal, 
dee,  wltn  aU  means  and  appliances  to  inasmuch  as  Adam  and  Eve  were  con- 
boot,  to  let  his  ignorance  of  those  mat-  versant  only  in  desserts,  while  we  owe 
ters  appear  even  in  the  midst  of  his  the  consummation  of  cookery,  the  ek- 
splendour.  I  have  seen,  gentlemen,  the  auisite  coup  de  maitre  of  the  art.  Soup, 
table  of  a  Duke,  overspread  with  plate  (with  which  we  begin  our  entertain- 
of  the  richest,  while  the  handles  of  the  ment,)  only  to  the  latest  investigations 
knives  were  of  all  colours,  some  black,  of  the  culmary  chemist ;  or,  I  might 
some  green,  and  some  white;  the  make  this  course  of  lectures  foUow  the 
chairs  appearing  as  if  borrowed  from  course  of  the  entertainment,  and  so 
the  nearest  alehouse,  and  the  wine  not  form  a  table  of  contents  and  a  bill  of 
long  enough  deposited  in  his  Grace's  fare  all  in  one.  As  thus, 
cellar  to  allow  it  to  recover  from  the 


Part  I.   Fish  and  soup.    Appendix,  1  being,  as  it  were,  the  advanced  guard 
Pat^, j      and  skirmishers,  who  precede  the 

PaetII.   Substantials,  with  their  ac- 5  <"■  "T  body,  and  fianldng  ttoop^ 


companiments  of  dressed  dishes. 


Part  III.    The  second  course,  with 
its  soufilets,  fbndus,  and  cheese. 


Fart  IV.    The  dessert. 


Part  V.    The  wine. 


This  would  be  mighty  allegorical, 
and  mighty  instructive  to  boot,  per- 
haps. But  I  bethink  me,  gentlemen, 
that  method  is  now  accounted  tiresome 
and  intrusive.  It  binds  down  too  nar- 
rowly the  soaring  imaginations  of  aspi- 
ring mechanics^  and  other  philosophers 
or  students,  and  is,  in  brief,  wholly  ex- 
ploded in  the  world  of  fashion.  What 
would  now  seem  more  tiresome  than 
the  arrangement  of  a  sermon  into  heads, 
divisions,  and  sub-divisions^  after  the 
manner  of  the  field-preachers  of  old- 
en time  ?  What  modern  professor  of 
law  would  now  cramp  the  genius  of 
Ills  students  or  himself^  by  laying  down 


which  next  advance  to  the  general 
engagement. 

aptly  pourtraying  a  corps  de  reserve 
advancing  to  fill  up  any  vacandeB 
in  the  main  body,  with  light  troops 
to  provoke  and  asdault  the  yielding 
power  of  the  enemy  ;  and  lastly, 

or  rear-guard,  which  achieves  taeB- 
nal  victory  over  the  discomfited  ap- 
petite, and  leaving  a  dear  field  ;  no- 
thing remains  but 
{or  bloodshed,  consequent  on  such  an 
engagement. 

a  r^ular  plan  of  that  airy  and  fantas* 
tic  study,  or  would  foolishly  reduce 
into  writing  that  which  it  is  so  mudi 
easier  to  spout,  "  as  fancy  dictates  or 
as  chance  directs  ?"  No  !  my  hungry 
hearers !  what  I  have  got  to  say  smiU 
be  of  the  unfettered  frisking  of  a  fast- 
ing fancy ;  and  if  my  poor  exertions 
can  excite  an  imaginary  appetite  in 
one  overfed  bailie,  or  can  queU  for  a 
moment  the  pangs  of  hunger  in  one 
famished  operative,  my  brainp  w31 
not  have  been  buttered  m  vain. 

That  the  subject  is  one  which  haa 
at  all  times,  and  still  does  attract  and 
attach  the  philosopher,  the  historian. 
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and, the  poet>  every   oue^   however 
slightly  he  may  have  applied  his  mind 
to  the  study  of  useful  knowledge,  must 
be  awaire.    From  the  mighty  Homer, 
whose  enduring  strains  have  influ« 
enced  the  literature  of  ages,  to  the 
nameless   bard,    whose   graphic    de- 
scription of  Jack  Horner,  (the  ances- 
tor of  that  unassuming  citizen,  who 
lately  got  into  the  scrape  of  being 
chairman  to  Mr  Hume,)  who  sat  in 
a  corner  eating  his  Christmas  pye,^ 
(would  I  had  one  to  exemplify  to  you 
by  experiment  how  he)  popped  in 
his  thumb,  and  pulled  out  a  plum; 
and  conscious  of  his  own  merit,  far 
from  calling  himself  a  humble  indivi- 
dual, unworthy  of  the  honours  done 
him,  &c.  &c.,  like  some  of  his  de- 
scendants, honestly  and  boldly  pro- 
claimed his  worth  to  all  whom  it  might 
concern,  exclaiming,  with  a  stomach 
and  a  conscience  simultaneously  grati- 
fied,—" What  a  good  boy  am  I  V*    I 


might  here  remurk  how  our  education 
embraces  an  acquaintance  with  the  in- 
teresting topic,  from  our  earliest  years. 
Is  not  the  gate  of  knowledge  opened 
with  the  delighted  description  con- 
tained in  what  our  friend  Mr  Hogg 
would  call  that  string  of  charming 
apothegms,  beginning  with.  A,  Apple 
pye,   B  bit  it  C,  cut-  it,  &c.  ?    And 
are  we  not  more  willingly  led  on  to 
learning  by  the  stomach,  than  driven 
to  it  a  posteriori  ?  But  let  every  man 
put  the  question  honestly  to  his  own 
conscience,  and  he  will  freely  confess 
with  me,  that  in  very  truth,  theasser-. 
tion  with  which  I  opened  my  mouth, 
and  this  course  of  lectures,  is  founded 
on  the  basis  of  eternal  truth,  and  that 
there  really  is  no  one  subject  of  sucji 
vited  interest,  nothing  so  exciting  in 
expectation,' so  grateful  in  fruition,  so 
pleasing  in  reflection,  as  a  good  and 
substantial,  or  elegant  and  tasteful,  or 
splendid  and  gastronomical  Dinner. 


ON  CANT  IN  DRAMATIC  CRITICISM. 


MISS  KELLY  S  LADY  TEAZLE. 


I  WISH  some  one  would  write  a 
Dictionary  of  Cant.    It  would  be  a 
useful  present,  even  to  the  existing 
generation,  but  far  more  valuable  to 
those  tkat  are  to  follow.  Nothing  can 
be  more  certain  than  that  without 
some  such  expositor,  half  the  writings 
of  the  present  day  will  be  absolutely 
unintelligible  to  posterity.  Every  one 
who  has  at  all  looked  into  the  litera- 
ture of  the  times,  *'  when  Hambden 
bled  in  the  field,"  must  have  lamented 
the  utter  impossibility,  for  the  most 
part,  of  catching  even  glimpses    of 
meaning.    Men  who,  upon  some  sub- 
jects, displayed  a  force  both  of  thought 
and  of  language,  seldom  reached  by 
their  descendants,  seem  to  us,  when 
they  write  on  topics  connected  with  the 
prevailing  Cant  of  their  day, to  deal  out 
stark  nonsense.  Whether  this  was  oc- 
casioned most  by  the  obscurity  of  the 
theme,  or  by  the  circumstance  that 
they  composed  in  a  tongue  (I  mean 
that  of  the  Cant  Puritanical,)  which 
is,  to  many  intents  and  purposes,  a 
dead  language,  I  shall  not  now  (so 
don't  be  alarmed,  reader)  waste  one 
word  in  discussing ;  but  I  think  the 
Canters  of  the  present  day,  whether 
in  Ethics,  or  Chrsestomathics,  or  Poli- 
tics, or  Political  Economy,  or  Huma- 


nity, or  Criticism,  employ  dialects, 
which,  though  read  very  easily,  and 
spoken  very  ghbly  by  us,  will  be  whol- 
ly lost  to  succeeding  ages. 

Take  the  following  as  a  sample ;  it 
is  from  the  cant  of  dramatic  criticism  ; 
one  of  the  most  prevailing,  and  cer- 
tainly not  the  least  plaguing  of  those 
dialects. 

"  Miss  Kelly  played  Lady  Teazle 
last  night.  The  part  is  wholly  out  of 
her  line.  Lady  Teazle  has  always 
been  represented  as  a  woman  of  fa- 
shion ;  but  Miss  Kelly  gives  an  air  of 
rusticity  to  the  character  which  the 
author  never  designed.  They  who  can 
remember,  or  have  learnt  from  de- 
scription, or  tradition,  the  style  of  Miss 
Farrens  exquisite  performance  of  this 
part,  will  never  reconcile  their  tastes 
to  the  innovations  of  Miss  Kelly." 

Unluckily  those  ready- written  dog- 
mas do  their  work  among  the  public. 
The  drama  is  a  subject  on  which  al- 
most every  one  thinks  himself  qualified 
to  be  a  critic ;  and  yet  the  number  of 
those  who  do  not  commit  to  others  the 
charge  of  thinking  for  them,  is  ner- 
haps  greater  in  this  department  tnan 
in  any  other  within  the  whole  range 
of  literature.  The  reason  is  obvious. 
Each  frequenter  of  a  theatre  feelathat 
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be  18  no  unimportant  unit  in  a  very 
formidable  number  of  pitople  who  hare 
the  privilege  of  passings  oh  whatever 
is  presented  for  their  amusement,  an 
instant,  summary,  and  final  sentence. 
Audiences  at  playhouses  are  not  the 
only  congregations  of  capricious  judges, 
who  have  confounded,  in  their  esti- 
mate of  themselves,  the  power  to  de- 
cide with  the  capacity  to  deliberate ; 
and  we  cannot  be  surprised,  if,  on  a 
subject  which  surely  re(juires  some 
reflection,  and  no  inconsiderable  ac- 
quaintance with  a  very  large  section 
of  British  literature,  they  take  their 
notions,  as  did  the  Athenians  on 
weightier  matters,  and  certain  crowd- 
ed modern  assemblies  on  matters 
weightier  still,  fVom  a  few  flippant 
critics,  whom  they  follow  without 
knowing  that  they  are  led. 

It  must  be  owned,  that  this  will  of 
necessity  be^  always,  to  some  extent, 
the  lot  of  the  far  greatest  number  of 
the  patrons  of  the  drama.  The  mi- 
nority is  small  indeed,  who  form  their 
opinions  of  its  literature  or  its  repre- 
sentation from  their  own  study  of  its 
productions,  rather  than  from  the 
commentaries  of  the  critics.  It  is 
right,  therefore,  that  these  latter  gen- 
try should  be  from  time  to  time  re- 
minded, that  their  duty  is  something 
more  than  merely  to  praise  or  to  con- 
demn ;  and  that  common  justice  and 
honesty  require,  that  fhe  bread  of  a 
performer,  or  the  character  of  an  au- 
thor, shall  not  be  sacrificed  to  the 
dull  sport  or  the  heedless  haste  of  pa- 
ragraphs in  the  newspapers. 

These  are  now  almost  the  sole  vehi- 
cles of  dramatic  criticism.  With  very 
few  exceptions,  they  talk  a  language 
strangely  compounded  of  terms  of  art, 
confidently  dealt  out  without  measure 
or  mercy, — bold  appeals  to  general 
rules  as  established,  concerning  the 
composition  or  performance  of  the 
drama,  which  were  never  heard  of, 
or  probably  thought  of,  before ;  and 
short,  terse,  little  sayings,  disposing,  in 
a  line,  of  a  whole  act  of  a  play,  or  of 
the  voice— or  mayhapa  limb,  of^ome 
unhappy  actor.  But  there  is  one  stri- 
king feature  which  is  common  to  them 
all.  They  have  a  horror  of  anything 
new ;  and  they  usually  decry  it  for 
one  or  other  of  two  of  the  most  oppo- 
site reasons  in  the  world ;  either  be- 
cause it  was  never  ventured  before,  or 
because  it  is  like  something,  (though 
not  the  same,)  with  which  they  have 


been  long  familiar.  Thiii^  if  a  per* 
former  appears  for  the  flrst  time,  and 
displays  considerable  talent,  «n  a  de- 
partment in  which  some  old  favourite 
is  greatly  distinguished,  the  delmtant 
is  instantly  set  down  as  an  impudent 
imitator  of  Mr  Eean,  or  Mr  Young, 
or  Mr  Macready,  or  Mr  Kemble. 
Again,  if  an  actress  of  acknowledged 
taste,  great  abilities,  and  a  highly  cul- 
tivated judgment,  presume  to  give  a 
new  reading  of  a  very  doubtful  part, 
the  attempt  is  at  once  denounced  as 
an  innovation,  to  which  a  mrdoua 
pardon  is  indeed  extended  for  tne  sake 
of  the  popular  and  favourite  perform- 
er,— accompanied,  ^lowever,  by  a  gen- 
tle admonition,  that  she  ought  not  to 
tempt  the  fates  by  a  repetition  of  the 
experiment. 

Mips  Kelly's  attempt  to  introduce 
novelty  in  the  personation  of  Lady 
Teazle,  is  an  opportunity  not  to  he 
lost,  of  combating  this  besetting  cant 
of  the  draina.  It  is  in  itself,  when 
opposed  in  any  particular  instance,  by 
a  little  argument,  or  a  slight  analysis, 
as  fragile  and  contemptible,  as  any  of 
those  eastern  jnsects  which  individu- 
ally may  be  crushed  between  the  fin- 
gers, but  which  in  the  gross  will  lay 
waste  a  whole  country.  Insignificant 
as  bad  criticism  always  is,  when  com- 
bated in  detail,  its  visitation  is  often 
a  deadening  blight  to  genius ;  and  I 
cannot  help  thinking,  that  it  is  doing 
some  good  service  for  the  drama:,  to 
bring  to  the  question  those  objections 
which  have  been  made  to  Miss  Kelly's 
reading  of  the  "  School  for  Scandal." 

I  must  be  allowed  here  to  observe, 
that  Mias  Kelly  has  herself  (evident- 
ly against  her  better  judgment)  given 
some  colour  to  the  caus^  of  the  Cant- 
ers, by  the  extreme  timidity  which 
she  has  expressed  upon  the  subject* 
A  day  or  two  after  her  appearance  in 
the  part  of  Lady  Teazle  at  Drury-Lane 
theatre,  the  following  paragraph  ap- 
peared in  the  London  newspapers  :— 

"  MISS  KELLY'S  LADY  TEAZLE. 

**  Some  of  the  papers  having  censured 
Miss  Kelly  for  undertaking  the  part  of 
Lady  Teazlct  it  has  been  deemed  an  act 
of  justice  to  communicate  to  us  the  fol- 
lowing letters ;  the  first  addressed  by  that 
Lady  to  the  Stage  Manager  previously  to 
her  consenting  to  undertake  the  charac- 
ter, and  the  second,  subsequently  to  her 
performing  it :— 
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«  Nov.  27,  1825. 

**  Deab  Sir^— I  read  *  Lady  Teazle' 
last  nighty  and  again  this  morning,  with 
great  attention ;  I  do  not  see  the  slight- 
est difficulty  to  mi/sdf  in  performing  the 
part.  My  view  of  her  character  is  still 
the  same.  She  appears  to  me  anjrthing 
but  a  Jine  lady ;  indeed,  there  is  not  a 
single  line  in  the  whole  play  which  de- 
scribes her  either  as  a  beaut^  or  an  ele- 
gant woman ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  ha- 
ying been,  six  months  before,  a  girl  of 
limited  education,  and  of  the  most  home- 
ly  habits. 

'*  Now,  if  I  could  reconcile  it  to  my 
^  common  sense,  that  such  a  person  could 
acquire  the  fiuhionable  elegance  of  high 
life  in  so  short  a  period,  I  hope  it  is  no 
vain  boast  to  say,  that  having  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  received  for  many 
years  past  into  society  far  above  my  rank 
in  life  ;  and  having,  therefore,  had  the 
best  opportunity  of  observing  the*  man. 
ners  of  the  best  orders,  I  must  be  a  sad 
bungler  in  my  art  if  1  could  not,  at  least, 
convey  some  notion  of  those  manners  in 
the  personation  of  *  Ixufy  Teade  C  but 
this,  I  repeat,  is  contrary  to  my  common- 
sense  view  of  her  character.     Still,  the 
town  has  been   so  long  accustomed  to 
consider  her,    through   the  representa- 
tion of  Miss  Farren,  and  all  her  succes- 
sors in  the  part,  in  this,  and  in  no  other 
light,  that  I  should  really  tremble  to  at- 
tempt my  simple  reading  of  her  charac- 
ter, from  the  dread  of  drawing  on  myself 
a  severity  of  criticism  which  I  have  ever 
had  the  good  fortune  to  escape ;  and  per- 
haps a  censure  from  the  public,  who  have 
hitherto  received  me  with  so  much  kind- 
ness, as  considering  I  have  never  ventu- 
red beyond  the  limits  of  my  humble  abi- 
lities.     After  saying  so  much,  I  must 
leave  it  to  the  wise  heads,  who  haVe  sug- 
gested  this  hazard  to  me,  to  determine 
whether  the  business  of  the  Theatre  is 
hi  such  a  position  as  to  make  the  effort 
essential  to  its  interests,  in  which  case, 
and  in  which  case  alone,  I  could  be  in- 
duced,  though  with  fear  and  trembling, 
hvJt  '  by  particular  desire,*  to  put  on  fea- 
thers and  white  satin,  and  make  a  fool 
of  myself.   I  am,  dear  sir,  your  obedient 
faithful  servant, 

"  F.  M.  Kelly." 
"  To  the  Stage-Manager,  Theatre  Royid, 
Drury  Lane.** 

Lettee^No.  II^ 
**  Henrietta  Street^  Dec.  2. 
**  Deab  Sir — In  my  great  anxiety  to 
ascertain  how  far  I  Was  right  in  my  anti- 
cipation  of  the  consequence  of  my  ploy- 
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iqg  Xoffy  TVttrff^  I  iave  vaitwei  t»  look 
at  all  the  papers  this  morning,  and  tlioiigli 
the  generality  of  them  are  higlily  flatter- 
ing and  indulgent,  yet  there  are  two 
wbi(^  (as,  indeed,  I  expected  would  have 
been  the  case  with  all)  accuse  me  of  foUy 
and  presumption  in  undertaking  the 
character;  there  appears  also  to  have 
been  a  feeling  (which  is  extremely  pain- 
ful to  me)  that  Mrs  Davison  has  been 
displaced  for  my  advancement  to  one  of 
her  diaraicters.  Now,  as  I  cannot  tell 
them  (what  you  told  me)  that  Mrs  Da- 
vison has  given  up  the  part,  and  that 
^ou  have  pressed  me  against  my  own 
judgment  into  the  performance  of  it,  I  do 
hope  and  request  that  you  will  take  the 
trouble  to  write  a  line  to  the  Editor  of 
The  Mcming  Herald  and  The  New  Times 
to  exonerate  me  ftxim  the  charge  of  ha- 
ving sought  to  obtrude  myself  on  the  pob- 
lic  in  a  character  which  is  entirely  out  of 
my  line,  and  which  I  was  never  ambi- 
tious to  filL  I  am,  dear  sir,  your  obedient 
fiuthfiil  servant, 

"  F.  M.  Kelly.** 

The  modesty  of  these  letters  disarms 
ill-nature,  but  it  strengthens  opposi- 
tion. It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  read- 
ing the  character  as  she  did,  and  know- 
ing as  she  must^  that  in  such  a  cha- 
racter as  Lady  Teazle,  so  read^  she  is 
absolutely  without  a  rival.  Miss  Kelly 
should  have  insinuated  a  doubt,  that 
in  the  performance  of  a  part,  which 
in  making  it  in  some  sort  a  new  one, 
she  would  make  in  some  sort  her  own, 
she  could  fail  to  be  ultimately  and 
triumphantly  successful. 

To  pterform  a  part  in  a  favourite 
play,  with  a  new  reading,  is  always  a 
perilous  enterprize.  There  is  preju- 
dice in  favour  of  old  associations.  It 
is  like  presenting  to  us  the  person  of 
an  old  friend,  with  his  face  m  a  mask. 
The  mask  may  be  far  handsomer  than 
the  visage  it  conceals,  but  we  do  not 
look  upon  it  with  equal  pleasure.  It 
is  therefore,  necessary,  not  only  that 
the  delineation  of  the  character  by  the 
poet  shall  be  of  a  doubtful  kind,  lea- 
ving room  for  various  reading,  and 
that  the  new  conception  shaU  be  in 
itself  natural  and  just, — but  there  is 
also  needed  talent  of  a  very  h^h  order, 
or  great  popularity  in  the  performer. 
It  is  fortunate  for  those  who  think 
that  varieties  of  this  sort  constitute 
one  of  the  chief  charms  of  dramatic 
literature,  and  one  of  the  qualities  too 
which  ^ve  it  a  pre-eminence  among 
the  imitative  arts,  that  all  these  cir- 
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cuPWitmceB  combine  in  the  attempt 
made  by  Miss  Kelly,  to  give  a  new 
personation  of  Lady  Teazle. 

It  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  (as  some 
will  have  it  one  of  the  faults)  of  the 
School  for  Scandal,  that  its  Ihramatis 
Persons  present  a  constellation  of  ta- 
lent not  to  be  expected  in  real  life 
among  a  company,  could  such  be  found, 
which  in  all  other  respects  might  be 
precisely  similar.  Trip  shares  the  wit 
as  well  as  the  extravagance  of  his  mas^ 
ter.  li^oses  possesses,  in  no  mean  de- 
gree, the  dry  sententious  humour  of 
^^  Mr  Premium."  Sir  Benjamin  Back- 
bite, whose  manners  and  conduct  are 
those  of  a  silly  and  malicious  block- 
head^ has  at  times  the  conversation  of 
'  a  polished  wit.  Even  Maria,  who  is 
supposed  to  be  little  better  than  a 
child,  is  a  serious  and  pithy  moralist. 
In  short,  Sheridan  chose  to  infuse  (or 
what  is  more  probable,  unconsciously 
infused)  into  all  his  characters,  even 
the  lowest,  a  portion  of  his  own  fure ; 
60  that  the  whole  resembles  a  set  of 
brilliants,  some  false  and  some  genu- 
ine, in  which  those  of  the  least  value 
are  such  good  counterfeits  that  they 
sparkle  as  brightly  as  the  purest. 

Of  all  the  characters,  however,  that 
of  Lady  Teazle  is  the  most  remark- 
able for  the  inconsistency  between  her 
powers  of  dialogue  and  her  education. 
She  was  "  bred  wholly  in  the  coun- 
try," and  **  had  never  known  luxury 
beyond  one  silk  gown,  or  dissipation 
beyond  the  annual  gala  of  a  race-ball." 
Six  or  seven  months  only  have  elapsed 
since  Sir  Peter  found  her  "  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  poor  country  squire,"— ''  sit- 
ting at  her  tambour,  in  a  linen  gown, 
a  bunch  of  keys  at  her  side,  and  her 
hair  combed  smoothly  over  a  roll." — 
By  her  own  confession,  "  her  evening 
employments  were  to  draw  patterns 
for  ruffles,  which  she  had  not  mate- 
rials to  make  up, — ^play  at  Pope  Joan 
with  the  curate, — read  a  sermon  to 
her  aunt  Deborah, — or,  perhaps,  be 
stuck  up  at  an  old  spinnet,  and  thrum 
her  father  to  sleep  after  a  fox-chase." 
Nay,  although  she  stoutly  denies  it, 
there  is  much  reason  to  believe,  that 
she  was  sometimes  ^'  glad  to  take  a 
ride  out  behind  the  butler  upon  the 
old  docked  coach-horse."  Yet,  after 
the  short  interval  of  half-a-year,  this 
simple,  rustic  girl  is  represented  as  pos- 
sessmg  powers  of  conversation  which 
would  lead  one  to  suppose,  that,  be- 
sides being  endowed  with  extraordi- 


nary natural  talents,  she  had  ft>r  yem 
mixed  as  an  intimate  associate  with 
the  finest  wits  of  the  most  polished 
society. 

If  the  whole  conduct,  and  all  the 
expressions  of  Lady  Teazle  throu^-^ 
out  the  play  were  in  accordance  with 
the  style  of  her  conversation  in  the 
far  greater  part  of  what  she  says,  the 
actress  who  would  personate  her  could 
have  no  option.  She  must  be  rerae- 
sented  as  a  woman  of  fashion.  The 
transformation  supposed  in  such  a 
character  might  be  little  short  of  a 
prodigy ;  yet  It  would  be  a  prodigy 
admitted  upon  the  stage  in  deference 
to  the  genius  which  produced  it,  uid 
for  the  &ake  of  those  delightful  attnuv 
tions  encompassing  it,  that  would  over« 
balance  the  defect  arising  from  its  gross 
improbability.  But  we  find  scattered 
up  and  down  in  the  part  of  Lady 
Teazle  many  striking  traits, -whicn 
make  her  character  as  doubtful  a  rid- 
dle, and  as  fair  a  subject  for  various 
readings,  as  any  within  the  whole 
range  of  the  drama.  In  the  third  or! 
fourth  speech  she  makes  on  her  first 
appearance  upon  the  stage,  the  pout*. 
ing  simplicity  of  the  coun&y-girl  seema 
to  break  out  through  all  the  levity  oC 
her  newly-assumed  manners.  I  que8« 
tion  if  there  be  a  married  lady  in 
May  fair  who  would  be  guilty  of  tbs 
following  sentiment: — ''  Lord,  I& 
Peter,  am  I  to  blame,  that  flowen 
don't  blow  in  cold  weather  ?  you  miut 
blame  the  climate,  and  not  me.  I'm 
sure,  for  my  part,  I  ivish  it  wcls  spring 
aU  the  year  round,  and  that  roses  grew 
under  our  feet  /"—The  whole  scene  in 
the  third  act,  in  which  she  wheedlea 
the  old  gentleman  out  of  two  hundred 
pounds,  and  joins  in  a  resolution  ne- 
ver more  to  auarrel,  and  then  so  warm* 
ly  sustains  her  share  in  a  vehement 
dispute,  and  at  last  leaves  her  hns* 
band  half  in  badinage,  half  in  anger, 
is,  in  almost  every  line,  quite  as  well 
suited  to  display  the  character  of  a 
rural  beauty  made  a  coquet  by  mar- 
riage, as  that  of  a  pettish  fine  lady* 
But  the  admirable  scene  in  the  li- 
brary,— that  part  of  it  I  mean  in  which 
she  lends  an  ear,  apparently  not  an 
unwilling  one,  to  the  oily,  but  most 
glaringly-palpable  sophistry  of  Joseph 
Surface,  and  even  once  or  twice  an- 
swers it  in  a  manner  equally  silly  and 
serious,— shows,  even  in  this  vioIatUm 
of  strict  probability,  that  the  author 
never  contemplated  the  total  deftni&* 
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tioD,  in  80  short  a  iiine>  of  the  sunpli- 
city  of  character  impressed  by  Der 
country  education.  No  one  who  bad 
erer  '*  known  life,"  or  bad  put  on, 
wholly,  the  manners  and  habits  of 
the  town,  would  have  listened  for  one 
moment  to  the  speeches  of  Joseph  as 
arguments,  unless  indeed  with  a  pre- 
disposition to  comply,  which  would 
require  no  argument  at  all.  The  mere 
fact,  indeed,  of  her  having  consented 
to  visit  a  man  who  professed  himself 
her  admirer,  in  his  own  bouse,  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  and  under  circum- 
stances of  so  little  concealment,  that, 
in  addition  to  the  prying  scrutiny  of 
servants,  all  their  motions  were  liable 
to  be  watched  by  the  "  maiden  lady 
of  curious  temper"  from  the  opposite 
windows, — shows,  that  she  had  not 
yet  learned  that  art  of  mixing  caution 
with  boldness  of  conduct,  which  is  the 
first  lesson  taught  by  the  world  to  a 
gay  woman,  on  her  entrance  into  life, 
and  which  is  much  more  easily  and 
speedily  acquired  than  the  graces  of 
fashionable  manners. 

But  there  is  another  consideration 
iliat  must  not  be  overlooked  in  esti- 
mating the  characters  of  this  play. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  piece 
from  wl...a  we  are  obUged  to  con- 
clude, that  the  society  in  which  Lady 
Teazle  is  supposed  to  move,  is  by  any 
means  a  circle  of  high  fashion.  Lady 
Sneerwell  is  *^  the  widow  of  a  city 
knight,"  "  wounded  in  the  early  part 
of  her  life  by  the  envenomed  tongue — 
of  slander"  as  she  herself  terms  it; 
but  yet  bearing,  according  to  her  own 
frank  avowal,  a  "  ruined  reputation." 
Crabtree,  with  all  his  pleasantry,  is 
at  times  coarse  and  vulgar ;  and  Sir 
Benjamin,  who  is  evidently  meant  to 
be  the  man  of  fashion  of  the  set,  in 
the  scene  of  the  first  act,  in  which  he 
banters  Joseph  on  the  misfortunes  of 
his  brother,  and  in  that  scene  of  the 
last,  in  which  he  worries  Sir  Peter  on 
the  subject  of  his  domestic  troubles, 
is  guilty,  not  so  much  of  fashionable 
impudence,  as  of  downright  rudeness 
and  ill-breeding.  The  truth  is,  that 
we  are  apt  to  form  a  very  exaggerated 
estimate  of  the  rank  in  which  the 
members  of  the  scandalous  college  are 
to  be  supposed  to  move,  from  the  bril- 
liancy and  point  of  their  dialogue,  and 
the  elegant  turn  of  its  periods.  A 
close  examination  of  the  play  must, 
I  think,  convince  any  one,  tha'w  it  is 
quite  consistent  with  the  plot  to  con- 
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sider  this  predous  cirde  of  asdodates 
as  composed  ^f  persons  not  wholly 
exduded  from  good  society,  but  ad- 
mitted there  by  sufferance  only,  and 
rather  from  a  fear  of  active  malice 
than  upon  a  footing  of  equality.  Such 
knots  of  people  exist  at  all  times. 
They  are  felt,  and  they  feel  theni- 
selves,  as  intruders  in  the  company  of 
their  superiors,  whom  they  envy  for 
their  riches  or  rank,  or  hate  for  their 
virtues.  With  j  ust  enough  of  under- 
standing to  work  mischief,  sufficient 
education  to  talk  with  flippancy,  and 
sufficient  activity  of  temper  to  need 
some  employment,  they  mix  in  the 
society  wnicn  tolerates  them,  though 
they  know  they  are  the  objects  of  dis- 
gust and  scorn,  and  then  seek  to  in- 
demnify themselves  for  their  own 
conscious  debasement,  by  ruining  the 
fair  fame  which  they  can  never  hope 
to  share. 

This  is  the  true  spirit  of  scandal, 
and  such  are  ever  its  habitual  votaries. 
And,  for  my  part,  lam  inclined  to  place 
amidst  Sheridan's  highest  achieve- 
ments in  this  unrivalled  drama,  the 
close  intimacy  which  he  has  represent- 
ed as  subsisting  among  the  members  of 
this  gang  of  detractors,  and  the  apparent 
distance  at  which  they  are  held  by  the 
rest  of  their  acquaintance.  Even  Jo- 
seph Surface,  though  for  his  own  pur- 
poses he  employs  the  aid  of  one  of 
them,  keeps  a  good  deal  aloof  firom 
their  society.  It  is  remarkable  that, 
(except  i»  the  instance  of  Lady  Tea- 
zle, who  ridicules  her  own  relations 
most  unmercifully  while  she  is  under 
the  influence  of  the  bite  of  the  ^ribe,) 
though  they  all  mention  the  names  ot 
several  acquaintances,  none  of  them 
ever  alludes  to  any  intimacy  enjoyed 
out  of  their  own  set :  And  they  are 
spoken  of  in  various  parts  of  the  play 
by  Sir  Peter,  by  Rowley,  and  by  Sir 
Oliver,  in  the  fight  not  only  of  mali- 
cious, but 4)f  disreputable  characters. 

But  perhaps  the  most  decisive  evi- 
dence, that  tne  original  conception  of 
the  author  corresponded  with  the 
reading  now  given  by  Miss  Kelly  to 
his  play,  is  to  be  found  in  that  curious 
piece  cf  literary  history  furnished  us 
by  Mr  Moore  in  his  Life  of  Sheridan, 
in  which  the  whole  progress  of  incu- 
bation is  developed,  from  the  first 
germ  of  the  School  for  Scandal  to  its 
bursting  from  the  shell,  full-fledged, 
in  ^11  its  present  gaudy,  but  nicely  ad- 
justed plumage.    I  am  far  from  con  V 
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tending,  that  the  notions  of  an  author 
concerning  his  ovin  productions  ought 
to  be  adopted  as  an  invariable  stand- 
ard for  judging  the  plot  and  charac- 
ter of  any  works  of  invention.  We 
have  a  right  to  deal  with  his  perfor- 
mance, as  we  find  it,  and  to  decide 
upon  the  persons  introduced  as  the 
agents  of  its  design,  according  to  their 
own  conduct  and  language.  But 
though  an  author  must  not  be  relied 
on  as  an  infallible  commentator  upon 
his  own  works,  he  may  surely  be  em- 
ployed as  a  witness  entitled  to  some 
respect  when  speaking  of  characters 
with  which  he  had  a  very  early  and 
a  very  intimate  acquaintance.  A  pa- 
rent may  be  liable  to  partiality  or  mis- 
take in  his  opinion  of  the  habits  and 
disposition  of  his  offspring,  but  he  is 
tolerably  good  authority  on  such  . 
points,  notwithstandinpr. 

Sheridan  has  indeed  left  no  express 
comments  upon  this  part  of  his  lite- 
rary family ;  but  it  is  clear  from  the 
traces  which  appear  of  their  first  state 
of  existence,  that  he  by  no  means  con- 
templated making  Lady  Teazle  a 
finished  fine  lady.  This  will  appear 
from  the  slightest  perusal  of  the  first 
scene  of  the  first  act,  as  it  stood  in  the 
poet's  original  rough  sketch,  and  as  it 
is  quoted  by  Mr  Moore  in  his  chapter 
on  the  School  for  Scandal.  There  is, 
with  abundance  of  wit  and  point,  an 
air  of  coarseness  throughout,  which 
must,  I  think,  strike  any  one  that 
compares  it  with  the  same  «ceno  as  it 
was  afterwards  fined  down  to  its  pre- 
sent admiraUe  polish.  Sir  Peter,  in- 
deed, in  his  soliloquy,  calls  his  wife 
"  a  woman  of  fashion,"  but  it  is 
plainly  in  irony  and  vexation,  excited 
by  the  contrast  between  her  former 
mode  of  life  and  her  pretensions  after 
marriage.  In  the  whole  of  the  dia- 
logue between  the  old  gentleman  and 
his  lady,  he  appears  as  little  accus- 


tomed as  she  was,  to  the  extravagance 
of  a  town  life.  And  as  to  the  lady 
herself,  her  language  is  in  one  or  two 
places  so  little  measured,  that  her  ar- 
casms  barely  stop  short  at  the  ttfe 
side  of  abuse.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is 
abundantly  evident,  that  Sheridan  in- 
tended to  represent  the  plagues  and* 
follies  of  an  old  country  gentleman 
and  his  young  country  wife,  coming 
to  live  in  town  for  the  gratification  m 
the  lady,  with  little  previous  know- 
ledge  (on  her  part  none)  of  ittf  modes 
or  its  society ;  and  falung  insenaiblv 
to  an  intimacy,  dearly  paid  for,  witn 
a  small  coterie,  who  are  obliged  to 
content  themselves  with  a  place  in  the 
outskirts  of  fashion.  Sir  Peter's  con- 
versation, it  is  true,  is  that  of  a  man 
who  had  once  known  the  world;  but 
he  betrays  his  disgust  and  contempt 
of  the  frivolities  of  the  town,  in  terms 
that  strongly  savour  of  the  sendments 
of  a  man  who  had  long  retired  from  it 
Indeed,  as  to  the  diction,  generally, 
of  the  whole  play,  it  is  obvious,  that 
whatever  was  Sheridan's  design  r&* 
specting  the  principal  personages,  his 
execution  throughout  exceeded  any 
conceptions  he  could  have  originally 
formed.  I  before  alluded  to  the 
powers  of  dialogue  displayed  by  sueh 
a  pair  of  gentlemen  as  Tnp  and  Mo* 
ses ;  and  we  now  know  that  the  ela- 
borate polish  bestowed  by  the  author 
upon  almost  every  sentence  of  this 
comedy,  was  considered  by  himself  as 
at  least  liable  to  objection,  if  it  did  not 
amount  to  an  actual  blemish.  Of  all 
things,  therefore,  it  is  most  absurd,  in 
criticising  the  School  for  Scandal,  to 
form  conclusions  concerning  the  rank 
which  its  characters  ought  to  be  re^ 
presented  as  holding,  by  urging  the 
design  of  the  author,  and  inferring, 
that  design  from  the  style  of  dialogue 
which  he  decreed  that  those  characters 
should  use.* 


•  Mr  Moore,  after  the  extract  which  he  gives  from  the  rough  sketch  of  the  play, 
containing  the  scene  above  referred  to,  has  the  following  passage.—-"  In  comparing 
the  two  characters  in  this  sketch,  with  what  they  are  at  present,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  be  struck  by  the  signal  change  that  they  have  undergone.  The  transformi^ 
tion  of  Sir  Peter  into  a  gentleman  has  refined,  without  weakening  the  ridicule  of 
his  situation  ;  and  there  is  an  interest  created  by  the  respect,  ability,  and  amiable- 
ness  of  his  sentiments,  which,  contrary  to  the  effect  produced  in  general  by  elderly 
gentlemen  so  circumstanced,  makes  us  rejoice,  at  the  end,  that  he  has  his  young 
\*'ife  all  to  himself.  The  improvement  in  the  character  of  Lady  Teazle  is  still  more 
marked  and  successful.  Instead  of  an  ill-bred  young  shrew,  whose  readiness  to  do 
wrong  leaves  the  mind  in  little  uncertainty  as  to  her  fate,  we  have  a  lively  and  in- 
nocpnt,  though  imprudent  country-gii:l,  transplanted  into  the  midst  of  all  that  can  be- 
wi'der  and  endanger  her,  but  with  still  enough  of  the  purity  of  rural  life  about  her 
heart,  to  keep  the  blight  of  the  world  from  settling  upon  it  permanently.** 
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.  Opposed  to  the  fpecalatiopr  here 
adyanced^  is  one  fact^  which^  with  the 
tribe  of  critics  already  referred  to^ 
seems  quite  decisive  of  the  question. 
All  the  actresses,  from  Mrs  Abington^ 
downwards^  who  have  appeared  in 
Lady  Teazle^  have^  it  is  alleged^ 
sought  to  represent  her  clothed  with 
the  practised  and  habitual  graces  of  a 
thorough  woman  of  fashion.  The  act- 
ing of  Miss  Fai-ren,  in  particular;  the 
most  distinguished  of  Mrs  Abington's 
followers,  is  appealed  to  as  having  fix- 
ed the  cast  of  tne  character^  by  a  style 
of  performance  which  so  long  delight- 
ed the  lovers  of  pure  and  genuine  co- 
medy. The  fact  is  undoubtedly  true, 
that  such  has  hitherto  been  usually, 
perhaps  invariably,  the  reading  of 
L.ady  Teazle.  But  that  players,  like 
lawyers,  are  to  be  bound  by  prece- 
dents, is  strange  doctrine.  According 
to  this  school  of  criticism,  Tif  it  be 
consistent  with  itself,)  Eemble  ought 
never  to  have  played  at  all,  since  it 
was  not  in  his  nature  to  play  exactly 
like  Garrick, — Kean  ought  to  have 
been  denounced  for  his  departure,  in 
Hichard,  from  the  example  of  one  who 
had  been  for  twenty  years  the  favour- 
ite interpreter  of  Shakspeare, — and 
Miss  O'Neill's  Belvidera  ought  to 
have  been  hissed  off  the  stage,  upon 
which  Siddons  had  wrought  ner  pro- 
digies in  that  character — prodigies  the 
more  wonderful,  because  it  was  a  cha- 
racter almost  wholly  opposed  to  her 
own  peculiar  genius. 

Variety  in  representation  is  an  es- 
sential attribute  of  the  drama.  That 
any  two  performers  should  play  the 
same  part  exactly  alike,  is  almost  a 
physical  impossibility.  Such  is  the 
ambiguity,  or  rather  the  pliancy 
of  language,  that  the  same  words, 
pronounced  by  different  persons,  will, 
unless  they  contain  mere  statement 
or  reasoning,  always  affect  an  audience 
differently.  The  look  and  the  voice, 
which  can  never  be  the  same,  however 
close  the  natural  resemblance,  or  how- 
ever exact  the  imitation,  must  forever 
produce  associations  in  the  spectator 
and  listoner,  corresponding  to  the  differ- 
ence in  what  is  seen  and  heard.  Mun- 
den's  reading  of  Sir  Peter  Teazle  was 
the  same  with  that  of  Mr  W.  Farren, 
yet  no  two  performances  can  be  more 
distinct  than  theirs  of  that  character. 
Indeed,  this  diversity  is  one  of  the 
principal  charms  of  dramatic  repre- 
sentation.   We  witness  the  acting  of , 
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difibrent.perlbrmerB  ia  a  favourite  part 
with  feelings  somewhat  similar  to  those 
with  which  we  visit  a  favourite  land- 
scape at  different  seasons.  In  spring, 
in  summer,  and  in  autumn, — on  sunny 
and  on  gloomy  days, — ^Nature  puts  on 
different  dresses ;  still  she  is  aUera  el 
eadem — ^her  aspect  changes,  but  ^e  is 
still  the  same.  And  we  woidd  be  rob- 
bed of  half  the  pleasure  which  the 
drama  affords  us,  were  it  possible  for 
some  stiff  pedantic  rules  to  gain  sway 
in  its  representation,  prohibiting  aU 
departurefrom  some  established  stand- 
ara — (something  like  the  brass  gallon 
of  the  Commissioners  under  the  new 
Act  for  regulating  weights  and  mea- 
sures)— fbang  the  meaning  of  every 
character  in  every  play,  and  prescri- 
bing the  looks,  the  tones,  and  the  ges- 
tures, without  which  the  performance 
must  be  adjudged  counterfeit. 

But,  besides  all  this,  two  very  suf- 
ficient reasons  may  be  given  why  Lady 
Teazle  has  been  nitherto  represented 
as  a  fine  lad^.  In  the  first  place,  the 
talents  requisite  for  giving  to  the  part 
that  mixture  of  quidities  for  which  I 
have  contended,  are  much  more  rare 
than  those  which  enable  an  actress  to 
personate  a  mere  wayward  woman  of 
fashion.  And,  in  the  next  place^  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  cause  of  it,  so 
the  fact  has  been,  that  all  the  actresses 
of  note  who  have  appeared  in  this  cha- 
racter, were  distinguished  performers 
in  that  line  of  acting  to  which  the  part 
of  Lady  Teazle  has  been  usually  sup- 
posed to  belong.  They  were  all,  in 
their  days,  the  most  remarkable  fine 
ladies  of  the  stage.  In  playing  the  part 
according  to  any  other  reading,  they 
would  have  risked  their  reputation, 
by  encountering  a  difficulty  which 
their  habitual  style  of  performance  by 
no  means  fitted  them  for  surmount-, 
ing ;  and  it  is  no  offence,  I  hope,  to- 
wards such  of  them  as  survive,  to  say, 
that  to  resign  the  eclat  of  being  for 
three  hours  admired  by  three  thou- 
sand people,  as  exhibiting  a  finished 
pattern  of  the  manners  of  the  haut  toti, 
would  be  a  self-denial  so  enormous,  as 
no  woman,  and  certainly  no  actress, 
could  in  fairness  be  expected  to  practise. 

And  now,  before  I  conclude,  let  me 
be  indulged  with  addressing  a  word  or 
two  upon  the  difficulties  to  which  Miss 
Kelly  s  reading  of  the  School  for  Scan- 
dal subjects  Lady  Teazle's  represent- 
ative, and  upon  those  rare  endow- 
ments which  Miss  Kelly  herself  pos- 
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Ar  adbienag  what  Ae  voikr- 
took.  Tike  dianacn  of  women,  in 
eooMd J,  as  tbej  art  fa  leaf  ninne- 
rooty  10  alio  are  tfaejiar  lea  divenified 
than  tfaoae  of  men.  I  speak  here  of 
the  joanger  part  of  the  sex,  as  repre- 
lented  in  the  diama.  Tbej  are  oom- 
poaed  duefiT  of  two  claaKt,— one  com- 
prisnc  wooien  of  fashion,  varying, 
mdec^  as  to  their  iudivid-ial  charac- 
ters, aeeonUng  to  the  peculiar  Tirtoes, 
faaHum^  intrigoea,  and  sentiments, 
dfaignfd  fur  them  by  their  pzrent 
the  anthor,— ret  women  of  fashion 
still  ;— the  other  class  containing  a 
most  extensiTo  assortment  of  arch 
waiting-m^ds,  Tirtnoos  peasant  girls, 
qnaophistiratfd  and  sentimental  young 
ladies,  hrong^t  up  in  the  country,  or 
confined  within  a  limited  circle,  by 
some  Tinegar  old  aunt,  or  iron  old 
uncle  in  town,  and  so  on.  But  there 
is  an  intermediate  class,  partaking  the 
qualities  of  both  the  former,  in  vhich 
art  is  blended  with  nature,  and  in 
whidi  there  is  a  psrpetual  confiict  be- 
tween-the  manners  of  society,  to  which 
the  individual  is  obliged,  from  e.luca- 
tion  and  example,  and  even  habit,  to 
conform,  and  those  native  emotions, 
or  peculiarities  of  temper,  which  oc- 
casiODally  burst  their  way  through  all 
artificial  restraints.  Such  characters 
are  not  common  in  the  drama,  and 
they  are  rare  in  life.  We  see  them, 
however,  sometimes.  Among  some 
hundred  women,  we  shall  find  one 
who,  on  ordinary  occasions,  seems 
in  no  respect  difierent  from  others, — 
who  moves  about  in  the  throng,  the 
same  in  dress  and  in  manners,  con- 
versing on  the  same  subjects,  amused 
by  the  same  trifles,  engaged  in  the 
same  occupations ;  but,  upon  the 
tonchingof  some  hidden  chord — it  may 
not  be  of  sentiment  or  passion, — ^it 
may  be  of  habit  or  of  prejudice, — ^but 
it  matters  little  what,— shall  exhibit 
certain  marked  and  striking  peculiari- 
ties, that,  according  to  their  character, 
will  excite  ridicule,  or  contempt,  or 
abhorrence,  or  deep  and  pathetic  inte- 
rest. Such  characters  as  these  are  the 
creations  which  make  a  poet  immortal. 
They  arc  copies  from  nature,  taken  in 
her  least  beaten  paths,  but  instantly 
acknowledged  as  genuine  representa- 
tions,— the  more  prized,  because  to  see 
cither  the  original  or  the  copy  is  a  rare 
enjoyment.  TIicsc,  too,  arc  the  parts, 
•^'hich,  thou;;h,  in  proportion  to  their 
'^cXf  uftcncst  at^crnptcMl,  arc  most 


ranly  repRMOlfid  wdL 
perfawBy  no  two  diaiactai 
quentiv  ylectfd  for  showing  off  an 
tre»,  than  Sophia  in  the  Boad  CO  Rsut, 
and  Lvdia  Ijo^aish  in  the  Rivah* 
To  both  belonzs,  in  no  small  degree^ 
that  qnaliiy  which  I  have  attempted 
to  describe ;  and  it  is  this  whidi  prin- 
cipally  sustains  the  interest  we  &SL  in 
them, — ^for  they  are  in  other  lespecli 
rather  common-place,  have  not  a  great 
deal  to  do  in  the  jaeces  to  which  thcv 
belong,  and  are  not  connected  with 
circumstances  that  in  themaelvea create 
much  sympathy.  Their  great  popola* 
rity  usiially  saves  the  acrreas  who  tries 
her  fortune  in  them  from  the  ordinaij 
consequences  of  a  total  failure.  It 
would  not  be  easy  to  point  ont  a  walk 
in  the  drama  in  which  so  few  have 
succeeded,  or  in  which  SDCoess,  whcn^ 
attained,  is  more  brilliant,  or  better  re* 
warded.  It  is  in  characters  of  this  de- 
scription that  Miss  Kelly  displays  moat 
fully,  and  with  greatest  e&et,  ner  ex- 
traordinary powers.  Her  Sophia  in 
the  Road  to  Ruin  may  be  termed  per- 
fect. There  are  few'perfiirmanees  at 
the  close  of  which  we  are  so  mndb  in- 
clined to  turn  to  our  neighbours  among 
the  audience  and  say, ''  Who  would 
think,  on  reading  that  part,  that  so 
much  could  be  made  of  it?"  It  has 
been  sometimes  questioned,  whether 
the  performance  of  a  great  player  can 
ever  be  an  attestation  of  geniua ;  hot 
if  genius  can  be  displayed  by  an  actor, 
it  is  then,  if  ever  exercised,  when  he 
gives  to  his  audience  a  conception  of 
the  character  that  he  personates,  whidi 
they  acknowledge  and  admire  aa  just, 
but  which  they  had  themselves  never 
thought  of. 

The  part  of  Lady  Teaal^  under- 
stood as  I  have  attempted  to  expUin 
it,  is  of  the  same  class  with  those  just 
noticed.  She  is  neither  a  woman  of 
fashion  nor  a  rustic  girl,  but  «mie« 
thing  between  both.  She  has  tasted 
the  poisonous  sweets  of  dissipation, 
and  they  have  intoxicated  her  senses  ; 
but  her  heart,  though  approached  by 
the  malady,  h as  escaped  it.  She  adopts 
the  modes,  the  dress,  and  the  obser- 
vances of  a  town  life ;  but  she  mnat 
retain,  amid  all  her  finery,  and  with  aU 
her  wit,  some  traces  of  the  habits  in 
which  she  has  passed  all  but  a  few 
months  of  her  existence,  and  which 
cannot  be  put  off  like  a  suit  of  coun- 
try-made clothes,  nor'left  behind  when 
one  steps  into  a  carriage,  like  a  country- 
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And  in  out  punge  of  tbe 
plifjF — if  we  ire  either  toieun  a  moral, 
or  to  be  Toused  to  emotion — die  must 
appev  to  OS  as  if  waking  from  a  husf 
dream,  in  which  she  has  felt  herself 
dothed  with  attributes  that  she  detests 
and  disowns.  She  must  be  seen  un« 
learning  in  a  moment,  at  the  edge  of 
the  {Redpice,  the  false  and  deluding 
manners  that  have  conducted  her  to  it, 
aad  returning  to  those  ways  of  simpli- 
city undisguised,  and  Yirtue  freed  firom 
artificial  follies,  to  which  she  had  -been 
accustomed  during  her  youth  and  child- 
hood, and  from  which  she  could  not 
hare  wandered,  without  exhibiting  that 
appearance  of  restraint  in  her  moTe- 
ments,  which  is  the  sure  mark  of  an 
imperfect  and  ill-tutored  hypocrisy. 

Such  is  ^liss  Kelly's  Lady  Teazle. 
I  must  not  abuse  the  courtesy  of  those 
readers  who  may  hare  accompanied 
me  thus  far,  by  asking  them  to  trayel 
farther,  that  I  may  notice  her  admi« 
rable  performance  of  this  difficult  and 
complex  character.  Tempting  as  the 
theme  is,  the  bulk  to  which  my  chap- 
ter has  already  grown  warns  me  to 
forbear.  I  shall  merely  ask  this  sim- 
ple question  of  those  who  deem  them- 
selyes  the  patrons  of  the  drama, — ^Are 
we  to  be  denied  a  repetition  of  that 
performance  ?  For  the  present.  Miss 
Kdly,  or  the  managers,  or  it  may  be 
both,  have  yielded  to  the  clamour  of 
Cant,  and,  after  two  or  three  trials  of 
the  public  taste,  she  has  ceased  to  per- 
form Lady  Teazle.  I  must  say,  I  think 
this  is  not  dealing  quite  fairly  with  the 


pablic;  Sulndwit  opportuni^  _, 

tainly  not  giTCn  to  tbe  town,  of  iaaxk* 
ing  a  matoie  and  oonect  judgment 
upon  this  departure  from  CBtatmshed 
(Hreoedent.  As  fiu*,  indeed,  as  the  seose 
of  a  ddighted  audience,  loudly  and 
warmly  expfi'su'd,  mi^t  be  coosider* 
edas  an  eridenceof  success,  nothing 
ooald  be  more  snccessfrd  than  the  ez« 
peiiment.  But  tome  (and  onfy  some) 
of  the  newqiapers  censored  and  sneers 
ed, — and  3Iis8  Kelly,  or  (for  where  we 
hare  no  certain  knowledge  we  must 
be  cautious)  the  managers,  or  both,— 
got  frightened ! 

Thoe  is  yet  a  remedy  for  the  lo?en 
of  the  drama.  I  trust  it  will  be  m-» 
plied.  It  is  only  necessary,  when  fbe 
town  fills,  that  an  inquiry  should  be 
made,  coming  from  one  or  two  fiodiioii^ 
able  names, — ^^  When  Miss  Kelly  shall 
next  play  Lady  Teazle  ?"  The  actress 
and  ue  managers  would  soon  tak^  the 
hint ;  all  who  possess  taste  and  discri- 
mination would  assist  by  their  pre- 
sence and  applause ;  a  far  more  nume- 
rous host  would  follow  the  fashion  ; 
genius,  for  once  at  least,  would  be 
freed  from  the  d^rading  bondage  that, 
in  this  department,  has  been  for  some 
time  setUing  upon  it ;  and  the  ri^ts 
and  privil^es  of  TheStagewtmla  be 
asserted,  spite  of  all  the  pert  dogma- 
tism, and  all  the  pointless  flippancy  of 
ALL  THE  Canters* 


Txmdon,  January  9,  1886. 
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THE  FRENCH  GLOBE  AND  BLACrWOOD's  MAGAZINE. 


In  our  December  Number  we  made 
some  remarks  on  the  present  state  of 
French  literature,  whicn  were  of  course 
characterized  by  our  usual  Rhadaman- 
thian  impartiality.  What  we  said,  we 
do  not  in  tbe  least  recollect,  but  have 
no  doubt  that  it  was  particularly  good. 
Needless  is  it  to  say,  that  if  we  cen- 
sured, we  did  so  with  our  universally 
acknowledged  good  manners,  temper- 
ing the  austerity  of  the  judge  with 
the  benignity  of  a  father ;  and  if  we 
praised,  administering  the  bonbons  of 
panegyric  with  the  grace  of  Mr  Am- 
brose setting  down  a  platter  of  powl- 
dowdies.  Such,  our  readers  know,  is 
tbe  common  mode  of  proceeding  in  our 
pages. 

Among  other  affairs,  wc  praised  the 


French  Globe,  and  we  think  we  were 
not  wrong.  Judge,  then,  of  our  sur- 
prise, when  our  Parisian  express  ar- 
rived, containing  the  Number  of  the 
20th  of  December,  in  the  year  lately 
defunct,  with  the  following  article 
stuck  at  the  bottom  of  it,  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  days  of  our  youth  a  bunch 
of  nettles  under  the  tail  of  an  other- 
wise well-behaved  and  most  milky 
cow. 

•'  Sur  an  artide  du  Black  wo  on  BIaoa- 

ZIXE. 

Depuis  que  nos  travaux  nous  ont,**  &c. 

But  why  should  we  bother  our  read- 
ers with  French  ?  Here,  therefore,  wc 
overset  it  into  English  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Cockneys,  who  write  under  the 
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signature  of  French  Viscounts^  aud 
£scu8S  the  literature  of  France. 

**  Since  our  labours  commenced^  and 
ife  have  begun  to  study  the  literary 
journals  of  Great  Britain^  we  have 
been  frequently  struci:  with  the  tri« 
fling  nature  of  their  correspondence 
with  France^  C^'^**  refr's  o/courxe  to 
the  correspondence  of  Beyle,  and  other 
such  raffl  with  the  Magazines  of  Co^ 
cagne,jajxd  the  credulity  of  our  neigh- 
bours, with  respect  to  communica- 
tions, which,  when  read  in  Paris, 
would  make  people  shrug  up  their 
shoiUders.  There  is  really  a  commerce 
of  scandal  going  on — a  trafficking  of 
names  and  anecdotes.  Our  works  are 
never  analyzed  or  judged,  but  the  men 
¥^10  have  written  them, — and  these 
letters  cannot  be  better  compared  to 
anything  than  to  certain  drawing-room 
conversations,  where  the  most  import- 
ant questions  are  decided  by  a  word, 
and  the  most  celebrated  men  criticised 
with  impertinence.  There  is  no  de- 
sire of  displaying  either  hterature  or 
sound  criticism,  but  solely  of  exciting 
curiosity  by  stories,  or  a  sort  of  confi- 
dential communications  which  have 
apparently  been  picked  up  by  surprise 
by  slipping  into  literary  circles.  Too 
often,  enemies,  by  employing  their  per- 
fidious weapons,  can  calumniate  honest 
men,  (Jwmmes  Itonnites,  translate  it  as 
you  Uke,)  and  imprudent  friends  throw 
ridicule  on  modest  labours  by  absurd 

eulogiums.  Such  may  be  tbe  result  of    might  give  us  some  resemblance  to  the 
an  article  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  for     quacks  whom  we  have  blasted,  and 


the  next  Number,  said  we  to  the  Se- 
cretary, be  placed  under  our  own  ejeA 
forthwith.  Ay,  ay !  sir,  said  Mq1< 
lion. 

But  with  this  next  Number  came 
calmer  thoughts.  We  perused  it  with 
satisfaction,  and  saw  that  the  Frendi« 
men  had  been  imposed  upon,  and  were 
not  deserving  of  the  castigation  which 
we  had  intended  most  unmercifully  to 
bestow  upon  them.  They  had  seen 
their  error,  and  being,  as  we  take  it. 
Papists,  had  thumped  their  stomachic 
region,  exclaiming,  '^  Mea  culpa,  mea 
culpa,  mea  maxima  culpa  \"  Here  is 
what  they  said  translated  into  the  lan« 
guage  of  George  the  Fourth,  whom 
God  preserve. 

{From  Le  Globe  of  the  9fid  Dec.  1825.) 
"  Our  last  Number  contained  a  note 
written  with  some  rudeness,  (6n(f- 
querie)  on  an  article  of  BlackwootTs 
Magazine,  which,  in  consequenee  of 
some  vague  information,  had  excited 
in  us  serious  uneasiness,  {vives  inquic^ 
tudes.)  We  had  been  told  that  much 
praise  had  been  bestowed  on  the  Qlobe, 
and  in  particular  on  two  of  its  editon, 
but  that  some  writers,  whom  we  love, 
had  been,  as  we  may  sa^,  sacrificed. 
The  horror  we  have  against  coteries, 
the  very  criminal  abuse  which  we  have 
seen  made  of  political  and  literary  cor- 
respondence,— the  natural  fear'  that 
praises  coming  to  us  from  beyond- 1 


December,  which  a  friend  has  denoun- 
ced to  us,  and  against  which  we  has- 
ten to  enter  our  protest." 

Ho !  said  we,  by  the  word  of  an  old 
game-cock,  biit  that  is  a  pretty  return 
for  civility.  May  we  be  rammed  into. 
Queen  Anne's  pocket-pistol,  and  sput- 
tered over  into  Calais  Green  among 
the  rascally  rope-twisters  of  that  ras- 
cally region,  if  we  don't  make  these 
honest  fellows  remember  us  eome  lit- 
tle. We  do  not  know  what  is  going 
on  in  the  centre  of  Paris !  We  who 
could  tell  you  the  tittle-tattle,  chit- 
chat, gibble-gabble  of  the  backstairs 
of  the  palace  of  Timbuctoo !  We  slip  in- 
to literary  circles !  We  who  are  court- 
ed wherever  we  go,  and  by  common 
consent  put  at  the  head  of  all  feasts 
where  good  men  most  do  congregate. 
Punished  shall  the  Globe  be.  It  is  de- 
cided upon.  The  laws  of  the  Modes 
and  the  Persians  never  were  more  ir- 
revocable than  this  our  dictum.    liCt 


wish  always  to  blast,  the  desire  of 
guarding  our  Enghsh  readers  prompt- 
ly against  false  or  rash  decisions— 
everything,  in  fact,  combined  to  give 
our  remark  a  vivacity  which  the  Edi- 
tor of  Blackwood  will  easily  pardon 


us. 


Certainly — ^not  a  doubt  of  it--fl#ve 
us  the  hand.  Now  you  may  continue. 

*'  There  is  an  uneasiness  concerning 
one's  honour  which  all  elevated  minds 
can  comprehend,  and  in  such  a  case 
the  delay  of  a  day  is  too  long.  Au 
reste,  although  our  expressions 'onlj 
attack  generally  the  criticisms  of  Bri- 
tish writers  on  our  literature,  and  cast  ■ 
but  a  vague  imputation  on  Blackwood^s 
Magazine,  yet,  if  we  have  offended, 
our  reparation  comes  immediately." 

Say  no  more  about  it.  Monsieur  Le 
Globe — we  forgive  and  forget.  Fcrge* 

"  We  have  to-day  read  with  atten- 
tion the  article  in  question,  and  can 
affirm  that  it  contains  just  information 
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ne  French  Otobe,  ttnd 


cm  the  actual  state  of  French  litera« 
core,  although  summary,  and  a  little 
personal,  in  the  manner  of  our  neigh- 
bours.— Q^c  alludes  to  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  the  personalities  of  which  are  a 
disgrace  to  the  present  age,'2 — LeOlobe 
is  were  appreciated,  we  may  say  with- 
out any  mock-modesty,  as  it  desires  to 
be :  it  has  not  caused  the  revolution 
which  has  been  operating  in  our  cri- 
ticism, but  it  is  its  most  striking  symp- 
tom ;  and  if  honesty,  impartiality,  and 
courage  can  claim  any  esteem,  we  can 
accept  this  recompense  with  as  much 
frankness  as  we  display  in  rejecting 
eulogiums  which  would  set  too  high  a 
value  on  our  modest  labours.  We 
only  regret,  that,  in  praising  one  of 
our  fellow-labourers,  the  English  cri- 
tic has  made  unfavourable  reflections 
{eiabli  un  rapprochement  pen  favor a» 
hie,)  on  the  young  and  celebrated 
translator  of  Plato,  whose  eloquent 
lessons  have  re-animated  philosopnical 
studies  in  France.  We  also  can  scarce- 
ly comprehend  how  he  has  forgotten 
the  great  work  of  Mons.  Thiers  on  the 
French  Revolution,  when  the  work  of 
Mons.  Mignet  is  so  well  and  justly  ap- 
preciated; and,  finally,  why  should 
we  not  blame  the  ratner  cruel  jokes 
against  a  voung  and  estimable  writer, 
who  has  snown  old  Bentham  the  most 
delicate  attentions,  and  who  deserved, 
without  doubt  deserved,  a  different 
return  from  English  writers  ?" 

Spoony  this,  Mounseer !  Old  Jerry 
the  Bencher  and  we  are  not  pot-com- 
panions ;  and  therefore  we  do  not  feel 
ourselves  called  upon  to  puff  every- 
body who  happens  to  stuff  the  intes- 
tinal canal  of  the  ancient  sage  with 
Bifteck  de  Mouton  a  TAnglaise.  As 
to  the  translator  of  Plato  and  Thiers, 
we  shall  speak  of  them  hereafter. 

"  This  circumstance  naturally  leads 
us  to  say  a  word  on  Blackwood's  Maga- 
zine. This  miscellany  has  enjoyed, 
and  still  enjoys,  in  England  a  great  re- 
putation. It  has  been  for  a  long  time 
the  wittiest  and  most  mischievous  an- 
tagonist of  the  If  highs.  Droll,  auda- 
cious in  its  pleasantries,  sharp  in  its 
personalities,  it  may  be  considered  as 
the  true  representative  of  English  hu^ 
mour,  {sic  in  orig.)  and  the  satirical 
good  sense  of  the  Scottish.  It  has  been 
more  than  once  the  torment  of  the 
grave  Edinburgh  Review,  and  has 
with  success  supported  the  Quarterly, 
too  often  unhappy  in  its  political  and 
literary  quarrels." 

Come — that's  pretty — and,   consi- 
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•dering  it  is  from  a  Frenchman^  true 
enoi^.  As  for  the  Wkighs,  as  Moun- 
seer pleases  to  call  the  vagabonds,  we 
have  pestered  them  a  trifle,  as  they 
prietty  well  know;  The  Edinburgh  Re- 
view we  have,  we  flayer  ourselves,  tor- 
mented in  the  sorest  of  all  possible  ways, 
as  anybody  will  prove  to  their  own  sa- 
tisfaction, by  reflecting  that  we  have 
driven  away  from  writing  in  it  some 
of  the  people  who  unwittingly  be- 
came connected  with  it ;  and  have 
effectually  prevented  them  from  get- 
ting new  recruits  from  any  quarter, 
but  the  stinking  Swiss  oi  the  press — 
the  vomit  of  Cockneyland.  As  for  the 
Quarterly,  we  have  always  supported 
it,  and  on  many  occasions  kept  it  out 
of  the  dirt.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that 
the  Quarterly  did  not  always  do  the 
decent  thing  by  us«  But  pocas  pala^ 
bras.  We  can  fight  our  own  bat- 
tles, caring  not  the  tenth  part  of  the 
most  rotten  fig's-end  that  ever  dangled 
from  a  fig-tree  for  the  good  or  ill  word 
of  any  other  periodical  that  flies,  walks, 
or  crawls. 

And  this  leads  us  back  to  T!ie  Globe. 
There  is,  as  everybody  knows,  a  sort 
of  dirty  and  scoundrel-like  clamour 
against  us — such  a  squeaking  as  one 
might  imagine  to  come  from  a  very 
second-rate  and  under-bred  kind  of 
rat-hole — to  be  heard  every  now  and 
then  among  vermin,  deserving  to  be  al- 
together spat  upon.  Among  the  cote- 
ries where  those  animals  congregate, 
{and  which  we  shall  break  up  some  of 
these  days  witha  hammer  that  wilt  strike 
once,  and  strike  no  more,)  it  is  laid  down 
as  a  sort  of  ruled  point,  that  we  are  not 
regarded  by  any  one  but  the  red-hot 
partizans  of  Toryism.  Were  it  even  so, 
we  should  not  repent.  For  the  milk- 
and-water  men,  we  never  had  any  feel- 
ing but  steady  and  cool  contempt  But 
violent  as  we  avowedly  are  in  our  po- 
litics, we  are  not  unreasonable,  and  feel 
anxious  for  the  suffrages  of  the  good, 
or  witty,  or  wise,  of  every  party.  We 
have  obtained  these  at  home  from  every 
one  but  the  mere  rascal  fag-end  of 
Whiggism,  or  the  dirty  off- scouring  of 
the  starveling  periodical  press  ;  and 
without  setting  any  undue  value  on 
the  above  critique  oi  The  Globe,  (which 
is  only  one  of  a  hundred  of  the  same  ^ 
kind,)  we  beg  leave  to  ask,  what  fo-  * 
reign  periodical  has  ever  mentioned  the 
New  Monthly  Magazine,  written,  as 
many  of  its  articles  are,  by  folks  who 
have  their  own  reasons  for  living 
abroad,  and  who,  of  course,  fish  for 
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fixrdcn  paiieg;yric  ?  Or  who  has  ever 
mentioned  the  London,  except  to  say 
that  it  was  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Cockneys  ? 

On  looking  over  that  last  paragraph^ 
we  find  it  reads  as  if  we  were  in  savage 
mood.  Yet  we  are  not — we  are  cool 
as  a  dog's  nose  in  December.  What  we 
have  said  will  be  gall  and  vinegar  to 
the  heart  of  some  miscreants,  who  will 
live  henceforward  in  trouble^  month 
after  month,  trembling  lest  the  big 
stone  should  come  down  to  crush  them. 
Is  there  any  blackguard  connected  with 
the  press  whose  father  was  caught 
shop-lifting?  Is  there  any  sneaking 
ruffian,  who  is  the  sou  of  a  hypocrite 
swindler,  that  dare  not  account  for  the 
conduct  of  his  life^  but  skulks  away 
when  questioned? — ^We  pause  for  a 
reply.  By  the  word  of  a  warrior,  if 
we  be  vexed — if  we  again  hear  things, 
anything  like  what  we  have  heard,  out 
with  the  euckiUo.  There  is  no  reason 
that  we  should  be  insulted,  without 
making  the  insulter  smart  for  it — and 
where?  Where  ?  Why,  on  the  raw ! 
Let  those  for  whom  the  above  hints 
are  intended  take  warning.  We  have 
the  power,  and  we'll  use  it  I 

So  far  for  that.  The  Scotch  nation 
has  been  abused  and  humbugged  con- 
siderably on  its  propensities.  A  la 
bonne  heure.  We  should  be  sorry  that 
in  these  witless  times  any  of  the  com- 
mon-places of  wit  should  be  cut  off. 
We  snould  be  grieved  to  the  soul  were 
the  impres&iou  to  go  forward  that  we 
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were  a  nation  of  gendemcn.  We 
should  call  for  the  laist  rites  of  reli* 
gion,  if  we  thought  anybody  aeriona- 
ly  styled  us  Modem  Athenians.  No, 
No,  No.  Sawneys  we  are,  and  Saw- 
neys will  we  die.  We  never  will 
screw  up  our  mouths  to  call  2Ljlae  a 
Jlee — ^nor  shall  we  ever,  in  the  uni- 
versal d^eneracy  of  the  times,  gisre 
up  whisky-toddy  for  sauteme,  or  any 
other  modification  of  vinegar,  howso- 
ever called.  Therefore  shall  we  joy 
in  the  vernacular  proverb  of  "  CUw 
me,  Claw  thee."  Flatter  us,  and  we 
flatter  you.  Say  the  civil  thing,  and 
you  find  it  returned.  As  for  the  un- 
civil thing,  we  hope. our  character  it 
now  too  well  established  to  make  it 
necessary  for  us  to  say,  that  any  one 
who  wishes  for  that  commodity  need 
only  send  us  a  sample,  to  be  quite 
sure  of  getting  sometning  better  done 
on  the  same  pattern,  sent  back  In  any 
quantity  required,  by  next  poet  But 
tnere  is  no  need  of  tnis  just  now.  Le 
Globe,  sans  jest,  is  a  capitally  good 
paper,  whether  it  praises  us  or  not ; 
and  it  is  the  only  independant  publi- 
cation in  Paris.  The  Frondeur,  Fto- 
dore.  Corsair,  &c.  are  trash.  Its  ar- 
ticles are  often  very  witty,  and  some- 
times very  clever. 

As  a  specimen  of  their  way  of  be- 
labouring an  ass,  we  give  the  following 
notice  of  a  spoon,  which  appeared  on 
the  3d  of  January  in  The  Globe.  The 
author  of  the  book  reviewed  seems  to 
be  a  sort  of  Wicount  de  Tims. 


NOUVELLES  LETTRES  FR0VINCIALE8, 

Ou  Letlres  4crites  par  un  provincial  aun  de  ses  amis  sur  les  affaires  du  tempi  / 
par  Vauteur  de  la  Revue  Politique  de  V Europe  en  1825.* 

Principes  segre  fenint  imperii  arcana  publicari,  odioquc  prosequuntur  libros  ubi 
ea  pertractantur. 


E^i  lisant  cette  cpigraphe  des  ATow- 
velles  provinciales,  nous  nous  sommes 
figure  que  Tauteur  s'ctait  devoue, 
comme  il  Ic  dit,  a  la  haine  du  pou- 
voir,  pour  nous  rendre  service  en  nous 
ddvoilant  les  arcanes  des  gouverne- 
ments.  Helas !  nous  n'avons  rien  ap- 
pris,  et  cet  honnete  provincial  s'est 
.noque  de  nous.  Nous  sommes  per- 
suades cependant,  qu'il  n'y  a  point 
mis  de  malice,  et  qu'il  s'imagine  avoir 


fait  un  livrc  profond,  uu  liyre  qui  doit 
attirer  sur  lui  I'attention  de  Tautorite, 
en  compliant  dans  nos  joumaux  tous 
les  lieux  communs  que  les  partis  se 
renvoient  Tun  a  I'autre  comme  des 
arguments  sans  replique.  On  dirait 
quelque  prefct  reforme  qui,  ne  sachant 
que  faire  de  son  { emps,  s'est  mis  k  ^tu- 
dicr  la  haute  olitique  dans  les  cafi^ 
et  daus  les  cabinets  litteraires :  cbarm^ 
d'une  lectuie  uui  nourrissait  son  m^ 
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eontentementy  il  n'aunt  pas  pa  r&isU 
€r  au  d^sir  de  noos  cotmntiiiiquer  ti^nt 
de  belles  ohoses  qn'il  apprenait  poor 
Ut  premiere  fois. 

II  a  pris  la  forme  epistolaire  pour 
nous  faire  part  de  ses  reflexions.  II 
rfeconte  k  un  provincial  de  ses  amis  ses 
conversations  avec  deux  personnages^ 
dont  Tun  est  initio  aux  myst^res  de 
la  congregation  et  de  Taristocratie^ 
tandis  que  I'autre  possMe  le  secret 
des  liberaux.  Liberal  lui-meme,  Tau- 
teur  donne  le  beau  rdle  4  ce  dernier. 
A  leur  premiere  entrevue^  il  le  sur- 

Srend  au  milieu  d'une  pit)fonde  md- 
iUrtion^  ayant  devant  lui  les  jour- 
naux  de  Topposition.  "  J'etudie  le  pre- 
aent,"  lui  dit  son  ami, "  pour  apprendre 
I'avenir."  Apr6s  quoi'ii  entre  en  ma', 
tiere,  et  s'ecrie  en  parlant  des  mini- 
stres,  Croient-ilsy  parcequ'ils  vont  en 
arriere,  empecker  lespeuples  de  marcher 
en  aeant  ?  Alors  il  aeroule  devant  son 
interlocuteur  le  tableau  des  fautes  et 
des  crimes  de  radminisiration.  Ce  qui 
I'irrite  le  plus,  c'est  Timpertinence  de 
Taristocratie.  On  peut  dire  meme  que 
c'est  la  seule  chose  qui  le  fache  se- 
rieusemei^;  'il  revient  14-dessus  k 
chaque  instant,  et,  k  ses  yeux,  la  ve- 
ritable plaie  du  pavs,  c'est  la  difii- 
culte  qu'eprouvent  les  hommes  nou- 
Veaux  pour  entrer  k  la  cour.  Ce  n'est 
pas  qu  il  soit  ennemi  de  la  noblesse, 
oien  au  contraire;  mais  il  en  vou- 
drait  une  personnelle  qui  tint  du  prince 
seis  parcbemins.  Puis  que ,  dit-il,  la 
fUtture  a  jeU  iant  d*inegalitSs  enire 
nous,  c'est  d  la  hi  humaine  d  les  met" 
ire  en  ordre,  et  d  les  ranger  selon  leur 
valeur.  Il  ne  croit  done  pas  que  ce 
soit  a  I'opinion  seule  a  classer  les  hom-« 
mes ;  il  lui  faut  une  classification  le* 
gale,  et  tout  irait  k  merveille  si  la  na- 
tion nouvelle  etait]  sure  d'etre  con- 
venablement  partagee  dans  la  distri- 
bution des  rubans.  Maisy  s'ecrie-t-il 
»vec  indignation,  voyez-vous  entrer 
dans  les  carrosses  du  roi  des  plebHens 
iUustres,  ou  des  nobles  sans  merite? 
"Le  provincial,  emerveille  d'une  si 
haute  philosophic,  s'empresse  d'en 
faire  part  a  son  correspondant. 

Ce  correspondant  en  est  encore 
plus  emerveille  que  son  ami.  Vous 
me  decouvrez,  lui  ^nt-il,  un  horizon 
qui  m*etait  incontm,  Je  marchais  sur 
un  sentier  ctroit  et  obscur,  et  vous  m'ou-^ 
vrez  une  voie  claire  et  spacieuse.  Voire 
liberal  me  parait  nourri  de  sciences  so* 
tides  ;  son  raisomtement  eitfort,  etjixe 
i'attentioH.  Votre  royalisie  est  aww» 
Vol.  XIX. 


M«ir. 


firi  itudruH  pdur  un  rv^aUrtei  dur^ 
pour  toute  ce  qm  ekt  menee^  les  rayah 
istes  en  ginhal  otU  un  bfevet  d^eatefnp* 
Hon, 

Ce  royaliste,  en  offet,  est  au  moina 
aussi  fort  que  son  camarade  le  liberal 
dans  la  politique  transcendante^  II 
d^ite  gravement  a  Fhomme  de  pro^ 
vince  des  lambeaux  du  Memorial  Co* 
iholique,  de  la  Quotidienne  et  du  Dra^^ 
peaublanc;  et  celui-ci,  confondu  d'adi< 
miration,  s'ecrie  que  jamais  il  n'a  rien 
entendu  qui  fut  a  une  si  grande  eon* 
sequence,  et  (fun  intcret  plus  ilevi* 

£n  quittant  son  ami  I'ultra,  le  pr(N 
vincial  rencontre  par  hasard  son  autre 
ami  le  liberal,  dans  les  TuilerieSj  ou 
11  passe  rarement,  craignant  d'y  voir 
de  trop  pres  livrees  de  la  servitude* 
Ce  philosophe,  ennemi  de  la  cour,  de^ 
clame  long-temps  centre  Taristocratie 
qui  en  occupe  les  entrees.  Cest  Id,  dit- 
u,  Veternal  sujet  de  nos  pkuntes,^  C'est 
ce  mur  d'airain  que  nous  v&ulons  ren* 
verser,  cest  ce  chemin  qui  conduit  au 
trdne  que  nous  voulons  nettoyer.  Sva* 
vent  quelques  allusions  au  faraeux 
chene  de  Vincennes  sous  lequel  nos 
rois  faisaient  si  bonne  justice,  puis  un 
mcNTceau  d'histoire  ou  il  enseigiie  k 
son  auditeur,  d'apres  le  Journal  de 
Paris,  comme  quoi  nos  princes  sc  sont 
toujours  jetes  dans  les  rangs  de  leurs 
peuples  pour  combattre  et  dompter 
I'insolente  aristocratic.  Ce  trait  d'e- 
rudition  ravit  le  provincial.  Ik  tant 
d'hommes  qui  etudient  Vhistoire,  com^ 
bien  peu,  dit-il,  savent  en  iirer  une 
aussi  solide  instruction  ! 

Les  maximes  que  Thistoire  foumit 
au  philosophe  liberal  ne  sont  pas  moins 
admirables.  Suivant  lui,  les  nations 
n'ont  ni  croyances,  ni  passions,  ni  w* 
lont^s,  et  les  princes  en  font  ce  qu'U 
leur  plait.  Si,  par  exempts,  Catherine 
de  Medicis  VeUt  voulu,  toute  la  France 
edt  ^ti  protestante.  La  destinie  des 
grands  peuples,  dit-il,  tient  d.  ceJU:  le 
coeur  d*un  roi  contient  le  monde.  Les 
gowoemements  font  les  nations.  La  tJte 
d'un  peuple  est  dans  la  cime  de  son  gou» 
vernement,  comme  la  vie  des  afbres  est 
dans- leur  cime,  Les  nations  s*agran» 
dissent  sous  des  ministres  qui  sont 
grands,  Ces  sentences,  qui  s'accordent 
si  bien  avec  nos  dtemelles  declamations 
en  faveur  du  siecle  et  de  Tirresistible 
empire  de  I'opinion,  sont  accueillies 
par  le  provincial  avec  la  meme  admi- 
ration que  tout  le  reste.  On  voit  que 
I'auteur  des  Nouvelles  promndales  b, 
pour  les  grands  ministres  et  ks  rois 
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qui  gourernentj  pour  le  d  itisme 
un  mot,  un  gout  bien  pruuonce.  ii 
le  temoigne  dans  un  autre  endroit  de 
sa  brochure.  Un  de  ses  personnages 
demande  si,  quand  Napoleon  etendait 
son  bras  sur  TEurope,  ses  ministres 
venaient  lui  dire  qu'il  y  avait  dans  I'em- 
pire  des  emigres,  des  Vendeens,  des 
republicains,  des  Bourbonnistes  ?  que 
lui  importait  ?  il  n'en  avait  nul  soin : 
ious  obeissaient ;  tons  prenaient  la  pen- 
see  de  son  govemement:  tons  etaient 
emportes  par  le  mouvement  qu'ii  imprU 
matt.  Foild  regner!  Le  correspon- 
dant  de  province,  dument  eclaire  par 
tante  de  belles  choses,  en  temoigne  ses 
remerciements  k  son  ami.  Vous  m*avex 
envoys,  lui  ecrit-11,  de  quoi  meubler 
toutes  les  Utes  vides  de  nos  provinces  ; 
vous  rnenvoyez  la  lumiere  par  fais- 
ceau, 

Voila  Tabsurde  fatras  que  les  feuilles 
liberates  de  Paris,  de  Belgique,  et  d'Al- 
lemagne  nous  ont  vante  comme  un 
ebef-d'ceuvre  de  politique,  et  que  les 
journaux  du  parti  oppose  ont  denonce 
k  Tautorit^  comme  un  pamphlet  dan- 
gereux.  Comment  la  passion  a-t-elle 
pu  fasciner  les  panegyristes  et  les  de« 
tracteurs  au  point  de  leur  faire  trouver 
quelque  merite  dans  une  compilation 
de  declamations  triviales,  de  lieux  com- 
muns  historiques  d'ailleurs  sans  v^rite, 
de  sarcasmes  uses,  de  maximes  fausses, 
le  tout  presente  sous  une  forme  sou- 
vent  ridicule  ?  c'est  que  malheureuse- 
ment  les  prejuges  d'une  autre  epoque 
8ont  encore  vivants  parmi  nous :  ils  y 
8ont  entretenus  par  cette  generation 
de  gens  a  place  qui  voudraient  nous 
faire  croire  que  leurs  intdrets  sont  les 
notres.  Le  pamphlet  dont  nous  ve- 
nous de  rendre  compte  est  dirige  tout 
entier  contre  Tancienne  noblesse ;  et 
la  seule  moralite  qu'on  en  puisse  tirer, 
c'est  que  la  cour  et  les  emplois  devraient 
itre  accessibles  cL  ious  les  citoyens.  A 
la  bonne  heure !  mais  fallait-il  faire 
tant  de  bruit  pour  un  si  mince  sujet  ? 
Quand  le  pays  sera-t-il  delivre  de 
cette  manie  des  places  qui  absorbe  tant 
de  capacites  utiles,  et  fait  d'une  na- 
tion libre  un  peuple  de  valets  ?  N'y 
a-t-il  pas  plus  de  profit  et  plus  de 
dignite  k  traiter  directement  avec  le 
public,  au  moyen  d'une  industrie  in- 
ddpendaiite,  qu*^  se  trainer  penible- 
ment  toute  sa  vie  dans  la  carriere  de 
Tambition?  Si  les  citoyens  dtaient 
bien  convaincus  de  cette  vdrite,  nous 
ne  verrions  pas  tant  de  petites  rivalites, 
tant  de  recriminations  ridicules,  tan 
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de  jalousies  de  livr^ :  le  pouYoir  an* 
rait  toujours  ses  amants  qui  le  loiie*i 
raient  ou  le  blameraient  sans  mesnre  ; 
mais  le  public  ne  s'echauffendt  paa 
pour  des  querelles  auxquelles  il  se 
croirait  parfaitement  etranger. 

M.D. 

How  then,  somebody  will  say,  did 
this  very  witty,  and  very  clever,  diis 
capitally goodand independant  paper, 
fall  into  the  error  of  abusing,  even  by 
the  tail-end  of  an  insinuation,  the  best 
of  all  possible  Magazines  ? 

My  dear  sir,  or  piadam,  we  shall 
answer  you :  Uriel  the  Archangel  of 
the  Sun  could  not  discern  the  deiil 
when  he  came  to  him  incog.  So  by 
the  Globe.  It  was  humbugged  into 
printing  its  first  article. 

And  by  whom  ? 

There  s  the  rub.  Now  you  recol* 
leet  that  the  plebeian  said  we  knew 
nothing  of  what  was  going  on  in  BeutIs, 
and  vet  we  tell  the  greasy  knave,  that 
the  fellow  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole, 
the  actual  caitiff,  is  Monsieur  Feluc 
Boudin.  Mr  Felix  Blackpudding  the 
historian !  and  what  a  historian !  Now 
Boudin  had  better  not  have  quaneU 
led  with  us.  What  we  intend  to  do. 
with  him  is  yet  unknown,  but  wa 
shall  look  at  his  books*  Verbum  sat. 
He  evidently  is  not  the 

Felix,  quern  faciunt  aliena  perioila 
cautum, 

else  he  would  have  bit  off  his  stereo- 
raceous  tongue  ere  he  had  let  it  say  a 
word  agsdnst  us.    He  is,  to  be  sure, 

the  f 

Felix,  qui.— 
—  metus  omnes-.. 
Subjecit  pedibus— ^ 

But  he  vriU  find  that  he  was  wnmg 
in  so  doing.  We  give  him  till  next 
month  to  live.  Let  him  make  the 
most  of  his  time.  He  will  find  that 
the  race  of  the  Tailleboudins,  com* 
memorated  in  Rabelais,  are  not  ex.^ 
tinct;  and  that  we  shall  crack  him 
across  our  knee  as  easily  as  the  good 
Fartagruel  broke  his  well-stuffed  re«  - 
lations  on  the  same  joint.  In  the 
meantime,  we  wish  him  the  compU* 
ments  of  the  season. 

C.N. 
The  Blue  Chamber, 
Jan*  1826. 

P.  S. — The  above  is  a  spedmen  of 
perfect  good  humour. 

C.N. 


•v 
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XPH  A'EN  SYMnOSIQ  KTAIKONHEPINISSOMENAQN 
HAEA  KOTIAAONTA  KA0HMENON  OINOHOTAZEIN. 

Fuoc.  ap,  Aih, 

[[7%w  is  a  distich  by  wise  old  Phocylides, 

An  ancient  who  wrote  crabbed  Greek  in  no  silly  days  ; 

Meaning,  "'Tis  kight  for  good  winebibbing  people, 

**n0t  to  let  the  jug  pace  bound  the  board  like  a  cripple; 

"  But  gaily  to  chat  while  discussing  their  tipple." 

An  excellent  rule  of  the  hearty  old  cock  */t*— 

And  a  very  Jit  motto  to  put  to  our  JSoctes*^ 

C.  N.  ap,  Amhr. 

Blue  Parlour. 

Shepherd  and  Tickler. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  had  nae  heart  for't,  Mr  Tickler,  I  had  nae  heart  for't.  Yon's  a  grand  hotel 
in  Picardy, — and  there  can  'he  nae  manner  o'  douht  that  Mr  Amhrose  '11  suc- 
ceed in  it.  Yon  hig  letters  facing  doun  Leith  Walk  will  he  sure  to  catch  the 
e'en  o'  a'  the  passengers  hy  London  smacks  and  steam-hoats,  to  say  naething  o' 
the  mair  stationary  land  population.  Besides,  the  character  o'  the  man  himself, 
sae  douce,  civil,)  and  judicious. — But  skill  part  from  my  right  hand  when  I 
forget  Gahriel's  Road.    Draw  in  your  chair,  sir. 

tickler. 

I  wish  the  world,  James,  would  stand  still  for  some  dozen  years — till  t  am 
at  rest.  It  seems  as  if  the  very  earth  itself  were  undergoing  a  vital  change. 
Nothing  is  unalteral)le  except  the  heaven  ahove  my  head, — and  even  it,  James, 
is  hardly,  methinks  at  times,  the  same  as  in  former  days  or  nights.  There  is 
not  much  difference  in  the  clouds,  James,  but  the  blue  sky,  I  must  confess,  is 
not  quite  so  very  very  blue  as  it  was  sixty  years  since ;  and  the  sun,  although 
still  a  glorious  luminary,  has  lost  a  leetle— just  a  leetle  of  his  lustre.  But  it 
is  the  streets,  squares,  courts,  closes, — Elands,  houses,  shops,  that  are  all  chan« 
ged— gone — swept  off— razed — ^buried. 

And  that  is  sure  u  reason  &ir, 

To  fill  my  glass  again. 

« 

SHEPHERD. 

Ony  reason's  fair  eneugh  for  that.  Here's  to  you,  sir,— the  Hollands  in 
this  house  is  aye  maist  excellent. 

MR  AMBROSE,  {entering  hesitatingly,) 

Gentlemen,  as  I  understood  you  to  say  that  Mr  North  is  not  tp  honour  this 
Tavern  with  his  presence  this  evening,  perhaps  my  son  had  better  put  off  his 
recitation. 

tickler. 

Anan! 

shepherd. 

Mr  Tickler  is  not  in  the  secret,  Ambrose.  Why,  Mr  Tickler,  Master  Am- 
brose has  composed  a  poem,  which  he  had  intended  to  recite  to  us  in  Picardy 
Place.  It  is  a  welcome  to  the  Hotel.  Now,  as  I  have  declared  my  determina<- 
tion  never  to  desert  Gabriel's  Road  till  this  house  is  no  longer  in  Ambrose's 
possession,  it  is  a  pity  not  to  hear  the  youth's  verses ;  so,  if  you  please,  though 
a  little  out  of  place,  let  us  have  them  before  next  jug. 

TICKLER. 

Assuredly— assuredly.    Show  Master  Ambrose  in. 

{Enter  Master  Ambrose.) 


flHEPHB&D. 

Hoo  are  ye/my  fine  litlle  fellow  ?  Come  forward  into  ibe  middle  o'  the  room. 
Stretch  out  your  right  aim  so-— square  your  shouthers—haud  up  your  head- 
tike  care  o'  your  pronounciation— ^  p^gt,  puer. 

MASTER  AMBROSE. 

Though  the  place  that  once  knew  us  wiU  know  us  no  more^ 

And  splendours  unwonted  arise  on  our  view^— - 
Though  no  fond  reroemhrance  past  scenes  could  r^ore^ 
Our  dearly  loved  parlour  we  stul  must  deplore. 

And  remember  the  Old,  while  we  drink  to  the  New  t  * 

How  oft  in  that  parlour,  so  joyous  and  gay. 
The  laurel  was  wreath'd  with  the  clustering  vine ; 

While  the  spirit  of  Maga  held  absolute  sway. 

And  the  glorious  beams  of  the  bright  god  of  day 
Seem'd  in  envious  haste  the  fair  scene  to  outshine  ! 

Oh  !  changed  are  the  days,  it  may  truly  foe  said, 

Since  first  we  met  there  in  our  social  glee. 
For  a  faction  then  ruled  with  a  sceptre  o£  lead. 
Debasing  the  heart,  and  perverting  the  head. 

And  enthralling  the  land  of  the  brave  and  the  free ! 

That  sceptre  is  broken-^that  faction  is  gone,-^ 

In  scorn  and  derision  we've  seen  it  expire. 
While  the  brightness  of  Maga  has  everywhere  shone. 
It  has  blazed  on  the  altar,  and  beam'd  on  the  throne^i 

And  kindled  a  more  than  Promethean  fire ! 

Of  our  honours  and  glories  our  children  may  tell,"^ 

Be  it  ours  the  triumphant  career  to  pursue, 
£ach  foe  of  his  King  and  his  country  to  queU, 
The  darkness  of  error  and  fraud  to  dispel. 

And  la^gh  at  the  dunces  in  Yellow  and  Blue ! 

We  have  One  who  will  stand  as  he  ever  has  stood. 

Like  a  tower  that  despises  the  whirlwind's  rage^-— 
By  time  and  by  labour  alike  unsubdued. 
He  will  still  find  the  wise,  and  the  fair,  and  the  good. 
Admiring  the  Wit,  and  revering  the  Sage ! 

And  he  who  supreme  in  Arcadia  rogns. 
With  his  heart-stirring  Doric  our  meetings  will  cheer  ; 

The  pride  of  our  mountains  and  emerald  plains. 

The  joy  of  our  nymphs,  the  delight  of  our  swains. 
Rejoicing  each  eye,  and  refreshing  each  ear ! 

And  the  Hero  of  many  a  glorious  field. 

His  best  and  his  happiest  hours  will  recall. 
The  sword  and  the  pen  alike  powerful  to  wield. 
With  generous  spirit  disdaining  to  yield,  '    , 

Except  to  the  spirit  that  conquers  us  All ! 

And  he  who  has  ever,  in  danger  and  doubt. 

To  his  glorious  cause  been  so  loyal  and  true. 
Defying  the  Cockneys,  the  Whigs,  and  the  gout. 
His  lo  TaiuMPHE  I  still  boldly  will  shout. 

And  proudly  will  hear  it  re-echoed  by  You  ! 


The  year  that  approaches  new  triwafii^ha  will  hring. 

Entwining  new  wreaiba  for  eai&  bold  loyal  hrow,«»* 
And  for  many  a  year  our  new  roo^tree  wiu  rii^ 
With  the  voice  tnat  is  raiaed  for  our  country  and  Kings 
Inspired  by  the  thoughts  that  awaken  it  now ! 

.  The  days  that  are  gone,  we  can  never  regret. 

While  g^ded  with  honour  they  rise  on  our  view ; 
And  when  here  in  our  power  and  our  pride  we  are  met, ' 
Our  dearly-loved  parlour  we  ne'&t  shall  forget. 
But  remember  the  Old,  while  we  drink  to  the  New ! 

TICKLER. 

Most  precocious !  Pope  did  not  write  anythmg  equal  to  it  at  thirteen*  It  beats 
the  Ode  to  Solitude  all  to  sticks.  Are  you  at  the  New  Academy,  Master  Am* 
brose? 

MASTER  AMBROSE. 

No,  sir— at  the  High  School. 

TICKLER. 

Right.  You  live  in  the  vicinity.  Is  it  not  a  burning  shame.  Shepherd,  that 
the  many  thousand  rich  and  prosperous  men  who  have  been  educated  at  the 
High  Scnool,  cannot — ^will  not— raise  a  sum  sufficient  to  build  a  new  Edifice 
on  a  better  site  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

It  disna  tell  weel. 

TICKLER. 

A  High  School  there  must  be>  as  well  as  an  Academy.  Both  should  have 
fair  play,  and  education  will  be  greatly  bettered  by  the  generous  rivalry.  Never 
were  there  better  masters  in  the  High  School  than  now — gentlemen  and  scho- 
lars all.  One  loses  all  patience  to  hear  the  gabble  about  Parthenons,  forsooth, 
when  about  eight  or  ten  thousand  pounds  is  all  that  is  wanted  to  buUd,  on  Ha« 
milton's  beautiful  plan,  a  school  for  the  education  of  the  sons  of  the  citizens  of 
modern  Athens.  Thank  you.  Master  Ambrose.— -(£j:zY  High'School  Boy,)  A 
fine,  modest,  intelligent  boy  ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Just  uncommon.  The  Embro'  folk  I  never  could  thoroughly  understandj 
and  yet  I  bae  studied  them  closely  in  a'  ranks,  frae  the  bench  to  the  bar>  I  may 
say^  from  the  poopit  to  the  pozzi.  They  couldna'  build  their  ain  Coll^e^-they 
wunna  build  their  ain  High  School ;  and  yet,  to  hear  them  talk  o'  Uieir  city  o' 
palaces,  you  would  think  they  were  all  so  many  Lorenzoes  the  Magnificent* 

TICKLER, 

The  English  lau^  at  us.    Look  at  London— look  at  Liverpool.   Is  money  ^ 
wanted  for  any  noble  purpose  ?  In  a  single  day,  you  have  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands. ' 

SHEPHERD. 

-  Come,  come — ^let  us  be  in  better  humour.  Is  the  oysters  verra  gude  this 
season  ?  I  shanna  stir  frae  this  chair  till  I  hae  devoored  five  score  o' them. 
That's  just  my  allowance  on  coining  in  frae  the  kintra. 

TICKLER. 

James,  that  is  a  most  superb  cloak.    Is  the  clasp  pure  gold  ?   You  are  hke- 
an  officer  of  Hussars — ^Hke  one  of  the  Prince's  Own.    Spurs  too,  I  prot^t ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Sit  closer,  Mr  Tickler,  sit  closer,  man ;  light  your  cigar,  and  puflTaway  Hke 
a  steam-engine— though  ye  ken  I  just  detest  smoldn' ; — for  I  hae  a  secret  to 
communicate—a  secret  o*  some  pith  and  moment,  Mr  Tickler ;  and  I  want  to 
see  your  ^e  in  a*  the  strength  o'  its  maist  natural  expression,  when  I  am  let* 
tin'  you  intil't.-^Fill  your  glass,  sir. 

TICKLER. 

Don't  tell  it  to  me,  James— don't  tell  it  to  me ;  for  the  greatest  ei]ti<>y>Q6nt 
I  have  in  this  life  is  to  let  out  a  secret— ei^ecially  if  it  has  been  confided  to 
me  as  a  matter  of  life  and  death. 
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8HSPHSBD. 

Ill  rin  a'  hazards.  I  maun  out  wi't  to  you ;  for  I  hae  a je  had  the  moat 
profoun'  respect  for  your  abeelities^  and  I  hae  a  pleasure  in  geein'  you  the  start 
o'  the  world  for  fonr-and-twenty  hours.-— I  am  noo  the  Yeditor  o*  Blackwood's 
Magazine. 

TICKLER. 

Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend  us ! 

SHEPHEKD. 

Why^  you  see,  sir,  they  oouldna  do  without  me.  North's  gettin'  verra 
auld, — and,  between  you  and  me,  rather  doited— crabbed  to  the  contributors, 
and-^coine  hither  wi'  your  lug — ^no  verra  ceevil  to  Ebony  himsel  ;-'-80  out 
comes  letter  upon  letter  to  me,  in  Yarrow  yonder,  fu'  o'  the  maist  magnificent 
ofiers, — ^indeed,  telling  me  to  fix  my  ain  terms ;  and  faith,  just  to  get  rid  o' 
the  endless  fash  o'  letters  by  the  carrier,  I  druve  into  toun  here,  in  the  whusky, 
through  Peebles,  on  the  Saturday  o'  the  hard  frost,  and  that  same  nighty  waa . 
installed  into  the  Yeditorship  in  the  Sanctum  Sanctorum. 

TICKLER. 

Well,  James,  all  that  Russian  afikir  is  a  joke  to  this.  Nicholas,  Constan- 
tine,  and  the  old  Mother-Empress,  may  go  to  the  devil  and  shake  themselves, 
now  that  you,  my  dear,  dear  Shepherd,  are  raised  to  the  Scottish  throne* 

SHEPHERD.    , 

"Wha  wad  ha'  thocht  it,  Mr  Tickler — wha  wad  ha'  thocht  it — ^that  day  when 
I  first  entered  the  Grass-Market,  wi'  a'  my  flock  afore  me,  and  Hector  youf<« 
youfin'  round  the  Gallow-Stane— where,  in  days  of  yore,  the  saints—— 

TICKLER. 

Sire? 

SHEPHERD. 

Nane  o'  your  mockin.— I'm  the  Editor ;  and,  to  prove't.  111  order  in— the 
Balaam-box. 

TICKLER. 

James,  as  you  love  me,  open  not  that  box. — Pandora's  was  a  joke  to  it. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ha  I  ha !  ha !  Mr  Tickler,  you're  feared  that  I'll  lay  my  haun  on  yane  o'  your 
articles.  O  man,  but  you're  a  vain  auld  chiel ;  just  a  bigot  to  your  ain  aoee* 
lities.  But  hear  me,  sir ;  you  maun  compose  in  a  mair  classical  style,  gin  you 
think  o'  continuing  a  contributor.  I  must  not  let  down  the  character  of  the 
work  to  flatter  a  few  feckless  fumblers.  Mr  Ambrose — ^Mr  Ambrose— the 
Balaam-box,  I  tell  you, — I  hae  been  ringing  this  half-hour  for  the  Balaam* 
box. 

MR  AMBROSE. 

Here  is  the  Safe,  sir.  I  observe  the  spider  is  still  in  the  key-hole ;  but  as 
Mr  North,  God  bless  him,  told  me  not  to  disturb  him,  I  have  given  him  a 
few  flies  daily  that  I  found  in  an  old  bottle ;  perhaps  he  will  get  out  of  the 
way  when  he  feels  the  key. 

TICKLER. 

James,  that  spider  awakens  in  my  mind  the  most  agreeable  recollections* 

SHEPHERD. 

Dang  your  speeders.    But,  Mr  Ambrose,  where's  the  Monthly  Budget  ? 

MR  AMBROSE. 

Here,  sir. 

SHEPHERD  {emptying  the  green  bag  on  the  tabled 

Here,  Mr  Tickler.  Here's  a  sight  for  sair  een, — ^materials  for  a  dizzen 
Numbers.  Arrange  them  by  tens, — that's  right ;  what  a  show !  I'm  rich 
aneuch  to  pay  aff  the  national  debt.  Let  us  see, — "  Absenteeism."  The  spee- 
der maun  be  disturbed, — into  the  Balaam-box  must  this  article  go, — Gude 
preserve  us,  what  a  weight !  I  wonder  what  my  gude  auld  father  wad  hae  said^ 
had  he  lived  to  see  the  day,  when  it  became  a  great  public  question,  whether 
it  was  better  or  waur  for  a  country  that  she  should  hae  nae  inhabitaiits ! 

TICKLER. 

Here's  an  essay  on  Popular  Education. 

SHEPHERD. 

Rax't  ower.    Ay,  ay,  I  see  how  it  is,— Institutions,  Mechanic  Institutions. 
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That's  no  the  way^  in  the  <»diiiary  oocvae  o'  natate^  that  th^  miiid  aeqnhea 
knowlec^e.  As  the  general  wetdtn  and  knpwledge  of  the  oountcy  inoieaifet, 
men^  in  all  condidons^  will  of  themsdyes  hecosne  Detter  infonne^  Tl^en  Uiq 
education  of  the  young  will  be  better  attended  to^*-«enerati6n  after  genera- 
tion  diat  will  be  tne  ca8e^---till^  feenally/education  wiUbe  general  in  town  and 
country^  and  the  nation  will  be  -more  enlightened,  powerf tu>  ,happy^  and  free. 
But  now^  they  are  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse;  and  the  naig  will  get. 
reesty^  and  kick  an  the  breeching. 

TICKLER, 

Here's  a  poem. 

SHEPHERD. 

Fling  it  into  the  fire;— poetry's  a  drog.  Queen  Hynde  is  still  in  her  first 
edition. 

TICKLER. 

The  eyil  has  wrought  its  own  cure.  But^  on  roy  honour,  the  yerses  are 
pretty.  Another  version  of  our  fayourite  German  song. — I'll  sing  them  to  the 
fiddle. 

fTiCKLER  sings  to  his  Cremona,) 
The  Rhine !  the  Rhine ! — May  on  thy  flowing  riyer 

The  sun  for  eyer  shine ! 
And  on  thy  banks  may  freedom's  light  fade  ueyer  !«-* 

Be  blessing  on  the  Rhine  1 
The  Rhine!  ^e  Rhine !— My  fancy  still  is  straying. 

To  dream  of  Wi^efmine, 
Of  auburn  locks  in  balmy  zephyrs  playing :— • 

"Be  blessings-  on  the  Rhine ! 
The  Grerman  knight  the  lance  has  brayely  broken 

By  lofty  Schreckenstein ; 
The  German  maid  the  tale  of  loye  has  spoken 

Beside  the  flowery  Rhine. 
With  patriot  zeal  the  gallant  Swiss  is  flred. 

Beside  that  dtream  of  thine ; 
The  dull  Batavian,  on  thy  banks  inspired,    . 

Shouts, — ^Freedom !  and  the  Rhine  !— 
And  shall  we  fear  the  threat  of  foreign  foeman  ?— - 

Thoufi^  Europe  should  combine,-— 
The  fiery  Frank,  the  Gaul,  the  haughty  Roman, 

Found  grayes  bende  the  Siine.-^ 
Germania's  sons,  fill,  fill  your  foaming  glasses 

With  Hochheim's  sparkling  ynne. 
And  drink,— while  Ufe,  and  loye,  and  beauty  passes,-*- 

Be  blessings  on  the  Rhine  I 

SHEPHERD. 

Faith,  ye  hae  a  gran'  bow-hand,  Mr  Tickler.  Ye  wad  be  a  welcome  paesi 
in  the  kitchen  o'  ony  farm-house  in  a'  Scodaud,  during  the  la^  winter  nichts. 
The  lasses  ^^  would  loup  as  they  were  daft,  when  ye  blew  ud  your  chanter/' 
Shame  on  the  spinet,  and  the  fiute,  and  a'  instruments,  but  toe  fiddle. 

TICKLER. 

Many  and  oft  is  the  tune,  James,  that  in  my  younger  days  I  have  set  the 
shenherd's  and  fSemner's  family  a-dimdng,— on  to  the  sma'  hours.  They  would 
send  out  the  bit  herd  laddie  to  collect  we  queans, — and  they  came  all  fiock« 
ing  in,  just  a  little  trigger  than  whei^  at  work, — a  dean  mutch,  or  a  ribbon 
round  their  foreheads, — their  bosoms  made  cosh  and  tidy*- 

.  SHEPHERD. 

Whisht,  whidit.  Ony  mair  yerses  amang  the  materials.  Let  us  collec 
them  a'  into  a  heap,  and  aend  thc«n  to  ihe  c^^ok  to  singe  the  fools.  What's 
that  your  glowering  on.  Sub  ? 

TICKLER. 

Sub  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Ay,  Sub.    I  create  you  Sub^yeditor  of  the  Magazine.    You  maun  correc 
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a'  the  ilebrew>  and  Chinese^  and  Gennan,  and  Datcb,  Gfecle  and  LmIa,  mi 
Fiench  and  Spanish^  and  Itawlian.  You  maun  likewise  help  me  wi'  tib«  pinfl^ 
and  in  kittle  words  look  after  the  spellin\  Noo  and  then  ye  may  overnairl/ 
and  cut  down,  and  transmogrify  an  article  that's  ower  lang,  or  ower  stupid  ixr 
Mtrts,  putting  some  smeddum  in%— 4nd  soomin'  a'  up  wi'  a  soundin  peroration^ 
North  had  nae  equal  at  that ;  and  I  hae  kent  him  turn  out  e'  his  hluobis  a 
short,  pithy,  biting  article,  frae  a  long,  lank,  lumbering  rigmarole,  taken,  At  i 
pinch,  out  the  verra  Balaam-box.  The  author  wondered  at  his  ain  geniiii 
and  erudition  when  he  read  it,  and  wad  gang  for  a  week  after  up  and  down 
the  town,  asking  everybody  he  met  if  they  had  read  his  Ieading*article  in 
Ebony.  The  sumph  thocht  he  had  written  it  himsel !  I  can  never  hope  to 
eqvul  Mr  North  in  that  faculty,  which  in  him  is  a  gift  o'  nature ;  bat  bi  a' 
things  else,  I  am  his  equal, — and  in  sbme,  dinna  ye  think  sae,  his  superior  ? 

'  TICKLER. 

.  I  do.  There  seems  to  me  something  pretty  in  this  little  iong.  To  d«il  it 
justioe,  I  must  sing  it. 

Tune— '^  The  Sailor's  Life." 
1. 
Oh !  often  on  the  mountain's  side  ' 

I've  sung  with  all  a  shepherd's  pride. 
And  Yarrow,  as  he  roll  d  along. 
Bore  down  the  burden  of  the  song, 

A  shepherd's  life's  the  life  for  me, 
He  tends  his  flock  so  merrily,-— 
He  sings  his  song,  and  tells  his  tale. 
And  is  beloved  through  all  the  vale. 

2. 

When  Summer  gladdens  all  the  scene 
With  golden  light,  and  vesture  green. 
Too  short  appears  the  cheerful  day. 
While  thus  he  pours  his  artless  lay, 

A  shepherd's  life's  the  life  for  me,  &c. 

3. 

When  winter  comes  with  sullen  blast. 
And  clouds  and  mists  are  gathering  fast. 
He  folds  his  plaid,  and  on  the  hill 
His  blithesome  song  is  with  him  still^^ 

A  shepherd's  life's  the  life  for  me,  Sic. 

4. 
And  when  at  eve,  with  guileless  mirth. 
He  cheers  his  humble,  happy  hearth. 
The  storm  without  may  whistle  round, 
But  still  within  the  song  is  found—' 

A  shepherd's  life  s  the  life  for  me,  &c. 

5. 

Oh !  envy  not  the  palace  proud. 
With  1^  its  gaudy,  glittering  crowd. 
For  who  woidd  ever  be  a  king. 
When  on  the  hill-side  he  could  sing, 

A  shepherd's  life's  the  life  for  me,  See* 

SHEPHERD. 

Tut,  tut !-— it's  wersh-^wersh  as  a  potauto  without  saut.  The  writer  o'  that 
sang  never  wore  a  plaid.  What  for  wUl  clever  chaps,  wi'  a  classical  education-, 
aye  be  writin'  awa  at  sangs  about  us  shepherds  ?  Havers ! — Let  Bums,  and 
me,  and  Allan  Cunningham  talk  o'  kintra  matters,  under  our  ain  charge.—- 
We'll  put  mair  real  life  and  love  into  ae  line-^blins  into  ae  word<-<»than  a' 
the  clauical  callants  that  ever  were  at  College. 
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I.  • 


TICKfiBE.  ^      y 

Well,  well— here's  a 'poem  thai  nuy  as  weft  |^  iatOt  the  fire-heap  at  once> 
¥dthout  further  mspection.        ' 

BRBPHXab.;'  -  — 

For  God's  sake,  hand  your  hand,  Mir  Tieklef  l^-^^Uima  bunt  that,  as  yoa 
houp  tQ  be  saved !  It's  my  ahi  Jiaiifi-writiii' — ^I  ken't  at  a'  this  distance — 111 
swear  til't  in  a  coort  o'  jus^  I.  Bnrti'that,  and  jfou're  my  Sub  nae  langer. 

My  dear  Editor^  I  will  sing  it.'  ■ '.  .  ,  . , .  .  . 

SHEPHERD. 

Na,  you  shanna  singft<— I'll  sing^t  mysd^-though  I'm  as  hoarse  as  a  craw. 
Breathm'  that  easterly  harr  is  as  bad  as  snooking  down  into  your  hawse  sae 
many  yards  o'  woollen.  Howsom'^ever,  111  try.  And  mind,  nane  o'  your  ao- 
con^paniments  wi'  me,  either  o'  flddfe  or  vice.  A  second's  a  thing  that  I  just 
perfectly  abhor,— it  seems  to  me — though  Ihae  as-^ode-anear  as  Miss 
Stephens  hersel — and  better,  too,— ^tobe  twa  difl^ent  tuiieasang at  ae  tinyiii 
a  maist  intolerable  practice.  Mercy  me  I — It's  the  twa  EpithaKumB  that  I 
wrote  for  the  young  Duke  o'  Buccleugfa's  birth-day,  held  at  Selkirk,  the  S^th 
of  November,  182i».  .  • 

Att^KUUkmnkie. 

I' 
Rejoice,  ye  wan  and  wilder'd  glens. 

Ye  dowie  dells  o'  Yarrow, 
This  is  the  day  that  Heaven  ordains 

To  banish  a'  your  sorrow ; 
Ilk  forest  shaw,  an'  lofty  law, 

Frae  grief  and  g^oom  arouse  ye. 
What  gars  ye  snood  your  brows  jvi'  siiaw^ 

An'  look  sae  grim  an'  grousy  ? 

8. 
What  though  the  winter  storm  and  flood 

Set  a'  your  diSk  a-quaking. 
An'  firost  an'  snaw  leave  nonsht  ava 

On  your  green  gkns  o' bnSten  I  -  / 

Yet  soon  the  spring,  wi'  bud  an'  flower. 

An'  birds  an  maidens  singing ; 
The  bonny  rainbow  an*  the  shower. 

Shall  set  your  braes  a-ringing. 

.     3.       -         -i<  .     ■       ' 
We  saw  our  sun  set  in  the  doud, 

For  gloaming  fkr  too  early. 
An'  darkness  fa'  wi'  eiry  shroud. 

While  hearts  beat  sad  and  siirly  * 
But  after  lang  an'  lanesome  ni j^t. 

Our  mom  has  risen  mair\dearly ; 
An'  O  to  wan  an'  waefn'  wkht> 

Sic  blithesome  mom  is  craeery. 

^-      -4.-       ■■       ■ 
This  *is  the  day  that  wakes  our  spring, 

Our  rainbow's  arch  returning ; 
This  is  the  dawnin  j^  sent  by  Heaven 

To  binidli  care  ami  moumii^.        • 
O,  young  Buodflfuch,  our  kinsman  true,  • 

Oui'  smeld,  and  fimi  defender ; 
To  thee  this  day  our  love  we  pay. 

Our  blessings  kindly  render ! 
Vol.  XIK.  *         i  -      :.= .    gfi  .. 
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5. 

O,  young  Buccleuch,  O,  kind  Buccleuch  ! 

WTiat  thousand  hearts  jream  o'er  thee ; 
What  thousand  hopes  await  thy  smile^ 

And  prostrate  lie  before*  thee : 
Be  thou  thy  Border's  pride  and  boast. 

Like  sires  renown'd  in  story ; 
And  thou  shalt  never  want  an  host 

For  country.  King,  and  glory  ! 

TICKLER. 

Beautiful^  James,  quite  beautiful ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Mr  Tickler,  I  think,  considering  all  things,' the  situation  I  now  occupy,  my 
rank  in  society — and  Ijie  respect  which  I  have  at  all  times  been  proud  to 
show  you  and  Mrs  Tickler^  that  you  might  call  me  Mr  Hogg,  or  Mr  Yeditor  ? 
Why  always  James,  simple  James  ? 

TICKLER. 

A  familiar  phrase,  full  of  affection.    I  insist  on  being  called  Timothy. 

'    SHEPHERD. 

Weel,  weel,  be  it  so  now  and  then.  But  as  a  general  rule,  let  it  be  Mr 
Tickler, — Mr  Hogg,  or,  which  I  would  prefer,  Mr  Editor.  Depend  upon  it, 
sir,  that  there  is  great  advantage  to  social  intercourse  in  the  preservation  of 
those  mere  conversational  forms  by  which  '^  table-talk"  is  protected  from  de- 
generating into  a  coarse  or  careless  familiarity. 

TICKLER. 

Suppose  you  occasionally  call  me  '^  Southside,"  and  that  I  call  you  ''  Mount 
Benger — " 

SHEPHERD. 

A  true  Scottish  fashion  that  of  calling  gentlemen  by  the  names  of  their  e8« 
tates.  Did  you  ever  see  the  young  Duke?  You  nod.  Never! — He's  a  real 
scion  of  the  old  tree.  What  power  that  laddie  has  ower  human  happiness !— - 
He  has  a  kingdom,  and  never  had  a  king  more  loyal  subjects.  All  his  thou- 
sands o'  farmers  are  proud  o'  him,  and  his  executors ;  and  that  verra  pride 
gi'es  them  a  higher  character.  The  clan  roust  not  disgrace  the  Chief.  The 
"  Duke"  is  a  household  word  all  over  the  Border ; — the  bairns  hear  it  every 
day ; — ^and  it  links  us  thither  in  a  sort  o'  brotherhood.  Curse  the  Radicals^ 
who  would  be  for  destroying  the  old  aristocracy  of  the  land ! — 

WAT  o'  BUCCLEUCH. — Air,  Thurofs  Defeat. 

Some  sing  with  devotion 

Of  feats  OQ  the  ocean. 
And  nature's  broad  beauties  in  earth  and  in  skies ; 

Some  rant  of  their  glasses. 

And  some  of  the  lasses. 
And  these  are  twa  things  we  maun  never. despise. 

But  down  with  the  praises 

Of  lilies  and  daisies. 
Of  posies  and  roses  the  like  never  grew : 

That  flimsy  inditing 

That  poets  delight  in. 
They've  coined  for  a  havering  half-witted  crew. 

CHORUS. 

But  join  in  my  chorus. 

Ye  blades  o'  the  Forest, 
We'll  lilt  of  our  muirs  and  our  mountains  of  blue ; 

And  hollow  for  ever. 

Till  a'  the  town  shiver. 
The  name  of  our  master,  yoimg  Wat  o*  Buccleuch. 

Of  Douglas  and  Stuart, 
We'd  mony  a  true  heart, 
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Wha  stood  for  auld  Scotland  in  dangers  enew; 

And.Scotts  wha  kept  order 

So  lang  on  the  Border, 
Then  wha  heardnae  tell  o'  the  Wats  o'  Boedeach  ? 

Now  all  these  old  heroes, 

or  helms  and  monteros, 
O  wha  wad  believe  that  the  thing  could  be  true ; 

In  lineage  unblighted. 

And  blood  are  united. 
In  our  noble  master,  young  Wat  o'  Bucdeuch. 

Then  join  in  my  chorus,  &c. 

In  old  days  of  wassail. 

Of  chief  and  of  Tassal,  .  ^  • . 

O  these  were  the  ages  of  chivalry  true. 

Of  rcif  and  of  rattle. 

Of  broil  and  of  batde. 
When  first  our  auld  forefaUiers  foUow'd  Buccleuch. 

They  got  for  their  merit. 

What  we  still  inherit. 
Those  green  tow'ring  hills  and  low  valleys  of  dew. 

Nor  feared  on  their  mailiiigs 

For  homines  or  failings. 
The  broad  sword  and  shield  paid  the  rents  of  Bucdeuch. 

Then  join  in  my  chorus,  &c. 

From  that  day  to  this  one. 

We've  lived  but  to  bless  them. 
To  love  and  to  trust  them  as  guardians  true ; 

Mav  Heaven  nrotect  then. 

And  guide  anu  direct  then. 
This  stem  of  the  gen'rous  old  house  of  Bucdeuch  I 

The  Wats  were  the  callans. 

That  steadied  the  balance. 
When  strife  between  kinsmen  and  Borderers  grew  ; 

Then  here's  to  our  scion. 

The  son  of  the  lion. 
The  Lord  of  the  Forest,  the  Chief  of  Bucdeuch. 

* 
Chorus. 

Then  join  in  my  chorus. 

Ye  lads  of  the  Forest, 
With  lilt  of  our  muirs  and  our  mountains  of  blue. 

And  hallow  for  ever. 

Till  a'  the  tow'rs  diiver. 
The  name  of  our  Master,  young  Wat  of  Bucdeuch. 

There's  a  sang  for  you,  Timothy.  My  blude's  up.  I  bless  Heaven  I  am  a 
Borderer.  Here  s  the  Duke's  health— here's  the  Kin^s  health — there's  North's 
health — here's  your  health — here's  my  ain  health— -nere's  Ebony's  health^- 
here's  Ambrose's  health— the  healths  o'  a'  the  contributors  and  a' the  sub-  ' 
scribers.  That  was  a  wully  waugiit !  I  haena'  left  a  dribble  in  the  jug.  I 
wuss  it  mayna  flee  to  my  head — ^it  s  a  half-mutchkin  jug. 

TICKLER. 

Your  eyes,  James,  are  shining  wi^  more  than  their  usual  brilliancy.    But 
here  it  goes.     {Drinks  his  jug.) 

SHEFHSRD. 

After  all,  what  blessing  is  in  this  world  like  a  rational,  wdl-founded,  steadfast 
friendship  between  twa  people  that  hmt  seen  some  little  o'  human  life — fdt 
some  littte  o'  its  troubles— kept  fkst  bald  o'  a  gude  charac&r,and  are  doing  %' 
they  can  for  the  benefit  o'  their  fellow-ereatures  ?  The  Magaidne,  Mr  Tickler, 
is  a  mighty  engine,  and  it  behoves  me  .to  think  well  what  I  am  about  when,  t 
net  h  a-  working.  The  Cauthofic  Queition  ia  die  tvoM  o*  fS^«iX  ^^cr^^xx:^  \AT^^ 
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mind,  when  I  tak  a  comprehensiTe  and  pbilosoj^c  view  o'  the  hiatory  and 
Cf^nstitution  o'  human  nature. 

TICKLEB. 

I  never  heard  you,  Mr  Hogg,  on  the  Catholic  Question.  I  trust  your  opi- 
nions  are  the  tome  with  those  of  Mr  North. 

SHJ^FHERD. 

Whatever  my  opinions  are,  Mr  Ticlder,  they  are  my  own,  and  they  are  the 
fruit  of  long,  lahorious,  deep,  and  conscientious  meditation.  I  cannot  helieve, 
with  Drs  Southeyand  Phillpotts,  and  other  distinguished  men,  that  the  spirit 
of  Catholicism  is  unchangeahle.  Nothing  human  is  unchangeahle.  I  do  not, 
therefore,  despair  of  seeing — ^no  I  must  not  say  that,  hut  of  my  posterity  see-, 
ing — the  Catholic  religion  so  purified  and  rationalized  hy  an  unconscious  Pro- 
testantism, that  our  Catholic  hrethren  may  he  admittol  without  danger  to 
the  fVdl  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  and  privil^es  of  British  suhjects.  That 
time  will  come,  sir ;  hut  not  in  our  day — ^no,  not  in  our  day.  A  century  at 
the  very  least,  perhaps  two,  must  elapse  hefore  we  can  grant  the  hoon  of  Ca« 
tholic  emancipation. 

TICKLER. 

Just  my  sentiments* 

SHEPHERD. 

No,  sir,  they  are  my  own  ;  and  farther  I  say,  that  to  emancipate  the  Ca- 
tholics in  order  to  destroy  their  religion,  as  is  proposed  many  hundred  times 
in  the  rival  Journal,  (hlue  and  yellow,)  is  pure  idiotry.  I  shall,  therefore, 
not  suffer  Catholic  emancipation. 

TICKLEJl. 

What  think  you  of  Constable's  Miscellany  ?  You  wish  me  to  speak.  The  idea  " 
is  an  excellent  one,  entirely  his  own,  and  the  speculation  cannot  fail  of  suc- 
cess. Thousands  of  families  that  cannot  afibrd  to  buy  books,  as  they  are  sold 
in  their  original  shape,  will  purchase  these  p'etty  litUe  cheap  periodicals,  and 
many  a  fire-side  will  be  enlightened.  The  selection  of  published  works  is  ju- 
dicious, and  so  in  general  is  that  of  subjects  to  be  treated  of.  by  Mr  Consta- 
ble's own  authors ;  one  most  laughable  exception  there  indeed  is — History  of 
Scotland,  in  three  volumes,  by  William  Ritchie,  Esq. 

SHEPHERD. 

What  the  deevil !— Hitchie  o'  the  Scotsman  ? 

TICKLER. 

Why,  it  is  rumoured,  even  Whigham  the  Quaker,  when  he  heard  of  it,  cried 
out,  **  Risus  teneatU  amici  ?"  Our  excellent  friend  donstable  committed  a  sad 
blunder  in  this ;  but  he  was  speedijv  ashamed  of  it,  and  has  scored  out  Uie  most 
insignificant  of  all  names  from  his  list. 

SHEPHERD. 

Scored  out  his  name  ? — And  will  Ritchie  write  three  volumes  of  the  History 
of  Scotland  after  that^ — I  never  heard  of  such  an  insult  Yet  Mr  Constable 
was  in  the  right ; — for  only  think  for  a  moment  of  printing  15,000  copies  of 
three  volumes  of  a  History  of  Scotland  by  \yilliam  Ritchie  I  But  Mr  Con- 
stable may  just  drap  the  volumes  a'thegether ;  for  there  will  aye  be  arkind  o'  a 
disagreeable  suspicion  that  Ritchie  wrote  them, — and  that  would  be  eneugh  to 
damn  the  History,  were  it  frae  the  pen  of  Dionysius  Harlicamensis. 

TICKLER* 

Dionysius  Harlicamensis  N 

SHEPHERD. 

The  same.  I  ken  a'  about  him  frae  Tennant  o'  Dollar,  author  of  Anster 
Fair. 

TICKLER. 

Here's  Tennant's  health,  and  that  of  John  Baliol,  his  new  tragedy. 

SHEPHERD. 

With  all  my  heart ;  but  I  wish  people  would  give  over  writing  tragedies. 
If  they  won't,  then  let  them  chuse  tragical  subjects ;  let  them,  as  Aristotle 
says  in  his  Poetics,  purge  our  souls  by  pity  and  terror,  and  not  set  us  asleep. 
The  Bridal  of  Lammermuir  is  the  best,  the  only  tragedy  since  Shakspeai 

TICKLER. 

Try  the  anchovies.    I  forget  if  you  skate,  Hogg  ? 
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aH£FHf:u>i  •; 
Yes^  like  a  flounder.  I  was  at  Duddingston  Loch  on  the  great  day.  Tyra, 
bands  of  music  kept  chearing  the  shade  of  King  Arthur  on  his  seat^  and  gave 
a  martial  character  to  the  festivities.  It  wai$  then>  for  the  first  time^  that  I 
mounted  my  cloak  and  spurs.  I  had  a  young  leddie^  you  may  weel  guess 
that^  on  ilka  arm ;  and  it  was  pleasant  to  feel  the  dear  timorous  creturs  ding- 
ing and  pressing  on  a  body's  side8>  every  time  their  taes  caught  a  bit  crunkle 
on  the  ice^  or  an  embedded  ohucky-stane.  I  thocht  that  between  the  twa 
they  wad  never  hae  gei'n  ower  till  they  had  pu'd  me  doun  on  the  bread  o' 
my  back.  The  mul&  were  just  amazing^  and  the  furbelows  past  a'  enu« 
meration.  It  was  quite  Polar.  Then  a'  the  ten  thousand  people  (there  could 
na'  be  fewer^  were  in  perpetual  motion.  Faith^  the  thermometer  made  then^ 
do  that^  for  it  was  some  fifty  below  zero.  I  ve  been  at  mony  a  bonspeil^  but 
I  never  saw  such  a  congregation  on  the  ice  afore.  Once  or  twice  it  cracked> 
and  the  sound  was  fearsome^ — a  lang^  sullen  growl^  as  of  some  monster  start- 
ing out  o'  sleep^  and  raging  for  prey.  But  the  bits  o'  bairns  just  leuch^  and 
never  gied  ower  sUding ;  and  the  leddies^  at  least  my  twa,  just  gied  a  kind  o' 
sab^  and  drew  in  their  breathy  as  if  they  had  been  gaun  in  naked  to  the  dooken 
on  a  cauld  day ;  and  the  mirth  and  merriment  were  rifer  than  ever.  Faith,  I 
did  make  a  dinner  at  the  Club-house. 

TICKLEB. 

Was  the  skating  tolerable  ? 

SHEFHEBD. 

No ;  intolerable.  Puir  conceited  whalps  I  Gin  you  except  Mr  Tory  o* 
Prince's  Street,  wha's  a  handsome  fallow^  and  as  good  a  skait.er  as  ever  spread- 
eagled  ;  the  lave  a'  deserved  drowning.  There  was  Henry  Cowbum,  like  a  do- 
minie, or  a  sticket  minister,  puttin'  himself  into  a  number  o' attitudes,  every  ane 
clumsier  and  raair  ackward  than  the  ither,  and  nae  doubt  flatterin  himself  that 
he  was  the  object  o'  universal  admiration.  The  hail  loch  was  laughing  at 
him.  The  cretur  can  skate  nane.  Jemmy  Simpson  is  a  feckless  bodie  on  the 
ice,  and  canna  keep  his  knees  straught.  I  couldna  look  at  him  without  won- 
dering what  induced  the  cretur  to  write  about  Waterloo.  The  Skatin'  Club 
is  indeed  on  its  last  legs. 

TICKLEB. 

Did  you  skate,  James  } 

SHEFHEBD. 

That  I  did,  Timothy — ^but  ken  you  hoo  ?  You  will  have  seen  how  a'  the  , 
newspapers  roosed  the  skatin'  o'  an  offisher,  that  they  said  lived  in  the  Castle. 
Fools ! — it  was  me — ^naebody  but  me.  Ane  o*  my  two  leddies  had  a  wig  in 
her  muff,  geyan  sair  curled  on  the  frontlet,  and  I  pat  it  on  the  hair  o"  my 
head.  I  then  drew  in  my  mouth,  puckered  my  cheeks,  made  my  een  look 
fierce,  hung  my  head^  on  my  left  shouther,  put  my  hat  to  the  one  side,  and  so, 
arms  a-kimbo,  off  I  went  in  a  figure  of  8,  garring  the  crowd  part  like  clouds, 
and  circumnavigating  the  frozen  ocean  in  the  space  of  about  two  minutes. 
"  The  curlers  quat  their  roaring  play/*  and  every  tent  cast  forth  its  inmates, 
with  a  bap  in  the  ae  haun'  and  a  gill  in  the  ither,  to  behold  the  Offisher  irae 
the  Castle.  The  only  fear  I  had  was  o'  my  long  spurs ;— but  they  never  got 
fankled ;  and  I  finished  with  doing  the  47th  Proposition  of  Euclid,  with  ma- 
thematical precision.  Jemmy  Simpson^  half  an  hour  before,  had  fallen  over 
the  Pons  assinorum* 

TICKLER. 

Mr  Editor,  I  fear  that  if  in  your  articles  you  follow  the  spirit  that  guides 
*your  conversation,  yeu  will  be  as  personal  as  Mr  North  himself.     No  intru- 
sion on  private  character. 

SHEFHEBD. 

Private  character !  If  Mr  James  Simp^n,  or  Mr  Henry  Cockbum,  or  my- 
self, exhibit  our  figures  or  attitudes  before  ten  thousand  people,  and  cause  all 
the  horses  in  the  adjacent  pastures  to  half-die  of  laughter,  may  I  not  mention 
the  disaster  ?  Were  not  their  feats  celebrated  in  all  the  newspapers  ?  There  it 
was  said  that  they  were  the  most  elegant  and  graceful  of  volant  men.  What 
if  I  say  in  the  next  Number  of  the  Magazine,  that  they  had  the  appearance  of 
the  most  pitiful  prigs  that  ever  exposed  themselves  as  public  performers.^  Be- 
sides, they  are  by  far  too  old  for  such  nonsense.    They  are  both  upwards  of 
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fifty^  and  seem  much  older.   At  that  time  of  life  they  should  give  their  skates 
to  uieir  hoys. 

TICKLER. 

My  dear  Editor^  you  are  forgetting  the  articles.    Tfie  devil  will  he  here  for 

copy 

MR  AMBROSE  {tnterins^ 
Did  you  ring^  Mr  North  ?  Beg  your  pardon^  did  you  ring>  Mr  Hogg  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

No^  Amhrpse.  But  here^ — take  that  poetry^  and  tell  the  cook  to  singe  yon. 
The  turkey,  you  know.    Let  us  have  supper  precisely  at  twelve. 
MR  AMBROSE  {receiving  the  poetry  from  Tickler,') 

Might  I  he  allowed,  gentlemen,  to  preserve  a  few  fragments  ?  English  gen- 
tlemeh  are  always  speaking  of  the  Magazine ;  and  there  are  two  very  genteel 
gentlemen  indeed,  and  excellent  customers  of  mine,  Mr  Hogg,— one  of  them 
fiom  Newcastle,  and  the  other  all  the  way  from  Leeds,—- one  in  the  soft,  and 
the  other  in  the  hard  line, — who  would  esteem  a  fragment  of  manuscript 
from  the  Balaam-box  an  inestimable  treasure. 

SHEPHERD. 

Certainly,  Ambrose,  certainly.  Keep  that  little  whitey-brown  article  ;  but 
mind  now  you  give  all  the  rest  to  the  kyuck. 

MR  AMBROSE  {inspecting  it.) 
O  yes,  the  whitey-brown  article  will  do  admirably. 

SHEPHERD. 

You  think  so,  do  you,  Ambrose  ?   What  is  it  about  ?  Pray,  read  it  up. 

MR  AMBROSE  {rccites.) 
Tune—'*  To  all  you  Ladies  now  at  Land'* 
For  once  in  sentimental  vein 

My  doleful  song  must  flow. 
For  melancholy  is  the  strain,— 

It  is  a  song  of  woe ! 
Ah  !  he  who  holds  the  monthly  pen 
Is  most  accurst  of  mortal  men  I 

With  a  fa,  la,  la,  &c. 

From  month  to  month  'tis  still  his  doom 

To  drag  the  hopeless  chain. 
For  fair  or  foul,  in  mirth  or  gloom. 

He  shares  the  curse  of  Cain ; 
It  is  a  woful  thing  to  see 
A  sight  like  this  among  the  free ! 

With  a  fa,  la,  la,  &c. 

The  devil  comes  at  break  of  day. 

The  hapless  wretch  to  dun, — 
Oh  !  4hen  the  devil  is  to  pay. 

His  work  is  not  begun  ! 
With  heavy  heart  and  aching  head 
He  sends  a  hearty  curse  instead. 

With  a  fa,  la,  la,  &c. 

But  Christopher  is  not  the  man 

His  failings  to  excuse, 
He  must  bestir  as  best  he  can. 

And  spur  his  jaded  muse ; 
Oh  !  cheerless  day  and  dreary  night 
The  endless  article  to  write ! 

With  a  fa,  la,  la,  &c. 

But  ah !  when  Here  he  blithely  sits. 

How  altered  is  his  lot ! 
He  clears  his  brow,  unbends  his  wits,— 

His  cares ^re  all  forgot ; 
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He  Rings  his  song,  bis  buinp^  dUs^ 
And  laughs  at  life  and  all  its  ills. 

With  a  fa,  la,  la,  &q. 

SHEPHERD. 

Dog  on  it,  if  I  don't  believe  you  are  the  author  of  the  Whitey-brown  your- 
self, Mr  Ambrose. 

AMBROSE. 

No,  Mr  Editor.  I  could  not  take  that  liberty.  In  Mr  North's  time,  I  did 
indeed  occasionally  contribute  an  article.  The  foreign  gentleman  is  ringing 
his  bell ;  and,  as  he  is  very  low-spirited  since  the  death  of  Alexander,  I  must 
attend  him.    Pardon  me,  gentlemen,  whisky  or  Hollands  t 

SHEPHERD. 

Baith.    What's  the  name  of  the  Russian  gentleman  > 

AMBROSE. 

I  believe,  sir,  it  is  Nebuchadnezzar. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ay,  ay,  that  is  a  Russian  name ;  for  they  are  descended,  I  hear,  from  the 
Babylonians.  {Exit  Mr  Ambrose.) — Mr  Tickler,  here's  a  most  capital  article, 
entitled  <'  Birds."  I  ken  his  pen  the  instant  I  see  the  scart  o't.  Naebody 
can  touch  aff  these  light,  airy,  buoyant,  heartsome  articles  like  him.  Then 
there's  aye  sic  a  fine  dash  o'  nature  in.  them — sic  nice  touches  o'  description— 
and,  every  now  and  then,  a  bit  curious  and  peculiar  word—just  ae  word  and 
nae  mair,  that  lets  you  into  the  spirit  of  the  whole  design,  and  makes  you  love 
both  the  writer  and  the  written.— -Square  down  the  edges  with  the  paper-folder, 
and  label  it  "  Leading  Article." 

TICKLER. 

I  wish  he  was  here. 

SHEPHERD. 

He's  better  where  he  is — ^for  he's  a  triflin'  creatur  when  he  gets  a  bit  drink; 
and  then  the  tongue  o'  him  never  lies. — ^Birds, — Birds ! — I  see  he  treats  only  o 
singing  birds ; — ne  maun  gie  us  afterhend.  Birds  o'  Prey.  Jhat's  a  grand  sub- 
ject for  him.---Save  us !  what  he  would  mak  o'  the  King  o'  the  Vultures !  Of 
course  he  would  breed  him  on  Imaus.  His  flight  is  far,  and  he  fears  not  fa- 
mine. He  has  a  hideous  head  of  his  own^ — fiendlike  eyes, — nostrils  that  woo 
the  murky  air, — and  beak  fit  to  dig  into  brain  and  heart.  Don't  forget  Pro- 
metheus and  his  liver.  Then  dream  of  being  sick  in  a  desert-place,  and  of 
seeing  the  Vulture-King  alight  within  ten  }rards  of  you — folding  up  his  wings 
very  composedly — and  then  coming  with  ms  horrid  bald  scalp  close  to  your 
ear,  and  beginning  to  pick  rather  gently  at  your  face,  as  if  afraid  to  find  you 
alive.  You  groan, — and  he  hobbles  away,  with  an  angry  shriek,  to  watch  you 
die.  You  see  him  whetting  his  beak  upon  a  stone,  and  gaping  wide  with  hun« 
ger  and  thirst.  Horror  pierces  both  your  eye-lashes  before  the  bird  begins  to 
scoop ;  and  you  have  already  all  the  talons  of  both  his  iron  feet  in  your 
throat.  Your  heart's-blood  freezes ;  but  notwithstanding  that,  by  and  by  he 
will  suck  it  up ;  and  after  he  has  gorged  himself  till  he  cannot  fly,  but  falls 
asleep  after  dinner,  a  prodigious  flock  of  inferior  fierce  fowl  come  flying  from 
every  part  of  heaven,  and  gobble  up  the  fragments. 

TICKLER. 

A  poem,— a  poem, — a  poem ! — quite  a  poem ! 

SHEPHERD. 

My  certes,  Mr  Tickler,  here's  a  copy  of  verses  that  Ambrose  has  dropped, 
that  are  quite  pat  to  the  subject.  Hearken — here's  the  way  John  Kemble  used 
to  read.  Stop— III  stand  up,  and  use  his  action  too,  and  mak  my  face  as  like 
his  as  I  can  contrive.  There's  a  difference  o'  features — ^but  very  muckle  o'  the 
same  expression. 

O  to  be  free,  like  the  eagle  of  heaven. 

That  soars  oyer  valley  and  mountain  all  day. 
Then  flies  to  the  rock  which  th6  thunder  hath  riven. 
And  nurses  her  young  with  the  fresh-bleeding  prey  ! 
No  arrow  can  fly 
To  her  eyrie  on  high, 
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No  net  of  the  fowler  her  wings  can  enaaare ; 

The  merle,  and  tb]::u8h 

May  live  in.  the  hush,  ^ 

But  the  eagle's  domain  is  as  wide  as  the  air ! 

-  O  to  be  fleets  like  the  stag  of  the  mountain^ 

That  starts  when  the  twilight  has  gilded  the  morn ; 
He  feeds  in  the  forest^  and  dnnks  from  the  fountain^ 
And  hears  from  the  thicket  the  sound  of  the  horn ; 
Then  forward  he  bounds. 
While  horses  and  hounds 
Follow  fast  with  their  loud-sounding  yell  and  halloo ; 
The  goats  and  the  sheep 
Their  pasture  may  keep, 
'     But  the  stag  bounds  afar  when  tne  hunters  pursue. 

O  to  be  strong  like  the  oaks  of  the  forest. 

That  wave  their  green  tops  while  the  breezes  blow  high. 
And  never  are  fell'd  till  they're  wounded  the  sorest^— 
Then  they  throw  down  their  saplings,  when  falling  to  die ! 

The  shrubs  and  the  flowers, 

In  gardens  and  bowers. 
May  sicken,  when  mildew  has  tainted  the  field ; 

But  the  oaks  ever  stand. 

As  the  pride  of  our  land. 
And  to  none  but  the  arm  of  the  lightning  will  yield. 

Then,  free  in  the  world  as  the  far-soaring  eagle. 

And  swift  as  the  stag,  when  at  morning  awoke, 
I^et  us  laugh  at  the  chase  of  the  hound  and  the  beagle,-^ 
Be  sturdy  and  strong  as  the  wide-spreading  oak. 
•     And  we'll  quaff  wine  and  ale 
From  goblet  and  pail. 
And  we'll  drink  to  the  health  of  our  comrades  so  dear ; 
And,  like  merry,  merry  men. 
We'll  fill  up  again ; 
And  thus  live  without  sorrow,  and  die  without  fear. 

TICKLER. 

I  used  sometimes  to  think  that  North  gave  us  too  little  poetry  in  the  Ma- 
gazine. I  hope  ^ou  will  improve  that  department,  notwithstanding  your 
order  of  incremation.  People  like  poetry  in  periodicals,  even  although  th^ 
abuse  it  Here's  a  little  attempt  of  my  own,  Mr'Editor — ^if  I  thought  at 
could  pass  muster.  .     . 

SHEPHERD. 

Up  with  it.  But  don't,  like  Wordsworth,  "  murmur  near  the  living  brooks 
a  music  sweeter  than  their  own."  That  is  to  say,  no  mouthing  and  singing, 
like  a  methodist  minister.  The  Lake-poetry  may  require  it, — ^for  it  is  a' sounds 
and  nae  sense :  but  yours  is  just  the  reverse  o'  that — Spout  away,  Southside. 

TICKLER. 

You  know  Campbell's  fine  song  of  the  Exile  of  Erin  ? — I  had  it  in  my  mind 
perhaps,  during  composition. 

Tune — Erin  Go  Bragh. 
There  stood  on  the  shore  of  far  distant  Van  Diemen, 
.    An  ill-fated  victim  of  handcufis  and  chains. 
And  sadly  he  thought  on  the  country  of  freemen. 

Where  the  house-breaker  thrives,  and  the  pickpocket  reigns  ; 
For  the  clog  at  his  foot  met  his  eye's  observation. 
Recalling  the  scenes  of  his  late  avocation, 
Where  once,  ere  the  time  of  his  sad  transportation, 

lie  sang  bold  defiance  to  hard-hearted  law !' 
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Oh !  hard  is  my  fate,  said  the  nmeh-inijiir'd  fdim. 

How  I  envy  the  life  of  the  gay  Sxa^eoo !        ' 
I  envy  the  pouch  that'  her  little  ones  dwdl  in^ 

I  envy  those  haunts  where  no  hlood-hounds  pursue !  . 
Oh !  never  again  shall  I  nightly  or  daily 
Cut  throats  so  genteelly^  nick  podcets  so  gayly. 
And  cheerfully  laugh  at  tne  rujthless  OM-Bailey, 

And  sing  wM  doiance  to  hard'-hearted  law  ? 

Oh !  much-loved  St  Giles^  even  here  in  my  s()rrow^ 

How  often  I  dream  of  thy  alleys  and  lanes ! 
But  sadness^  das !  must  return  with  the  morrow, 

A  morning  of  toil,  or  of  fetters  and  chains ! 
Oh  !  pityless  fate,  wilt  tliou  never  restore  me 
To  the  scenes  of  my  youth,  and  the  friends  that  deplore  me. 
Those  glorious  scenes,  where  ray  Others  before  me 

Sang  fearless  defiance  to  hard-hearted  law ! 

Where  are  my  picklocks,  my  much*loved  possession  ? 

Minions  of  Bow-Street,  you  doubtless  could  tell ! 
Where  are  the  friends  of  my  darling  profession  ? 

Thurtell  and  Pfobort,  I  heat  your  death-knell ! 
Oh !  little  we  thought,  when  in  narmony  blended. 
Of  hearts  thus  dissever'd  and  fHendships  suspended,' 
That  the  brave  and  the  noble  should  ever  have  ended. 

In  being  the  victims  of  hard-hearted  law !  . 

Yet  even  in  my  grief,  I  would  stall  give  a  trifle. 

Could  I  only  obtain  but  a  glass  of  Tke  ^lue^ 
With  the  soul-soothing  draimht  all  my  sohEOWS  I'd  stifle,     , 

Brethren  in  England,  I'd  oriBk  it  to  you  ! 
Firm  be  each  hand,  and  each  bosom  undaunted,-— 
Distant  the  day  when  you're  told  you  are  "  wanted,"— 
Joyous  the  song  which  by  Flashman  is  (jliaunted,— 

The  song  of  defiance  to  hurd-hearted  law  I 

■ 

SHEfHEa]>. 

I  have  heard  waur  things  than  that';  it's  very  amusing,— -nay,  it's  eapital^-— 
and  its  turn  may  come  roun  in  the  Magazine  in  a  year  or  twa. 

TICftLER. 

Allow  me  to  express  my  gratitude.  Have  you  seen,  Mr  Editor,  Cham* 
bers's  Traditions  en  Edinbui^h  ?  a  most  amusing  series  of  numbers,  fUll  of 
the  best  kind  of  anti^uarianism.  It  has  had  a  great  sale,^  and  it  wdl  de« 
serves  it.    Chambers  is  a  modast  and  ingenious  man. 

SHErHERD. 

That  he  is ;  I  hae  kent  him  for  many  years.  But  is  it  not  all  about  anld 
houses? 

TICILER. 

Not  at  alL  There  is  much  droll- Information  about  life  and  manners,  and 
characters  now  gone  by  to  return  no^  more.  I  understand  that  (Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  Charles  Sharpe  have  both  communicated  anecdotes  of  the  olden 
time,  and  that  would  stamp  value  upOti  a  book  of  far  inferior  excellence.  May. 
I  review  it  for  an  early  number  ? 

SUEPHJERD. 

Ouay.  But  what  noise  is  that?  Do  yoti  hear  ony  noise  in  the  lobby,  t Mr 
Tickler  ?  Dot,  Dot,  Dot !  Dinna  you  hear't  ?  It's  awfu* !  This  way.  O 
Lord !  it's  Mr  North,  itfs  yHx  North,  and  I  ain  a  dead  man.  I  am  gaun  to 
be  detecked  in  personating  the  Teditor.  Ill  be  hanged  for  fbreery.  Wae's 
me— Wae'a  me  i  Could  I  get  into  that  press?  or  into  ane  o'  the  garde-du- 
vins  o'  the  side-board  ?  Or  ma«n  I  loup  at  anoe  ower  the  window,  and  be 
dash'd  to  a  thousand  pieces  ? 

Vol.  XIX.  2  F 
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TXCXLBA. 

Compose  yourself^  James^  compose  yourself.  Bat  what  bam  is  thta  yoa  hare 
been  playing  off  upon  me?  I  thought  North  had  resigned,  and  that  jrou  weie« 
bonajide,  editor?  And  I  too!  Am  not  I  your  Sub?  What  is  this,  MonnI 
Benger  ? 

SHBPH£RS* 

A  sudden  thocht  strikes  me.  I'll  put  on  the  wig,  and  be  the  offisher  frae 
the  Castle.  Paint  my  ee-brees  wi'  burned  oork-^fiiist,  maa^  fast^  the  gouty 
auld  deevil's  at  the  door. 

TICKLER. 

That  will  do.  On  with  your  dodc.  It  may^be  said  oiyom,  aa  of  the  Pal- 
mer in  Marmion, 

Ah  !  me,  the  mother  that  you  bare. 

If  slib  had  been  in  presence  there. 

In  cork'd  eyebrows  and  wig  to  lair. 

She  had  not  known  her  child. 

{Enter  North.) 

NORTH. 

Mi  luckier !  Beg  pardcm,  sir,  a  atranger. 

TICKLER. 

Allow  me  to  introduce  to  you  Migor  Moggridge,  of  the  Prince's  Qwtr. 

north. 

How  do  you  do.  Major — I  am  happy  to  see  you.  I  have  the  honour  of  rank- 
ing some  of  my  best  friends  among  the  military— «aid  who  has  not  heard  of 
the  character  of  your  regiment  ? 

the  major  {very  short'^ighied,'\ 

Na — ^how  do  you  do,  Mr  North  ?  'Pwi  honour,  fresh  as  a  two-year  old.  Is 
it,  indeed,  the  redoubtable  Kit  that  I  see  before  me  ?  You  must  become  a 
member  of  the  United  Service  Club<  We  ean't  do  without  you.  You  served, 
I  think,  in  the  American  war*  Did  vou  know  Fayette  or  Washington,  or  Lee 
or  Arnold  ?  What  sort  of  a  looking  fellow  was  Washington  ? 

NORTH. 

Why,  Major — Washington  was  much  such  a  good-looking  fellow  as  yourself 
^making  allowance  for  difference  in  dress— for  ne  was  a  plain  man  in  his  ap- 
parel. But  he  had  the  same  heroic  expression  of  countenance — the  same  com- 
manding eye  and  bold  broad  forehead. 

THE  MAJOR. 

He  didna  mak  as  muckle  use,  surely,  o'  the  Scottish  deealec  as  me  ? 

NORTH. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  I  have  heard  that  voice  before^-wheream  I  ? 
Excuse  me,  sir,  but — but — ^why.  Tickler,  has  Hogg  a  cousin,  or  a  nephew,  or 
a  son  in  the  Hussars  ?  M^ior  Moggridge,  you  have  a  strong  resemblanoe  to 
one  of  our  most  celebrated  men,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd — ^Are  you  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  Hoggs  ? 

SHEPHERD  {throwing  off  his  disguise.) 

O  ye  Gawpus !  Ye  great  Gawpus !  It's  me,  man — it's  me !  tuts,  manr— dinna 
lose  your  temper— dinna  you  think  I  would  mak  a  capital  playactor? 

NORTH. 

Why,  Jame^  men  at  my  time  of  life  are  averse  to  such  waggeries. 

SHEFHERDk 

Averse  to  waggeries !  You  averse  to  waggeries  ?  Then  let  us  a'  b^n  say- 
ing our  prayers,  for  the  end  o'  the  world  is  at  hand.  Now,  that's  Just  the  way 
baith  wi  you  and  Mr  Tickler.  As  lang  as  you  get  a'  your  ain  way,  and  think 
you  hae  the  laugh  against  the  Shepherd,  as  ridit — and  you  keckle,  and  you 
craw,  and  you  fling  Uie  straw  frae  Mint  the  heels  o'  you,  just  like  game-cocka 
when  about  to  gie  battle.  Vow,  but  you're  crouse :  but  sae  sune  as  I  turn 
the  tables  on  you,  gegg  you,  as  they  would  say  in  Glasgow — turn  you  intotwa 
asses — ^and  make  you  wonder  if  your  lugs  are  touching  the  ceiling — ^but  im- 
mediately  you  begin  whimpering  about  your  age  and  inflrmities — ^immediatelj 
you  baitn  draw  up  your  mouths  as  if  you  had  been  eatin*  sourocks— let  di6wli 
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your  jaws  like  so  many  undertaken^  and  propoBe  being  philoijpphical !  Is  na 
that  the  truths  the  tdiole  tmth^  and  nothing  bat  ihe  tmtn  ? 

mmTH.  ' 

I  fear,  James,  you're  not  perfectly  aober* 

fiHEPHBRD.  , 

If  I  am  fou,  sir,  it's  nae  been  at  your  expense.  But,  howBomever>  h^e  I  am 
ready  to  dispute  wi*  you  on  ony  subject,  sacred  or  profane.  Til  cowp  you  baith, 
ane  after  the  ither.  What  sail  it  be  ?  History,  Philosophy,  Theology,  Poetry, 
Political  Economy,  Oratory,  Criticism,  Jurisprudence,  Agriculture,  Commerce^ 
Manufactures,  Establishments  in  Church  and  State,  Co^ery,  Ghinnutry^  Ma- 
thematics— OB  MyMaoasine? 

lfDBTH« 

Your  Magazine  ? 

SHBPHBiiD,  ijbupsting  Mo  u  is^ffow*) 

O  Mr  North !  O  Mr  North !  what  a  fuk  I  hae  made  o'  Tickler.  I  iMde 
him  believe  that  I  was  the  Yeditor  o'  Blackwood's  Magazine  J  The  eoof  cre- 
dited it ;  and  gin  you  only  htUd  hoo  he  abused  you !  He  ca'd  you  the  Ardi*> 
bishop  of  Toledo.  t 

TICKLBa. 

You  lie,  Hogg ! 

There's  mannen  f»  f  cm,  Mr  NoVth.  Puir>  pasfiSonafee  ^retUr,  I  ]^  him, 
when  I  think  o'  the  apdlogy  he  mauh  mdt  to  me  in  a'  the  newspap^. 

NOATtt. 

No,  no,  my  good  Shepht£hl^-Mi)e  pacified,  if  he  goes  ^dwn  here  tm  his  knees. 

Stop  a  wee  while,  till  I  consider.  Na,  ha ;  he  maUnna  gan^  doun  ton  his 
knees — I  couldna  thole  to  see  that.  Then,  I  was  wrang  in  saying  he  abused 
you.  So  let  us  baith  say  we  wete  wrang,  preceesely  at  the  same  moment. 
Gie  the  signal,  Mr  North. 

NOBTH. 

Let  us  anbraoe.     (  Triojuncta  in  una.) 

SHBFHE&D. 

Hurra !  hurra  !  hurra  !-»*Noo  for  the  Powldowdiesi 
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Recent  Discoveries  in  Africa,  made  in 
the  years  1822,  1823,  and  1824,  extend- 
ing  across  the  Great  Desert,  to.  the  10th 
degree  of  Northern  latitude,  and  from 
Kouka,  in  Bornou,  to  Sockatoo,  the  ca- 
pital of  the  Soudan  empire.  By  Major 
Dixon  Denham,  of  his  Majesty's  17th 
regiment  of  foot.  Captain  Hugh  Clapper- 
ton  of  the  Royal  Navy,  (the  survivors  of 
the  expedition,)  and  the  late  Dr  Oudney. 

Tales  round  a  Winter  Hearth,  by  Misses 
Jane  and  Anne-Maria  Porter,  are  an- 
nounced. 

Mr  Hallam*8  work,  the  Constitutional 
History  of  England,  from  the  accession 
of  Henry  VII.  to  the  death  of  George  II. 
is  in  a  state  of  considerable  foryirardness. 

Memoirs  of  the  rival  Houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster,  Historical  and  Biographi- 
cal. By  Emma  Roberts.  With  a  Por- 
trait of  Elizabeth  of  York. 

Voyages  of  Discovery,  iindertaken  to 
complete  the  survey  of  the  Western  Coast 
of  New  Holland  between  the  years  1817 
and  1822,  are  announced.  By  Philip 
Parker  King,  R.  N.  With  maps,  charts, 
views  of  interesting  scenery,  &c. 

^i  J.  H.  Wiflfen  announces  «  The 
Spanish  Anthology,"  being  a  translation 
of  the  choicest  specimens  of  the  Spanish 
Poets,  with  their  Biographical  Notices. 
To  be  printed  uniform  with  the  works  of 
Garcilasso. 

The  author  of  the  Banks  of  Tamar  has 
in  the  press,  Dartmoor,  a  descriptive 
poem. 

The  Rev.  B.  W.  Hamilton  has  in  the 
press,  An  Essay  on  Craniology. 

The  Prospect,  and  other  Poems,  will 
soon  appear. 

The  Conway  Papers,  from  the  Collec- 
tion of  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  will  soon 
make  their  appearance,  in  5  vols. 

Mr  Colnaghi  is  preparing  for  the  press, 
a  Catalogue  of  Engraved  British  Portraits, 
from  the  earliest  period.  Originally  com- 
piled by  Henry  Bromley ;  greatly  increas- 
ed from  Manuscripts  left  by  the  late  Mr 
Richardson,  and  continued  to  the  present 
time.  With  an  Appendix,  containing  ex- 
tensive lists  of  Original  Pictures  of  His- 
torical Characters,  and  references  to  Col- 
lections in  which  they  are  preserved,  from 
MSS.  of  the  late  Sir  William  Musgrave, 
and  from  the  Manuscript  Catalogue  from 
which  Mr  Lodge's  collection  has  been 
formed. 

The  name  of  the  novel  which  is  now 


in  the  press,  by  one  of  the  authors  of 
'*  Rejected  Addresses,"  is  <*  Brambletye 
House." 

Dr  Southey  is  preparing  for  the  press 
two  volumes,  to  be  entitled.  Sir  Thomas 
More,  being  a  series  of  Colloquies  on  the 
Progress  and  Prospects  of  Society.  With 
Engravings. 

.     The  Eighth  Part  of  <<  The  Progresses 
of  King  James  I.,*'  is  just  ready. 

A  Complete  Collection  of  Memoirs  re- 
lative to  the  History  of  Great  Britain, 
with  Notes  and  Illustrations.  By  a  Li- 
terary Society. 

A  System  of  Geography  for  the  Use  of 
Schools,  on  an  ehtirely  New  Plan ;  in 
which  the  recent  Alterations  in  the  Di- 
vision of  the  Continent  are  carefully  at- 
tended to.     By  Thomas  Keith. 

The  History  of  Richard  the  Third, 
King  of  England.  By  Sir  George  Buck. 
Now  first  printed  entire  from  the  original 
Manuscript,  with  the  Notes  collected  for 
publication  by  the  late  Charles  Yarnold, 
Esq.  and  Additional  Illustrations,  by  S. 
W.  Singer,  F.S.A.  with  a  Portrait  of 
Richard,  from  an  original  Picture. 

A  Work  in  Three  Volumes,  to  be  en- 
titled the  Travellers,  or  Adventures  on 
the  Continent,  is  announced. 

Mrs  Hemans  has  a  New  Work  on  the 
eve  of  Publication,  to  be  entitled  the 
'*  Forest  Sanctuary."  It  is  the  History 
of  a  Spanish  exile,  who  flies  from  the  re- 
ligious persecution  of  his  native  country, 
and  takes  refuge  in  the  forests  of  Ame- 
rica. 

Mr  Spence  is  about  to  publish  an  In- 
quiry into  the  Origin  of  the  Laws^  and 
Political  Institutions  of  modem  Europe, 
and  in  particular  of  those  of  England. 

A  Second  Series  in  Three  Volumes, 
(which  will  complete  the  Work)  of  Ori- 
ginal Letters,  Illustrative  of  English  His- 
tory ;  including  numerous  Royal  Letters^ 
from  Autographs  in  the  British  Mu-* 
scum,  and  one  or  two  other  Collections. 
With  Notes  and  Illustrations  by  Henry 
Ellis,  F.R.S.  Sec.  S.  A.  Keeper  of  the 
Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum^,  is 
in  the  press. 

The  Wilmot  Papers. — Papers  and  Col- 
lections of  Sir  Robert  Wilmot,  Bart., 
sometime  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieute- 
nants of  Ireland. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Life  Assu- 
rance is  announced  by  Mr  Frederick 
Blayney. 
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Sketches  of  Portuguese  Mannen,  Cus- 
toms, Costume,  and  Character,  wiUi  En. 
gravings,  are  announced  for  early  publi 
cation. 

Dr  Amott  announces  a  Work  to  be 
entitled,  **  Medical  Physics.'* 

A  Winter's  Journey  through  Lapland 
and  Sweden,  with  various  observations 
relating  to  Finmark  and  its  inhabitants, 
made  during  a  residence  at  Hammerfest, 
near  the  North  Cape.  By  Arthur  de 
Capell  Brooke,  M.A.  F.R.&,  &c  With 
plates. 

Selections  from  the  works  of  the  late 
Dr  John  Owen,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Wilson, 
D.D.  will  soon  be  published. 

Captain  Parry's  Third  Voyage,  for  the 
Discovery  of  a  North-west  Passage,  to 
which  will  be  appended  the  Appendices 
to  Captain  Parry's  Journals  of  his  Second 
and  Third  Voyages.  With  plates,  wood- 
cuts, &c 

The  Rev.  Richard  Hoblyn  is  employ* 
ed  on  a  New  Translation  of  the  First 
Georgic  of  Virgil,  with  Explanatory 
Notes. 

Mr  F.  Lemare  is  preparing  for  publi- 
cation a  New  Selection  of  Sacred  Music, 
including  original  compositions  by  Mr 
Rimbault,  the  late  Rev.  W.  Bingley,  &c. 
&c 

Shortly  will  be  published  in  4to,  price 
128.  proofs,  royal  4to,  price  16s.  India 
proofs,  royal  4to,  price  L.1,  4»s.  India 
proofs  before  the  letters,  imperial  4»to, 
prtce  L.1,  15s.,  No.  I.  of  a  Picturesque 
Tour  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  along  the 
Coast  of  Africa,  from  Tangiers  to  Tetuan. 
By  J.  Taylor,  Knight  of  the  Royal  Or- 
der of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  one  of 
the  Authors  of  the  **  Voyage  PiUoresqve 
dans  I' uincienne  France."'— The  engravings 
will  be  executed  by  the  following  eminent 
English  artists,  viz. : — Messrs  T.  Barber, 
B.  Bosley,  J.  Byrne,  G.  Cooke,  E.  Good- 
all,  W.  Greatbatch,  G.  HoUis,  H.  leKeux, 
J.  Lewis,  John  Pye,  J.  Redaway,  W.R. 
Smith,  R.  Wallis,  8tc.— The  whole  will 


be  compnted  in  Twenty-two  Parts,  eadi 
containing  five  engravings,  with  letter, 
press  descriptions ;  and  a  full  account  of 
the  Journey  will  be  published  in  one  of 
the  latter  numbers. 

In  the  course  of  January  will  be  pub- 
lished, a  Second  Edition  of  the  Remains 
and  Memoir  of  the  late  Rev.  Charles 
Wolfe,  author  of  the  poem  on  the  Burial 
of  Sir  John  Moore*  By  the  Rev.  J.  A. 
Russell,  M.  A.  Handsomely  prlntmg  in 
one  vol.  8vo,  with  a  portrait  of  the  R^v. 
C.  Wolfe,  and  an  engraving  taken  from 
the  monument  erected  to  the  memory 
of  Sir  John  Moore  in  St  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral. 

Sketches,  selected  from  the  Note-book 
of  the  late  Charles  Hamilton,  Esq.  By 
Mr  J.  K.  Harvey,  author  of  Australia. 

The  Travellers ;  or,  Adventures  on  the 
Continent     In  3  vols,  post  8vo. 

The  Works  of  Nathaniel  Lardner,  D.IX 
author  of  the  Treatise  on  the  Credibility 
of  the  Gospel.  A  new  edition,  hand- 
somely printed  in  10  vols.  Svo. 

The  History  of  Rome,  now  first  tran- 
slated from  the  German  of  G.  B.  Niebuhr. . 
By  F.  A.  Walter,  Esq.  F.R.S.  Lit,  and 
one  of  the  Librarians  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum.   In  octavo. 

A  new  work,  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Russel 
of  Leith,  on  the  Sacred  and  Profone  His- 
tory of  Uie  World  connected,  intended  to 
fill  up  the  interval  between  Uie  works  of 
Shuckford  and  Prideaux. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  former  of 
these  writers  meant  to  bring  down  his 
<'  Connection"  to  the  'period  at  which 
Dean  Prideaux  commenced  his  learned 
work  on  the  same  subject,  but  that  he 
was  prevented  by  death  from  accomplish- 
ing his  undertaking.  His  narrative  ends 
with  the  demise  of  Joshua ;  and  the  seven 
hundred  years  which  elapse'  from  that 
date  to  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  constitute  the 
historical  field  which  Dr  Russel  has  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  occupy. 
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The  Selfish  Wife,  and  other  Tales,  by 
the  Author  of  the  Miller  of  Calder,  &c. 
3  vols.  12mo. 

Converts  from  Infidelity.  A  Biogra- 
phical Account  of  several  distinguished 
Individuals,  who  have  renounced  Scepti- 
cism, and  have  embraced  the  Faith  and 
Hope  of  the  Gospel.  By  Andrew  Crich- 
ton.  Author  of  the  Life  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Blackader. 

A  new  Edition  of  Smith's  Wealth  of 
Nations,  in  one  voL  Svo ;  with  a  Life  of 
the  Author. 

A  Preliminary  Dissertation,  tracing  the 


Progress  of  Political  Science,  and  contain- 
ing a  View  of  its  present  state,  will  be 
prefixed.  Notes  upon  the  Text  will  be 
subjoined. 

A  Translation  of  Dr  Gall's  Work  on 
Phrenology,  to  be  published  in  parts. 

The  Common-Place  Book  of  Anec- 
dote; being  an  Original  Collection  of 
Anecdotes,  Witticisms,  &c.  8(c 

Outlines  of  Geography.  By  the  Rev. 
William  Andrew.     12mo. 

Taylor's  Holy  Living;  a  cabinet  edi- 
tion, with  a  beautiful  Portrait 
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ARCHiT£CTUB£.  dacted  by  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.L.Si  ILS.^ 

Haifa  Dozen  Hints  on  Picturesque  &&,  author  of  the  Encyclopedias  of  Ghir- 
Domestic  Architecture ;  in  a  Series  of  dening  and  of  Agriculture. — (To  be  con« 
Designs,  for  Gate  Lodges,  Game-keepers*     tinned  quarterly.) 


Cottages,  and  other  Rural  Residences. 
By  T.  F.  Hunt.  In  4to,  price  15s.  boards* 
t>r  2l8k  India  proofs,  bds. 

SICX^RAPHY. 

Metnours  of  the  Margravine  of  Anspach. 
Written  by  Herself.  In  2  vols.  8vo,  with 
Portraits. 

The  Annual  Biography  and  Obituary, 
for  the  year  1826.  Containing  Memoirs 
of  Celebrated  Persons  who  died  in  1824<- 
25.     In  8vo,  15s.  bds. 

The  Life  of  Edward  Lord  Herbert,  of 
Cherbury.  Written  by  Himself,  and  con- 
tinued  to  his  death,  with  Letters  written 
during  his  residence  at  the  French  Court. 
12s. 

The  Remains  of  John  Briggs,  late  Edi- 
torof  ithe  Lonsdale  Magazine.  Ts. 

CLASSICS. 

Corpus  Poetarum,  Fasc.  IL,  contain- 
ing Propertius,  and  Ovidius. 

EDUCATION. 

The  Complete  Governess ;  a  System 
of  Female  Education,  equally  adapted 
for  PubHc  Establishments,  and  Private 
Families,  on  a  plan  entirely  new.  10s.  6d. 

A  Legacy  for  Young  Ladies ;  consist- 
ing of  Miscellaneous  Pieces  in  Prose  and 
VerSe.  By  the  late  Mrs  Barbauld.  In 
1  vol.  12mo,  price  7s.  6d.  bds. 

A  Third  Series  of  English  Stories.  By 
Maria  Hack,  7s. 

A  Gaelic  Dictionary,  in  Two  Parts. 
I.  Gaelic  and  English.  II.  English  and 
Gaelic.  By  R.  A.  Armstrong,  quarto. 
L.3,  13s.  6d. 

7i^t  Atits. 

Part  I.  of  a  Series  of  Original  Designs 
intended  to  illustrate  the  works  of  Sliak- 
ispeare,  under  the  title  of  the  **  Union 
Sbakspeare.'* 

"  The  Progress  of  Cant,"  drawn  and 
etched  by  tlie  Author  of  "  Odes  and  Ad- 
dresses to  Great  People,"  Ts.  6d, 

A  Panoramic  View  of  Liverpool,  L.  1, 
lis.  6d. 

MISCELLANIES. 

The  First  Number  of  a  Periodical 
Work,  entitled  Papers  on  Naval  Archi- 
tecture, and  other  subjects  connected  with 
Naval  Science.  To  be  continued  half  year- 
ly— Conducted  by  Wm.  Morgan  artd  Au- 
gustin  Creueze,  naval  architects,  5s.  6d. 

No.  I.— of  The  Gardener's  Magazine, 
and  Register  of  Rural  and  Domestic  Im- 
provement.  In  8vo,  price  2s.  6d.— Con- 


Statements  respecting  the  J^rofits  of 
Mining  in  England,  considered  in  Rela- 
tion to  the  Prospects  of  Mining  in  Mexi- 
co. In  a  Letter  to  Thomas  Fowell  Bux- 
ton, Esq.  M.  P.  By  John  Taylor.  InSvo^ 
price  2s.  6d.  stitched. 

Elements  of  Mechanical  ^ilosophy, 
for  the  use  of  Students ;  suited  to  the  ca- 
pacities of  Mechanics,  and  more  particu- 
larly designed  for  the  Members  of  the 
different  Mechanic  Institutions  in  Great 
Britain.  By  W.  Marfatt,  M.  A. 

Varieties  of  Literature,[being  selections 
from  the  Portfolio  of  the  late  John  Brady, 
Esq.  Svo,  8s. 

No.  I.  of  the  Weekly  Journal  of  Science 
and  the  Arts,  6d. 

The  Beauties  of  Sheridan.  By  Alfred 
Howard,  2s.  6d. 

Reports  of  the  Parliamentary  Proceed- 
ings of  Last  Session,  systematically  Ar« 
ranged  and  Critieised.  In  1  vol.  8vo.— 
Also,  in  another  vol.  to  be  had  separate- 

ly. 

Abstracts  of  all  Important  Papers  pre- 
sented during  the  Session. — To  be  con- 
tinued annually. 

NOVELS  AWli  TALfiS, 

Granby,  a  Novel,  3  vols,  L.1,  7s. 

Christinas  Tales,  78. 

The  Discarded  Son,  5  vols,  L.  1,  lOs. 

November  Nights,  a  Series  of  Tales, 
10s.  6d. 

Mirror  of  the  Months,  8s.  6d. 
K)E/By. 

The  Innocents,  a  Sacred  Drama,  with 
other  Poems,  128. 

The  Seven  First  Cantos  of  ihe  Mes- 
siah. A  Poeid.  B^  F.  T.  Klopstock. 
Translated  into  EUglish  verse. 

The  Three  Strangers ;  a  Play  in  Five 
Acts,  as  performed  at  the  Theatre  Royal, 
Co  vent  Garden.  By  Harriet  Lee,  author 
of  "  Kruitzener,"  and  other  Canterbury 
Tales. 

Julia,  or  the  Pilgrim,  a  Fragment,  With 
other  Poems. 

THEOLOGY. 

The  Book  of  Churches  and  Sects ;  or. 
The  Opinions  of  all  Denominations  of 
Cliristians  differing  itova^  the  Church  of 
England,  traced  to  their  Source  by  an 
Exposition  of  the  various  Translations 
and  Interpretations  of  the  Sacred  Wri- 
tings. To  which  is  added,  a  Brief  Refuta- 
tion of  Unitarianism,  and  an  Arrangement 
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of  Texts  in  Support  of  the  Tenets  of  the 
Church  of  England.  By  the  Rer.  T. 
Charles  Bonne,  B.A.  of  St  Peter's  Col« 
lege,  Cambridge.  In  one  large  voL  8vo, 
price  14s.  in  bds. 

The  Importance  and  Necessity  of  Re- 
ligion to  National  Education ;  a  Sermon 
preached  at  the  Abbey  Church,  St  Al- 
ban*s,  September  18,  1825.  By  the  Eev. 
Thomas  Barber,  B.D.  2s. 

Essays  on  Christianity.  By  Joseph  John 
Greomey,  10s.  6d. 

Christian  Retirement,  or  Spiritual  Ex- 
ercises oif  the  Heart,  68. 

Essays  on  Religion.  By  Charles  Wa- 
ley,  7s. 

The  Christian  Sabbath ;  or,  an  Enquiry 
into  the  Religious  Obligations  of  keeping 
holy  One  Day  in  Seven.  By  the  Rev. 
George  Holden,  A.M.  author  of  a  Dis- 
sertation on  the  Fall  of  Man,  &c.  &c.  In 
1  vol.  8vo,  price  12s.  in  bds. 

Hebrew  Tales,  selected  and  translated 


from  ancient  Hebrew  works,  to  which  is 
prefixed,  an  Essay  on  the  still  existing  re- 
mains of  the  Hebrew  Sages,  of  a  later 
period  than  the  Maccabees ;  and  on  the 
Character  and  Merit  of  the  uninspired 
Ancient  Hebrew  Literature,  generally. 
1  vol  foolscap  8vo,  price  7s.  6d. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS, 

The  Mission  to  Siam,  and  Hue,  the 
capital  of  Cochin  China,  in  the  years 
1821-2.  From  the  Journal  of  the  late 
George  Finlayson,  Esq.  Assistant  Sur- 
geon  of  his  Majesty's  8th  Light  Dragoons, 
Surgeon  and  Naturalist  to  the  Mission. 
With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  by  Sir  Tho- 
mas Stamford  Raffles,  F.R.S1. 

A  Tour  through  the  Upper  Provinces 
of  Hindostan,  comprising. a  period  be- 
tween the  years  1804  and  1814«,  with 
Remarks  and  auchentie  Anecdotes.  To 
which  is  added,  a  Guide  up  the  River 
Ganges.   By  Mrs  Deane,  9s.  ' 
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Edinburgh  Journal  of  Science,  exhi- 
biting  a  View  of  the  Progress  of  Disco- 
very in  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry^ 
Mineralogy,  &c.  &c.  Conducted  by  D<i- 
vid  Brewster,  LL.D.  &c  &c.  with  plates,' 
7s.  6d. 

The  Edinburgh  Geographical  and  His- 
torical Atlas,  Nos.  I.  and  II.  The  Maps 
are  full  sheet  royal  drawing  paper,  fully 
coloured  over ;  the  letter-press,  royal  fo- 
lio. Publishing  in  monthly  numbers, 
price  2s.  6d.  each. 

The  Edinburgh  Almanack,  and  Uni- 
versal Scots  Register  for  1826.     5s. 

Considerations  on  the  inexpediency  of 
the  Law  of  Entail  in  Scotland.  By  Pat- 
rick Irvine,  Esq.  W.  S.     8vo.     4s.  6d, 

Reports  of  Cases  decided  in  the  House 
of  Lords  upon  Appeal  from  Scotland, 
from  the  Commencement  of  the  Reign 
of  George  II.,  Vol.  I.  Part  L  By  J. 
Craigie  and  J.  S.  Stewart,  Esqs.  Advo- 
cates. 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  her  Persecu- 
tions, Sufferings,  and  Trials,  &c.  Fools- 
cap 8vo,  78.  6d. 

Remarks  on  the  Exclusion  of  Officers 
of  his  Majesty's  Service  from  the  Staff 
of  the  Indian  Army  f  and  on  the  Present 
State  of  the  European  Soldier  ui  India, 
whether  as  regards  his  Services,  Health, 
or  Moral  Character;  with  a  few  of  the 
most  eligible  means  of  modifyiog  the  one 
and  improving  the  other,  advocated  and 


considered.     By  a  King's  Officer.     8vo» 
sewed. 

Terms  of  Proceedings  before  the  She^ 
riff-Courts  in  Scotland ;  also,  before  the 
Sheriffs  as  Commissaries  within  their  re- 
spective Jurisdictions,  and  before  the 
Burgh,  Dean  of  Guild,  Justice  of  Peace, 
and  Baron  BaiUe  CouVts.  By  T.  Bu- 
chanan Drummond,  Writer,  Edinburgh. 
8vo,  10s.  6d. 

Lumsden  and  Son's  Glasgow  Memo- 
randum-Book. 

The  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Medical 
Science,  (to  be  continued  quarterly,)  No. 
I.      6s. 

Janus,  or  the  Edinburgh  Literary  Al- 
manack for  1826.     12s. 

Literary  Gems.     In  two  parts.     One 
vol.  post  8vo.    With  vignette  title-page. 
The  following  School-books  for  the 
use  of  the  Edinburgh  Academy : — 
LRuddiman's  Latin  Rudiment^  with  Al- 
terations and  a  Vocabulary.  12mo,  2s. 
bound* 
IL    OutTmes  of  Ancient  and  Modern 

Geography.  12mo,  3s.  6d.  bound. 
III.  T^e  Primitives  of  the  Greek  Lan- 
guage. 12mo,  Is.  6d.  bound. 
An  Outline  of  tlie  Alterations  in  the 
Forms  of  Process  in  the  Courts  of  Law 
in  Scotland,  and  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
By  a  Member  of  the  Faculty  of  Advo- 
cates.    8vo,  price  Is. 
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Monthly  Register. 

MONTHLY  BEGISTER 


CFeb. 


Wheal. 
Ist,..  34s.  6d. 
2d,  ...32s.  Od. 
3d9...29s.  Od. 


EDINBURGH. 

Barley. 
1st,.. .31s.  Od: 
2d,  ...29s.  Od. 
3d,  ...27s;  Od. 


an,  11. 

Oats. 

1st, 2l8.  6d. 

2d, 19s.  Od. 

3d, 16s.  Od. 


Beef  (17i  oz.  per  lb.)  Os.  4|d.  to  Os. 
Glutton     .     .     .     .     Os.  44d.  to  Os. 

Veal Os.  Gd. 

Pork Os.  dd. 

Lamb,  per  quarter  •     Os.  Od. 
Tallow,  per  stdne  .    7s.  Od. 


Average  of  Wheat  £1,  11*.  Ad,  2-12ths. 
Tuesday^  Jan.  17* 


Pease  &  Beans. 
lst,»....22s.  6d. 

2d, 20s.^0d. 

3d,  ITs.Od. 


8d.  Quartern  Loaf  .  .  Os. 
8d.  '  New  Potatoes  (28  lb.)  Is. 
Od.  Fresh  Butter,  per  lb.  Is, 
7d.  Salt  ditto,  per  cwt.  lOOs. 
Od.  Ditto,  per  lb.  •  •  Is. 
Od.     EggS)  per  dozen      .     Is. 

HADDINGTON.— Jan.  6. 


to  Is. 
toOs. 
toOs. 
to  8s. 


Wheat. 
1st,  .•••32s.  6d. 
2d,  ....30s.  6d. 
3d,  ....27s.  Od. 


1st 


Barley. 

,  ...  30s.  Od. 


2d,  ...  27s.  Od. 
3d,  ...  24s.  Od. 


Oats. 
1st,  ...  21s.  Od. 
2d,  ...  19s.  Od. 
3d,   ...  16s.  Od. 


Average  of  Wheat  £1,  10*.  Ud,  11.12ths, 


Pease. 
1st,   .   21s.  Od. 
2d,  ...  19s.  Od. 
3d,  ...  17s.  Od. 


8d.  to  Os.  9d. 
Od.  to  Os.  Od. 
6d.  to  Is.  8d. 
Od.  tolOiis.  Od. 
Od.  to  Is.  2d. 
2d.  to    Os.  Od. 


Beans. 

1st, 21s.  Od. 

2d,  19s.  Od. 

3d,  17s.  Od. 


Average  Prices  of  Corn  in  England  and  Wales,  from  the  Returns  received  in  the  Week 

ended  Jan,  7« 
Wheat,  60s.  Id.— Barley,  378. 2d.— Oats,  21s.  lid.— Rye,  i3s.  Id.— Beans,  41s.  2d.— Pease,  45s.  9d. 


London, 

Wheat,  red,  old 
Red,  new;  .  . 
Fine  ditto  .  . 
Superfine  ditto 
White,  .  .  . 
Fine  ^tto  .  . 
Superfine  ditto 
Rye  .... 
Barley,  .  . 
Fine  ditto  .  . 
'Superfine  ditto. 
Malt  .... 
Fine  .... 
Hog  Pease  . 
Maple  .  .  . 
Maple,  fine 


Corjt  Exchange,  Jan,, 2, 

»,      s.  s,      t. 

0  to    0  White  pease  .     42  to  46 

45  to  50  Ditto,  boilers  .    52  to  54 

56  to  60  Small  Beans,newl5  to  48 

—  to  —  Ditto,  old   .    .     52  to  53 
50  to  58  Tick  ditto,  new   38  to  42 

60  to  63  Ditto,  old  .  40  to  45 
64  to  65  Feed  oats  .  25  to  2" 
32  to  40  Fine  ditto  .  .  28  to  29 
28  to  32  Poland  ditto  .  26  to  28 
38  to  40  Fine  ditto  .  .  29  to  32 
00  to  00  Potato  ditto  28  to  31 
55  to  60  Fine  ditto  .    .    32  to  33 

61  to  63 Scotch    .    .    .'     0  to    0 

42  to  44  Flour,  per  sack   55  to  60 

43  to  45  Ditto,  seconds     50  to  55 

—  to  —  Bran,         .    .    11  to  12 


», 


Wheat,  per  70  lb. 


Liverpool,  Jan,  3. 
d,    i,    d. 


s.  d,    s,  d. 


En; 
Ok 
Scotch 
Irish  . 
Bonded 


8 

8 
8 
3 


9  to 
•     to 
4  to 
4  to 
9to 


9 
9 
4 

6 
6 
5 


6 
10 
10 


Seeds  ^  ^c, 

s.      s,  d. 

Tares,  per  bsh.  3  to  6  0 
Must.  White, .  16  to  32  0 

—  Brown,  new  18  to  *4  0 
Turnips,  bsh.    10  to  16  0 

—  Red  &  neen  0  to  —  0 

—  White,  0  to—  0 
Caraway,  cwt.  34  to  37- « 
Canary. ^rqr.  94  to  100  0 
Cinque  Foin     36  to  42  0 


S,        4,  d. 

Ryg  Grass,  24  to  33  0 
Ribgrass,  .  .  38  to  50  0 
Clover,  red  c^'t.50  to  76  0 
—  White  ...  56  to  72  0 
Foreign  red      48  to  65 

White   0  to  — 

Coriander  «  .  12  to  16 
Trefoil .   ...  18  to  36 


Rape  Seed,  per  last,  £25,  to  £26,  lOs. 


Barley,  per  60  lbs. 
Eng.  ...    5    3  to 
Scotch  .      4     9  to 
Irish  .  .      4   8  to 
Foreign    ...   to     _ 
Pats,  per  45  lb. 
Eng.  ...  3    3  to   3  6i 
Irish   ...  3    4  to   3    6 
Scotch  .  .  3    3  to   3  6i 
For.  in  bond  — .  to   — 
Do.dut.fr.    —   to   — 
Rye,p6rqr.38  0  to  42 
Malt  per  b.  S    0  to   9 
—Middling  7    6  to    8 
Beans,perq. 
English  .    44  0  to  50 
Irish   .  .     45  0  to  48 
Rapeseed    —  0  to  — 
Pease,grey  —  0  to  — 
—White  .   —  0  to  — 
Flour,  English, 
p.240lb.fine50  0to52 
llrish,2ds   47  0to50 


Amer.p.  1961b. 

9'Sweet,U.S.  —     to  — 
|Do.inbond—  — 

6!Sour  bond  0  0  to  0  0 
Oatmeal,  per  240  lb. 
English  30  0  to  34  0 
Scotch  .  .  —  0  to  —  0 
Irish  ...  29  0  to  33  0 
Bran,p.241b.—    to    —    - 

Butter,  Beef,  ^c, 

Butter,p.cwt.  s,  d, 
Belfast,        96  0  to  98  0 
Newry  .  .  80  0  to  86  0 
Waterford   80  0  to  84  0 
Cork,pic.2d,  90   to  92  0 
M  dry  —   0  to  — 
OlBeef,  p.  tierce. 
0-.Mess     100  0  to  120  0 
3  —  p.  barrel  —  0  to  —  0 

Pork,  p.  bl. 
0  -.  Mess  .  70  0  to  80  0 
0— half  do.  36  0  to  41  0 
0  Bacon,  p.  cwt. 
0  Short  mids.  50  0  to  52  0 
0  Sides  .  .  48  0  to  50  0 
Hams,  dry,  —  0  to  —  6 
O'Green  .  .  —  0  to  —  0 
0|Lard,rd.p.c.510  to—  0 


Weekly  Price  of  Stocks,  from  Ist  to  22d  Dec,  1825. 


1st 


Bank  stock, 
3  per  cent,  reduced, 
3  per  cent,  consols, 
34  per  cent,  consols,^. 
34  per  cent,  reduced. 
New  4  per  cent,  ann, 
India  stock,, 
bonds,. 


^>»»i^#»»»»#>»^»^»o#^^»-^»^#^^^»i»^^»i^^^^^^^#»^# 


rf>»^»-^'*<^^i^*'^<>^#^#>^»^»^»>^*»'^<» 


t  ^»'^#rf<*»»*>^ 


»^#^>»^>#i^>#^»irf>*rf»»*^y 


Exchequer  bills,,*-^ 
Exchequer  bills,  sm. 
Consols  for  ace. 


^^■^»^#'^»^».»i»^^^l»^»»^N»^»»^^^>#.^l»^^rfV 


liong  Annuities,, 
French  5  per  cents. 


214  16 
81i  2 
82 
90i 
89f  90| 
99|  lOOl 
248^ 
lOdis. 
11  17  dis. 


8th. 


213  \ 
824  83 


15th. 


200  2 

79i  m 


891  90| 
89  J 


15  18  dU. 

18  10  dis. 

9  15  10  dis. 

83i  84| 

20  19| 

97f. 


864   I 
84|  87i 


50  70  dis. 

13  32  dis. 

5  9  dis. 

82J  I 

18|  19 

95f. 


22d. 


854  87 
854  87 


15  20  dis. 
15  35  dis. 

5  10  dis. 

80|  I 

18|  19J 

95f.  25c. 


11 


MzTEoBOLOOiCAL  T*aLCi,  txtTaeUdJHmtk*  BtgUer  kift  M  Xdlabnrg 
ObffTMMry,  C«H—  MIf. 

H.B^The  obHntlou  m  midi  tiries  evBT  ^>  ■(  BlB>  Cdnk.  toiHDa,  ad  ftm  a-da 
1.,. J  «, ._  -.-  ....  .~ ^  .V,  g,^  cotama,  li  ukai  bj  thi 


4*flii^ofnii^     «    i  l-0t 


«&4 


Appaintments,  Promotions,  Sfc. 


CFek 


APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  &c 


Brevet      J.  F.  Fulton,  late  of  92  F.  local  rank  of      27 
Lt.  Col.  on  Continent  of  Europe, 

24  Nov.  1825      80 
Cor.  M'Mahon,  13  Dr.  Riding  Master 
to  Cav.  Depot,  Maidstone,  with  local 
rank  of  Lt  1  Dec.      32  F. 

4  Life  G.  Cor.  and  Sub-Lt.  Vyner,  Lt  by  purch. 
vice  Upton,  prom.  24  Nov. 

Ens.  Hon,  G.  W.  Kinnaird,  Cor.  and 
Sub-Lt  do.      34 

3  Cor.  and  Sub-Lt  Howard,  Lt  by  purch. 

vice  Smith,  prom.  29  Oct 

Hon,  C.  F.  Berkeley,  Cor.  and  Sub-Lt 

do. 
G.  C.  Mostyn,  Cor,  and  Sub-Lt  by      37     • 

purch.  vice  Cunynghame,  ret       do. 

4  Dr.  G.  Cor.  Webster,  from  12  Dr.  Lt  by  purch. 

vice  Wemyss,  prom.  17  Nov. 

Owen,  from  1  Dr.  do.  by  purch. 

vice  Stamer,  prom.  1  Dec.      39 

5  — —  Hampton,  do.  by  purch.  vice  Ram- 

say, prom.  10  do. 

C.  Stewart,  Cor.  do. 

6  Cor.  Hay,  Lt  by  purch.  vice.  Harvey, 

prom.  3  do.      40 

G.  A.  F.  Heathcote,  Cor.  do. 

1  Dr.       J.  S.  Pitman,  do.  by  purch.  vice  Owen,      41 

4  Dr.  G.  1  do. 

6  Serf.  Maj.  Dickson,  Quar.  Mast,  vice 

Kerr,  dead  24  Nov. 

12  F.  A.  Hyde,  Cor.  by  purcb.  vice  Web-      46 

ster,  4  Dr.  G.  17  do. 

Hosp.  As.  Jemmett,  As.  Surg,  vice  Egan, 

60  F.  15  Dec. 

14  Cor.  Duff,  Lt.  by  purch.  vice  Musgrave, 

ret  10  do. 

Rooke,  do.  by  purch.  vice  Gilpin, 

prom.  24  do. 

6  — ^Jellard,  do.  by  purch.  vice  M*- 

Mahon,  prom.  16  Nov. 

Seward,  do.  by  purch.  vice  Cure-      48 

ton,  prom.  17  do. 

D.  Surges,  Cor.  do. 
IF. Gds. Lt  Stanley,  Lt  and  Capt  by  purch. 

vice  Tinling,  prom.  10  Dec. 

J.  Dixon,  Ens.  and  Lt  do.       49 

Coldst  G.  Lt  Hay,  Lt  and  Capt.  by  purch.  vice 

Lord  Hotham,  prom.  24  do. 

J.  H.  Pringle,  Ens.  and  Lt  do. 

4  F.  Ens. Ward,  from  1  VetBn.|Ens.  7  April      58 

7  As.  Surg.  Dillon,  from  3  Vet  Bn.  As. 

Surg.  1  Dec. 

8  Gent  Cadet  W.  Chearnley,  from  R.      59 

Mil.  Coll.  Ens.  by  purch.  vice  New- 
ton, prom.  26  Nov.       60 

Ens.  Byron,  Lt  by  purch.  vice  Diroro, 
r)rom.  17  Dec. 

W.  L.  Worthington,  Ens.  do. 

9  Lt  Newton,  from  h.  p.  Lt  paying  diff. 

8  do. 
11  —  Moore,  Adj.  vice  Doyle,  prom. 

15  do. 

15  —  Drury,  from  h.  p.  21  D.  Lt  paying      62 

diff.  Vice  Clinton,  23  F.  1  do. 

Maj.  Macintosh,  Lt  CoL  by  purch.  vice 

Davidson,  ret  15  do. 

Bt.  M^.  Grierson,  Maj.  do. 

16  Hosp.  As.  Gifbey,  As.  Surg.  vioe|Tighe,      64 

22  F.  8  do. 

19  Ens.  Moorhead,  Lt.   by  purch.  vice 

Berkeley,  prom.  3  do.       65 

G.  Williamson,  Ens.  do. 

J.  Mills,  do.  by  purch.  vice  Poore,  prom.      66 

do. 

Ens.  Hay,  Lt  by  purch.  vice  Graves, 

prom.  24  do. 

22  As.  Surg.  Tighe,  from  16  F»  As.  Surg. 

vice  Ingham,  3  Dr.  G.  8  do.       72 

23  Lt  Clinton,  from  13  F.  Lt  vice  Cotter, 

h.  p.  21  Dr.  rec.  diff.  1  do. 

24  Ens.  and  Adj.  Riley,  rank  of  Lt  15  do. 

25  Lt  Sweeny,  from  48  F.  Lt  vice  Small, 

prom.  23  Nov. 

—  Poimden,  from  h.  p.  42  F.  Lt  vice 
Smart,  52  F.  24  do.      73 


Ens.  Dumford,    Lt    by  purch.  vice 

Knox,  ret  15  Dec. 
Mansel,  Lt  by  purch.  vice  Steu. 

art,  prom.  1  do. 

W.  H.  Mounsey,  Ens.  do. 

Ens.  Slacke,  Lt  vice  Waymouth,  92 

F.  8"Dec. 

Serj.  Maj.  Oke,  Adj.  and  Ens.  vice 

Moore,  res.  Adj.  only  do. 

Ens.  Milner,  Lt  by  purch.  vice  Har- 
ford, prom.  3  do. 
A.  Home,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice  Houa- 

toun,  prom.  19  Nov. 

R.  H.  Webster,  Ens.  by  purch.  8  Dec. 
Ens.  Eraser,  Lt  by  puxxUi.  vice  Free- 
man, prom.  15  do. 

Ord,  from  54  F.  Ens.  do. 

— —  Marsham,  from  40  F.  Ens.  vice 

Guinness,  41  F.  16  do. 

Hosp.  As.  Da  vies.  As.  Surg.     24  Nov. 
Lt  Sturt,  Capt  by  purch.  vice  Cox, 

ret  15  Dec 

Ens.  Hall,  Lt  do. 

W.  Y.  Moore,  Ens.  do. 

J.  B.  Oliver,  do.  by  purch.  vice  Mars- 
ham,  37  F.  16  do. 
Lt  Versturme,  from  h.  p.  1  Huss.  Ger. 

Leg.  Lt  vice  Harrison,  75  F.7  do. 
Ens.  Guiimess,  from  37  F.  Lt  vice 

Read,  ret.  16  do. 

Lt.  Farwell,  from  h.  p.  Lt  vice  Madi- 

gan,  Quar.  Mast.  24  Nov. 

Ens.  Ingram,  Lt  by  purch.  vice  Stuart, 

prom.  3  Dec. 

J.  Davies,  Ens.  do. 

Lt  Madigan,'Quar.  Mast  vice  Barfoot, 

h.  p.  24  Nov. 

Capt  Clarke,  M^.  by  purch.  vice  Wal- 

hs,  ret.  11  Dec. 

Lt.  Parker,  Capt.  do. 

Ens.  Mackworth,  Lt  by  purch.  vice 

Sweeny,  25  F.  8  do. 

——  Thompson,  f^om  62  F.  Ens.     do. 
Lt  Morphett,  Adj.  vice  Weston,  prom. 

15  do. 
—  Monis,  Capt  vice  Johnston,  dead 

Ido. 
Ehis.  Browne,  Lt  do. 

A.  Daniell,  Ens.  do. 

Gent  Cadet  J.  Kinlock,  from  R.  Mil. 

Coll.   Ens.  by  purch.  vice   Mann, 

prom.  17  Nov. 

G.  N.  Harwood,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice 

Cockell,  14  F.  3  Dec. 

2d  Lt  Evans,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 

Heslop,  prom.  1  do. 

E.  Chambers,  2d  Lt,  do. 

Maj.  Fitz-Gcrald,  Lt  CoL  by  purch. 

vice  Galiffe,  ret.  25  do. 

Capt  Pearse,  Maj.  by  purch.  vice  Im 

Thum,  ret  do. 

■  Manners,  do.  by  purch.         do. 

Ens.  Bagot,  Lt  by  piuch.  vice  Brooke, 

prom.  10  do. 

Kane,  from  91  F.  Ens.  do.' 

P.  Le  Conteur,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice 

Thompson,  48  F. 
Ens.   Ken  yon,  Lieut 

Mair,  99  F. 
E.  Wright  Ens. 
Capt   Madean,  Maj. 

(Jlutteibuck,  ret 
Ens.  Goldie,  Maj.  by  purch.  vice  Gould, 

prom.  10  do. 

Herbert  from  93  F.  Ens.  do. 

— —  Bailey,  from  h.  p.  64  F.  Ens.  vie* 

Newsome,  cane.  15  do. 

Lieut.  Blair,  Capt.  by  puicb.  vice  Hall 

19  Nov. 
Ens.  Neill,  Lieut.  do. 

T.  H.  Duthie,  Ens.  do. 

Ens.  Gartshore,    Lt  by  purch.   vic« 

Woollcombe,  90  F.  24  Dec 

Baillie,  from  73  F.  Ens.  do. 

Gent  Cadet  F«  DumaresquCj  firom  R. 


8  do. 

by  purch.  vice 

24  Nov. 

do. 

by  purch.  vice 

15  Dec. 


18960 
73 


Appoinimn»it»  Promotions^  Sfp.. 


74 


85 
88 
90 
93 


MIL  ColL  Bni.  by  puroh.  vice  Wid- 
rington,  prom.  17  Dec ' 

Gent.  Cadet  H.  B.  Hanrey,  ftom  R. 
Mil.  ColL  Eni.  by-purch.  vice  Bail- 
lie  72  F.  24  do* 

C.  Purcell,  Ens.  by  purch.  Yice  Brown, 
Cape  Corps  10  Nov. 

Lt.  Daviesj  from  h.  p.  18  F.  Paym. 
vice  Hassard,  dead  1  Dec 

Hon.  C.  S.  Clements,  Ens.  by  purch. 
vice  Taylor,  prom.  8  do. 

H.  Onslow,  Ens.  bypurdi.  vice  Kin- 
naird,  1  Life  Gds.  24  Nov. 

Lt  Woollcombe,  from  7*  F.  Capt.  by 
purch.  vice  Holmes,  prom.  24  Dec. 

Suig.  M'Lachlan,  from  2  W.  L  R. 
Surg,  vice  Mann,  h.  p.  1  do. 

F.  A.  Gouluen,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice 
Herbert,  G6F.  10  do. 

L.  Arthur,  Capt.  by  purch.  vice  White, 
ret.  8  do. 

Ens.  Drummond,  Lt.  do. 

F.  A.  Blachford,  Ens.  do. 

Ens.  Randolph,  Lt.  by  vice  purch.  Gil- 
lies, 7  Dr.  17  Nov. 

Gent.  Cadet  H.  Bathiuvt,  from  R.  Mil. 

CoU.  Ens.  do. 

2  W.  L  R.  Staff  Ait.  Surg.  Prosser,  Surg.  M'Lach- 

lan.  iio  P.  1  Dec. 

Lt  Clarke,  Capt.  vice  Sutherland,  33  F. 

8  do. 

Ens.  MacDonnell,  Lt  do. 

J.  Allen,  Ens.  do. 

C.  C.  Inf.  Capt  Bush,  Arora  h.  p.  21  Dr.  C«pt 
vice  Briggs,  cane  15  do. 

R.Af.C.C.E.  Miller,  Ens.  vice  Hartley,  dead 

24  Nov. 

As.  Surg.  Fergusson,  Surg,  vice  Stew- 
art, prom.  do. 

Hosp.  As.  Cahill  As.  Surg.  do. 

Ens.  Godwin,  Lt  vice  Sulpleton,  dead 

8  Dec. 

E.  Waring,  Ens.  do. 

Ordnance  Department. 
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Roj/al  Artillciy, 

2d  Capt 


Lawlor,  from  h.  p.  2d  Capt. 
vice 'Steel,  h.  p.  .  6  Noy. 

Hospital  Staff. 

Dcp.  Insp.  Strachanl  Insp.  by  Brevet 

27  May 

Forbes,  do.  do. 

Surg.  Stewart,  from  Afir.  CoL  Corps, 

Surg.  24  Nov. 

Hosp.  Mate  J.  C.  Barker,  As.  Surg.  do. 

B.  de  St  Croix,  do.  1  Dec 

J.  Thompson,  Hosp.  As.  24  Nov. 

M.  J.  Bramley,  do.  do. 

M.  Bardin,         do.  do. 

J.  Sidney,  do.  1  Dec. 

W.  Stewart,       do.  do. 

E.  Greatrex,      do.  do. 

P.  Robertson,    do.  do. 

D.  A.  Madoed,  do.  do. 

A.  Duncan,       da  do. 

W.  G.  Byrne,    do.  8  do* 

J.  S.  Chapman,  do.  do. 

Unattached. 

To  be  Lt.  ColoneU 

Brcv.  Maj.  Lord  Hotham,  from  Coldst 
Gds.  24  Dec  1825 

To  bt  Majors, 

Capt  Tidling,  from  1  F.  Gds.  10  Dec 

Holmes,  from  90  F.  21  do. 

Brooksbank,  ftom  26  F.        do. 


To  be  Captains. 

Lieut  Berkeley,  from  93  F.        1  Dec 

Harford,  from  34  F.  do. 

■  Doyle,  from  11  F.  do. 

—  Stuart,  from  46  F.  do. 

Harvey,  from  6  Dr.  Gds.       do, 

WUlington,  from  25  F.  do. 

Brooke,  from  4  Dr.  Gds.  10  do. 

Musgrave,  from  14  Dr.         do. 

Ramsay,  from  5  Dr.  Gds.      do. 

Gould,  from  66  F.  do. 

Brooke,  from  62  F.  do. 

Portman,  fW>m  7  Dr.  do. 

— —  Ilaggerstone,  from  83  F.  17  do. 
— —  Dirom,  from  8  F.  do. 


Lieut  Oilpki*  flNNn  14  Dr. 

—  Graves,  firom  19  F. 
'           Richaxdion*  flrom  55  F. 
— —  Forbes,  from  92  F. 
— —  Chcape,  from  30  F. 

—  Glover,  ftom  2  W.  I.  R. 
To  U  LUuietuttUs, 

Ens.  Lc^h,  from  46  F. 
— —  Poore,  from  19  F. 
2d  Lt  Mason,  firom  60  F. 
Ens.  Frendi,  from  86  F. 

Griffiths,  firom  25  F. 

To  be  Ensigns, 

J.  M.  Graham 
T.  K.  Holmes. 


9U 

S4J)M* 

do* 
do. 
do* 
do. 
do^ 

IDm. 

do. 

do. 
17  do. 
24dow 

10  Dee. 
24  do. 


Exchanges. 

Major  Willin^^n,  from  17  Dr.  ree.  difll  wHfa  Ma- 
jor Lord  Bmgham,  h.  p. 
■  Stewart,  fVom  75  F.  ree.  difll  with  Mi^av 

Lord  C.  S.  Churchill,  h.  p. 
Bt.  Major  Baines,  from  32  F.  ree  difll  with  Ci^t 

Palk,  h.  p. 
Capt  Hovenden,  from  31 F.  xec  difll  wiUi  Capt 

Locker,  h.  p.  8  Dr. 

■       A.  Frascr,  from  42  F.  lec  difll  with  Capt 

Brerrton,  h.  p.  3  W.  I.  R. 
Allman,  firom  48  F.  ree.  diffi  with  Capt. 

Stuart,  h.  p. 
— —  Doran,  from  59  F.  tec  difll  with  Capt 

Courtayne,  h.  p. 

Johnstone,  from  62  F.  ree  di£f  with  Capt< 


Brooke,  h.  p. 
,j,       Mofikt  from  66  F.  ree  difll  with  Capt 
^urke,  h.  p.  7  Gar.  Bn. 
Lieut  Barrington,  from  5  Dr.  Gds.  ree  dilC  with 

Lieut  Streatfield,  h.  p. 
— — —  Sidley,  from  IS  Dr.  ree  difll  with  Lieut. 

Bame,  b.  ]>. 

Sinclair,!  from 


26  F.  ree  difll  with  Ueut 
Macdonald,  h.  p.  92  F. 

Tinling,  from  34  F.  ree  difll  with  Lieut 

Hon,  G.  Upton,  h.  p. 

Mansell,  from  62  F.  ree  difll  with  Lieut 


Anstruther,  h.  p. 
'  Stewart,  from  93  F.  ree  difll  with  Lieut 

Hill,  h.  p.  23  F. 
Ens.  Grant,  from  14  F.  ree  di£  with  Ens.  Lord 

Elphinstone,  h.  p.  32  F. 
— —  Shaw,  from  92  F.  ree  difll  with  Ens.  Morris 

son,  h.  p. 
Paym.  Anderson,  from  ^  F.  ree  di£  with  Paym. 

Grant  89  F. 
Surg.  Hamilton,  from  3  F.  ree  difll  with  Surg. 

Waring,  39  F. 
As.  Surg.)Lorimer,  from  17  Dr.  ree  difll  with  As. 

Surg.  Holmes,  h.  p. 

Resignations  and  Retirements* 

CoL  Davidson,  15  F. 
Lt  CoL  Galiffb,  60  F. 

Hon,  W.  Collyear,  h.  p.  28  Dr. 

— Pelly,  h.  p.  56  F. 

Uawkshaw,  h.  p.  91  F. 

Major  Wallis,  46  F. 

Im  Thurn,  60  F. 

Clutterbuck,  65  F. 

Shawe,  h.  n,  6  Gar.  Bn. 

— —  Maunsell,  h.  p.  39  F. 
Barney,  h.  p.  89  F. 

Bridge,  h.  p.  63  F. 

St  Paul,  h.  p.  1  Prov.  Bn.  of  MIL 

Cox,  39  F. 

White,  93  F. 
■  Maclean,  h.  p.  Boureon  Regt 
■   ■    ■   Bowman,  h.  p.  91  F. 

Macnamara,  n.  p.  9  F. 

Carter,  h.  p.  Sicilian  R%. 

— — —  Barett,  h.  p.  37  F. 

Jones,  h.  p.  32  F. 

-■■     "  Allman,  h.  p.  48  F. 

M'Killigin.h.  p.  Sheffield  Reg. 

~—~  Ear/ Q/*  Belfast,  h.  p.  1  Dr. 

Lloyd,  h.  p.  96  F. 

Hicks,  h.  p.  10  F. 

Temple,  b.  p.  1  Prov.  Bn.  of  MiL 

Brasicr,  h.  p.  7  Gar,  Bn« 

Bird,  h.  p.  &  F. 

—  ■■ '  -■  Brcreton,  h.  p.  4  F* 
Lieut  Musgrave,  9  Drl 
Knox,  27  F. 


Capt 


AppoMiiuntt,  Prtmtiiimt,  ^c 


CFeb. 


Unit  RetAi  ki  F. 

Berkeley.  85  F. 

Walker,  n*  p.  16  Dr< 

Fraaer,  h.  p.  83  F. 

Heard,  h.  p.  100  F.* 

Procter,  h.  p.  GO  F. 
-— —  Abercromby,  late  9  Vet.  Biu 
Em.  Simpkins,  h.  p.  34  F. 
— —  Johnson,  h.  p.  8  Gar.  Bn. 

Apjxnnfments  CaneeUed. 
CapL  Briggs,  Cape  C!orM 
•^— —  Musgrave,  h.  p.  unatt. 
Ena.  Newsome,  66  F. 
As.  Surg.  Maginn,  12  Dr. 

Giffioey,  14  F. 

— >——  Evers,  86  F. 

.  Ktijh  Med.  StaS, 

Superseded^ 
Ens.  WhaUey*  27  F. 

Deaths. 

Gen.  Arch.  Campbell,  late  of  Breadalbane  Fenq. 
Lt.  Gov.  of  Fort  Aiigustus,  London  1  Dec.  1825 
Lt  Gen.  G.  Stewart,  late  II  A.  Bh.  Lambeth 

13  Nov. 
Capt  Forbes,  47  F.  Pandang,  Bengal  1  April 

— — —  Redmond,  89  F. 

—  Campbell,  Ceylon  R^.  Kandy       18  Jmie 
•  Auber,  Ceylon  Reg.  Prome,  Burmese  feer^ 


ntory 
— —  Craig,  2  R.  Vet  Bn.  Coleraine 

Tregent,  ret.  full  pay  R.  Mar. 

——  Oates^  h.  p.  R.  Mar. 


21  Nov. 

29  Sept. 

21  Oct. 


iML  8tlzUiig^b«#.8Dr.GilUMUlk«iieirGlii. 
kan  IDet 

■I-  ■    1  Mm^,  h.  p.  African  Corps,  Dublin 

16  Nov. 

Lieut.  Murray,  4.Dr.  Kaira,  Bombay        22  July 

Codd,  37  F.  Rangoon  15  May 

Vincent,  48  F.  Nov. 

—— —  WilUnson,  77  F.  on  board  the  Loyal  Bri- 
ton transport  148 

Hughes,  2  W.  t  R.  8  D«e. 

Jessop,  2  W.  h  R.    ' 

I  Sober,  h.  p.  14  Dr. 

..  Bulkley,  h.  p.  22  Dr.  Kaira,  Bombay 

11  Aug. 

■  Lyster,  h.  p.  100  F.  Wexword        15  Nov. 

-i Mainwarbig,  h.  p.  119  F.  Whitmore,  Staf- 
fordshire 7  Dec. 

2d  Lieut.  Rotnnson,  R.  Art.  London  5  Dec. 

— — — —  Meares,  R.  Mar.  St  do. 

p-  Willcocks,  h,  p.  do.  2  July 

Ens.  M'Cance,  late  4  Vet.  Bn.  7  Sept. 

Adj.  Lt.  Stephens,  R.  MaJr.  4  July 

— —  Dickson,  h.  p.  French's  Rec.  Corps  11  Nov. 

Comfnissariat  DepartmenU 
Dep.  Com.  Gen.  Winter,  Newfoundland  21  Nov. 

Medical  Department, 
Dep.  Insp.  Staff  Surg.  Sharpc,  Demerara     9  Oct. 
Staff  As.  Surg.  Allen,  Demerara  17  do. 

■    Teevan,  Stony  Hill,  Jamaica 

28  Sept. 
As.  Surg.  Fenton,  48  F.  Trichinopoly,  Madras 

20  May 
.  Raleigh,  93  F.  West  Indies  Sept. 


Alphabetical  List  of  £kgli8R  Bankruptcies,  announced  between  (he  23d 
of  Sept.  and  the  19th  of  Nov.  1825 ;  extracted  from  the  London  Gazette. 


Anderson,  C.  Lawrence  Pountney,  Hill-place, 
flour-factor. 

Almond,  R.  Abington,  grocer. 

Alaebo,  J.  R.  De,  Bank-buildings,  merchant. 

Ashby,  G.  S.  Lombard-street,  engraver. 

Ashton,  S.  Birmingham,  iron-foimder  and  chap- 
man. 

Ashby,  R.  S.  Lombard-street,  engraver. 

Asprey,  St  Georae,  Hanover  Square,  silversmith. 

Astley,  R.  and  E.  Hickman,  Shrewsbury,  smiths. 

Aungier,  M.  Marchmount-street,  bill-broker. 
■Baker,  F.  Hendon,  potter. 

Baker,  W.  S.  W.  H.  Kensington-lane,  silk-hat- 
manufacturer. 

Baker,  S.  Wood-street,  Cheapeide,  victuallo*. 

Bannister,  J.  Worcester,  victualler. 

Barber,  M.  Morton  Banks,  York,  maltster. 

Barham,  T.  Warwick,  slater. 

Barker,  P.  Cambridge,  grocer. 

Beatham,  C.  J.  Tabemade-row,  pickle-dealer. 

Bennattar,  H.  Howford  buildings,  Fenchurch- 
street,  merchant. 

Bennett^  R.  Duckenfield,  scrivener. 

Binks,  G.  Balham-hill,  dealer. 

Bird,  T.  Liverpool,  broker. 

Blackband,  B.  Gnosall,  StaflEbrdshire,  grocer* 

Bland,  J.  Tysoe-stxeet,  Spa-fields,  baker. 

Bliaard,  W.  Petersham,  butcher. 

Blomfield,  J.  Fleet-market,  innkeeper. 

Bolton,  E.  and  W.  Sparrow,  Margwet-street,  up- 
holsterers. 

Booty,  M.  Nodehill,  Isle  of  Wight,  wine-mer- 
chant. 

"— isfield,  J.  Manchester,  merchant. 

ddock,  S.  Macclesfield,  silk-manufacturer, 
wster,  T.  Thundridge,  Hertford,  miller. 

Brealy,  Oakewrod,  Lancashire,  flannel-manu£ac- 

>    turer. 

Britten,  W.Jim.  Northampton,  leather-aeller. 

Bromley,  Mary,  and  J.  GiUings,   Commerdal- 
-oad,  dieesemongers. 

>wn,  J.  Upper  Thombaugh-street,  Cold  Har- 
bour-lane, ouilder. 

Brunton,  J.  Southwick,  Durham,  ship-builder. 

Brown,  J.  and  J.  Thompson,  Fenchurch-street, 
merchants. 

Buchanan)  C.  Woolwich,  shoemaker. 

Buckley,  J.  Manchester,  cotton-raAnufacturer. 

Bum,  J.  New-street,  Coven^garden,  grocer. 

BunMU,  W.  S*  New  London-street,  merchant. 

Bumell,  F.  J.  St  Mary-hill,  ship  and  insurance, 
broker. 

Carmichael,  J.  Birmingham,  dealer. 

Harrington,  W.  Fore<street,  chewemonger. 


Cather,  W.  Liverpool,  merchant, 

ChafflD,  C.  Wooten-under-Edge,  Gloucestershire, 
clothier. 

Chambers,  A.  H.  sen.  and  A.  H.  Chambers,  jun. 
New  Bond-street,  bankers. 

Childrens,  C.  C.  Brighton,  builder. 

Clarke,  J.  B.  Walworth  dealer. 

Coleman,  W.  Essex-street,  victualler. 

Collicolicott,  R.  S.  Weston,  Somerset,  clothier. 

Conway,   J.   Upper  Stamford-street,  Lambeth, 
builder. 

Cook,  H.  Whitney,  Oxfbrd,  glover. 

Cooper,  R.  Gloucester,  grocer. 

Cotterill,  G.  G.  Peter's-lane,  St  John-street,  pro- 
vision-merchant. 

Cowper,  G.  Oxford-street,  linen-draper. 

Cowper,  J.  Copthall-court,  merchant. 

Cranch,  W.  G.  Monkwell-atreet,  feather-merchant. 

Crown,  L.  Monkwearmouth,  Shore,  Durham, 
shipbuilder. 

Crook,  J.  C.  Watling-street,  cotton-yam  manu- 
facturer. 

Cullier,  W.  London-wall,  harness-maker. 

Cullier,  J.  IsUngton-green,  baker. 

Daniel,  J.  Newgate-street,  ficinge-manufacturer. 

Davies,  E.  Lambeth,  engineer. 

Davis,  M.  J.  Thanet^lace,  Strand,  boot-maker. 

Davies,  H.  and  R.  Hkmpton,  Bishop  Hereford, 
corn-dealers. 

Damant,  W.  Sudbury,  linen-draper. 

Dawkins,  J.  Southampton,  tailor. 

Dawson,  E.  Knaresborough,  butcher. 

Deacon,  T.  Trowbridge,  clothier. 

Death,  J.  Woodstock-street,  tailor. 

Dennett,  R.  Fulham-road,  cheesemonger. 

Deudney,  T.  Regent-place,  Brighton,  coal-mer- 
chant. 

Denton,  W.  Canterbury,  slater. 

Dibdin,  C.   Zion-place,  Waterloo-road,  music- 
seller. 

Dobson,  J.  and  W.  B.  Huddersfield,  bankers. 

Dolby,  J.  Catherine-street,  bookseller. 

Done,  W.  Talkoth-hill,  Stafford,  ribb(n>manufae- 

turer. 
Douglas,  R.  W.  G.  Weit  Hampnett,  coach-pro- 

pnetor. 
Dowding,  C.  Stepney-causeway,  cooper. 

Drake,  F.  New-street,  Covent^^den,  baker. 

Dufton,  S.   Oat-Ian^  NoUe^treet*  Cheapside, 
warehouseman. 

Dunham,  W.  Coleman-street,  victualler. 

Dyer,  J.  and  J.  Swayne,  C^vel-lane,  wool-itt- 

piers. 
Earlcv  J.  Liverpool,  dealer. 


i9a6r\ 


MonUkfy  Register. 


M7 


Euly,  H.  aid  T.  Mlnoriet,  frli6leAls  tlooMlterfc 
BdniMds,  R.  T.  Atktau  md  G.  Tynel  J,  Maid- 

ftone,  bankers. 
Edwards,  C.  Cambridge,  meney-soriyenfir. 
Edwards,  J.  Thames-bank,  ironfounder. 
Elford,  Sir  W.^Bart.,  J.  Tincomb,  and  J.  W. 

Clarke,  Plymouth,  bankers. 
Elgar,  W.  Castle^treet,  Holbom,  eoal-merdiant. 
Emott,  T.  Nottingham,  cabinet-maker. 
Etheredge,  P.  B.  Norwich,  manufacturer. 
Fatley,  B.  Manor-street,  Chelsea,  bricklayer. 
Fell,  H.  Grocer's-hall-court,  merchant. 
Fenn,  S.  Bell-street,  Edgeware-road,  oom-deaief. 
Field,  J.  Lambeth-road,  victualler. 


Jtenteg,  J.  Iidecffetf i     ^ 

Johnstm,  G.  and  H.  H«  New  boiid«Cx«et»Mi|  miA 

copper-plate  engrayers. 
Jupp,  E.  Camden^town,  builder, 
Kay,  T.  Hulme,  Manchester,  shopkeeper. 
Keilly,  J.  St  James's-streel,  milliner^ 
Kenworthy,  R.  and  J.  Bunnell,  Liyerpoo}>  Bier* 

diants. 
King,  W.  Unper  Park-piace«  Regent* s-park,  ear- 

penter  and  builder. 
Kirk,  E.  Manchester,  cotton-spinoer. 
Knife,.  J.  hm.  Harp-alley,  broka. 
Knight,  E.  and  J.  Wilkinson,  Great  HaeUmt 

York,  worsted-spinners. 


Fiestal,  A.  Great  Surrey-street,  Blackfiridrs-Toed,.     Knight,  A.  Maldon,  and  of  South  Minster,  Esaez, 


merchant. 

Finden,  J.  Upper  John-street,  Fitsrdy-square,  ar* 
chitect. 

Fisher,  J.  Taunton,  Somerset,  draper  and  .tea. 
dealer. 

Fisher,  R.  Low  Heskett,  Cumberland,  draper. 

Fibley,  S.  Harlesdon-green,  Harrow-road,  brick- 
layer. 

Flint,  T.  Burlington-arcade,  bocdcseller. 

Ford,  W.  Exeter,  nurseryman. 

Fowler,  M.  Birmingham,  grocer. 

Franklin,  R.  Wilmot-street,  Brunswick-square, 
tailor. 

Franklin,  J.  Chatham,  stage-coach  master. 

Fruer,  S.  Upper  Fountain-place,  City-road, 
builder. 

Fulljames,  A.  V.  Judd-street,  linen-draper.. 

Garbutt,  G.  Bishopwearmouth,  Durham,  book- 
seller. 

Garlick,  T.  Fleet-market,  undertaker. 

Gardner,  J.  jun.  Swallwell,  Durham,  yictualler* 

Gay,  J.  Quadrant,  Reg;nt^trcet,  engraver. 

Giberne,  Ann  and  SophJia,  New  Bond-street,  mil- 
liners. 

Gibbon,  A.  W.  F.  and  R.  Old  City-chambers, 
merchants. 

Gilbert,  C.  S.  Devonport,  chemist. 

Giles,  W.  Heston,  dealer. 

Crodden,  W.  Portsca,  carpenter. 

Goodyear,  T.  Aldersgate-street,  straw-hat  manu- 
facturer. /• 

Graham,  J.  jun.  Brigham,  Cumberland,  inn- 
keeper. 

Green,  S.  Kingsland,  plumber. 

Green,  T.  Ledbury,  Hereford,  corn-dealer. 

Gregory,  J.  Frome.  Selwood,  Somerset,  rope- 
maker. 

Gregory,  T.  Ealing,  bookseller. 

Gr^ory,  T.  B.  Drummond-street,  Euston-square, 
painter  and  glazier. 

Grosvenor,  W.  L.  sen.  E.  Chatter,  W.  L.  Grosve- 
nor,  jun.  and  C.  Rutt,  Comhill,  stationers. 

Gye,  J.  Walbrok,  wholesale-stationer. 

Gyc,  II.  Bath,  stationer. 

Habgood,  W.  St  John  Street,  Clerkenwell,  grocer. 

IlanseU,  J.  Clare-street,  linen-draper. 

Harding,  R.  Chapel-street,  Somers-town,  timber- 
merchant. 

Harker,  J.  C.  Old  Bond-street,  jeweller. 

Harpham,  R.  J.  Nottingham,  hosier. 

Harris,  G.  W.  and  C.  Evans,  Southunpton,  linen- 
draper. 

Harris,  J.  Norwich,  bombasin-dresser. 

Harrison.  T.  Fleet-market,  victualler. 

Harrop,  T.  Manchester,  merchant. 

Harwood,  W.  G.,  Crown-street,  Soho,  grocer. 

Hickman,  E.  Lombard-street,  bill-broker. 

Higgins,  P.  Nottingham,  baker. 

Higgs,  N.  Duke's-row,  Pimlico,  brewer. 

Higgs,  N.  and  R.  Hobbs,  Duke's-row,  Pimlioo, 
brewers. 

Hobbs,  R.  Duke's-row,  Pimlico,  brewer. 

Honeyboume,  J.  Portsea,  builder. 

Hooton,  R.  and  W.  Wilkes,  Birmingham,  iron- 
founders. 

Hope,  T.  Lawrence-lane,  merchant. 

Hopkins,  J.  Tooley-street,  currier. 

Horsfall,  W.  Wakefield,  York,  spirit-merchant. 

Horn,  J.  Liverpool,  block  and  puinp-maker. 

Houghton,  J.  and  S.  Trueman,  Radford,  Not- 
tingham, machine-makers  and  laoe-manuCsc- 
turers. 

Hughes,  W.  Mill-wall,  Poplar,  shipbuilder. 

Hughes,  G.  Bodedwin,  Anglesea,  snopkecper. 

Humphreys,  J.  Harlow,  builder. 

Hyart,  JBristol,  carpenter. 

Jackson,  J.  Hammersmith,  shopkeeper. 

Jackson,  J.  H.  Ritson,  Derbyshire,  ropemalwr. 

Jamt,  G.  Bath,  hatter. 

Jarvis,  J.  Brompton,  tailor. 


tsulor. 

Know,  J.  and  J.  W.  Bent  Mills,  near  Wikden, 
York,  cotton-spinners. 

Knowden,  D.  Store-street,  draper. 

Knewles,  L.  L.  Knowles,  jun.,  and  S.  H.  Knowlef, 
Gomersall,  York,  merchants. 

Lake,  J.  Broad-street,  Golden-square,  tailor. 

Lancefield,  J.  Littleboume,  builder. 

Langford,  T.  T.  Lamb's  Conduit-street,  china  and 

'   glassman. 

Lawson,  T.  Manchester,  cottoo-spinner. 

Lee,  W.  Charing-cross,  hosier. 

Leonard,  R.  Cheapside,  warehouseman. 

Levy,  J.  Church-street,  Minories,  silversmith. 

Lewis,  D.  Lampeter,  Pontstephen,  Cardigan,  inn- 
keeper. 

Lewis,  J.  Langibby,  Monmouth,  dealer. 

Liewis,  R.  Newport,  Monmouth,  tallow-chandler. 

Lewis,  J.  and  M.  Ecroyd,  Haggate,  Lancashire, 
cottou'spinners. 

Lingham,  T.  Tower-hiU,  wine>merchant. 

Lintott,  W.  LeadenhaU-market,  butdier. 

Lund,  J.  Dotton,  Lancaster,  siscr  and  factor.     . 

Maltby,  T.  and  U.  Buckland,  Gutter-lane,  lace 
merchant. 

Mansfield,  W.  sen.,  Bristol,  baker. 

Maidlow,  J.  Portland-town,  Regent^s^park,  build- 
er. 

M*Crum,  J.  and  E,  Ainsworth,  Liverpool,  com- 
mon brewer.  •. 

M'Guekin,  H.  Upper  St  Martin^s-Iane,  wine-mer- 
chant. 

M*Murdie,  W.  and  W.  C.  Pout,  Epping,  station- 
ers. 

Mash,  J.  Bordesley,  glass-cutter. 

Massey,  P.  Bristol,  hooper. 

Masters,  W.  Duke-strcet,  Aldgate,  woollen-dra- 
per. 

Meazies,  J.   Charles-street,    Manchester-square; 
tailor. 

Miller,  W.  Lower  Thames-street,  warehouseman. 

Milligan,  T.  Hanway-street,  haberdasher. 

Milnes,  J.  St  Katharine's-wharf,  Tower,  wharfin- 
ger. 

Millward,  J.  and  J.  G.  Lynch,  Upper  Thames- 
street,  dealers  and  chapmen. 

Mizen,  J.  Southwraxall,  Wilts,  baker. 

Moberley,  W.  Old  Broad-street,  merchant. 

Monks,  T.  Upper  Clapton,  bleacher. 

Morland,  H.  Dean-street,  Soho,  wine-merchant. 

Morris,  R.  and  W.  T.  Tower-street,  wine-mer- 
chant. 

Morris,  D.  F.  Robinson,  and  E.  Watson,  Liver- 
pool, tar  and  tuipentine-clistillers. 

Morris,  J.  jun.  Oxford-street,  wine-merchant. 

Morice,  O.  and  W.  L.  Lohr,  Norwich,  and  Milk- 
street,  manufacturers. 

Morton,  A.  A.  Rodick,  C.  Morton  and  E.  L.  Ro- 
dick,  Wellingborough,  Northampton,  bankers. 

Munday,  T.  Great  Marlborough-street,  cheese- 
monger. 

Murgatroyd,  J.  Halifax,  dealer. 

Murray,  C.  Bath,  hardwareman.         ^ 

Ncwnham,  H .  P.  Tower-hiU,  flour-dealer. 

Newton,  J.  Trowbridge,  Wilts,  chair-maker. 

Nias,  B.  M.  Bemer's-street,  upholsterer. 

Nicholas,  J.  and  J.  Jun.,  Leatnerhead,  commor<* 
brewers. 

Norris,  S.  Cobham-row.  Coldbath-flelds,  brewer. 

Nutting,  J.  High  Holbom,  umbrella-manufactu- 
rer. 

Odisenbein,  H.  Regent-stre^,  silk-mercer. 

Olivant,  J.  and  W.  Cooper,  Queen^treet,  Cheap- 
side,  warehousemen. 

Oliver,  W.  HamiHon-plaoe,  Battle-bridge,buildcr. 

Oliver,  J.  M.  Bishopgatc-street,  shoemaker. 

Ordayno,  G.  Nottingham,  carriage-maknr. 

Ormc,  R.  Burton-upon-Trcnt,  draper. 

Orton,  S.  AthersUme,  woolstapler. 

0»biildcston,  K.  Hertford,  grocer* 
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Osbom,  G.  seni  R.  Howes,  C  Smith,  and ax>t- 
bom,  tun.  Nortfiampton,  banken. 

Pagan,  J.  Norwich,  draper* 

Parker,  J.  and  J.  Manchester,  cotton-manufiu:tu- 
rers. 

Parminter,  G.  Earl-street,  Blackfriars,  coal-mer- 
chant. 

Parr,  J.  Nottingham,  victualler. 

Patterson,  W.  and  W.  Elliott,  Bashinghall-street, 
merchants. 

Peacock,  J.  Blackfriars-road,  grocer. 

Peacock,  J.  Watford,  stationer. 

Pearman,  W.  Euston-street,  musio-seller. 

Pearce,  J.  Church-passage,  Guildhall,  wardiouae- 
man. 

Peace,  J.  Silkstone,  York,  fancy-cloth  manufac- 
turer. 

Perkins,  T.  Manchester,  cotton-spinner. 

Perkins,  R.  Egham,  carpenter,   • 

Phillips,  T.  and  J.  Fcnchurch-street,  boot  and 

Phillips,  F.  and  W.  Cutforth,  Goldsmith-street, 

Wood-street,  warehousemen. 
Piermont,  M.  Strand,  victualler. 
Pinnix,  R.  Em&worth,  sheepsalesman. 
Pitter,  J,  Cheltenham,  grocer. 
Pollard,  J.  Penton-row,  Walworth,  umbreUarma- 

ker. 
Pott,  W.  Union-street,  Southwark,  victualler. 
Powell,  J.  Southampton-buildings,  Holbom,  tai- 
lor. 
Priddy,  T.  Uxbridge,  victualler. 
Prideaux,  W.  J.  Square,  and  W.  Prideaux,  jim., 

King's-bridge,  Devon,  bankers. 
Pritehard,  J.and  J.  Burton,  Yewsley,  brick  makers. 
Purchas,  T.  Old  Bond-street,  wine-merchant. 
Rally,  N.  di  T.  Suffolk-lane,  merchant. 
Rawlings,    R.    Castle-street,    Leicester-square, 

jeweller. 
Ratcliffe,  A.  East  Stonehouse,  Devon,  8piri^mer- 

chant. 
Redpath,  C.  J.  Deptford,  ironmonger. 
Reid,  R.  High-street,  Mary-la-bone,  upholsterer. 
Reynolds,  W.  Liverpool,  cotton-broker. 
Richards,  G.  St  Martin's-lane,  watch-dealer. 
Ridley,  W.  Castle-street,  Holbom,  carpet-dealer. 
Rlgg,  T.  B.  Chelsea,  commission-agent. 
Roebuck,  J.  Huddersfield,  wholesale-grocer. 
Roberts,  Sir  W.  Whitecombe,  Rawleigh,  Devon, 

banker. 
Roby,  T.  Tamworth,  tanner. 
Rockley,  J.  Thatched-house-court,  St  James's, 

upholder. 
Rowbotham,  Macclesfield,  silk-manufacturer. 
Rownson,  J.  Mincing-lane,  merchant. 
Rumboll,  F.  H.  Walcott,  coach-maker. 
Sapio,  L.  B.  Alph»«ottage,  Regent's  park,  mu- 

sicvseller. 
Savery,  F.  Bristol,  insurance-broker. 
Scott,  C.  Constantine,  Cornwall,  scrivener. 
Scmidt,  J.  Sallcourt,  Cornhill,  bill-broker. 
Seagrove,  W.  Portsea,  draper. 
Seward,  R.  Newnham,  Gloucester,  coalmaster. 
Seraers,  C.  Liverpool,  broker. 
Shaw,  J.  Gower-street,  and  of  Heme-place,  Dul- 

wich,  coal-merchant. 
Shaw,  D.  Upper  Seymour-street,  Mary-la-bone, 

baker. 
Shaw,  A.  Delph,  York,  grocer. 
Shea,  H.  Dowgate-hill,  merchant. 
Sheppanl,  J.  Frome  Selwood,  Somerset,  clothier. 
Shew,  J.  Theobald's-road,  broker. 
Sidwell,  S.  Shepton-Mallctt,  innholder. 
Shorbrock,  J.  Over  Darwen,  Lancaster,  grocer. 
Smith,  J.  Bristol,  cabinet-maker. 
Smith,  W.  Broad-street,  Ratclilf,  plumber. 
Smith,  W.  and  T.  Richards,  Manchester,  tailor. 
Smith,  C*  S.  Biflhopgate-fitreet,  dta|)er. 
Smith,  J.  O.  High-street,  Borough,  draper. 
Smith,  J.  sen.  and  J.  Smith,  jun.,  Cateaton- 

strect,  warehouseman. 
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Smitli,  F.  Catherfne-fttreet,  Strand,  oUnwnl 

Smvik,  T.  and  J.  Hope,  Manchester,  catendenr* 

Sotheby,  S.  Wellington-street,  Strand,  auctioiMer. 

Stephens,  S.  St  Michael's-alley,  Cornhill,  coflto. 
house-keeper. 

Stevens,  J.  R^ent-street,  bootmaker. 

Stewart,  R.  S.  Preston-upon-Wye,  miller. 

Stewart,  W.  Pall-mall,  commercial  agent. 

Stockey,  R.  and  J.  Nicholas,  Upp^  Thamct. 
street,  coal-merchants. 

Stokes,  J.  Bristol,  milliner. 

Stratton,  H.  Stratford,  wine-merchant. 

Swain,  T.  South  Collingham,  miller.    "^ 

Sweet,  A.  Bitton,  coal-dealer. 

Sykes,  L.  and  T.  Bury,  Bucklersbunf,  war^oiM»> 
men. 

Symonds,  W.  Stow-market,  miller. 

Tatton,  T.  Gerrar*^- street,  grocer. 

Tayler,  J.  Manchester,  macbine-maker. 

Theobalds,  J.  Cambridge,  carpenter  and  builder. 

Thomson,  L.  Birmingham,  bookseller. 

Thompson,  S.  Carlisle,  milliner. 

Thornwaite,  W.  C.  W.  Ryland,  and  J.  Wills, 
Fleet- street,  ironmongers. 

Thorp,  W.  Great  CarUsle-street,  Lisson-gio?e, 
builder. 

Todd,  C.  Upper  Lisson-street,  coal-merchant. 

Tovey,  W.  and  G.  Jeapcs,  Peckbam,  builders. 

Towerson,  T.  Todholes,  Cumberland,  miller. 

Toovey,  Watford,  Herts,  corn-dealer. 

Till,  Cf.  Taunton,  linen-draper. 

Tinsley,  W.  Arnold,  Nottingham,  bladismith. 

Trott,  T.  Hoxton,  builder. 

Triggs,  H.  Solicitor's-row,  Hampstead-road,  oop* 
perplate-printcr. 

Turner,  R.  London-road,  blacking-maker. 

Turner,  W.  Cheapside,  printer,  dealer,  and  dbap- 
man. 

Tucker^  E.  Middleton-street,  Clerkenwell,  quill- 
merchant 

Varley,  T.  Staningley,  and  Calverley,  York,  ototh- 
manufacturer. 

Wait,  G.  T.  Old-street,  linen-draper. 

Walsh,  T.  Preston,  grocer. 

Walker,  J.  Kennington-Common,  schoolmaster. 

Watts,  G.  Nottingham,  frame-smith. 

Watson.  T.  W.  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  merchant 

Webb,  W.  Salisbury-street,  wine  and  brandy  mer- 
chant 

Wehncrt,  H.  Leicester-square,  tailor. 

Wells,  J.  and  W.  Onyon,  Bi^opgate  strcet-with- 
out,  woollen  drapers. 

West,  J.  and  R.  Doren,  Golden-square,  tailcws. 

Weston,    W.    Clarendon-street,    Somers  Town, 
builder. 

""White,  J.  Isleworth,  schoolmaster. 

Whitford,  S.  St  PhiUp  and  Jacob,  Gk>uce8ter, 
victualler. 

Wilkie,  A.  Duke-street,  Portland-place,  uphd- 
steier. 

Wilson,  J.  King-street,  merchant 

Wilson,    G.  Constitution-row,    Gray's-inn-road, 
corn-dealer. 

Wilson,  J.  Leeds,  dealer. 

WUiamSjS.  Finsbury-sbuare,  merchant. 

Willmott,  R.  S.  Paddington-street,  builder. 

Williams,  W.  and  W.  Scott,  Broad-court,  wine 
and  spirit  merchants. 

Winter,  G.  Bucklersbury,  merchant 

Wise,  W.  Piccadily,  picture-dealer. 

Woods,  J.  and  H.  Williams,  Hastings. 

Worley,  J.  Fish-street- hill,  wine  and  spirit-mer- 
chant, 

Wright,  G.  Birmingham,  merchant. 

Wiight,  H.  Eccleston-street,  Pimlico,  merchant 

Young,  B.  Camberwell,  New-road. 

Wooster,  J.  K.  Middle-row,  straw-hat  manufac- 
turer. 

Yorston,    G,   Tottenham   Court-Road,   cheese- 
monger. 


Alphabetical  List  of  Scotch  Bankruptcies,  announced  between  the  Ist  of  Novem- 
ber and  3 Ist  December,  extracted  from  the  Edinburgh  Gazette^ 

Forrester,  David,  and.  Budianan,  James  Btim, 
distillers  and  maltsters  at  Shcriif-muir,  county 
of  Perth,  and  merchants  and  maltsters  in  Stir- 
ling. 

Grassom,  John,  merchant  or  clothier  in  Stirltn^. 

Gray,  Robert,  architect  and  builder.  No.  9,  Leo- 
pold  Place,  Edinburgh. 

llasecl,  Henry  Johnstone,  merchant  in  Dundee^ 

Hill,  David,  builder  in  Edinburgh. 

Miller,  Thomas,  distiller  in  Edinburgh. 


Adam,  Robert,  grocer,  grain  and  spirit  dealer  ia 
Paisley. 

Astley,  Joseph,  chemical  manufacturer  at  Borrows- 
townness, 

Crum,  James,  and  Co.  merchants  in  Glasgow. 

Caldwell,  John,  and  Co.  manufacturers  in  Paisley, 
and  Borland,  Alexaiidcr,  merchant  there. 

Campbell,  William,  tailor  and  clothier  in  Glas- 
gow. 

Dcwar,  John,  bookbinder  In  Edinburghi 
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MortODt  Robert,  Jeweller  In  Edinburgh.   . 
Newlands,  James»  merchant  in  Ghuc^w. 
Robb,  William,  one  of  the  partners  of  Inglis  and 

Robb,  merchants  in  Olasffow. 
Messrs  Roberts  and  Crawford,  paper-makers  at 

Kinlicth  Bank-mill,  parish  of  Currie,  county 

of  Edinburgh. 
Taylor,  James,  baker  and  farmer  at  Whitburn. 
Taylor,  John,  and  Co.  grocers  and  merchants, 

Glasgow. 
Thomson,  Alexander,  merchant  in  Glasgow. 
Thomsons,  Brotlicrs,  booksellers  in  Ekiinburgh. 
Thomson,  James,  timber-merchant  and  wright  in 

Glas(;ow. 
West,  Edward,  and  Co.  booksellers  in  Edinburgh. 
Wilson,  Andrew,  spirit-dealer  at  Bankton,  near 

Glasgow. 

DIVIDENDS. 
Bell,  Jam  es,  fish-merchant  in  Perth ;  a  farther 
dividend  26th  December. 


Clpe,  John,  mercbant  in  Lelth;  a  diyidfnd  fltt 

December. 
Graham,  John,  merchant  and  manufiaeiuter  in 

Glasgow ;  a  dividend  on  SOth  January. 
Button,  John,  late  chemist  at  the  Water  of  Leith; 

a  dividend  1st  January. 
Idadennan,  Murdoy  mealmonger  at  TuUoch  of 

Lochcarron ;  a  dividend  on  11th  January. 
Marshall,  Peter,  and  Co.  merchants  in  Glasgow  t 

a  dividend  on  3d  February. 
Robertson,  James,  spirit-dealer  in  Edinburgh ;  a 

dividend  on  15th  March. 
Robertson,  Samuel,  late  spirit^merchant  in  Leith ; 

a  dividend  21st  December. 
Rae,  John,  candlemaker  in  Edinburgh ;  a  final 

dividend  on  3l8t  January. 
Tumbull,  Sandeman,  merchant  in  Glasgow;  a  first 

and  final  dividend  on  20th  January. 
Tumbull,  Robert,  seedsman,  Edinburgh;  adivi< 

dend  4Ui  January. 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

AprU  14,  At  Nugporc,  Uie  Lady  of  Dr  George 
Adams,  of  a  daughter. 

June  23.  At  Jaulnah,  the  Lady  of  Lieut.  A. 
Fraser,  quarter-master  of  the  45th  Native  Infan- 
try, of  a  sun. 

29.  At  Calcutta,  the  Lady  of  Captain  M'Leod, 
Engineers,  of  a  son. 

Kov.  2.  At  the  Court  of  St  Petersburgh,  the 
Lady  of  Viscount  Strangford,  of  a  son. 

22.  At  Gibraltar,  the  Lady  of  Lieut-Col.  Allan, 
94th  Regiment,  of  a  daughter. 

27.  At  Churston  Ferrers,  Devon,  the  Lady  of 
Lieut.-Col.  Wood,  of  Dee  Bank,  of  a  son. 

Dec.  1.  Mrs  Wishart  of  a  daughter. 

2.  At  Powis  Castle,  Lady  Lucy  Clive,  of  a  son. 

3.  At  Canterbury,  the  Lady  or  Major  Wallace, 
of  the  King's  Dragoon  Guards,  of  a  son. 

5.  At  Wellesbourn,  Warwickshire,  the  Lady  of 

6.  At  Marine  Cottage,  Mrs  Major  Lyell,  of  a  son. 
James  Nanicr,  Esq.  of  a  son. 

8.  At  Traquair  Manse,  Mrs  Campbell,  of  a 
daughter. 

—  At  Castle  Fraser,  the  Lady  of  Colonel  Fraser, 
of  a  son. 

—  At  York  Terrace,  Regent  Park,  London, 
Mrs  John  Small,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Snringhill,  the  Lady  of  George  Forbes, 
Esq.  of  a  daughter. 

9,  The  Lady  of  Captain  Macqueen  of  Corry- 
brough,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Tay  Street,  Dundee,  the  Lady  of  Dr  John 
Maxwell,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Orniiston  Hall,  the  Lady  of  Warren  Hast- 
ings Anderson,  Esq.  of  a  son. 

15.  At  Edinijurgh,  the  Lady  of  Alexander  Nor- 
man Maclcivl,  Esq.  of  Harris,  of  a  daughter. 

16.  Mrs  Ronton,  James's  Square,  of  a  daughter. 

17.  At  Banff,  the  Lady  of  tnelate  Patrick  Dufi; 
Esq.  of  Carnousie,  of  a  son. 

19.  At  St  Andrews,  the  Lady  of  Anthony  Mac- 
tier,  Esq.  late  of  Calcutta,  of  a  daughter. 

25.  At  Dalkeith,  the  Lady  of  Alajor  Montgo- 
merie  of  Annick,  of  a  son. 

21.  Mrs  Johnston  of  Sands,  of  a  daughter. 

25.  At  (^ueen  Street,  Mrs  Ballingall,  of  a  son. 

—  At  llozelle,  Mrs  A.  West  Hamilton,  of  a 
daughter. 

26.  At  Roscbank,  Mrs  Dunbar,  of  a  son. 

28.  At  Kenblethmont,  the  Right  Hon.  Lady 
Jane  Lindsay  Carnegie,  of  a  son. 

51,  At  Paris,  Mrs  Maginn,  of  a  daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

July  4.  At  Madras,  Donald  Macleod,  Esq.  Lieu- 
tenant in  the  1th  Regt.  Madras  Light  Cavalry,  to 
Emily,  second  daughter  of  the  late  Migor- General 
Durand. 

Auff.X.  At  St  Andrew's  Church,  Calcutta,  Ro- 
bert Eglinton,  Esq.  merchant,  to  Margaret  Dun, 
fourth  daughter  of  Robert  Low,  Esq.  cashier  of 
the  Dundee  Bunking  Company. 

Kov.  26.  George  Fife,  Esq.  son  of  William  Fife, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  to  Eliza,  daughter  of  the  Late 
Major  David  Robertson,  Assistant  Barrack  Master 
General,  North  Britain. 

23.  At  St  Dunstan's,  London,'WiUiam  Reid,  Esq. 
M.  D.  to  Helen  Anne,  fourth  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
James  Porteous,  St  James's  Square,  Edinburgh. 

Det.  1.  At  Corwirtly,  the  Rev.  William  Ranny, 


minister  of  Fochabers,  to  Catherine  Matilda,  se- 
cond daughter  of  the  late  Charles  Evans,  Esq.  of 
Woolwich. 

5.  At  Dowager  Lady  Saltoun's  Cottage,  near 
Inverness,  William  Macdowall  Grant,  Esq.  to  the 
Hon.  Miss-Eleanor  Fraser.  ^ 

8.  At  Easby,  near  Richmond,  Yorkshire,  Lieut- 
Colonel  Henry  Lane,  to  the  Hon.  Harriet  Frances 
Dundas,  second  daughter  of  Lord  Dundas. 

9.  At  Edinburgh,  Peter  Campbell,  Esq.  North- 
umberland Street,  to  Isabella,  daughter  of  Geo^e 
Malcohn,  Esq.  merchant,  HuU. 

12.  At  Sandon,  Stafibrdshire,  John  Stuart  Wort- 
ley,  Esq.  M.P.  eldest  son  of  J.  A.  Stuart  Wortl^, 
M.P.  to  Lady  Georgiarui  Ryder,  third  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Harrowby. 

13.  At  Edinburgh,  Francis  Grove,  Esq.  Lieute- 
nant Royal  Navy,  second  son  of  Edward  Grove, 
Esq.  of  Shenstone  Park,  Stafibrdshire,  to  Emily,  ' 
only  child  of  the  late  George  Ure,  Esq.  late  of  the 
Bengal  Medical  Establisluncnt. 

—  At  Stirling,  Robert  Clarke,  Esq.  Campsie,  to 
Isabella,  third  daughter  of  the  late  Robert  Young, 
Esq.  of  Stirling. 

— -  At  St  George's,  Hanover  Square,  London, 
Thomas  Waddiugton,  Esq.  of  St  Remy,  to  Janette, 
second  daughter  of  the  late  Colin  Chisholm,  Esq. 
M.  D. 

14.  At  Manchester,  Alex.  Abcrcromby,  Esq. 
merchant,  Glasgow,  to  Janet,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  late  Peter  M<Larcn,  Esq.  of  Manchester. 

—  At  Leith,  George  Gooillct,  Esq.  merchant, 
to  Mary,  daughter  of  John  Hay,  Esq.  shipowner. 

15.  Mr  Andrew  M'Naught,  confectioner,  Leith, 
to  Jessie,  second  daughter  of  Mr  William  Bell, 
Blackadder  Mains. 

—  At  the  Chapel  of  the  British  Embassy,  Paris, 
George  William  Lefevre,  M.  D.  to  Frederica  Cla- 
vering,  daughter  of  Colonel  Charles  Fraser,  of  the 
Hon.  East  India  Company's  service. 

—  At  London,  the  Rev.  Daniel  Heneage  Finch 
Hatton,  of  Weldon,  to  Lady  Louisa  Greville, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  Robert  F. 
Greville,  and  Louisa,  in  her  own  right  Countess  of 
Mansfield,  his  wife. 

17.  At  the  Doune  of  Rothiemurchus,  Gervaise 
Pennington,  Esq.  Colonel  in  the  service  of  the 
Hon.  East  India  Company,  commanding  the  Bri- 
gade of  Horse  Artillery  in  Bengal,  to  Jane,  second 
daughter  of  John  Peter  Grant  of  Rothiemurchus, 
Esq.  M.  P. 

—  At  Mary-Ie-Bonne  Church,  Condon,  William 
Knight  Dehany,  Esq.  Solicitor  to  the  Excise  in 
Scotland,  to  Elizabeth  FavcU,  second  daughter  of 
Vice- Admiral  Scott. 


DEATHS. 

May  14.  At  Trichnopoly,  Lieut.  Alex.  Gordon 
Donalds^m,  of  the  5th  Regiment  of  Madras  Caval- 
ry, eldest  sun  of  Dr  Don^dson,  physician,  Ayr. 

June  18.  On  the  Arracan  River,  J.  Cochrane, 
Esq.  M.  D.  son  of  tlie  late  Lieut.-Colonel  Cochrane 
of  the  Royals,  assistantrsurgeoa  on  the  Madras 
EstabUshment. 

July  14.  At  Meerut,  Mi^or-General  Sir  David 
Ochterlony,  Bart,  and  G.  C.  B.  Preudent  for  Mul- 
wah  and  Rejpootana,  and  commanding  the  west- 
em  division  of  the  army.  This  event  appears  to 
have  occasioned  a  deep  sensation  of  grief  among 
all  who  had  access  to  appredate  his  private  vir- 
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tarn.  The  BombAy  GteMtte,  in  •peaking  of  him, 
■»y«» — "  As  a  public  duuacter,  we  are  not  aware 
o^  his  paralldifn  the  annal8  of  British  India.  Du- 
ring a  roost  active  service  of  forty-seven  years,  in 
the  douUe  capacity  of  statesman  and  soldier,  his 
unremitted  exertions,  and  unerring  judgment  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  stability  of  government,  and 
prosperity  of  the  country." 

28.  At  B<mibay,  Colonel  Cowper,  Commandant 
of  Enguieers. 

Sept.  to.  At  Kirthick,  James  Wood,  M.  D.  Esq. 
of  Kirthick,  aged  73. 

Oct,  At  Tobago,  Captain  Robert  Macalister  of 
Irvine. 

25.  At  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  Lady  Mitchell, 
widow  of  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell. 

Nov.  21.  At  Pau-bas,  Pyrenees,  Mary  Rannie 
Mansfield,  third  daughter  of  John  Mansneld,  Esq[. 
of  Midmar. 

—  At  Vienna,  his  Serene  Highness  Duke  Charles 
Eugene  of  Lorraine,  of  an  aiwplectic  fit.  His 
Highness  was  the  last  male  branch  ofthe  illustrious 
House  of  Lorraine.     ' 

23.  At  Kelso,  aged  81,  Dr  Andrew  Wilson,  phy- 
sician there. 

—  At  Tobermory,  Mrs  Sinclair  of  Lochalin. 

—  At  Geneva,  in  the  prime  of  life,  Henry  Wil- 
liam Lambton,  Esq.  third  son  of  William  Henry 
Lambton,  Esq.  of  Lambton,  in  Durham. 

25  At  Harrow,  of  typhus  fever,  William,  eldest 
son  of  Major-General  Douglas  of  Timpendean. 

26.  At  Edinburgh,  Janet,  only  surviving  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Mr  Thomas  George,  merchant,  Cu- 
par Fife. 

27.  At  Edinburgh,  John  Keir,  Esq.  of  the  island 
of  Madeira,  and  Ledgers,  Surry. 


Dfeb. 


3.  At  her  hoiue^  PortobelkH  'hi  llie  80th  yMrc^ 
her  age,  Mrs  Margaret  Grant,  daughter  of  Rode- 
rick Macleod,  Esq.  writer  to  the  signet,  and  icHct 
of  John  Grant  of  Gilgraston,  Esq. 

—  At  James  Place,  Leith,  Mrs  Janet  Aire,  itih  " 
of  Mr  James  Hardie. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Thomas  Neilson,  Khk- 
Treasurer  to  the  city  of  Edinburgh.  £ 

—  At  Hope  Park,  Mrs  Wright,  aged  82. 

4.  At  Kennet  Pans,  John  Stein,  Esq. 

— '  At  Selkirk,  Mr  James  Douglas  Oliver,  late 
rector  of  the  Grammar  School  of  Selkirk. 

—  At  his  sister's,  the  Countess  Dowager  of 
Caithness's  house,  George  Street,  Edinburgh,  Cur- 
tain Patrick  Campbell  of  Barcaldine. 

5.  At  Edhibuigh,  William  Skurving,  Esq.  late 
of  Plewland  Hill,  Haddingtonshire. 

—  At  Aberdeen,  Robert  Harvey,  Esq.  of  Braoo. 

—  William,  fourth  waa  of  Hugh  Mossman,  Esq. 
of  Achtyfardle. 

8.  At  Manse  of  Peterculter,  Janet,  daughter  of 
the  late  Mr  Patrick  Stirling,  writer  in  Dunblane. 

—  At  Nelson  Street,  Thomas,  infant  son  of  Mr 
J.  Weir,  writer  to  tlie,signet. 

9.  At  Corsephaim,  the  Rev.  Mr  Currie,.  mini- 
ster of  the  parish.  He  died  of  apoplexy  in  the  inn    . 
immediately  after  the  performance  of  a  marriage 
ceremony.  \ 

—  At  Glasgow,  James,  second  son  of  Mr  Wil- 
liam Reid,  bookseller. 

10.  Rear-Admiral  Bingham.  This  respectable 
and  worthy  ofiBcer  had  just  completed  his  airange- 
ments  in  London,  prior  to  his  departure  for  Ports- 
mouth, where  he  was  to  have  hoisted  his  flag  on 
board  the  Warspite,  when,  in  consequence  ofget- 
ting  wet  through,  he  was  seized  on  the  2d  instant 


•—  At  George's  Square,  Mrs  Isabella  Kerr,  spouse'    wim  a  sudden  attack  of  Erysipelas, which,  notwith- 


of  the  Rev.  Dr  Simpson,  one  of  the  Ministers  of 
Edinbur^    . 

.—  At  Glenary,  Argyllshire,  Mrs  Hislop,  wife  of 
D.  Hblop,  Esq.  Inverary. 

28.  At  Edinburgh,  aged  95,  Mrs  Marianne  Side- 
He  Van  Hoogwerff,  widow  of  William  Stewart, 
Esq.  late  of  St  Catherines. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Miss  Willielmina  Hathom, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  deceased  Hugh  Hathom  of 
Castlewig^,  Esq. 

.—  At  Fasnadoich,  Miss  Stewart,  daughter  of 
the  late  James  Stewart,  Esq.  of  Fasnacloich. 

29.  At  London,  William  Ogilvie,  Esq.  of  West- 
halL 

—  At  Middleton,  the  Lady  of  E.  W.  H.  Schen- 
ley,  Esq. 

—  Mrs  Agnes  Gibson,  relict  of  John  Archibald, 
Esq.  merchant 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrp  Wynne,  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Richard  Wynne. 

30.  Drowned  at  sea,  from  on  board  the  ship 
Charles  Forbes,  Thomas,  third  son  of  Mr  W. 
Allan,  Leith. 

—  At  Limekihis,  Mr  William  Millar,  ship- 
builder, ^ed  71. 

—  At  Stomoway,  Mr  Evander  M.  Reid,  third 
son  of  the  deceased  John  Reid,  Esq.  late  Collector 
of  his  Majesty's  Customs  there. 

—  At  WeUington  Place,  Leith,  Miss  Cecil  C. 
Aire,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Lieut  John 
Aire,  Roysu  Navy. 

Dec.  1.  At  Taganroc,  a  small  town  on  the  shore 
of  the  sea  of  Asof,  of  an  inflammatOTy  fever,  Alex- 
ander, Emperor  of  all  the  Russias.  The  last  words 
which  he  pronoimced  were  expressive  of  his  pro- 
found resignation  to  the  decrees  of  Providence. 
His  last  moments  were  very  calm.  Alexander  was 
bom  the  22d  December  1777,  began  to  reign  in 
March  1801,  and  consequently  had  approached 
the  close  of  the  48th  year  of  his  age,  and  25th  of 
his  reign. 

—  At  Finlarig,  Mr  Robert  Robertson,  land-sur- 
veyor. 

—  At  Linlithgow,  Thomas  Baird,  Esq.  of 
Parkly. 

—  At  London,  General  Archibald  Campbell. 

—  At  Castlemilk,  Captain  William  Stirhng,  Ute 
of  the  1st  regiment  of  Dragoon  Guards. 

2.  At  Dunfermline,  Mrs  Margaret  Fisher,  relict 
of  Mr  Alexander  Hunt,  merclumt 

—  At  Wallingwells,  in  the  county  of  Notting- 
ham, the  lady  of  Sir  Thomas  Woollaston  White 
of  Wallingwells,  Bart,  and  youngest  daughter  of 
the  late  George  Ramsay  of  fiiaraton,  Esq. 


standing  his  previous  state  of  perfect  health,  bi^- 
fled  the  skill  of  his  physician.  He  was  on  the  point 
of  proceeding  to  the  East  Indies,  as  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  his  Majesty's  ships  on  that  stetion. 

—At  Peebles,  Mrs  Elizabeth  Williamson,  widow 
of  John  Murray  Robertson,  Esq.  commissary  she- 
riff-clerk of  Peebles-shire. 

—  At  Peasebanks,  Hamilton,  William,  young- 
est son  of  Dr  Whitehead,  Hamilton. 

11.  At  his  house.  Hillside  Crescent,  Alexander 
Allan,  Esq.  of  Hillside. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  John  Steele,  late  saddler. 

—  At  London,  James  J.  Davidson,  second  son 
of  Dr  Davidson,  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen. 

—At  Fort  Street,  ly^orth  Leith,  Alice  Burnet,  5tli 
daughter  of  Mr  Thomas  Brown,  of  the  Customs. 

—  At  Avignon,  the  Hon.  Mrs  Long. 

—  At  Tain,  Mr  Patrick  Calder,  late  supervisor 
of  Excise. 

12.  At  her  house  in  Lower  Grosvenor  Street, 
London,  in  the  9Sd  year  of  her  age,  the  Dowager 
Marchioness  of  Bath. 

14.  At  Millhill,  Musselburgh,  Alex.  Campbdl, 
Esq.  late  of  the  island  of  Jamaica. 

15.  Mrs  Margaret  Elphinstone  Crawford,  wife 
of  Alexander  Spiers  Crawford,  residing  at  Moin- 
ingside. 

16.  Mrs  James  Watt,  the  origmal  publisher  of 
the  Montrose  Review.  On  his  passage  to  London, 
in  the  Eagle,  of  Montrose,  he  fell  overboard  in 
Yarmouth  Roads,  and  was  drowned. 

—  At  Quarryholes,  in  the  70th  year  of  his]  age, 
Mr  John  Bryden. 

—  Mr  Alex.  Cuthbertson,  tinsmith.  North  Ha- 
nover Street,  Edinburgh. 

—  At  Larbert,  the  Rev.  Dr  Knox,  minister  of 
that  parish. 

17.  At  her  house  in  Abercromby  Place,  Mrs  An- 
derson, of  Kingask. 

—  At  Clatto,  in  the  county  of  Fife,  Robert  Low, 
Esq.  of  Clatto. 

19.  At  Louisfield,  near  Duddingstone,  Louis 
Cauvin,  Esq.  for  many  years  a  teacher  of  French 
in  Edinburgh. 

—  At  69,  Canongate,  Mrs  Catharine  Charles. 

—  At  Montrose,  Mrs  Gairdyne,  widow  of  Alex. 
Gidrdyne,  Esq.  late  of  Bridgeton. 

—  At  Mid-Caldcr,  at  the  advanced  age  of  96, 
Helen  Anderson,  relict  of  Mr  James  Kirkland, 
late  surgeon  at  Mid-Calder,  and  sister  of  Dr  Jomet 
Anderson,  the  well-known  author  of  *'  The  Bee." 

Jan.  6,  1826.— At  Glasgow,  Henry  Erskine, 
youngest  son  of  Mr  Walter  Wardlaw,  RiehmonA 
Street 
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COTTAGES. 


Have  you  any  intention,  dear  read- 
er, of  building  a  house  in  the  country  ? 
If  you  have,  pray,  for  your  own  sake 
and  ours,  let  it  not  be  a  Cottage.  We 
presume  that  you  are  obliged  to  live, 
one  half  of  the  year  at  least,  in  a  town. 
Then  why  change  altogether  the  cha- 
racter of  your  domicile  and  your  esta- 
blishment ?  You  are  an  inhabitant  of    admire  it  much — ^nor  is  there  a  single 


and  talces  are  taxea  still,  notiKrithstand* 
ing  the  principles  of  free  trade,  and 
the  universal  prosperity  of  the  country. 
Servants  are  wasteful,  and  their  wages 
absurd — ^and  the  whole  style  of  living, 
with  long-necked  bottles,  most  extra- 
vagant. But  still  we  do  not  object  to 
your  establishment, — ^far  from  it,  we 


Edinburgh,  and  have  a  house  in  the 
Circus,  or  Heriot-Row,  or  Abercromby 
Place,  or  Queen  Street.  The  said  house 
has  five  or  six  stories,  and  is  such  a 
palace  as  one  might  expect  in  the  City 
of  Palaces.  Your  drawing-rooms  can, 
at  a  pinch,  hold  some  ten  score  of  mo- 
dern Athenians— your  dining-room 
might  feast  one-half  of  the  contribu- 
tors to  this  Magazine — your  "  placens 
Uxor"  has  her  boudoir — your  eldest 
daughter,  now  verging  on  womanhooil, 
her  music-room — your  boys  their  own 
studio — the  governess  her  retreat — and 
the  tutor  his  den — the  housekeeper  sits 
like  an  over-grown  spider  in  her  own 
sanctum — the  butler  bargains  for  his 
dim  apartment — and  the  four  maids 
must  have  their  front-area-window. 
In  short,  from  cellarage  to  garret,  all 
is  complete,  and  Number  Forty-two  is 
really  a  splendid  Mansion. 

Now,  dear  reader,  far  be  it  from  us 
to  question  the  propriety  or*  prudence 
of  such  an  establishment.  Your  house 
was  not  built  for  nothing — ^it  was  no 
easy  thing  to  get  the  painters  out — 
the  furnishing  thereof  was  no  trifle^— 
the  feu-duty  is  really  unreasonable. 
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house  in  town  where  we  make  our« 
selves  more  agreeable  to  a  late  hour,  or 
that  we  leave  with  a  greater  quantity  of 
wine  of  a  good  quality  under  our  gir« 
die.  Few  things  would  give  us  more 
temporary  uneasiness,  than  to  hear  of 
any  embarrassment  in  your  money* 
concerns.  We  are  not  people  to  for- 
get good  fare,  we  assure  you ;  and.  long 
and  far  may  all  shapes  of  sorrow  keep 
aloof  from  the  hospitable  board,  whe« 
ther  illuminated  by  gas,  oil-lamp,  of 
candle. 

Bu^  what  we  were  going  to  say  was 
this^-that  the  head  of  such  a  nouse 
ought  not  to  live,  when  ruralizing,  in 
a  Cottage.  He  ought  to  be  consistent^ 
Nothing  so  beautiful  as  consistency. 
What  then  is  so  absurd  as  to  cram  your- 
self, your  wife,  your  numerous  pro- 
geny, and  your  scarcely  less  numerous 
menials,  into  a  concern  called  a  Cot- 
tage ?  The  ordinary  heat  of  a  baker's 
oven  is  very  tew  degrees  above  that 
of  a  brown  study,  during  the  month 
of  July,  in  a  substantial,  low-roofed 
Cottage.  Then  the  smell  of  the  kit- 
chen !  How  it  aggravates  the  sultry 
closeness !  A  strange,  compounded,  in- 
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explica\>le  smell  of  animal,  Tegetable, 
and  mineral  matter !  It  is  at  the  worst 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  forenoon, 
when  everything  has  been  got  into 
preparation  for  cookery.  There  is 
then  nothing  savoury  about  the  smell, 
—it  is  dull,  dead^— ^almost  catacomb- 
ish.  A  small  back-kitchen  has  it  in  its 
power  to  destroy  the  sweetness  of  any 
Cottage.  Add  a  scullery^  and  the  three 
are  omnipotent.  Of  the  eternal  clasli- 
ing  of  pots,  pans,  plates,  trenchers^ 
vtA  general  crockery,  We  now  say  no- 
thing ;  indeed,  the  sound  somewhat 
relieves  the  smell,  and  the  ear  comes 
occasionally  in  to  the  aid  of  the  nose. 
Such  noises  are  Grodsends ;  but  not  so 
Ibe  scolding  of  cook  and  butler, — at 
first  low  and  tetchy,  with  pauses, — 
then  sharp,  but  still  interrupted, — by 
and  by  loud  and  ready  in  reply, — ^fi- 
nally a  discordant  gabble  of  vulgar  fu-' 
ry,  like  maniacs  quarrelling  in  bedlam. 
Hear  it  you  must, — you  and  all  the 
.  strangers.  To  explain  it  away  is  im- 
possible ;  and  your  fear  is,  that  Alecto, 
Ti6i])hone,  or  Megsera,  will  come  fly- 
ing into  the  parlour  with  a  bloody 
cleaver,  dripping  with  the  butler's, 
brains.  Daring  the  time  of  the  quar- 
,  rel,  the  spit  has  been  standing  still, 
and  a  jigot  of  the  five-year-old  black- 
face burnt  on  one  side  to  a  cinder.— 
**  To  dinner  with  what  appetite  you 
may.". 

It  would  be  quite  unpardonable  \o 
forget  one  especial  smeU  which  irre- 
trievably ndned  our  happiness  during 
a  whole  summer, — the  smell  of  a  dead 
rat.  The  accursed  vermin  died  some- 
where in  the  Cottage ;  but  whether 
beneath  a  floor,  within  lath  and  plas- 
ter, or  in  roof,  baffled  the  conjectures 
of  the  most  sagacious.  The  whole  fa- 
mily used  to  walk  about  the  Cottage 
for  hours  every  day,  snuffing  on  a  tra- 
vel of  discovery ;  and  we  distinctly  re- 
member the  face  of  one  elderly  maid- 
en-lady at  the  moment  she  thought 
she  had  traced  the  source  of  the  fumee 
tothe  wall  behind  a  window-shutter. 
But  even  at. the  very  same  instant  we 
ourselves  had  proclaimed  it  with  open 
nostril  from  a  press  in  an  opposite 
comer.  Terriers  were  procured,— -but 
the  dog  Billy  himself  would  have  been 
at  fault.  To  pull  down  the  whole  Cot- 
tage would  have  been  difficult, — at 
least  to  build  it  up  again  would  have 
been  so ;  so  we  had  to  submit.  Cus^ 
tom,  they  say;  is  second  nature,  but 
not  when  a  dead  rat  is  in  the  house^ 


No,  none  can' ever  be  accustomed  to 
that ;  yet  good  springs  out  of  evil,  for 
the  live  rats  could  not  endiu'e  it,  and 
emigrated  to  a  friend's  house,  about  a 
mile  off,  who  has  never  had  a  sound 
night's  rest  from  that  day.  We  have 
not  re-visited  our  Cottage  for  several 
years ;  but  time  does  wonders,  and  we 
were  lately  told  by  a  person  of  some  ve- 
racity, that  the  smell  was  then  nearly 
gone, — ^but  our  informant  is  a  gentle- 
man of  blunted  olfactory  nerves,  ha- 
ving been  engaged  from  seventeen  to 
seventy  in  a  soap-work. 

Smoke  too  !  More  especially  that 
mysterious  and  infernal  sort,  called 
back-smoke !  The  old  proverb,  *'  No 
smoke  without  fire,"  is  a  base  lie.  We 
have-  seen  smoke  without  fire  in  every 
room  in  a  most  delightful  Cottage  we 
once  inhabited' during  the  dog-days. 
The  moment  you  rushed  for  refuge 
even  into  a  closet,  you  were  blinded 
and  stifled ;  nor  shall  we  ever  forget 
our  horror  pn  being  within  an  ace  of 
smotheration  in  the  cellar.  At  last, 
we  groped  our  way  into  the  kitchen. 
Neither  cook  nor  jack  was  vidble. 
We  heard,  indeed,  a  whirring  and  re« 
volving  noise — ^and  then  suddenly  Gir« 
zie  swearing  trough  the  mist.  Yet. 
all  this  while  pieople  were  admiring  our 
Cottage  from  a  distance,  and  especial- 
ly  this  self-same  accilrsed  back-smoke, 
some  portions  of  which  had  made  an 
excur^on  up  the  chimneys,  and  was 
wavering  away  in  a  spiral  form  to  the 
sky,  in  a  style  captivating  to  Mr  Price 
on  the  Picturesque. 

Nd  doubt,  there  are  many  things 
very  romantic  about  a  Cottage.  Creep- 
ers,, for  example.  Why,  sir,  these 
creepers  are  the  most  mischievous  nui- 
sance that  can  afflict  a  family.  There 
is  no  occasion  for  mentioning  names, 
but— devil  tdke  all  parasites.  Some  of 
die  rogues  will  actually  grow  a  couple 
of  inches  upon  you  in  one  day's  time ; 
and  when  all  other  honest  plants  are 
asleep,  the  creepers  are  hard  at  it  all 
night  long,  stretching  out  their  toes 
and  their  fingers,  and  catching  an  in* 
extricable  hold  of  every  wall  they  can 
reach,  till,  finally,  you  see  them  tlurust- 
ing  their  impudent  headis  through  the 
'  very  slates.  Then,  like  other  low- 
bred creatures,  they  are  covered  with 
vermin.  All  manner  of  moths — ^the 
most  grievous  grabs — slimy  slugs^ 
spiders  spinning  toils  to  ensnare  the 
caterpillar— earwigs  and  slaters,  that 
would  raise  the  g(Hrge  of  a  country  cu« 
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rate-^wood-Hce^the  slaver  of  gowk's« 
spittle— midgefi-jocks-with-the-many- 
l^--in  short,  the  whole  plague  of 
insects  infest  that — Virgins  hower. 
Open  the  lattice  for  half-an-hour,  and 
you  find  yourself  in  an  entymological 
museum.  Then,  thete  are  no  pins  fix« 
ing  down  the  specimens.  All  these  bee- 
tles are  alive^  more  especially  the  enor- 
mous blackguard  crawling  behind  your 
ear.  A  moth  plumps  into  your  tum- 
bler of  cold  negus,  and  goes  whirling 
round  in  meal,  till  he  makes  absolute 
porritch.  As  you  open  your  mouth  in 
amazement,  the  large  blue-bottle-fiy, 
having  made  his  escape  from  the  spi- 
ders, and  seeing  that  not  a  moment  is 
to  be  lost,  precipitates  himself  head- 
foremost doivn  your  throat,  and  is^lt, 
after  a  few  ineffectual  struggles,  set- 
tling in  despair  at  the  very  boUom  of 
your  stomachs  Still,  no  person  will  be 
so  unreasonable  as  to  deny  that  creep- 
ers on  a  Cottage  are  most  beautiful. 
For  the  sake  of  their  beauty,  jsome  lit- 
tle sacrifices  must  be  made  of  one's 
comforts,  especially  as  it  is  only  for  one 
half  of  the  year,  and  last  really  was  a 
most  delightful  summer. 

How  truly  romantic  is  a  thatch 
roof !  The  eaves  how  commodious  for 
sparrows!  What  a  paradise  for  rats 
and  mice !  What  a  comfortable  colony 
of  vermin  !  They  all  bore  their  own 
tunnels  in  every  direction,  and  the 
whole  interior  becomes  a  Cretan  laby- 
rinth. Frush,  frush  becomes  the  whole 
cover  in  a  few  seasons ;  and  not  a  bird 
can  open  his  wing,  not  a  rat  switch 
his  tail,  without  scattering  the  straw 
like  chaff*.  Eternal  repairs!  Look 
when  you  will,  and  half-a-dozen 
thatchers  are  riding  on  the  rigging :  of 
all  operatives  they  are  most  inoperative. 
Then  there  is  always  one  of  the  num- 
ber descending  the  ladder  for  a  horn 
of  ale !  Without  warning,  the  straw  is 
all  used  up  ;  and  no  more  fit  for  the 
purpose  can  be  got  within  twenty 
miles.  They  hint  heather — and  you 
sigh  for  slate — the  beautiful  sky-blue, 
sea-green,  Ballahulish  slate !  But  the 
summer  is  nearly  over  and  gone,  and 
you  must  be  flitting  back  to  the  city 
•»so  you  let  the  job  stand  over  to 
spring,  and  the  soaking  rains  and. 
snows  of  a  long  winter  search  the 
cottage  to  its  heart's-core,  and  every 
floor  is  ere  long  laden  with  a  crop  of 
fungi — the  bed-posts  are  ornamented 
curiously  with  licheus,  and  mosses 
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bath«  the  walls  with  their  various  and 
inimitable  lustre. 

Everything  is  romantic  that  is  pas- 
toral— and  what  more  pastoral  uiau 
sheep  ?  Accordingly,  living  in  a  Cot- 
tage, you  kill  your  own  mutton.  Gfeat 
lubberly  J^cesters  or  South-Downs 
are  not  worth  the  mastication,  so  you 
keep  the  small  black-face.  Stone- walla 
are  ugly  things,  you  think,  near  a  Cot- 
tage, so  you  have  rails  or  hurdles. 
Day  and  night  are  the  small  blade- 
face,  out  of  piure  spite,'  bouncing 
through  or  over  all  impediments,  after 
an  adventurous  leader,  and  despising 
the  daisied  turf,  keep  nibbling  away 
at  all  your  rare  flowering  shrubs,  till 
your  avenue  is  a  desolation.  Every 
twig  has  its  little  ball  of  wool,  and 
it  is  a  rare  time  for  the  nest-makers. 
You  purchase  a  ooUey,  but  he  com« 
promises  the  affiur  with  the  fleecy  na- 
tion, and  contents  himself  with  bark- 
ing all  night  long  at  the  moon,  if  there 
happen  to  be  one,  if  not,  at  the  fimuu- 
ment  of  his  kennel.  You  are  too  hu- 
mane to  hang  or  drown  Luath,so  you 
give  him  to  a  friend.  But  Luath  is  in 
love  with  the  cook,  and  pays  her  night« 
ly  visits.  Afraid  of  being  entrapped^ 
should  he  step  into  the  kennel,  he 
takes  up  his  station,  after  supper,  on 
a  knoU  within  ear-range,  and  point- 
ing his  snout  to  the  stars,  joins  the 
music  of  the  spheres,  and  is  himself  a 
perfect  Sirius.  The  gardener  at  last 
gets  orders  to  shoot  him — ^and  the  gun 
being  somewhat  rusty,  bursts  and 
blows  off  his  left  hand — so  that  An- 
drew Fairservice  retires  on  a  pension. 

Of  all  breeds  of  cattle  we  most  ad« 
mire  the  Alderney.  They  are  slim, 
delicate,  wild-deer-looking  creatures, 
that  give  an  air  to  a  Cottage.  But 
they  are  most  capricious  milkers.  Of 
course  you  make  your  own  butter; 
that  Ls  to  say,  with  the  a4dition  of 
seven  or  eight  purchased  ^unds  wee)^- 
ly,  you  are  not  very  often  out  of  that 
commodity.  Then,  once  or  twice  in 
a  summer,  they  suddenly  lose  their 
temper,  and  chase  the  governess  and 
your  daughters  over  the  edge  of  a  gra- 
vel-pit. Nothing  they  like  so  much 
as  the  tender  sprouts  of  cauUflower, 
nor  do  thev  abhor  green  pease.  The 
garden-hedge  is  of  privet,  a  prietty 
fence,  and  last  growing,  but  not  for- 
midable to  a  four-year-old.  On  going 
to  eat  a  few  gooseoerries  by  sunrise, 
you  start  a  covey  of  cows,  that  in  their 
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aktin  plunge  into  the  hot-bed  witli  a 
smasfa^  as  if  all  the  glass  in  the  island 
bad  been  broken**-and  rushing  out  at 
the  gate  at  the  critical  instant  little 
Tommy  is  tottering  in^  they  leave  the 
heir-apparentj  scarcely  deserving  that 
name^  half  hidden  in  the  border.  There 
is  no  sale  for  such  outlandish  animals 
in- the  home-market^  and  it  is  not  Mar- 
tinmas, so  you  must  make  a  present  of 
them  to  the  president  or  five  silver-cup- 
man  of  an  agricultural  society,  and  re- 
ceive, in  return,  a  sorry  red-round, 
desperately  salt-petred,  at  Christmas. 
What  is  a  Cottage  in  the  country, 
unless  "  your  banks  are  all  furnished 
vith  bees,  whose  murmurs  invite  one 
to  sleep  ?"  There  the  hives  stand,  like 
four-and-twenty  fiddlers  all  in  a  row. 
Not  a  inore  harmless  insect  in  all  this 
world  than  a  bee.  Wasps  are  devils 
incarnate,  but  bees  are  fleshly  sprites, 
as  amiable  as  industrious.  You  are 
strolling  along,  in  delightful  mental 
vacuity,  looking  at  a  poem  of  Barry 
Cornwall's,  when  smacK  comes  an  in- 
furiated honey-maker  against  your 
eye-lid,  and  plunges  into  you  the  for- 
tieth part  of  an  inch  of  sting  saturated 
in  venom.  The  wretch  clings  to  your 
lid  like  a  burr,  and  it  feels  as  if  he 
had  a  million  claws  to  hold  him  on 
while  he  is  darting  his  weapon  into 
your  eye-ball.  Your  banks  are  indeed 
well  furnished  with  bees,  but  their 
murmurs  do  not  invite  you  to  sleep ; 
on  the  contrary,  away  you  fly,  likp  a 
madman,  bolt  into  your  wife's  room, 
and  roar  out  for  the  recipe.  The  whole 
of  one  side  of  your  face  is  most  ab« 
surdly  swollen,  while  the  other  is  in 
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upright^d  erudite  judges  by  bees, 
whicn  stung  him  to  death  in  a  wood, 
while  he  was  going  the  circuit.  About 
a  year  afterwards,  we  read  in  the  same 
newspaper,  '*  We  are  afraid  we  have 
lost  another  judge  by  bees ;"  and  then 
followed  a  somewhat  aflrightful  de- 
scription of  the  assassination  of  ano- 
ther American  Blackstone  by  the  same 
insects.  We  could  not  fail  to  sympa- 
thise with  both  sufferers,  for  m  the 
summer  of  1811  (that  of  the  famous 
comet)  we  ourselves  had  nearly  shared 
the  same  fate.  Our  Newfoundlander 
upset  a  hive  in  his  vagaries — and  the 
whole  swarm  unjustly  attacked  us. 
The  buzz  was  an  absolute  roar — and 
for  the  first  time  in  our  lives  we  wcto 
under  a  cloud.  Such  bizzing  in  our 
hair!  and  of  what  avail  were  fifty- 
times- washed  nankeen  breeches  against 
the  Polish  Lancers  ?  With  our  trusty 
crutch  we  made  thousands  bite  the 
dust — ^but  the  wounded  and  dying 
crawled  up  our  legs,  and  stung  us 
cruelly  over  the  lower  regions.  At 
last  we  took  to  flight,  and  found  shel- 
ter in  the  ice-house.  But  it  seemed 
as  if  a  new  hive  had  been  disturbed 
in  that  cool  grotto.  Again  we  sallied 
out,  stripping  ofi^  garment  after  gar- 
ment, till,  in  purls  naturalibus,  we 
leaped  into  a  wmdow,  which  happen- 
ed to  be  that  of  the  drawing-room, 
where  a  large  part^  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  were  awaiting  the  dinner- 
bell — ^but  fancy  must  dream  the  rest. 
We  now  offer  a  Set  of  the  Magazine 
to  any  scientific  character  who  will 
answer  this  seemingly  simple  question 
— what  is  Damp?   Quicksilver  is  a 


statu  quo*    One  eye  is  dwindled  away    joke  to  it,  for  getting  into  or  out  of 
to  almost  nothing,  and  is  peering  fortn     any  place.  Capricious  as  damp  is,  it  is 


from  its  rainbow-coloured  envelope, 
while  the  other  is. open  as  day  to 
melting  charity,  and  shining  over  a 
cheek  of  the  purest  crimson.  Infatu- 
ated man !  Why  could  you  not  pur- 
chase your  honey  ?  Jemmy  Thomson, 
the  poet,  would  have  let  you  have  it, 
from  Habbie's-Howe,  the  true  Pent- 
land  elixir,  for  five  shillings  the  pint ; 
for  durins  this  season  both  the  hea- 
ther and  tne  clover  were  prolific  of  the 
honey-dew,  and  the  Skeps  rejoiced 
over  all  Scotland  on  a  thousand  nills. 
We  could  tell  many  stories  about 
bees,  but  that  wouldr  be  leading  us 
away  from  the  main  argument.  We 
remember  reading  in  an  American 
newspaper,  some  years  ago,  that  the 
ITnitnl  States  lost  one  of  Uieur  most 


faithful  in  its  affection  to  all  Cottages 
omdes.  What  more  pleasant  than  a 
bow- window  }  You  had  better,  how- 
ever, not  sit  with  your  back  against 
the  wall,  for  it  is  as  blue  and  ropey  as 
that  of  a  charnel-house.  Probably 
the  wall  is  tastily  papered — a  vine-leaf 
pattern  perhaps— or  something  spriggy 
—or  in  the  aviary  line— or,  mayhap, 
hay-makers,  or  shepherds  piping  m 
the  dale.  But  all  distinctions  are  level- 
led in  the  mould — Phyllis  has  a  black 
patch  over  her  eye,  and  Strephon 
seems  to  be  playing  on  a  pair  of  bel- 
lows. Damp  delights  to  descend  chim- 
neys, and  is  one  of  tnioke's  most 
powerful  auxiliaries.  It  is  a  thousand 
pities  you  hung  up— just  in  that  un- 
luckyspot— 'GrecianWilliams'sThebes 
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— tar  now  one  of  the  finest  water<«co« 
]our  paintings  in  the  world  is  hot 
worth  six-and-eightpence.  There  is 
no  living  in  the  country  without  a 
library.  Take  down^  with  all  due 
caution,  that  enormous  tome,  the  Ex- 
cursion, and  let  us  hear  something  of 
the  Pedlar.  There'  is  an  end  to  the 
invention  of  printing:  Lo  and  behold, 
blank  verse  indeed !  You  cannot  help 
turning  over  twenty  leaves  at  once, 
for  they  are  all  amalgamated  in  must 
and  mouldiness.  Lord  Byron  himself 
is  no  better  than  an  Egyptian  mum- 
my; and  the  Great  Unknown  ad- 
dresses you  in  hieroglyphics. 

We  have  heard  difterent  opinions 
maintained  on  the  subject  of  damp- 
sheets.  For  our  own  part,  we  always 
wish  to  feel  the  difference  between 
sheets  and  cearments.  We  hate  every- 
thing plammy.  It  is  awkward,  on  leap- 
ing out  of  bed  to  admire  the  moon,  to 
drag  along  with  you,  glued  round  the 
body  and  members,  the  whole  para- 
phernalia of  the  couch.  It  can  never 
be  good  for  rheumatism — problema- 
tical even  for  fever.  Now,  be  can- 
did— Did  you  ever  sleep  in  perfectly 
dry  sheets  in  a  Cottage  omee  ?  You 
would  not  like  to  say  *'  No,  never," 
in  the  morning — ^privately,  to  host  or 
hostess.  But  confess  publicly,  and 
trace  your  approaching  retirement  from 
all  the  troubles  of  this  Hfe,  to  the  di- 
mity-curtained cubiculum  on  Tweed- 
side. 

We  know  of  few  events  so  restorative 
as  the  arrival  of  a  coachful  of  one's 
friends,  if  the  house  be  roomy.  But 
if  everything  there  be  on  a  small  scale, 
how  tremendous  a  sudden  importation 
of  live  cattle !  The  children  are  all 
trundled  away  out  of  the  Cottage,  and 
their  room  given  up  to  the  young  la- 
dies, with  all  its  enigmatical  and  em- 
blematical wall-tracery.  The  captain 
is  billetted  in  the  boudoir,  on  a  snake- 
down.  My  lady's  maid  must  posi- 
tively  pass  the  night  in  the  butler's 
pantry,  and  the  valet  makes  a  dormi- 
tory of  the  store-room.  Where  the 
old  gentleman  and  his  spouse  have 
been  disposed  of,  remains  as  contro- 
versial a  point  as  the  authorship  of 
Junius;  but  next  morning  at  the 
breakfast-table,  it  appears  that  all 
have  survived  the  night,  and  the  hospi- 
table hostess  remarks,  with  a  self-com- 
placent smile,  that  small  as  the  Cot- 
tage appears,  it  has  wonderful  accom-* 
modation,  and  could  have  easily  ad« 
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mitted  half  a  dosen  moie  patients.  The 
visitors  politeh  reqiiest  to  be  favoured 
with  a  plan  or  so  very  commodious  a 
Cottage,  but  silently  swear  never  again 
to  sleep  in  a  house  of  one  story,  till 
life's  brief  tale  be  told. 

But  not  one  half  thd  comforts  of  a 
Cottage  have  yet  ,been  enumerated— 
nor  shall  they  be  by  us  at  the  present 
juncture.  Suffice  it  to  add,  that  the 
strange  coachman  had  been  persuaded 
to  put  up  his  horses  in  the  outhouses, 
instead  of  taking  them  to  an  excellent 
inn  about  two  miles  off.  The  old 
black,  long-tailed  steeds,  •  that  had 
dragged  the  vehicle  for  nearly  twenty 
years,  had  been  lodged  in  what  was 
called  the  Stable,  and  the  horse  behhid 
had  been  introduced  into  the  byre. 
As  bad  luck  would  have  it,  a  small^. 
sick,  and  surly  shelty  was  in  his  stall ; 
and  without  the  slightest  provocation^ 
he  had,  during  the  night-watches,  so 
handled  his  heels  against  Mr  Fox,  that 
he  had  not  left  the  senior  a  leg  to 
stand  upon,  while  he  had  bit  a  lump 
out  of  the  buttocks  of  Mr  Pitt  littfe 
less  than  an  orange.  A  cow,  afraid  of 
her  calf,  had  committed  an  assault  on 
the  roadster,  and  tore  up  his  flank 
with  her  crooked  horn  as  clean  as  if  it 
had  been  a  ripping  chisel.  The  party 
had  to  proceed  wi3i  post-horses;  and 
although  Mr  Gray  be  at  once  one  of 
the  most  skilful  and  most  modest  of 
veterinary  surgeons,  his  bill  was  near-* 
ly  as  long  as  that  of  a  proctor.  J\Ir  Fox 
gave  up  the  ghost— Mr  Pitt  was  put 
on  the  superannuated  list — and  Joseph 
Hume,  the  hack,  was  sent  to  the  dogs. 

To  this  condition  then  we  must 
come  at  last,  that  if  you  build  at  all 
in  the  country,  it  must  be  a  mansion 
three  stories  high,  at  the  lowest- 
large  airy  rooms— roof  of  slates  and 
lead — and  walls  of  the  free-stone  or 
the  Roman  cement.  No  small  black- 
faces, no  Aldemeys,  no  bee-hives. 
Buy  all  your  viv^s,  and  live  like  a 
gentleman.  Seldom  or  never  be  with- 
out a  houseful  of  company.  If  you 
manage  your  family  matters  properly, 
you  may  have  your  time  neany.  as 
much  at  your  own  disposal,  as  if  you 
were  the  greatest  of  hunkses,  and  ne- 
ver gave  but  unavoidable  dinners.  Let 
the  breakfast-gong  soundat  ten  o'clock 
-^uite  soon  enough.  The  young  peo- 
ple will  have  been  romping  about  the 
parlours  or  the  purlieus  for  a  couple 
of  hours— and  will  all  make  their  ap. 
pearaace  in  the  beauty  of  lu^  |iealth 
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and  high  spirits.  Chat  awar  as  bng 
as  need  be^  after  muffins  ana  mutton- 
ham,  in  small  groups  on  sofas  and 
settees— and  then  sup  you  away  to 
your  library,  to  add  a  cliapter  to  your 
novel,  or  your  history,  or  to  any  other 
tadc  that  is  to  make  you  immortal. 
Let  gigs  and  curricles  draw  up  in  the 
circle,  and  the  wooing  and  betrothed 
wheel  away  acrossa  few  parishes.  Let 
the  pedestrians  saunter  off  into  the 
woods  or  to  the  hill-side — the  anglers 
be  off  to  loch  or  river.  No  great  harm 
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beeomiog  drowsily  unaiiiiiioiii.  With- 
out  the  mhip  of  a  little  scandal,  ho- 
nest people  would  fall  asleep;  and 
surely  it  is  far  preferable  to  that  to 
abuse  one's  friends  with  moderatiou. 
Even  Literature  and  the  BeUes  Let-  / 
tres  arie  not  entirely  useless ;  and  our 
human  Ufe  would  be  as  dull  as  that  of  ■ 
Mr  Rogers,  without  a  f^w  occasional 
Noctes  Ambrosians. 

But  the  title  of  our  article  recalls  our 
wandering  thoughts,  and  our  talk  must . 
be  of  Cottages.    Now,  think  not,  be- . 


even  in  a  game  or  two  at  billiards — if    loved  reader,  that  we  care  not  for  Cot- 


such  be  of  any  the  cue — s^^acious 
spinsters  of  a  certain  age,  staid  dowa- 
gers, and  bachelors  of  sedentary  habits, 
may  have  recourse,  without  blame,  to 
the  chess  or  back-gammon  board.  At 
two  the  lunch — and  at  six  the  dinner- 
song  will  bring  the  whole  flock  toge- 
va.&[y  all  dressed — mind  that — all  dress- 
ed, tor  slovenliness  is  an  abomination. 
Let  no  elderlv  gentleman,  however 
bilious  and  ricn,  seek  to  monopolize  a 


tages,  for  that  would  indeed  be  a  gross 
mistake.  But  our  very  affections  are. 
philosophical ;  our  sympathies  have  all 
their  source  in  reason ;  and  our  ad- 
miration is  always  built  on  the  foun* 
dation  of  truth.  Taste,  and  feeling, 
and  thought,  and  experience,  and- 
knowledge  of  this  life's  concerns,  are 
all  indispensable  to  the  true  delights 
the  imagination  experiences  in  behold- 
ing a  beautiful  bonajtde  Cottage.    It 


young  lady — ^but  study  the  nature  of    must  be  the  dwelling  of  the  poor  ;  and 


things.  Champaigne,  of  course,  and 
if  not  all  the  delicacies,  at  least  (dl  the 
substantialities,  of  the  season.  Join 
the  ladies  in  about  two  hours— « little 
elevated  or  so— almost  imperceptibly 
—but  still  a  little  elevated  or  so— then 


it  is  that  which  gives  it  its  whole  cha- 
racter. By  the  poor,  we  mean  not 
paupers,  b^^ars;  but  families  who,, 
to  eat,  must  work,  and  who,  by  work-, 
ing,  may  still  be  ablp  to  eat.  Plain, 
coarse,  not  scanty,  but  unsuperfluous 


music — whispering   in    corners — if  toe  is  theirs  from  year's-end  to  year's- 

moonhght  ana  stars,  then  an  hour's  out-  end,  excepting  some  decent  and  grate* 

of-door  study  of  astronomy — no  very  ful  change  on  chance  holidays  of  na-i 

regular  supper — ^but  an  appearance  of  ture's  own  appointment,  a  wedding, 

plates  and  tumblers,  ana  to  bed,  to  or  a  christening,  or  a  funeral.    Yes, 


happy  dreams  and  slumbers  light,  at 
the  witching  hour.  Let  no  gentleman 
or  lady  snore,  if  it  can  be  avoided,  lest 
they  annoy  the  crickets ;  and  if  you 
hear  any  extraordinary  noise  round 
and  round  about  the  mansion,  be  not 
alarmed,  for  why  should  not  the  owls 
choose  their  own  hour  of  revelry  ? 

Fond  as  we  are  of  the  coimtry,  we 
would  not,  had  we  our  option,  live 
there  all  the  year  round.  We  should 
just  wish  to  linger  into  the  winter 
about  as  far  as  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber— ^then  to  a  cit^ — say  at  once  Edin- 
burgh. There  is  as  good  skating- 
gound,and  as  goodcurlmg-ground,  at 
ochend  and  Duddingstone,  as  any- 
where in  all  Scotland — ^nor  is  there 
anywhere  else  better  beef  and  greens* 
There  is  no  perfection  anywhere,  but 
Edinburgh  society  is  excellent.  We 
are  certamly  agreeable  citizens ;  with 
just  a  sufficient  spice  of  party  spirit  to 
'  season  the  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow 
of  soulj  and  to  prevent  society  from 


a  funeral ;  for  when  this  mortal  coil 
has  been  shuffled  off,  why  should  the 
hundreds  of  people  that  come  trooping 
over  muirs  and  mosses  to  see  the  body 
deposited,  walk  so  many  miles,  and 
lose  a  whole  day's  work,  without  a. 
dinner  ?  And,  if  there  be  a  dinner, 
should  it  not  be  a  good  one  ?  And  if 
a  good  one,  will  the  company  not  be 
social  ?  But  this  is  a  subject  ior  a  fu- 
ture article,  nor  need  such  article  be 
of  other  than  of  a  cheerful  character* 
Poverty  th^i  is  the  builder  and  beaU"« 
tifier  of  all  huts  and  cottages.  But 
the  views  of  honest  poverty  are  always 
hopeful  and  prospective.  Strength  of 
muscle  and  strength  of  mind  form  a 
truly  Holy  Alliance ;  and  the  future 
brightens  before  the  stedfast  eyes  of 
contentment.  Therefore,  when  a  house 
is  built  in  the  valley,  or  on  the  hillside^ 
— ^be  it  that  of  the  poorest  cottar,— 
there  is  some  little  room,  or  nook,  or 
spare  place,  whiph  hope  consecrates  to 
the  future.    Better  tunes  may  comej| 
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-«4i  shilling  oi  two  may  be  idded  to 
the  week's  wages,-— parsimony  may 
aecmnulate  a  small  capital  in  the  sa- 
vings bank  sufficient  to  purchase  an 
old  eight-day  dock,  a  chest  of  drawers 
for  the  wife>  a  curtained  bed  for  the 
lumber-place,  which  a  litde  labour  will 
convert  into  a  bed-room.  It  is  not  to 
be  thought  that  the  pasture-fields  be- 
come every  year  greener,  and  the  corn- 
fields every  harvest  more  yellow, — 
that  the  hedgerows  grow  to  thicker 
fragrance,  and  the  birch  tree  waves  its 
tresses  higher  in  the  air,  and  expands 
its  white-rinded  stem  almost  to  the 
bulk  of  a  tree  of  the  forest, — and  yet 
that  there  shall  be  no  visible  progress 
from  good  to  better  in  the  dweUing  of 
those  whose  hands  and  hearts  thus 
cultivate  the  soil  into  rejoicing  beauty* 
As  the  whole  land  prospers,  so  does 
each  individual  dwelling.  Every  ten 
years,  the  observing  eye  sees  a  new 
expression  on  the  face  of  the  silent 
earth ;  the  law  of  labour  is  no  me- 
lancholy lot ;  for  to  industry  the  yoke 
is  easy,  and  content  is  its  own  ex- 
ceeding great  reward. 

Therefore,  it  does  our  heart  good  to 
look  on  a  Cottage.  Here  the  objections 
to  straw-roofs  have  no  application.  A 
few  sparrows  chirping  and  fluttering  in 
the  eaves  can  do  no  great  harm,  and 
they  serve  to  amuse  the  children.  The 
very  baby  in  the  cradle,  when  all  the 
fainily  are  in  the  fields,  mother  and 
all,  hears  the  cheerful  twitter,  and  is 
reconciled  to  solitude.  The  quantity 
of  com  that  a  few  sparrows  can  eat,— 
greedy  creatures  as  they  are,— -cannot 
be  very  deadly;  and  it  is  chiefly  in 
the  winter  time  that  they  attack  the 
stacks;  when  there  is  much  excuse  to 
be  made  on  the  plea  of  hunger.  As  to 
the  destruction  of  a  little  thatch,  why, 
there  is  not  a  boy  about  the  house, 
above  ten  years,  who  is  not  a  thatcher, 
and  there  is  no  expense  in  such  re- 
pairs. Let  the  honey- suckle  too  steal 
up  the  wall,  and  even  blind  unchecked 
a  comer  of  the  kitchen-window.  Its 
fragrance  will  often  cheer  unconscious- 
ly ttie  labourer's  heart,  as,  in  the  mid- 
day-hour of  rest,  he  sits  dandHng  his 
child  on  his  knee,  or  converses  with 
the  passing  pedlar.  Let  the  moss- 
rose- tree  flourish,  that  its  bri^^tbludi- 
balls  may  dazzle  in  the  kirk  the  eyes 
of  the  lover  of  fair  Helen  Irwin,  as 
they  rise  and  fall  with  every  move- 
ment of  a  bosom  yet  happy  in  its  vir- 
sin  innocence.  Nature  does  not  spread 


in  vain  her  flowers  in  flash  and  fiiff« 
ranee  over  every  obscure  nook  of  earth. 
Simple  and  pure  is  the  deligfht  they 
inspure.  Not  to  the  poet's  eye  alone 
is  the  language  of  flowers  addressed. 
Those  beautiftil  symbols  are  under- 
stood by  lowliest  minds;  and  while 
the  philosophical  Wordsworth  speaks 
of  tne  meanest  flower  that  blows  gi- 
ving a  joy  too  deep  for  tears,  so  do  all 
mankind  feel  the  exquisite  truth  of 
Burns's  more  simple  address  to  the 
mountain -daisy,  which  his  plough* 
share  had  upturned.  The  one  toudhes 
sympathies  too  profound  to  be  general 
— the  other  speaks  as  a  son  of  the  soil 
afiected  by  the  fate  of  the  very  sense- 
less flowers  that  spring  from  the  bo- 
som of  our  common  dust. 

Generally^  speaking,  there  has  been 
a  spirit  of  improvement.at  work,  da- 
ring these  last  twenty  years,  upon  all 
the  Cottages  in  Scotland.  The  vil- 
lages ure  certainly  much  neater  and 
dkner  than  formerly,  and  in  very  few 
respects,  if  any,  positively  oflensive. 
Perhaps  none  of  them  have, — ^nor  ever 
will  have, — ^the  exquisite  trimness^  the 
long  habitual  and  hereditary  rustic 
elegance,  of  the  best  villages  of  Eng- 
land. There,  even  the  idle  and  worth- 
less have  an  instinctive  love  of  what 
is  decent,  and  orderly,  and  pretty  in 
their  habitations.  The  very  dmnkaid 
must  have  a  well-sanded  floor,  a  dean- 
swept  hearth,  clear-polished  furni- 
ture, and  uncobwebbed  walls  to  the 
room  in  which  he  quafis,  guzzles,  and 
smokes  himself  into  stupidity.  His 
wife  may  be  a  scold,  but  seldom  a 
slattern,— his  children  ill  taught,  but 
wdl  apparelled.  Much  of  this  is  ob- 
servable even  among  the  worst  of  the 
class ;  and,  no  doubt,  such  things  must 
also  have  their  effect  in  tempering  and 
restraining  excesses.  Whereas,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  house  of  a  well-be- 
haved, well-doing  English  villager  is  ' 
a  perfect  model  of  comfort  and  pro- 
priety. In  Scotland,  the  houses  of  the 
dissolute  are  always  dens  of  dirt,  and 
disorder,  and  distraction.  All  ordi- 
nary goings-on  are  inextricably  con- 
fused,— ^meals  eaten  in  different  nooks, 
and  at  no  regular  hour, — nothing  in> 
its  right  place  or  time, — the  whole 
abode  as  if  on  the  eve  of  a  flitting ; 
while,  with  few  exceptions,  even  m 
the  dwellings  of  the  best  families  in 
the  village,  one  may  detect  occasional 
forgetfolneis  of  trifling  matters,  that, 
if  remembered,  would  be  found  greatly 
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•ondaeive  to  eomfon^-HK^asiotialJn- 
sensibilities  to  what  would  be  grace- 
All  to  their  condition^  and  might  be  se* 
cured  at  little  expense  and  less  trouble, 
-—occasional  blindness  to  minute  de- 
iformities  that  mar  the  aspect  of  the 
household,  and  which  an  awakened 
eye  would  sweep  away  as  absolute  nui- 
sances. Perhaps  the  very  depth  of 
their  affections,— thesoleranity  of  their 
religions  thoughts, — ahd  the  reflective 
spirit  in  which  they  carry  on  the  war- 
fare of  life,  hide  m>m  them  the  per- 
ception of  what,  after  all,  is  of  such 
very  inferior  moment,  and  even  create 
a  sort  of  iiusterity  of  character  which 
makes  them  disregard,  too  much,  trifles 
that  appear  ta  have  no  influence  or 
connexion  with  the  essence  of  weal  or 
woe.  But  if  there  be  any  truth  in 
this,  it  affords  an  explanation  rather 
than  a  justification. 

Otlr  business  at  present,  however,  is 
rather  with  single  Cottages  than  with 
vilD^es,  which  of  course  will  be  the 
subject  of  a  future  leading  article. 
We  Scotch  people  have,  for  some  years 
past,  been  aoing  all  we  could  to  make 
ourselves  ridiculous,  by  claiming  for 
our  capital  the  name  of  Modern  Athens, 
and  talking  all  manner  of  nonsense 
about  a  city  which  stands  nobly  on  its 
own  proper  foundation,  whUe  we  have 
kept  our  mouths  shut  about  the  beauty 
of  our  hills  and  vales,  and  the  rational 
happiness  that  everywhere  overflows 
our  native  land.    Our  character  is  to 
be  found  in  the  country  ;  and,  there- 
for^, gentle  reader,  behold  along  with 
us  a  small  Scottish  glen.    It  is  not 
above  a  mile,  or  a  mile  and  a  half 
long,— 'its  breadth  somewhere  about  a 
fourth  of  its  length ;  a  fair  oblong, 
sheltered  and  secluded  by  a  line  of  va- 
ried eminences,  on  some  of  which  lies 
the  power  of  cultivation,  and  over 
others  the  vivid  verdure  peculiar  to  a 
pastoral  region  ;  while,  telling  of  dis- 
turbed times  past  for  ever,  stand  yon- 
der the  ruins  of  an  old  fortalice,  or 
keep,  picturesque  in  its  deserted  de- 
cay.   The  plough  has  stopt  at  the 
edge  of  the  profltable  and  beautiful 
coppice-woods,  or  encircled  the  tall 
elm-grove.  The  rocky  pasturage,  with 
its  dovery  and  daisiea  turf,  is  alive 
with  sheep   and    cattle, — its    briary 
knolls  with  birds, — ^its    broom    and 
whins  with  bees, — and  its  wimpling 
bum  with  trouts  and  minnows  glan- 
cing through  the  shallows,  or  leaping 
among  the  cloud  of  insects  that  gutter 


oter  its  pools.  Here  and  th^e  a  opt- 
tage,-^ot  above  halfra-dozen  in  any- 
one low  down  in  the  holm,  another  on 
a  cliff  beside  the  waterfall,— that  is 
the  mill,— another  breaking  the  hori- 
zon in  its  more  ambitious  station,— 
and  another  far  up  at  the  hill-foot, 
where  there  is  not  a  single  tree,  only 
shrubs  and  brackens.  On  a  bleak  day, 
there  is  but  little  beauty  in  such  a 
glen  ;  but  when  the  sun  is  cloudless/ 
and  all  the  light  serene,  it  is  a  place 
where  poet  or  painter  may  see  visions, 
and  dream  dreams,  of  the  very  nge  of 
gold.  At  such  seasons,  there  is  a 
homefelt  feeling  of  humble  reality, 
blending  with  the  emotions  o^  imagi- 
nation. In  such  places,  the  low-bom, 
high-souled  poets  of  old  breathed  forth 
their  songs,  and  hymns,  and  el^es,— 
the  undying  lyrical  poetry  of  the  heEirt 
of  Scotland. 

Take  the  remotest  Cottage  first  in 
order.  Hill-foot,  and  hear  who  are 
its  inmates — the  Schoolmaster  and  his 
spouse.  The  school-house  stands  on  a 
little  unappropriated  piece  of  ground— 
at  least  it  seems  to  be  so— quite  at  the 
head  of  the  glen — ^for  there  the  hills 
sink  down,  on  each  side,  and  afford  ah 
easy  access  to  the  seat  of  learning  from 
two  neighbouring  vales,  both  in  the 
same  parish.    Perhaps  thirty  scholan 
are  there  taught — and  with  their  small 
fees,  and  his  small  salary,  Allan  East« 
on  is  contented.   Allan  was  originally 
intended  for  the  Church,  but  some 
peccadilloes  obstructed  his  progress 
with  the  Presbytery,  and  he  never 
was  a  preacher.  That  disappointment 
of  all  liis  hopes  was  for  many  years 
grievously  felt,  and  somewhat  soured 
hismind  with  the  world.  It  is  often  im- 
possible to  recover  one  single  false  step 
m  the  slippery  road  of  life — and  Allan 
Easton,  year  after  yeir,  saw  himself 
falling  »rther  and  farther  into  the 
rear  of  almost  all  his  contemporaries* 
One  became  a  minister,   and  got  a 
manse,  with  a  stipend  of  thirty  chal- 
ders ;  another  grew  into  an  East  India 
Nabob ;  one  married  the  laird's  widow, 
and  kept  a  pack  of  hounds — another 
expanded  into  a  colonel — one  deared  a 
plum  by  a  cotton-mill — another  be- 
came the  Croesus  of  a  bank — ^while 
Allan,  who  had  beat  them  all  hollow 
at  all  the  classes,  wore  second-han4 
clothes,  and  lived  on  the  same  fare 
with  the  poorest  hind  in  the  pari^. 
He  had  manied,  rather  too  late,  the 
partner  of  hi8frailtie»--and  after  many 
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trials^  aod,  at  be  thought,  not  t  few 
persecutions,  he  got  settled  at  U»t, 
when  his  head,  not  yerv  old,  was  get- 
ting grey,  and  his  mce  somewnat 
wrinkled.  Hid  wife,  during  his  worst 
poverty,  had  gone  ag^in  into  service, 
the.  lot,  indeed,  to  which  she  had  heen 
bom;  and  Allan  had  struggled  and 
starved  upon  private  teaching.  His 
appointment  to  the  parish-school  had, 
therefore,  been  to  them  both  a  blessed 
elevation.  The  office  was  respectaUe 
— and  loftier  ambition  had  long  been 
dead.  Now  they  are  old  people— consi- 
derably  upwards  of  sixty — and  twenty 
years'  professional  life  have  converted 
Allan  Easton,  once  the  wild  and  eccen- 
tric genius^  into  a  staid,  solemn,  formal, 
and  pedantic  pedagogue.  All  his  scho« 
lars  love  him,  for  even  in  the  discharge 
of  such  very  humble  duties,  talents 
make  themselves  felt  and  respected; 
and  the  kindness  of  an  affectionate  and 
once  sorely  wounded,  but  now  healed 
heart,  is  never  lost  upon  the  suscepti- 
ble  imaginations  of  tne  young.  Allan 
has  sometimes  sent  out  no  contempti- 
ble scholars,  as  scholars  go  in  Scot- 
land, to  the  universities ;  and  his 
heart  has  warmed  within  him  when 
he  has  read  their  names,  in  the  news- 
paper from  the  manse,  in  the  list  of 
successful  competitors  for  prizes.  Du- 
ring vacation-time,  Allan  and  his 
spouse  leave  their  cottage  locked  up, 
and  disappear,  none  know  exactly 
whither,  on  visits  to  an  old  friend  or 
two,  who  have  not  altogether  forgot- 
ten them  in  their  poverty.  During 
the  rest  of  the  year,  his  only  out-of- 
doors  amusement  is  an  afternoon's 
angling,  an  art  in  which  it  is  univer- 
salW  allowed  he  excels  all  mortal  men, 
both  in  river  and  loch;  and  often, 
during  the  long  winter  nights,  when 
the  shepherd  is  walking  by  his  dwell- 
ing, to  visit  his  "  ain  lassie,"  down 
the  burn,  he  hears  Allan's  fiddle  play- 
ing, in  the  solitary  silence,  some  one 
of  those  Scottish  melodies,  that  we 
know  not  whether  it  be  cheerful  or 
plaintive,  but  soothing  to  every  heart 
that  has  been  at  all  acquainted  widi 
grief.  Rumour  says  too,  but  rumour 
has  not  a  scrupulous  conscience,  that 
the  Schoolmaster,  when  he  meets  with 
pleasant  company,  either  at  home  or 
a  fHend's  house,  is  not  averse  to  a 
hospitable  cup,  and  that  then  the  me- 
mories of  other  days  crowd  upon  his 
brain,  and  loosen  his  tongue  into  elo« 
Vol.  XIX. 


qoence.  Old  Susan  k^epa  a  d»arp 
warning  e^e  vpon  her  huMMmd  on  all 
sudi  occagions ;  but  Allan  braves  its 
glances,  and  is  foi^ven. 

We  see  only  the  uncertain  gjiimmer 
(^their  dwelling  through  the  low-lying 
mist:  and  therefore  we  cannot  de« 
scribe  \t,  as  if  it  were  dearly  before 
our  eyes.  But  should  you  ever  chance 
to  angle  vour  way  up  to  Hill-foot, 
admire  Allan  Easton's  flower-garden, 
and  the  jargonel  pear-tree  on  the 
southern  gable.  The  climate  is  some- 
what  high,  but  it  is  not  cold ;  and 
except  when  the  spring-frosts  come 
late  and  sharp,  there  do  all  blossoma 
and  fruits  abound,  on  evety  shmb  and 
tree  native  to  Scotland.  You  will 
hardly  know  how  to  distinguish— or 
rather,  to  speak  in  derkly  phrase,  ta 
analyse  the  sound  prevalent  over  the 
fields  and  air,  for  it  is  made  up  of 
that  of  the  bum,  of  bees,  of  old  Su<« 
san's  wheel,  and  the  hum  of  the  busy 
school !  But  now  it  is  the  play-hour, 
and  Allan  Easton  comes  into  nis  kit« 
chen  for  his  frugal  dinner.  Brush  up 
your  Latin,  and  out  with  a  few  of  the 
largest  trouts  in  your  pannier.  Susan 
fries  them  in  fresh  butter  and  oat* 
meal — the  grey-haired  pedagogue  adca 
a  blessing — and  a  merrier  man,  within 
the  limits  of  becoming  mirUi,  you 
never  passed  an  hour's  utlk  withaL  So 
much  for  Allan  Easton  and  Susan  his 
spouse. 

You  look  as  if  you  wished  to  ask, who 
inhabits  the  Cottage— on  the  left  hand* 
yonder — that  stares  upon  us  with  four 
front  windows,  and  pricks  up  its^ears 
like  a  new-started  hare.  Why,  sir, 
that  was  once  a  Shooting-box.  It 
was  built  about  twenty  years  ago,  by 
a  sporting  gentleman,  of  two  excel* 
lent  double-barrdled  guns,  and  three 
staunch  pointers.  He  attempted  to 
live  there,  several  times,  from  the  Itth 
of  August  till  the  end  of  September, 
and  went  pluffing  disconsolately  among 
the  hills,  f^om  sunrise  to  sunset.  He 
has  been  long  married  and  dead ;  and 
the  Box,  they  say,  is  now  haunt^  It 
has  been  attempted  to  be  let  furnish- 
ed, and  there  is  now  a  board  to  that 
effect  hung  out  like  an  escutcheon. 
Picturesque  people  say,  it  ruins  the 
whole  beauty  of  the  glen ;  but  we  must 
not  think  so,  for  it  is  not  in  the  power 
of  the  ugliest  house  that  ever  was 
built  to  do  that,  although,  to  effect 
such  a  purpose,  it  is  unquestionably 
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a;  ikilfal  contrivaaee.  The  window- 
shutters  have  been  dosed  for  ma«y 
years,  and  the  chimneys  look  as  if 
they  had  breathed  their  last.  It  stands 
in  a  perpetual  eddy,  and  the  ground 
shelves  so  all  around  it,  that  there  is 
barely  room  for  a  barrel  to  catch  the 
rain-drippings  from  the  slate>eaves.  If 
it  be  indeed  haunted,  pity  the  poor 
ghost.  You  may  have  it  on  a  lease  of 
seven  years,  for  merely  paying  the 
taxes;  Every  year  it  costs  several 
pounds  in  advertisements.  What  a 
jointure-hoHse  it  would  be  for  a  relict ! 
J8y  name.  Windy- kvowte. 

Let  us  descend,  then,  from  that  most 
inclement  ffont,  into  the  lown  bound- 
aries of  the  H  ft  L  M.  The  farm-steading 
covers  a  goodly  portion  of  the  penin- 
sula shaped  by  the  burn,  that  here 
looks  almost  like  a  river.  With  its  out- 
houses it  forms  three  sides  of  a  square, 
and  the  fourtli  is  composed  of  a  set  of 
jolly  stacks,  that  will  keep  the  thrash- 
ing-machine at  work  during  all  the 
winter.  The  interior  of  the  square  re- 
joices in  a  gloriousdunghill,(0  breathe 
not  the  name,)  that  will  cover  every 
field  with  hixuriant  harvests — fifteen 
bolls  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  There  the 
cattle— oxen  yet  "  lean,  and  lank,  and 
brown  as  is  the  ribbed  sea-sand,"  will, 
in  a  few  months,  eat  themselves  up, 
on  straw  and  turnip,  into  obesity. 
There  turkeys  walk  demure — there 
geese  waddle,  and  there  the  fcathery- 
l^ged  king  of  Bantam  struts  among 
his  seraglio,  keeping  pertly  aloof  from 
double-combed  Chanticleer,  that  squire 
of  dames,  crowing  to  his  partlets. 
There  a- cloud  of  pigeons  often  descends 
among  the  corny  chaff,  and  then  whirrs 
off  to  the  uplands.  No  chained  mas- 
tiff looking  grimly  from  the  kenneFs 
mouth,  but  a  set  of  cheerful  and  saga- 
cious colleys  are  seen  sitting  on  their 
hurdles,  or  "  worrying  ither  in  diver- 
sion." A  shaggy  colt  or  two,  and  a 
brood  mare,  with  a  spice  of  blood,  and 
a  foal  at  her  heels,  know  their  shed, 
and  evidently  are  favourites  with  the 
family.  Out  comes  the  master,  a  rosy- 
cheeked  carl,  upwards  of  six  feet  high, 
broad-shouldered,  with  a  blue  bonnet 
and  velveteen  breeches,  a  man  not  to 
be  jostled  on  the  crown  o'  the  cause-* 
way,  and  a  match  for  any  horse-couper 
from  Bewcastle;  or  gipsy  from  Yet- 
holm.  But  let  us  into  the  kitchen. 
There's  the  wife — a  bit  tidy  body — 
itnd  pretty  withal—more  authoritative 
ia  Ler  quiet  demeanour,   than    the 


most  tyrannical  mere  howidcMper  llut 
ever,  thumped  a  aerrant  Uns  with  tlie 
beetle.  Tnese  three  are  her  daugh- 
ters. First,  Girzie,  the  eldest— «eein« 
ingly  older  than  her  mother,  for  she  is  > 
somewhat  hard-favoured,  and  Btrong 
red  hair  dangling  over  a  squint  dye, 
is  apt  to  give  an  expression  of  acU 
vanced  years,  even  to  a  youthful  vir« 
gin.  Vaccination  was  not  known  in 
Girzie's  babyhood,  but  she  is,  never- 
theless, a  clean-skinned  creature,  and 
her  full  bosom  is  white  as  snow*  She 
is  what  is  delicately  called  a  strapper, 
rosy-nrmed  as  the  morning,  and  not  a 
httlc  of  an  Aurora  about  the  feet  ami 
ancles.  Sl>e  makte  her  way,  in  all 
household  affairs,  through  every  im- 
pediment, and  will  obyiously  prove, 
whenever  the  experiment  is  made,  a 
most  excellt^nt  wife.  Mysie,  the  se- 
cond daughter,  ismer&composed,morc 
genteel,  and  sits  sewing,  with  her  a 
favourite  occupation,  for  she  has  very 
neat  hands  ;  and  is,  in  fact,  the  mil- 
liner and  mantua-maker  for  all  the 
house.  She  could  no  more  lift  that 
enormous  pan  of  boiling  water  off  the 
fire,  than  she  could  fly,  which  in  the 
grasp  of  Girzie  is  safely  landed  on 
the  hearth.  Mysie  has  somewhat  of 
a  pensive  look,  as  if  in  love — and  wc 
have  heard  that  she  is  betrothed  to 
young  Mr  Rentoul,  the  divinity  stu- 
dent, who  lately  made  a  speech  before 
the  Anti-patronage  Society,  and  there- 
fore may  reasonably  expect  very  soon 
to  get  a  kirk.  But  look — there  comes 
dancing  in  from  the  cwe-bughts,  the 
bright-eyed  Bessy,  the  flower  of  the 
flock,  the  most  beautiful  girl  in  Al- 
mondale,  and  fit  to  be  bosom-bunl 
of  the  Gentle  Shepherd  himself !  O 
that  we  were  a  poet,  to  sing  the  inno- 
cence of  her  budding  breast !  But— 
Heaven  preserve  us — what  is  the  an;- 
gelic  creature  iabout  ?  Making  mmble- 
de- thumps !  Now  she  bruises  the  po- 
tatoes and  cabbages  as  with  pestle  and 
mortar !  Ever  and  anon  licking  the 
butter  off  her  fingers,  and  then  dash- 
ing in  the  salt !  JNIethinks  .her  laugh 
is  out  of  all  bounds  loud — and  unless 
ray  eyes  deceived  me,  that  stout  lout 
wnispered  in  her  delicate  ear  some 
coarse  jest,  that  made  the  eloquent 
blood  mount  up  into  her  not  unde- 
lighted  countenance.  Heavens  and 
earth  h — perhaps  an  assignation  In  the 
barn,  or  byre,  or  bush  aboon  Traquair. 
But  the  long  dresser  is  set  out  with 
dinner — the  gudcman's  bonnet  is  je- 
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▼erently  laicTftiiide— und  if  any  stomach 
aBBemmed  there  be  now  onpty,  it  is 
not  likd;^,  judging  from  iqipearanoes, 
that  it  will  be  in  Chat  state  again  be- 
fore next  Sabbath — and  it  is  now  but 
the  middle  of  the  week.  Was  it  not 
my  Xioid  Byron  who  liked  not  to  see 
women  eat  ?  Poo — poo — nonsense. 
We  like  to  see  them  not  only  eat— but 
«levour.  Not  a  set  of  teeth  round  that 
kitchen-dresser,  that  is  not  white  as 
the  driven  snow.  Breath  too  (bating 
onions)  sweet  as  dawn's-dew — the 
whole  female  frame  full  of  health, 
freshness, spirit,  and  animation!  Away 
all  delicate  wooers,  thrice  hig}i-fantas- 
tical !  The  diet  is  wholesome — and 
the  sleep  will  be  somid — therefore  eat 
away,  Bessy — nor  fear  to  laugh,  al- 
though your  pretty  mouth  be  full — 
for  we  are  no  poet,  to  madden  into 
misanthropy  at  your  mastication ;  and, 
*  in  spite  of  the  heartiest  meal  ever  vir- 
gin ate,  to  us  these  lips  are  roses  still, 
"  thy  eyes  are  lode-stars,  and  thy 
breath  sweet  air."  Would  for  thy 
sake  we  had  been  born  a  shepherd- 
groom  !  No — no— no  !  For  some  few 
joyous  years  mayest  thou  wear  tliy 
silken  snood  unharmed,  and  silence 
with  thy  songs  the  linnet  among  the 
broom,  at  the  sweet  hour  of  prime. 
And  then  mayest  thou  plight  thy  troth 
—in  all  the  warmth  of  innocence — to 
some  ardent,  yet  thoughtful  youth, 
who  will  carry  his  bride  exultingly  to 
his  own  low-roofed  home — toil  for  her 
and  the  children  at  her  knees,  through 
summer's  heat  and  winter's  cold — and 
sit  with  her,  in  the  kirk,  when  long 
years  have  gone  by,  a  comely  matron, 
attended  by  daughters  acknowledged 
to  be  fair— but  neither  so  fair,  nor  so 
good,  nor  so  pious,  as  their  mother* 

What  a  confirast  to  the  jocund  Holm 
—is  the  Rowan-Tree  Hut — so  still, 
and  seemingly  so  desolate !  It  is  close 
upon  the  public  road,  and  yet  so  low, 
that  you  might  pass  it  without  obser- 
ving its  turf-roof.  There  live  old  Aggy 
Robinson,  the  carrier,  and  her  con- 
sumptive daughter.  Old  Aggy  has 
borne  that  epithet  for  twenty  years, 
and  her  daughter  is  not  under  sixty. 
That  poor  creature  is  bed-ridden  and 
helpless,  and  has  to  be  fed  almost  like 
a  child.  Old  Aggy  has  for  many  years 
had  the  same  white  pony — well  na- 
med Sampson — that  sne  drives  three 
times  a-week,  all  the  year  round,  to 
and  from  the  nearest  market-town, 
carrying  all  sorts  of  articles  to  nearly 


twenty  dii&rent'fsiniliea,  li?i&g*^niilM 
apart.  -  Every  other  day  in  the  week — 
for  there  is  but  one  Sabbath  either  to 
herself  or  Sampscm-Hshe  drives  ooals^ 
or  peat,  or  wood,  or  lime,  or  stones  for 
the  roads.  She  is  clothed  in  a  man's 
coat,  an  old  rusty  beaver,  and  a  red 
petticoat.  Aggy  never  was  a  beautyji 
and  now  she  is  almost  frightful,  with 
a  formidable  beard,  and  a  rough  voice 
— and  violent  gestures,  encoura^ng 
the  overladen  enemy  of  the  Philis- 
tines. But  the  poor  creature,  as  soon 
as  she  enters  her  hut,  is  silent,  pa- 
tient, and  affectionate,  at  her  daugh- 
ter's bed-side.  They  ^eep  on  the  same 
chafi-matti^ess,  and  she  hears,  during 
the  dead  of  night,  her  daughter^a 
slightest  moan.  Her  voice  is  not  rough 
at  all,  when  the  poor  old  creature  says 
her  solitary  prayers ;  nor,  we  may  oe 
well  assured,  is  one  single  whisper 
unheard  in  heaven. 

Your  eyes  are  wandering  away  to 
the  eastern  side  of  the  vale,  and  tbey 
have  fixed  themselves  on  the  Cottage 
of  the  Seven  Oaks.  The  grove  is  ^ 
noble  one ;  and,  indeed,  these  are  the 
only  timber-trees  in  the  valley.  There 
is  a  tradition  belonging  to  the  grove, 
but  we  shall  tell  it  some  other  time ; 
now,  we  have  to  do  with  that  mean- 
looking  Cottage,  all  unwortliy  of  such 
magnificent  shelter.  It  is  slated,  and 
has  a  cold  cheerless  look, — almost  a 
look  of  indigence.  The  walls  are  sor- 
did in  the  streaked  white-wash, — ^a 
wisp  of  straw  supplies  the  place  of  a 
broken  pane, — the  door  seems  as  if  it 
were  inhospitable,— and  every  object 
about  is  in  untended  disorder.  The 
green  pool  in  front,  with  its  floating 
straws  and  feathers,  and  miry  edge,  is 
at  once  unhealthy  and  needless ;  the 
hedgerows  are  full  of  gaps,  and  open 
at  the  roots ;  the  few  garments  spread 
upon  them  seem  to  have  stiffened  in 
the  weather,  forgotten  by  the  person 
who  placed  them  there;  and  half- 
starved  young  cattle  are  straying  about 
in  what  once  was  a  garden.  Wretched 
sight  it  is ;  for  that  dwelling,  although 
never  beautiful,  \^as  once  the  tidiest 
and  best  kept  in  all  the  district.  But 
what  has  misery  to  do  with  the  com- 
fort of  its  habitation  ? 

The  owner  of  that  house  was  once 
a  man  well  to  do  in  the  world ;  but 
he  minded  this  world's  goods  more 
than  was  fitting  to  do,  and  made  ma  • 
mon  his  god.  .  Abilities  ho  .pi  j 

far  boyond  that  of  the  cou 
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men,  voA,  lie  i^bed  them  iXk^  WiHl  all    within  ftf^  yardtf  of  ft>  td>  nimniiided 


the  energy  of  a  strong  mind,  to  the 
accumulation  of  wealth.  Every  rule 
of  his  life  had  that  for  its  ultimate 
end ;  and  he  despised  a  hargain  unless 
he  outwitted  his  neighhour.  Without 
any  aets  of  downright  knavery,  he  was 
not  an  honest  man — ^hard  to  the  poor 
-Hmd  a  tyrannieal  master.  He  sought 
to  wring  from  the  very  sott  more  than 
it  could  produce ;  his  servants,  among 


is  it  with  knolls  and  small  green  emi« 
nences,  in  a  den  of  its  own,  a  shoot  or 
scion  from  the  main  stem  of  the  val- 
ley. It  is  called  The  Broom,  and 
there  is  somethinjit  singular,  and  not 
uninteresting,  in  the  history  of  its 
owner.  He  married  very  early  in  life, 
indeed  when  quite  a  boy,  which  is 
not,  by  the  way,  very  unusual  among 
the  peasantry  of  Scotland,  prudent  ana 


whom  were  his  wife  and  daughter,  he    ealculating  as  is  their  general  charac- 


kept  at  work,  like  slaves,  from  twilight 
to  twilight ;  and  was  a  forestaller  and 
a  regrater — a  character  which,  when 
Political  Economy  was  unknown,  was 
of  all  the  most  odious  in  the  judgment 
of  simple  husbandmen.  His  spirits 
rose  with  the  price  of  meal,  and  every 
handful  dealt  out'  to  the  beggar  was 
paid  like  a  tax.  What  could  the  Bible 
teach  to  such  a  man?    What  good 


ter.  Gabriel  Adamson,  before  he  was 
thirty  years  of  age,,  had  a  family  of 
seven  children,  and  a  pretty  family 
they  were  as  might  be  seen  m  all  the 
parish.  Gabriels  life  was  in  theirs, 
and  his  mind  never  wandered  far  from 
his  fire-^ide.  His  wife  was  of  a  con- 
sumptive  family,  and  that  insidious 
and  fatal  disease  never  showed  in  hei^ 
a  single  symptom  during  ten  years  of 


could  he  derive  from  the  calm  air  of  marriage ;  but  one  cold  evening  awoke 

the  house  of  worship  ?    He  sent  his  it  at  her  very  heart,  and  in  less  than 

only  son  to  the  city,  with  injunctions  two  months  it  hurried  her  into  the 

instilled  into  him  to  make  the  most  of  grave.   Poor  creature,  such  a  spectre ! 

all  transactions,  at  every  hazard,  but  when  her  husband  used  to  carry  her. 


that  of  his  money ;  and  the  consequence 
was,  in  a  few  years,  shame,  ruin,  and 
expatriation.  His  only  daughter,  im- 
prisoned, dispirited,  enthralled,  fell  a 
prey  to  a  sensual  seducer ;  and  being 
oriven  from  her  fether's  house,  aban- 
doned herself,  in  hopeless  misery,  to  a 
life  of  prostitution.  His  wife,  heart- 
broken by  cruelty  and  affliction,  was 
never  afterwards  altogether  in  her  right 
mind,  and  now  sits  weeping  by  the 
hearth,  or  wanders  off  to  distant  places, 
lone  houses  and  villages,  almost  in  the 
condition  of  an  idiot— wild-eyed,  loose- 
haired,  and  dressed  like  a  very  beggar. 
Speculation  after  speculation  failed — 
he  had  to  eiurse  four  successive  plenti- 
ful harvests — and  his  mailing  was  now 
destitute.  The  unhappy  man  grew 
sour,  stem,  fierce,  in  his  calamity ;  and 


for  the  sake  of  a  little  temporary  re- 
lief, from  chair  to  couch,  ana  from  her 
eouch  back  again  to  her  bed,  twenty 
times  in  a  day,  he  never  could  help 
weeping,  with  all  his  consideration,  to 
feel  ner  frame  as  light  as  a  bundle  dT 
leaves.  The  medical  man  said,  that 
in  all  his  practice  he  never  had  known 
soul  and  body  keep  together  in  such 
utter  attenuation.  But  her  soul  was 
as  clear  as  ever — and  pain,  racking 

Eain,  was  in  her  fleshless  bones.  Even 
e,  her  loving  husband,  was  relieved 
frx)m  woe  when  she  expired,  for  no 
sadness,  no  sorrow,  could  be  equal  to 
the  misery  of  groans  from  one  so  pa« 
tient  and  so  resigned.  Perhaps  con- 
sumption is  infectious ;  so,  at  least,  it 
seemed  here ;  for  first  one  child  b^n 
to  droop,  and  then  another — the  elder 


lichen  his  brain  was  inflamed  with  li-  ones  first— and  within  the  two  foUow- 
quor,  a  dangerous  madman.  He  is  now  ing  years,  there  were  almost  as  many 
a  sort  of  Qattle-dealer — buys  and  sells  funerals  from  this  one  house  as  frt>m 
miserable  horses— and  at  fairs  asso-  all  the  others  in  the  parish.  Yea- 
dates  with  knaves  and  reprobates,  they  all  died — of  the  whole  family  not 
knowing  that  no  honest  man  will  deal  one  was  spared.  Two,  indeed,  were 
with  him  except  in  pity  or  derisioiu  thought  to  have  pined  away  in  a  sort  of 
He  has  more  than  once  attempted  to  fearful  foreboding — ^and  a  fever  took 
commit  suicide— but  palsy  has  stricken  off  a  third — ^but  four  certainly  died 


him — and  in  a  few  weeks  he  will  tot- 
ter ihto  the  grave. 

There  is  a  Cottage  in  that  hollow, 
and  you  see  the   smoke— even  the 


of  the  same  hereditary  complaint  with 
the  mother  ;  and  not  a  voice  was 
heard  in  the  house.  Gabriel  Adamson 
did  not  desert  the  Broom;  and  the 


chimney-top,  but  you  could  not  see    farm-work  was  still  carried  on,  no- 
Iha  Cottage  itsdf,  unless  you  were    body  could  tell  how.    The  servantsi 
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to  be  Bare,  knew  thdr  duty » and  oHen 
performed  it  without  orden.  Some* 
times  the  master  pat  his  hand  to  the 
plough,  bat  oftener  he  led  the  life  of 
a  shepherd,  and  was  by  himself  among 
the  hills.-  He  never  smiled — and  at 
every  meal,  he  still  sat  like  a  man  aboa  t 
to  be  led  out  to  die.  But  what  will  not 
retire  away — ^recede — disappear  from 
the  vision  of -the  souls  of  as  mortals ! 
Tenacious  as  we  are  of  our  griefs,  even 
more  dian  of  our  joys,  both  elude  our 
grasp.  We  gaze  after  Uieni  with  loiu;. 
mg  or  self-upbraiding  aspirations  ror 
their  return,  but  they  are  shadows, 
and  like  shadows  evanish.  Then  hu-^ 
man  duties,  lowly  though  they  may 
be,  have  their  sanative  and  salutary 
influence  on  our  whole  frame  of  being. 
Without  their  performance  conscience 
cannot  be  still;  with  it,  conscience 
brings  peace  in  extremity  of  eviL 
Then  occupation  kills  grief,  and  in- 
dustry abates  all  passion.  No  balm 
for  sorrow  like  the  sweat  of  the  brow 
poured  into  the  furrows  of  the  earth, 
m  the  open  air,  and  beneath  the  sun- 
shine of  heaven.  These  truths  were 
felt  by  Gabriel  Adamson,  the  child- 
less widower,  long  before  they  were 
understood  by  him;  and  when  two 
years  had  gone  drearily,  ay  dismally, 
almost  despairingly,  by — ^he  b^an  at 
times  to  feel  something  like  happiness 
when  sitting  among  his  friejads  in 
the  kirk,  or  at  their  fire-sides,  or  in 
the  labours  of  the  field,  or  even  on 
the  market-day,  among  this  world's 
concerns.  Thus,  they  who  knew  him 
and  his  sufferings,  were  pleased  to 
recognize  what  might  be  called  resig- 
nation and  its  grave  tranquillity,  whue 
strangers  discerned  in  nim  nothing 
more  than  a  staid  and  solemn  demean- 
our, which  might  be  natural  to  many 
a  man  never  severely  tried,  and  offer- 
ed no  interruption  to  the  cheerfulness 
that  pervaded  their  ordinary  life. 

Grabriel  Adamson  had  a  cousin,  a 
lew  years  younger  than  himself,  who 
had  also  married  when  a  girl,  and 
when  little  more  than  a  girl  nad  been 
left  a  widow.  Her  parents  were  both 
dead,  and  she  had  lived  for  some  years, 
as  an  upper  servant,  or  rather  compa- 
nion and  friend,  in  the  house  of  a  rda- 
tion.  As  cousins,  they  had  all  their  lives 
been  familiar  and  affectionate,  and 
Alice  Gray  had  frequently  lived  for 
months  at  a  time,  at  the  Broom,  tiddiig 
care  of  the  children,  and  in  all  respects 
one  of  the  fiunily.    Their  conditions 


wwe  now  ahnoit  eqpatlT  dewlate,  and 
a  deep  sympatbr  made  tuem  now  more 
firmly  attached  than  they  ever  coold 
have  been  in  better  days.  Still,  no- 
thing at  all  resembling  love  was  in 
eitho-  of  their  hearts,  nor  did  the 
thought  of  marriage  ever  paaa  acrdai 
their  imaginations.  They  foand,  how- 
ever, increasing  satisfaction  in  each 
other's  company ;  and  looks  and  words 
of  sad  and  sober  endearment  gndn- 
ally  bound  them  together  in  aflfection 
stronger  far  than  either  could  have 
believed.  Their  friends  saw  and  ^loke 
of  the  attachment,  and  of  its  probaUe 
result,  long  before  they  were  aware  of 
its  fuU  nature ;  and  nobody  was  sor- 
prised,  but,  on  the  contrary,  all  were 
well  pleased,  when  it  was  understood 
that  Gabriel  Adamson  and  Alice  Gray 
were  to  be  man  and  wife.  There  was 
something  almost  mournful  in  their 
marriage — ^no  rejoicing — ^no  merry- 
maldng — but  yet  visible  symptoms  of 
gratitude,  contentment,  and  peace. 
An  air  of  cheerfulness  was  not  long  of 
investing  the  melancholv  Broom--4he 
very  swallows  twitterea  more  gladly 
from  the  window-comers,  and  there 
was  joy  in  the  cooing  of  the  pigeons 
on  the  sunny  roof.  The  farm  awoke 
through  all  its  fields,  and  the  farm- 
servants  once  more  sang  and  whirtkd 
at  their  work.  The  wandering  beggar, 
who  remembered  the  charity  tk  ouier 
years,  looked  with  no  cold  expression 
on  her  who  now  dealt  out  his  dole ; 
and  as  his  old  eves  were  dimmed  with 
tears  for  the  sake  of  those  who  were 
gone,  gavea  fervent  blessing  on  the  new 
mistress  of  the  house,  and  prayed  that 
she  might  live  for  many  years.  The 
neighbours,  even  thejr  who  had  best 
loved  the  dead,  came  m  with  cheerful 
countenances,  and  acknowledged  in 
their  pensive  hearts,  that  since  change 
is  the  law  of  life,  there  was  no  one,  lar 
or  near,  whom  thev  could  have  borne 
to  see  sitting  in  tnat  chair  but  Alice 
Gray.  Gabnel  knew  their  feelings 
from  their  looks,  and  his  fireside  bla- 
zed once  more  with  a  cheerful  lustre. 
O,  gentle  reader,  voung  perhaps^ 
and  inexperienced  of  tuis  world,  won- 
der not  at  this  'So  great  change !  Thy 
heart  is  full,  perhaps,  o(  a  pure  and 
holy  aflfection,  nor  can  it  die,  e? en  for 
an  hour  of  sleep.  May  it  never  die 
but  in  the  grave !  Yet  aie  it  may,  and 
leave  thee  blamelen.  The  time  may 
come  when  that  bosom,  now  thy  £1  v« 
mum,  will  awaken  not,  with  all  its 
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hcaviDg  beauty,  one  single  pasaonate 
or  adoring  sigh.  Those  eyes^  that 
now  stream  agitatbn  and  bliss  into  thy 
tlurobbing  heart,  may,  on  some  not 
very  distant  day,  be  cold  to  thy  ima- 
gination, as  the  distant  and  unheed- 
ed stars.  That  voice,  now  thrilling 
through  every  nerVe,  and  expressive 
of  Paradise,  may  fall  on  thy  ear  a  dis- 
regarded sound.  Other  hopes,  other 
fears,  other  troubles,  may  possess  thee 
whoUy — and  that  more  tlian  angel  of 
Heaven  seem  to  fade  away  into  a  shape 
of  earth's  most  common  clay.  But  here 
there  was  no  change — no  forgetfulness 
—no  oblivion — no  faithlessness  to  a 
holy  trust.  The  widower  still  saw  his 
Hannah,  and  all  his  seven  sweet  chil- 
dren— ^now  fair  in  life — now  pale  in 
death.  Sometimes,  perhaps,  the  sight, 
the  sound — their  smiles,  and  their 
voices,  disturbed  him,  till  his  heart 

Suisdced  within  him,  and  he  wished 
tiat  he  too  was  dead.  But  God  it  was 
ii\rlK>had  removed  them  from  our  earth 
—and  was  it  possible  to  doubt  that 
they  were  all  in  blessedness!  Shed 
your  tears  over  change  from  virtue  to 
vice,  happiness  to  misery ;  but  weep 
not  for  those  still,  sad,  mysterious  pro- 
cesses by  which  gracious  Nature  alle- 
viates the  afflictions  of  our  mortal  lot, 
and  enables  us  to  endure  the  life  which 
the  Lord  our  God  has  given  us.  Ere 
long,  Gabriel  Adamson  and  his  wife 
comd  bear  to  speak  of  those  who  were 
now  no  more  seen ;  when  the  phan- 
toms rose  before  them  in  the  silence  of 
the  night,  they  all  wore  pleasant  and 
approving  countenances,  and  the  beau- 
tiful family  often  cam^  from  Heaven 
to  visit  their  father  in  his  dreams.  He 
did  not  wish,  much  less  hope,  in  this 
life,  for  such  happiness  as  had  once 
been  his — nor  did  Alice  Gray,  even 
for  one  hour,  imagine  that  such  hap-^ 
piness  was  in  her  power  to  bestow. 
They  knew  each  other's  hearts — what 
they  had  suffered  and  survived — and 
eince  the  meridian  of  life  and  joy  was 
gone, -they  were  contented  with  the 
pensive  twilight. 

Look,  there  is  a^etty  Cottage— 
by  name  Lea  side— one  that  might 
almost  do  for  a  painter^ust  suffi- 
ciently shaded  by  trees,  and  show- 
ily a  new  aspect  every  step  you 
^e,  and  each  new  aspect  beautiful. 
There  is,  it  is  true,  neither  moss  nor 
lichens,  nor  weather-stains  on  the 
rodf— -but  all  is  smooth,  neat,  trim, 
deep  thatdi,  from  rigging  to  caves. 


with  a  pictoresqae  ieWvated  window 
covered  with  the  same  material^  and 
all  the  walls  white  as  snow.  The  ; 
whole  building  is  at  all  times  as  fredi 
as  if  just  washed  by  a  vernal  showor. 
Competence  breathes  from  every  lat- 
tice, and  that  porch  has  been  reared 
more  for  ornament  than  defence,  al- 
though, no  doubt,  it  is  useful  both  in 
March  and  November  winds.  Every 
field  about  it  is  like  a  garden,  and  yet 
the  garden  is  brightly  conspicuous 
amidst  all  the  surrounding  cultivation. 
The  hedgerows  are  all  clipped,  for 
they  have  grown  there  fox  thirty 
years,  at  least,  and  the  shears  were 
necessary  to  keep  them  down,  from 
shutting  out  the  vista  of  the  lo>vely 
vale.  That  is  the  dwelljing  of  Adam 
Airlie  the  Elder.  Happy  old  man! 
This  life  has  gone  uniformly  well 
with  liim  and  his ;  yet,  had  it  been  ■ 
otherwise,  there  is  a  power  in  his 
spirit  that  would  have  sustained  the 
severest  inflictions  of  Providence.  His 
gratitude  to  God  is  something  solemn 
and  awful,  and  ever  accompanied  with 
a  profound  sense  of  his  utter  unwor- 
thiness  of  all  the  long-continued  mer- 
cies vouchsafed  to  his  family.  His 
own  happiness,  prolonged  to  extreme 
old  age,  has  not  closed  within  his 
heart  one  source  of  pity  or  affection 
for  his  brethren  of  mankind.  In 
his  own  guiltless  conscience,  guilt- 
less before  man,  he  yet  feels  inces- 
santly the  frailties  of  his  nature,  and 
is  meek,  humble,  and  penitent  as  the 
greatest  sinner.  He,  his  wife,  an  old 
faithful  female  servant,  and  a  sweet 
grand-daughter  of  twelve  years,  now 
form  the  whole  household.  His  three 
sons  have  all  prospered  in  the  world. 
The  eldest  went  abroad  when  a  mere 
boy,  and  many  fears  went  with  him, 
a  bold,  adventurous,  and  somewhat 
reckless  creature.  But  consideration 
came  to  him  in  a  foreign  climate,  and 
tamed  down  his  ardent  mind  to  a 
thoughtful,  not  a  selfish  prudence. 
Twenty  years  he  lived  in  India— ^and 
what  a  blessed  day  was  the  day  of  his 
return !  Yet  in  the  prime  of  life,  by 
disease  unbroken,  and  with  a  heart 
full  to  overflowing  with  all  its  old 
sacred  affections,  he  came  back  to  his 
father's  lowly  cottage,  and  wept  as  he 
crossed  the  threshold.  His  parenta 
needed  not  any  of  his  wealth,  but  they 
w^cre  blamelessly  proud,  nevertheless, 
of  his  honest  acquisitions — ^proud  w  hen 
he  became  a  landholder  in  his  native 
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parish^  and  employed  the  «on8  of  hi« 
old  companions^  and  some  of  his  old 
eompanions  themselves,  in  the  build- 
ing of  his  unostentatious  roansiony  or 
in  cultirating  the  wild  but  not  un* 
loYely  moor,  which  was  dear  to  him 
for  tne  sake  of  the  million  remem- 
brances that  clothed  the  bare  banks  of 
its  lochs,  and  murmured  in  the  little 
stream  that  ran  among  the  pastoral 
braes.  The  new  mansion  is  a  couple  of 
miles  from  his  parental  Cottage  ;  but 
not  a  week,  indeed  seldom  half  that 
time  elapses,  without  a  visit  to  that 
dear  dwelling.  They  likewise  not  un- 
frequently  visit  liim — for  his  wife  is 
dear  to  them  as  a  daughter  of  their 
own — and  the  ancient  couple  delight 
in  the  noise  and  laughter  of  his 
pretty  flock.  Yet  the  son  understands 
perfectly  well  that  aged  people  love 
best  their  own  root^— and  that  its 
familiar  quiet  is  every  day  dearer  to 
their  habituated  affections.  There- 
fore he  makes  no  parade  of  filial  ten- 
derness— forces  nothing  new  upon 
them — is  glad  to  see  the  uninterrupt- 
ed tenor  of  their  humble  happiness  ; 
and  if  they  are  proud  of  him,  which 
all  the  parish  knows,  so  is  there  not  a 
chUd  within  its  bounds  that  does  not 
know,  that  Mr  Airlie,  the  rich  gentle- 
man from  India,  loves  his  poor  father 
and  mother  as  tenderly  as  if  he  had 
never  left  their  roof ;  and  is  prouder 
of  them  too,  than  if  they  were  clothed 
in  fine  raiment,  and  fared  sumptuous- 
ly every  day.  Mr  Airlie  of  the  Mount 
has  his  own  seat  in  the  gallery  of  the 
Kirk — his  father,  as  an  Elder,  sits  be- 
low the  pulpit — but  occasionally  the 
pious  and  proud  son  joins  his  mother 
m  the  pew,  where  he  and  his  brothers 
sat  long  ago ;  and  every  Sabbath  one 
or  other  of  his  children  takes  its  place 
beside  the  venerated  matron.  The  old 
man  generally  leaves  the  churchyard 
leaning  on  his  Gilbert's  arm— and  al- 
though the  sight  has  long  been  so  com- 
mon as  to  draw  no  attention,  yet  no 
doubt  there  is  always  an  under  and 
unconscious  pleasure  in  many  a  mind 
witnessing  the  sacrcdness  of  the  bond 
of  blood.  Now  and  then  the  old  ma- 
tron is  prevailed  upon,  when  the  wea- 
ther is  bad  and  roads  miry,  to  take  a 
seat  home  in  the  carriage — but  the 
Elder  idways  prefers  walking  thither 
with  his  son,  and  he  is  stout  and  hale, 
sdthough  upwards  of  threescore  and 
ten  years. 
Walter,  the  second  son,  is  a  captain 


in  the  iuitj,  having  itrwtd.  for  years 
before  the  mast.  His  mind  is  in  his 
profession,  and  he  is  perpetually  com* 
plaining  of  being  unemployed— a  ship 
— a  ship,  is  still  the  Imrden  of  his 
song.  But  when  at  home-— which  he 
often  is,  for  weeks  together— he  at- 
taches himself  to  all  the  on-goings  of 
rural  life,  as  devotedly'as  if  a  plougher 
of  the  soil  instead  of  the  sea.  His. 
mother  wonders,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  why,  having  a  competency,  he 
should  still  wish  to  provoke  the  dan« 
gers  of  the  deep ;  and  beseeches  him 
sometimes  to  become  a  farmer  in  his 
native  vale.  And  perhaps  more  iih* 
probable  things  have  happened;  for 
the  captain,  it  is  said,  has  fallen  des- 
perately in  love  with  the  daughter  of 
the  clergyman  of  a  neighbouring  pa<* . 
rish,  and  the  doctor  will  not  give  hi» 
consent  to  the  marriage,  unless  he  pro- 
mise to  live,  if  allowed,  on  shore*.  The 
political  state  of  Europe  certainly  seems 
at  present  favourable  to  the  consum- 
mation of  the  wishes  of  all  parties. 

Of  David,  the  third  son,  who  ba» 
not  heard,  that  has  heard  anything  of 
the  pulpit  eloquence  of  Scotland?— 
Should  his  life  be  spared,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  he  will  one  day  or  other 
be  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly, 
perhaps  Professor  of  Divinity  in  a  Col- 
lege. Be  that  as  it  may,  a  better  Chris- 
tian never  expounded  the  truth  of  the 
gospel,  although  some  folks  pretend  to 
say  that  he  is  not  evangelical.  He  i8> 
however,  beloved  by  the  poor — the  or- 
phan and  the  widow ;  and  his  religion, 
Powerful  in  the  kirk  to  a  devoutly 
stening  congregation,  is  so  too  at  die 
sick-bed,  when  only  two  or  three  are 
gathered  around  it,  and  when  the  dy« 
ing  man  feels  how  a  fellow-creature 
can,  by  scriptural  aids,  strengthen  his 
trust  in  the  mercy  of  Grod. 

Every  year,  on  each  birth-day  of 
their  sons,  the  old  people  have  a  festi- 
val— in  May,  in  August,  and  on 
Christmas.  The  sailor  alone  looks 
disconsolate  as  a  bachelor,  but  that  re- 
proach will  be  wiped  away  before  au- 
tumn ;  and  should  God  grant  the  cot- 
tagers a  few  more  years,  some  new 
faces  will  yet  smile  upon  the  holidays ; 
and  there  is  in  their  unwithered  hearts 
warm  love  enough  for  all  that  may  join 
the  party.  We  too — yes,  gentle  read- 
er— we  too  shall  be  there — as  we  have 
often  been  during  the  last  ten  years— 
and  you.  yourself  will  judge  from  all 
you  know  of  us,  if  we  have  a  heart  to 
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nndenUnd  and  enjoy  socb  me  feli« 

city. 

Let  us  be  off  to  the  mountains^  and 
endeavour  to  interest  our  beloved  read- 
er in  a  Highland  Cottage — in  any  one^ 
taken  at  nap-hazard^  trom  a  hun- 
dred. You  have  been  roaming  all 
day  among  the  mountains^  and  per- 
haps seen  no  house  except  at  a  dwin- 
dhng  distance.  Probably  you  have 
wished  not  to  see  any  house^  but  a 
ruined  shieling — a  deserted  hut — or 
an  imroofed  and  dilapidated  shed  for 
the  out-lying  cattle  of  some  remote 
farm.  But  now  the  sun  has  infla- 
med all  the  western  heaven^  and 
darkness  will  soon  descend.  There  is 
a  muteness  in  the  desert  more  stem 
and  solemn  than  during  unfaded  day- 
light. List — the  faint,  far-off,  sub- 
terranean sound  of  the  bagpipe !  Some 
old  soldier,  probably,  pkying  a  ga- 
thering or  a  coronach.  The  narrow 
dell  widens  and  widens  into  a  great 
glen,  in  which  you  I'usf  discern  the 
blue  gleam  of  a  loch.  The  martial 
music  is  more  distinctly  heard — loud, 
fitful,  fierce,  like  the  trampling  of  men 
in  battle.  Where  is  the  piper  ?  In  a 
cave,  or  within  the  Fairies'  knoll  ?  At 
the  door  of  a  hut.  His  eyes  are  extin- 
guished by  ophthalmia,  and  there  he 
sits,  fronting  the  sunlight,  stone-blind. 
Long  silver  hair  flows  down  his  broad 
shoulders,  and  you  perceive  that 
when  he  rises,  he  will  rear  up  a  state- 
ly bulk.  The  music  stops,  and  you 
hear  the  bleating  of  goats.  There  tney 
come,  dancins  down  the  rocks,  and 
stare  upon  the  stranger.  The  old 
soldier  turns  himself  towards  the  voice 
of  the  Sassenach,  and  with  the  bold 
courtesy  of  the  camp,  bids  him  enter 
the  hut.  One  minute's  view  has  suf- 
ficed to  imprint  the  vision  for  ever  on 
the  memory — a  hut  whose  turf-walls 
and  roof  are  incorporated  with  the 
living  mountain,  and  seem  not  the 
work  of  man's  hand,  but  the  casual 
architecture  of  some  convulsion — the 
tumbling  down  of  fragments  from  the 
mountain  side  by  raging  torrents,  or 
a  partial  earthquake ;  for  all  the 
scenery  about  is  torn  to  pieces — like 
the  scattering  of  some  wide  ruin.  The 
imagination  dreams  of  the  earliest  davs 
of  our  race,  when  men  harboured,  like 
the  other  creatures,  in  places  provided 
by  nature.  But  even  nere,  there  are 
visible  traces  of  cultivation  working 
in  the  spirit  of  a  mountainous  region— 
a  few  glades  of  the  purest  verdure  open- 


ed  out  among  the  tall  brackens,  with 
a  birch  tree  or  two  dropped  just  wherei 
the  eye  of  taste  could  have  wished,- 
had  the  painter  planted  the  saplings 
instead  of  the  winds  of  heaven  bavinz 
wafted  thither  the  seed— a  small  croft 
of  barley,  surrounded  by  a  caim-like 
wall,  made  up  of  stones  cleared  from 
the  soil,  and  a  patch  of  notatoe  ground, 
neat  almost  as  the  garaen  that  shows 
in  a  nook  its  fruit-bushes,  and  a  few 
flowers.  All  the  blasts  that  ever  blew 
must  be  unavailing  against  the  briary 
rock  that  shelters  the  hut  from  the 
.airt  of  storms;  and  the  smoke  may 
rise  under  its  lee,  unwavering  on  the 
windiest  day.  There  is  sweetness  in 
all  the  air,  and  the  glen  is  ndseles^ 
except  with  the  uncertain  murmur  of 
the  now  unswollen  waterfalls.  That 
is  the  croak  of  the  raven  sitting  on  his 
cliff  half  way  up  Benevis;  and  haik, 
the  last  belling  of  the  red-deer,  as  the 
herd  lies  down  in  the  mist  among  die 
last  ridge  of  heather,  blending  with 
the  shrubless  stones,  rocks,  and  cliflb 
that  girdle  the  upper  regions  of  the  yast 
mountain. 

Within  the  dimness  of  the  hut  yoU 
hear  greetings  in  the  Gaelic  tongue, 
in  a  female  voice,  and  when  the  eye 
has  by  and  by  become  able  to  endure 
the  smoke,  it  discerns  the  household— 
the  veteran's  ancient  dame — ^a  yomg 
man  that  may  be  his  son,  or  rather  his 
grandson,  but  whom  you  soon  know  to 
be  neither,  with  black,  matted  locks, 
the  keen  eye,  and  the  light  limbs  of 
the  hunter — a  young  married  woman 
his  wife,  suckling  a  oiild,  and  yet  with 
a  girlish  look,  as  if,  but  one  year  befcnrey 
her  silken  snood  had  been  untied — and, 
a  lassie  of  ten  years,  who  had  brought 
home  the  goats,  and  now  sits  timidly 
in  a  nook  eyeing  the  stranger.  The  low 
growl  of  the  huge,  brindled  stag-hound 
had  been  hushed  by  a  word,  on  your 
first  entrance,  and  the  noble  animal 
watches  his  master's  eye,  which  he 
obeys  in  his  freedom  throughout  all  the 
vrild  bounds  of  theforest-chase.  A  nap- 
kin is  taken  out  of  an  old  worm-eatoi 
chest,  and  spread  over  a  strangely 
carved  table,  that  seems  to  have  be- 
longed once  to  a  place  of  pride ;  and 
the  hungry  and  thirsty  stranger  scarce- 
ly knows  which  most  to  admire,  the 
broad  bannocks  of  barley-meal,  and 
the  huge  roll  qf  butter,  or  the  giant 
bottle,  whose  mouth  exhales  the  strong 
savour  of  conquering  Glenlivet.  The 
board  is  spread,  why  not  fall  to  and 
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eat  ?  First  be  thanks  giren  to  the  great 
God  of  the  wilderness.  The  blind 
man  holds  up  his  hand  and  prays  in  a 
low  chaonting  voice,  and  then  breaks 
bread  for  the  lips  of  the  stranger.  On 
such  an  occasion  is  felt  the  sanctity  of 
the  meal  shared  by  human  beings^ 
broughtaccidentally  together— the  salt' 
is  sacred — and  the  hearth  aii  altar. 

No  great  travellers  are  we,  yet  have 
we  seen  something  of  this  habitable 
globe.    The  Highknds  of  Scotland  is 
but  a  small  region,  nor  is  its  interior 
by  any  means  so  remote  as  the  inte- 
rior of  Africa.  Yet  is  the  life  of  man 
here  far  indeed  remote  from  the  life  of 
almost  any  man  whoi  subscribes  to  this 
Magazine.  The  life  of  that  very  blind 
veteran  might,  in  better  hands  than 
ours,  make  an  interesting  history.    In 
his  vouih  he  had  been  a  shephtrd— a 
herdsman — a  hunter — sometning  even 
of  a  poet.  For  thirty  years  he  had  been 
a  soldier — in  many  climates,  and  many 
conflicts.    Since  first  he  bloodied  his 
bayonet,    how  many    thousands    on' 
thousands  of  his  commilitones  had 
been   buried  in  heaps!    Flung  into 
trenches  dug  on  the  field  of  battle! 
How  many  famous  captains  had  shone 
in  the  blaze  of  thrir  fame — faded  into 
the  light  of  common  day— died  in  ob- 
scurity, and  been  utterly  forgotten! 
What  fierce  passions  must  have  agi- 
tated the  frame  of  that  now  calm  old 
man  !  On  what  dreadful  scenes  of 
plunder,  rape,  and  murder,  when  forts 
and  towns  were  taken  by  storm,  must 
those  eves,  now  withered  into  nothing, 
have  glared  with  all  the  fury  of  a  vic- 
torious soldier,  raging  in  tne  lust  of 
blood !    Now  peace  is  with  him  for 
evermore.    Nothing  to  speak  of  the 
din  of  battle,  but  his  own  pipes  wail- 
ing or  raging  among  the  hollo\v  of  the 
mountains.     In  relation  to  his  cam- 
paigning career,  his  present  life  is  as 
the  life  of  another  state.  The  pagean- 
try of  war  has  all  rolled  off  and  away 
for  ever ;  all  its  actions  but  phantoms 
now  of  a  dimly-remembered  (iream.  He 
thinks  of  his  former  self,  as  sergeant 
in  the  Black- watch,  and  almost  thinks 
he  beholds  another  man.    In  his  long 
— long  blindness,  he  has  created  an- 
othtr  world  to  himself  out  of  new 
voices — the  voices  of  new  generations, 
and  of  torrents  thundering  all  year- 
long round  about  his  hut.  Almost  all 
the  savage  has  been  tamed  within 
him,  and  un  awful  religion  falls  deep- 
er and  deeper  upon  him,  as  he  knows 
how  lie  is  nearing  the  grave.     Often 
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his  whole  mind  is  dim,  ibr'  he  is  ex- 
ceedingly old,  and  then  he  sees  pnly 
fragments  of  his  youthful  life — ^the 
last  forty  years  are  as  if  they  had 
never  been — and  he  hears  shouts  and 
huzaas,  that  half  a  century  ago  rent 
the  air  with  victory.  He  can  still 
chaunt,  in  a  hoarse  broken  voice, 
battle-hymns  and  dirges;  and  thus 
strangely  forgettul^  and  strangely  te- 
nacious of  the  past^  linked  to  this  life 
by  ties  that  only  the  mountaineer  can 
know,  and  yet  teeling  himself  on  the 
brink  of  the  next,  Old  Blind  Donald 
Roy;  theGiant  of  the  Hut  of  the  Three 
Torrents,  will  not  scruple  to  quaff 
the  "  strong  i waters,"  till  his  mind  is 
awakened— brightened — -dimmed — 
darkened^ — and  seemingly  extinguish- 
ed in  drunkenness  like  death,  till  the 
sunrise  again  smites  him,  as  he  lies  in  a 
heap  among  the  heather ;  and  then  he 
hfts  up,  unashamed  and  remorseless, 
that  head,  which,  with  its  long  silvery 
hairs,  a  painter  might  choose  for  the 
image  of  a  saint  about  to  become  a 
martyr. 

Were  the  supposition  not  somewhat 
odious,  gentle  reader,  we  should  for  a 
moment  suppose  you  to  be  a  Cockney.  * 
No  doubt  you  have  been  at  Epping 
Hunt ;  and  a  good  hunt  it  is,  when 
Tims  is  Nimrod.  Come  hither,  then, 
with  us,  to  the  forest  that  surrounds 
the  Hut  of  the  Three  Torrents.  Let 
us  leave  old  Donald  asleep  after  a  de- 
bauch, and  go  with  his  son-in-law, 
Lewis  of  the  light-foot,  and  Maida  the 
stag-hound,  surnamed  the  Throttler, 

^  Where  the  hunter  of  deer  and  the  war- 
rior trod 
To  his  hills  that  encircle  the  sea.** 

We  have  been  ascending  mountain- 
range  after  mountain-range,  before 
sunrise ;  and  lo !  night  is  gone,  and 
nature  rejoices  in  the  day  through  all 
her  solitudes !  Still  as  death,  yet  as 
life  cheerful — and  unspeakable  gran- 
deur in  the  sudden  revelation.  Where 
is  the  wild-deer  herd  } — where,  ask 
the  keen  eyes  of  Maida,  is  the  forest 
of  antlers  } — Lewis  of  the  light-foot 
bounds  before,  with  his  long  gun 
pointing  towards  the  mists  now  ga- 
thered up  to  the  summits  of  Bencvis. 
Not  a  word  is  heard,  only  our  own 
panting  breath. 

But  here  let  us  call  in  to  our  aid  a 
poem  written  by  one  who  knows  the 
Highlands  well, — and  will  not  grudge, 
we  hope,  to  see  his  )H)etry  among  our 
prose ;  we  mean  Professor  Wilson. 
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ADDRESS  TO   A  WILD  DEER.* 

MAdNiFicENT  Creature !  so  stately  and  bright ! 

In  the  pride  of  thy  spirit  pursuing  thy  flight ; 

For  i^hat  hath  the  child  of  the  desert  to  dread. 

Wafting  up  his  own  mountains  that  far-beaming  head ; 

Or  borne  like  a  whirlwind  down  on  the  vale  ? — 

— Hail !  King  of  the  wild  and  the  beautiful ! — ^hail ! 

Hail !  Idol  divine !  whom  Nature  hath  ^ornc 

O'er  a  hundred  hill-tops  since  the  mists  of  the  morn, 

Whom  the  pilgrim  lone  wandering  on  mountain  and  moor. 

As  the  vision  glides  by  him,  may  blameless  adore  ; 

For  the  joy  of  the  happy,  the  strength  of  the  free. 

Are  spread  in  a  garment  of  glory  p'er  thee. 

Up !  up  to  yon  c^iff!  like  a  King  to  his  throne! 

0*er  the  black  pilent  forest  piled  lofty  and  lone — 

A  throne  which  the  eagle  is  glad  to  resign 

Unto  footsteps  so  fleet  and  so  fearless  as  thine. 

There  the  bright  heather  springs  up  in  love  of  thy  breast — 

Lo !  the  clouds  in  the  depth  of  the  sky  are  at  rest ; 

And  the  race  of  the  wild  winds  is  o'er  on  the  hill ! 

In  the  hush  of  the  mountains,  ye  antlers,  lie  still — 

Though  your  branches  now  toss  in  the  storm  of  delight, 

Like  the  arms  of  the  pine  on  yon  shelterless  height. 

One  moment — ^thou  bright  Apparition  ! — delay  ! 

Then  melt  o'er  the  crags,  like  the  sun  from  the  day. 

Aloft  on  the  weather-gleam,  scorning  the  earth. 
The  wild  spirit  hung  in  majestical  mirth : 
In  dalliance  with  danger,  he  bounded  in  bliss, 
O'er  the  fathomless  gloom  of  each  moaning  abyss ; 
O'er  the  grim  rocks  careering  with  prosperous  motion, 
Like  a  ship  by  herself  in  full  sail  o  er  the  ocean  ! 
Then  proudly  he  tum'd  ere  he  sank  to  the  dell, 
'  And  shook  from  his  forehead  a  haughty  farewell. 
While  his  horns  in  a  crescent  of  radiance  shone, 
Like  a  flag  burning  bright  w}ien  the  vessel  is  gone. 

The  ship  of  the  desert  hath  pass'd  on  the  wind. 
And  left  the  dark  ocean  of  mountains  behind ! 
But  my  spirit  will  travel  wherever  she  flee. 
And  behold  her  in  pomp  o'er  the  rim  of  the  sea — 
Her  voyage  pursue — till  her  anchor  be  cast 
In  some  diff'-girdled  haven  of  beauty  at  last. 

What  lonely  magnificence  stretches  around !    * 
Each  sight  how  sublime !  and  how  awful  each  sound  ! 
All  hush'd  and  serene,  as  a  region  of  dreams. 
The  mountains  repose  'mid  the  roar  of  the  streams. 
Their  glens  of  black  umbrage  by  cataracts  riven. 
But  calm  their  blue  tops  in  the  beauty  of  Heaven. 
Here  the  glory  of  nature  hath  nothing  to  fear — 
—Ay  !  Time  the  destroyer  in  power  hath  been  here ; 
And  the  forest  that  hung  on  yon  mountain  so  high, 
Like  a  black  thunder  cloud  on  the  arch  of  the  sky. 
Hath  gone,  like  that  cloud,  when  the  tempest  came  by. 
Deep  sunk  in  the  black  moor,  all  worn  and  decay 'd, 
Where  the  floods  have  been  raging,  the  limbs  are  display 'd 
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Of  the  Fine-troe  and  Oak  alceping  vast  in  the  gloom> 
The  kings  of  the  forest  disturb'd  in  their  tomb. 

E'en  now,  in  the  pomp  of  their  prime,  I  behold 
O'erhanging  the  desert  the  forests  of  old  ! 
So  gorgeous  their  verdure,  so  solemn  their  shade, 
*         Like  the  heavens  above  them,  they  never  may  fade. 
The  sunlight  is  on  them — ^in  silence  they  sleep— 
A  glimmering  glow,  like  the  breast  of  the  deep. 
When  the  billows  scarce  heave  in  the  calmness  of  morn. 
— Down  the  pass  of  Glen-Etive  the  tempest  is  borne. 
And  the  hill  side  is  swinging,  and  roars  with  a  sound 
In  the  heart  of  the  forest  embosom 'd  profound. 
Till  all  in  a  moment  the  tumult  is  o'er, 
And  the  mountain  of  thunder  is  still  as  the  shore    , 
When  the  sea  is  at  ebb  ;  not  a  leaf  nor  a  breath 
To  disturb  the  wild  solitude,  steadfast  as  death. 

From  his  eyrie  the  eagle  hath  soar'd  with  a  scream. 
And  I  wake  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff  from  my  dream  ; 
— Where  now  is  the  light  of  thy  far-l>eaming  brow  ? 
Fleet  son  of  the  wilderness !  where  art  thou  now  ? 
— Again  o'er  yon  crag  thou  return'st  to  my  siglit. 
Like  the  horns  of  the  moon  from  a  cloud  of  the  night ! 
Serene  in  thy  travel — as  soul  in  a  dream*— 
Thou  needest  no  bridge  o'er  the  rush  of  the  stream. 
With  thy  presence  the  pine-grove  is  fill'd,  as  with  light, 
And  the  caves,  as  thou  passest,  one  moment  are  briglit. 
Throtigh  the  arch  of  the  rainbow  that  lies  on  the  rock 
'Mid  the  mist  stealing  up  from  the  cataract's  shock. 
Thou  fling'st  thy  bold  beauty,  exulting  and  free. 
O'er  a  pit  of  grim  blackness,  that  roars  like  the  sea. 

His  voyage  is  o'er ! — As  if  struck  by  a  spell. 
He  motionless  stands  in  the  hush  of  the  dell. 
There  softly  and  slowly  sinks  down  on  his  breast. 
In  the  midst  of  his  pastime  enamour'd  of  rest. 
A  stream  in  a  clear  pool  that  ended  its  race — 
A  dancing  ray  chain  d  to  one  sunshiiiy  place*- 
A  cloud  by  the  winds  to  calm  solitude  driven— 
A  hurricane  dead  in  the  silence  of  heaven ! 

Fit  couch  of  repose  for  a  pilgrim  like  thee !. 
]VIagnificent  prison  enclosing  the  free ! 
With  rock-wall  encircled — with  precipice  crown'd. 
Which,  awoke  by  the  sun,  thou  can'st  clear  at  a  bound. 
'Mid  the  fern  and  the  heather  kind  Nature  doth  keep 
One  bright  spot  of  green  for  her  favourite's  sleep ; 
And  close  to  that  covert,  as  clear  as  the  skies 
When  their  blue  depths  are  cloudless,  a  little  lake  lies. 
Where  the  creature  at  rest  can  his  image  behold 
Looking  up  through  the  radiance,  as  bright  and  as  bold ! 
How  lonesome !  how  wild !  yet  the  wildness  is  rife 
With  the  stir  of  enjoyment — the  spirit  of  life. 
The  glad  fish  leaps  up  in  the  heart  of  the  lake. 
Whose  depths,  a|b  the  sullen  plunge,  sullenly  quake ! 
Elate  on  tne  fern-branch  the  grasshopper  sings. 
And  away  in  the  midst  of  his  roundelay  springs ; 
'Mid  the  flowers  of  the  heath,  not  more  bright  than  himself. 
The  wild-bee  is  busy,  a  musical  elf- 
Then  starts  from  his  laboiir,  ui^wearicd  and  gay. 
And,  circling  the  antlers,  booms  far^  far  away* 
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umI  live  a  month  in  this  hut  at  ^e 
head  of  Glenevis.  Go  at  dawn  amonc 
x\jc  cliffy  of  vonder  pine-forest,  and 
wait  there  till  night  hangs  her  moon- 
luop  in  heaven.  Commune  with  your 
onTi  •oul,  and  be  still.  Let  the  images 
of  departed  years  rise,  phantom-Uke, 
of  tlidr  own  awful  accord,  from  the 
darkneu  of  vour  memory,  and  pass 
«vay  into  the  wood-gloom,  or  the 
m/itintain-miMt— Will  conscience  dread 
hwh  Hpectrcw  ?  Will  you  quake  before 
tiiMti,  and  bow  down  your  head  on 
tlM:  ifKMsy  root  of  some  old  oak,  and 
Mib  in  the  stern  silence  of  the  haunted 
place?  Thoughts,  feelings,  passions^ 
Mjicctral  deeds  will  come  rushing  around 
your  lair,  vm  with  the  sound  of  the 
wings  of  innumerous  birds — ay,  many 
of  them  like  birds  of  prey,  to  gnaw  your 
very  heart.  How  many  sacred  duties 
undischarged !  How  many  glorious 
opportunities  neglected !  How  many 
base  pleasures  devoured !  How  many 
sins  hugged !  How  many  wickednesses 
perpetrated!  The  desert  looks  more 
grim — the  heaven  lowers — and  the 
sun,  like  God's  own  eye,  stares  in  upon 
yoiur  most  secret  spirit ! 

But  this  is  not  the  solitude  of  that 
beautiful  young  shepherdess-girl  of  the 
Hut  of  the  TliJee  Torrents.  Her  soul 
is  as  clear,  as  calm  as  the  pool,  pictu- 
red at  times  by  the  floating  clouds  that 
let  fall  their  shadows  through  among 
the  overhanging  birch -trees.  What 
harm  could  she  ever  do  ?  What  harm 
could  she  ever  think  ?  She  may  have 
wept,  for  there  is  sorrow  without  sin ; 
may  have  wept  even  at  her  prayers, 
for  there  is  penitence  free  tirom  all 
guilt,  and  innocence  itself  often  kneels 
m  contrition.  Down  the  long  glen  she 
accompanies  the  stream  to  the  house 
of  God, — sings  her  psalms, — and  re- 
turns wearied  to  her  neathcr-bed.  She 
is,  indeed,  a  solitary  child ;  the,  eagle 
and  the  raven,  and  the  red  deer,  see 
tliat  she  is  so, — and  echo  ^nows  it 
when,  from  her  airy  cliff,  she  repeats 
the  happy  creature's  song.  Her  world 
is  within  this  one  glen, — ^for  all  be- 
yond has  a  dim  character  of  imagina- 
tion. In  this  glen  she  may  live  all 
her  days, — ^here  be  wooed,  won,  wed- 
ded, buried.  Buried — said  I  ?  Oh, 
why  think  of  burial,  when  gazing  on 
that  resplendent  head,  that  shakes  joy 
and  beauty  far  and  wide  over  the  de- 
sert ?  Interminable  tracts  of  the  shi- 
ning day  await  her,  the  lonely  darling 
of  nature;   nor  dare  Time  ever  to 


eclipse  the  lustre  of  those  wild-beam- 
ing eyes !  Her  beauty  shall  be  immor- 
tal, like  that  of  her  country's  fairies ! 
So,  Flower  of  the  Wilderness,  i  wave 
towards  thee  a  joyful,— though  an 
everlasting  farewelL 

We  have  been  rather  happy  in  our 
description  of  a  Highland  hut ;  if  you 
think  not,  attempt  a  better,  and  its  mi- 
serable inferiority  to  the  above  of  ours, 
will  at  once  be  oovious  to  the  author. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  wherein  lies  the 
difficulty  of  description.  Most  people 
are  fond  of  rural  sights  and  rural 
sounds ;  and  yet  most  people,when  they 
take  a  pen  into  their  hand,  make  sad 
work  of  it.  We  suspect  that  the  de- 
light they  feel  is  of  a  vague  and  gene- 
ral kind ;  and  that  when  they  coine  to 
describe  in  words,  either  their  feelings, 
or  the  objects  which  have  excited  them, 
they  experience  an  unexpected  and 

gainful  surprise,  that  that  should  be  so 
ifficult  which  they  had  unthinkingly 
imagined  must  be  so  very  easy.  Now, 
to  describe  feelings  is  never  easy  to  a 
mind  of  ordinary  habits,  for  such 
piinds  have  seldom  analyzed  their  feel- 
ings in  thoughts.  That  is  a  we  prac- 
tice. To  describe  external  objects,  one 
by  one,  is  no  doubt  easy ;  and  accord- 
ingly it  is  often  done  very  well.  But 
to  produce  a  picture  in  words,  there 
must  be  a  principle  of  selection,  and 
that  principle  cannot  be  comprehended 
without  much  reflection  on  the  mode 
in  which  external  objects  operate  on 
the  mind.  Sometimes  a  happy  genius, 
and  sometimes  a  strong  passion,  vivi- 
fies a  whole  scene  in  a  single  line.  But 
the  observer  of  nature,  who  has  neither 
genius,  nor  passion,  nor  metaphysics, 
can  do  little  or  nothing,  but  enume- 
rate. That  he  may  do  with  great  ac- 
curacy, for  he  may  be  a  noticing  and 
sharp-sighted  person.  Not  a  feature 
of  a  landscape  shall  escape  him — each 
sentence  of  his  description  shall  con- 
tain a  natural  and  true  image,  and  or- 
dinary people  like  himself  will  think 
it  admirable.  Yet  shall  it  be  altogether 
worthless,  while  one  stanza  of  Bums 
wafts  you  into  the  very  heart  of  Para- 
dise. 

From  the  eye  of  a  poetical  lover  of 
nature,  in  process  of  tune,  everything 
unimpressive  falls  of  itself  away,  and 
is  really  not  visible.  AD  the  component 
parts  of  every  new  scene  range  them- 
selves* before  his  fancy,  according  to  a 
scale  of  natural  subordination.  He 
scarcely  can  look  at  a  scene  amiss ;  its^ 
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In  splendour  tlie  tents  -on  the  green>  summit  stood^ 
And  brightly  they  shone  from  the  glade  in  the  wood^ 
And^  silently  built  by  a  magical  spell^ 
The  pyramid  rose  in  the  depth  of  the  dell. 
All  mute  was  the  palace  of  Lochy  ^at  day. 
When  the  king  and  his  nobles — a  gallant  arra^ — 
To  Gleno  or  Glen«£tive  came  forth  in  their  pnde. 
And  a  hundred  fierce  stags  in  their  solitude  died. 
Not  lonely  and  single  they  pass'd  o'er  the  height— 
But  thousands  swept  by  in  their  hurricane-flight ; 
And  bow'd  to  the  oust  in  their  trampling  tread 
Was  the  plumage  on  many  a  warrior  s  head. 
— '^  Fall  down  on  your  faces ! — the  herd  is  at  hand  !" 
— And  onwards  they  came  like  the  sea  o'er  the  sand ; 
^    Like  the  snow  from  the  mountain  when  loosen'd  by  rain^ 
And  rolling  along  with  a  crash  to  the  plain ; 
Like  a  thunder-split  oak-tree,  that  falls  in  one  shock 
With  his  hundred  wide  arms  from  the  top  of  the  rock. 
Like  the  voice  of  the  sky,  when  the  black  cloud  is  near. 
So  sudden,  so  loud,  came  the  tempest  of  Deer. 

Wild  mirth  of  the  desert !  fit  pastime  for  kings ! 

Which  still  the  rude  fiard  in  his  solitude  sings. 

Oh  reign  of  magnificence !  vanish'd  for  ever ! 

Like  music  dried  up  in  the  bed  of  a  river. 

Whose  course  hath  been  changed !  yet  my  soul  can  survey 

The  clear  cloudless  mom  of  that  glorious  day. 

Yes  !  the  wide  silent  forest  is  loua  as  of  yore. 

And  the  far-ebbed  grandeur  rolls  back  to  the  shore. 

I  wake  from  my  trance !  lo !  the  Sun  is  declining ! 
And  the  Black-mount  afar  in  his  lustre  is  shining, 
— One  soft  golden  gleam  ere  the  twilight  prevail ! 
Then  down  let  me  sink  to  the  cot  in  the  dale. 
Where  sings  the  fair  maid  to  the  viol  so  sweet, 
Or  the  floor  is  alive  with  her  white  twinkling  feet. 
Down,  down  like  a  bird  to  the  depth  of  the  dell ! 
— Vanish'd  Creature !  I  bid  thy  mi  image  farewell ! 
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Nightfall — and  we  are  once  more  at 
the  Hut  of  the  Three  Torrents.  Small 
Amy  is  grown  familiar  now,  and  al- 
most without  being  asked,  sings  us  the 
choicest  of  her  Gaelic  airs — a  few  too 
of  Lowland  melody— all  merry,  yet 
all  sad — if  in  smiles  b^un,  ending  in 
a  shower-M)r  at  least  a  tender  mist  of 
tears.  0  thou  constant  attender  at 
Drury-Lane,  Covent-Garden,  or  the 
Adelphi !  .0  Critic  to  Clark  or  Col- 
burn,  armed  with  the  open-sesame  of 
a  free  ticket !  Heard'st  thou  ever  such 
a  syren  as  this  Celtic  child  ?  Did  we 
not  always  tell  you  that  fairies  were  in- 
deed realities  of  the  twilight  or  moon- 
light world  ?  And  she  is  their  Queen. 
Hark !  What  thunders  of  applause ! 
The  waterfall  at  the  head  of  the  great 
Corrie  thunders  encore  with  a  hun- 
dred echoes.  O  Lord,  Cockney,  what 
think  vou  now  of  an  oyster-shop  in  the 
Strand  ? — But  the  songs  are  over,  and 
the  small  singer  gone  to  her  heather- 


bed.  There  is  a  Highland  moon  !— - 
The  shield  of  an  unfalleu  archangel. 
There  are  not  many  stars — ^but  these 
iv^ — ay,  that  One  is  sufEcient  to  sus- 
tain the  glory  of  the  night.  Be  not 
alarmed  at  that  low,  wide,  solemn,  and 
melancholy  sound.  Runlets,  torrents, 
rivers,  lochsj  and  seas-— reeds,  heather, 
forests,  calces,  and  difis— all  are  sound, 
sounding  together  a  choral  anthem. 

Gracious  heavens!  what  mistakes 
have  people  fallen  into  when  writing 
about  Solitude !  A  man  leaves  a  town 
for  a  few  months,  and  goes  with  his 
wife  and  family,  and  a  travelling  li- 
brary, into  some  solitary  ^len.  Friends 
are  perpetuallv  visiting  mm  firom  afar, 
or  the  neighbouring  gentry  leaving 
their  cards,  while  his  servant-boy  rides 
daily  to  the  post- village  for  his  letters 
and  newspapers.  Aim  call  you  that 
sc^tude?  The  whole  world  is  with 
you  morning,  noon,  and  night.  But 
go  by  yourself;  without  book  or  friend. 
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thing,  that  he  who  doeg  not  feel  it 
as  perpetually  as  one  hears  an  accent^ 
must  be  a  blockhead.  Only  by  men 
so  bom  such  works  could  have  been 
so  conceived,  and  executed.  Most  of 
the  others  were  ''  in  a  manner  bom" 
among  the  same  objects;  but  only 
*'  in  a  manner ;"  and  the  consequence 
U,  that  there  is  an  ideal  spirit  in  all 
their  creations^  often  very  beautifiil, 
but  sometimes  leading  away  from 
tmth ;  and  we  desiderate  that  intense 
reality  which  we  behold  with  our  own 
eyes  in  life.  Accordingly,  whatever 
rank  such  writings  may  hold  in  the 
literature  of  a  country,  we  doubt  if 
they  ever  will  be  domesticated  by  the 
firesides  of  that  peasantry,  whose  cha- 
racter and  occupation  it  is  their  am- 
bition to  describe. 

If  this  article  be  getting  tedious, 
(and  if  it  had  not  been  doing  so,  we 
should  not  have  shoved  it  away  to  the 
other  side  of  the  table  for  these  last 
two  hours,  while  we  discussed  twin- 
tumblers,)  any  reader  of  common  sense 
knows  how  to  make  it  short  enough. 
Shut  the  Magazine, — stretch  out  your 
pretty  little  feet,  ray  dear, — ^lean  back 
your  head, — don't  mind  though  the 
comb  fall  out,  and  let  your  auburn 
tresses  salute  the  floor  behind  the 
sofa,— shut  your  eyes,  and  your  mouth 
also,  and  may  you  dream  of  your  lo- 
yer !  Mayhap  he  is  not  far  off,  but 
comes  gliding  into  the  room,  and 
breathes  a  faint  fond  kiss  over  thy 
forehead.  He  blesses  this  long,  sleepy 
leading  article ;  and,  at  every  unawa- 
kening  kiss,  means  to  become  a  sub- 
scriber,— ^yea,  a  Contributor. 

Meanwhile,  we  are  off  to  West- 
moreland to  siieak  of  Cottages.  Often 
and  often  have  we  determined  to  ac- 
cept Mr  Blackwood's  very  gentlemanly 
offer  of  five  hundred  for  a  Guide  to  the 
Lakes.  Gray  the  poet  toucheil  some 
of  the  scenes  there  with  a  pencil  of 
light ;  but  his  are  but  sketches,  and 
few  in  number.  Old  West  was  not  a 
little  of  an  enthusiast,  and  something 
more  of  an  antiquary.  But  we  sus- 
pect he  was  shortsighted,  and  wore 
spectacles.  He  had  a  fancy  too  that 
there  were  only  a  few  points,  or  sta- 
tions, from  which  a  country  could  be 
satisfactorily  looked  at;  and  during 
all  the  intervening  distances,  the  wor- 
thy priest  whistled  as  he  went  for  want 
of  tnought.  His  style,  like  a  beetle, 
wheels  its  drowsy  flight,  and  each  para- 
graph reads  like  a  bit  of  a  sermon.  Be- 


tides,  the  whole  character  of  the  ooon- 
try  isgreatly  changed, — and  that  for  the 
better,— Hiince  his  time,  notwithstand- 
ing the  disappearance  of  some  old  fa- 
miliar faces.  The  Captain  who  ^'ram- 
bled for  a  fortnight,  was  a  half-pay 
coxcomb,  and  ou^t  never  to  have  nad 
his  name  printed  anywhere  but  in  ti^e 
army  list.  He  would  fain  be  thought 
too  a  man  of  gallantry,  and  oonfabu« 
lates  with  every  shepherdess  he  meets, 
as  if  she  had  tieen  a  Manchester  spin- 
ning-jenny. It  was  lucky  for  him 
that  some  Rowland  Long  did  not  kick 
him  out  of  the  county.  Then,  came  ^ 
poor  Green, — a  man  of  taste,  ftding, 
and  genius, — ^but  as  ignorant  of  me 
art  of  bookmaking,  as  ^  he  had  lived 
before  the  invention  of  printing.  But 
his  work  is  a  mine,  and  out  of  it  a 
Grub-street  journeyman  might  ma- 
nufacture a  guide  without  leaving  the 
sound  of  Bow-bell.  He  was  followed 
by  Mr  Wordsworth,  who,  instead  of 
a  guide,  presented  the  world  with  a 
treatise  on  the  picturesque,  the  sub- 
lime, and  the  beautiful.  It  is  need- 
less to  Bay,  that  his  treatise  over- 
flows with  flue  and  true  thoughts 
and  observations ;  nor  does  any  man 
livingbetter  understand,  or  more  deep- 
ly feel,  the  characteristic  qualities  of 
the  scenery  of  Westmoreland.  Yet  it 
is  somewhat  heavy,  even  as  a  philoso- 
phical essay.  For  a  Guide,  Mr  Words- 
worth takes  up  a  formidable  position, 
—namely,  on  a  cloud  floating  midway 
between  the  Great  Gable  and  Scawfell. 
As  maps  are  not  uncommon,  bird's-eye 
views  of  this  kind  are  unnecessary ; 
and  when  we  write  our  Guide,  we  shall 
stick  to  Terra  Firma. 

We  have  qualifications  for  such  a 
task,  which  neither  Green  nor  Words- 
worth possessed.  We  are  non-residents 
—absentees.  Had  we  lived  twenty  long 
years  on  the  banks  of  Windermere,  or 
Grassmere,  or  Keswick,  or  Ullswater, 
an  impartial  and  reasonable  work 
could  no  more  have  been  expected 
from  us,  than  it  has  been  produced 
by  either  of  the  aforesaid  gentlemen. 
Stationary  inhabitants  get  insensibly 
embued  with  all  manner  of  prejudices, 
and  forget  entirely  the  general  sympa- 
thies of  the  circulating  population. 
They  are  apt  to  think  that  nobody  can 
understand  their  scenery  but  them- 
selves ;  and  laugh  in  your  face  should 
you  happen  to  deliver  a  heterodox  opi- 
nion about  a  crag  or  a  coppice,  a  flood 
or  a  fell.    You  must  walk  the  valleys 
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only  when  ordered — and  not  venture 
even  an  exclamation  till  privilef^ed  by 
your  glide's  ejaculatory  *^  glonogs  \" 
Birds  of  passage^  like  us.  wian  to  enjoy 
unfettered  the  few  months  we  can  pass 
in  that  dimate ;  and  absurd  as  it  may 
seem  to  these  very  imperative  ornitho- 
logists^ we  wing  our  way  at  our  own 
sweet  will,  over  hill  and  dale^  and 
perch  at  night  wherever  we  find  a  plea- 
sant shelter^  in  grove  or  single  tree. 
This  we  have  done  for  many  summers, 
and  frequently  following,  and'  as  fre- 
quentW  deviating  from,  the  sage  ad- 
vice of  Messrs  Wordsworth  and  Sou- 
they.  Professor  Wilson,  Mr  De  Quin- 
cey  the  celebrated  opium-eater,  Mr 
Hartley  Coleridge,  the  gifted  son  of  a 
gifted  father,  mild  and  mineralogical, 
Mr  Maltby,  and  our  hospitable  and  in- 
telligent friend,  Robert  Partridge,  Esq. 
of  Covey-Cottage, — why,  we  have  made 
ourselves  as    thorougnly  acquainted 
with  that  county  as  any  mother's  son 
of  them  all ;  while,  having  no  private 
pique,  prejudice,  or  partiality  what- 
ever to  gratify  in  regard  to  any  moun- 
tain, lake,  tarn,  force,  gill,  or  bowder- 
stone,  we  hold  ourselves,  as  the  whole 
world  must  do,  far  better  qualified 
than  any  one  of  those  gentlemen  to  be 
the  Historian  of  the  Lakes. 

A  Westmoreland  Cottage  has  scarce- 
ly any  resemblance  to  a  Scotch  one. 
A  Scotch  Cottage  (in  the.  Lowlands) 
has  rarely  any  picturesque  beauty  in 
itself — a  narrow  oblong,  with  steep 
thatched-roof,and  an  car-like  chimney 
at  each  of  the  two  gable-ends.   Many 
of  the  Westmoreland  Cottages  would 
seem,  to  an  ignorant  observer,  to  have 
been  originally  built  on  a  model  con- 
ceived by  the  finest  poetical  genius. 
In  the  first  place,  they  are  almost  al- 
ways built  precisely  where  they  ought 
to  be,  had  the  builder's  prime  object 
been  to  beautify  the  dale ;  at  least,  so 
we  have  often  felt  in  moods,  when 
perliaps  our  emotions  were  unconsci- 
ously soothed  into  complacency  by  the 
spirit  of  the  scene.    Wlicre  the  sedgy 
brink  of  the  lake  or  tarn  circles  into  a 
lone  bay,  with  a  low  liill  of  coppice- 
wood  on  one  side,  and  a  few  tall  pines 
on  the  other,  no — it  is  a  grove  of  sy- 
camores,— there,about  ahundrcd  yards 
from  the  water,  and  about  ten  above 
its  ordinary  level,  peeps  out  from  its 
cheerful  seclusion,  that  prettiest  of  all 
hamlets — Braithwaitc-Fold.  The  hill 
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many  hasd^rra  fewbu&fties^-hereand 
tliere  a  hoUy— and  why  or  wherefore^ 
who  can  now  tell,  a  grpve  of  enormous 
yews.  Theris  is  sweet  pasturage  among 
the  rocks,  and  as  you  may  suppose  it 
a  spring-day^  mild  without  mudi  sun- 
shme,  there  is  a  bleating  of  Umbs^  a 
twitter  of  small  birds,  and  the  deep 
000  of  the  stock-dove.    A  wreath  of 
smoke  is  always  a  feature  of  such  a 
scene  in  description ;  but  here  there  is 
now  none,  for  probably  the  whole 
household  are  at  work  in  the  open  air, 
and  the  fire,  since  fuel  is  not  to  be 
wasted,  has  been  wisely  su^Ssred  to 
expire  on  the  earth.    No.    There  is  a 
volume  of  smoke,  as  if  the  chimney 
were  in  flame — a  tumultuous  cloud 
pours   aloft,  straggling  and  broken, 
through  the  broad  slate  stones  that 
defend  the  mouth  of  the  vomitory  from 
every  blast.    The  matron  within  is 
doubtless  about  to  prepare  dinner,  and 
last  year's  rotten  pea-sticks  have  soon 
heated  the  capacious  gridiron.    Let 
the  smoke-wreath  melt  away  at  its 
leisure,  and  do  you  admire  along  with 
me,  the  infinite  variety  of  all  those 
litde  shelving  and  sloping  roofs.  Dear 
—dear  is  the  thatch  to  the  eyes  of  a 
son  of  Caledonia,  for  he  remembers 
the  house  in  which  he  was  born ;  but 
what  thatch  was  ever  so  beautiful  as 
that   date  from  the  quarry  of  the 
White  Moss?    Each   one — no — not 
each  one— but  almost  each  one  of  these 
little  overhanging  roofis  seems  to  have 
been  slated,  or  repaired  at  least,  in  its 
own  separate  season,  so  various  is  the 
lustre  of  lichens  that  bathes  the  whole, 
as  richly  as  ever  rock  was  bathed  front- 
ing the  sun  on  the  mountain's  brow. 
Here  and  there  is  seen  some  small 
window,  before  unobserved,  curtained 
perhaps — for  the  statesman,  and  the 
statesman's  wife,  and  the  statesman's 
daughters,  have  a  ta^ste — a  taste  inspi- 
red  by  domestic  happiness,  which, 
seeking  simply  comfort,  unconsciously 
creates  beauty,  and  whatever  its  home- 
ly hand  touches,  that  it  adorns.  There 
would  seem  to  be  many  fire-places  in 
Braithwaite-Fold,  from  such  a  number 
of  chimney-pillars,  each  rising  up  to  a 
different  altitude  from  a  different  base, 
round  as  the  bole  of  a  tree*— and  ele- 
gant, as  if  shaped  by  Vitruvius.    To 
us,  we  confess  there  is  nothing  offen- 
sive in  the  most  glaring  white  roi^h- 
cast,  that  ever  changed  a  Cottage  into 
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a  patch  of  simny  snow.  Yet  here  that  other  Ellinor  Inman  waves  ta  lier  fit- 
greyish  tempered  unobtrusiye  hue  does  tie  brother  and  sisters  among  the  baii- 
certainly  blend  to  perf^tion  with  roof,  peelers  in  the  Rydal  woods*  The 
rock,  and  dcy.  Every  instrument  is  graceful  signal  is  repeated  till  seea, 
in  tune.  Not  even  in  sylvan  glade>  and  in  a  few  minutes  a  boat  st^tla 
nor  among  the  mountain  rocks,  did  twinkling  fh>m  the  opposite  side  of  the 
wanderer's  eye  ever  behold  a  porch  of  lake,  each  tug  of  the  youthf^  rowers 
meeting  tree-stems,  or  reclining  clifis,  distinctly  heard  through  the  hollow 
more  gracefully  festooned,  than  the  of  the  vale.  A  sin^g  voice  is  heard 
porch  from  which  now  issues  the  fair-  -—but  it  ceases — as  if  me  singer  were 
est  of  Westmeria's  daughters.  With  watching  the  echo — and  is  not  now 
one  arm  crossed  before  her  e^es  in  the  picture  complete  ?  So  too  ia  our 
a  sadden  burst  of  sunshine,  with  the  article. 


THE  SAINT  AND  THE  DEMON. 
SAINT. 

How  sweet  is  the  state  of  the  blessed  in  heaven. 
Where  their  spirits  are  cleansed,  and  their  sins  are  forgiven  ; 
And  the  thoughts  and  the  cares  of  this  being  are  driven 
From  their  bosoms  for  ever  and  ever  !— 


DEMON. 

How  dismal  and  dreary  are  Tophet's  grim  caves ! 
And  how  wild  are  the  screams  of  the  suffering  slaves^ 
While  Eternity's  pendulum  over  them  waves. 

And  repeats  in  their  ears, — Never,  never  ! — 

SAINT. 

The  beatified  spirits  atid  angels  of  light. 
With  palms  in  their  hands,  and  with  robes  shining  bright. 
Sit  around  the  high  throne  of  their  God,  day  and  night, 
\  Singing  hymns  to  the  Holy  Eternal. — 

demon. 
The  ghosts  oi  the  cursed,  in  the  place  of  despair. 
With  goblins  and  devils  their  dwelling  must  share; 
While  the  Evil  One  revels  in  cruelty  there. 

Midst  weeping  and  wailing  infernal  f — 

t  SAINT. 

With  loud  hallelujahs  our  mansions  resound. 
When  a  spirit  comes  up  from  the  earth's  mortal  ground  ; 
And  with  garlands  of  glory  that  spirit  is  crown'd. 
When  he  enters  the  heavenly  regions. 

DEMON. 

With  gnashing  of  teeth,  and  one  general  yell. 
That  echoes  around  the  wild  caverns  of  hell. 
We  salute  the  poor  wretch  who  is  sentenced  to  dwell 
With  the  rest  of  our  terrible  legions ! — 

SAINT. 

The  tomb  of  the  ^ust  is  a  beautiful  urn. 

Where  his  canonized  bones  to  their  nature  return ; 

And  pilgrims  come  far  to  admire  and  to  mourn. 

Till  they,  too,  shall  reach  the  blest  havens. 

DEMON. 

The  grave  of  the  wicked  is  quickly  forgot; 
Or  remember'd,  that  good  men  may  shun  the  dread  spot ;. 
While,  unwept  and  unprayed  for,  his  body  may  rot 
Like  a  carcase  that's  cast  to  the  ravens ! — 
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It  may  be  matter  of  question  which 
occasions  greater  surprise^  the  sudden 
transportation  of  a  Cockney  cit  to  re- 
gions of  Alpine  magnificence^  or  of  a 
mountain  shepherd  to  tiKe  splendour  of 
a  great  metropolis.  Each  is  equally 
unprepared  for  the  extraordinary  no- 
velty that  meets  his  view  ;  and  were 
they  present  at  each  other's  introduc- 
tion^ would  equally  wonder  that  any- 
thing like  astonishment  should  be 
caused  in  the  other^  by  that  which  long 
acquaintance  had  rendered  familiar  to 
himself.  Surprise  would,  I  believe,  be 
nearly  equal  in  both  cases,  but  the  cha- 
racter of  the  impression  would  differ 
— that  proceeding  from  the  stupen- 
dous works  of  nature,  conveying  some- 
thing awful  and  terrible,  which  would 
be  wanting  in  the  other.  I  remember 
having  been  greatly  amazed  by  an  in- 
land inhabitant's  first  view  of  the 
ocean ;  an  object  whose  simple  gran- 
deur, especially  when  beheld  from  a 
lofty  eminence,  never  fails  to  produce 
a  powerful  efiect  on  the  mind.  Rivers 
he  had  seen,  and  perhaps  a  lake,  but 
nothing  that  could  convey  an  idea  of 
the  immense  expanse  of  water  present- 
ed by  the  great  Atlantic.  I  took  him  to 
the  top  of  a  hill,  from  which  this  noble 
ocean  at  once  opened  to  his  view,  and 
arrested  his  deepest  attention.  When 
convinced  that  it  was  water,  (for  at  first 
he  seemed  to  doubt  of  its  real  nature,) 
he  gazed  on  it  in  speechless  astonish- 
ment, unable  to  wiwdrawhis  eyes  from 
the  object  of  wonder,  or  to  find  any 
words  capable  of  doing  justice  to  the 
intensity  of  his  feeling.  He  employed 
the  chidP  part  of  his  tmie,  while  he  re- 
mained on  the  hill,  in  the  same  kind 
of  mute  admiration,  but  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  venture  upon  a  nearer 
acquaintance.  Being  at  one  time  with 
difficulty  prevailed  upon  to  set  into  a 
boat,  part  of  which  was  on  me  shore, 
in  order  to  see  the  nature  of  its  con- 
struction, theboatman  suddenly  shoved 
her  off,  to  his  great  surprise  and  dis- 
comfiture. At  first  he  laid  hold  of  one 
of  the  seats,  and  tugged  most  violently, 
in  the  hope  of  pulhng  her  back ;  but 
finding  this  unavailing,  he  ^ercely 
jumped  out,  and  waded  on  shore ;  thus 
disappointing  the  hopes  of  the  crew, 
who  looked  for  much  fun  from  his 
fears  and  perplexity.  The  idea  of  sit* 


ting  in  a  little  unsteady  machine,  roll- 
ing dangerously  from  side  to  side,  so 
easy  to  be  overturned,  and  at  best  with 
but  one  slight  half-inch  plank  between 
him  and  eternity,  was  too  terrible  to 
be  borne.  The  temerity  of  those  who 
could  so  fearlessly  expose  themselves 
to  such  imminent  danger,  seemed  to 
him  little  short  of  absolute  madness ; 
the  confined  nature  of  his  own  notions 
rendering  him  incapable  of  forming 
any  judgment  of  the  result  of  habit, 
and  the  power  of  education.  He  spoke 
only  Irish,  and  probably  the  report  he 
made  on  his  return  home  had  the  usual 
fate  of  travellers'  stories,  in  being 
thought  too  wonderful  to  be  true. 

They  who  have  been  bom  and  bred 
in  or  near  a  large  city,  are  utter  stran** 
gers  to  the  feelings  of  a  young,  or  I 
believe  an  old  person,  on  his  first  intro- 
duction to  one.  I  have  still  a  clear  re- 
collection of  the  emotions  excited  in 
me,  first,  by  the  near  view,  and  sub- 
sequently, by  entering  the  crowded 
streets  of  our  Irish  metropolis,  which, 
though  enlarged  as  well  as  improved 
since  that  time,  was  even  then  a  great 
city.  Exclusive  of  the  astounding  dif- 
ference between  the  solitude  and  green 
fields  of  the  country,  and  the  inter- 
minable streets,  noise,  and  populous- 
ness  of  a  city,  I  could  hardly  persuade 
myself  that  I  was  not  followed  where- 
ever  I  went  by  a  tumultuous  and  an- 
noying crowd.  All  seemed  bent  on 
overwhelming  and  distracting  me ;  and 
my  perpetual  desire  to  stop  and  gaze 
at  this  or  that,  was  as  perpetually 
diwarted  by  the  double  tide  of  passen- 
gers, desirous,  as  it  seemed,  of  hurry- 
ing me  along  in  their  respective  cur- 
rents. But  the  accommodating  pliabi- 
lity of  man  soon  reconciles  him  to  new 
situations ;  and  ere  long  I  exchanged 
the  character  of  a  laughcd-at  novice  for 
a  laugher  at  novices. 

Tms  was  at  the  time  Ireluid  nos- 
sessed  what  she  called  an  Indepenaent 
Parhament,  and  long  bef(»re  the  mor- 
tifying idea  occurred,  of  mei^ing  it  in 
one  great  imperial  legislature.  Of  the 
real  nature  of  that  Parliament,  it  is  not 
within  my  purpose  to  speak,  as  I  am 
only  presenting  reminiscences;  and 
these,  at  that  era  of  my  life,  refer  to  a 
state  of  mind  very  different  from  that 
which  mature  judgment  would  be  in- 
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dined  to  form.  An  academical  gown 
was  then  an  undisputed  passport  to  the 
gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  a 
toiyilege  afterwards  abolished  by  Mr 
Foster,  (now  Lord  Oriel,)  who  suc- 
ceeded Mr  Ponsonby  as  Speaker ;  and 
for  which  interdiction^  as  I  have  been 
informed,  had  the  maledictions  of  the 
students  been  operative,  his  peace  of 
mind  would  have  been  in  some  dan- 
ger. Whether  an  admission  to  the 
daily  eloquence  and  wisdom  of  the 
Irish  senate,  was  really  conducive  to 
l^e  advantage,  of  the  young  students, 
I  do  not  know ;  but  it  certainly  was  a 
very  pleasant  lounge.  The  proximity 
of  College  to  the  Parliament  House, 
rcaidered  it  peculiarly  so ;  and  I  have 
often  had  recourse  to  its  comfortable 
warmth  on  a  cold  winter's  night,  when 
my  little  weekly  stock  of  coal  was 
nearly  exhausted.  But  if  the  reality 
of  benefit  was  questionable,  plausibi- 
lity could  be  at  no  loss  to  find  argu- 
ments in  its  favour.  Accordingly,  Mr 
Foster  was  denounced  as  an  enemy  to 
the  rising  genius  of  the  land — as  little 
better  than  a  savage — as  an  envious 
preclude  of  the  Irish  youth  from  ad- 
vantages by  which  he  had  profited 
himself — and  as  a  rebellious  oiild  of 
his  old  Alma  Mater.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, the  true  inference  might  have 
been,  that  as  it  had  done  himself  no 
good,  as  it  had  only  been  a  refoge  for 
idleness,  and  as  experience  might  have 
taught  him  that  edification  was  not 
among  the  lessons  to  be  there  learned, 
the  better  way  was  to  continue  firm  in 
the  maintenance  of  his  edict — and  so 
lie  did. 

For  my  own  part,  this  permission 
to  hear  the  debates  was  productive  of 
high  entertainment,  and  as  I  then 
thought,  of  edification  also.  For  why  ? 
I  learned  to  be  a  patriot — took  for 
granted  everything  that  was  said  by 
Uie  (qiponents  of  government,  and  set 
down  every  supporter  of  it  as  an  ene- 
my; to  the  people.  How  could  I  do 
otherwise  ?  It  was  the  language  inva- 
riably employed  by  the  former,  and  I 
was  too  young  to  suspect  them  of  any 
secret  or  selfish  views,  of  any  insidious 
scheme  for  depriving  others  of  a  power 
they  longed  to  exercise  themselves, 
or,  in  short,  of  any  object  save  what 
they  themselves  professed — the  bomim 
publicum,  I  was  enraptured  with 
every  sentence  which  fell  from  patri-i 
otic  upB,  and  wondered  how  the  House 
could  listen  with  patience  to  the  dui<< 


ness  of  the  other  p^irtv.  Such-  weie 
the  sentiments,  and  sucn  the  fiselingSy 
of  most  of  the  youths  with  whom  I 
associated,  and  the  few  who  thou^t 
otherwise  were  regarded  as  favourer5i^ 
of  tvrannv,  and  minions  of  corruption. 
Seldom,  however,  did  a  session  pass 
without  thinning  the  ranks  of  the  pa- 
triot army,  without  some  defection 
from  the  cause  of  liberty  and  the  peo- 
ple. For  this,  even  in  ordinary  cases, 
we  found  it  difficult  to  account^  pre* 
disposed  as  we  were  to  believe,  that 
all  those  parliamentary  champions 
were  as  sincere  and  disinterested  as. 
ourselves.  What  then  was  our  asto- 
nishment, one  night,  on  finding  the 
great  leader  and  luminary  of  the  pa- 
triotic band,  Mr  Flood  himself,  on  the 
ministerial  bench  !  It  was  a  downfiall 
to  every  hope  of  national  glory,  an  ex- 
tinction of  the  Sun  of  Liberty  itself  f 
What  could  have  caused  it  was  be- 
yond our  ability  to  conjecture,  the 
auri  sdcrafames  could  never  warp  such 
a  mind,  and  I  believe  we  set.it  down 
to  some  unaccountable  derangement* 
To  a  derangement,  indeed,  it  was 
owing,  not  of  mind,  but  of  circum- 
stances. He  was  in  great  want  of 
L.20,000,  to  disencumber  his  estate, 
and  the  vice- treasurership,  then  luckily 
vacant,  beinp;  offered  as  a  sop  to  this 
guardian  of  Irish  liberty,  he  accepted 
it.  I  must,  however,  do  him  the  jus- 
tice to  say,  (^as  it  afterwards  turned 
out,)  that  when  the  encumbrance  was 
discharged,  which  happened  in  about 
seven  years  after,  he  gave  up  the  place, 
and  became  as  good  a  patriot  as  ever. 
This  was  a  great  shock  to  our  feelings, 
and  what  was  worse,  a  great  diminu- 
tion of  our  pleasure ;  for  Mr  Flood  was 
the  favourite  orator  of  the  day,  and  to 
do  him  justice,  a  man  of  distinguished 
talents.  But  if  there  was  occasional 
falling  off  from  our  party,  so  also  were 
there  occasional  accessions,  and  we 
were  sometimes  regaled  with  the  no« 
vel  and  unexpected  spectacle  of  a  tame 
courtier  converted  into  a  flaming  pa- 
triot. This  we,  of  course,  attributed 
to.  compunctious  visitings  of  consci- 
ence, and  gave  him  credit  accordingly 
for  the  pure  sincerity  of  his  conver- 
sion.  The  real  cause,  then  hid  from 
us,  was  a  quarrel  with  government  for 
some  better  place  which  he  wanted  to 
get,  and  which  they  refused  to  give. 

Having  confessed  myself  a  college 
pohtician,  you  will  perhaps  expect  bxl 
account  of  my  acad^knical  progress 
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through  the  four  ve«rs  required  to 
confer  the  honourable  title  of  A.  B. 
It  is^  to  be  sure,  a  temptmg  opportu- 
nity of  self-commendation,  because  it 
is  a  field  in  which  I  might  expatiate 
without  muph  danger  of  refutation  at 
home,  nor  am  I  altogether  without  an 
encouraging  precedent.  I  might  tell, 
like  Mr  Edgeworth,  that  I  was  a 
young  man  of  very  considerable  tar 
lents,  but  too  idle  to  give  them  fair 
play — that  I  deserved  premiums  which 
were  given  to  my  inferiors,  in  reward 
of  their  greater  diligence;  and,  in 
short,  that  it  was  my  own  fault,  if  I 
ikiled  in  the  attainment  of  any  literary 
honours  within  my  view.  Being  of 
opinion,  however,  that  a  man  who  has 
nothing  better  to  say  for  himself,  acts 
more  wisely  in  holding  his  tongue,  I 
shall  decline  imitating  the  example, 
and  be  silent  on  the  subject. — ^By  the 
by,  I  remember  Mr  William  Foster, 
(afterwards  a  bishop,)  of  whom  Mr 
Edgeworth  speaks,  but  have  no  recol- 
lection of  Edgeworth.  Foster,  indeed, 
was  above  me  in  standing,  and  Edge- 
worth  might  have  left  college  before  I 
entered ;  but  whatever  fame  he  might 
have  had  when  there^  he  certainly 
carried  with  him  when  he  departed— 
I  never  even  heard  of  his  name. 

Among  the  striking  peculiarities 
which    distinguished    the    cities    of 
that  day  from  those  of  the  present, 
Vere  the  sign-posts  projecting  from 
shops  of  every  description,  vying  with 
each  other  in  magnitude  of  dimensions^ 
ingenuity  of  device,  and  splendour  of 
decoration.  Here  was  the  golden  fleece 
of  Jason,  that  is  to  say,  an  animal  in- 
tended to  represent  a  sheep,  but  often 
as  much  resembling  a  wolf,  and  in- 
deed more  appropriately,  bein^  sus- 
pended by  a  rope  round  the  middle, 
as  if  it  nung  in  terrorem  to  sheep- 
stealers^    which   brilliant  exhibition 
informed  you  that  a  woollen-draper 
dwelt  at  one  end.  The  Drapier,  how- 
ever, also  a  head,  purporting  to  ho- 
nour, but  really  caricaturing  the  cele- 
brated Dean  of  St  Patrick's,  was  the 
favourite  emblem  of  this  class.  Kings, 
princes,  generals,  and  patriots,  desig- 
nated abodes  and  occupations  not  very 
compatible  with  their  titles  or  charac- 
ters, and  were  hung  in  effigy,  without 
the  smallest  compunction,  in  every 
street.    Birds,  as  well  as  beasts  of 
prey,  were  in  great  requisition,  for  the 
ratner  preposterous  purpose  of  telling, 
that  under  their  auspices  trade  flou- 


rished, and  the  peabeftil  pvoduotioBi 
of  dviliKed  indoBtry  were  to  be  puf* 
chased.  CodtrMt  wa»,  indeed^  ft  ft- 
vourite  feature  ^  the  grftj^o  «rt  of 
the  city  sign-painter,  but  what  ha 
most  delighted  in  was  a  happy  pun. 
If  the  head  of  a  hero  informed  you  in- 
one  place  that  a  magnanimous  tailor 
dwelt  within,  la  Belie  Sauvage  wte  in 
another  happily  metamorphMed  into^ 
a  wild  Indian,  standing  by  a  large 
bell.  In  narrow  streets,  many  of  these 
signs  projected  so  as  almost  to  meet 
each  other  in  the  middle,  so  that  an  un« 
fortunate  monarch,  advancing  from  one 
side,  seemed  in  danger  of  the  daws  of 
a  lion,  which  rushed  forward  to  meet 
him  from  the  other.  In  calm  weather, 
all  these  heterogeneous  hydras  hung  in 
silent  and  tranquil  proximity,  dravring 
the  wonder  of  the  gazing  peasantry^ 
and  exdting  unqualified  admiration  of 
the  mighty  powers  of  the  painting- 
brush  ;  but,  in  the  time  of  storm,  the 
creaking,  crashing,  and  rattling  of  such 
an  assemblage  was  really  tremendous. 
To  this  Gulliver  alludes,  when  he  says 
his  box,  for  which  eagles  were  con- 
tending, swung  hke  a  sign-post  on  a 
windy  day.  The  comparison  was  apt» 
though  probably  very  little  understood 
by  those  of  the  present  time,  whose  ^ 
reminiscences  do  not  extend  to  the  ^ 
days  of  my  youth. 

Another  great  disparity  between  that 
time  and  the  present,  was  the  difibrent 
style  and  mode  of  travelling,  both  as 
to  velocity  and  accommodation.  Post- 
ing had  been  established  in  England, 
but  not  in  Ireland ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  journeys  of  whatever  length 
were  performed  without  change  of 
horses  or  carriage,  and  travelling  by 
night  never  entered  into  contemplaF> 
tion.  Dublin  could  boast  but  of  few 
post-chaises,  and  Cork,  I  believe,  had 
none.  The  harness,  carriage,  horses, 
and  drivers,  have  been  so  well  described 
in  some  of  Miss  Edseworth's  amusing 
tales,  as  to  supersede  the  necessity  <tf 
repetition.  Five  days  in  winter,  and 
four  in  summer,  were  the  usual  allot- 
ment for  the  distance  between  DubHn 
and  Cork,  a  journey  which  is  now 
commonly  performed  in  S2  or  S3 
hours.  Chaises  conveying  passengers 
to  Cork  waited  there  for  a  back  fare, 
by  which  means  Dublin  carriages  an- 
swered the  purposes  of  both  dties. 
But  the  gentlemen  of  this  county  who 
did  not  live  in  the  vidnity  of  Cork 
had  another  resource,  whidi  was,  to 
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ride  on  horseback  to  Kilkeiiny,  be* 
tween  whkh  town  and  Dublin  a  stage- 
ooach  ran,  the  only  one  at  that  time 
in  the  south  of  Ireland.  This  un- 
wieldy vehicle,  the  fhrst  coach  I  ever 
entered,  took  two  days  to  get  to  Dub- 
lin, distant  only  56  or  58  miles.  From 
SUkenny,  such  as  could  get  places  in 
the  coach  sent  their  horses  back  by  a 
servant,  and  such  as  could  not,  either 
rode  on  to  the  metropolis,  or  waited 
the  chance  of  the  next  day's  coach. 

A  chaise  and  pair,  miserable  in  show 
and  substance  as  both  really  were, 
was,  however,  a  species  of  luxurious 
-conveyance  to  which  the  ambition  of 
the  middle  class  of  travellers  never 
ventured  to  aspire.  Such  as  were  con- 
tent with  a  less  dignified  mode  of  tra- 
velling on  wheels,  the  city  of  Dublin 
accommodated  with  a  vehicle  unparal- 
leled, I  believe,  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  and  singular  in  name,  as  well 
as  construction.  It  was  called  a  Nod- 
dy, drawn  by  one  horse,  and  carrying 
two,  or,  if  not  of  overgrown  dimen- 
sions, three  passengers.  The  body  of 
tills  leathern  convenience,  which  bore 
some  resemblance  to  an  old-fashioned 
phaeton,  "  beetled  o'er  its  base"  in 
&ont,  the  better  fo  protect  the  in- 
mates, and  being  slung  from  cross-bars 
by  strong  braces,  instead  of  springs, 
nodded  formidably  at  every  movement 
of  the  horse,  hence  deriving  the  ap- 
propriate appellation  of  Noddy.  In 
case  of  rain  blowing  in,  a  curtain  of 
the  same  material  afforded  its  friendly 
shelter,  wrapping  the  passengers  in 
total  darkness,  though,  as  far  as  pros- 
pect was  concerned,  the  inconvenience 
was  little;  the  only  visible  object, 
when  it  was  undrawn,  being  the  broad 
back  and  shoulders  of  the  brawny 
driver,  who  rested  his  legs  upon  the 
shafts,  and  his  sitting  part  on  a  sort 
of  stool,  a  very  little  way  removed 
from  the  knees  of  the  person  seated 
within.  Simple,  awkward,  and  un- 
easy as  this  contrivance  was,  it  was 
not  disdained  even  by  senators  at  an 
earlier  period  than  mat  of  which  I 
write;  and  a  nobleman  some  thirty 
years  older  than  myself,  too,  of  hign 
rank  and  large  estate,  assured  me  that 
it  was  his  usual  conveyance  to  and 
from  college,  accompanied  by  a  trusty 
servant,  or  private  tutor.  And  what 
wonder?  All  improvement  in  lux- 
uries is  gradual.  Did  not  Queen  Bess 
some  time  before  jog  to  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain  on  her  pillion  ? 
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and  why  should  not  an  Irish  senatorride 
without  d^radation  in  his  Noddy  ? 

Yet  the  travelling  between  Cork  and 
Dublin,  saving  the  indifference  of  the 
roads,  and  the  discomfort  of  the  con- 
veyances, circumstances  causing  no 
complaint,  because  expectation  looked 
to  nothing  better,  aflfbrded  gratifica- 
tions for  which  we  shall  vainly  look  at 
the  present  time.  Inns  were  not  only 
more  numerous,  but,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, better  provided  for  the  reception 
and  accommodation  of  the  lingering 
guests.  Modern  rapidity  of  travelling, 
which  requires  little  more  than  post- 
carriages  ready  at  a  moment's  call,  and 
rarely  stops  but  for  a  hasty  refreshment, 
has  greatly  diminished  the  good  cheer 
of  the  old  landlord,  and  obliged  his 
successor  to  seek  compensation  in  ex- 
travagant prices.  Excellent  break&sts 
might  then  be  had  for  6d.  or  8d., 
good  dinners  for  one  shilling,  super- 
lative for  2s.  6d.,  and  right  good  Bour- 
deaux  for  two  British  shillings  per 
bottle,  inferior  wines  in  proportion. 
With  those,  therefore,  (ana  they  were 
not  few,)  who  relished  the  delights  of  a 
bottle  and  a  friend,  a  journey  from  Cork 
to  Dublin,  instead  of  being  hurried 
over  with  the  break-neck  rapidity  of  a 
king's  messenger,  partook  more  of  the 
nature  of  a  pleasure  excursion  prolong- 
ed by  the  unwiUingness  of  the  parties 
to  leave  good  cheer  and  good  company. 
Business  then  was  not  of  the  hurry- 
ing nature  that  it  is  at  present ;  we 
were  mighty  well  satisfied  to  get  our 
news  and  letters  twice  a- week ;  and  to 
go  to  and  return  from  Dublin  in  the 
course  of  a  fortnight,  was  considered 
an  extraordinary  instance  of  despatch 
and  expedition.  A  gentleman  about 
to  undertake  such  a  journey  generally 
employed  two  or  three  days  in  looking 
out  for  a  companion  or  two,  and,  if 
fortimate,  was  seldom  very  anxious 
about  its  termination.  I  can  myself 
remember  a  party  of  bon  vivani  law- 
yers, some  living  in,  and  others  near 
Cork,  regular  attendants  of  the  Dub- 
lin law  terms,  who  made  it  a  prac- 
tice to  set  out  from  Cork  eight  or  ten 
days  before  the  term's  commencement. 
With  some  of  them  I  was  acquainted 
in  their  latter  days,  and  one  of  them 
was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  the  bench. 
They  were  men  of  classical  attain- 
ments, agreeable  conversation,  and,  as 
you  may  easily  believe,  ardent  lovers 
of  the  bottle.  As  they  were  very  well 
known  on  the  road,  the  landlords  were 
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peculiarly  solicitous  to  please^  certain,  'sarcastic,  and  sententiona,  fbunded 
that  where  the  wine  was  remarkably  fame  on  the  elaborate  oonstructioii  va 
good,  diey  would  have  the  pleasure  his  speeches.  In  point  of  oratory, 
and  profit  of  their  company  for  inore  there  was  no  comparison ;  but  in  my 
days  than  one.  I  have  been  assured,  own  opinion,  Fitz-Gibbon  possessed  a 
that  this  journey  of  120  miles  did  not  deeper  knowledge  of  the  world,  and 
often  terminate  before  the  evening  of  was  endowed  with  superior  talents  aa 
the  tenth  day.  One  of  the  party  was  a  statesman.  Mr  Grattan,  however 
a  relation  of  mine,  and  though  I  visit*  commendable  as  a  theorist,  does  not 
ed  him  while  a  college-boy  from  mo-  seem  to  have  been  particularly  ha^py 
tives  of  respect,  I  was  always  in  a  in  reducing  that  theory  to  practice- 
great  hurry,  to  get  back  on  pretence  of  His  ministry  was  short,  and  perhaps 
duty,  for  he  was  a  good  scnolar,  and  fortunately  so.  A  late  Bishop  of  Cloyne 
terribly  given  to  examining  into  my  (Dr  Bennett)  made  a  sharp  qbserva- 


proficiency  in  classical  lore,  a  kind- 
ness I  would  most  gladly  have  ex- 
cused. 
Though  I  have  very  satisfactory 


tion  on  it  in  the  House  of  Lords— 
^'  All  I  can  see,  my  Lords,  of  the  pro- 
mised benefits  of  this  fine  administra- 
tion,  is  this : — That  they  have  turned 


reasons  for  saying  nothing  of  my  own  out  one  set  of  public  officers,  and  put 
progress  through  the  University  of  in  another,  and  left  the  nation  to  pay 
Dublin,  it  would  be  by  no  means  par-     both." 


donable  to  be  silent  respectins  a  few 
others,  who  there  commenced  that  ca- 
reer which  conducted  them  to  subse- 
quent distinction  of  very  high  d^ree. 
The  late  Lord  Clare,  (John  Fitz-Gib- 
bon,) and  Mr  Grattan,  both  my  se- 
niors, were,  as  I  remember,  in  the 
same  class,  and  constant  competitors 
for  literary  honours.  The  advantage, 
I  think,  as  far  as  there  was  any,  ra- 
ther leaned  to  Lord  Clare,  who,  on  one 
occasion,  was  honoured  by  an  optimS  ; 
a  judgment  very  rarely  given,  and 


As  much  below  me  in  standings  aes 
the  two  great  men  now  mentioned 
were  above  me,  in  the  University  of 
Dublin,  was  another  young  man,  nei- 
ther obtaining  nor  seeking  collie 
honours,  though  destined  to  fill  a  lai^ 
space  in  public  estimation,  at  a  subse- 
quent period — I  mean  John  Philpot 
Curran.  Of  this  extraordinary  man's 
life  and  character,  a  copious .  account 
has  been  siven  to  the  public  by  his 
son,  which  I  believe  to  be  generally 
correct.    In  one  circumstance  I  think 


never,  within  my  knowledge,  to  any    he  must  be  mistaken,  when  he  inti- 


one  else.  Both  were  bred  to  the  bar ; 
but  Fitz-Gibbon  only,  whose  advance- 
ment was  rapid,  succeeded  in  that  pur- 
suit ;  aided  no  less  by  his  own  talents, 
than  by  the  established  fame  of  his 
father,  who  had  long  been  an  eminent 
barrister.  Both  these  distinguished 
men  came  into  Parliament  pretty  near- 
ly at  the  same  time ;  the  latter  under 
the  wing  of  Grovemment,  a  side  to 
which  he  steadily  and  successfully  ad- 
hered ;  and  the  former  under  the 
auspices  of  Lord  Charlemon  t,  one  of  the 
most  honest  and  independent,  though 
not  perhaps  always  one  of  the  wisest, 
patriots  of  the  day.  This  threw  them 
into  perpetual,  and  sometimes  violent 
contention,  and  converted  early  friend- 
ship into  late  hostility,  the  too  fre- 
quent result  of  political  disagreement. 
In  manner  and  character,  they  were  as 
strongly  contrasted  asin  party'opinions. 
Fitz-Gibbon,  careless  of  words,  but 
confident  of  matter,  always  spoke  to 
the  point,  neglecting  or  despising  the 
adventitious  aid  of  polished  diction,  or 
rhetorical  ornament.  Grattan,  shrewd. 


mates  the  doubts  entertained  both  by 
Curran,  and  some  of  his  friends,  of  his 
friture  success  at  the  bar,  in  conse- 
quence of  diffidence,  of  the  embarrass- 
ments attending  a  young  speaker's 
first  efforts,  and  the  difficulty  of  find- 
ing apt  and  ready  words  fbr  the  ex- 
pression of  his  thoughts.  Now,  I 
knew  Curran  familiarly,  though  not 
intimately,  and  my  knowledge  of  hjbn 
long  before  he  studied  law,  emboldens 
me  to  say,  that  this  could  not  be  the 
case,  when  he  was  yet  a  mere  strip- 
ling, he  has  often  astonished  me  oy 
the  brilliancy  of  his  conversation,  by 
a  volubility  of  speech,  never  at  a  loss 
for  clothing  his  thoughts  in  the  best 
array,  anftl  by  a  vividness  of  imagina- 
tion that  unceasingly  presented  him 
with  lively  figures  and  appropriate 
illustrations.  Conscious  as  he  was  of 
this,  and  unoppressed  by  native  mo- 
desty, he  did,  ne  could,  ^eel  no  embar- 
rassment in  addressing  any  audience. 
Whatever  diffidence  he  might  feel  as 
to  strength  of  argument,  he  possessed 
full  cQ&denoe  in  the  power  of  his 
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.Wit,  and  as  to  wosdn,  no  man  ] 
ed  a  more  copious  and  ready  suppij. 
In  truths  Nature  seemed  to  nave  con- 
ferred upon  him»  in  one  of  her  fond 
and  frolicsome  moods,  what  other  men 
attain  by  pains^  practice,  and  study — 
a  ready-made  stock  of  ideas,  a  lan- 
guage to  adorn  them,  and  a  tongue  to 
give  them  utterance.  Yet  was  he  not 
above  mediocrity  as  a  Parliament  ora- 
tor. He  wanted  depth  of  knowledge, 
soundness  of  judgment,  and  compre- 
henuon  of  mind.  His  great  forte  was 
,  addressing  a  jury,  and  his  powers  most 


dispUyed  in  supporting  a  bad  ...^, 
be<»use  there  ingenuity  had  moat 
scope.  For  his  faults,  let  them  neat 
in  nis  grav^  and  there  remain,  not 
now  only,  but — ^for  ever  1 

You  nave  now,  sir,  had  another 
series  of  Reminiscences,  a  term  pecu- 
liarly appropriate ;  for  their  value,  if 
they  have  any,  arises,  not  from  the 
importance,  but  from  the  memory  of 
the  narrator. 

I  am,  &c 

Sensx. 

Corky  January  1,  1826. 


ZXCKKPTS  FROM  THE  DIARY  OF  AN  OLD  CITIZEN. 

'*  My  friend,  8tr  Andrew  Freeport,  as  we  were  sitting  in  the  club  last  night,  gave 
us  an  account  of  a  sober  citizen  who  died  a  few  days  since.  This  honest  man  beiBg 
of  greater  consequence  in  his  own  thoughts  than  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  had  fior 
^me  years  past  kept  a  journal  of  his  life.     Sir  Andrew  showed  us  one  4oy  of  it.*' 

^Whether  the  following  is  fictitious  or  genu-t/ze,  as  Mathews  has  it,  we  are 
aware  will  be  matter  of  some  curiosity — aud  next  in  degree  will  be  the  anxiety 
to  learn  how  we  got  it.  Now,  we  would  much  rather  tell  how  we  did  not  get 
it.  We  did  not  receive  it,  as  Mr  Moore  did  the  "  Memoirs  of  Captain  Roci," 
firom  the  bandit  chief  himself,  after  scraping  an  acquaintance  with  him  in  a 
mail-coach ; — nor,  like  the  "  Talcs  of  Old  Mortality,"  from  a  wandering  Ca- 
meronian  enthusiast. 


We  did  not  pick  it  up,  as  Chatterton  did  the  MS.  of  the  monk  Rowley,  amid 
t^e  dust  and  rubbish  of  a  hypothetical  monastery, — nor  as  an  envelope  of  gro- 
ceries, like  the  '^  Adventures  of  a  Guinea."  Much  more  humble  and  prosaic 
was  the  channel  of  its  conveyance  to  us.  It  came  without  even  the  subterfuge 
of  a  Frank  to  attest  its  gentility,  bearing  the  Glasgow  mark,  and  duly  charged 
with  double  postage.  Who  the  journalist  may  be  we  do  not  afiect  to  say  ;  but 
suspect  if  we  were  in  Glasgow,  we  could  point  him  out  among  the  wary  old 
bachelors,  who,  with  rosy  faces,  white-worsted  stockings,  and  comfortable 
swandown  vests,  pace  up  and  down  through  the  murky  atmosphere  of  their 
pwn  busy  coiSee-room.^ 


SaUmarkety  20th  January,  1826. 
Bight  o'clock  morning* — Thought  it 
time  to  rise  for  half  an  hour  before, 
but  recollected  it  wasn't  shaving  day — 
so  much  time  gained— once  read  that 
itime  was  money — so  says  '^  Poor  Rich- 
ard,"— never  got  much  for  mine — sus- 
pect it  has  fallen  in  value  since  the 
days  of  Franklin — ^glad  of  it — ^hate  to 
be  hurried,  and  no  getting  much  of 
wything  when  high  prical.  Heard 
fresh  film  calling— such  a  pack  of  lies 
-r-no  such  thing  as  fresh  fish — doubt 
very  much  if  they  are  caught  fresh — 
am  told  the  fishwives  of  Billingsgate 
are  paragons  for  everything  save  good 
manners-^would  like  to  try  them — a 
little  afraid  though.  Wonder  why  fish 
are  so  destructive  to  their  morality — 
perhaps  corrupt^  by  Jonah — will  ask 
the  minister — sneezed  a  good  deal— 
suspect  a  hole  in  my  night-cap. 


JVine  o'clock. — Rolls  not  yet  come^- 
hear  Kirstie  chattering  with  the  ba- 
ker's boy — a  perfect  gawkie  that  girl 
— women  take  to  flirting  as  naturally 
as  straws  to  amber-— dreadfully  cold 
this  morning— wouldn't  like  to  be  at 
the  North  Pole  just  now — great  open- 
ing that,  for  the  export  trade  of  coal 
— wonder  there  should  be  none  where 
they  are  so  much  wanted — suppose  it 
may  have  been  intended  by  nature  for 
the  good  of  our  Western  Metropolis. 
No  butter  on  the  table — can't  under- 
stand the  connexion  between  the 
breaking  of  the  London  banks  and 
the  fall  in  the  price  of  it — God's  na^cy 
I  was  bom  in  Glasgow,  where  our 
banks  can  no  more  break  than  iron- 
stone china.  Talking  of  banks,  p^ts 
me  in  mind  of  the  butter — won't  eat 
so  much  in  future--;/brt7M  addityi  as 
Doctor  Sutherland  says— and  costs  too 
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much  for  majgnesia.  Wight  not  things 
have  been  made  right  at  firsts  without 
requiring  so  manynelps  to  keep  them 
so  r  V>ry  true — but  wnat  would  then 
become  of  our  Apothecaries'  Hall  ? 
•  No  appetite  for  breakfast — thinking 
of  drugs  has  hurt  me — ^must  take  some- 
thing to  keep  wind  out  of  my  stomach 
— ^hate  wind — ^never  liked  wind  all  my 
life — was  whipped  when  a  boy  for 
losing  my  cap  in  a  squally  day — took 
a  settled  disgust  to  it  after  I  became 
underwriter — very  genteel  business 
that  though ;  fit  for  those  who  are  fit 
for  nothing  else — ^learned  how  to 
squeeze  a  lemon  at  their  club — don't 
recollect  anything  else  I  have  to  thank 
them  for.  When  stirring  my  second 
cup,  tax-gatherer  entered — always 
swear  when  he  comes  round — think  it 
does  me  good — ^lets  off  ill-humour, 
like  the  flood-gates  on  Clyde  Terrace. 
Cliarged  in  the  schedule  with  keeping 
a  gardener,  though  I  have  nothing 


Had  some  refreshments  ki  my  poc- 
kets—not sandwiches  thougji— -once 
made  a  vow  against  them ;  so  to  keep 
squares  with  my  oadi,  put  the  bread 
in  one  pocket,  and  the  ham  iu  the 
other:  no  peijury  in  that.  Felt  quite 
on  tip-toe  as  I  walked  along  the 
banks,  and  very  vain  of  my  share  in 
them,! it  being  the  only  landed  pro^ 
perty  I  ever  possessed — ^much  lifted 
up  on  being  mistaken  for  the  great  Mr 
Ferric,  the  hero  of  the  late  law- suit 
— met  a  Cambuslang  weaver,  who  said 
a  coach  called  the  Carmelite  was  to  be 
run  along  the  river  from  Glasgow  to 
Carmyle — ^lying  fellows  these  weavers  • 
— don't  believe  one  half  they  say- 
sitting  so  much  on  their  bottom  in- 
clines them  to  fib ;  all  the  effect  of 
indigestion — ^had  a  sensible  crack  with. 
a  man  in  a  shabby  black  coat,  who 
showed  me  the  traces  of  what  he  call- 
ed ^'  immemorial  possession"— csin't 
understand  how  people  cail  acquire 


but  a  threepenny  pot  and  a  bunch  of    anything  by  forgetting  when  they  got 
daisies  at  my  window.     Was  brimful     it— thought  him  a  philosopher  from 


of  Mr  M'Culloch's  discoveries  in  po- 
litical science,  and  let  the  tax-gatherer 
know  it,  and,  in  a  pet,  pushed  away 
the  tea,  sugar,  and  every  exciseable 
article  on  the  table.  N.  B, — Never 
to  admit  these  people  again  at  meal- 
time— no  telling  what  may  be  the  con- 
sequences of  my  empty  stomach.  One 
should  have  a  peel'd  wand  to  hang 
before  their  doors  when  the  table  is 
spread,  as  my  friend  Bailie  Jarvie  tells 
me  they  do  in  Highland  change-houses 
when  the  folks  within  are  busy. 

Ten  o'clock. — Morning  gloomy — 
ordered  my  patent  shoes  that  let  the 
water  out,  having  never  met  with  any 


the  Collie,  or  at  least  a  writer,  till  I 
discovered  some  threads  sticking  to 
his  sleeves — after  all  may  be  a  weaver 
— ^better  at  a  shuttle  than  a  sophism. 
Twelve  o'clock. — On  my  way  back  to 
Glasgow,  mused  a  good  deal — quite 
zealous  to  preserve  our  rights  over  the 
banks  of  the  river — almost  wished  I 
had  subscribed  to  the  law-suit.— 
Thought  of  all  the  great  men  Glas- 
gow had  produced — Baillie  — , 
Convener ,  and  Sir  John  Moore 


— wish  Sir  John  (talking  of  great 
folks),  was  in  better  company, — hear 
a  great  many  loose  women  frequent 
George's  Square,*  and  that  he  spends 
that  would  keep  it  out — thought  of  too  much  of  his  time  in  their  com- 
what  I  should  do — scolded  the  servant     pany.     Still  musing — ^wonder  what 


for  bringing  my  best  wig  when  the 
weather-glass    was  so   low — ^wonder 

why  Mr  has  not  introduced 

caoutchouc  peruques — would  keep 
the  curl  in  spite  of  a  dripping — and 
one  could  go  in,  and  come  out  of  the 
water,  like  a  sea-god,  with  glossy  locks 
of  India-rubber — still  at  a  loss  what 
to  do — resolved  to  walk  to  Carmyle,  to 
see  our  newly-acquired  privileges  by 
the  river  side. 

Eleven  o'clock, — Quite  proud  I  was 
born  a  citizen  of  Glasgow— had  a  nar- 
row escape  though — was  intended  for 
Lesmahagow,  had  not  my  mother 
been  detained  in  Glasgow,  waiting  for 
a  new  bonnet. 


all  this  can  mean — ^never  troubled  with 
thinking  before — all  the  want  of  my 
breakfast — cursed  the  tax-gatherer 
over  again — ^resolved  to  join  in  the 
process  against  the  provost  and  ma- 
gistrates, to  edge  myself  into  notice  ; 
but  recollected  that  his  lordship  had 
once  sent  me  some  limes,  so  let  him 
off  for  this  time — wished  I  had  been 
bom  in  a  more  elevated  condition  of 
life,  in  spite  of  Young,  who  calls 
'^  wishing  the  constant  hectic  of  a 
fool ;"  won't  read  that  book  again — 
no  fun  about  the  fellow — "  Night 
Thoughts"  indeed !  I  would  as  soon 
listen  to  a  Somnambulist  preachinj^ — 
found  myself  at  the  foot  of  my  four 
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pair  of  stairs^  and  thoughli  I  would  be  -—always  overdone,  or  underdone  ;  and 
high  enough  in. the  world  before  I  in  a  world  where,  as  Johnson  says, 
reached  my  own  easy-chair.  ''  evil  predominates/'   seldom  well 

One  ochek. — A  good  deal  fatigued,    done — ^too  little  fat,  and  a  paucity  of 
and  very  much  blown — damned  all    potatoes — sweet  pudding,  good  though 

SubUc  rights,  and  all  public  men —  — ^never  thii^  when  I  am^  eating — 
on't  care  a  %  about  the  magistrates,  spoils  digestion — too  great  division  of 
or  comknissioners  of  police— won't  sub- 
scribe a  penny,  or  set  my  foot  again 
on  the  banks  of  Clyde— nothing  like 
the  steam-boat,  where  you  can  have 
exercise,  without  making  your  face 
red  ;  and  where  the  engine  keeps  all 
the  puffing  and  blowing  to  itself— my 
patent  shoes  quite  Ml  of  mud— -just  a 
portable  puddle — ^bate  patents*— clever 
man  Mr  Huskisson,  who  is  to  do  away 
with  them,  and  make  all  trade  free— 
forgot  the  starving  silk- weavers,  who 
arcNwithout  food  just  now,  but  recol- 
lected I  had  not  taken  much  myse)f — 
gave  instant  orders  about  dinner — na- 
ture must  be  recruited — Belly  a  very 
clamorous  creditor,  but  generally  comes 
off  with  a  good  composition. 

Two  o*cU)ck. — In  the  coffee-room — 
all  my  Mends  carious  to  know  where 
I  had  been — something  vain  to  find  I 
was  missed — Mr  Heddlcs  quite  asto- 
nished to  hear  I  had  been  so  far  in  the 
country — ^asked  my  opinion  about  the 
Corn  Laws — silly  body  that  Mr  Hed- 
dles,  did  he  think  I  had  been  as  far  as 
Poland  ? 

Every  one  pushed  a  newspaper  into 
my  hand,  and  I  had  nearly  forgotten  my 
own  side  of  politics  in  the  confusion. 
Had  I  been  the  Seven  Years  Sleeper 
just  awaked,  they  could  not  have  been 
more  anxious  to  supply  me  with  in- 
telligence— heard  the  Duke  of  York 
was  getting  too  fat,  and  would  not 
take  advice;  very  foolish  that,  when 
his  physician  is  paid  by  the  year — 
was  told  the  Catholic  Association  had 
met ;  all  that  is  left  of  it  I  mean — 
but  a  Rump  Parliament  that,  else  I 
mistake — Mr  Lawless  had  a  set-to 
with  Mr  O'Connell — all  fudge — fancy 
they  shake  hands  when  done,  or  fight 
with  mufflers,  not  to  hurt  each  other. 
AflSurs  look  glum  in  the  North — tal- 
low rising — ^funds  drooping — ^butter 
steady — ^iron  looking  up — ^pork  going 
off— soft  goods  hard  sale — and  they 
who  have  the  largest  stock  of  whisky 
have  the  smallest  stock  of  spirits'^ 
cr^t  into  a  corner  to  enjoy  a  crim. 
con.  affair,  and  was  home  to  dinner  at 
Three  o'clock. — Beef-steak,  with 
shred  onions — ^very  ticklish  dish  that, 
where  there  is  only  one  on  the  table 


labour— mind  and  body  don't  feed  oat 
of  the  same  dish— all  your  great  think- 
ers lean  people — daresay  the  "  living 
skeleton"  though  the  shallowest  man, 
may  be  the  deepest  philosopher  in  the 
world — wish  he  would  come  to  our 
Glasgow  Fair— he  wouldn't  crowd  it 
much. 

Mem, — To  stop  something  from  the 
butcher  for  last  leg  of  mutton — ^tdk- 
ing  of  legs,  remanced,  that  Mr  Sap- 
ling, wood-merchant,  had  got  a  pair 
of  new  breeches,  withcow^iTuwz/iofw*— 
had  no  less  tban  need  of  them — was 
very  shabby  thereabouts,  after  the  fire 
at  Miramichi. 

Four,  Five,  and  Six  o'clock. — Grave 
orders  to  be  denied — haven't  forgotten 
that  fellow  spoiling  my  breakfast — 
hope  to  hear  some  day  he  is  superan- 
nuated, or  at  least  suspended— don't 
mean  hanged,  though. — Cursed  bad 
lemon  that — quite  sweet,  and  has  made 
me  quite  sour — something  like  a  pun  * 
that— hate  puns — won't  blot  it  out 
though,  but  bring  it  in  naturally  at  the 
club  to-night. — Don't  agree  with  Dr 
Johnson,  that  "  he  who  puns  would 
pick  a  pocket"— don't  think  so  ill  c^ 
either  of  our  two  great  wits  in  Glas- 
gow— at  least,  never  heard  them  sus- 
pected of  it. — Capital  punch  that  se- 
cond tumbler — really  good — scarcely 
know  whether  I  should  drink  it  faSt 
or  slow. — What  a  datnned  rumbling 
these  coaches  make — have  spilled  that 
glass  with  shaking  the  table — ^hear  the 
evening  arrival  of  the  mails  has  burt 
the  revenue — no  time  now  to  sit  after 
dinner — ^dreadful  job  to  answer  letters 
in  the  evening — a  man  can't  have  his 
head  full,  both  of  punch  and  pullicates 
—have  heard  it  whispered,  it  is  all  a 
plot  of  the  saints  with  ministry  to 
break  up  convivial  parties — don't  like 
these  people — perfect  Marplots — ^ffeel 
heavy— but  mustn't  forget  dub-hour. 

Seven  o'clock.^HsLve  a  notion  I've 
been  sleeping-r-wig  all  awry— suspect 
that  last  tumbler  was  stiffish — won't 
have  the  lantern,  but  may  need  it  when 
I  come  home. — ^Must  be  off  to  the 
"  What  you  please."t— Can't  find  my 
blotsheet.— Put  out  the  candle,  Kir- 
stie — ^and  come  for  me  at  ten  O^clock. 


*  We  believe  the  honest  man  means  long  gaiters ;  and  are  not  sure  if  this  has 
found  its  way  into  "  John  Bee's  Slang  Dictionary." 

+  A  c       in  Glascrow :  neither  the  best  nor  the  worst  of  its  kind. 
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In  the  autumn  of  182Si  being  at 
Thours^  where  I  resolved  to  spend  the 
,  succeeding  winter,  I  amused  myself^ 
during  several  walks  of  deligntful 
weather,  by  frequent  excursions  into 
the  surrounding  districts,  especially 
those  which  had  been  the  theatre  of 
the  heroic  struggles  made  by  the  Roy- 
alists of  La  Vendee  in  th^  first  months 
of  the  Revolution.  The  face  of  the 
country  has  undergone  but  little 
change  since  that  period,  and  I  recog- 
nized, as  I  explored  it,  the  scenes  of 
many  of  the  tragedies  recorded  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Marchioness  De  la 
Rochejaquelein,  with  that  faithful,  yet 
brief  simplicity,  which  none  but  a 
sufferer  can  give  to  a  tale  of  real  sor- 
row. To  one  who  has  ever  read  her 
sad  recital,  every  part  of  this  region  is 
fUU  of  interest,  but  for  an  ordinary 
tourist,  it  possesses  few  attractions.  It 

firesents  only  a  succession  of  low  hills 
or  rather  swells),  all  of  nearly  equal 
elevation,  sometimes  bare  and  rocky, 
with  a  few  patches  of  verdure,  some- 
times partially  clothed  with  heath  and 
fVirze,  but  generally  containing  clus- 
ters of  small  fields,  divided  and  fenced 
by  low  thick  hedges.  These  hedges 
are,  at  irregular  distances,  planted  with 
trees,  which  would  give  the  landscape 
a  look  of  richness  and  high  culture, 
but  the  branches  being  constantly 
lopped  ofi*  before  they  can  spread  to 
any  considerable  size,  the  trees  are 
furnished  only  with  a  scanty  and 
feathery  foliage,  that  seems  at  first 
view  the  stunted  growth  of  a  cold  and 
unkindly  soil,  while  at  a  distance  it 
presents  the  shape  of  cypresses  or  aged 
poplars,  giving  to  the  whole  region 
some  resemblance  to  a  vast  succession . 
of  church-yards;  no  inapt  image  of 
La  Vendee  when  the  vengeance  of  the 
Revolutionary  leaders  had  been  satia- 
ted by  strewing  it  with>its  own  dei^. 
The  inhabitants  are  an  innocent  and 
simple  race.of  people,  who  seldom  tra- 
vel many  miles  from  their  native 
farms ;  cneerful,  though  not  quite  so 
gay  as  their  countmnen  in  other  pro- 
vinces; grateful  mr  kindness,  and, 
rude  as  they  are,  susceptible  of  attach- 
ments, strong  and  devoted  in  propor- 
tion to  the  narrowness,  of  the  circle 
within  which  their  affections  have 
room  to  play. 

Among  the  villages  thinly  scattered 
over  these  districts,  there  was  one 


which  I  often  visited,  and  in  which  I 
had  formed  an  acquaintance  with  a 
gentleman  of  rather  a  singular  charac- 
ter, its  only  respectable  inhabitant. 
He  was  a  thin,  middle-sized  man,  who 
seemed,  to  judge  from  his  hardy  con- 
stitution and  firm  step,  to  be  little 
more  than  fifty,  though  his  f&ce  was 
so  worn  and  wrinkled,  whether  from 
age,  hardship,  or  sorrow,  that  he  look* 
ed  at  least  ten  years  older.  He  had 
come  a  total  stranger  to  the  villi^ 
about  two  years  before,  and  had  pur« 
chased  a  small  property  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, part  of  which  he  farmed 
himself.  Still  he  continued  to  reside 
in  the  village,  where  he  practised  as 
an  apothecary  and  surgeon,  though, 
as  he  never  took  fees  from  the  lower 
ranks,  and  as  there  were  scarcely  any 
families  of  opulence  within  a  circuit  of 
many  miles,  every  one  wondered  that 
he  should  have  settled  in  a  place  so 
remote  and  so  poor,  that  his  prcKfes- 
sional  gains  could  hardly  support  the 
expense  of  his  establishment.  He  was 
known  to  be  in  general  rather  straight- 
ened in  his  means,  with  which,^how- 
ever,  he  contrived  to  distribute  much 
in  charity;  and  he  had  latdy  made 
himself  exceedingly  popular  in  the 
village  by  establisning  a  school,  in 
which  he  took  great  interest,  and 
which  he  visited  £dly. 

M.  St  Julien  (for  so  he  was  called) 
was  a  sensible  well-informed  man,  and 
though  he  came  to  the  neighbourhood 
a  perfect  stranger  to  all  its  inhabit- 
ants, he  seemed  well  acquainted  with 
the  local  history  of  the  country,  and 
especially  with  the  transactions  of  the 
Vendean  revolutionary  war.  In  the 
rambles  which  we  often  took  together, 
he  pointed  out  many  a  spot  which 
had  witnessed  some  deed  of  heroic 
valour  or  marciless  atrocity,  and  seem- 
ed to  take  a  melancholy  pleasure  in 
recounting  the  feats  and  the  sufierings 
of  the  imhappy  Royalists  in  those  ter- 
rible times.  The  family  who  were 
then  the  owners  of  the  little  estate  of 
which  he  was  now  the  proprietor,  had 
been  peculiarly  unfortunate ;  and  one 
day,  when  I  accompanied  him  in  a  vi- 
sit to  his  farm,  after  he  had,  accord- 
ing to  his  custom,  looked  in  upon  his 
few  tenants,  to  inquire,  as  he  said 
himself^  "  if  they  wanted^to  speak  ei- 
ther with  the  landlord  or  the  doctor," 
he  gave  me,  as  we  retu    )d  to  the  vil- 
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lage,  the  foUowIng  acooont  of  his  pre- 
decessors in  the  property. 

^  There  is  not  at  this  day/'  he  be- 
gan, after  some  minutes'  silence, 
*'  there  is  not  at  this  day  a  human 
creature  in  this  country  but  myself 
who  remembers  Joseph  Tarrant^  his 
£imily,  and  his  misfortunes.  He  was, 
as  I  haye  told  you,  a  small  proprietor, 
with  little  fortune  besides  the  estate 
which  I  now  hold.  He  was  descend- 
ed from  a  family  who  had  once  been 
of  some  note  in  the  province ;  but  for 
many  generations  the  Tarrants  had 
shared  the  fate  of  the  proud  castle  of 
their  forefathers,  the  ruins  of  which 
are  hardly  visible  on  yonder  swell ; 
they  had  fallen  down  and  mixed  with 
the  nameless  mass,  out  of  whiqh,  like 
all  the  great  ones  of  the  earth,  they 
must  have  originally  risen.  They  were, 
however,  much  respected;  and  Jo- 
seph, who  was  a  man  of  strong  sound 
sense,  and  who  had  contrived,  with 
very  scanty  opportunities,  to  acquire  a 
tolerable  education,  was  a  constant  and 
favourite  guest  at  the  houses  of  the 
seigneurs  and  nobles  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Indeed,  before  the  Revo- 
lution, there  was  a  less  marked  dis- 
tinction of  rank  (at  least  in  their  be- 
haviour towards  each  other)  among 
the  inhabitants  of  this  province,  than 
in  any  other  part  of  France.  The 
landlords,  even  the  highest  of  the  no- 
bility, would  visit  their  tenants,  con- 
verse with  them  cordially  and  freely, 
and  even  occasionally  take  part  in  their 
rustic  amusements.  You  perceive  that 
in  my  humble  way  I  endeavour  to 
hold  up  old  customs ;  but^  times  are 
sadly  changed. 

"  M.  Tarrant,  with  his  wife,  two 
sons,  and  a  daughter,  led,  in  this  re- 
tired spot,  a  life  which  might  be  well 
deemed  happy,  if  to  want  but  little, 
and  to  have  that  little  supplied,  be  a 
test  of  happiness.  Indeed,  he  used  to 
say,  sitting  with  his  wife  under  that 
latge  elm  yonder,  which  stands  before 
what  was  once  his  dwelling,  and  look- 
ing on  delightedly  at  the  gambols  of 
his  children,  that  '  if  he  could  only 
assure  himself  of  making  his  little 
Henri  an  avocaf,  and  so  give  his  de- 
graded house  a  chance  of  becoming 
again  distinguished  in  their  native 
province,  he  would  not  desire,  and 
pould  scarcely  imagine,  an  addition  to 
his  emoyments.' 

''  This  was  indeed  his  ruling  wish  and 
ehi^  weakness,  for  it  flattered  at  once 
his  family  pride  and  his  partialities 


as  a  father.  He  fancied  that  he  saw  * 
some  early  marks  of  genius  in  his 
eldest  and  favourite  boy,  and  from  the 
child's  youngest  years  he  cherished 
certain  uudemied  hopes,  that  this  son 
would  in  some  way  be  instrumental  in 
restoring  the  lost  rank  and  fallen  for- 
tunes of  his  family.  He  therefore  la- 
vished all  that  Jie  could  spare  from  his 
immediate  necessities  upon  Henri's 
education ;  and  to  this  pbject  he  ao- 
tusdly  sacrificed  the  interests  of  Marie 
and  Gabriel,  his  two  other  children. 
He  could  not  afford  to  give  them  the 
advantages  which  he  was  barely  able 
to  purchase  for  Henri ;  and  he  pre- 
ferred depriving  them  of  those  which 
were  indispensable  for  their  education, 
to  distributing  fairly  among  all  his 
children  such  means  of  equal  instruo- 
tion  as  his  fortune  allowed.  He  lived 
to  repent  his  error. 

"  I  knew  Henri  from  his  boyhood.  I 
speak  from  memory,  and  at  the  dis- 
tance of  five-and-thirty  years ;  but  he 
then  seemed  to  me,  with  much  volati- 
lity, to  possess  qualities  that,  imder 
judicious  culture,  might  have  ripened 
into  virtues.  His  chief  fault  was  an 
extravagant  opinion  of  his  own  powers, 
which  not  only  made  him  careless  of 
their  cultivation,  but  led  at  times  to  a 
mulish  stubbornness  of  conduct,  very 
inconsistent  with  his  usual,  and  I  her 
lieve  his  natural,  temper,  which  was 
frank,  generous,  and  complying.  The  . 
excessive  praises  lavished  upon  every 
instance  of  success  in  his  studies  raiade 
him  negligent  of  deserving  what  it 
was  so  easy  to  obtain ;  and  the  extreme 
indulgence  with  which  he  was  treated, 
show^  its  fruits  at  a  very  early  age  in 
a  pettish  intolerance  of  all  contradic- 
tion. He  certainly  had  talents;  but 
when,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  pre- 
pared to  leave  his  father's  house,  to 
Eursue  the  study  of  the  law  in  Paris, 
is  information,  not  obtained  graduaDy 
and  with  patient  attention,  but  snatch- 
ed in  fits  and  starts  of  brief  but  intense 
application,  was  in  part  forgotten,  and 
such  as  he  retained  floated  in  lights 
and  shades  over  his  mind,  enabUng 
him  to  do  little  more  than  dispute 
with  that  positiveness  which  is  the 
sure  mark  of  half-knowledge. 

'^  Long  before  the  period  of  Henri'ts 
departure  his  father  had  become  con- 
scious of  the  mistake  he  had  commit- 
ted in  his  son's  eduoation,  and  of  his 
injustice  to  his  other  children.  He 
was  a  man  of  a  serious,  and  rather  a 
religious  turn,  and  some  trifling  acts 
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of  disobedieooe  in  hid  fk?(mrite  boy 
seemed  at  once  a  just  retribution  for 
his  errors  as  a  parent^  and  an  omen  of 
future  and  still  more  bitter  disappoint* 
ments.  He  felt>  in  the  conduct  of  his 
son^  how  keen  is  the  sense  of  ill-requited 
kindness, — a  feeling  which  it  is  in  all 
cases  hard  enough  to  bear,  but  which 
wounds  with  a  venom,  for  which  na- 
ture affords  no  cure,  when  it  stings  the 
heart  of  a  father.  The  dutiful  and 
affectionate  behaviour  of  his  other 
children,  too  young  to  have  observed 
his  neglect,  would  have  given  a  solace 
in  other  griefs,  but  to  Tarrant  only 
furnished  additional  motives  for  self- 
reproach,  by  showing  that  the  children 
who  deserved  the  most,  had  received 
the  least  of  their  parents'  kindness. 

'*  Unhappily,  too,  Madame  Tarrant 
had  more  than  shared  her  husband's 
weakness.  Henri  had  been  rather 
sickly  when  an  infant,  and  the  cares 
and  anxieties  she  then  felt,  gave  him 
an  interest  in  her  affections,  which 
became  still  stronger  and  more  exclu- 
sive as  he  grew  up  to  manhood.  Be- 
sides, he  had  in  personal  appearance 
much  the  advantage  of  his  brother, 
and  Madame  Tarrant  was  not  the  first 
mother  who  contracted  an  unreason- 
able partiality  for  the  superior  beauties 
of  one  beloved  child. 

''  But  though  Henri  had  been  spoil- 
ed by  indulgence,  it  had  not  destroyed 
his  affections.  His  habits,  though  not 
yet  actually  vicious,  were  so  far  de- 
praved, that  he  was  in  general  the 
headlong  victim  of  his  own  selfwill ; 
but  the  heart  was  still  untainted ;  and 
as  the  time  approached  when  he  was 
to  bid  a  long  adieu  to  his  family  and 
home, — to  the  haunts  and  the  friends 
of  his  boyhood, — ^he  betrayed  a  serious- 
ness and  softening  of  temper,  from 
which  his  father  formed  the  most  flat- 
tering auguries.  It  seemed  as  if,  in 
pondering  upon  some  part  of  his  past 
conduct,  his  own  reflections  charged 
him  with  faults,  for  which  he  desired 
to  atone  in  the  short  space  during 
which  he  was  now  to  remain  with  his 
family. 

"  The  I9th  of  October  1790  was  the 
day  appointed  for  his  departure.  The 
preceding  day  was  spent  by  his  mother 
and  sister  in  preparing  matters  for  his 
journey, — a  task  which  is  always  a 
painful  one,  even  when  friends  part 
for  a  shorter  period  than  three  years, 
the  time  which  Henri  was  to  devote  to 
his  professional  studies  in  Paris.    He 


was  the  daiiiofl;  of  hia  sister/ whom  he 
in  turn  tenderly  loved ;  and  he  conti- 
nued the  whole  day  in  the  apartment 
where  she  and  his  mother  were  busy 
in  arranging  his  trunks,  books,  and 
clothes-Hsometimes  mingling  his  tears 
with  theirs— sometimes  cheering  them 
with  gay  anticipations  of  maujr  a  merry 
and  nap^y  meeting.  Marie  occa- 
sionally joined  in  these  comforting  to- 
pics, but  Madame  Tarrant  could  not. 
There  seemed  a  load  upon  her  heart, 
heavier  than  the  mere  thou^ts  of  the 
present  hour  could  make  it,  and  ap- 
pearing to  take  much  of  its  weight 
from  some  sad  forebodings,  which  she 
sometimes  expressed,  for  which  she 
knew  not  how  to  account,  but  which 
she  9ould  not  stifle. 

**  Such  hours  as  these,  my  young 
friend,"  continued  M.  St  Julien, 
*'  full  as  they  are  of  painful  tender- 
ness, are  some  of  the  purest,  the  ho- 
liest, the  best  of  our  existence.  All 
the  sluices  of  the  affections  are  opened, 
and  the  heart  pours  out  the  full  tide  of 
its  emotions,  unrestrained  by  that  cold 
and  hardening  mockery,  with  which 
the  world,  by  an  absurd  and  cruel  in- 
consistency, seeks  to  extinguish  the 
feelings  that  every  human  creatare  in  it 
at  some  time  or  other  loves  to  cherish. 
It  is  to  times  and  scenes  like  these  that 
the  mind  will  turn,  with  a  sickening 
sense  of  reproach  and  humiliation, 
when  conscience  points  to  something 
committed,  or  about  to  be  committed, 
which  would  give  shame  and  sorrow 
to  those  who,  at  some  such  time,  have 
joined  with  us  in  feelings  of  pure  and 
earnest  affection.  So  it  is  that  Provi- 
dence mouldy  and  governs  nations ;  so 
it  is  that  domestic  sympathies  fence 
and  warn  virtue;  so  it  is  that  the  child 
who  is  reared  under  his  parents'  eyes, 
and  in  company  with  those  who  are 
bound  to  him  in  blood  and  fondness, 
carries  with  him  to  his  grave  a  train 
of  early  and  cherished  recollections, — 
a  foundation  of  morals  and  religion 
'which  no  mere  systems  ever  did  or 
ever  will  supply.  As  far  as  I  can 
judge,  and  I  have  had  good  means  of 
knowing  it,  Henri  Tarrant  never  whol- 
ly  lost  the  remembrance  of  that  day, 
and  of  the  evening  that  closed  it. 

"  The  family,  after  they  had  finish- 
ed their  frugal  and  early  su^^ier,  were 
collected  upon  seats  drawn  round  a 
large  parlour  window,  within  which  it 
was  M.  Tarrant's  custom,  on  summer 
and  autumn  evenings, '  to  sit  upon  his 
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arm-cfaiiir  with  his  funily  about  him, 
looking  on  at  thp  various  arrangements 
made  at  the  approach  of  nig^t  upon 
his  farm,  of  a  great  part  of  which  the 
window  afforded  a  prospect.  Their  f a^- 
mily  meal  had  been  silent  and  mourn- 
ful,— ^for,  it  was  the  last,  tm  three 
years,  which  Henri  was  to  partake 
with  them ; — ^and  they  continued  for 
some  time  gasdug  upon  the  little  land- 
scape of  their  native  spot,  over  which 
night  was  now  drawing  her  curtain. 
Tne  moon  had  just  risen,  and  shone 
full  and  dear  upon  the  thoughtful 
group ;  and  now  and  then  showed,  by 
.  a  tear  glistening  in  the  eye,  or  falling 
upon  some  part  of  the  dress,  what 
-were  the  reflections  which  engaged 
them  all  in  common.  The  hiished 
stillness  of  the  hour,  broken  only  by 
the  bleating  of  a  dieep,  or  the  rushing 
of  a  little  waterfall  that  tumbled  and 
sparkled  at  the  bottom  of  the  lawn, — 
'-the  pale  pure  cold  light  of  an  October 
.moon,  looking  mournfiilly  down  from 
-a  dear,  and,  as  yet,  a  starless  sky, — 
were  so  much  in  character  with  meir 
feelings,  that  all  were  disinclined,  by 
spealong,  or  by  moving,  to  interrupt 
the  silence.  At  length  M.  Tarrant 
spoke : — 

"  '  Henri,  my  diild,  'tis  growing 
late,  and  you  have  still  some  arrange- 
ments to  make  for  to-morrow ;— come 
Bear  me.' 

*^  Henri  approached  his  father,  but 
he  did  not  oonceal  his  emotion. 

**  *  Cheer  up ;  cheer  up,  my  boy  !— 
We  shall  all  meet  happily  yet.  It  is 
not  manly  to  grieve  so  for  a  three 
years'  absence.  Many  sad  things  may, 
doubtless,  happen  during  that  time  ; 
hut  I  hope-— I  nope — ' 

**  It  was  an  ineffectual  effort  at  firm- 
ness. Nature  burst  ber  way;— and 
before  M.  Tarrant  ceased  to  speak,  the 
son  and  the  father  were  sobbing  on 
^ch  other's  bosoms. 

" '  This  is  mere  folly,'  said  M.  Tar- 
rant, after  a  few  seconds'  indulgence. 
*  And  yet  I  believe  I  would  not  wholly 
suppress  it.  Look  round  you,  Henri ; 
see  these  streaming  eyes; — ^hear  the 
sound  of  your  sister's  and  your  mo- 
ther's weeping ; — see  the  weakness  of 
your  elder  but  not  more  firm  father ; 
-—and,  oh,  my  child !  remember  this 
hour;— may  the  time  never  come 
when  your  heart  can  tell  you,  you  do 
not  deserve  this  fondness !' 

^'  Henri  sunk  upon  his  knees  at  his 
father's  feet ;  but  he  was  too  full  for 
utterance.      Perhaps  no  youth  ever 


made  a  more  sincere  and  eaniest  tow 
than  he  did  at  that  moment,  nevar  to 
forfeit  his  title  to  those  affections,  for 
the  loss  of  which  it  seemed  that  this 
wide  world  could  afford  no  compensfr* 
tion. 

^^ '  Henri,'  continued  M.  Tarrant, 
^attend  to  me.  I  have  delayed  till 
this  last  hour  to  offer  you, — not  the 
injunction  or  commands  merely,  my 
dear  boy,  but  the  earnest  and  solemn 
request  of  an  anxious  parent.  You  jve 
goin^  to  a  place  full  of  temptations  of 
all  kinds.  From  many  of  them,  I  trust 
in  God,  your  religion,  and  the  moral 
habits  in  which  you  have  been  reared, 
will  secure  you.  But  there  are  two 
dangers  which  I  here  give  you  my  pa- 
rental and  solemn  warning  to  shun: 
the  gambling  companies, — ^nurseries 
for  the  prison  and  tne  scaffold,— that 
abound  in  Paris ;  and  the  political 
dubs  that  it  is  said  are  now  formii^ 
there.  As  to  gaming,  Henri,  I  shall 
not  now  urge  me  miseries  to  .which  it 
leads,  often  and  often  I  have  spoken  to 
you  on  this  theme;  but  remember, 
that  what  I  give  you  for  your  suppmrt^ 
and  to  defray  the  charges  of  vour  stu- 
dies, is  wrung  from  our  hara  savings. 
If  you  remember  thai,  I  know  you  will 
nev»  put  upon  the  hazard  of  a  die, 
what  your  father  only  affi)rds  you  at 
the  expense  of  many  privations.  Be- 
ware, then,  on  that  account,  of  the 
vice  of  gaming ;  but  beware  of  it  for 
this  also ; — that  of  all  the  vices  which 
debase  human  nature,  it  is  perhaps 
that  which  steels  the  heart  in  the  hard- 
est insensibility  to  all  the  charities  and 
sympathies  that  make  the  world  worth 
living  for.  Politics  you  will  leam,  as 
you  leam  the  laws  and  history  of  your 
country.  Go  not  into  these  new  dubs 
and  societies.  Your  ancestors  fought 
and  bled,  and  sacrificed  thdr  fortunes 
and  lives  in  the  cause  of  loyalty.  Do 
not  tempt  the  danger  of  bdng  pervert- 
ed from  this  sacred  cause ;— a  cause 
dear  to  all  true  Frenchmen ;  a  cause 
which  patriotism  and  religion  unite  to 
consecrate.  These  new  philosophers, 
who  would  change,  or,  as  they  say,  re- 
form a  condition  in  which  we  have 
been  glorious  as  well  as  happy,  are  to 
be  feared  in  this,  Henri, — that  they 
are  levelling  their  deadliest  blows  at 
religion ;  a  clear  proof  that  they  attack 
the  state  more  through  a  hatred  <tf 
piety  than  from  mere  hostility  to  pre- 
tended political  abuses.  They  are  yet 
cautious  and  moderate;  but  do  not 
trust  them.  There  are  signs  as  if  some 
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dire  ooDTukdon  weve  al  hand*  Keep 
your  hands  unfettered,  your  mind  un- 
contaminated.  Stand  akof  until  the 
day  of  trial ;  and  if  that  day  shall 
come,  old  Joseph  Tarrant  tells  his  son 
to  he  ready  at  the  post  of  loyalty, 
duty,  and  honour,  and  maintain  the 
principles  which  his  ancestors  met  po« 
ver^,  ignominy,  and  death,  in  defend- 
ing. 

**  The  next  morning,  as  it  dawned, 
found  Henri  on  his  way  to  Paris.  The 
eyents  of  the  preceding  eyening  were 
too  full  in  his  recollection  to  allow 
eyen  the  noyelties  of  the  journey,  the 
longest  he  had  eyer  trayelled  from 
home,  to  haye  much  effect  upon  his 
spirits.  But  on  the  second  day,  the 
constant  succession  of  new  ohjects,  the 
hustle  of  the  towns,  and  the  yarieties 
of  the  country  through  which  his  jour- 
ney hiy^  by  degrees  led  his  thoughts 
from  tne  little  circle  in  which  he  had 
passed  his  youth,  to  the  great  world 
which  he  was  about  to  enter.  He 
therefore  approached  Paris  with  a 
mind  wholly  engrossed  by  contempla- 
tions of  the  friture,  and  with  somewhat 
of  that  mixed  feeling  of  fear  and  ex- 
pectancy with  which  a  mariner  of  little 
skill  might  be  supposed  to  launch  an 
untried  bark  upon  a  wide  and  treach- 
erous sea. 

'^  Fear,  certainly,  predominated  for 
a  lo^g  time,  after  he  had  settled  in 
Paris  and  commenced  his  studies.  Left 
to  his  own  guidance,  he  felt  as  if  a 
charge  had  been  committed  to  him 
which  he  was  unequal  to  manage ;  and 
at  every  step  he  apprehended  disaster. 
He  was  beset  with  temptations ;  but 
he  shunned^them,  as  a  weak  person 
ayoids  a  powerful,  dangerous,  and  for- 
ward foe.  For  many  months  his  letters 
breathed  nothing  but  indignation  at 
the  vices  of  Paris,  and  his  determina- 
tion to  preserve  himself  from  their  in- 
fection. He  gave  regular  and  earnest 
assurances  to  his  father,  that  he  suc- 
cessfully resisted  all  solicitations,  (and 
they  were  numerous  and  pressing,) 
which  he  received  to  join  the  associates 
of  his  studies,  who  were  much  addict- 
ed to  gambling,  and  some  of  whom 
were  very  active  members  of  the  read- 
ing societies  and  debating  dubs  which 
were  then  increasing  in  numbers,  and 
becoming  every  day  more  and  more 
distinguished  by  the  boldness  and  pub- 
licity of  their  proceedings. 

"  I  need  not  desc^be  a  father's  pride 
and  joy  at  finding  in  his  own  son  even 
a  better  temper  and  a  wiier  conduct 


than  he  had  dared  to  hope  fbr.  M. 
Tarrant's  refdies  proved  ho w  frdly,  and 
yet  how  eanly,  a  child  can  repay  the 
cares  and  fondness  of  a  parent.  To  do 
Henri  but  justice,  the  hapfHiness  which 
he  perceived  his  good  anduct  confer- 
red upon  his  father,  served  to  prolong 
the  watehful  guard  which  he  held 
upon  his  actions.  But  his  habits  had 
not  been  formed  for  a  continuaace  of  • 
self-restraint.  Warm  as  his  afl^etiona 
were,  they  were  not  strong  enough  to 
cope  with  the  monster  Self-will,  whidi 
had  been  nourished  within  him  by  in* 
dulgence,  and  had  grown  in  strength  aa 
he  had  advanced  in  age*  His  letters, 
towards  the  end  of  a  year  from  his  de- 
parture, became  brief  and  infrequent. 
After  some  time,  they  contained  little 
else  than  notices  of  the  expenses  (tf  a 
Paris  life,  and  pressing  demands  for 
money.  And  at  len^,  when  M. 
Tarrant,  after  many  remonstrances, 
and  after  having  mortgaged  part  of 
his  little  estate  to  answer  these  un* 
reasonable  calls,  pointed  out  the  abso- 
lute impossibility  of  supplying  farther 
sums  from  a  property  wtuch  was  now 
become  insufficient  even  for  the  de- 
cent support  of  his  family,  Henri 
wholly  dropped  the  correspondence. 
He  changed  nis  abode  in  town ;  and 
though  M.  Tarrant,  almost  distracted 
with  apprehensions  of  the  death  or 
ruin  of  his  child,  wrote  repeatedly  to 
some  of  the  few  persons  he  knew  in 
Paris,  he  received  no  tidings  of  HenrL 
The  revolution  had  broken  out,  and 
M.  Tarrant  was  prevented  from  quit* 
ting  his  own  district  to  make  personal 
inquiries  for  his  son.  After  a  lona; 
period  of  anxiety  and  expectation,  it 
seemed  to  him  Imt  too  probable  that 
Henri  had  joined  some  of  the  revoln* 
tionary  factions,  or  had  perished  in 
one  of  the  massacres  at  Paria. 

"  Henri  had  joined  in  the  revolution, 
its  madness  and  its  excesses ;  but  ha 
had  escaped  its  proicriptiona.  Hia 
abandonment  of  his  early  prindplea 
and  virtuous  habits  was  gradual,  and 
was  not  completed  without  many 
struggles.  As  if  providence  designed 
to  a^rd  him  a  warning  at.  each  wrong 
step  be  took,  his  progress  to  guilt  waa 
by  the  very  road  against  whicn  he  had 
been  cautioned  by  his  father.  Some 
of  the  dark  and  cunning  spirits,  who, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  politieal 
dunges,  worked  incessantly  Up  en- 
snare partizans,  had  contrived  to  make 
the  blandishments  of  private  viees  sub- 
tenrient  to   their  political  designs. 
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They  ettabli^ed  liousee  of  entertain- 
ment of  various  descriptions^  into 
which  the  young  and  unwary  were 
allured;  and  then^  when  their  vic- 
tims were  heated  with  the  excesses 
practised  there^  and  were  inclined  to 
join  in  any  pursuits  the  partners  of 
their  vices^  these  corrupters  hurried 
them  into  some  crowd  of  revolu- 
tionists, engaged  in  fervid  dehate,  and 
colouring  the  most  nefarious  pro- 
jects with  the  language  and  the  senti- 
ments of  pure  philanthropy  and  pa- 
triotic enthusiasm.  It  was  at  sucn  a 
place  and  time  that  Henri  became  in- 
fected with  the  contagious  frenzy  of 
republicanism.  He  had  been  persua- 
d«Ai,  after  many  refusals,  to  visit  a  gsl- 
ming-house,  which  was  a  favourite 
place  of  resort  to  some  most  intimate 
associates.  The  recollection  of  his  fa- 
ther's last  words  stung  him  as  he  en- 
tered ;  but  he  went  determined  not  to 
play,  and  he  kept  his  resolution.  En- 
couraged by  the  forbearance  to  wliich 
he  found  himself  equal,  he  fell  at 
length  into  the  practice  of  visiting  tbe 
plaoe  as  a  sort  of  lounge,  looking  on 
at  his  friends,  but  still  refraining  from 
play.  He  soon  became  familiar  with 
these  scenes ;  gambling  lost  its  horrors 
for  him  ;  he  had  passed  the  threshold 
of  the  temple  of  vice,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  he  began  the  worship 
which  he  saw  all  but  himself  practi- 
sing within  it.  In  short,  he  yielded 
to  the  entreaties,  the  encouragement, 
and  the  ridicule  of  his  associates ;  and 
in  a  little  time  became  a  constant  at- 
tendant at  the  gaming-table.  He  had, 
like  other  gamblers,  his  vicissitudes  of 
good  and  ill  fortune ;  but  having  ex- 
hausted his  father's  means,  he,  on  one 
evening,  after  a  run  of  ill-luck,  staked, 
in  despair,  his  all  upon  a  single  cast 
-—and  lost  it.  It  was  a  moment  of 
wildness  and  tempest  of  the  passions. 
Virtue  had  lost  her  habitual  hold,  and 
he  was  like  a  skiff  upon  the  waters, 
unoared,  unruddered,  and  unanchor- 
ed — ^ready  to  move  as  the  current 
might  dnft  it.  His  companions  ad- 
journed to  a  neighbouring  political 
club.  He  walked  with  the  crowd, 
and  assisted  in  one  of  those  stormy 
and  portentous  debates,  which  so  often 
ended  in  maddening  the  auditors  to  a 
resolution,  promptly  executed,  to  com- 
mit, as  essential  to  the  common  wcal^ 
some  instant  act  of  lawless  violence. 
The  meeting  broke  up  in  tumult; 
the  members  proceeded  in  a  body  to 
theb  work  6f  atrocity ;  Henri,  fired 


by  examnfey  and  desperate  ftt  hisitite 

of  total  destitution,  which  seonedto 
leave  him  no  refuge  but  in  the  public 
ruin,  joined  in  their  wildest  exccaaea, 
and  became  too  far  committed  to  avail 
himself  of  a  moment  of  repentance 
and  reflection,  even  were  that  moment 
allowed  him — ^but  it  was  not.  His 
sanguine  temper  had  made  him  a^ 
leader  in  the  disorder  which  he  at  first 
only  thought  he  shared  ;  and  he  was 
obliged  to  take  an  active,  though  sttb« 
ordinate  post  among  the  faction  which 
he  had  joined.  The  speed  with  which 
a  character  can  be  changed  in  times 
of  public  convulsion  would  be  incre- 
dible, if  facts  did  not  terribly  attest 
it.  At  the  miserable  period  of  our  re- 
volution, I  have  seen  the  mildest  and 
best  natures  so  soured  and  hardraed 
by  atrocious  usage,  or  by  a  familiarity 
with  crimes  which  they  were  com- 
pelled to.  witness,  or  driven,  at  fust, 
by  the  force  of  circumstances,  to  share, 
that  in  the  end  they  seemed  to  have 
the  tempers  not  of  men,  but  of  demons. 
But  civil  wars  only  make  that  more 
glaring  and  manifest  which  occurs 
less  obtrusively  in  the  most  quiet 
times.  Character  must  ever  be  the, 
result  of  habit  and  example ;  and  he 
who  trusts  his  virtue  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  vice  will  find,  that  the 
diseases  of  the  mind  are  but  too  like 
the  contagious  distempers  of  the  body 
— as  infectious,  and  as  deadly. 

'^  So  it  was  with  Henri  Tarrant  For 
a  while  he  shuddered  at  the  deeds 
which  it  became  his  part  to  assist  in 
perpetrating.  He  objected,  he  le- 
monstrated ;  but  he  only  made  him- 
self suspected  by  his  party,  who  talk- 
ed of  treason  when  he  spoke  of  mercy 
or  of  justice.  He  found  himself,  there- 
fore, obliged,  at  first,  to  abandon  hu- 
manity for  self-preservation  ;  after 
some  time,  his  conscience  ceased  to 
prompt  when  he  ceased  to  listen  to  its 
dictates ;  and  at  length  he  became  a 
proselyte  to  the  doctrines  and  aigu- 
ments  which  fiattered  him,  by  seem- 
ing to  excuse  or  palliate  the  courses 
that  he  considered  it  impossible  to 
avoid.  Paris,  however,  was  a  place  so 
dangerous  alike  to  those  of  modera- 
tion and  humanity,  and  those  who 
adopted  measures  of  tha.  sternest  ri« 
gour,  that  he  seized  the  first  opportu- 
nity of  procuring  a  commission  in  the 
revolutionary  army,  and  was  sooa 
after  ordered  on  active  service. 

*'  In  the  meantime.  La  Vend^  had 
become  the  theatre  of  a  conflict  as 
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tkofgalu  in  its  cbaractery  and  as  mi« 
gmnai/  as  any  which  history  records. 
The  peonle  of  this  district  were  eqoslly 
lemarkable  fcnr  their  primitiTe  and 
simple  manners,  and  ror  a  strong  at- 
tachment to  their  religion  and  to  the 
peracms  of  their  clergy.  At  first  they 
regarded  the  distant  dm  of  the  rerda- 
tion  as'they  would  the  sound  of  «  re- 
mote torrent.  They  were  peaoefol  and 


ter  was  gif«n,  and  at  its  dose  the  fiiee 
<tf  the  country  presented  only  one 
wide  stjcccBsion  of  smoldng  ruins. 
The  streets  of  e?cry  town  wln^  lay 
in  the  mardi  of  the  merdkss  oooque- 
Tcn,  litenllj  rsn  Uood.  After  the 
decisire  battle  of  Chottet,  a  mixed  and 
harassed  host  of  upwards  of  eighty 
thousand  human  bemgs,  of  all  sexes 
and  conditions,  sicUy  and  decrepit 


contented^  and  exempt  from  many  of  old  men,  weak  and  aflfri^ted  women^ 

the  abuses  which  prevailed  in  other  half-naked   and  famished   diildren, 

psrts  of  France.    They  therefore  felt  wounded  peasants,  and  the  remnant 

little  interest  in  the  political  changes  of  them  who  sared  their  lires  and 

which  were  occurring  in  the  metropo-  arms  in  the  battle,  roUed  on  towards 

lis.  But  when  it  was  attempted  to  put  the  Loire,  exhausted  by  fittigue  and 


in  execution  the  decree,  suspendingand 
d^;rading  such  of  their  pastors  as 
would  not  take  the  revolutionary  oath, 
which  the  clergy  of  La  Vend^,  al- 
most to  a  man,  rejected,  the  people 
became  frantic.  The  lowest  ranks  were 
the  first  to  arm,  and  the  gentry,  who 
were  mostly  staunch  royalists,  but 
who  feared  that  the  country  was  not 
yet  ripe  for  revolt,  were  in  some  in- 
stances compelled,  against  thdr  decla- 
red wishes,  to  head  a  populace,  exci- 
ted to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm 
in  the  cause  of  their  king  and  |their 
religion. 

"  The  peasantry  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  M.  Tarrant,  were 
distinguished  by  a  more  than  ordinary 
degree  of  activity  and  ardour.    They 
were  foremost  among  those  who  gain- 
ed the  first  considerable  advantage 
over  the  revolutionary  troops.     M. 
Tarrant  had,  by  the  universEd  voice, 
been  chosen  their  leader ;  and,  forget- 
ting his  age  and  the  infirmities  which 
were  growing  fast  upon  him,  he  dis- 
played in  the  field  all  the  eager  valour 
of  the  stoutest  and  youngest  of  his 
followers.   -His  son  Gabriel,  too,  ren- 
dered important  services;  and  when 
the  youth  distinguished  himself  by 
some  signal  act  of  bravery,  the  old 
gentleman  would  cry,  '  Well  done, 
my  dear  boy !  Right,  Gabriel ;  right, 
my  boy  !  But  wImtc  is  Henri — ^where 
is  Henri — ^if  he  be  indeed  alive,  that 
he  is  not  fighting  by  his  father's  side 
in  such  a  cause  as  this  ?' 

"  1  need  not  detail  to  you  the  succes- 
ses and  reverses  of  this  miserable  and 
hopeless  contest.  After  prodiffies  of 
valour  and  patient  sufienng,  we  un- 
happy Vendeans  were  overpowered  by 
numbers.  The  vengeance  of  the  Ac- 
tors was  ample  and  terrible.  During  a 
considerablepart  of  the  war,  no  quar- 
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hunger,  but  seekmg,  lixe  a  drove  of 
panic-strudc  and  hunted  cattle^  some 
refuge  from  the  dreadful  scourge  that 
foUowed  fast  behind  them.   M.  Tar- 
rant had  been  wounded  in  the  lasten- 
gagement,  and  widi  difficulty  made 
his  way  among  the  crowd,  supported 
by  his  daughter,  who,  in  Uie  midst  of 
these  terrible  trials,  never  lost  her  re- 
solution.   Madame  Tarrant,  who  had 
been  for  some  months  rapidly  dedi* 
ning,  was  assisted  forward  by  ner  son. 
Unfortunately,  they  deviated  a  little 
from  the  track  of  tne  other  fugitives, 
hoping,  by  following  some  of  ua  liy* 
roads  which  Gabriel  thought  he  knew, 
and  whidi  were  little  frequented,  to 
gain  more  easily  the  heights  o£  St  Fer- 
ment, the  point  towaras  which  all 
were  hastening,  with  the  derign  of 
escaping  across  the  Loire.    They  pro- 
ceeded a  considerable  space  onwsrd, 
the  hidii  ground  which  was  their  land- 
mark  bemg  hidden  from  tbdr  view  ; 
but  they  missed  their  way  among  the 
lanes  and  vallcnrs  with  which  all  Uiis 
country  abounas,  and  when  they  be- 
lieved they  had  nearly  reachea  the 
point  of  rendezvous,  they  found  them- 
selves upon  the  bank  of  the  river,  up- 
wards of  two  miles  fh>m  their  place  of 
refuge.  At  this  moment,  several  pea- 
sants passed  them  in  great  trepidation, 
crying,   '  The  Blues !   The  Blues  !' 
(so  the  revolutionary  solcUers  were 
called ;)  and  urging  instant  speed; — 
'  Fly,  fly,  my  children  !'  cried  M.  and 
Madame  Tarrant,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, '  We  must  perish  at  all  events 
—escape  while  you  can  !'    It  was  a 
moment  of  life  and  deadi.    Gabriel 
looked  towards  the  heights  of  St  Fer- 
ment, and  saw  the  first  body  of  fu- 
gitives safe  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river,  and  the  rest  following,  appa- 
rently unpursucd.   The  peasants  who 
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mowd  past  them  urg^sd  to  the  young 
people  the  advice  which  their  parents 
had  given.  One  of  them>  who  reirion- 
strated  meet  strongly,  was  a  neigh- 
bour of  M.  Tarrant  s,  and  he  even 
cau^t  the  arm  of  Marie,  and  strove 
to  force  her  away.  For  an  instant, 
Gabriel  seemed  irresolute,  but  be  cast 
a  glance  at  his  sister,  and  that  glance 
confirmed  him.  Her  arm  was  clasped 
round  her  mother's,  who  at  the  sudden 
alarm  would  have  sunk,  but  for  her 
support;  and  her  eyes  were  castup- 
wiuras  wiUi  an  expression  in  which 
fixed  resolution  was  blended  with 
humble  and  devout  resignation. 

**  ^  Here,  tlien,  we  remain,'  said  Gra- 
btid,  as  a  party  of  the  Blues  appear- 
ed on  an  eminence  of  the  road,  a  few 
yards  distant  ^  We  shall  live,  or  die 
together.' 

^^The    revolutionary  troops  were 
guarding  a  number  of  prisoners  whom 
they  drove  forward  laden  with  £orage4 
They  stopped  short  upon  seeing  how 
near  they  had  come  to  the  flying  host, 
wluch  was  crossing  the  river  at  St 
Ferment,  and  as  they  were  but  a  small 
party,  sent  out  to  scour  the  oountry 
for  provisions,  they  did  not  choose  to 
approach  nearer  to  St  Ferment,  lest 
they  might  fall  in  with  some  strag- 
gling band  of  their  opponents  more 
numerous  than  their  own.  Two  of  the 
foEemost  lifted  their  sabres  to   cut 
down  the  Tarrants ;  but  another  call- 
ed out  that  the  oommanding-offioer, 
who  was  at  a  little  distance  bdiind, 
had  given  orders  to  spare,  for  the  pre- 
sent, all  tki  prisoners  they  might  meet, 
in  order  that,  by  distributing  among 
them  the  burdens  with  which  the 
other  wretches  were  overladen,  they 
might  proceed  moie  quickly  to  the 
town  to  which  they  were  to  return 
before  night,  and  which  was  several 
miles  distant.     The  Tarrants  were 
then  loaded  and  .driven  on  with  the 
rest  of  the  crowd.    Marie  and  Gabriel 
asked  for  double  weight,  and  implo- 
red that  their  aged  parents  might  be 
freed  fix>m  burdens  which  they  could 
not  bear;    but  they  were  answered 
with  sabre-blows  from  the  soldiers. 
The  old  man,  and  his  sick  and  feeble 
wife,  were  compelled  to  bear  their 
load  with  the  rest,  and  the  whole 
group  moved  towards  the  town,  the 
prisoners  being  goaded   on    by  the 
swords  and  bayonets  of  the  soldiery. 
What  would  have  been  the  agony  of 
this  aged  couple,  had  they  known  that 


the  troopB  who  inflicted  these  tortnrai  • 
upon  them  were  commanded  by  tbeir 
own  son  !  Henri  Tarrant  was  the  offi*  ^ 
cer  of  the  party.  But  his  station^  do*  ' 
riDg  this  march,  was  some  hmodrad 
yards  to  the  rear,  and  his  misemblit 
parents  were  spared  the  anguiak  of 
the  discovery. 
'^  When  they  reached  the  town,  the 

Srisoners,  on  being  unloaded,  y9'<6n 
i8tribu|;ed,  without  food,  among  tibe  . 
houses  of  a  large  square,  whidi  ib» 
sword  had  cleared  of  its  inhabitanti 
during  the  day ;  and  which  sonrvd  as 
prisons  for  the  victims  until  tlKir  sa^ 
vage  guards,  to  use  their  own  lan« 
guage, '  had  leisure'  to  dispatch  then. 
^'  It  was  the  practice,  during  this.. 
inhuman  war,  to  assign  an  officer  and 
his  party,  during  the  night,  the  taak 
(as  the  phrase  was)  '  of  clearing  the 
prisons ;    that  is,  of  butcherij^  tiie   . 
.prisoners  in  cold  blood.    About  mid- 
night, the  cries  which  burst  frcnn  se- 
veral parts  of  the  square,  announced 
that  ttie  business  of  slau^ter  had  be- 
gun. House  after  house  was  seurehed 
and  cleaned.    The  offices  (it  was  a. 
part  of  his  ordinarv  duty)  pre(»ded  the 
soldiers,  opened  the  door,  and  direct- 
ed  them  in  their  bloody  work.    They, 
had  visited  all  the  houses  but  one,  and 
as  that  stood  at  a  little  distance  frotfr 
the  others, .the  soldiers  wen  retiring- 
without  having  noticed  it;  when  thdr- 
captain,  who  mid  approached,  and  dis*' 
covered  that  it  contained  some  mtinui 
not  yet  immolated,  called  thesoldisn 
back,  entered  the  houqe,  and  ascended' 
the  stairs  which  led  to  the  room  where 
the  prisoners  were  confined*    A  bn>«- 
ken  door  had  been  nailed  up  to  secure 
them,  and,  had  they  not  been,  too  fiee- 
ble  for  the  exertion,  they  might  have, 
torn  it  down  without  much  cufficulty, 
and  so  have  probably  escaped  ;  for  that: 
part  of  the  square  had  been  left  nearly 
unguarded.    They  did  not  <^ppear  to* 
have  made  any  such  effi^rt.   Tne  bffi^- 
cer  looked  through  the  chinks  of  the 
shattered  door ;  the  moon  shone  Aill- 
in  through  a  barred  window;  and 
Henri  Tarrant  (for  it  was  he)  sawby 
its  light  his  father,  bending  in-  mute 
anguish  over  the  body  of  hu  mother, 
who  seemed  to  have  just  expired  in- 
the  arms  of  her  children.    Tune  was 
precious ; — but  it  was  lost     So  sud-^ 
deu,  so  appalling  was  the  discovery,. 
that  Henri  gazed  on  stupidly  for  a  fow 
seconds. 
*' '  The  spirit  has  fled  to  its  last  rest- 
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ing-pkce^'  said  M.  Tarrant^  lifting  his 
face  upwards.  *  Soon  shall  we  all  meet, 
there.  Providence  is  wise,  ray  children , 
and  we  must  not  murmur. — Henri ! 
•Heiiri !  fihe  blessed  you  ask  she  died. 
Would  to  Grod  that  I,  too,  before  I  die, 
could  see  and  bless  you ! — Three  years 
have  this  night  passed  since—— 

^'  Heiui  was  awakened  to  the  pass- 
ing peril  of  the  moment.  He  essayed 
to  rush  down  and  ord^  off  the  soldiers ; 
but  a  file  of  a  serjeant  and  five  or  six 
grenadiers  had  passed  quickly  up  stairs, 
without  knowing  that  their  officer  had 
entered ;  and  though  they  bore  lights, 
not  observing  him  in  theur  haste,  they 
overturned  him  in  the  press.  What 
followed  was  the  work  of  a  moment. 
The  door  was  burst  open  at  a  plunge. 
Marie,  when  she  saw  the  soldiers  ap- 
proach, flung  herself  between  them 
and  her  father ;  but  her  cry  of  filial 
anguish,  before  it  was  fully  breathed 
out,  became  the  shriek  of  death.  In 
an  instant  her  lifeless  body  quivered 
upon  a  bayonet.  Gabriel  received  an- 
other mortal  thrust,  aimed,  like  the 
former,  at  his  father ;  and  before—" 

Here  M.  St  Julien  paused  for  the 
first  time  since  he  had  begun  this  mi- 
serable narrative.  He  added  hurried- 
ly:— "  Just  as  I  rushed  forward  to 
save  my  father,  a  blow  from  a  sabre 
cleft  his  grey  head,  and  he  fell  upon 
the  weltering  heap,-— the  bodies  of  my 
mother,  ray  sister,  and  my  brother,— 
all — ^all  brought  to  death  by  my  means, 
and  three  of  them  slaughtered  before 
my  eyes,  and  under  my  authority !" 

I  recoiled  with  horror  at  thb  dread- 
ful confession,  and  could  not  for  some 
moments  bear  to  address  a  man,  who 
stood  before  me  a  self-convicted  par- 
ricide. He  perceived  what  I  felt,  and 
said  ;— 

''  I  did  not  purpose  making  this 
avowal,  but  guilt  is  a  poor  dissembler. 
You  abhor  me.  It  is  but  just — yet 
hear  me.  Listen  a  little  farther  to  the 
most  wretched  penitent  thatever  sought 
to  atone,  in  a  life  of  misery  and  sor-  ' 
row,  for  crimes,  at  the  bare  mention  of 
which  humanity  shudders.  You  are 
young  ;  perhaps  you  are  yet  innocent ; 
perhaps,  too,  you  have  parents.  You 
live  in  times  free  from  the  distractions 
of  those  atrocities,  the  example  and 
the  frequency  of  which  rob  man  of  all 
that  is  human  in  his  nature.  But 
every  season,  and  every  age  of  man, 
and  of  the  world;,  has  its  own  dangers. 


Take  from  my  history  a  solemn  warn-* 
ing. 

^'  Mark  how  I  fell.  My  first  crime 
was  disobedience.  Had  I  never  enter- 
edi  a  gatning-houBe^  t  would  have  be-« 
come  unpc^olar  with  my  associates; 
and  In  separating  from  thetn,  I  would 
have  been  cut  off  from  the  contagion 
of  their  atrocious  vices.  Again,  my 
second  crime  was  disobedience  also 
to  which  I  was  led  by  die  first  Had 
I  not  entered  a  political  dub,  I  might 
have  escaped  the  bloody  work  of  the 
revolutionary  demons.  Had  I,  in  short, 
followed  my  father's  injunctioms,  given 
on  the  eve  of  my  departure  from  home, 
I  would  not  have  been,  in  three  yeara 
from  that  very  evening,,  the  occanon 
of  his  murder.  But  so  it  is.  Take  bat 
one  step  in  crime,  and  you  glide  as  oti 
a  downward  plane  of  ice ; — ^it  is  a  spsi- 
cial  mercy  of  Heaven  if  your  criminal 
course  be  arrested ; — ^and  on  that  who 
dare  reckon  ? 

"  For  me,  I  had  filled  up  the  mea* 
sure  of  my  crimes.  I  immediately  quit- 
ted the  army.  The  accidents  of  the 
times,  and  the  laws  of  indemnityj  saved 
me  from  death, — ^but  not  from  punish^- 
ment.  Parricide  was  written  in  fiery 
characters  in  my  brain ;  there  they  are 
still,  and  there  they  will  remain  ifx 
ever.  During  many  years,  I  laboured  at 
a  profession  which  allowed  me  the  pri- 
vacy suited  to  repentance ;  designing, 
if  I  could  compass  it,  to  purchase  the 
spot  (forfeited  at  the  Vendean  insurrec- 
tion) on  which  I  had  spent  the  years 
of  my  innocence,  and  to  pass  the  re- 
mainder of  my  life  in  dispensing  siome 
little  benefit  among  my  fellow-crea- 
tures. The  storms  of  the  Revolution 
have  swept  off  all  by  whom  I  could  be 
personally  remembered  here,  and  my 
change  of  name  prevents  any  suspicion 
of  my  identity.  I  shall  spend  the  days 
that  are  left  me  in  assuaging  pain,  ab 
some  VTretched  effi)rt  at  atonement  for 
the  agonies  I  have  caused,  and  in  dif« 
fusing  among  the  youth  around  me,  as 
far  as  my  scanty  means  allow,  those 
principles  of  virtue,  and  those  truths 
of  reUgion,  which  I  once  learned  from 
the  fondest  of  mothers  ;  and  which, 
notwithstanding  all  tlie  unhappy  errors 
of  my  education,  and  all  the  deep  guilt 
with  which  I  have  since  been  covered, 
give,  even  to  such  a  wretch  as  I  am, 
a  consolation  in  misery  here^— a  hope 
of  mercy  hereafter." 

V. 
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•  *  *  *  I  awoke  as  from  a 
long  and  deep  sleep.  Whether  I  had 
b<%n  in  a  trance,  or  asleep^  or  dead,  I 
knew  not ;  neither  did  I  seek  to  in- 
quire. With  that  inconsistency  that 
may  often  be  remarked  in  dreams,  I 
took  the  whole  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  awoke  with  the  full  persuasion 
Uiat  the  long  sleep  or  trance  in  which 
I  had  been  laid,  had  nothing  in  it 
either  new  or  appalling.  That  it  had 
been  of  long  continuance  I  doubted 
not;  indeed  I  thought  that  I  knew 
that  months  and  yeais  had  rolled  over 
my  head  while  I  was  wrapped; in  mys^ 
terious  slumbers.  Yet  my  recollec- 
tion of  the  occurrences  that  had  taken 
place  before  I  had  been  lulled  to  sleep 
was  perfect ;  and  I  had  the  most  ac- 
curate remembrance  of  the  spot  on 
which  I  lay,  and  the  plants  and  flow- 
ers that  had  been  budding  around  me. 
Still  there  was  all  the  mistiness  of  a 
vision  cast  over  the  time,  and  the 
cause  of  my  having  laid  myself  down. 
It  was  one  of  the  vagaries  of  a  dream, 
and  I  thought  on  it  without  wonder- 
ing. 

The  spot  on  which  I  was  lying  was 
just  at  the  entrance  of  a  cave,  that  I 
fancied  had  been  the  scene  of  some  of 
my  brightest  joys  and  my  deepest  sor- 
rows.  It  was  known  to  none  save  me, 
and  to  me  it  had  been  a  place  of  re- 
fuge and  a  defence,  for  in  the  wildness 
of  my  dream  I  thought  that  I  had  been 
persecuted  and  hunted  from  the  socie- 
ty of  man ;  and  that  in  that  lone  cave, 
and  that  romantic  valley,  I  had  found 
peace  and  securitv. 

I  lay  with  my  back  on  the  ground, 
and  my  head  resting  on  my  arm,  so 
that  when  I  opened  my  eyes,  the  first 
objects  that  I  gased  on  were  the  stars 
and  the  full  moon ;  and  the  appear- 
ance that  the  heavens  presented  to 
me  was  so  extraordinary,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  awful,  because  so  unlike 
the  silvery  brightness  of  the  sky  on 
which  I  liad  last  gazed>  that  I  raised 
my  head  oh^my  hand,  and,  leaning  on  , 
my  elbow,  looked  with  a  long  and  idiot 
stare  on  the  moon  and  the  stars,  and 
the  black  expanse  of  ether. 

There  was  a  dimness  in  the  air — an 
unnatural  dimness — ^not  a  haze  or  a 
thin  ijiantle  of  clouds  stretching  over 
and  obscuring  the  atmosphere — but  a 


darkness-^  broad  rfiadow-^spreadiiiff 
over,  yet  obscuring  nothins,  as  if  ab(m 
the  heavenly  bodies  had  neen  i^ead 
an  immense  covering  of  clouds,  .that 
hid  from  them  the  light  in  which  they 
moved  and  had  their  being. 
«i^The  moon  was  large  and  dark.  It 
seemed  to  have  approached  so  near  the 
earth,  that  had  it  shone  with  ita  usual 
lustre,  Uie  seas,  and  the  lands,  and  the 
forests,  that  I  believed  to  exist  in  h^ 
would  have  been  aU  distinctly  vidble- 
As  it  was,  it  had  no  longer  the  fair 
round  shape  that  I  had  so  often  gased 
on  with  wonder.  The  few  rays  of  lig^t 
that  it  emitted  seemed  thrown  fram 
hoUow  and  highland — ^from  rocks  and 
from  rugged  declivities.  It  glared  on 
me  like  a  monstrous  inhabitant  of  the 
air,  and,  as  I  shuddered  beneath  its 
broken  light,  I  fancied  that  it  was  d^ 
scending  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
earth,  until  it  seemed  about  to  settle 
down  and  crush  me  slowly  and  heayfly 
to  nothing.  I  turned  from  ihat  terri- 
ble moon,  and  my  eyes  rested  on  stan 
and  on  planets,  stuaded  more  tMddy 
than  imagination  can  conceive.  They 
too  were  krger,  and  redder,  and  dnrk* 
er  than  they  had  been,  and  they  slume 
more  steadily  through  the  dear  dark* 
ness  of  the  mysterious  sky.  Thev  did 
not  twinkle  with  varying  and  olvery 
beams— they  were  rather  like  littb 
balls  of  smouldering  fire,  struggling 
with  a  suffocating  atmo^here  for  ex- 
istence. 

I  started  up  with  a  loud  cry  of  de* 
spair,— I  saw  the  whole  reelinff  around 
me, — I  felt  as  if  I  had  been  aelirioiui^ 
— ^mad, — I  threw  myself  again  on  the 
flat  rock,  and  again  closed  my  eyes  to 
shut  out  the  dark  fancies  that  on  every 
side  seemed  to  assail  me, — a  thousuid 
wild  ideas  whirled  through  my  brain, 
— I  was  dying, — I  was  dead, — I  had 
perished  at  the  mouth  of  that  moaay 
cave, — I  was  in  the  land  of  spirits,— 
myself  a  spirit,  and  waiting  for  final 
doom  in  one  of  the  worlds  that  I  had 
seen  sparkling  around  me.  No,  no,-:-* 
I  had  not  felt  the  pangs  of  dissolu- 
tion, and  my  reason  seemed  to  recall 
unto  me  all  that  I  had  suffered,  and 
all  that  I,  had  endured^— >I  repeated  the 
list  of  my  miseries, — it  was  perfect, 
but  Death  was  not  there. 
I  was  delirious, — in  a  road  fever,— 
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I  fett  helpless  and  weak^  and  the 
thought  flashed  across  mv  mibd  that 
there  I  was  left  to  die  alone,  and  to 
struggle  and  flght  with  death  in  utter 
desolation, — the  cave  was  known  to 
none  save  me,  and — as  I  imagined  in 
my  delirium-— to  one  fair  hein^  whom 
I  had  loved,  and  who  had  visited  my 
lonely  cave  as  the  messenger  of  joy 
and  gladness.  Then  aU  the  uncon- 
nected imaginations  of  a  dream  came 
rushing  into  my  mind,  and  overwhelm- 
ing me  with  thoughts  of  guilt  and  sor- 
row,—indistinctly  marked  out,  and 
darkly  understood,  hut  pressing  into 
my  soul  with  all  the  freshness  of  a 
recent  fact, — and  I  shrieked  in  agony ; 
for  I  thought  that  I  had  murdered 
her,  my  meek  and  innocent  love, 
and  that  now  with  my  madness  I  was 
expiating  the  foulness  of  my  crim^— 
No,  no,  no, — these  visions  passed  aw^y, 
and  I  knew  that  I  had  not  been  guilty, 
—-but  I  thought — ^and  J  shook  with  a ' 
strong  convulsion  as  I  believed  it  to 
be  true — I  thought  that  I  had  sunk  to 
sleep  in  her  arms,  and  that  the  last 
.  sounds  that  I  heard  were  the  sweet 
murmurs  of  her  voice. — ^Merciful  hea- 
vens !  she  too  is  dead,— or  she  too  has 
deserted  me, — ^my  shneks,  my  oonvid- 
sive  agony,  would  else  have  aroused 
her.  But  no— I  shook  off  these  fancies 
with  a  strong  effort,  and  again  I  ho- 
ped. I  prayed  that  I  mignt  still  be 
asleep,  and  still  only  suffering  from 
the  pressure  of  an  agonizing  dream. 
I  rous^  myself — I  called  forth  all  my 
energies,  and  I  again  opened  my  eyes, 
and  again  saw  the  moon  and  the  stars, 
and  the  unnatural  heaven  glaring  on 
me  through  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
and  again  overpowered  with  the  strong 
emotions  that  shook  my  reason,  I  fell 
to  the  ground  in  a  swoon. 

When  I  recovered,  the  scene  was 
new.  The  moon  and  the  stars  had 
set,  and  the  sun  had  arisen, — but  still 
the  same  dark  atmosphere,  and  the 
same  mysterious  sky.  As  yet,  I  saw 
not  the  sun,  for  my  face  was  not  in 
the  direction  of  his  rising.  My  cou- 
rage was,  however,  revived,  and  I  be- 
gan to  hope  that  all  had  heen  but  one 
of  the  visions  of  the  night.  But  when 
I  raised  my  head,  and  looked  around, 
I  was  amazed,— distracted,— I  had 
lain  down  in  a  woody  and  roman- 
tic glen, — I  looked  around  for  the 
copse  and  hazel  that  had  sheltered  me, 
— I  looked  for  the  clear  wild  stream 


that  fell  in  manv  a  oasoade  ftom  the 
r^k8)t--I  listenea  for  the  song  of  the 
bu<d8rand  strained  my  ear  tb  catch 
one  soimd  of  life  or  animation ;  no 
tree  reared  its  ffveen  boughs  to  the 
morning  sun,— «U  was  silent,  and  lone, 
and  gloomy ,-»nothing  was  there  but 
grey  rocks,  Uiat  Seemed  fkst  hastening 
to  decay,  and  the  old  roots  of  some 
immense  trees,  that  seemed  to  have 
grown,  and. flourished,  and  died  there. 

I  raised  myself  until  I  sat  upright. 
Horrible  was  the  palsy  that  fell  on  my 
senses  when  I  saw  the  cave— >the  verr 
cave  that  I  had  seen  covered  with 
moss,  and  the  wild  shruba  6f  the  fo- 
rest, standing  as  grim  and  as  dark  as 
the  grave,  without  one  leaf  of  verdure 
to  adorn  it,  without  one  single  bush  to 
hid^  it ;  there  it  was,  grev  and  moul- 
dering ;  and  there  lay  tne  beautiful 
vale,  one  dreadful  mass  of  rocky  de- 
solation, with  a  wide,  dry  channel 
winding  along  what  had  once  been  the 
foot  of  a  green  valley. 

I  looked  around -on  that  inclosed 
glen  as  far  as  my  eye  could  reach,  but 
all  was  dark  and  dreary,  all  seemed 
alike  hastening  to  decay.  The  rocks 
had  fallen  in  huge  fragments,  and 
among  these  fragments  appeared  large 
roots  and  d^ayed  trunks'of  trees,  not 
clothed  with  moss,  or  with  mush- 
rooms, springing  up  from  the  moist 
wood,  but  dry,  and  old,  and  wasted. 
I  well  remembered,  that  in  that  val- 
ley no  tree  of  lai^er  growth  than  the 
hazel,  or  the  wild  rose,  had  found 
room  or  nourishment,  yet  there  lay 
large  trees  among  the  black  iliasses  of 
rock,  and  it  was  evident  that  there  they 
had  grown  and  died. 

Some  dreadful  convulsion  must  have 
taken  place — ^yet  it  was  not  the  rapid 
devastation  of  an  earthquake.  The 
slow  finger  of  time  was  ^  there,  and 
every  object  bore  marks  of  the  lapse  of 
years — ay,  of  centuries.  Rocks  had 
mouldered  away — ^young  trees  and 
bjishes  had  grown  up,  and  come  to 
maturity,  and  perished,  while  I  was 
wrapped  in  oblivion.  And  yet,  now 
that  I  saw,  and  knew  that  it  was  only 
through  many  a  vear  having  passed 
by,  that  all  these  changes  had  been  ef- 
fected, even  now  my  senses  recovered 
in  some  measure  from  the  delirious 
excitement  of  the  first'  surprise,  and, 
such  is  the  inconsistency  of  a  dream, 
I  almost  fancied  that  all  this  desolation 
had  been  a  thing  to  be  looked  for  and 
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expected^  for  then,  fbr  the  first  time^  I 
remembered  that  during  my  long  sleep 
I  thought  that  I  knew,  that  days  and 
months^  and  years,  were  rolling  over 
me  in  rapid  and  noiseless  succession. 

No  sooner  had  this  idea  seised  my 
mind — ^no  sooner  did  I  conceive  that  I 
had  indeed  slept— that  I  had  indeed 
lain  in  silent  inaensihilitY,  unUl  wood, 
and  rock,  and  river,  had  dried  up,  or 
fidlen  beneath  the  hand  of  time — that 
the  moon  and  the  stars — and,  prepared 
as  I  was  for  wonders,  I  started,  as  at 
that  instant  I  instinctively  turned  to- 
wards that  part  of  the  heavens  in 
which  the  sun  was  to  make  his  ap- 
pearance ;  prepared  as  I  was,  I  started 
when  I  beheld  his  huge  round  bulk 
heaving  slowly  above  the  barrier  of 
rocks  that  surrounded  me«  His  was 
no  longer  the  piercing  ray,  ^he  daz- 
zling, the  pure  and  colourless  light, 
that  had  shed  glory  and  radiance  on 
the  world  on  wmch  I  had  closed  my 
eyes — ^he  was  now  a  dark  round  orb  of 
reddish  flame.  He  had  sunk  nearer 
the  earth  as  he  approached  nearer  the 
close  of  his  career,  and  he  too  seemed 
to  share  with  the  heaven  and  the 
earth  the  symptoms  of  decay  and  dis- 
solution.       *        •   .-  •        •        * 

When  I  saw  universal  nature  ihus 
worn  out  and  exhausted — thus  perish- 
ing from  old  age,  and  expiring  from 
the  sheer  want  of  renewing  materials, 
then  I  thought  that  surely  my  frail 
body  must  ukevdse  have  waxed  old 
and  infirm — surely  I  too  must  be  bow- 
ed down  with  age  and  weariness. 

I  raised  myself  slowly  and  fearfully 
from  the  earth,  and  at  length  I  stood 
upright.  There  I  stood  unscathed  by 
time — afresh  and  vigorous  as  when  last 
I  walked  on  the  surface  of  a  green  and 
beautiful  world — mjr  frame  as  firmly 
knit,  and  my  every  hmb  as  active  as  u 
a  few  brief  hours,  instead  of  many  and 
long  years,  had  witnessed  me  extended 
on^tbat  broad  platform  of  rock. 

At  first  a  sudden  gleam  of  joy  broke 
on  my  soul,  when  I  thought  that  here 
I  stood  unharmed  by  time — that  I  at 
least  had  lost  nothing  of  life  by  the 


wondarful  visitation  that  had  befUIen 
me.  ^ 

.  I  felt  as  if  I  could  fly  away  fmai 
this  scene  of  devastation,  and  in  other 
climes  seek  i(x  fresher  skies  and  more 
verdant  vales.  Alas !  alas !  I  soon  md 
easily  gained  the  top  of  the  rising 
bank,  and  flxed  my  eyes  on  the  m\& 
landscape  of  a  desolate  and  unpecmfed 
world  .  •  *  •  V  *"  > 
*  *  Desolation!  Desolation! 
I  knew  that  it  was  to  be  dreaded  as  a 
fearful  and  a  terrible  thing,  and  I  had 
felt  the  sorrows  of  a  lone  and  heiress ' 
spirit — ^but  never,  never  had  I  concei- 
ved the  full  misery  that  is  contained 
in  that  one  awful  word,  until  I  stood 
on  the  brow  of  that  hill,  and  looked 
.on  the  wide  and  wasted  world  that  lay 
stretched  in  one  vast  desert  before 
me. 

Then  despair  and  dread  indeed  laid 
hold  of  me — then  dark  visions  of  woe 
and  of  loneliness  rose  indistinctly  be- 
fore me — thoughts  of  nights  and. days 
of  never-ending  darkness  and  cold— 
and  then  the  miseries  of  hunger  and 
of  slow  decay  and  starvation,  and 
hopeless  destitution — and  then  the 
hard  struggle  to  live,  and  l&e  stiQ 
harder  struggle  of  youth  and  strength 

to  die . Dark  visions  of  woe,  wtoro 

fled  ye  ?  before  what  angel  of  l^t 
hid  ye  your  diminished  heads?  The 
sum  of  my  miseries  seemed  to  oveN 
whelm  me — a  loud  sound,  as  of  one 
universal  crash  of  dissolving  natmv, 
rung  in  my  ears— I  gave  one  wild 
shriek-— one  convulsive  strofig^e— a&d 
iwoke and  there  stooamT man 


John,  with  my  shaving-jug  in  tne  one 
hand,  and  my  well-clean^  boots  ill 
the  other — his  mouth  open,  imd  his 
eyes  rolling  hideously  at  thus  witoesK 
ing  the  frolics  of  his  staid  and  ^liet 
master. 

By  his  entrance  were  these  yisioiM 
dispelled,  else  Lord  knows  how  laog  I 
might  have  lingered  out  my  existence 
in  that  dreary  world,  or  what  woes 
and  luispeakable  miseries  had  been  in 
store  for 
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^  It  is  a  peritons  thing  to  try  experiments  on  the  iiinneri  t  .  •  T  .  .  They  may 
even  in  one  year  of  liaise  policy  do  mischiefis  inealculable ;  because  the  trade  of  a 
farmer  is  one  of  the  most  precarious  in  its  adrantages,  the  most  liaUe'to  losses  and 
the  least  profitable,  of  any  that  is  carried  on The  cry  of  the  people  In  ci- 
ties and  towns,  though  unfortunately  (from  a  fear  of  their  multitude  and' combina- 
tion) the  most  regarded,  ought  in^oc^  to  be  the  leaU  attended  to  upon  this  subject; 
for  citizens  are  in  a  state  of  utter  ignorance  of  ^e  means  by  which  they  are  Co  be 
fed ;  and  they  contribute  little  or  nothing,  except  in  an  infinitely  circuitous  iftanaer,*' 
to  their  own  maintenance.  They  are  truly,  *  Frugei  conMumere  noH.*  They  ace  to. 
be  heard  with  great  respect  and  attention  upon^  matters  within  their  proyince—-that. 
is,  on  trades  and  manufkctures ;  but  on  anything  that  relates  to  agxiculture,  they  are 
to  be  listened  to  with  the  same  reverence  which  we  pay  to  the  dbgnuia  of  other  igno- 
rant and  presumptuous  men.**— 'Bubks.  . 


These  were  the  opinions  of  an  ex- 
cellent practical  farmer^  a  statesman 
of  the  first  class^  and  an  indiyidual 
pre-eminent  for  knowledge^  experi- 
ence^  and  wisdom.  In  commencing 
our  remarks  on  Agriculture^ we  strong- 
ly recommend  them  to  the  attention 
01  our  readers. 

If  it  be  at  all  times  necessary  to 
listen  to  the  cry  of  the  people  in  cities 
and  towns  touching  thys  subject  with 
caution  and  distrust^  it  is  doubly  so  at 
the  present  moment.  That  which  bears 
the  name  of  Political  Economy^  but 
lyhich  ought  to  bear  a  very  different 
one^  has  given  to  the  ignorance  and 
selfishness  of  such  people  with  regard 
to  Agriculture  the  garb  of  science.  A 
body  of  lecturers  and  newspaper  wri- 
ters, who  perhaps  never  saw  a  green 
field,  and  who  could  not  distinguish  a 
pod  of  beans  from  an  ear  of  barley, 
oracularly  proclaim  that  they  are  in- 
finitely more  knowing  in  agricultural 
matters  than  the  most  experienced 
agriculturists.  They  have  drawn  up  a 
string  of  pretended  theorems  and  de- 
monstrations, which  they  assert  to  be 
unerring,  and  by  means  of  which 
every  inhabitant  of  a  town  believes 
himself  to  be  consummately  qualified 
for  giving  judgment  on  the  Com  Laws. 
The  city  barber  can  show,  while  he  is 
taking  off  a  beard,  that  the  farmer  is 
an  utter  stranger  to  his  own  interest — 
the  draper's  apprentice  can  demon- 
strate, while  he  is  measuring  a  yard 
of  tape,  that  to  plunge  the  farmers 
into  ruin,  and  strip  the  landlords  of 
income,  would  prodigiously  benefit  the 
nation.  All  this  is  held  to  be  matter  of 
proof.  There  is  an  authority  to  refer 
to,  which  may  not  be  disputed ; — ^it  is 
a  fundamental  maxim  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy, that  if  our  own  producers  can- 


not supply  us  at  so  cheap  a  rate  as  fo- 
reign, ones,  we  ought  to  be  supplied  by 
the  latter ;  and  who  shall  dare  to  call 
its  truth  into  question  ? 

Of  course,  the  cry  of  the  people  of. 
cities  and  towns  is  no  long^  prompt-' 
ed  by  hunger  and  high  prices.  Up  .tor 
a  recent  period,  manufactures  and 
commerce  have  been  in  the  most 
fiourishing  condition;  the  masters 
have  made  good  profits;  the  work- 
men have  had  very  high  wages- 
have  enjoyed  greater  abimdance  than, 
ever  betbre  fell  to  their  lot,  and  great- 
er abundance  than  has  been  enjoyed 
by  very  many  people  who  rank  as 
gentlemen.  Generally  speaking,  the 
inhabitants  of  cities  and  towns  have 
enjoyed  unexampled  plenty  and  pros- 
perity, and  yet  they  have  continual- 
ly kept  up  a  cry  for  the  reduction  of 
the  prices  of  corn.  Has  wheat  then, 
been  unreasonably  dear  ?  No !  it  has 
not  fetched  two-thirds  of  the  prke 
that  it  frequently  fetched  during  the 
war ;  and  it  has  not  been  higher  thui 
it  often  was  centuries  ago.  Have  the 
farmers  and  their  servants  been  in  a 
better  condition  than  the  masters  and> 
workmen  in  large  places  ?  No !  they 
have  been  in  a  much  worse  condition.. 
Why  then  has  the  cry  been  raised  ? 
Because  com  has  been  ruinously  cheap 
in  various  foreign  countries.  It  haa 
not  been  inquired  whether  our  farmers 
could  afford  to  reduce  their  prices,  or 
whether  they  coidd  produce  at  as 
cheap  a  rate  as  those  of  other  nations. 
No  notice  has  been  taken  of  the  fact, 
that  in  these  foreign  countries  the 
low  prices  have  plunged  agriculture 
into  deep  distress.  Political  Economy 
needed  no  such  knowledge.  Corn  was 
cheaper  in  Poland,  Germany,  Ameri- 
ca, &c.  than  in  England ;  this  was  all 
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cc  uid  MaUuficturcs,  it  nill 
jcicly  to  duarm  thiin  in  their  un- 
inl  and  di^aceful  war  ngaliiat 
icvltuie,  and  to  prereut  tbcin  froiit 
king  tfadr  own  Jeslruction,  There 
we  know,  very  many  metchants, 
ii^ctDTera,  and  trademnen,  who 
li  to  judge  correctly  on  the  quct' 
— who  are  willing  to  act  on  the 
[tm.  Live  and  let  live~-who  aeck 
to  distress  their  agricultural  fel' 
-subjects— ^and  who  are  anxima  fiv 
weal  of  the  whole  community. 
allsuchatCend  tous;  wewiUnot 
mtionally  attempt  to  mislead  them, 
they  will  still  be  free  to  follow 
ir  own  opiiiiona.  If  there  be  one 
3Be  grovelling,  despicable  soul  can 
ir^  neither  countrymen  nor  coun- 
,  can  never  look  licyond  the  circle 
wn  by  its  own  cupidity,  and  can 
1  to  gather  w^th  tniough  the  ruin 
[  misery  of  his  fellow-creatures, 
here  be  one  such  pitiful  wretch  In 
British  nation,  let  us  be  listened 
tven  by  Mm,  We  may  say  aomc- 
ig  that  will  gratify  his  avarice  and 
e6t  his  pocket. 

Ve  must  begin  with  dividing  the 
XuHi,  hateful,  dis-  community  into  two  CTeat  bodies — the 
iinda  that  enmity  one  comprehending  the  Agriculturists, 
^jd  as  a  test  at  the  and  the  other,  the  Merchants  and  Ma- 
yui),  let  him  turn  ihrnl  nufBCturers.  The  first  body,  strictlr 
^  examine  their  ope-  speaking,  comprehends,  not  only  alt 
.n  neidly  scrutinize  who  draw  employment  from  the  land, 
n  their  birth  to  the  but  all  who  draw  income  IVom  it. 
U  Let  him  ascer-  The  great  landlord  is  as  much  a  pro- 
y  they  have  produced  ducer  of  corn,  as  the  great  manufac- 
ey  have  ruined — and  turer  is  of  manufacture*,  or  ns  thu 
ant  and  sutfering  they  great  merchant,  calling  the  latter  for 
on  the  inhabitants  of  the  occasion  a  producer,  is  of  mer- 
*  he  find — as  find  he  chandise.  His  tenants  arc  practically 
9  period  in  which  they  his  junior  partners;  with  every  one 
I  the  most,  trade  has  he  finds  the  chief  part  of  the  capital, 
flourishing  condition,  and,  if  he  do  not  attend  daily  to  the 
id  manufacturers  have  business,  he  lays  down  the  plan  fbr 
jhest  prosperity,  and  its  management,  and  keeps  it  under 
lesof  cities  and  towns  his  general  superintendence.  His  in« 
led  with  such  abun-  come  arises  from  it,  and  fluctuates 
rerbcfore  possessed —  with  the  profits  which  it  yields,  like 
ik,  as  he  ought,  of  the  that  of  his  tenants.  The  agricultural 
■-  clamouTcrs.  body  includes  the  nobility,  the  coun- 

ks  on  Agriculture,  we  try  gentlemen,  and  great  part  of  the 
it  against  Commerce  cleraiy,  with.theifaervants.  Theuiu- 
res.  We  feel  equal  versitics,  numberless  corporate  bodies, 
the  three,  we  believe  and  various  public  institutions,  have 
whole ;  and  in  throw-  large  pttssessionB  in  land,  and  all 
over  the  one  in  its  whom  these  possessions  maintain  he~ 
dvo  that  we  likewise  long  to  the  agriculturists.  Avastnum- 
hc  others.  If  weoc-  berofthcrc(*ular  inhabitants  of  towns 
our  ivcai'oii  againal  derive  their  income  wholly,  or  priuci- 
SO 
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tha^  was  neeefisarv  tp  be  knowi^  and 
this  formed  the  sole  scMntific  and  eon- 
dusive  reason  why  the  price  here 
ought  to  be  reduceo. 

A  cry  like  iHis^  when  those  who 
raise  it — ^taking  into  calculation  the 
difference  in  profits  and  wages — buy 
their  bread  in  reality  at  a  cheaper 
rate  than  the  producers  of  com^  can- 
not surely  be  entitled  to  much  consi- 
deration. Another  cause  that  renders 
it  the  less  deserving  of  notice,  is,  the 
Economists  who  guide  and  mature  it 
are  as  dishonest  as  they  are  ignorant. 
Their  grand  object  is,  not  the  benefit 
of  commerce  and  manufactures,  but 
the  promotion  of  their  own  wishes 
as  a  poHtical  faction.  In  the  words  of 
Bnrke — "  Knowing  how  opposite  a 
permanent  landed  interest  is  to  their 
schemes,  they  have  resolved,  and  it  is 
the  great  drift  of  all  their  regulations, 
to  r^uce  that  description  of  men  to  a 
mere  peasantry  for  tne  sustenance  of 
die  towns,  and  to  place  the  true  effec- 
tive government  in  cities  among  the 
tradefflooen,  bankers,  and  voluntary 
dubs  of  bold,  presuming  young  per- 
sons ;  advocates,  attorneys,  managers 
of  newspapers,  and  cabals  of  literary 
men."  They  care  no  more  for  the 
interests  of  tne  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers than  for  those  of  the  agri- 
culturists ;  they  wish  to  crush  the 
ktter,  merely  that  they  may  gain  a 
triumph  for  Republicanism. 

In  better  times,  a  cry  for  cheaper 
bread,  set  up  by  the  inhabitants  of 
dties  and  towns  amidst  prosperity  and 
abundance,  would  have  received  from 
the  Ministry  and  Parliament  :the  most 
inarked  reprobation.  It  would  have 
been  put  down  at  once,  not  more  from 
its  un-English  character,  than  from 
its  being  hostile  to  the  best  interests 
of  its  authors.  But  we  live  in  times 
when  every  cry  is  thought  rational 
and  just  that  demands  change  and 
innovation — when  it  is  thought  to  be 
idiotcy  to  act  upon  old  prindples,  and 
to  be  satisfied  with  existing  things. 
Hitherto  the  theoretic  projector  has 
been  laughed  at ;  now  he  alone  is  to 
be  trusted :  it  is  the  man  of  practical 
knowledge  who  must  not  be  listened 
to.  Every  one  is  the  master  of  any 
business  save  his  own.  The  lawyer 
takes  upon  himself  the  management  of 
foreign  politics — the  newspaper  writer 
draws  up  laws  for  agriculture — the 
lecturer  lays  down  systems  for  trade — 
and  the  surgeon  regulates  the  relations 


between  master  and  senranU  Iniyro- 
portion  as  a  man  is  a  stranger  to  a 
subject,  in  the  same  proportion  Is  his 
opinion  on  it  attended  to.  Who«  iji 
these  enlightendl  days,  would  pay^  any 
regard  to  the  opinion  of  the  asTicuI- 
turists  on  agriculture,  .of  die  silk  ma^ 
niifacturer  on  the  silk  trade,  or  of  the 
iron-master  on  the  iron  trade?  No 
one.  The  opinion  would  be.  dictatjsd 
by  experience,  and  therefore  it  would 
be  scorned.  Not  many  months  dnce, 
some  of  the  Ministers  declared  in  Far« 
liament,  that  they  knew  they  were 
right  in  opening  a  trade,  because,  al- 
though they  were  opposed  by  those 
engaged  in,  and  perfectly  acquainted 
vnth  it,  they  were  sanctioned  oy  men 
engaged  in  other  trades,  and  utter 
strangers  to  it.  The  primary  direc- 
tors of  public  affairs  have  ktdy  been 
doset  visionaries— ^men  thoroughly 
destitute  of  experimental  knowled^ 
and  having  a  character  for  anythmg 
rather  than  ability  and  wisdom;  The 
Ministry  and  Parliament  may  have 
carried  into  effect,  but  these  men— 
the  Humes — M'Cullodis,  and  Bent- 
hams — ^have  formed  the  plan  and  laid 
down  the  principle.  If  the  affiurs  of 
an  empire  like  tnis  can  con^ue  to  be 
thus  managed  without  injury,  the 
science  of  government  is  certainly  a 
very  different  thing  from  what  we 
beheve  it  to  be.  The  year  1825  will 
be  long  memorable  in  the  annals  of 
England.  The  worst  of  its  prcgecton 
have  not  been  those  of  the  new  com* 

Eanies :  the  most  fatal  of  its  bobbles - 
ave  been  blown  elsewhere  than  in 
the  money  market ;  these  have  not  yet 
all  burst,  but  burst  they  will,  and- 
fearful  will  be  the  consequences. 

The  political  bubbles,  as  well  as 
those  of  a  different  character,  have  in« 
jured  most  seriously,  some  of  the  bet- 
ter feelings  of  the  commimity.  A 
clamour  is  kept  up  in  favour  of  iibero' 
lity-^oi  a  liberal  system  of  trade* 
\^at,  in  plain  English,  isthis/ifttfro* 
liiy?  Do  our  merchants,  manufac- 
turers, and  tradesmen,  stand  forward 
like  honest,  generous,  straightforward 
men,  and  say — We  have  too  much 
trade— we  have  more  than  .we  desire 
— we  are  willing  to  give  a  portion 'to 
France,  Holland;  &c.  without  an  equi- 
valent ?  Does  any  one  of  them  intoid 
that  his  liberality  shall  subtract  in  the 
least  from  his  property  or  income  ? 
No !  all  who  cry  up  this  liberal  sys- 
tem of  trade  expect  to  make  it  an  m^ 
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scrament  of  profit.  One  shiiling  is  to 
be  given^  that  two  may  be  received—' 
a  gudgeon  is  to  be  thrown  away^  that 
a  whale  may  be  obtained.  It  is  de- 
clared that  tnis  liberality  will  be  ama- 
singlv  ben^cial  to  every  one>  there- 
fbre  It  is  popular  and  fashionable.  It 
is^  in  fact^  neitlier  more  nor  less  than 
eold*blooded,  disgraceful  avarice.  This 
avarice  has  made  one  interest  seel^  the 
destruction  of  another  throughout  the 
country.  The  trade  which  cannot  be 
touched  hy  the  foreigner  readily  sup^ 
ports  what  will  ruin  that  which  can^ 
for  the  sake  of  the  profit ;  the  cotton 
or  wooUcn  trade^  is  willing  to  ^in 
extension  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  silk, 
or  glove  teade.  While  the  difibrent 
mercantile  and  manufacturing  inte*- 
rests  thus  fight  against  each  other, 
they  combine  for  the  ruin  of  agricuU 
ture.  When  this  boasted  liberality 
is  stripped  of  its  gaudy  disguise,  it  is 
hideous,  loathsome,'  guilty,  and  dan- 
gerous beyond  description. 

These  things  ought  to  make  every 
one  regard  the  clamour  against  the 
Com  Laws  with  distrust,  who  wishes 
to  judge  correctly.  When  he  hears 
these  laws  called  odious,  hateful,  dis- 
graceful, &c,  and  finds  that  enmity 
to  them  is  to  be  used  as  a  test  at  the 
approaching  election,  let  him  turn  fhml 
their  slanderers  to  examine  their  ope- 
ration. Let  him  rigidly  scrutinize 
their  fruits  from  their  birth  to  the 
present  moment.  Let  him  ascer- 
tain what  scarcity  they  have  produced 
— what  trade  they  have  ruined — and 
what  degree  of  want  and  suffering  they 
have  brought  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
large  places.  If  he  find-— as  find  he 
wOl — that,  in  the  period  in  which  they 
have  raised  com  the  most,  trade  has 
been  in  the  most  flourishing  condition, 
the  merchants  and  manufacturers  have 
enjoyed  the  highest  prosperity,  and 
the  working  classes  of  cities  and  towns 
have  been  blessed  with  such  abun- 
dance as  they  never  before  possessed — 
then  let  him  think,  as  he  ought,  of  the 
clamour  and  the  clamourcrs. 

In  our  remarks  on  Agriculture,  we 
shall  not  arfay  it  against  Commerce 
and  Manufactures.  We  feel  equal 
friendship  for  the  three,  we  believe 
them  to  form  a  whole ;  and  in  throw- 
ing our  shield  over  the  one  in  its 
danger,  we  conceive  that  we  likewise 
throw  it  over  the  others.  If  we  oc- 
casionally turn   our  wcai>ou  against 
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Commerce  and'  MalSufactures,  it  will 
be  merely  to  disarm  them  in  thdr  un- 
natural and  dii^aceful  war  against 
Agriculture,  and  to  prevent  them  from 
working  dieir  own  destmction./  There 
are,  we  know,  veryjmany  merchants, 
manufacturers,  and  tradesmen,  who 
Wish  to  judge  correctly  on  the  ques- 
tion— who  are  willing  to  act  on  the 
maxim.  Live  and  let  live — ^who  seek 
not  to  distress  their  agricultural  fel- 
low-subjects-^and  who  are  anxious.for 
the  weal  of  the  whole  community. 
Let  all  such  attend  to  us ;  we  will  not 
inteirtionolly  attempt  to  mislead  them, 
'and  they  will  still  be  free  to  follow 
their  own  opinions.  If  there  be  one 
whose  grovelling,  despicable  soul  can 
regard  neither  countrymen  nor  coun- 
try, can  never  look  beyond  the  circle 
drawn  by  its  own  cupidity,  and  can 
sigh  to  gather  wealth  through  the  ruin 
and  misery  of  his  fellow-creatures, 
if  there  be  one  such  pitiflil  wretch  in 
the  British  nation,  let  us  be  listened 
to  even  by  him^  We  may  say  some- 
thing that  will  gratify  his  avarice  and 
benefit  his  pocket. 

We  must  begin  with  dividing  the 
community  into  two  great  bodies — the 
one  comprehending  the  Agriculturists, 
and  the  other,  tlie  Merchants  and  Ma- 
nufacturers. The  first  body,  strictly 
speaking,  comprehends,  not  only  all 
who  draw  employment  fVom  the  land, 
but  all  who  draw  income  from  it. 
The  great  landlord  is  as  much  a  pro- 
ducer of  corn,  as  the  great  manufac- 
turer is  of  manufactures),  or  as  the 
great  merchant,  calling  the  latter  for 
the  occasion  a  producer,  is  of  mer- 
chandise. His  tenants  arc  practically 
his  junior  partners ;  with  every  one 
he  finds  the  chief  part  of  the  capital, 
and,  if  he  do  not  attend  daily  to  the 
business,  he  lays  down  the  plan  for 
its  managem'etit,  and  keeps  it  under 
his  general  superintendence.  His, in- 
come arises  from  it,  and  fluctuates 
with  the  profits  which  it  yields,  like 
that  of  his  tenants.  The  agricultural 
body  includes  the  nobility,  the  coun- 
try gentlemen,  and  great  part  of  the 
clergy,  with-theii*  servants.  The  uni- 
versities, numberless  corporate  bodies, 
and  various  public  institutions,  have 
large  pcfssessions  in  land,  and  all 
whom  these  possessions  maintain  be- 
long to  the  agriculturists.  A  vast  num- 
ber of  the  rc^ar  inhabitants  of  towns 
derive  their  income  wholly,  or  princi- 
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poUy',  from  land,  and  these  belong  to 
the  Agriculturists.  If  the  ministers, 
ambttssadors,  judges,  ^c. ;  the  army 
and  navy ;  those  who  are  employed  for 
ihe  collection  of  the  revenue ;  the  fund- 
holders  ;  in  a  word,  all  who  draw  in- 
come from  the  public-purse,  are  to  be 
classed  at  all,  a  vast  number  of  them 
are  paid  by,  and  of  course  belong  to, 
the  agriculturists.  Taking  all  this  in- 
to calcy^ation,  and  looking  at  Britain 
imd  Ireland  as  a  whole,  the  agricul- 
turists include  at  least  half  of  tne  ag- 
gregi^te  population. 

Under  the  terms  merchants  and  ma- 
nufacturers, we  will  here  include  all 
tradesmen,  mechanics.  Sec.  The  gro- 
cer is  practically  the  co-partner  of  the 
importers  of  tea,  sugar,  &c.  The  tai- 
lor is  a  garment-manufacturei* ;  the 
diflferent  tradesmen,  mechanics,  arti- 
zans,  &C.,  are  connected  with  the  lead- 
ing merchants  and  manufacturers,  in 
fitting  for  use,  and  distributing  the 
goods  of  the  latter.  Our  readers  will 
therefore  bear  in  mind,  throughout 
this  article,  that  by  the  terms  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers,  we  mean 
not  only  those  who  commonly  bear  the 
names,  but  all  the  members  of  the 
community  who  cannot  be  classed  with 
the  Agriculturists ;  all  who  draw  em- 
ployment, directly  or  remotely,  from 
commerce  ajid  manufactures. 

The  commodities  of  these  gigantic 
bodies  are^  as  eyerv  one  knows,  per- 
fectly distinct,  ^nd  they  reciprocally 
give  employment  to  each  other.  The 
Agriculturists  employ  the  merchants 
and  manufacturers  to  supply  them 
with  merchandise  and  manufactures ; 
and  the  latter  employ  the  former  to 
supply  them  with  food  and  various  raw 
articles  to  trade  with,  or  manufacture. 

Every  one  can  see  that  the  agricul- 
tural body  depends  solely  on  the  tra- 
ding body  for  the  sale  of  its  surplus 
produce ;  every  one,  we  say,  can  see 
this,  and  therefore  it  is  not  made  a 
matter  of  dispute.  But  that  the  tra- 
ding body  depends,  in  any  material  de- 
gree, for  the  sale  of  its  surplus  com- 
modities, on  the  agricultural  one,  seems 
fn  these  days  to  be  denied  by  almost 
all.  It  appears  to  be  imagined  that  it 
depends  principally  for  employment 
and  a  market  on  foreign  nations :  the 
doctrine,  which  a  fool  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  believing  in,  is  maintain- 
ed by  every  one  who  thinks  himself 
individuallv  wise,  that,  the  less  the 
Agricultunsts  obtain  for  their  produce, 


the  greater  will  be  die  trade  and  proi- 
fits  w  the  merchants  and  manuncto- 
rers! 

The  agricultural  body  raises  all  its 
produce  at  home  from  its  land.  .  'Hie 
trading  body  buys  its  oommoditiea,  or 
the  raw  produce  from  which  itfaibi*- 
cates  them,  chiefly  abroad ;  and  it  bays 
them  prindpally  with  foreign  raw  pro« 
duce,  or  its  own  manu&ctures.  Tlus 
buying  and  selling  between  the  latter 
body  and  foreign  nations,  in  wMdi 
neitner  the  former  body  nor  its  jno- 
duce  appear  to  take  any  share>  lonB 
the  mam  source  of  that  ruinous  delu- 
sion which  prevails  on  the  questioB^ 
and  we  must  therefore  ascertain,  what 
regulates  their  extent,  and  keeps  then 
in  existence. 

If  the  Agriculturists  conld  not  sdl 
their  surplus  produce,  they  could  still 
subsist,  although  very  miserably ;  they 
could  still  raise  food  for  their  own 
consumption,  and  manufacture  for 
themselves  from  the  produce  of  their 
land.  With  the  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers the  case  is  diff^ent.  The 
latter  subsist  by  buying  and  selling  ; 
they  do  not  grow  their  commodities^ 
or  the  raw  produce  from  which  they 
are  fabricated ;  if  they  cannot  sell  their 
commodities,  they  cannot  buy  them  ; 
they  cannot  procure  food ;  they  can-^ 
not  procure  these  commodities  for  their 
own  consumption.  It  is  solely  from 
their  sales  to  the  Agriculturists  that 
they  are  themselves  enabled  to  con«i 
sume,  not  only  food,  but  merchandise 
and  manufactures ;  that  they  are  ena- 
bled to  buy  of,  sell  to,  and  employ 
each  other.  The  Agriculturists  give 
an  order  for  cottons  to  the  cotton-ma« 
nufacturer,  and  this  enables  the  latter 
to  employ  the  cotton-merchant,  the 
maker  of  machinery,  the  dyer,  the. 
coal-merchant,  &c.,  and  to  wear  cot- 
tons himself.  Without  this  original 
order,  none  of  these  could  be  employed, 
or  could  wear  cottons. 

In  primitive  times,  the  Agriculto* 
rists  contented  themselves  with  ibe 
produce  of  their  soil;  and  then  na 
merchants  and  manufacturer  could 
exist.  When  the  former  began  to  havie' 
surplus  produce  to  dispose  of,  then 
the  latter  came  into  being ;  in  propor«i 
tion  as  their  produce  increased  in.  va- 
lue, in  the  same  proportion  merchants 
and  manufacturers  multiplied.  If  we 
look  through  the  world  at  this  mo- 
ment, we  find,  that  where  the  Agri- 
culturists have  no  surplus  prodnce>^ 
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^ere  are  no  mercbsnte  and  manufoc«  a  Inurden  to  the  rest^  a^d  we  should 
tnren;  and  that  in  those  nations  where  be  one' of' the  poorest  nations  in  the 
the  Agriculturists  have  such  produce^  worl^.  A  large  proportion  of  this 
.  the  value  of  it  regulates  the  employ-  wocdd  fall  upon  us>  were  every  nation 
nent  of  the  merchants  and  manum-i  to  manufacture  for  itself  all  the  ma- 
turers.  We  find,  that  if  a  nation's  nufkctures  that  it  consumes.  Our 
Agriculturists  buy  their  manufac*-  manufacturers  supply,  not  only  our- 
tures  of  other  nations^  it  has  few  mer-  selves,  but  more  or  less  aevena  other 
«hants,andnomanufacturers;thebuy-  nations.  The  whole  world  can  only 
ing  only  m^tiplies  the  latter  abroad,  employ  a  certain  number  of  manufac- 
In  proportion  as  the  Agriculturists  turers,  and  if  one  nation  have  more 
buy  at  nome,  the  merchants  and  ma«  than  its  share,  another  must  have 
nufacturers  are  numerous  at  home.  fewer.  We  have  infinitely  more  ^n 
In  this  countrv,  up  to  a  recent  pe-  our  share,  according  to  a  fair  divisTon, 
riod,the  two  bodies  have  been  compel-  and  therefore  some  nations  have  but 
led  by  law  to  buy,  as  far  as  possible,  few,  and  others  have  'scarcely  any. 
•exclusively  (^each  other ;  ana  this  has  The  Asriculturists  raise  their  pro- 
produced  the  best  fruits  to  each.  Our  duce  soleiy  with  their  own  capital  and 
&nd  yields  little  save  com  and  cattle,  labour,  a^d  they  sell  it  free  from  duty, 
andtneseare  yielded  in  profusion. by  Fluctuations  in  its  prices,  therefore, 
the  land  ofmostodier  countries.  If  our  ^fall  exclusively  on  themselves.  The 
Agriculturists  had  constantly  bought  traders  buy  their  commodities,  or  the 
their  merchandize  and  manufactures  raw  produce  from  which  they  fabri- 
«broad  with  com  and  cattle,  they  must  cate  them,  abroad;   they  pay  upon 


have  sold  their  wheat  for  less  than 
twenty  shillings  per  quarter,  and  their 
other  produce  in  proportion.  Of  course, 
their  purchases  must  have  been  very 
small,  and  they  must  have  been  al- 
ways in  the  lowest  state  of  penury.  By 


them  duties  which  sometimes  are  ex- 
ceedingly heavy,  and  therefore  their 
prices  may  be  very  high,  or  very  low, 
without  tneir  profits  being  varied.  A 
considerable  part  of  the  price  of  bread 
and  shambles'  meat  to  tne  town  con- 


buying  solely  at  home,  they  have  mul-    sumer  consists  of  the  profits  of  the 
tiplied  merchants  and  manufacturers    factor,  miller,  cattle-jobber,  and  but- 


in  this  country ;  they  have  paid  high- 
er prices  for  many  things  than  they 
could  have  bought  them  at  abroad;  but 
to  counterpoise  this,  they  have  obtain- 
ed higher  prices  for,  and  sold  much 
more  of,  their  own  produce.  The  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  have  paid 
much  higher  prices  for  com,  &c.,  than 
they  could  have  bought  these  for 
abroad,  but  they  have  charged  propor- 
tionally high  for  their  own  commodi- 


cher.  At  this  moment,  in  London, 
people  are  buying  their  bread  at  the 
rate  of  ninety  shillings  per  quarter  for 
wheat,  when  the  farmers  cannot  ob- 
tain sixty  shillings.  The  price  of  meat 
is  still  higher  in  proportion.  The  rate 
of  this  profit  does  not  vary  exactly  as 
the  price  of  wheat  and  cattle  varies, 
and  therefore  a  rise  or  fall  in  the  latter 
does  not  cause  an  equal  rise  or  fkll  in 
the  price  of  bread  or  meat.    If  a  rise 


ties ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  price  of    of  fifty  per  cent  take  place  in  agricul- 


Agricultural  produce  has  been  raised 
to  theiQ,  their  trade  has  been  extended 
and  their  gain  increased.  They  have 
likewise  been  compelled  to  buy  as  far 
as  possible  of  each  other,  and  each  di- 
viuon  of  them  has  supplied  the  whole 
community  vrith  its  commodities. 

If  every  nation  should  manufacture 
its  produce  before  exporting  it,  a  vast 
portion  of  our  manufacturers  would 
oe  useless.  Our  cotton  and  silk  manu- 
facturers, rope-makers,  &c,  &c,  with 
all  of  other  callings  who  dfaw  em- 
ployment from  them,  would  be  depri- 
ved of  bread.  We  should  have  little 
to  sell  that  other  nations  would  want 
to  buy,  prices  would  fall,  an  immense 
part  of  both  the  bodies  would  be  only 


tural  produce,  it  does  not  raise  the 
price  of  what  we  buy  abroad,  or  the 
duty  upon  it ;  and  therefore  a  rise  in 
merchandise  and  manufactures,  of  two 
per  cent  in  some  articles,  five  in  others, 
and  of  perhaps  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
on  the  average,  is  sufficient  to  balance 
it  on  the  part  of  the  traders* 

The  Economists  assert  that  a  rise  in 
com  raises  the  price  of  all  other  things. 
Generally  tme,  but  how  ?  They  repiy 
— solely  Dv  raising  the  price  of  fbod. 
This  is  false*  If  a  bad  season  destroy 
half  the  crop,  double  prices  do  not  be- 
nefit the  Agriculturist.  He  cannot 
increase  his  consumption  of  merchan- 
dise and  manufactures ;  the  high  price 
of  food  diminishes  the  consumption 
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of  these  amidst  the  -trading  body, 
causes  a  glut  in  them  and  labour,  and 
the  price  of  many  things  is  perhaps 
even  reduced.  Ir,  with  only  half  an 
average  crop,  the  Agriculturist  can 
obtain  no  advance  of  price,  his  con- 
sumption is  prodigiously  diminished, 
and  this  runs  down  ruinously  by  gluts 
the  price  of  labour,  merchandise,  and 
manufactures.  It  does  to  the  traders 
more  injury  than  the  doubling  of  his 
priocs. 

If,  with  average  crops,  the  prices  of 
the  Agriculturists  be  raised  fifty  per 
cent,  what  follows  ?  The  advance  is 
almost  all  expended  in  the  consump- 
tion of  merchlindise  and  manufactures. 
The  agricultural  body  instantly  de- 
mands one-third  more  of  merchandise 
and  manufactures,  and  of  such  too  as 
yield  the  best  profit,  and  employ  the 
most  labour.  This  sadden  demand 
outstrips,  at  die  finti  supply,  and  ena- 
bles the  trading  bodjr  to  raise  its  prices 
at  pleasure.  What  the  latter  pays  to 
the  foreigner  and  the  exchequer  re- 
mains the  same,  and  a  small  advance 
of  price  places  its  wages  and  profits  on 
a  level  with  those  of  the  other  body. 
The  advance  of  price  to  the  Agricul- 
turists on  what  they  buy,  falls  far  be- 
low their  increase  of  profit  on  what 
they  sell,  and  their  purchases  continue 
to  be  infinitely  greater.  The  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers,  not  only 
increase  their  per  centage  of  profits 
and  their  wages,  but  they  extend  very 
greatly  their  sales,  and  a  vast  number 
more  of  them  are  employed.  They 
are  enabled  to  sell  infinitely  more  to 
each  other,  as  well  as  to  the  Agricul- 
turists. With  them,  as  with  the  lat- 
ter, the  advance  of  price  in  what  they 
buy,  falls  far  below  their  increase  of 
profit  in  what  they  sell. 

This  universal  rise  of  prices,  there- 
fore, gives  employment  to  an  immense 
additional  quantity  of  labour ;  and  it 
raises  the  net  income  of  almost  every 
individual  in  the  community ;  it  raises 
to  him  the  price  of  what  he  has  to 
sell,  more  than  that  of  what  he  has  to 
buy. 

It  is  because  taxes,  duties,  and  the 
pripe  abroad,  of  fmreign  produce,  re- 
main unaltered^-because  the  farmer 
cultivates  his  land  to  a  great  extent 
with  horses,  and  the  cost  of  these  and 
of  his  bread  and  animal  food  remains 
practically  itm  same^^beeause  most  of 
our  goods  are  prepared  in  a  consider* 
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able  degree  b^  steam,  hone%  wind, 
water,  or  foreign  kboor  and  capital— 
because  the  same  extent  of  land  will 
yield  the  same  quantity  of  prodace-— 
because  the  same  number  of  labourers 
will  do  the  same  quantity  ef  work — 
because  twenty  shilling'  worth  of  la- 
bour will  often  suffice,  for  twenty 
pounds'  worth  of  good&-^because,  in 
fine,  most  of  the  leading  ingredients 
in  the  price  of  everything,  are  not  af- 
fected by  the  fluctuations  in  this  price 
— it  is  from  this  that  high  prices  be- 
nefit, and  low  ones  injure,  almost 
every  individual  in  the  community. 
The  rise  or  fall,  falls  whoUy  on  our 
own  wages  and  profits  of  capital; 
these  constitute  but  a  trifling  part  €£ 
the  whole  price  of  most  commodities, 
and  therefore  a  rise  or  fall  of  twenty 
or  thirty  per  cent  in  this  whole  price, 
will  often  raise  or  sink  wages  and  pro- 
fits fifty  or  one  hundred  per  cent. 

To  disprove  this,  it  must  be  pcoved 
that  a  rise  in  com,  not  only  raises 
other  things,  but  raises  them  in  an 
equal  degree.  It  must  be  proved,  that 
if  the  ouarter  of  wheat  rise  from  sixty 
to  one  nundred  and  twenty  shillii^s^ 
the  price  of  raw  cotton,  &c.  must  be 
doubled  abroad,  the  taxes  must  be 
raised  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  mil- 
lions, the  pound  of  tea  must  be  raised 
from  eight  to  sixteen  shillings,^  the 
pound  of  tobacco  from  four  to  eight 
shillings,  the  yard  of  broad  doth  from 
thirty  to  sixty  shillings,  the  dozen  of 
port  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  shil- 
lings, &c.  &c.  No  such  disproof  will 
we  think  be  offered  us ;  and  if  it  can- 
not be  offered,  a  rise  in  agricultuial 
produce  must  raise  the  profits  and 
wages  of  the  Agriculturists.  If  a  rise 
in  corn  raise  other  things  at  all,  it 
must  raise  the  wages  and  profits  of  the 
merchants  and  manufacturers,  for  it 
is  almost  solely  upon  them  that  it 
operates. 

It  is  demonstrable  to  all,  that  the 
Agriculturists  can  only  dispose  of  a 
certain  quantity  of  produce  in  the 
year — that  in  reality  they  exchange 
It  for  mercliandise  and  maiuifaetures 
—that  if  the  price  be  reduced  one 
half,  they  cannot  bring  more  to  mar- 
ket, and  they  can  only  consume  half 
liie  quantity  of  merchandize  and  nia- 
nufacturea  If  half  the  population 
strike -one  half  from  its  consumptiott- 
of  certain  commodities,  the  other  half 
must  raise  its  consumption  of  them  by 
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the  same  amouDt,  or  the  whole  oon*.  manufacturers,whocftrryon  this  trade, 
sumption  must  be  reduced*  A  reduc-  are  merely  the  agents  to  this  oonsump* 
tion  of  fifty  per  cent  to  the  Agricul-  tion  of  the  whole  country ;  and  not  by 
turisty  could  not,  on  account  of  the  them^  but  by  the  consumption,  the 
baker,  butcher,  &:c,  reduce  bread  and  trade  is  regulated, 
animal  food  to  the  town  consumer  The  system  which  thus  compelled 
more  than  thirty  per  cent,  and  there^  the  bodies  to  buy  of  each  otoer — 
fore,  if  the  merchants  and  manufactu-*  whidi  thus  prohibited  the  nation  as 
rers  could  keep  their  wages  and  gene-  a  whole  from  buying  anything  of 
ral  prices  unaltered,  their  increase  of  other  nations,  save  such  articles  as  it 
consumption  in  merchandise  and  ma-  really  needed,  either  for  consumption 
nufactures  would  do  little  more  than  or  profitable  re-sale---is  now  destroyed, 
cover  half  the  diminution  on  the  part  as  one  of  error  and  ii^ury.  The  A^-. 
of  the  Agriculturists.  The  whole  con*  culturists,  and  the  different  divisions 
sumption  of  the  country  would  of  of  the  traders,  may  now  buy  their 
course  be  greatly  reduced ;  vast  num-  manufactures  of  otner  iiationo.  The 
bers  of  them  woidd  be  ihrown  out  of  traders  are  still  compelled  to  buy  solely 
employment,  and  this  would  throw  of  the  Agriculturists,  but  the  compuU 
vast  numbers  more  out  of  employ-  sion  is  to  be  soon  removed.  Ministers 
ment ;  gluts  would  reduce  their  wages  declared,  in  the  last  Session  of  Parlia- 
and  profits  to  the  lowest  point,  and  of  ment,  that  the  trade  in  com  ought  to 
necessity  their  sales  to  the  lowest  ^int  be  made  free  in  the  present  one,  and 
likewise.  If  a  rise  in  com  raise  all  they  now  declare  that  this  ought  to  be 
other  things,  a  fall  in  it  as  certainly  done  in  the  first  favourable  moment, 
reduces  them ;  the  rise,  by  increasing  Sentence  has  been  pronoimced — ^the 
trade  and  employment  for  labour,  executioner  is  preparing  for  the  dis- 
raises  the  wages  and  profits  of  the  charge  of  his  functions — and  when  the 
trading  body  more  than  it  ought  in  quarter  of  wheat  shall  rise  to  seventy 
proportion ;  and  the  fall,  by  diminish-  snillmgs,  the  death-stroke  will  be 
ing  trade  and  employment  for  labour,  given  to  the  agriculture  of  England, 
sinks  such  wages  and  profits  more  The  trade  in  com  is  already  free,  so 
than  it  ought  in  proportion.  The  truth  far  as  regards  intention,  and  we  shall 
of  this  is  attest^  by  the  whole  of  ex-  speak  accordingly, 
perience.  The  destroyers  of  this  system  de- 
By  compelling  the  two  bodies  to  dare  that  its  destruction,  and  the 
buy  exclusively  of  each  other,  we  have,  establishment  of  their  new  liberal  one, 
in  the  first  place,  carried  the  number  were  called  for  by  the  wealth,  trade, 
of  our  merchants  and  manufacturers  and  prosperity  of  the  empire.  We 
to  the  highest  point ;  we  possess  fiur  will  now  glance  at  this  new  liberal 
more  of  them  in  proportioa  than  any  system,  which  is  the  perfection  of  ^ 
other  nation.  This  has  enabled  us  to  htical  economy  and  philosophy— which 
get  our  superabundant  land. into  cul-  is  to  prove,  that  Mr  Huslasson  and 
tivation,  and  to  secure  to  our  Agricul-  Mr  Robinscm  are  first-rate  statesinen, 
turists  good  prices  constantly.  This  and  that  all  who  before  them  conduct- 
has  operated  to  multiply  the  traders  ed  our  commercial  affiurs  were  dolts 
still  more,  and  to  secure  to  thein  j^od  and  drivellers, 
prices  constantly.  The  fruit  of  the  If  a  grocer  buy  more  sugar  than  he 
whole  is,  consumption  is  far  greats  can  sell,  he  brings  himself  to  poverty 
here  than  in  any  other  part .  of  Uie  by  it— if  the  farmer,  who  has  nothing 
world.  NotMrithstanding  the  condition  but  com  to  sell,  buy  com  and  there- 
of a  part  of  Ireland,  our  twenty  mil-  by  render  his  own  unsaleable,  he  rains 
lions  of  souls  perhaps  consume  as  great  himself — if  the  labourer  buy  the  la- 
a  quantity  of  agricultural  produce,  hour  of  others,  instead  of  selling  his 
merchandise,  and  manufactures,  as  own,  he  reduces  himself  to  starvation, 
sixty  millions  of  any  other  people.  The  principle  is  the  same  to  the  na- 
From  this  immense  consumptioD,  tion,  as  to  the  individual.  The  latter 
which  originated  with,  and  is  regular  may  be  trusted  for  avoiding,  but  the 
ted  l^,  the  Agriculturists,  flows  our  former  is  very  liable  to  fall  into,  the 
foreign  trade.  If  we  cannot  consume,  error.  The  nation  is  compo»»l  of 
we  cannot  buy ;  and  if  we  cannot  buy,  bodies,  each  of  which  subsists  by  the 
we  cannot  sell.    The  merchants  and  sale  of  its  separate  commodities ;  and 
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of  these  amidst  the  -trading  body, 
causes  a  glut  in  them  and  labour,  and 
the  price  of  many  things  is  perhaps 
even  reduced.  If,  witli  only  half  en 
average  crop,  the  Agriculturist  can 
obtain  no  advance  of  price,  his  con- 
sumption is  prodigiously  diminished, 
and  this  runs  down  ruinously  by  gluts 
the  price  of  labour,  merchandise,  and 
manufactures.  It  does  to  the  traders 
more  injury  than  the  doubling  of  his 
prices. 

If,  with  average  crops,  the  prices  of 
the  Agriculturists  be  raised  fifty  per 
cent,  what  follows?  The  advance  is 
almost  all  expended  in  the  consump- 
tion of  merchimdise  and  manufactures. 
The  agricultural  body  instantly  de- 
mands one-third  more  of  merchandise 
and  manufactures,  and  of  such  too  as 
yield  the  best  profit,  and  employ  the 
most  labour.  This  sudden  demand 
outstrips,  at  the  firsti  supply,  and  ena- 
bles the  trading  body  to  raise  its  prices 
<it  pleasure.  What  the  latter  pays  to 
the  foreigner  and  the  exchequer  re- 
mains the  same,  and  a  small  advance 
of  price  places  its  wages  and  profits  on 
a  level  with  those  of  the  other  body. 
The  advance  of  price  to  the  Agricul- 
turists on  what  they  buy,  falls  far  be- 
low their  increase  of  profit  on  what 
they  sell,  and  their  purchases  continue 
to  DC  infinitely  greater.  The  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers,  not  only 
increase  their  per  centage  of  profits 
and  their  wages,  but  they  extend  very 
greatly  their  sales,  and  a  vast  number 
more  of  them  are  employed.  They 
are  enabled  to  sell  infinitely  more  to 
each  other,  as  well  as  to  the  Agricul- 
turists. With  them,  as  with  the  lat- 
ter, the  advance  of  price  in  what  they 
buy,  falls  far  below  their  increase  of 
profit  in  what  they  sell. 

This  universal  rise  of  prices,  there- 
fore, gives  employment  to  an  immense 
additional  quantity  of  labour ;  and  it 
raises  the  net  income  of  almost  every 
individual  in  the  community ;  it  raises 
to  him  the  price  of  what  he  has  to 
sell,  more  than  that  of  what  he  has  to 
buy. 

It  is  because  taxes,  duties,  and  the 
price  abroad,  of  foreign  produce,  re- 
main unaltered^-because  the  farmer 
cultivates  his  land  to  a  great  extent 
with  horses,  and  the  cost  of  tliese  and 
of  his  bread  and  animal  food  remains 
practically  the  same-^because  most  of 
our  goods  are  prepared  in  a  consider- 


able  degree  by-  steam,  honei^  wiiid» 
water,  or  foreign  kboiir  and  capital-- 
because  the  same  extent  of  land  will 
yield  the  same  quantity  of  produce— 
because  the  same  number  of  labourers 
will  do  the  same  quantity  of  work — 
because  twenty  shillings'  worth  of  la-* 
bour  will  often  suffice,  for  twenty 
pounds'  worth  of  good&— because,  in 
fine,  most  of  the  leading  ingredients 
in  the  price  of  everything,  are  not  af- 
fected Dy  the  fluctuations  in  this  price 
— it  is  from  this  that  high  prices  be- 
nefit, and  low  ones  injure,  almost 
every  individual  in  the  community. 
The  rise  or  fall,  falls  wholly  on  our 
own  wages  and  profits  of  capital; 
these  constitute  but  a  trifling  part  of 
the  whole  price  of  most  commoditiesi, 
and  therefore  a  rise  or  fall  of  twenty 
or  thirty  per  cent  in  this  whole  price, 
will  often  raise  or  sink  wages  and  pro- 
fits fifty  or  one  hundred  per  cent. 

To  disprove  this,  it  must  be  proved  • 
that  a  rise  in  com,  not  only  raise* 
other  things,  but  raises  them  in  an 
equal  degree.  It  must  be  proved,  that 
if  the  ouarter  of  wheat  rise  from  sixty 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty  shillingSy 
the  price  of  raw  cotton,  &c.  must  be 
doubled  abroad,  the  taxes  must  be 
raised  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  mil- 
lions, the  pound  of  tea  must  be  raised 
from  eight  to  sixteen  shillings,^  the 
pound  of  tobacco  from  four  to  eight 
shillings,  the  yard  of  broad  doth  from 
thirty  to  sixty  shillings,  the  dozen  of 

f>ort  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  shiU 
ings.  See,  &c.  No  such  disproof  will 
we  think  be  offered  us ;  and  if  it  can- 
not be  offered,  a  rise  in  agricultunl 
produce  must  raise  the  profits  and 
wages  of  the  Agriculturists.  If  a  rise 
in  corn  raise  other  things  at  all,  it 
must  raise  the  wages  and  profits  of  the 
merchants  and  manufacturers,  for  it 
is  almost  solely  upon  them  that  it 
operates. 

It  is  demonstrable  to  all,  that  the 
Agriculturists  can  only  dispose  of  a 
certain  quantity  of  produce  in  the 
year — that  in  reality  they  exchange 
It  for  merchandise  and  manufactures 
— >that  if  the  price  be  reduced  one 
half,  tliey  cannot  bring  more  to  mar- 
ket, and  they  can  only  consume  half 
the  quantity  of  merchandize  and  nia- 
nufacturea  If  half  the  populaticm 
strike  one  half  from  its  consumption- 
of  certain  commodities,  the  other  half 
must  raise  its  consumption  of  them  by 
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the  same  anuMint,  ox  the  whole  con*,  raanu&cturer^whoearryon  this  trade, 
sumption  must  be  redact*  A  reduc*  are  merely  the  agents  to  this  oonsump* 
tion  of  fifty  per  cent  to  the  Agricul-  tion  of  the  whole  country ;  and  not  by 
turisty  could  not,  on  account  of  the  them^  but  by.  the  consumption^  the 
bidcer^  butcher^  &c,  reduce  bread  and  trade  is  regulated, 
animal  food  to  the  town  consumer  The  system  which  thus  compelled 
more  than  thirty  per  cent^  and  there-  the  bodies  to  buy  of  each  other — 
fore,  if  the  merchants  and  manufactu-  which  thus  prohibited  the  nation  as 
rers  could  keep  their  wages  aiid  gene-  a  whole  from  buying  anything  of 
xsl  prices  unaltered,  their  increase  of  other  nations,  saye  such  articles  as  it 
consumption  in  merchandise  and  ma-  really  needed,  either  for  consumption 
nufactures  would  do  little  more  than  or  profitable  re-sale-— is  now  destroyed, 
coyer  half  the  diminution  on  the  part  as  one  of  error  and  injury.  The  Agri- 
of  the  Agriculturists.  The  whole  con-  culturists,  and  the  different  diyisioTis 
sumption  of  the  country  would  of  of  the  traders,  may  now  buy  their 
course  be  greatly  reduced ;  yast  num-  manufactures  of  other  nations.  The 
hers  of  them  would  be  thrown  out  of  traders  are  still  compelled  to  buy  solely 
employment,  and  this  would  throw  of  the  Agriculturists,  but  the  compul- 
yast  numbers  more  out  of  employ-  sion  is  to  be  soon  remoyed.  Ministers 
ment ;  gluts  would  reduce  their  wages  declared,  in  the  last  Session  of  Parlia- 
and  profits  to  the  lowest  point,  and  of  ment,  that  the  trade  in  com  ought  to 
necessity  their  sales  to  the  lowest  point  be  made  free  in  the  present  one,  and 
likewise.  If  a  rise  in  com  raise  all  they  now  declare  that  this  ought  to  be 
other  things,  a  fall  in  it  as  certainly  done  in  the  first  fayourable  moment, 
reduces  them ;  the  rise,  by  increasing  Sentence  has  been  pronounced — ^the 
trade  and  employment  for  labour,  executioner  is  preparing  for  the  dis- 
raises  the  wages  and  profits  of  the  charge  of  his  functions — and  when  the 
trading  body  more  than  it  ought  in  quarter  of  wheat  shall  rise  to  seyenty 
proportion ;  and  the  fall,  by  diminish-  shillings,  the  death-stroke  will  be 
mg  trade  and  employment  for  labour,  giyen  to  the  agriculture  of  England, 
sinks  such  wages  and  profits  more  The  trade  in  com  is  already  free,  so 
than  it  ought  in  proportion.  The  truth  far  as  re^Eu^s  intention,  and  we  shall 
of  this  is  attested  by  the  whole  of  ex-  speak  accordingly, 
perience.  The  destroyers  of  this  system  de- 
By  compelling  the  two  bodies  to  dare  that  its  destruction,  and  the 
buy  exclusively  of  each  other,  we  haye>  establishment  of  their  new  liberal  one, 
in  the  first  place,  carried  the  number  were  called  for  by  the  wealth,  trade, 
of  our  merchants  and  manufacturers  and  proqierity  of  the  empire.  We 
to  the  highest  point ;  we  possess  fiur  will  now  glance  at  this  new  liberal 
more  of  them  in  projpcxrtion.  than  any  system,  which  is  the  perfection  of  po- 
other  nation.  This  has  enabled  us  to  htical  economy  and  phdoeophj— which 
get  our  superabundant  land. into  cul-  is  to  proye,  that  Mr  Huskisson  and 
tiyation,  and  to  secure  to  our  Agricul-  Mr  Robinson  are  first-rate  statesmen, 
turists  good  prices  constantly.  This  and  that  all  who  before  them  conduct- 
has  operated  to  multiply  the  traders  ed  our  commercial  afiairs  were  dolts 
still  more,  and  to  secure  to  them  good  and  driyellers. 
[vices  constantly.  The  fruit  of  the  If  a  grocer  buy  more  sugar  than  he 
whole  is,  consumption  is  far  greats  can  sell,  he  brings  himself  to  poverty 
here  than  in  any  other  part .  of  the  by  it-4f  the  farmer,  who  has  nothing 
world.  Notwithstanding  the  condition  but  com  to  sell,  buy  com  and  there- 
of a  part  of  Ireland,  our  twenty  mil-  b^  render  his  own  unsaleable,  he  ruins 
lions  of  souls  perhaps  consume  as  great  himself—- if  the  labourer  buy  the  la- 
a  quantity  of  agricultural  produce,  hour  of  others,  instead  of  selling  his 
merchandise,  and  manufactures,  as  own,  he  reduces  himself  to  starvation, 
sixty  millions  of  any  other  people.  The  principle  is  the  same  to  the  na- 
From  this  immense  consumption,  tion,  as  to  the  individual.  The  latter 
which  originated  with,  and  is  regula-  may  be  trusted  for  avoiding,  but  the 
ted  by,  the  Agriculturists,  flows  our  former  is  very  liable  to  fall  into,  the 
foreign  trade.  If  we  cannot  consume,  error.  The  nation  is  composed  of 
we  cannot  buy ;  and  if  we  cannot  buy,  bodies,  each  of  which  subsists  by  the 
we  cannot  sell.    The  merchants  and  sale  of  its  separate  commodities ;  and 
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one  body  maj  often  think-  it  its  in- 
terest to  supply  the  community  from 
abroad  with  a  commodity^  from  the 
production  of  whicfa^  here,  another 
body  draws  its  subsistence.  The  mer- 
chants may  think  it  their  interest  to 
import  foreign  silks  to  the  ruin  of  our 
silk  manufacturers,  or  foreign  com,  to 
the  ruin  of  our  agriculturists.  They 
may  import  foreign  manufactures  and 
com  until  they  render  a  large  part  of 
our  labour  unsaleable,  and  greatly 
depress  the  price  of  the  remainder. 
A  oody  of  only  a  few  thousands  may 
bring  that  into  the  market  from 
abroad,  \?hich  will  render  ten  millions 
unable  to  sell  the  commodities  from 
which  they  draw  their  bread,  except 
at  ruinously  losing  prices.  To  prevent 
this  was  the  object  of  the  old  system. 
It  prohibited  one  body  from  buying 
what  would  ruin  another:  it  prohi- 
bited the  nation,  as  a  whole,  from 
buying  what  it  did  not  need — from 
buying  what,  practically,  it  could  nei- 
ther consume  nor  sell  again — ^from 
destroying  its  own  market  and  inju- 
ring and  ruining  itself.  These  were 
the  only  restrictions  that  it  imposed. 

The  new  system  is,  of  course,  di- 
rectly the  reverse,  and  these  are  the 
only  restrictions  that  it  removes.  Corn 
and  manufactures  are  almost  the  only 
things  that,  as  a  nation,  we  have  to 
sell ;  and  its  object  is  to  enable  us  to 
buy  corn  and  manufactures  which  we 
actually  do  not  need,  which,  in  reality, 
we  can  neither  consume  nor  sell  again, 
and  which  must  ruin  our  market  as 
sellers. 

As  a  nation,  we  draw  a  consider- 
able part  of  our  subsistence  from  the 
sale  of  silks,  we  have  of  these  a  pro- 
fusion, and  we  want  to  sell  them,  and 
not  to  buy  others.  Yet,  by  means  of 
this  system^  we  are  about  to  buy  im- 
mense quantities  of  silks  of  other  na- 
tions, and  we  are  told  that  this  will 
greatly  increase  the  sale  of  our  own 
^ks.  How  will  this  miraculous  in- 
crease of  sale  be  obtained  ?  The  French 
manufacturers  are  to  take  commodi- 
ties of  us  in  exchange  for  their  silks ; 
and  this  is  to  cause  such  an  increase 
of  trade  as  will  take  off  not  only  all 
their  silks,  but  an  additional  quantity 
of  our  own.  That  any  Minister,  any 
man  of  common  sense — any  cobbler, 
should  believe  this,  is  amazing.   . 

Suppose  a  Frenchman  bring  a  thou* 
sand  pounds'  worth  of  silks,  and  even 
take  manufisictures,  for  instance,  wool- 


lens, in  exchange,  does  any  man  iln»- 
gine,  that  those  wh<Nn  the  manufius- 
turing,  &c.  of  the  wooUena  should 
from  first  to  last  employ,  would  be 
enabled,  by  the  sale  of  diis  one  ihoa- 
sand  pounds'  worth,  to  consume  one 
thousand  guineas'  worth  of  silks  ?  Can 
any  man  believe,  that  if  this  country 
could  sell  to  France  cottons  and  wool- 
lens of  the  value  of  five  millions,  in 
return  for  silks  of  the  same  valne,  it 
could  consume  not  only  all  these  sOks, 
but  an  additional  quantity  of  onr  own  f* 
If  we  must  believe  it,  we  masted  ne- 
cessity believe,  that  the  more  an  aii- 
tide  abounds,  the  greater  will  be  the 
demand  for  it ;  and  that  the  demand 
would  be  destroyed  by  scarcity'— we 
must  believe,  that  if,  by  any  magical 
process,  we  could  instantly  double  the 
number  of  our  own  silk-manufacta- 
rers,  they  would  then  be  unable  .to 
supply  the  nation— we  must  believe, 
that  if  our  suffering  merchants  and 
manufacturers  would  only  double 
their  stocks,  demand  would  immedi« 
ately  remove  their  embarrassments. 

Tlie  truth  is,  that  if  this  nation 
should  thus  buy  foreign  silks  of  the 
value  of  five  millions,  and  if  the  sole 
of  the  cottons  and  woollens  should  be 
a  clear  addition  to  its  general  sale  of 
these  articles,  it  would  not  be  able  to 
add  a  quarter  of  a  million  to  its  con- 
sumption of  silks.  The  rest  would 
render  an  equal  portion  of  our  own 
unsaleable,  and  glut  the  market  But, 
in  reality,  the  sale  of  these  cottons  and 
woollens  would  rather  diminish  than 
augment  our  consumption  of  silks; 
we  have  at  present  more  silks  than  we 
can  consume,  and  therefore  the  wages 
of  labour  and  capital  gained  by  the 
foreign  manufacturers  would  .be  lost 
by  our  own.  Of  course,  the  general 
sales  of  the  country,  notwithstanding 
the  sale  of  the  cottons  and  woollens, 
would  at  the  best  continue  the 
same,  and-  the  consumption  of  silks 
would  not  be  increased.  Full  five 
millions'  worth  of  our  own  silks  would 
be  rendered  unsaleable,  or,  at  any 
rate,  our  manufacturers  would  lose  afi 
the  wages  of  labour  and  capital  that 
the  manufacturing  of  five  millions' 
worth  of  silk  would  yield.  The  bar- 
gain would  in  reality  be  this-*we 
should  buy  five  millions'  worth  of  fo- 
reign silks  with  five  millions'  worth  of 
cottons  and  woollens,  and  in  oonseo 
quence  we  should  be  compelledvirtu-- 
ally  to  destroy  nearly  four  millions' 
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worth  of  our  own  silks^  We  should 
dolike  the  spirit-merchant  who  should 
buy  a  gallon  of  Hollands  with  a  ^« 
Ion  of  brandy^  and  who  in  conse- 
quence  would  be  compdled  to  pour 
nearly  a  gallon  of  his  own  Hollands, 
of  equal  value,  into  the  street.  The 
transaction,  at  the  best,  would  cause 
us  a  dead  loss  of  nearly  four  millions, 
but  from  the  great  glut  which  it  would 
create^  it  would  likely  enough  cause 
one  of  perhaps  ten  miUions. 

It  is  asserted,  that  if  our  manufac- 
turers be  thrown  out  of  employment 
by  our  buying  silks  abroad,  sucn  buy- 
ing will  sufficiently  increaser  other 
tnules  to  employ  them.  This  is  false, 
for  such  buymg  will  not  increase  other 
trades  in  the  least.  If  other  trades  do 
not  buy  of  our  silk  manufacturers,  the 
latter  cannot  buy  of  them.  Other 
trades  will  lose  even  more  business 
amidst  our  own  manufacturers,  than 
they  will  gain  amidst  the  foreign  ones, 
and  therefore-  their  business  will  be 
decreased  rather  than  increased.  If 
our  buying  of  other  nations  throw  the 
whole  of  our  own  manufacturers  out 
4)f  employment,  it  will  not  enable 
other  trades  as  a  whole  to  employ  a 
single  additional  workman,  or  pound 
of  capital.  The  foreign  manufactures 
may  at  the  first — we  believe  they  will 
do  no  such  thing — keep  other  trades 
at  their  present  point,  but  they  will 
merely  buy  of  them  what  would  other- 
wise have  been  bought  by  our  own 
manufacturers.  Other  trades  cannot 
possibly  inerease  their  business,  un- 
less it  can  be  proved  that  our  own 
manufacturers  must  always  buy  to  the 
same  amount  of  other  trades,  whether 
they  have  employment  or  not.  If  the 
latter  be  thrown  out  of  emplojnnent, 
they  must,  so  far  as  regards  other 
traaes,  remain  constantly  out  of  em- 
ployment. If  they  could  force  them- 
selves into  other  trades,  they  would 
displace  in  them  capital  and  labour 
equal  to  the  amount  of  their  own. 

If,  therefore,  we  should  buy  all  our 
silks  abroad,  the  case  a^  the  first  would 
sjtand  thus: — Other  trades  might  be 
able  to  employ  about  their  present 
amount  of  capital  and  labour,  but  the 
whole  capital  and  labour  of  the  silk 
trade  would  be  deprived  of  employ- 
ment altogether.  If  we  assume,  that 
in  average  times  the  half-million  of 
isouls  whom  the  trade  employs,  mas- 
ters and  servants,  old  and  young,  re<« 


cdire  fifteen  shillings  each  per  weds 
on  the  average,  fi*om  the  sale  of  la- 
bour, or  the  profits  of  capital,  they 
woi^  lose  about  twenty  millions  an« 
nusJly. '  The  nation  as  a  whole  would 
receive  annually  about  twenty. mil- 
lions less  from  the  sale  of  its  labour, 
and  the  employment  of  its  capital. 
These  five  hundred  thousand  souls 
would  be  perfectly  useless;  if  they 
should  not  emigrate,  the  greater  part 
would  have  to  be  supported  by  poor- 
rates  drawn  from  the  other  trades ; 
and  this,  with  the  depression  of  wages 
which  they  would  cause,  would  soon 
greatly  reduce  the  other  trades,,  and 
throw  numbers  in  them  out  of  em- 
ployment. / 

This  is  applicable  to  the  part  as  well 
as  the  whole.  If  a  portion  of  the  silk 
manufacturers  be  thrown  out  of  em« 
ployment,  the  same  consequences  must 
follow  in  proportion.  It  is  equally  ap- 
plicable to  every  other  trade,  in  which 
our  own  manufacturers  can  plentifully 
supply  us.  In  proportion  as  foreign 
manufactures  may  be  brought  into 
this  country,  in  the  same  proportion 
must  our  own  manufacturers  be  thrown 
permanently  out  of  employment.  It  is 
inevitable.  The  individual  who  di- 
vides his  business  between  two  tailors, 
does  not  thereby  wear  more  clothes ; 
and  the  nation  that  divides  its  business 
between  its  own  and  foreign  manufac- 
turers, does  not  thereby  consume  more 
manufactures,  or  employ  a  greater 
portion  of  manufacturing  capital  and 
labour.  We  buy  our  sugar  of  various 
islands,  but  we  do  not  from  this  sell 
more  goods,  or  buy  more  sugar  than 
we  should,  were  we  to  buy  solely  of 
one,  provided  this  one  could  fully  sup- 
ply us  at  the  same  price.  If  any  one  of 
these  islands  can  only  sell  sugar  to- 
ourselves,  the  loss  of  our  business* 
would  ruin  it,  and  deprive  it  of  the 
ability  to  buy  of  us.  The  loss  of  a  part 
of  our  business  would  injure  it  in  pro- 
portion. If  the  importing  of  foreign 
silks  will  multiply  silk  manufacturers 
in  this  country,  how  does  it  happen- 
that  our  exports  of  manufactures  do- 
not  multiply  manufacturers  in  the- 
countries  to  which  we  send  them^ 
How  does  it  happen  that  our  woollens^ 
do  not  fill  America  with  woollen  ma- 
nufacturers ?  How  does  it  happen  that 
our  cottons  have  not  filled  India  with 
cotton  maniifacturers  ?  How  does  it. 
happen,  that  if  two  shoemakers  settle? 
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in  a  village  irhidi  hiu  preriouslv  been 
only  able  to  employ  one^  they  uo  not 
enable  it  to  employ  three  shoemakers  ? 
If  our  merchants  were  at  this  ino- 
ment  to  import  on  speculation^  large 
quantities  of  raw  cotton,  timber^  wine. 
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hour !   Can  the  doctrine  need  ftutber 
refutation? 

As  a  nation,  we  buy  of  other  na^ 
tions  with  commodities ;  and  we  must 
therefore  look^  not  only  at  the  nrioe 
of  what  we  buy,  but  at  the  pront  we 


and  tallow,  what  would  be  said  of    make  on  what  we  giro  in  exdiange. 


them  ?  Lord  Liverpool  would  shake 
with  horror  over  their  ''mad specula- 
tions."  Yet  at  this  very  instant.  Lord 
Liverpool,  Mr  Canning,  Mr  Huskis- 
son,  and,  for  anything  that  we  know 
to  the  contrary,  the  rest  of  the  mini- 
sters, fdded  by  Parliament,  are  ac- 
tually engaged  in  that  maddest  of  all 


When  we  buy  with  manufactures,  we 
buy  with  that  which  has  previously 
enabled  us  to  sell  much  labour,  &c 
that  we  otherwise  should  not  have 
sold ;  when  we  buy  witil  raw  pro- 
duce, we  buy  widi  that  which  is  per- 
haps brought  and  carried  away  in  fo- 
reign ships,  and  which  merely  leaves 


mad  speculations,"  the  bringing  of    us  the  merchant's  per  centime.    If  we 


an  immense  qmmtity  of  foreign  silks 
and  gloves  into  the  market,  when  the 
silk  and  glove  trades  are  crushed  un- 
der overstocks,  which  are  perfectly 
unsaleable !  While  they  are  declaim- 
ing against  others  for  causing  a  tem- 
porary glut,  they  are  labouring  to  sub- 
ject whole  trades  to  the  ruin  of  an 
eternal  glut !  We  dare  not  trust  our- 
selves to  comment  on  these  things; 
but  in  the  name  of  our  sufiering  coun- 
try—in the  name  of  our  starving  coun- 
trymen, who  are  compelled  to  filch 
refuse-potatoes  and  grains  from  the 
very  swine— we  protest  against  the 
system  of  frenzy,  confiscation,  and 
iniquity,  from  which  they  have  origi- 
nated. 

But  then  we  are  told  that  the  fo- 
reigner can  sell  silks  cheaper  than  the 
Englishman— that  we  ought  to  buy 
where  we  can  buy  the  cheapest — that 
we  ought  to  buy  of  foreign  producers, 
if  they  can  take  lower  prices  than  our 
own.    The  doctrine  is  worthy  of  the 

?itiful  drivellers  who  promulgate  it. 
t  places  on  the  same  level  everything 
that  we  may  buy,  evervthing  that  we 
may  buy  with,  and  all  of  whom  we 
may  buy.  For  a  part  of  the  nation  to 
buy  of  other  countries  raw  cotton,  tea, 
and  such  other  articles  as  the  whole 
needs,  is  precisely  the  same  thing  as 
for  it  to  buy  com,  silks,  and  such  odier 
articles,  as  would  ruin,  first  half  the 
nation,  and  then  the  whole !  It  is  just 
as  advantageous  for  us  to  buy  dheap 
labour  abroad,  that  our  own  may  be 
without  a  market,  or  to  sell  our  own 
at  a  high  price !  It  is  as  beneficial  for 
the  mechanic  to  buy  bread  at  a  penny 
per  pound  with  a  little  money  that  he 
may  have  savctl,  and  thereby  keep 
himself  idle,  as  it  is  for  him  to  buy  it 
at  twopence  per  pound  with  his  la- 


make  a  purchase  of  £10,000  abroad, 
and  pay  with  manu&ctures,  these  per- 
haps have  enabled  us  to  pay  duties, 
and  sell  labour,  &c.  to  th^  amount  of 
£5000 ;  if  we  pay  with  raw  produce^ 
this  perhaps  has  only  enabled  us  to  sdl 
the  labour  of  capital  to  the  value  of 
£500.   When  we  Duy  our  silks  of  our 
own  manufacturers,  we  pay  for  them 
with  heavily-taxed  commodities  and 
manufiu^tures,— -with  high-priced  ooru, 
labour,  &c. ;  when  we  buy  them  of 
the  French  ones,  we  pay  for  them  with 
raw  produce.    It  would  be  far  the 
cheapest  for  us,  as  a  nation,  to  buy  of 
the  former,  even  though  they  should 
charge  double  the  prices  of  the  latter. 
If  we  should  buy  French  silks  with 
raw  produce,  and  import  them  duty 
free,  how  would  this  operate  ?  It  would 
disable  our  manufactmrers  fbr  paying 
taxes  and  buying  of  the  other  part  H 
the  community.  This  other  part  would 
have  its  taxes  raised ;  it  would  sell  less 
labour  and  commodities ;  it  would,  in 
appearance,  buy  silks  a  UtUe  cbjeapisr^ 
but,  in  r^ty,  it  would  buy  thcan 
much  dearer.  Ifwe  should  buy  them 
with  manufactures,  and  raise  tnem  by 
dutv  to  the  price  of  our  own,  tfaut 
could  only  make  them  cheaper  in  ap- 
pearance, by  keeping  the  market  coqh 
stantly  glutted,  and  destroying  the 
consumption  of  our  manufactures.   It 
Would,  in  reality,  raise  very  greatly 
the  price  of  silks.    The  benefit  deri- 
ved from  the  manufactures  given  in 
exchange  would  be,  as  we  nave  al- 
ready said,  nothing.  A  million's  wortli 
of  foreign  silks  in  the  year  would  ke^ 
the  market,  profusely  suppiHed  as  it 
already  is,  constantlv  glutted  ;  and  if 
this  should  reduce  tne  consumption  of 
our  manufacturers  three  shUhngs  per 
week  each — ^it  would  reduce  it  miicb 
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mare^— ^thdr  whole  eonsumpftion  would 
be  reduced  about  four  millions.  The 
lofls  in  revenue  alone  would  be  nearly 
equal  to  the  value  of  the  manufac- 
tures exported.  To  bum  these  ma- 
nufiictures  would  be  far  less  injurious 
to  us  as  a  nation^  than  to  buy  foreign 
dlks  with  them. 

The  merchants  and  manufacturers 
may  buy  corn  much  cheaper  abroad 
than  at  home ;  but  if  they  buy  the 
foreign  corn,  they  must  very  greatly 
reduce  the  consumption  of  our  own 
corn-growers.  They  will  sell  far  less 
of  goods  and  labour;  their  prices  will 
be  greatly  reduced,  and  their  cheap 
foreign  corn  will  be,  in  reality,  infi- 
nitely dearer  to  tliem  than  the  dear 
com  of  England. 

,  A  nation,  like  an  individual,  must 
buy  where  it  can  buy  the  cheapest ; 
but  then  it  must  only  buy  what  it 
needs  as  a  whole,  and  it  must  buy  on 
the  grand  principle  of  barter ;  it  must 
look  at  the  profit  gained  by  what  it 
gives  in  exchange,  as  well  as  at  the 
price  of  what  it  buys.  Wheat  is  cheap 
to  the  labourer  at  ten  guineas  the 
quarter,  if  he  can  buy  it  with  labour 
at  the  rate  of  ten  guineas  per  week ; 
it  is  dear  to  him  at  twenty  shillings 
the  quarter,  if  he  can  only  buy  it  with 
labour  at  the  rate  of  twentypence  per 
week.  For  a  nation  like  this  to  buy 
of  other  nations,  solely  because  their 
prices  are  lower  than  i^  own,  corn, 
manufactured  silks,  cottons,  woollens, 
&C. — articles  which  it  has  in  abun- 
dance, and  from  the  sale  of  which  it 
draws  its  subsistence, — is  preciselv  the 
same  thing,  as  for  aiabourer  to  tnrow 
himself  out  of  employment  by  hiring 
another  in  his  stead,  solely  because 
the  other  will  take  lower  wages  thaii 
himself.  In  both  cases,  ruin  and  star- 
vation must  follow. 

So  much  for  the  benefit  to  be  gain- 
ed by  the  purchasing  of  cheap  foreign 
manufactures.  But  then  it  is  argued 
that  such  purchasing  will  compel  uose 
nations  to  buy  our  own  manufactures, 
which  now  exclude  the  latter  from 
their  market.  This  is  abundantly  re- 
futed by  the  fact,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing our  immense  exports  of  manufac- 
tures, we  have  never  found  it  neces- 
sary to  take  foreign  manufactures  in  ex- 
change. In  reality,  such  purchasing  will 
diminish,  and  not  increase,  our  exports 
of  manufactures.  In  proportion  as  fo- 
reigners may  supply  us  with  silks,  cot- 
tons, &c,  in  the  same  proportion  must 
Vol.  XIX. 


the  home-sales  of  our  own  manufko 
tures  be  reduced;  in  proportion  as 
this  home-trade  may  be  reduced,  in 
the  same  proportion  must  our  manu- 
facturers reduce  their  purchases  of  the 
raw  article,  and  their  export  of  manu- 
factures to  buy  it  with.  In  the  same 
proportion  in  which  our  home  trade 
may  pass  into  the  hands  of  foreign 
manufacturers,  in  the  same  propor- 
tion must  our  foreign  trade  pass  into 
their  hands. 

How,  then,  will  the  operation  of  the 
new  system  amidst  the  traders  a^ct 
the  Agriculturists  ?  In  proportion  as 
we  may  buy  manufactures  abroad,  we 
shall  retrograde  to  the  point  from 
which  agriculture  started.  If  we  buy 
the  whole  of  our  manufactures  of  other 
countries,  our  manufacturers  must  be 
useless,  and  agriculture  must  be  ruin- 
ed. If  we  buy  half,  half  the  manu« 
facturets  must  be  deprived  of  employ- 
ment ;  if  they  remain  in  the  country, 
they  must  form  a  destructive  burden 
to  the  rest,  and  the  Agriculturists  ;  if 
they  emigrate,  a  vast  portion  of  our 
land  must  be  thrown  out  of  cultiva- 
tion. In  the  same  degree  in  which 
we  may  buy  manufactures  abroad,  in 
the  same  degree  must  our  manufeic- 
turers  be  permanently  deprived  of  em- 
ployment, and  reduced  m  number,— 
and  in  the  same  degree  must  the  con- 
sumption and  {Hice  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce be  diminished.  The  Agricul- 
turists, therefore,  have,  as  much  in- 
terest in  opposing  a  free  trade  in  ma- 
nufactures as  the  manufacturers.  It 
is  far  more  beneficial  to  them  to  buy 
dear  manufactures,  w^th  dear  com  and 
cattle,  than  cheap  ones  with  cheap 
corn  and  cattle. 

We  will  now  look  at  the  fruits  which 
a  free  trade  in  com  must  yield  to  the 
merchants  and  manufacturers. 

Our  Agriculturists,  we  believe,  when 
wheat  is  at  three  pounds  per  quarter^ 
buy  annually  merchandise  and  manu-t 
factures  to  the  value  of  nearly  two  htm- 
dred  millions.  Some  com-farmers  de- 
pend largely  on  the  sale  of  wheat,  and 
others  sell  very  little  of  it,  but  depend 
chiefly  on  other  things.  We  tnink 
we  may  assume,  that  on  the  average, 
each"^  receives  three  times  as  much 
from  the  sale  of  sheep,  and  other  live 
stock>  barley,  oats,  and  black  com, 
wool,  poultry,  butter,  &c.  as  from  the 
sale  of  wheat.  It  is  estimated,  that 
each  member  of  theoommunity,on  the 
average,  consumes  a  quarter  of  wheat 
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in  the  year ;  and  if  we  take  those  who 
do  not  belong  to  the  agricultural  body 
at  eleven  millions^  their  purchases  of 
wheat  alone  must  amount  to  thirty- 
three  millions  annually.  Four  times 
this  amount  will  give  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two  millions  as  the  annual  sales 
of  the  corn-farmers.  To  this  must  be 
added  the  sales  from  the  grazing  farms 
of  Britain  and  Ireland,  from  the  pas- 
ture and  garden-land  round  the  towns^ 
and  the  sums  received  by  the  cottagers 
for  their  vegetables^  fruit,  &c.  If  we 
assume,  that  on  the  average  each  of 
the  eleven  millions  consumed  flour^ 
shambles  meat,  poultry,  butter,  eggs, 
vegetables,  and  home-produced  lea- 
ther, woollens,  tallow,  &c.  for  which 
the  Agriculturist  receives  seven  shil- 
lings weekly,  this  brings  the  sales  of 
the  Agriculturists  to  about  two  hun- 
dred millions  annually.  It  must  be 
remembered,  too,  that  the  latter  re- 
buy  and  consume  a  vast  portion  of 
their  wool>  hides,  tallow^  &c.  after 
these  are  manufactured.  We  know 
that  we  are  greatly  above  other  esti- 
mates, but  we  think  we  are  not  far 
from  the  truth. 

This  is  the  lever  which  puts  the 
merchants  and  manufacturers  in  mo- 
tion ;  without  it,  they  could  not  exist. 
The  Agriculturists  buy  annually  of 
them  about  two  hundred  millions' 
worth  of  merchandise  and  manufac- 
tures^ and  this  enables  them  to  trade 
with  other  nations,  to  employ  each 
other^  to  buy  of^  and  sell  to^  each 
other^  and  to  consume,  not  only  agri- 
cultural produce,  butmerchancuseand 
manufactures  likewise. 

Upon  the  sale  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce^ about  half  our  population  de- 
pends, and  of  course  it  is  infinitely 
the  most  important  of  what,  as  a  na- 
tion, we  have  to  sell.  We  have  abun- 
dance for  our  own  consumption,  and 
if  we  buy  foreign  com,  we  must  there- 
by render  an  equal  portion  of  our  own 
unsaleable  and  worthless.  Yet,  some 
of  the  traders  are  clamouring  for  per- 
mission to  buy  their  corn  of  other  na- 
tions. If  our  Agriculturists  could  not 
sufficiently  supply  them,  and  if  their 
foreig,n  purchases  would  enable  them 
to  consume  all  our  own  corn,  and  all 
the  foreign  com  that  they  might  buy, 
the  clamour  would  not  be  imreason- 
able.  They  do  not,  however,  assert 
that  they  could  consume  more  corn ; 
they  say  that  they  want  to  buy  abroad 
to  make  our  own  corn  cheaper,  and  to 


be  enabled  to  lell  more  maniifacturet 
to  o^er  countries.  J^et  us  see  how 
far  the  opening  of  our  corn-market 
would  satisfy  their  expectations. 

We  cannot  export  com,  and  in  con- 
sequence, if  we  get  a  superabundance 
into  the  country,  it  must  remain  with 
us.  If  at  this  moment,  when  we  have 
as  much  wheat  of  our  own  as  we  can 
consume,  we  were  to  buy  two  millions 
of  quarters  of  foreign  wheat,  at  two 
pounds  per  quarter,  what  would  fol- 
low ?  The  foreign  wheat  would  sup- 
ply two  millions  of  our  population  tor 
a  year.  Granting  that  it  would  be 
paid  for  with  manufactures,  would  the 
four  millions'  worth  of  manufactures 
given  in  payment,  enable  us  to  employ 
an  additional  two  millions  of  popula- 
tion, to  consume  the  additional  two 
millions  of  quarters  of  wheat  ?  No !  it 
would  not  enable  us  to  employ  an  ad- 
ditional fifty  thousand.  Our  manufac- 
turers could  supply  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  manufactures  with  their  present 
workmen.  The  wheat,  or  an  equal 
quantity  of  English  wheat,  would  lie 
in  the  market  perfectly  useless;  it 
could  not  be  consumed  here,  and  it 
could  not  be  sent  abroad  for  rale. 

If  we  buy  corn  abroad,  when  we 
have  as  much  of  our  own  as  we  can 
consume,  it  must  inevitably  cause  a 
glut  in  the  market.  A  glut  in  com  is 
infinitely  more  injurious  than  one  in 
other  things.,  A  glut  in  merchan<« 
disc  and  manufactures  is  soon  got  rid 
of,  by  a  partial  suspension  of  import- 
ing, or  manufacturing ;  but  a  glut  in 
com  must  last  for  two  or  three  years* 
if  not  removed  by  a  bad  harvest.  The 
worse  prices  are,  the  more  com  the 
farmer  endeavours  to  raise ;  and  ruin 
requires  the  time  we  have  stated  to 
render  part  of  the  land  waste,  and  in« 
jure  the  fertility  of  the  remainder. 
Every  one  knows  that  a  glut  in  any 
artide  renders  the  price  of  it  ruinous 
to  the  seller.  If  corn  be  sunk  to  a 
losing  price,  it  sinks  the  price  of  all 
the  produce  of  land,  for  it  compek  the 
farmer  to  force  sales  in  everythmg  that 
he  has  to  sell.  Previously  to  1819,  we 
bought  not  quite  four  millions  of  quar* 
ters  of  foreign  com,  and  this  jeouced 
the  farmer's  prices  more  than  a  third, 
and  plunged  agriculture  into  distreafl, 
which  endured  several  years.^  .  If  we 
should  buy,  in  two  years,  foreign  com 
to  the  value  of  six  millions,  this  wrould 
sink  the  price  of  our  whole  agricul- 
tural produce  at  least  onerfourtbj  far 
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perhaps  four  years.  If  we  assume 
that  our  Agriculturists  annually  sell 
produce  to  tne  amount  of  two  hundred 
millions^  it  would  reduce  this  amount 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions.  The 
case  would  stand  thus^— By  huying 
the  six  millions'  worth  of  foreign  com> 
our  agriculturists  would  have  annual- 
ly^  for  four  years,  fifty  millions  less 
than  they  now  have  for  huying  of  ^e 
merchants  and  manufiicturers.  The 
latter^  hy  selling  the  six  millions'  worth 
of  commodities  ahroad^  lose  the  sale  of 
two  hundred  millions'  worth  at  home. 
E^yery  one  is  ready  to  declaim  against 
oyer-trading,  and  to  enlarge  on  the 
ruinous  nature  of  gluts.  Ministers 
and  Parliament^  at  this  moment,  are 
pouring  the  most  hitter  execrations  on 
those  who,  hy  their  speculations,  have 
brought  a  superabundance  of  various 
commodities  into  the  market.  Now, 
if  the  buying  of  that  which  we  do  not 
want,  which  in  effect  we  can  neither 
consume  nor  sell  again,  and  which  will 
cause  a  glut  in  articles  on  which  half 
the  population  depend,  be  not'  over- 
trading, what  is?  Yet  this  over- 
trading is  to  be  created  by  Parliament 
and  the  Ministry. 

But  then  we  are  told  that  our  light 
lands  ought  to  be  put  out  of  cultiva- 
tion to  enable  us  to  consume  the  fo- 
reign com.  How,  and  when,  are  they 
to  be  put  out  of  cultivation  ?  Is  our 
agriculture  a  thing  so  manageable,  that 
Parliament  can  guide  it  with  a  finger 
and  thumb  ?  Are  the  ministers  to  ram- 
ble through  the  country  with  the  sur- 
veyor's chain  and  offi^t-staff,  to  point 
out  the  acres  that  are  henceforward 
to  be  sacred  from  the  inroads  of 
the  plough  ?  Will  the  owners  and  oc- 
cupiers of  the  light  lands  voluntarily 
cancel  leases,  and  sacrifice  rent,  profits, 
and  livelihood,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community  ?  These  lands  can  only  be 
put  out  of  cultivation  by  the  distress 
of  our  whole  agriculture ;  nothing  else 
could  accomplish  it. 

A  vast  Quantity  of  nonsense  is  put 
forth  touching  these  light  lands.  We 
have,  in  England,  some  land  which  is 
radically  bad,  and  which  no  culture 
could  materially  improve.  When  com 
was  at  the  highest,  no  great  portion  of 
this  land  was  put  under  any  regular 
system  of  cultivation ;  and  we  imagine 
that  hot  much  of  it  is  at  present  under 
the  plough.  Generally  speaking,  the 
light  lands  which  are  under  regular 
cultivation,  are  capable  of  very  great 


improvement.  If  they  yield  less  pro- 
duce than  the  richer  ones,  they  are 
cultivated  at  much  less  expense ;  they 
are,  with  good  management,  yearly 
increasing  in  fertility,  and  it  requires 
no  long  period  of  time  to  raise  them  to 
fair  average  quality.  If  they  be  not 
so  suitable  for  the  growth  of  some 
kinds  of  produce  as  the  richer  lands, 
they  are  more  suitable  than  the  latter 
for  the  growth  of  other  kinds.  Ex- 
cellent management,  and  plentiM 
manuring,  omy  keep  the  best  land 
at  about  the  same  point  of  fertility 
and  value ;  but  they  keep  increasing 
the  fertility  and  value  of  the  light, 
until  they  render  it  good  land.  The 
Economists,  however,  assume  that  the 
light  lands  can  never  be  rendered  any 
better,  and  that  the  return  for  manu- 
ring must  all  be  made  by  a  single  crqp 
— ^but  what  falsehood  do  ^ey  leave 
unpublished  touching  agriculture  ? 

During  the  war,  an  immense  quan« 
tity  of  waste  and  light  land,  whicn  had 
previously  been  almost  worthless,  and 
which,  to* use  a  country  phrase,  had 
scarcely  been  capable  of  maintaining  a 
goose  on  an  acre,  was  brought  under 
regular  cultivation.  No  little  of  this 
is  now  excellent,  and  a  large  part  of 
the  remainder  yields  good  crops,  and 
is  still  improving. 

If  none  but  our  rich  land  is  to  be 
kept  under  the  plough,  a  vast  portion, 
some  say  two-thirds,  of  our  whole 
arable  land,  must  be  thrown  out  of 
cultivation.  The  fact  that  our  richest 
soils  at  present  leave  only  moderate 
profits,  ma^  convince  any  man  ^at 
we  canndt  have  any  large  portion  of 
bad  land  under  culture.  It  is  prepos- 
terous to  imi^ne,  that  by  ceaaiu;  to 
cultivate  a  trifling  extent  jofunprocrac* 
tive  land,  we  should  create  a  sufficient 
vacuum  in  the  market  for  foreign  com* 
To  do  this,  we  must  render  waste  an 
immense  portion  of  land  which  is  rea- 
sonably fertile,  which  is  improving  in 
fertility,  and  which  enables  its  cmti- 
vators  to  live  comfortably,  when  those 
of  the  best  soils  are  only  receiving 
moderate  gains.  Everything  in  ex- 
perience, and  argument,  proves  that 
this  laud  can  only  be  forced  out  of 
cultivation  by  a  glut,  and  ^e  conse- 
quent distress  of  our  whole  agricul- 
ture. Every  farmer  wiH  extract  the 
greatest  quantity  of  com  possible  from 
his  land,  until  he  is  disabled  by  losing 
prices. 
But  then,"  it  is  said  that  agriculture 
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tirill  be  amply  protected.  How  will  it    who  has  seen  the  household  maCntge* 


be  protected  t  A  duty  is  to  be  imposed 
on  foreign  corn,  which,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  market,  will  admit  it  from 
all  the  com  countries  in  the  world, 
and  which  would  admit  it  from  some 
of  them,  if  ^vheat  here  were  reduced 
to  forty  shillings  per  quarter.  What 
does  agriculture  want  protecting  from  ? 
A  glut — the  thing  that  would  inevi- 
tably flow  from  the  importation  of  fo- 
reign com — the  very  thing  that  this 
'*  protection"  would  create !  If  our 
agriculturists  and  manufacturers  were 
unable  to  supply  us,  then  a  proper 
duty  on  foreign  corn  and  manufactures 
to  meet  the  deficiency,  would  be  in 
reality  a  "  protecting  duty ;"  but  when 
they  can  supply  us  abundantly,  a  duty 
to  admit  the  foreign  articles  must  yielci. 


ment  of  people  of  moderate  income, 
and  the  working  classes,  must  be  aware 
that  the  consimaption  of  flonr  flucta* 
ates  very  greatly.  In  1895,  general 
income  was  very  good,  while  the  price 
of  wheat  was  omy  in  proportion  to 
that  of  other  things,  therefore  the  con- 
sumption of  flour  most  have  been 
exceedingly  large.  A  vast  additional 
quantity  of  other  grain  must  have  been 
consumed  in  the  keep  of  horses,  distill- 
ing, malting,  &c.  Yet  notwidistand- 
ing  this,  we  have  now  plenty  of  com, 
with  the  exception  of  barley,  of  which 
the  last  crop  was  a  bad  one.  The  last 
crop  of  wheat  was  an  abundant  one, 
and  when  the  harvest  was  secured, 
we  had  a  large  quantity  of  old  com  in 
the  markets.    In  our  judgment,  the 


not  protection,  but  ruin.     It  is  one  of    glut  was  got  rid  of,  and  room  was  made 


the  hateful  characteristics  of  the  "new 
system,"  that,  while  it  pretends  to 
^ve,  it  destroys  protection ;  it  removes 
every  security  against  gluts,  and,  by 
augmenting  supply,  or  diminishing 
consumption,  subjects  everything  to 
their  ravages.  It  professes  to  give 
protection  to  the  silk  manufacturer,  at 
the  moment  when  it  is  plunging  him 
into  bankruptcy  with  foreign  silks; 
and  to  the  farmer,  at  the  very  moment 
when  it  is  preparing  his  ruin,  by 
bringing  foreign  corn  into  the  only 
market  that  he  has,  and  which  he  can 
fully  supply.  This  system  has  nothing 
open  and  straightforward  about  it — it 
is  one  of  pitiful  delusions  from  begin- 
ning to  end — whether  it  have  origi- 
nated with  Jew  or  Frenchman,  ivc 
know  not,  but  it  certainly  shows  few 
marks  of  English  parentage. 

We  say  that,  putting  out  of  sight 
bad  harvests,  the  expectation  of  which 
is  not  made  the  pretext  for  opening 
the  ports,  the  importation  of  foreign 
com  must  inevitably  cause  a  glut,  and 
plunge  our  agriculture  into  ruin.  The 
importing  of  not  quite  four  millions  of 
quarters  of  foreign  corn,  previously  to 
1819,  caused  a  destructive  glut,  which 
only  began  to  disappear  in  1824.  Du- 
ring the  long  term  of  its  continuance, 
there  were,  we  tliink,  two  short  har- 
vests, and  land  in  general,  from  the 
diminished  means  of  the  farmer,  kept 
regularly  falling  off'  in  fertility.  We 
conceive  that,  in  the  last  year,  far 
more  com  was  consumed  in  this  coun- 
try than  in  any  former  year.  Every 
one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  va- 
riety of  uses  to  which  flour  is  put,  and 


in  the  market  for  the  bonded  foreign 
wheat,  in  the  last  summer,  much  less 
by  the  increase  of  population  and  con- 
sumption, than  by  tne  falling  off  of 
production.  We  believe  that  consider- 
ably less  corn  will  be  consumed  in  the 
present  year  than  was  consumed,  in 
the  last  one,  and  that  we  have  much 
more  wheat  than  we  shall  be  able  to 
consume  before  harvest.  Our  farmers, 
in  the  last  two  years,  have  recovered 
their  means;  much  land  that  had 
been  thrown  out  of  cultivation  has 
been  again  brought  into  it ;  land,  in 
general,  has  had  its  fertility  greatly 
restored ;  and  we  are  pretty  sure  that 
our  produce  of  com  will,  with  the 
same  seasons,  be  now  greater  by  one- 
eighth  than  it  has  been  for  some  years. 
We  have  just  opened  our  ports  to  the 
farmers  of  Canada.  If  land  will  yield 
at  present  only  one-eighteenth  or  one- 
twentieth  more  than  it  yielded  two 
or  three  years  ago,  the  increase  in 
wheat  will  be  as  much  as  can  be  con- 
sumed by  an  additional  million  of  in- 
habitants. When  we  look  at  all  this, 
we  are  convinced  that  this  country 
must  at  this  moment,  with  an  average 
season,  produce  as  much  com  as  it 
can  consume.  For  the  first  few  yean 
of  the  future,  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion cannot,  we  presume,  be  taken  at 
so  much  as  300,000  yearly ;  and  this 
can  be  abundantly  supplied  by  Ae 
increased  produce  of  our  inferior  soili^ 
the  new  land  taken  into  cultivation, 
and  the  importations  from  Canada. 

It  is  avowed  that  the  prdtecting 
duty  is  to  be  such  as  will  considerably 
sink  the  present  price  of  corn— ^as  will 
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admit  foreign  corn  from  «11  parts  8q 
long  as  prices  remain  what  tney  are. 
If  the  ports  were  now  opened^  what 
would  follow?  The  speculators  in 
English  cdm  would  entirdy  forsake 
the  market^  and  the  factors^  millers^ 
&c.  would  hold  the  least  portion  of  it 
possible :  all^  not  wanted  for  imme- 
diate use^  would  lie  wholly  on  the 
hands  of  the  farmers.  The  latter 
would  have  the  utmost  dijQScuIty  in 
effecting  sales ;  they  would  obtain  bad 
prices;  they  would  sell  as  litde  as 
possible^  with  the  yiew  of  sustaining 
prices^  and  in  the  hope  that  a  bad 
harvest^  or  some  other  cause^  might 
give  a  turn  to  the  market ;  they  pos- 
sess the  means  of  holding  for  a  season^ 
and  many  of  them  could  obtain  a  short 
postponement  of  the  rent-day.  While 
everything,  on  the  one  hand,  would 
thus  conspire  to  keep  the  English  corn 
from  sale^  the  production  of  it,  for  at 
least  the  first  year,  would  go  on  as 
vigorously  as  ever.  On  the  other  bond, 
foreign  corn  is  a  favourite  article  with 
the  merchants — the  first  at  market 
would  be  pretty  sure  to  pay  well,  and 
abundance  of  it  would  be  eagerly 
shipped  from  all  parts  in  the  first  mo- 
ment. For  some  time,  the  holders  of 
it  would  regularly  undersell  our  own 
farmers,  and  still  get  good  profits ;  it 
would  therefore  be  forced  into  con- 
sumption, to  the  exclusion  of  English 
corn ;  and  the  importations  would 
continue  to  be  large.  The  English 
corn  would  thus  be  preserved  from 
consumption,  on  the  oiie  hand,  and 
excluded  from  it,  on  the  other,  to  the 
amount  of  a  few  millions  of  quarters ; 
and  then  the  farmers  would  break 
down  under  their  burden.  The  new 
crop  would  be  approaching,  payments 
could  no  longer  jbe  deferred,  and  they 
would  come  into  the  market  in  a  body 
to  force  sales  at  almost  any  price. 
Agriculture  would  then  exhibit  only  a 
frightful  mass  of  ruin. 

This  is  merely  a  description  of  what 
took  place  in  this  country  a  few  years 
ago  ;  it  must,  by  the  laws  of  nature, 
inevitably  take  placeagain  if  our  mar- 
ket be  constantly  open  to  the  foreign- 
er. A  bad  harvest  or  a  heavy  duty 
might  defer  the  glut  for  a  time,  but 
come  it  would,  to  the  ruin  of  English 
agriculture.  The  most  common  un- 
derstanding in  the  nation  may  disco- 
ver, that  if  we  grow  as  much  com  as 
we  can  consume,  if  we  regularly  im-« 
port  corn,  and  if  we  cannot  export  it, 
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we  must  soon  have  a  superabundancei 
that  will  reduce  our  oom-growers  to 
bankruptcy. 

Some  of  the  Economists  are  simple 
enough  to  argue,  that  the  foreign  com 
would  cause  an  increase  in  trade  ai^ 
manufactures  that  would  suffice  for  its 
consumption.  We  have  already  said 
sufficient  to  refute  them.  A  large  part 
of  this  corn  would  be  brought  by  fo- 
reign ships,  and  paid  for  with  un- 
wrougbt  produce.  Our  farmers  would 
instantly  cease  buying  merchandise 
and  manufactures  except  from  neces- 
sity, and  general  trade  would  be  not 
increased,  but  greatly  diminished; 
What  effect  had  our  former  importa- 
tions of  foreign  corn  ?  They  r^uced 
commerce  and  manufactures  to  dis* 
tress,  with  agriculture.  It  matters 
not  how  low  the  price  of  corn  may  be, 
people  cannot  consume  if  they  have 
not  money  to  buy  it  with.  The  four 
pound  \o2£  may,  in  reality,  be  cheap 
at  tenpence,  and  exceedingly  dear  at 
fivepence,  to  the  mass  of  the  commu- 
nity. Instead  of  the  consumption  of 
corn  being  increased  by  the  importa- 
tion of  that  of  other  countries,  we 
conceive  it  would  be  reduced. 

Other  of  the  Economists,  who  are 
equally  foolish,  maintain,  that  other 
nations  could  not  send  com  in  sufficient 
q  uantity  to  inj  ure  our  markets.  Because 
in  former  years  of  scarcity,— of  scar*>. 
city  arising  from  bad  cro])s,  and  when 
crops  were  generally  bad  in  other  coun- 
tries,—we  could  only  procure  from 
abroad  sufficient  corn  for  a  few  weeks' 
consumption,  they  insist  that  wc 
could  never  procure  more  in  years  of 
plenty.  They  protest,  that  the  mar- 
ket could  not  possibly  be  injured  by 
the  importation  of  as  much  foreign 
com  as  the  whole  nation  could  con- 
sume in  a  month, — of  as  much  as 
would  supply  the  greater  part  of  two 
millions  of  the  population  for  a  year, 
—of  as  much  as  would  render  pne- 
twelfth  of  our  English  corn  wholly 
useless.  Such  nonsense  is  below  no- 
tice, and  yet  it  forms  one  of  the  lead- 
ing arguments  of  the  most  exalted  of 
the  free-trade  people.  Let  our  ports 
be  only  constantly  open  to  the  com  of 
other  nations,  and  these  nations  will 
soon  be  able,  in  good  years,  to  supply 
nearly  half  our  popiQation.  The  de- 
lusion that  prevails  on  the  question  is 
actually  astonishing.  The  importa- 
tion of  foreign  manufactures  is  a  no- 
velty to  the  chief  part  of  the  present 
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generation^  bat  in  regard  to  com  the 
case  is  wholly  different.  In  the  last 
ten  years,  "  a  free  trade  in  corn"  has 
been  abundantly  tried;  it  plunged 
not  only  agriculture,  but  manunic- 
tures  and  commerce  likewise,  into  dis- 
tress and  ruin ;  it  was  obliged  to  be 
suspended  to  save  the  state  itself  from 
bankruptcy,  and  only  two  years  have 
passed  away  since  we  extricated  our- 
selves from  the  want  and  misery  into 
which  it  cast  us.  Yet  now  we  are  as- 
sured j;hat  if  we  try  it  again  it  will 
yield  prodigious  benefits ! 

If  agriculture  should  be  thrown  in- 
to ruin,  commerce  and  manufactures 
would  of  necessity  follow.  The  Agri- 
culturists would  buy  nothing  except 
on  compulsion.  They  are  now  pretty 
well  stocked  with  clothes,  &c.  and  we 
conceive  that  in  the  chaos  and  misery 
of  the  first  year,  their  expenditure 
with  the  merchants  and  manufactu- 
rers would  be  reduced  nearly  one- 
half,  or  nearly  to  the  amount  of  one 
hundred  millions.  "Who  will  venture 
to  say  that  this  would  be  counterpoi- 
sed by  the  purchasing  of  a  few  mil- 
lions of  quarters  of  useless  foreign 
corn?  The  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers would  lose  nearly  half  their 
business,  nearly  half  of  the  latter 
would  be  thrown  out  of  employment, 
and  the  whole  would  be  overwhelm- 
ed with  destructive  gluts. 

If  we  assume  that  agriculture  could 
be  preserved  from  ruin,  still  its  pre- 
sent prices  would  be  reduced  one- 
fourth  by  the  opening  of' the  ports. 
No  permanent    advance  could  take 

Elace  in  prices  abroad  to  sustain  them 
ere.  If  there  were  any  considerable 
deficiency  of  com  in  our  market,  they 
might,  for  a  year  or  two,  be  raised  in 
other  nations,  without  being  reduced 
in  our  own ;  but  in  this  case  the  ad- 
vance could  only  continue  for  a  short 
period,  because,  from  the  stimulus 
which  it  would  give  to  foreign  culti- 
vation, and  the  abundance  of  unculti- 
vated land  which  many  foreign  nations 
possess,  a  general  superabundance 
would  soon  be  created.  But  there 
is  no  deficiency  in  our  market, 
prices  could  not  abroad  be  above 
what  would  admit  the  foreign  com, 
and  therefore  they  must  decUne  here 
and  not  advance  in  other  countries. 
We  have  at  present  a  separate  corn- 
market,  and  if  we  add  it  to  the  gene- 
ral one  of  the  world>  we  must  be  the 


slaves  of  this  general  one^  and  not  the 
rulers. 

If  the* Agriculturists'  should  have 
one-fourth  struck  off  the  prices  of 
what  they  sell,  they  would  still  have 
to  pay  about  the  same  for  what  they 
buy  !  The  taxes  would  at  the  first  be 
the  same,  and  they  would  soon,  as  we 
shall  presently  show,  have  to  be  hi« 
creased.  Foreign  produce  could  not 
be  sold  lower,  manufacturing  labour 
could  only  be  very  slightly  reduced^ 
and  any  reduction  of  price  that  might 
be  maae  to  the  Agriculturists,  womd 
be  counterpoised  by  increased  poor-- 
rates. Let  us  ascertain  how  this 
clear,  unbalanced  reduction  of  one* 
fourth  in  the  income  of  the  AgriQoI* 
turists  would  operate. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that 
every  one  in  the  nation,  down  to  the 
school-boy,  would  know,  that  such  a 
reduction  would  inevitably  compel 
the  Agriculturists  to  buy  at  least  fifty 
millions'  worth  less  of  goods  annually 
of  the  merchants  and  manufiicturers. 
This,  however,  is  a  truth  too  obvious 
to  be  noticed  in  times  like  these,  when 
nothing  but  paradox  can  be  looked  at. 
The  merchants  and  manufacturers 
seem  to  imagine,  that  the  ability  of 
the  Agriculturists  to  buy  of  them  de- 
pends in  no  degree  on  the  prices  of 
agricultural  produce.  The  wiiie-meiv 
chants,  grocers,  drapers,  and  others 
who  supply  the  nobleman,  appear  to 
think,  that  if  they  reduce  his  income 
from  L.20,000  to  L.15,000y  or  even 
L.12,000,  he  will  still  have  as  much 
money  to  expend  among  them  as  ever. 
I'hey  will  soon  have  better  informa- 
tion forced  upon  them.  If  arithmetie 
have  not  lost  its  virtue,  and  if  the  laws 
of  nature  have  not  been  reversed  by 
the  free-trade  miracle-mcmgers,  the 
reduction  will  compel  the  Agricultu- 
rists  to  buy  fifty  millions'  worth  less  of 
goods  annually  of  the  merchants  and 
manufacturers.  To  the  difierent  classes 
of  the  latter  its  effects  will  vary  very 
greatly. 

The  Economists,  amidst  their  ra- 
ving, assert,  that  the  reduction  wobld 
fall  almost  wholly  on  the  landlords. 
It  is  estimated  that  some  of  the  latter 
take  what  is  equivalent  to  one-third 
of  the  whole  produce;  this  means, 
that  they  would  strike  7S  per  cent  off 
their  rents ;  that  where  they  now  take 
L.lOO,  they  would  then  be  oonfieilt 
with  L.25;  others  are  sujipofied  tp 
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Uke  one-fburth>  and^  of  coun^,  they  perhaps  of  tea»  and  he  will  buj  fbirer, 
would  be  content  without  any  rent  at  and  still  more  common  articles  of  do- 
all.  The  absurdity  of  it  needs  no  ex-,  thing.  If  the  farmer's  income  be  re« 
posure.    The  landlords  could  not  be  duced^  he  cannot  reduce  the  expenses 


expected  to  make  any  but  proportion- 
ate reductions,  except  from  compul- 
sion. If  we  assume  that  on  the  first 
rent-day  they  would,  in  disregard  of 
leases,  &c.,  reduce  their  rents,  still 
the  whole  of  the  reduction  would  for 
some  months  fall  on  the  tenants. 
The  latter,  from  the  want  of  money, 
would  immediately  employ,  perhaps, 
one-fifth  less  of  labour,  and  Uiis  would 
throw  about  one-fifth  of  the  husban- 
dry servants  upon  the  poor-rates. 
They  would  gain' nothing  by  it  beyond 
a  little  momentary  relief,  for  the  land 
would  yield  so  much  the  less  produce. 
When  men  obtain  an  increase  of  in- 
come, they  do  not  merely  buy  a  large 
portion  of  such  articles  as  they  had 

Ereviously  consumed ;  they  buy  per- 
aps  only  the  same  quantity  of  these, 
and  they  employ  the  increase  in  buy- 
ing such  as  they  had  never  been  able 
to  buy  before.  Previously  to  the  last 
fifty  years  this  country  had  a  great 
superabundance  of  land,  and  this  kept 
agriculture  generally  in  poverty,  and 
frequently  in  distress.  There  are  many 
people  now  living  who  can  remember 
the  time  when  the  mass  of  the  hus- 
bandry servants,  and  small  and  mid- 
dling wmers,  used  chiefly  barley  bread, 
and  rarely  tasted  wheaten  bread — when 
tea,  coffee,  sugar,  spirituous  liquors, 
silk  goods,  &c.  &c.  were  seldom  seen 
in  the  farmer's  house — when  the  work- 
ing orders  made  tea  from  herbs  ga- 
thered in  the  garden  if  they  could  not 
procure  milk — when  almost  every  fa- 
mily spun  its  own  linen  and  wooUens, 
knitted  its  own  stockings,  &c. — ^and 
when  scarcely  anything  in  the  shape 
of  food,  dress,  and  furniture,  was  used 
except  the  most  cheap  necessaries.  As 
the  value  of  agricultural  produce  in- 
creased, the  inhabitants  of  the  village 
became  large  consumers  of  merchan- 
dise, and  manufactured  goods.  When 
the  income  of  men  is  diminished,  they 
return  in  the  path  by  which  they  ad- 
vanced ;  they  do  not  consume  less  of 
everything,  but  they  consume  the  same 
quantity  of  some  articles,  and  abandon 
tne  consumption  of  others  idtogeUier. 
If  one-fourth  be  struck  off  the  wages 
of  the  husbandry  labourer,  these  wages 
will  then  scarcely  supply  his  fanuly 
with  the  very  plainest  necessaries ;  he 
will  discontinue  the  use  of  sugar,  «id 


of  cultivation  without  reducing  in  at 
least  an  equal  degree  the  fertility  of 
his  land,  and  his  family  must  consume 
the  same  quantity  of  ue  plainer  kinds 
of  food  and  clothing.  He  will  return 
to  the  old  system  of  having  milk  in-* 
stead  of  tea,  and  this  will  exclude  to 
a  great  degree  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  cur- 
rants, &c.  from  his  table.  He  wiU 
abandon  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors, 
and  drink  much  less  ale.  He  and  his 
sons  will  no  longer  wear  superfine  or 
fine  cloth,  fine  Irish  linen  will  be  dis- 
missed, the  silk. handkerchief  will  be 
displaced  by  the  cotton  one,  the  better 
kinds  of  boots  and  shoes  must  be  dis- 
carded, and  the  common  wool  hat 
must  banish  the  silk  one  and  the  bea- 
ver. His  wife  and  daughters  must  wear 
no  more  silks  and  laces — the  lustres, 
Norwich  crapes,  &c.  must  no  more  be 
thought  of,  and  the  prints  must  be  of 
a  very  cheap  and  common  character. 
If  one-fourth  be  struck  off  the  income 
of  the  landlord,  his  consumption  of 
many  things  will  remain  the  same, 
and  the  reduction  will  fall  chiefly  on 
those  which  are  the  most  costly  and 
the  least  necessary. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  loss  of  busi- 
ness would  rest  principally  upon  the 
importers  of  the  more  important  arti- 
cles of  foreign  produce,  and  the  cotton> 
woollen,  linen,  and  silk  manufactu* 
rers.  The  cessation  or  diminution  of 
consumption  would  take  effect  chiefly 
on  those  articles  which  leave  the  best 
profits,  employ  the  most  labour,  and 
pay  the  heaviest  duty.  The  cheapest . 
descriptions  of  cottons,  woollens,  li- 
nens, nardware,  furniture,  &c  &c.  in 
proportion,  employ  far  less  labour,  and 
yield  far  less  profit,  than  the  dearer 
ones.  Taking  everything  into  calcu- 
lation, we  are  pretty  sure,  that  ^11 
one  half  of  the  manufactilnng  labour 
which  the  Agriculturists  now  employ 
would  be  thrown  out  of  employment, 
and  that  the  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers would  lose  fidl  one  half  of  the 
profits  which  they  now  draw  firom  thq 
Agriculturists. 

Now  where  are  die  advantages  to  be 
found  wlUch  are  to  outweigh  this  stu- 
pendous loss  to  the  merdiants  and 
manufacturers?  It  is  perfectly  dear 
that  from  the  diminished  consumption 
of  the  AgriculturistSj  the  buying  of  the 
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fbreign  corn  would  greatly  diminbh 
our  aggr^ate  purchases  of  other  na« 
tions^  and  of  course  it  would  greatly 
diminish  the  foreign  sales  of  the  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers.  Our  own 
ships  at  present  fetch  the  chief  part  of 
the  foreign  produce  that  the  Agricul- 
turists would  cease  to  consume,  and 
carry  the  goods  in  payment ;  fbreign 
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lions'  worth  less  of  goods  to  the  agii* 
culturists^  and  lose  half  the  poflts  and 
employment  for  labour  wnich  they 
now  draw  from  the  latter— their  fo- 
reign trade  would  be  greatly  reduced 
— ^  vast  portion  of  the  mechanieiy 
seamen,  weavers,  &c.  would  be  thrown 
out  of  employment— and  they  would 
be  able  to  buy  corn,  animal  rood,  and 


ships  would  bring  nearly  the  whole  of    labour,  an  insignificant  tfiflo  cheaper. 


the  foreign  corn,  and  take  back  the 
goods  in  payment.  Here  would  be 
another  heavy  loss  to  the  merchants 
and  manufacturers.  If  agricultural 
produce  were  reduced  in  price  fully 
one-fourth,  the  costs  of  transit  and 
profits  of  the  factor,  miller,  baker, 
jobber,  butcher,  &c.  would  remain  the 
same,  and  therefore  the  reduction  to 
the  town  consumer  would  scarcely  be 
equal  to  one-sixth.  If  we  assume  that 
€he  workman  who  has  eighteen  shil- 
lings per  week,  expends  nine  in  bread 
and  animal  food,  his  wages  could  only 
be  reduced  eighteenpence  per  week, 
and  the  wages  of  many  of  the  weavers, 
&c  could  not  be  reduced  at  all.  The 
leading  manufactures  that  we  export, 
are  all  more  or  less  fabricated  by  ma- 
chinery. In  some  of  them  one  man  by 
machinery  does  the  work  of  one  hun- 


This  we  say  would  be  the  situation 
of  the  merchants  and  manufusturers ; 
it  is  capable  of  decisive  arithmetiad 
proof.  - 

We  will  here  ask — ^not  the  theorists, 
not  the  parliamentary  scheme-makers, 
not  those  who  are  plunging  the  xiatkm 
into  ruin — ^but  the  sober,  reflectiDg, 
calculating  merchants  and  manufii^tn- 
rers,  what  would  follow  ?  Would  their 
wealth,  trade,  and  means  of  consump- 
tion, increase  in  proportion  as  they 
shoiild  lose  customers  and  profits? 
They  are  not  so  simple  as  to  expect  it* 
Their  ability  to  buy  of,  and  sell  to, 
each  other,  and  other  nations,|would  be 
prodigiously  reduced ;  and  of  coarse 
an  immense  number  more  of  them 
would  be  thrown  out  of  emploTment, 
and  their  foreign  trade  wonld  be  still 
farther  very  greatly  diminished.  There 


dred,  and  in  all  he  does  the  work  of    would  be  a  ruinous  glut  of  laboor  in 


many.  If  we  suppose  that  on  the  ave- 
rage one  man  does  the  work  of  five 
throughout,  and  take  into  calculation 
the  cost  of  the  raw  article,  freight,  &c. 
we  may  be  assured  that  the  reduction 
would  not  enable  the  manufacturer  to 
reduce  the  price  of  his  goods  a  farthing 
in  the  shilling.  He  of  course  could 
not  extend  his  sales  abroad  by  reducing 
his  prices. 

It  seems  to  be  pretty  certain  that  in 
the  present  year  our  expenditure  will 
exceed  our  income.  If  the  purchases 
of  the  Agriculturists  be  annually  re- 
duced by  the  amount  of  fifty  millions, 
and  chiefly  in  such  articles  as  pay  the 
most  heavy  duties,  the  revenue,  not- 
withstanding the  duty  that  may  be 
paid  by  the  foreign  com,  must  be  de- 
creased by  the  amount  of  several  mil- 
L'ons  annually.  The  new  taxes,  to  meet 
the  deficiency,  must  be  paid  solely  by 
tiie  merchants  and  manufacturers. 

This  then  would  be  the  situation  of 
the  merchants  and  manufacturers. 
The  price  of  the  foreign  raw  articles 
would  remain  to  them  the  same— >the 
expenses  of  the  carriage  of  their  goods 
would  be  very  little  altered — their 
taxes  would  soon  be  greatly  increased 
•—they  would  annually  sell  fifty  miU 


every  calling,  and  of  goods  in  every 
business,  which  would  at  the  best 
bind  them  down  to  the  lowest  &r^ 
thing  that  would  keep  the  woricman 
from  starvation,  and  we  master  ham 
bankruptcy.  Vast  numbers  of  them 
would  oe  brought  to  beggary^  and 
would  have  to  emigrate  or  to  oe  sop« 
ported  constantly  by  the  poor^ratai: 

So  much  for  the  fruits  which  afipse 
trade  in  corp  must  yield  ta  the  mw- 
chants  and  manufacturers.  We  will 
now  look  at  the  question  aa  it  aflbcts 
the  nation  generally. 

It  is  declared  by  the  Grovemmcnt 
that ''  the  new  and  liberal  systeA  cf 
free  trade  "  is  intended  to  produce  the 
greatest  possible  d^ree  of  geaienl 
cheapness  ;  and  it  is  maintained  that  * 
this  cheapness  will  be  amasingly  be- 
neficial, and  will,  among  other  thiiw^ 
carry  consumption  to  the  hig^hestpooit 
possible.  Now  what  will  it  rttider 
cheap  ?  If  it  operate  equally  oifk  every- 
thing,  it  will  leave  consomptiaii  ex- 
actly as  it  finds  it ;  if  it'cfaei^en  what 
we  sell,  and  not  what  we  bay,  it  wiU 
diminish  consamption ;  and  to  increase 
consumption,  it  most  oolf  leader 
cheaper  what  we  purcfaaee*  Tlie  miA* 
cles  that,  as  a  nation,  we  want  to  bajy 
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are  evidently  those  which  we  can 
either  consume  or  sell  again,  raw  or 
manufactured,  to  other  nations  at  a 
profit^  and  which  we  either  do  not 
produce  at  all,  or  do  not  produce  in 
sufficient  quantities. 
-  Will,  then,  this  system  render  cheap- 
er on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean  the  raw 
cotton,  timber,  wool,  hemp,  tea,  sugar, 
wine,  indigo,  &c.  &c.  that  as  a  nation 
we  want  to  purchase  ?  No !  These  ar- 
ticles are  beyond  its  reach.  Almost  all 
the  commoaities  that  we  really  want 
to  buy  of  other  nations  can  be  pro- 
duced in  almost  any  quantity.  They 
'  are  governed  by  the  general  market  of 
the  world,  they  are  commonly  more  or 
less  superabundant,  and  therefore  they 
are  only  occasionally  above  the  lowest 
price  which  the  countries  that  have 
them  to  sell  can  afford  to  take.  What 
we  sell  to  other  nations  is  too  trifling 
to  have  any  material  effect  on  the  ex- 
pense of  producing  what  they  sell  to 
us,  and  therefore  our  prices  cannot 
regulate  theirs.  We  may  reduce  wages 
and  profits  here,  but  tnis  will  not  re- 
duce them  in  other  countries.  We 
may  lower  bur  cottons  and  woollens, 
but  we  must  still  pay  the  same  for  raw 
cotton  and  foreign  wool.  We  may 
strike  50  per  cent  off  the  price  of  our 
com  and  cattle,  but  this  will  not  alter 
the  agricultural  markets  abroad.  We 
gnmt  that  the  depression  of  our  prices 
may  compel  our  merchants  to  charge 
somewhat  less  for  the  foreign  articles, 
but  this  will  make  no  difference  to 
the  foreign  producers.  As  the  price  of 
almost  everything  that  we  buy  abroad 
consists  more  or  less  of  duty,  will  the 
new  system  lower  this  duty  ?  No ;  it 
must  almost  immediately  increase  it, 
either  directly  or  indirectly.  This  sys- 
tem will  not  make  what  we  want  to 
buy  cheaper,  but,  in  all  probability,  it 
will,  by  increasing  taxation,  or  enrich- 
ing other  nations,  make  it  dearer. 

Of  course,  the  reduction  of  price 
will  be  confined  excliLsively  to  Inich 
things  as  we  want  to  sell.  Our  corn 
and  cattle,  our  cottons,  woollens,  li- 
nens, labour — all  things  that  as  a  na- 
tion we  have  to  sell — are  to  be  ground 
down  to  the  very  lowest  prices  possi- 
ble. This  system  is  to  admit  into  our 
overflowing  market  the  manufactures, 
com,  &c.  of  other  countries ;  and  this 
must  directly  or  indirectly  cause  a  glut 
in  everything,  and  keep  the  income 
of  every  man  at  the  lowest  point.  The 
.  roaster  must  be  almost  wholly  deprived 
of  profit,  and  the  workman  must  have 
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merely-  9uch  wi^s  as  will  procure 
him  bread  and  water.  This  is  not  all. 
The  foreign  goods  must  make  us  have 
far  less  of  manufactures  to  sell  than 
we  have  at  present.  They  must  force 
much  of  our  land  out  of  cultivation, 
greatly  diminish  the  produce  of  the 
remainder,  and  of  course  cause  us  .to 
have  far  less  of  agricultural  produce 
to  sell  than  wc  have  at  present.  They 
will  disable  us  for  selling  almost  half 
the  labour  that  we  at  present  sell,  and 
therefore  they  will  cause  such  a  glut 
in  labour  as  will  reduce  our  working 
classes  to  starvation,  or  ruin  the  other 
classes  by  the  poor-rates. 

We  are,  therefore,  at  the  very  best, 
to  buy  at  as  dear  a  rate  as  ever, — ^we 
are  to  sell  much  cheaper,  and  to  great- 
ly diminish  our  sales,  and  this  is  to  in- 
crease consumption — this  is  to  enable 
us  to  buy  far  more  of  other  nations ! 
Never  since  the  beginning  of  the  world 
did  idiotcy  itself  assert  anything  so 
monstrous. 

It  is  said  that  the  eheaper  any  ar- 
ticle is,  the  more  of  it  will  be  consum- 
ed. This,  said  as  it  is  merely  with  re- 
ference to  the  price  of  the  article  alone, 
is  a  preposterous  falsehood.  Labotu* 
is  excessively  cheap  in  Ireland,  and, 
in  consequence,  far  less  of  it  is  em- 
ployed than  would  be  if  the  price  were 
doubled.  The  cheapness  of  wheat  in 
some  parts  of  the  continent  greatly  de- 
creases its  consumption  in  these  parts. 
Give  the  labourer  elevenpence  for  the 
purchase  of  the  four-pound  loaf,  and  he 
will  find  this  loaf  cheap  at  tenpence ; 
give  him  threepence,  and  he  will  find 
it  dear  at  fou^ence.  If  the  reduction 
of  one-fourth  in  the  price  of  wheat 
throw  nearly  one-third  of  the  working 
classes  out  of  employment,  bread  will 
then  be  to  these  dasses  far  dearer  than 
it  is  at  present,  and  much  less  of  it 
will  be  consumed.  To  make  bread  or 
any  other  article  cheaper  to  those  who 
have  it  to  buy,  its  price  must  be  re- 
duced, while  their  means  for  buying 
it  must  remain  the  s^me,  or,  at  any 
rate,  must  not  be  reduced  .in  propor- 
tion. If  the  Agriculturists  be  com- 
pelled to  reduce  their  prices,  it  will,  as 
we  have  already  said,  be  impossible 
for  those  of  whom  they  buy  to  make  a 
corresponding  reduction.  The  price 
of  and  duty  upon  foreign  produce  will 
remain  unaltered ;  from  the  employ- 
ment of  machinery,  a  reduction  of 
twenty-five  per  cent  on  wages  will 
reduce  in  a  very  •trifling  degree  the 
price  of  the  yard  of  cloth>  and^  there- 
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for^  merditiidise  $iid  manufacturet 
cannot  be  reductd  in  pronortion  to  the 
Agriculturists^  without  tne  utter  ndn 
of  the  merchants  and  manufacturers. 
Ererything^  therefore^  that  the  Agri- 
culturists have  to  huy>  will  iir  reality 
be  rendered  much  dearer  to  them^  ancf^ 
of  course^  their  consumption  will  be 
proportionably  dimini^ed.  Let  it  be 
remembered  that  about  half  the  popu- 
lation will  thus  have  to  buy  at  much 
higher  prices^  and  to  decrease  their 
consumption.  The  merchants  and  ma- 
nuftctiirers  must  both  obtain  their 
present  prices  and  wages,  and  retain 
the  same  extent  of  business  and  em- 
ployment for  labour^— consumption 
must  increase  with  them  in  proportion 
to  its  decrease  amidst  the  Agncultunsts 
*-or  the  general  consumption  of  the 
country  cannot  be  kept  up,  putting 
increase  out  of  the  question.  If  they 
obtain  their  present  prices  and  wages, 
still,  if  they  lose  a  considerable  portion 
of  trade  and  employment  for  labour, 
agricultural  produce  will  in  reality  be 
to  them  as  a  whole  dearer,  and  their 
consumption  will  be  diminished  as 
well  as  tnat  of  the  Agriculturists.  That 
the  reduced  purchases  of  the  Agricul- 
turists, and  tne  influx  of  foreign  ma- 
nufactures, will  greatly  reduce  their 
trade,  domestic  and  foreign,  and  throw 
great  numbers  of  them  out  of  employ- 
ment, cannot  be  doubted;  and  that 
this  will  greatly  reduce  their  profits 
and  wages  is  alike  unquestionable.  Of 
course^  things  will  in  effect  be  ren- 
dered much  dearer  to  them,  as  well 
as  to  the  Agriculturists ;  in  truth,  it  is 
declared,  that  corn  is  to  be  reduced  in 
order  that  everything  else  may  be  re- 
duced. The  general  cheapness  will  be 
in  reality  general  dcamess,  and  the 
consumption  of  the  nation,  as  a  whole, 
will  be  prodigiously  diminished. 

.^nidst  many  of  the  capital  blun- 
ders made  by  the  new  system  on  this 
point,  are  the  following : — 1.  It  makes 
no  distinction  between  the  causes 
which  produce  reduction  of  prices.  It 
calls  cotton  goods  cheap,  and  why  ? 
Because  their  price  is  much  lower  here 
at  present  than  it  was  formerly,  and 
than  it  still  is  in  other  countries.  But 
what  caused  the  reduction  ?  Inven- 
tions that  diminished  the  costs  of  pro- 
duction.   The  profits  and  wages  of 


thote  engaged  in  the  bottoii  trade  Wf 
as  great  now*  as  they  were  when  eoU 
ton  goods  were  at  thie  hia^est ;  tfaae 
goods,  in  fact,  are  no  weaper  than 
com  or  any  other  artidei.  Now^  tfaia 
was  a  genuine  dieapening.  Cottona 
were  made  far  cheaper  to  the  buyer, 
while  nothing  was  made  any  dearer  to 
the  sellers.  These  sdlers,  in  truth,  by 
their  increase  of  trade,  had  ihebr  in* 
come  greatly  raised  by  the  reduction ; 
and  tbe  income  of  the  rest  of  the 
community  remained  undiminiahed. 
Well,  the  new  system  assumes^  that 
to  cheapen  agricultural  and  other  pro* 
duce  almost  solely  by  reducing  line 
profits  and  wages,  throwing  the  ca^« 
tal  and  labour  out  of  employment^  and 
diminishing  the  means  of  conaump* 
tibn  of  the  producers-^eren  though 
these  producers  comprehend  nine- 
tenths  of  the  population— will  be  alike 
beneficial,  and  will  in  an  equal  degree 
promote  consumption !  I ! 

9.  This  system  goes  in  direct  op« 
position  to  the  only  rules  by  which 
trade  can  prosper.  It  assumes,  that  to 
buy  goods  which  we  can  neither  use 
nor  sell  again,  is  just  as  beneficial  aa 
to  buy  those  of  which  we  can  make 
profit.  It  asserts,  that  to  buy  niami- 
factures,  which  we  do  not  want,  with 
raw  produce,  is  just  as  profitable  aa 
to  buy  produce  which  we  do  want 
with  manufactures  that  we  wish  to 
sell.  It  maintains^  that  we-  oug^t  to 
buy  corn  and  manufactures,  when  oar 
livelihood  depends  almost  entirely  on 
the  sale  of  com  and  manufactures,  and 
when,  by  so  buying,  we  should,  aa 
sellers,  glut  oiur  market,  make  onr 
prices  ruinous  ones,  render  a  laige 
portion  of  our  own  corn  and  manu&o- 
tures  unsaleable,  and  force  a  great  part 
of  our  land,  capital,  and  labour^  out  of 
employment. 

3.  This  system  assumes  that  the  less 
we  produce,  and  the  lower  prices  we 
chaise  for  our  goods,  labour,  uid  erory- 
thing  that  we  have  to  sell,  the  nioie 
we  snail  be  able  to  buy  of  other  na- 
tions. It  in  efiect  asserts,  that  if  we 
have  not  a  shilling  to  go  to  market 
with,  our  ability  for  making  purchases 
will  then  have  no  limit. 
*  Let  any  one  escape  if  he  can  from 
the  accursed  fog  of  paradox  which  is 
now  blinding  the  nation,  and  look 


*  It  will,  of  course,  be  understood,  that  we  here  speak  of  profits  and  wages  ^rilh 
reference  to  the  average  of  time,  and  not  to  particular  moments  of  elevatien  or 
depression. 
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through  the  differenl  Countries  of  the 
workL  He  will  find  in  the  cheapest 
one  poverty  at  the  highest  point,  and 
eonsumption  at  the  lowest.  He  will 
find  oonsumption  increase  with  dear- 
ness  until  it  reaches  its  maximum  in 
Che  dearest  country.  A  very  few  years 
since  we  were  at  the  very  point  'to 
which  the  new  system  is  labouring  to 
sink  us.  Com,  manufactures,  mer- 
chandise, labour,  all  things  that  we 
had  to  sell,  were  as  cheap  as  possible. 
What  was  theconsequence?  Consump- 
tion dwindled  away—- our  purchases 
of,  and  sales  to,  other  nations,  were 
greatly  diminished — ^we  could  not  pay 
our  taxes— ^we  were  little  better  than 
a  nation  of  insolvents.  A  large  ad« 
vanee  of  prices  took  place,  and  this  al- 
most doubled  our  consumption. 

The  only  way  to  produce  real  cheap- 
ness in  a  nation  is,  to  enable  every  in- 
dividual to  sell  what  he  has  to  sell,  be 
it  labour  or  goods,  at  a  good  price. 
Let  the  Agriculturists  have  good  prices 
for  their  kbour  and  produce,  and  then 
let  the  traders  in  the  barter  charge 
equivalent  prices  to  the  Agriculturists. 
During  the  war  agricultural  produce 
was  exceedingly  mgh,  and  merchan- 
dise and  manufactures  were  still  high- 
er in  proportion.  "What  follow^? 
The  whole  community — ^landlords, 
tenants,  husbandry  labourers,  mer- 
chants, manufacturers,  mechanics,  &c. 
—possessed  a  far  greater  command 
over  necessaries  and  mxuries  than  they 
had  ever  previously  possessed.  In  re- 
spect of  ability  to  buy — the  genuine 
source  of  cheaptness — that  was  the 
cheapest  period  that  ever  occurred  in 
our  history.  At  this  moment  most 
things  are  far  dearer  hece  tthan  they 
are  in  other  nations,  and  in  conse- 
quence our  middling  and  lower  class- 
es have  a  far  greater  command  over 
necessaries  and  comfbrts  than  those  of 
other  nations,  ^ur  high  prices  cause 
our  enormous  consumption,  they  en- 
able us  to  sell  almost  double  the 
quantity  of  labour  and  to  employ  al- 
most double  the  amount  of  capital, 
and  they  make  Uiis  in  reality  the 
cheapest  nation  in  the  world. 

We  grant  that  the  competition  whidi 
is  so  much  spoken  of  will  make  many, 
things  cheaper,  but  what  wUl  it  cheap- 
en ?  Only  those  articles  that  we 
want  to  sell.  It  will  not  touch  those 
that  we  waht  to  buy.  It  will  produce 
such  cheapness  as  is  now  filBiM;  the 
land  with  ruin  and  misery.  What 
causes  a  glut  hut  competition  ?  What 


has  rendered  prices  so  ruinouL  pro« 
duced  so  many  failures,  and  thrown 
such  multitudes  out  of  employment^ 
but  competition  ?  This  competiticm 
may  make  everything  as  cheap  here 
as  it  is  in  other  nations ;  but  it  can 
only  do  this  by  reducing  wages  and 
profits,  and  making  consumption  here, 
what  it  is  in  other  nations. 

Ministers  assert  that  we  are  not  in 
reality  more  heavily  taxed  than  other 
countries — that  if  our  taxes  be  more 
in  amount,  we  have  so  much  the  more 
to  pay  them  with.  Now  what  are  the 
taxes  paid  by  ?  Income— not  proper* 
ty,  but  the  profits  of  property  of  all 
descriptions.    These  profits  cannot  in 
truth  be  reduced  without  proportion- 
ally reducing  the  value  of  the  pret- 
ty.  Strike  one-fourth  from  the  prices 
of  agricultural  produce,  and  this  per* 
haps  strikes  one-third  from  the  value 
of  our  whole  land  and  farming-stock, 
as  well  as  one-third  from  the  income 
of  the  Agriculturists.    Diminish  the 
price  of  manufactures  one-tenth,  and 
this  perhaps  takes  away  almost  half 
the  income  of  the  manufacturer  and 
his  workmen.  The  cheapness  in  ques- 
tion must  either  greatly  increase  our 
taxes,  or  bring  us  to  national  bank« 
ruptcy.  It  can  only  exist  by  depriving 
the  population  of  luxuries,  ana  bind- 
ing it  to  the  plainest  diet,  clothing, 
&c. — ^by  reducing  its  consumption  of 
all  the  articles  that  pay  the  nighest 
duties,  and  employ  the  most  labour. 
It  will  compel  us  either  to  compound 
with  the  public  creditor,  or  to  pay  se- 
veral additional  millions  of  direct  taxes 
annually.   Every  one  at  least  is  ready 
to  confess,  that  if  the  prices  of  agri^ 
cultural  produce  be  rrauced,  the  in- 
come of  the  Agriculturists— of  half  the 
population — must  be  reduced ;  and  yet 
It  IS  imagined  that  these  ten  millions 
of  people,  with  this  greatly  reduced 
income,  will  consume  as  great  a  quan* 
tity  of  taxed  commodities,  silks,  cot- 
tons, woollens,  &c.  as  ever!  Those 
who  have  our  trading  interests  in  their 
hands,  proclaim  that  this  general  re» 
ductiou  of  income  will  enable  the  po- 
pulation to  consume  the  more !    It  is 
monstrous.  To  a  nation,  there  can  be 
no  difference  between  general  cheap- 
ness and  general  poverty,  general  deur- 
ness  and  general  riches.  As  a  nation, 
our  riches  consist  almost  entirely  in 
the  high  price  of  our  com,  cattle,  la- 
bour, merchandise,  and  manufactures 
*-of  everything  that  we  have  to  sell. 
Although  we  undersell  other  nations 
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in  a  few  arlides^  ive  in  reality  sell 
these  articles  dearer  than  they  do.  We 
pay  the  same  for  the  raw  produce,  and 
wc  charge  higher  wages  for  manufac- 
turing it.  Cheapness,  to  benefit  us  as 
a  nation,  must  be  drawn  from  the  re- 
duction of  taxes  by  means  of  surplus  re- 
venue— the  reduction  of  prices  abroad 
in  such  articles  as  we  really  want  to 
buy  of  other  nations — or  inventions, 
that  will  enable  us  to  lower  our  prices 
without  lowering  our  wages  and  pro- 
fits. A  cheapness,  drawn  solely  from 
the  diminution  of  our  own  wages  and 
profits^  must  bring  with  it  all  the 
pli^ues  of  scarcity  and  want.  We  are, 
however,  now  labouring  to  raise  our- 
selves to  the  highest  point  of  riches 
and  prosperity,  by  ^inkini;  to  the  low- 
est point  our  wages  and  profits  !  The 
philosopher  acted  as  wisely,  who  la-t 
ooured  to  extract  sun-beams  from  cu- 
cumbers. 

But  then  it  is  said,  that  if  we  do 
not  buy  of  other  nations,  they  cannot 
buy  of  us — that  if  we  buy  the  corn 
ana  manufactures  of  otlier  nations, 
they  will  buy  so  much  tlie  more  of  us 
-—and  that  the  cheaper  we  make  our 
goods,  the  more  we  shall  sell  of  them 
to  other  nations. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  why  do  we 
jiot  at  this  moment  buy  more  timber^ 
cotton^  wine^  i&c.  of  other  nations  ?  we 
have  exactly  as  much  need  for  addi- 
tional quantitiea  of  these,  as  we  have 
for  foreign  corn  and  manufactures. 
Other  nations  could  supply  us  with 
much  more,  our  merchants  have  mo- 
ney enough  for  buying  much  more, 
and  we  have  ships  in  abundance  for 
bringing  much  more  over  the  water. 
The  reason  is,  we  could  not  consume 
more^  and  our  ability  to  buy  must  be 
governed  by  our  ability  to  consume. 
We  have  just  as  much  ability  to  con- 
sume more  timber,  &c.^  as  to  consume 
more  com^  silks,  ^.  The  ability  of 
Britain  to  buy  of  France  or  America, 
depends  on  many  things  beside  the 
ability  of  France  or  America  to  buy  of 
Britain.  It  may  be  said  that  the  more 
com  the  grocer  buys  of^  the  more  gro^* 
jceries  he  will  sell  to^  the  farmer ;  but 
then  if  he  cannot  make  use  of  the 
corn^  what  does  he  gain  by  the  sale  of 
his  groceries.^  He  merely  disables 
himself  for  both  buying  ana  selling. 

If  it  be  true  that  if  we  do  not  buy 
of  other  nations,  we  caimot  sell  to 
them ;  and  that  the  more  we  buy  of, 
the  more  we  shall  ecU  to,  them ;  it 


must  be  equally  true,  that  it  ought  ta 
be  our  study  to  k^p  our  ability  U> 
buy — that  is,  our  ability  to  consume 
— at  the  highest  point  possible.  Every- 
thing tending  to  diminish  this  ability, 
ought  evidently  to  be  avoided  to  the 
utmost.  Well,  by  buying  foreign  silks, 
wc  are  wholly  disabling  half  a  million 
of  our  population  for  buying  of  other 
nations,  without  enabling  the -rest  to 
increase  their  foreign  purchases.  By 
buying  corn  of  other  nations,  we  shall 
disable,  to  a  very  great  extent,  ten 
millions  of  our  popidation  for  buying 
of  other  nations,  and  very  greatly  re- 
duce the  means  of  the  test  for  such 
buying.  The  buying  *of  the  foreign 
com  and  manufactures  will  reduce,  to 
an  immense  extent,  our  purchases  of, 
and  of  course  our  sales  to,  other  na- 
tions. 

From  some  foreign  ilations  our  ma- 
nufactures, be  their  prices  what  they 
may,  are  strictly  excluded  ;  in  almost 
all  that  they  are  sufiered^to  enter,  they 
are  subject  to  duties  on  admitssion, 
which  would  be,  at  the  best,  constant- 
ly raised  as  the  prices  of  them  should 
be  reduced.  If  our  exporting  manu- 
facturers should  reduce  their  prices 
fifty  per  cent,  the  consumer,  in  gene- 
ral, would  not  be  able  to  buy  their 
goods  a  whit  the  cheaper. 

In  reality,  our  manufacturers,  as  a 
whole,  depend,  in  the  most  contempti- 
ble degree,  on  their  sales  to  fvmgn 
countries.  We  attach  such  mighty 
importance  to  the  export  of  manufac- 
tures, that  we  can  scarcely  look  to  any 
of  our  manufacturers,  save  those  wlio 
export.  Our  exporting  manufacturers 
are,  to  a  gi^eat  degree,  divided  from  the 
rest  of  the  community ;  they  are  con- 
gregated together  on  separate  wgoi&y 
and  the  amount  of  their  exports  comes 
regularly  before  the  public.  But  our 
other  manufacturers — the  milnufactu- 
rers  of  shoes,  furniture,  candles,  lea- 
ther, clothes,  &C.  &c.  are  scattered 
about  through  the  nation,  and  the 
amount  of  their  sales  is  unknown. 
Those  manufacturers  who  export,  sell 
a  vast  quantity  of  goods  at  home. 
Some  of  our  export^  manufactores 
are  formed  of  expensive  materials,  and 
others  of  cheap  ones ;  some  are  manu- 
factured principally  by  machinery, 
and  others  principally  by  hand ;  some 
employ  much  labour,  and  others  very 
little ;  but  if  we  assume  that,  on  the 
average,  one  individual  can  only  ma- 
nufacture four  pounds'  worth  in  the 
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week>  or,  io  round  nuuihers^  two  hun- 
dred pounds'  worth  in  the  year,  then 
three  hundred  thousand  individuals 
will  manufacture  sixty  millions'  worth 
annually.  We  doubt  whether  the  ma- 
nufactures that  we  export,  give  r^u- 
lar  employment,  directly  and  indirect- 
ly, to  half  a  million  of  souls.  We  are 
pretty  sure,  that  our  ruined  silk  trade 
employed  more  people  in  its  prosperi- 
ty^ than  the  whole  of  these  manufac- 
tures. 

The  manufactures  that  we  export, 
are,  on  the  whole,  prepared  to  a  great 
extent  by  machinery,  and  this  renders 
them  in  a  considerable  degree  inde- 
pendent or  the  fluctuations  in  the 
price  of  labour.  The  things  that 
chiefly  afiect  their  prices  are,  duties 
upon,  or  fluctuations  of  price,  in  the 
raw  articles  from  which  they  are  fa- 
bricated. These  raw  articles  are  kept 
pretty  free  from  duty,  they  are  prin- 
cipally goverried  in  price  by  the  gene- 
ral market  of  the  world,  and  theretbre 
if  they  rise  or  fall  to  our  own  manu- 
facturers, they  rise  or  fall  to  those  of 
other  nations. 

We  are  thus  prcity  sure  that  about 
eleven-twelfths  of  our  manufacturers, 
looking  at  those  of  all  descriptions,  as 
a  whole,  never  export  anything,  but 
depend  solely  on  the  home-trade ;  and 
that  a  reduction  of  one-fourth  in  the 

Erice  of  corn,  and  one-sixth  in  that  of 
ibour,  would  only  enable  the  export- 
ing manufacturers  to  make  trifling 
reductions  in  their  prices,*  which 
would  scarcely  benefit  them  at  all  in 
foreign  markets^  And  we  are  perfectly 
sure,  that  the  abiUty  of  these  manu- 
facturers to  export,  depends  mainly 
on  the  consumption  of  the  whole  na- 
tion. Well,  we  are  to  reduce  this 
consumption,  that  we  may  increase 
their  sales  to  foreign  nations.  That 
we  may  sell  more  cottons  to  America, 
we  are  to  consume  less  of  its  cotton- 
that  we  may  sell  more  woollens  abroad, 
we  are  to  consume  less  foreign  wool— 
that  we  may  sell  more  manufactures 
to  our  colonists,  we  are  to  consume 
less  sugar,  nun,  and  cofiee — ttiat  one- 
fortieth  or  one-eightieth  of  our'^pu- 
lation  may  be  enabled  to  sell  to  other 
nations  cheap  manu&ctures,  every  in- 
dividual of  the  population  is  to  be 


disabled^  as  fiur  as  possible^  Hot  buying 
of  other  nations.  A  home-trade,  of 
perhaps  five  or  six  hundred  million^ 
annually,  is  to  be  ruined  for  the  benefit 
of  a  foreign  one,  of  thirty  or  fortv^ 
millions,  and  this  is  to  make  us  rich 
and  prosperous  as  a  nation ! 

If  our  foreign  trade  cannot  be  main- 
tained without  our  dooming  ourselves 
to  poverty  and  wretchedness,  let  it 
pine  to  death,  and  let  us  have  a  gene- 
ral illuminatibn  at  its  funeraL  But, 
in  truth,  nothing  can  destroy  this 
trade  but  such  poverty  and  wretched- 
ness, and  nothing  can  materially  in- 
crease it,  save  high  prices  for  agricul- 
tural produce — ^high  profits  for  capi- 
tal— ^high  wages  for  labour — general 
dearness,  and  its  offspring,  great  con- 
sumption. 

If  our  ports  were  constantly  open 
for  foreign  corn,  the  consumption  of 
our  Agriculturists  would  keep  con- 
stantly diminishing.  At  present,  much 
manure  is  purchased  lor  the  land, 
beyond  what  it  produces,  and  ihuch 
labour  is  employed  on  it,  beyond 
the  minimum  by  which  it  could  be 
cultivated.  The  buying  of  the  one, 
and  the  employing  of  the  other,  would 
instantly  cease ;  the  land  would  lose 
its  fertility,  and  the  Agriculturists 
would  have  much  less  produce  to  sell 
than  they  now  have,  while  increased 
importations  of  foreign  corn  would 
stiU  keep  prices  at  the  lowest  point. 
Hack-rents  may  be  as  easily  imposed 
by  the  low  price  of  com,  as  by  the 
exorbitant  demands  of  the  landlord. 
Were  wheat  at  forty  shillings  the 
quarter,  and  other  proiduce  in  propor* 
tion,  the  chief  part  of  our  laud  could 
pay  no  rent  whatever.  Were  wheat 
to  fluctuate  between  forty  and  fifty 
shillings,  and  other  produce  to  be  in 
proportion,  the  lowest  would  be  a 
rack-rent.  If  the  ports  were  constant- 
ly open,  the  market  would  be  alwavs 
more  or  less  glutted,  wheat  would 
never  be  much  above  forty  shillings, 
except  in  occasional  periods  of  scard* 
ty,  when  high  prices  benefit  the  fiurmer 
very  little,  and  nearly  the  whole  of 
our  farmers  would  have  to  pay  radc-« 
rents.  What  the  effects  of  such  rents 
are,  let  Ireland  testify.  Previously  to 
the  late  rise  in  com,  there  were  many 


*  A  removal  of  the  duties  on  dyes,  oils,  foreign  wool,  &r.,  would  benefit  many  of 
the  exporting  manufaoCurers  more  than  a  reduction  of  one«ft>urth  m  the  price  of 
corn. 
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fiurms  in  |^  coomry  ihut  could  not  tbe  forei^  ooni  betng  on  this  point  a 

find  occupiers,  and  we  believe,  that  if  preserrative  against  scarcity, 

this  rise  had  not  taken  place^  many  of  A  bad  harvest  almost  invaiiably  afi- 

•onr  farms  would  already  have  been  fects  more  or  less  the  crops  of  all  En* 

divided.    Prices  that  will  not  enable  rope.    The  opening  of  the  ports,  by 

the  farmers  to  save,  must  inevitably  putting  part  of  our  land  out  of  (folti- 

create  division,  subiUvision,  and  over-  vation,  and  injuring  the  fertility  of  the 

peopling.  In  proportion  as  large  farms  remainder,  would  make  us  dependent 

should  be  divided,  and  small  ones  mul-  on  other  nations  for  a  large  part  of  our 

tiplied,  in  the  sune  proportion  would  corn,  and  what  would  then  be  our 

the  population  oiT  the  village  increase,  situation  in  the  event  of  a  general  bad 

and  its  consumption  decrease.    We  harvest?  Those  nations  uniich  could 

should  soon  have  a  country  population  now  ruin  us  with  their  surplus  com 

like  that  of  Ireland,  feeding  on  pota*  would  have  scarcely  any  to  sell  to  us  ; 

toes,  dressing  in  rags,  and  buying  our  own  bad  crop  would  hardly  supply 

scarcely  anything  of  the  merchants  half  our  wants^  and  to  make  up  the 

and  manufacturers.  deficiency  by  importation  would  be 

But  then,  it  is  said,  that  we  ought  impossible.    By  making  ourselves  de« 

to  buy  foreign  corn  to  avoid  scarcity,  pendent  on  other  nations  for  com,  we 

This  must  mean,  that  by  so  buying,  should  protect  them  from  scarcity,  but 

we  should  be  enabled  to  keep  con-  we  should  destroy  our  own  protection 

stautly  a  far  greater  quantity  of  com  from  it,  and  render  its  effects  the  more 

in  the  country  than  we  can  keep  at  dreadful  when  it  should  visit  us.    In 

present.    Under  the  present  system,  truth,  were  we  thus  dependent  for  one«i 

die  market  is  tolerably  buoyant,  and  fourth  of  our  corn,  a  general  bad  har^ 

the  farmers  are  in  good  circumstances;  vest  would  produce  in  this  country^ 

the  latter  bring  their  com  to  market  aot  merely  a  scarcity,  but  a  horrible 

gradually,  and  all  who  are  able  hold  famine — a  famine  in  which  the  mass 

•at  least  a  quantity  of  old  wheat  over  «f  the  lower  orders  could  not  possibly 

the  harvest,  from  the  certainty  that  procure  bread, 

they  cannot  lose  by  it,  and  that  they  If  we  were  in  the  habit  of  attending 

may  gain  greatly.    The  farmers  are  to  the  clamour  of  mobs,  newspaper^ 

thus  constantly  very  large  holders  of  editors,  philosophers,  and  free- trade 

surplus  wheat ;  and,  for  Uie  six  months  ministers,  we  should  doubtlessly  think 

previously  to  the  harvest,  the  factocs,  very  meanly  of  the  Com  Laws  ;  but 

millers,  and  merchants,  who  speculate  we  are  not,  and  therefore  we  think 

in  com,  are  very  large  holders  like-  these  laws  most  sound  and  wise  ones, 

wise.    The  greatest  possible  quantity  They  assume,  that  in  average  years,  we 

•of  surplus  com  is  thus  constantly  kept  can  grow  quite  as  much  com  as  we 

in  the  country,  that  the  market  can  can  consume — that  the  constant  im« 

sustain ;  and,  in  addition,  we  have  portation  of  foreign  com  would  cause 

always  a  new  crop  approaching,  that  a  glut  that  would  ruin  our  agricul- 

on  the  average  wiM  supply  us.  Should  ture — and  that  we  merely  want  to  \mf 

the  ports  be  opened,  the  market  would  com  occasionally  of  other  nations  to 

be  speedily  glutted ;  the  farmers  would  meet  occasional  deficiencies  in  our  own 

be  reduced  to  poverty,  they  would  have  crops.    They  stand  upon  this,  and 

less  com  to  sell,  they  would  be  com-  their  destruction  will  not  establish  its 

pelled  to  sell  as  soon  after  harvest  as  falsehood.   They  separate  one  kind  of 

possible,  and  scarcely  one  of  them  grain  fhmi  another ;  and  whenever  the 

would  hold  a  grain  of  surplus  com  for  crop  of  any  kind  is  scanty,  and  the 

the  four  or  five  months  preceding  the  price  high,  they  open  the  ports  until 

harvest  The  &ctors  and  millers  would  supplies  from  abroad  proauce  abun* 

not  venture  to  hold  on  speculation,  dance  and  moderate  prices,  and  then 

and  the  spe^culators  would  not  dare  to  ithey  close  them  again.    They*g;aaid 

«nter  the  market.  The  market  would  equally  against  scarcitr  and  gluts— 

<4break  down  under  one-half  of  the  sur-  i^ainst  the  extremes  oi  hiffh  and  low 

f>lus  com,  that  it  can  now  sustain  widi  price ;  and  nothing  could  oe  devised 

the  greatest  ease ;  we  should  always  that  would  so  efiectually  keep  the  mar* 

liave  infinitely  less  com  in  the  coun-  ket  in  a  healthy  state,  and  protect  it 

^try  than  we  now  have,  and  the  coming  from  great  fluctuations.    We  are  very 

crop,  at  the  best,  would  fall  very  far  siu-e,  that  they  are  as  beneficial  to  the 

bcIOw  our  consumption.  So  much  for  merchants  and  manu&ctureni  M  to 


I«r3 

Igrlpdtoriits.  They  hi^Y^  been  Cri^ 
and  thdr  working  corresponds  with 
the  truth  of  the  principle  on  which 
they  stand.  TheTmav  be  destroyed— « 
tor,  what  that  is  benencial  to  the  com«f 
munity  can  escape  in  these  days  of  de« 
atraction  ?— but  wiser  laws  wiU  not  rei^ 
p^ace  them. 

That  man  has  the  intellect  of  a  fool, 
and  not  of  a  statesman^  who  can  look 
at  this  nation  in  the  present  momerit 
without  discoTering  that  a  glut  in  any 
ccnnmodity  is  as  d^tructive  as  a  scar- 
city^ and  that  all  trading  systems,  and 
all  governments,  ought  to  guard  as 
mum  against  the  one  as  the  other. 
Upon  tms  our  Restrictiye  System-— 
that  system  of  truth  and  wisdom^  that 
system  to  which  England  owes  .its 
wealth,  happiness,  and  grandeurs- 
was  founded.  It  gave  us,  as  far  aa 
possible,  a  separate  market  of  our  own 
for  every  thins  that  we  had  to  seU ;  it 
kept  this  mareet  in  the  most  manage* 
able  condition,  and  protected  it  from 
all  gluts  save  those  of  our  own  crea^ 
ting,    in  what  we  had  to  buy  abroad. 


AgrUnUurf.  S(l 

ijatflBi  ii  of  iKwiio  the  umam  to  <tt 
things.    lit  grand  oljeet  is  to  plaAf 
evarything  umt  as  a  natron  we  have  to^ 
sril,  under  a  ruinous  and  etenal  glut* 
¥rhen  our  market  for  lalxntf  is  oo« 
pressed  by  suporabundanee,  i%  em 
upon  all  other  nations  to  throw  their 
labour  into  it — ^when  our  market  ftxt 
aUks,  cottons,  and  woollens,  is  sinkinfl^ 
under  excessive  supply,  it  invites  all 
other  nations  to  pour  into  it  tbchr 
silks,  cottons,  and  woollens-.-wheii 
our  corn-market  is  abundantly  sup* 
plied,  it  invites  other  nations  to  over- 
whelm it  with  their  com.  It  destroys 
our  separate  markets,  ehdns  us  in 
what  we  have  to  sell  to  the  general 
one  of  tlie  world,  and  grinds  us  down, 
to  the  poverty,  weakness,  and  priva« 
tions  of  other  countries.  To  rival  and 
hostile  nations,  it  will  no  doubt  be  a 
system  of  freedom  and  riches ;  but  to 
England,  it  will  be  a  system  for  en^ 
abhng  her  various  interests  to  commit 
towards  each  other  trading  interest, 
theft,  and  murder — it  will  te  a  system 
of  commercial  oppression  and  tyranny^ 


it  opened  to  us  the  general  market  of    of  wholesale  plunder  and  confiscation 


the  world,  and  did  its  utmost  to  cause 
competition  and  low  prices.    Its  re- 
strictions gave  us  the  fulneai  of  tra- 
ding, liberty,  and  protection.  It  would 
liot  suffer  one  interest  to  ruin  another 
-HI  part  of  the  community  to  crush 
our  labour-market  by  importing  fo- 
reign labour — the  agriculturists  to 
make  bankrupts  of  the  manu&ctu- 
rers,  by  buying  foreign  manufactures 
—or  the  merchants  and  manufactu- 
rers to  make  beggars  of  the  Agricultu- 
rists, by  buying  foreign  com.  It  would 
not  permit  the  indiridual  to  ruin  his 
neighbour,  or  the  nation  to  ruin  it. 
self.  It  restrained  our  jarring  interests 
fVom  robbing  and  destroying  each 
other,  as  our  civil  laws  restrain  the 
members  of  the  community  fVom  rob- 
bing and  destroying  each  other;  but 
beyond  this  it  gave  us  freedom,  nay, 
licentiousness.  What  were  its  fruits  ? 
While  foreign  agriculture  was  kept  in 
constant  penury  by  excessive  supply, 
our  own  flourished  and  enriched  tne 
empire — while  the  market  for  labour 
abroad  was  distressed  by  a  never-end- 
ing glut,  in  this  country  it  was  kept 
in  the  most  prosperous  condition ; — 
while  in  other  nations  commerce  and 
manufactures  languished  and  pined 
from  the  want  of  consumption,  in  this 
tiiey  throve  beyond  hope,  and  almoet 
beyond  possibility.    The  new  liberal 


—of  ruin,  paunerism,  starvation,  and 
misery.  Sneak  of  the  Mi^ssippi 
Scheme  ana  past  bubbles— of  the 
South  Sea  Company— -Mr  Law,  and 
the  scheme-dolts  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change ! — they  are  below  co..  tempt, 
compared  with  the  fVee-trade  bubbbs, 
and  bubble»blowers.  They  grasped 
only  the  fortunes  of  individuals,  or 
detached  portions  of  a  nation's  inte- 
rests ;  but  from  the  latter  we  have  a 
stupendous  scheme  of  ruin  to  ingulph 
the  whole  interests  of  the  first  empue 
in  the  universe.  Never  until  this  hour 
had  mad  imbecility,  impudent  quack- 
ery, and  blind  credulity,  their  fldl  tri- 
umph. 

There  never  was  a  period  in  oUr 
history  so  well  calculated  for  making 
a  patriotic  statesman  sigh  for  the  m- 
rection  of  public  affiurs,  as  the  present 
moment.  At  no  previous  period  of 
our  history  was  toe  govemment  so 
free  fVom  serious  difficulties,  and  so 
profusely  supplied  with  everything 
necessary  for  promoting  trade,  w^th, 
and  prosperit3r,  as  it  is  at  present  So 
long  as  a  nation  possesses  any  consi- 
derable portion  of  superabundant  land, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  protect  its 
agriculture  from  constant  poverty,  and 
to  give  it  any  laige  share  of  durable 
trade,  wealth,  and  power.  While  ]an4 
was-snperabundant  In  this  country. 


3li  Ihr  tingdrd.  rjlftrcfi; 

thii  iMmr  ftnr  leave  to  look  tnio  a  Bibfe,  The  £nt  M  of  popnrV  ito  tHe  type 
for  leaire  to  look  into  any  book  witd-  of  all  that  foUbwecl ;  tne  Whole  body 
Out  the  intervention  of  a  priest,  for  of  the  popish  ptelatda  of  EnglaAifj, 
leave  to  eat  our  bread  in  p^Ace,  with-  with  one  exception^  refused  to  crown 
Out  this  permission  of  a  priest  ordain<* 
ing  what  we  shall  eat,  and  whether 
we  shall  eat  at  all ;  for  leave  td  sleep 
at  night  in  our  beas,  without  the  ter- 
ror of  being  dragged  from  them  by 
some  officer  of  a  tribunal  of' blood, 
some  familja,r  of  .the  JftouigitipR,  to 
die  under  the  torture,  or  linger  out  a 
miserable  life  in  a,  dungeon  !  The  men 
to  whom  we  arc  at  this  hour  indelsted, 
that  England  is  the  head  of  the  civili- 
sed world,  and  not  the  vassal  of  France 
and  Spain,  and  like  them  both  in  inse-> 
Gurity  and  public  distrust,  with  an  un-* 
aettl^  throne,  and  a  people  ready  for 
mutual  massacre. 

.  The  memory  of  Elizabeth,  the 
greatest  queen  that  ever  ruled  a  na- 
tion, a  mind  thoroughly  English,  the 
bulwark  of  freedom  not  merely  among 
omrselves,  but  of  whatever  civil  and 
religious  freedom  existed  in  Europe, 
is  the  chief  subject  of  contumely  to 
this  unnational  and  perfidious  histo- 
rian. 

He  charges  Elizabeth  with  persecu- 
tion !  The  slaughter  of  heretics  is  the 
notorious  tenet  of  his  own  church ; 
authenticated  in  every  age,  and  at  this 
hour  ready  to  be  put  in  force,  if  our 
weakness,  or  our  belief  in  their  pro- 
testations, give  them  the  mastery.  The 
charge  is  altogether  false — she  nersecu- 
ied  none  /  Ueligious  opinions  brought 
no  priest  to  the  scafiPold.  But  justice 
and  the  public  safety  demanded  that 
the  hired  agents  of  Spain  and  France, 
and  the  declared  conspirators  against 
her  life,  and  the  liberties  of  England, 
should  not  be  suffered  to  involve  the 
land  in  bloodshed  and  convulsion. 
Yet,  with  all  this  provocation,  but 
few  died ;  and  none  but  by  a  public 
trial,  on  unquestioned  proof  of  guilt. 
They  perished  as  traitors,  detected  in 
their  treason  !  The  reign  of  Elizabeth 
was  the  crisis  of  the  great  struggle  of 
false  religion  with  true,  of  despotism 
with  lib^ty,  of  national  debasement, 
miaery,  and  anarchy,  with  national 
eumire,  happiness,  and  order. 
,  What  was  her  history  ? 

Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne  in 
1558.  She  found  popish  Europe  tri^ 
umphing  in  the  prospect  of  the  sub- 
version of  British  power,  as  it  had 
already  exulted  over  the  prostration 
of  religion  in  the  blood  of  her  people. 


her. 

The  vassalage  of  England  was  the 
object  of  France.  It  Was  hoped  to 
become  an  easier  prey,  if  Maryof 
Scotland  was  queen.  France  notori- 
ously intrigued  with  the  papal  see. 
I!i^  f a^v^ptthJifthe^aninsolent  denjlal 
of  Elizabeth's  right  to  the  crown,  and 
proclaimed  that  of  Mary.  Such  was 
the  condition  of  kingdoms  that  had 
acknowledged  the  papacy!  France 
now  reckoned  upon  the  conquest  of 
England,  and  actually  put  the  English 
arms  into  its  escutdneon.  Mary  at- 
tempted to  raise  Scotland  against  her 
in  alliance  with  France.  Both  France 
and  Scotland  persecuted  the  reformed 
religion.  The  reformers  in  both  threw 
themselves  on  the  mercy  of  Ei\gland* 
Thus  began  the  justifiei  hoatiUty  of 
England  to  both  sovereigns. 

But  the  power  of  the  realm  waa  not 
to  be  shaken  by  the  poverty  of.  her 
northern  neighbour,  nor  by  the  un* 
settled  and  dubious  throne  of  her  con- 
tinental enemy.  What  could  not  be 
effected  by  war,  was  tried  by  treach- 
ery. Conspiracies,  in  long  succession, 
were  formed  against  Elizabeth's  life. 
In  1563,  a  conspiracy  was  entered  into 
by  the  Poles,  for  the  death  of  thQ 
queen,  and  the  proclamation  of  Mary* 
The  traitors  were  found  guilty^  bul 
710^  executed.  In  less  than  two  years 
after,  a  league  for  the  destruction  of 
the  protestant  religion,  and  England 
at  its  head,  was  formed  in  the  famous 
Bayonne  conference,  by  the  two  most 
remorseless  persecutors  of  the  age,  Ca- 
therine of  Medicis,  and  the  Duke  of 
Alva ;  the  one  given  down  to  the  ex- 
ecration of  mankind,  by  the  massacre 
of  St  Bartholomew,  and  the  other  by 
the  massacres  of  the  people  of  the  Ne« 
therlands,  through  the  Inquisition* 
This  league  was  formed  in  1565. 

Within  four  years,  another  Popish 
conspiracy  was  form^  in  the  reum. 
This  suddenly  took  the  shape  of 
open  war ;  an  insurrectionary  foree  ap^ 
peared,  headed  by  Northumberlanaj 
and  openly  proclaiming  the  restoratioii 
of  Popery.  Its  banner  waa  an  idola<i» 
trous  emblem  of  "  the  five  wounds  of 
Christ ;"  and  its  first  and  congenial  ex-* 
ploit  was,  the  burning  of  the  Bible  aiid 
Common  Prayer  in  Durham  CathedxmL 
This  rebellion  was  notorioualy  advised. 
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dbiUiii  to  weftr  the  fittlers  of  any  pub« 
Iks  roan  or  any  party-^who  have  madd 
the  Aliniitera  what  they  are— <and  who 
can^  with  half  their  strength,  crush 
every  opponent— have  never  sanction* 
ed  the  new  measures ;  they  have  only' 
looked  on  with  passive  disi^prohation. 
These  measures  have  heen  carried 


through  their  neutrality  of  actiflto,  aivl 
by  the  stipport  of  the  Whigs^  Ben<« 
thamites^  and  Radicals.  Let  these  men 
be  assured  that  though  they  have  been 
deserted,  betrayed,  and  left  without 
leaders,  they  are  stiU  omnipotent^et 
thsm  shake  off  their  apathy,  take  the 
field  of  their  former  glories^ 


AKD  ON'CS  MOBB  SAVB  THEtB  tOUNTBY  { 


DB  UNGABD. 


This  Roman  Catholic  divine  has 
been  for  some  years  producing  vo* 
lumes  of  what  ne  calls  a  History  of 
Ensland.  He  is  a  thorough  Papist, 
ana  of  course  his  work  is  in  the 
thorough  spirit  of  his  blinded  and 
unhappy  faith ;— venomous  with  the 
most  sanctified  appearaace  of  impar- 
tiality, ignorant  with  the  roost  porop« 
ous  display  of  authorities,  and  hostile 
to  all  the  national  feelings  of  religious 
liberality,  with  the  most  specious  pro- 
fessions of  national  attachment,  and 
freedom  on  principle. 

As  the  Roman  Catholics  have 
throughout  all  this  contest  exhibited 
the  most  striking  dearth  of  literature, 
g  dearth  to  be  accounted  for  only  by 
the  paralysing  effect  of  a  belief  wnich 
enslaves  the  human  understanding, 
they  have  of  course  magnified  the  mi- 
racle of  a  "  History"  appearing  among 
them;  and  Dr  Lingard  is  now  the 
elected  champion  of  the  Popish  Church 
against  fact,  feeling,  and  the  faith  of  ^ 
England.  The  Edinburgh  Review 
has,  in  the  habitual  spirit  of  that  mis- 
chievous  and  malignant  agent,  adopt- 
ed this  disciple  of  Jesuitism,  and  laud- 
ed his  work  as  it  lauded  Buonaparte, 
and  lauds  everything  that  common 
sense  and  national  honour  would  stig- 
matize and  scorn.  Dr  Lingard  is  a 
man  of  some  ability  and  some  reading, 
not  comparable  for  a  moment  to  any 
of  the  leading  names  among  the  histo- 
rians of  England  or  her  Church,  yet 
of  course  a  wonder  in  the  general  ig- 
norance and  dulness  of  the  Popish 
writers  of  his  time.  His  style  is  still 
that  of  the  cloister,  monotonous,  creep- 
ing, and  cold.  He  never  rises  into  elo- 
quence, the  noblest  events  never  rouse 
him  into  feeling.  There  are  none  of 
those  splendid  bursts  and  impulses, 
where  nistory  seems  to  assume  a  hu- 
man heart,  and  speaks  the  bumiog 
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language  of  living  Indignation,  or  paya 
its  proud  and  solemn  homage  to  vir«i 
tue.  All  is  sluggish.  We  drag  on  tp 
the  close  of  his  volumes,  with  the 
heavy  smoothness  of  a  track-schuyt» 
and  are  glad  to  have  done  with  our 
voyage  of  hazy  £o^,  and  flat  stagna^ 
don. 

There  are  two  principles  of  fVaudu* 
lent  history,  the  ''Jiciio  falsi  and  the 
mppressio  vert"  To  tell  the  truth,  the 
wnole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  is  the  obligation  of  an  honest 
historian,  as  rouch  as  if  he  were  stand- 
ing in  the  witness-box.  Dr  Lingard 
is  not  a  bold  roan,  and  prefers  the 
**  suppressio  veri"  to  the  roore  resolute 
branch  of  the  rule.  He  ma^  not  dare 
direct  falsehood,  but  he  will  not  tell 
*'  the  whole  truth."  He  has  a  preju- 
dice against  enlightening  Protestant 
ignorance,  and  putting  Popish  feelings 
to  pain ;  and  no  man  shall  detect  hi^ 
giving  us  the  entire  of  the  facts  with- 
out palliation  or  disguise.  He  finds, 
on  the  most  incontestable  authority, 
that  Mary,  well  named  the  "  Bloody," 
burned  200  persons,  and  imprisoned  a 
crowd  of  Protestants,  of  whom  many 
died.  Dr  Lingard  soothes  his  con- 
science by  allowing  that  she  executed 
almost  200  !  Thus  goes  on  his  whole 
history ;  crime  is  occasionally  allowed, 
because  to  deny  it,  would  be  to  make 
the  world  cry  out  upon  the  writer. 
But  it  is  studiously  softened  down. 
Yet  what  is  the  value  of  this  wretch- 
ed attempt  at  palliation  ?  Two  hun- 
dred human  beings  avowedly  murder- 
ed, and  by  the  most  cruel  of  all  deaths, 
for  the  honour  of  Popery !  Wretched 
advocate,  sanguinary  and  godless  su- 
perstition ! 

Dr  Lingard's  History  has  now  come 
to  the  English  Refc^rmation.  He  treats 
it  like  a  Jesuit,  heaps  calummea  on 
the  men  to  whom  we  are  indebted  at 
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out  the  permission  Of  a  priest  ordain- 
ing what  we  shall  jcat,  and  whether 
we  shall  eat  at  all ;  for  leave  td  sleep 
at  night  in  our  beds,  without  the  ter- 
ror of  being  dragged  from  them  by 
some  officer  of  a  tribunal  of*  blood, 
some  familjar  of  .the  jMUisitigii,  tQ 
die  under  the  torture,  or  linger  out  a 
miserable  life  in  a,  dungeon  !  The  men 
to  whom  we  are  at  this  hour  indebted, 
^t  England  is  the  he^d  of  the  civili- 
9ed  world,  and  not  the  vassal  of  France 
and  Spain,  and  like  them  both  in  inse-* 
ourity  and  public  distrust,  with  an  un- 
settled throne,  and  a  people  ready  for 
mutual  massacre. 

.  The  memory  of  Elizabeth,  the 
greatest  queen  that  ever  ruled  a  na- 
tion, a  mind  tlioroughly  English,  the 
bulwark  of  freedom  not  merely  among 
ourselves,  but  of  whatever  civil  and 
religious  freedom  existed  in  Europe, 
is  the  chief  subject  of  contumely  to 
this  unnational  and  perfidious  histo- 
rian. 

He  charges  Elizabeth  with  persecu- 
tion I  The  sJaughier  of  heretics  is  the 
notorious  tenet  of  his  own  church  ; 
authenticated  in  every  age,  and  at  this 
hour  ready  to  be  put  in  force,  if  our 
weakness,  or  our  belief  in  their  pro- 
testations, give  them  the  mastery.  The 
charge  is  altogether  false — she  oersecu* 
ied  none  !  Religious  opinions  brought 
no  priest  to  the  scaffold.  But  justice 
and  the  public  safety  demanded  that 
the  hired  agents  of  Spain  and  France, 
and  the  declared  conspirators  against 
her  life,  and  the  liberties  of  England, 
should  not  be  suffbred  to  involve  the 
land  in  bloodshed  and  convulsion. 
Yet,  with  all  this  provocation,  but 
few  died ;  and  none  but  by  a  public 
trial,  on  unquestioned  proof  of  guilt. 
They  perished  as  traitors,  detected  in 
their  treason  !  The  reign  of  Elizabeth 
was  the  crisis  of  the  great  struggle  of 
(tdse  religion  with  true,  of  despotism 
with  lib^ty,  of  national  debasement, 
misery,  and  anarchy,  with  national 
empire,  happiness,  and  order. 
,  What  was  her  history  ? 

Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne  in 
1558.  She  found  popish  Europe  tri^ 
^um]^ing  in  the  prospect  of  the  sub- 
version of  British  power,  as  it  had 
already  exulted  over  the  prostration 
of  religion  in  th^  blood  of  her  people. 


her. 

The  vassalage  of  England  waa  the 
object  of  France.  It  Was  hop^  to 
become  an  easier  prey,  if  Maiy'of 
Scotland  was  queen.  France  notori- 
ously intrigued  with  the  papal  see. 
I!Qpe.?a]^tth)ii^bQd,aninsoW  deniaJ 

of  Elizabeth's  right  to  the  crown,  and 
proclaimed  that  of  Mary.  Such  was 
the  condition  of  kingdoms  that  had 
acknowledged  the  papacy!  France 
now  reckoned  upon  the  conquest  of 
England,  and  actually  put  the  English 
arms  into  its  escutcheon.  Mary  at- 
tempted to  raise  Scotland  against  her 
in  alliance  with  France.  Both  France 
and  Scotland  persecuted  the  reformed 
religion.  The  reformers  in  both  threw 
themselves  on  the  mercy  of  £i\gland« 
Thus  began  the  justified  hoatiUty  of 
England  to  both  sovereigns. 

But  the  power  of  the  realm  was  not 
to  be  shaken  by  the  poverty  of  her 
northern  neighbour,  nor  by  the  unr 
settled  and  dubious  throne  of  her  con- 
tinental enemy.  What  could  not  be 
effected  by  war,  was  tried  by  treach- 
ery. Conspiracies,  in  long  succession, 
yiere  formed  against  Elizabeth's  life. 
In  1563,  a  conspiracy  was  entered  into 
by  the  Poles,  for  the  death  of  thQ 
queen,  and  the  proclamation  of  Mary* 
The  traitors  were  found  guilty,  but 
710/  executed.  In  less  than  two  years 
after,  a  league  for  the  destruction  of 
the  protestant  religion,  and  England 
at  its  head,  was  formed  in  the  famous 
Bayonne  conference,  by  the  two  most 
remorseless  persecutors  of  the  age,  Ca- 
therine of  Medicis,  and  the  Duke  of 
Alva ;  the  one  given  down  to  the  ex-^ 
ecration  of  mankind,  by  the  massacre 
of  St  Bartholomew,  and  the  other  by 
the  massacres  of  the  people  of  the  Ne« 
therlands,  through  the  Inquisition* 
This  league  was  formed  in  1565. 

Within  four  years,  another  Popish 
conspiracy  was  formed  in  the  reuiB. 
This  suddenly  took  the  shape  of 
open  war ;  an  insurrectionary  force  ap<r 
peared,  headed  by  Northumberlaiia« 
and  openly  proclaiming  the  restoration 
of  Popery.  Its  banner  was  an  idoIa<i» 
trous  emblem  of  "  the  five  wounds  of 
Christ ;"  and  its  first  and  congenial  ex-> 
ploit  was,  the  burning  of  the  Bible  and 
Common  Prayer  in  Durnam  CathedraL 
This  rebellion  was  notoriouely  advised. 


.  md  Simulated  hj  the  Pope.  Its  lead- 
ers were  execiitea  as  trputor^*  TbeRo* 
nan  Catholics  hallow  fhdr  mmuxj^ 
«|id  pnmounoe  them  martyrs. 
..  In  the  venr  next  year  was  issued 
the  celdi>satc4  ^'  Bull/'  insolently  de* 
claring  Elizabeth  unworthy  of  the 
Ihrone,  deposing  her^  absolving  her 
subjects  from  their  all^ance^  and  de<* 
nouneing  herself  a$  the  ''  slave  of  all 
eyil."  This ''  Bull"  made  actual  nroda* 
mation  of  war^  summoning  aU  the  Ro« 
man  Catholic  kingdoms  to  the  destruc* 
tion  of  England^  and  putting  a  dagger 
into  the  hands  of  every  English  Roman 
Catholic^  against  the  lives  of  their  feU 
low-subjects  and  the  Queen.  ThisBi^^ 
too>  the  emissaries  of  Rome  had  the 
effix>ntery  to  Bx  up  on  the  door  of  the 
Jiishop  of  London's  palace.  It  was 
sent  to  the  Duke  of  Alva^  and  by  him 
sent  to  the  Spanish  ambassador^  who 
bad  been  still  suffered  to  remain  in 
JLondon.  Tliis  BuU^  Mr  Butler^  with 
chat  Jesuitical  affectation  of  candour 
jwhiph  mark's  and  disgraces  all  hi? 
ixmtroversial  works^  whines  over  ''  as 
ever  to  be  condemned,  and  ever  to  be 
lamented,"  forsooth.  But  why  does  not 
•this  writer,  instead  of  feeling  regret 
^n  the  style  of  a  bad  novel,  and  that 
too  obviously  a  regret  for  the  impolicy 
of  the  measure,  and  not  for  the  crime, 
openly,  honestly,  and  manfully  de- 
nounce it  as  an  atrocious  and  bloody 
incitement  to  rebellion  and  massacre ; 
not  less  an  insolent  assumption  of  au- 
thority in  an  independent  country, 
than  a  most  criminal,  and  altogether 
unchristian  summons  to  all  the  bad 

J)assions  of  the  country,  against  its 
aws  and  the  laws  of  Qod  ?  He  knows 
.in  his  soul  that  it  was  all  this, — that 
it  was  the  unlicensed  and  insufferable 
arrogance  of  a  foreign  priest,  pamper- 
ed with  guilty  power,  and  inflamed 
with  mad  ambition.  This  would  be 
truth,  but  this  truth  the  slaves  of  ido- 
latry and  darkness  dare  not  utter.  So 
much  for  the  sincerity  and  sorrow  of 
Mr  Butler. 

In  two  years  after  the  transmission 
of  this  infamous  document,  another 
conspiracy  started  up,  headed  by  Nort- 
folk.  The  proofs  were  unquestion- 
able that  the  conspirators  were  in 
league  with  the  Duke  of  Alva.  A 
more  fatal  and  fearful  instance  of  the 
bloody  spirit  of  Rome  occurred  abroad 
almost  at  the  same  moment.  The  mas- 
sacre of  St  Bartholomew  in  1472>-- 
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the  jjBomplicated  work  of  hwxkfy  and 
amtiition/<-*iof  ireachery  BMeni^iyi, 
r— A  stain  £ur  ever  im  the  rel^pkmof 
France,  on  her  throne,  and  on  hor 
people,-^yet  a  scarcely  less  damning 
spot  upon  the  Papal  court,  which  cdb« 
hrated  this  scene  of  murder  iby  pulUic, 
ewuUaiion  and  **  Te  Deums!" 

In  1577,  a  Spanish  army  was  opeolj 
lussembled  in  the  Netherlands  for  th^ 
conquest  of  England ;  its  oommaQder 
Don  John  was  to  marry  the  Queen  of 
Scots ;  the  Roman  Catholic  interests 
in  England  were  to  be  summoned  to 
the  invading  standard,  and  Popery  was 

to  be  FROFAGATEI)  BV  THS  SWOXD* 

The  kingdom  was  now  beleaguered 
by  enemies ;  the  whole  force  of  th« 
Spanish  monarchy,  then  the  si^rem^ 
power  of  the  earth,  was  in  open  ansa 
against  it.  A  Popish  party  in  Scotland 
was  in  alliance  with  the  enemy,  and 
the  Papists  in  England  were  waiting 
only  the  signal  for  general  rebellion^ 
H  was  the  first  duty  of  the  throne  ti9 
expel  all  stran^^ers  detected  as  the 
agents  of  the  foreign  enemy.  Three  coir 
l^es  had  been  established  at  Rheims, 
Douay,  and  Rome,  for  the  express  pur« 
pose  of  training  up  priests  to  be  enu 
ployed  as  emissaries  of  rebellion  in 
England.  They  had  been  established 
notoriously  by  the  English  Jesuits,  as 
agents  for  the  overthrow  of  the  relio 
gion  and  throne  of  England.  They 
were  publicly  declared  dangerous  and 
aliens,  and  commanded  to  quit  the 
country  on  pain  of  death,  as  rebels 
and  traitors,  if  they  returned.  Who 
but  men  like  Dr  Lingard  will  deny 
that  this  government,  or  an^  govern^ 
ment,  with  an  army  gathering  in  its 
sight  for  its  avowed  destruction,  had 
a  right  to  take  this  common  measure 
of  defence,  and  drive  traitors  and  spies 
out  of  the  garrison,  or  extinguish  them 
if  they  returned? 

We  look  upon  the  general  Romau 
Catholic  question,  in  a  much  higher 
light  than  that  of  a  mere  parliamen- 
tary topic.  The  enemies  of  the  BrL- 
tish  constitution  see  in  it  a  great 
ground  on  which  they  may  fix  their 
batteries ;  and  the  friends  of  that  con- 
stitution cannot,  be  too  vigorous  and 
vigilant  in  meeting  the  attack,  whe- 
ther open  or  secret,  whether  liurricd 
on  by  the  rash  and  infuriate  violence 
of  faction,  or  silently  conducted^y  the 
subtler  artifices  of  fraudulent  intrigue, 
9if^d  wjritten  falsehood. 
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In  this  charge  of  direct  hostility  to 
the  Constitutioi^  we  do  not  desire  to 
involve  the  present  clamoorers  in  Ire* 
Uuid.  We  consider  them  merely  as 
ignorant  and  vulgar-minded  men^ 
talking  of  matters  which  they  do  not 
comprehend,  labouring  for  results  of 
which  they  have  scarcdy  a  conception^ 
and  adzing  the  topic^  simply  for  the 
mean  and  miserable  purposes  of  pro* 
fetsional  lucre.  The  pen  of  a  j^ublic 
writer  is  degraded  by  the  mention  of 
those  obscure  brawlers.  Public  taste  is 
iofiulted  by  the  mere  mention  of  their 
vulgarism^  their  rant^  and  their  revi- 
lii^ ;  public  feeling  altogether  scorns 
and  repels  their  naked,  low,  and  con- 
temptible motives.  We  are  satisfied 
that  those  men  do  not  desire  the  over- 
throw of  the  Constitution,  so  long  as 
they  can  make  a  shilling  more  under 
it^  than  they  could  under  a  mob  go- 
vernment. We  are  satisfied,  that  the 
bitterest  blow  to  them  would  be  that 
•'  emancipaUon,"  for  winch  they  cla- 
mour ;  and  that^  if  there  was  a  chance 
of  it^  they  would  set  all  their  engines 
at  work  to  keep  up  a  brawl,  out  of 
which  they  make  their  criminal  pro- 
fits^ and  their  bastard  popularity.  It 
is  a  burlesque  to  call  those  Irish  ran- 
ters public  men. 

But  there  is  a  deeper  source  of  evil, 
a  direct,  bitter,  and  subtle  enmity 
against  the  freedom  and  eminence  of 
England,  engendered  in  Rome,  sus- 
tained by  the  money  of  the  national 
enemy,  and  administered  by  the  emis- 
saries of  Popery  among  ourselves.  The 
imnishment  of  England  for  its  abjura- 
tion of  the  Papacy,  is  the  undying 
hope  of  Popery  abroad.  This  is  noto- 
rioua.  The  magnitude  and  glory  of 
the  British  empire  is  a  source  of  jea- 
lousy; her  Popish  population  is  a 
source  of  hope ;  there  is  a  secret  week" 
ly  correspondence  carried  on  between 
the  Papists  in  Ireland  and  England, 
and  the  Papal  Court !  The  Jesuits,  a 
race  expelled  from  human  society, 
scarcely  half  a  century  back,  for  of- 
fences against  the  civil  order  of  all 
nations,  have  been  revived  by  the  late 
Pope,  and  been  sent  by  the  present 
one  into  England  and  Ireland  !  They 
are  engrossing  the  education  of  the 
people  in  the  north  and  west  of  Eng- 


land,  they  are  foundioff  semmaries  in 
Ireland ;  and  with  forei^  money  in 
their  hands,  foreign  principles  in  todr 
heads,  and  the  example  of  that  long 
list  of  tyrants^  idolaters^  and  persecu- 
tors, wnose  work  they  do;  the  first 
occasion  of  public  calamity  will  find 
Popery  showmg  among  ourselves  what 
it  has  been  among  the  French  and 
Spaniards,  exclusive^  tyranoicalj  and 
exterminating. 

How  near  that  great  and  final  trial 
of  the  spirits  may  be,  is  of  course  be- 
yond human  knowledge.  But  that  we 
shall  have  another  -test  of  our  prin* 
dples,  another  summons  to  the  man« 
liness  and  integrity  of  the  national, 
heart,  and  the  nohness  and  truth  of 
the  Christian  religion,  to  be  on  their 
guard  against  most  hazardous  incur* 
sion,  we  have  no  doubt  It  would  be 
easy  to  point  out  the  si^ns  by  which 
this  formidable  menace  is  given.  But 
it  is  our  more  important  duty  to  take 
care,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  that  the  eyil 
do  not  come  upon  us  unawares.  Jus« 
tice  and  clemency  to  the  Roman  Ga« 
tholic,  but  fidelity  to  the  memory  of 
our  ancestors,  and  honour  to  our  con« 
stitution  and  religion,  must  be  our 
motto,  when  the  hour  of  the  conflict 
shall  come. 

To  preserve  and  cherish  the  rights 
and  prmdples  of  his  people,  is  the  first 
duty  of  a  sovereign.  Tnis,  the  great-^ 
est  of  our  queens  did,  and  for  tms  she 
deserves  all  the  gratitude  of  her  re- 
scued empire.  No  sovereign  ever  had 
so  mighty  a  responsibility  laid  upon . 
her.  The  world  was  shaken  by  reli« 
gious  convulsion ;  and  all  its  elements 
were  leagued  against  the  last  spot  to. 
which  true  Christianity  had  fled  as  to 
a  house  of  refuge.  Military  strength, 
full  of  the  pride  of  successful  wars, 
was  arrayed  against  her  solitary  l±ig« 
dom.  Papal  intolerance  thundered 
against  her  religion.  Domestic  treason 
was  darkening  round  her  throne  ;  but 
she  was  strong  in  the  cause  of  truth, 
and  God ;  and,  if  the  veil  had  at  that 
hour  been  taken  from  before  her  eyes, 
she  would  have  seen,  like  the  servant 
of  Elisha,  her  kingdom  surrounded  by 
more  than  mortal  protection— the 
*^  horses  and  the  diariots  of  fire." 


imkO 
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*'  Well,  next  day,  just  a  little  be- 
fore diuoer.  the  signal-man  aroused 
the  curiosity  of  all  hands,  by  announ- 
cing that  die  Admiral's  boat  had  just 
pu)3ied  off,  and  was  making  for  the 
•  fleet.  The  decks  were  instantly  crowd- 
ed, and  we  al)  watched  in  silence  bis 
barge,  as  it  dowly  moved  onwards 
alongside  the  George,  where  his  flag 
had  been  once  more  that  morning 
hoisted.  About  an  hour  after  he  was 
on  board,  she  began  to  telegraph  the 
shore;  and  immediately  afterwards 
the  officers  of  the  fleet  were  seen  hur- 
rying on  board  the  Admiral  from  all 
quarters.  As  all  this  plainly  showed 
us  there  was  something  of  importance 
in  the  wind,  the  ship's  committee  was 
directly  mustered,  and  they  imme- 
diately resolved,  that,  as  soon  as  din- 
ner was  over,  the  signal  for  all  delegates 
of  the  fleet  should  be  hoisted  at  the 
main.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and 
as  promptly  obeyed. 

"  'Now,  Adams,'  cried  Tom  Allen, 
as  soon  as  he  was  seated,  '  we'll  shortly 
see  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  very 
pretty  story  you  made  such  a  riot 
about  yesterday,  regarding  Pole  and 
his  fine  nromises ;  for  mind  me,  d'ye 
see,  I  still  am  of  opinion  it  is  all  a  bam. 
it  rather  strikes  me,  mate — ^and  you 
must  excuse  me  for  giving  my  frank 
potion  of  tlie  matter, — that  their  pre- 
sent ^neeting  is  merely  to  see  what 
edect  his  smooth-tongued  palaver  has 
had  upon  us  simple  souls ;  and  whe- 
ther they  can't  gammon  the  whole 
beet  as  easily  as  they  did  you  and  old 
Tomlins.' 

*' '  Why,  who  the  devil  can  doubt 
it,  Tom,  but  that  there's  their  very  in- 
tention,' cried  Bill  Senator,  ne^vi^ly, 
^  when  tliey  all  must  have  s&n,  or  had 
it  told  them,  how  greedily  Jack  and 
his  old  chum  swallowed  the  bait :  and 

•  •  •  ' 

not  only  did  po,  but  boated  it  down, 
forsooth,  with  a:  white  flag  and  a  band 
of  music !' 

"  '  Ay,  there's  the  nailer,'  cried 
Jack  Vassy ;  *  the  flag  and  ^e  music 
played  the  devil,  and  certainly  carried 
the  joke  a  little  too  far.  Hang  me,  if 
.I'd  ever  believed  it  of  Adams,  who, 
I'm  'Certain,  is  not  80  easily  gulled  on 
other  occasions.' 


"  '  Gulled  here  or  gulled  there, 
what  are  ye  making  a'  this  wark 
about?'  cried  Jamie  Blyth,  a  coun- 
tryman of  our  own ; '  Jock  Adams  is 
nae  mair  than  ane  o'  our  number; 
and,  in  faith,  I  think,  on  that  very  ac« 
count,  there's  very  little  harm  done. 
Will  they  gull  us  a',  think  ye,  lads  ? 
for  that's  the  proper  question ;  and 
until  they  do  that,  ye've  devilish  little 
to  complain  o*.  For  my  sell,  I'll  only 
say,  that  I  defy  the  haill  tribe  o'  them 
to  come  ower  me  wi'  their  flashy  ha- 
vers. Na,  na,  I  want  nane  o'  their 
nonsense — I  want  deeds,  not  words— 
and,  until  they  gie  me  them,  to  the 
wuddy  wi*  their  blarney.' 

"  *  True,  true,  my  hearty,'  cried 
Senator ;  *  you're  perfectly  correct. 
The  making  a  goose  of  Adams  aflects 
,  not  our  cause  in  the  smallest.  But, 
don't  you  think  now,  that  it  would 
have  been  fully  as  well  had  he  not 
been  so  simple  as  to  make  such  a 
noise  about  nothing  ?' 

" '  Wha  the  devil  doubts  that,  Wil- 
liam  ?'  returned  Blyth ;  *  but  ye  suld 
aye  recollect  that  Jock  is  only  a  fallible 
creature,  liable  to  err— and  we  are  nae 
mair;— ay,  if  we  are  as  gude.  I'm  only 
wanting  to  say,  that  I  think  he  has 
done  nae  great  harm  yet — and  that  I^ 
see  not  a  morsel  of  occasion  for  a'  this* 
tirwurring  and  flyting  at  him.' 

"  During  all  this  time,  Ned,  I  sat 
silent,  and  really  felt  somewhat  asha- 
med. The  remarks  were  so  feasible, 
and  so  boldly  uttered,  that  I  was  ab- 
solutely fita^ered  as  to  the  truth  of 
my  message*  altogether,  and  all  the 
more  so,  as  the  day  was  wearing  away 
without  a  syllable  from  authoritv  ma- 
king its  appearance.  However,  aeter« 
mined  not  to  knock  under,  I  still  in- 
sisted that  they  all  should  have  pa- 
tience, and  at  least  wait  the  issue  of 
the  present  conference,  which  I  was 
certain,  I  said,  would  produce  some- 
thing. 

*'  *  Oh,  I've  not  the  smallest  doubt 
of  that.  Jack,'  cried  Senator,  laughing 
sarcastically ;  'belike  we  shall  be  ser- 
ved out  with  another  whacking  id- 
lowance  of  their  flummery." 

**  Ay,  ay,  as  you  say.  Bill,"  returned 
Vassy ;  **  for  these  chaps  are  all  law« 
U 
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yera^  you  knows,  and  are  nicely  up  to 
tbe  tipping  us  off  their  diin-niusic.'  ~ 

**  *  That's  buttering  a  whiting,  you 
mean,  I  fancy/  chimed  Blyth.  - 

'*  *  For  my  part/  resumed  Allen,  *  I 
never  did  see  these  wiseheads  meet  to- 
gether, yet,  but  what  they  were  always 
a-hatching  of  mischief ;  and,  in  faith, 
I  expect  little  else  now,  come  the 
squall  when  it  may.  fiut,  zounds, 
wnat's  tbe  use  on  us  sitting  stuck  up 
here  palavering  about  what  is  all  in 
my  eye  and  fietty  Martin  ? — Come,  my 
hearts,  let  us  on  deck  at  once,  and 
have  a  look  round  us ;  unless,  indeed, 
our  worthy  Glynne,  there,  has  got 
some  stuff  in  his  locker,  and  then,  why, 
^I  haven't  the  smallest  objections  to 
our  diving  below.' 

*' '  Bah,  bah, — ^no  such  thing,  Allen/ 
cried  the  President,  loudly ;  *  indeed, 
indeed,  mates,  it  must  not  be.  Recol- 
lect for  a  moment  what  you  are  wait- 
ing here  for, — to  meet  with  your  offi- 
cers and  commanders;  and  recollect 
also  the  mighty  importance  of  the  duty 
committed  to  your  care — no  less  than 
the  looking  after  the  interests  of  thou- 
sands, who  all  have  their  eyes  on  you. 
For  God's  sake,  then,  my  hearts,  think 
not  of  grog,  I  beseech  you — I  can  see 
no  harm  in  your  breaking  up  and 
going  on  deck — but  I  must  decidedly 
insist  that  you  shall  neither  leave  the 
ship,  nor  fall  to  a  grog-guzzling.' 

*' '  Well,  well,  ilorris,*  said  Valen- 
tine Joyce,  gruffly,  *  you're  our  offi- 
cer at  present,  you  know,  and  must  be 
obeyed ;  but  for  all  that,  in  my  way 
of  thinking,  I  can  see  little  harm  in 
Glynne's  sporting  us  a  tot  or  two  of  his 
su])cmaculum,  were  it  no  more  than 
to  kill  time  agreeably.  However,  hang 
it,  let  us  be  jogging,  for  my  shank- 
painters  are  getting  as  crank  and  stiff 
as  e'er  an  old  woman's  in '  the  king- 
dom.' 

**  Accordingly  the  council  broke  up, 
and  were  speedily  squandered  about 
the  various  decks.  For  my  own  part  I 
retired  to  my  birth,  accompanied  by 
,  Jamie  Blvth,  with  whom  I  had  a  long 
and  a  serious  talk  on  the  matters  then 
going  on  ;  in  the  course  of  which  I 
'  discovered,  with  exceeding  regret,  that, 
countryman  of  mine  though  he  was, 
and  a  shrewd,  inlelligent  fellow  to 
•boot,  he  was  a  complete  unbeliever  in 
the  fair  promises  of  Govejrnincnt,  noto- 
riously infected  with  disloyalty,  and 
all  them  other  new-fangled  v^ild  prin- 
ciplos,  and  altogether,  neck  and  crop. 


a  keen  fellow  for  dunge  and  innofva* 
tioB. 

**  I  think  we  had  chatted  the  beet 
pari  of  a  couple  of  bells,  and  in  £uth  | 
was  beginning  tp  get  heurtily  sick  of  hia 
nonsense,  when  all  hands  were  piped 
suddenly  on  deck,  and,  hurrying  up, 
who  should  I  aee  there  but  our  old 
skipper  standing  at  the  capstan  onob- 
vend,  with  a  huge  lot'  of  papers  be« 
fore  him !  Having  read  over  theife, 
which  contained  a  frank  agreement  to 
grant  all  our  demands,  he  proceeded 
to  ask  the  ship's  company  assembled 
round  him,  wnether  they  were  now 
satisfied,  and  would  return  to  their 
duty ; — ^but  this  was  a  question  which 
no  one  thought  proper  to  answer.  At 
last,  fearful  our  silence  might  be  mis* 
construed,  I  took  speech  in  hand  mv- 
self,  and  plumply  and  flatly  told  tne 
old  boy,  that  the  conducting  and  set- 
ling  of  the  whole  affiiir  had  been  con« 
signed  into  the  hands  of  the  delegates, 
and  to  them  he  must  apply  for  an  an- 
swer,— adding,  that  I  had  n^  doubt 
but  what  they  agreed  to  would  amply 
satisfy  the  fleet. 

"  *  Then  why  don't  you  call  them 
together,  Adams  ?'  said  Captain  Lock, 
peevishly ;  '  or  must  I  go  and  beseech 
them  to  give  his  Majesty's  message  a 
hearing.^  I  imderstand  the  fellows 
have  had  the  presumption  to  disgrace 
my  unfortunate  vessel  by  holding  their 
infernal  divan  in  her.  It's  not  unlikely 
then  but  they  may  be  on  board  even 
now.  Go  call  them  together  instantly, 
J  command  you,' 

"  I  was  here  very  luckily  prevented 
from  replying  to  tnis  vinegar  remaric, 
by  the  abrupt  interference  of  a  bulky 
booby  of  a  holder,  who  thundered  out, 
laying  hold  of  the  Captain's  collar,— 
*  I'se  ha'  thee  to  understond,  Loack, 
thee  hast  no  cummond  here  Boaw-a- 
dees,  zo  had'st  better  be  zivil.  Zook- 
ers,  feUowa  did'st  thee  zay  1— dang  it, 
doesn't  knaw  we  ha'  a  yeard-rope  very 
much  at  thee  sarvice— -or  woulast  pre« 
fer  a  zound  ducking 

"  *  For  shame,  Gregory,'  cried  I,  in- 
terrupting the  rude  lout, '  for  shame, 
and  recollect  who  you  are  speaking 
to ;  for  mind  roe,  mate,  this  gentlie- 
man  comes  not  here  as  your  command- 
ing officer,  hut  as  an  ambassador  from 
the  Lords  Admirals  themselves,  ss 
well  as  the  Commons,  and  Lords,  and 
King  of  the  country.  So  off  hands,  if 
you  please,  and  behave  to  the  gentle- 
man as  a  gentleman,  and' as  one  who 
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V&igv  (Oi^  from  tbote  wlio  can  give 
lis  ul  we  either  want  or  wish  for.-— 
(Jfaptain  Lock/  oontinaed  I^  address- 
ing him^  *  to  assemble  the  delegates 
is  out  of  my  power — that  can  only  be 
done  by  orders  from  the  President^ 
who,  we  all  think^  has  highly  honotir- 
ed  the  Queen,  by  selecting  her  from 
the  rest  of  the  fleet  for  their  place  of 
oouncil'and  consultation.  Belike  you 
may  think  otherwise  ?' 

'^ '  ni  be  d d  if  I  don't,  Adams,' 

Med  the  indignant  officer,  interrupt- 
ing me,  highly  enraged.  *  What, 
honoured  did  you  say  ! — the  old  victo- 
rious Charlotte  honoured  by  being  made 
the  very  focus  of  the  sedition,  disloy- 
alty, and  treason  of  a  mob  of  outlaws 
—a  pack  of  low,  lousy,  ungrateful 
yillains ! — ^mean,  unruly  scum  ! — the 
very  dregs  of  mankind,  and  sweepings 
of  our  jails ! — Away  with  such  honour 
for  ever  I — Hear  me,  Adams ;  go,  as 
I  command  you,  and  tell  these  fel- 
lows, you  call  your ' 

** '  Gude  forgie  us !  what  the  wuddy 
did  I  hear  ?'  cried  Jamie  Blyth,  burst- 
ing forwards,  and  rudely  interrupting 
him  ;  '  outlaws,  villains,  scum  l^— ha, 
ha,  ha !  the  auld  fallow's  surely  de- 
mented ! — Gae  wa' — ^rin,  some  o'  ye, 
and  bring  me  the  darbies — saul,  he'll 
do  himsell  a  mischief  else.  Haste  ye, 
lads,  and  as  soon's  he's  fast  on  his 
nether  end,  I'll  hear  him  preach  wi' 
some  degree  of  pleasure.' 

"  I've  not  the  smallest  doubt,  Da- 
vies,  but  this  threat  would  have  been 
put  in  instant  execution,  had  I  not 
stuck  close  by  him,  and  loudly  main- 
tained that  he  was  to  be  looked  on  in 
no  other  light  than  the  ambassador 
from  the  Lords  of  Admiralty. 

"  *  The  ambassador  of  tne  Admi- 
ralty d'ye  ca*  him  ?'  cried  Blyth,  with 
a  sneer ; '  a  pretty  ambassador  he  maks 
atweel,  and  shows  himsell  weel  wordy 
o'  his  calling.  Foul  fa'  me,  git*  the 
Lord  Admirals  meant  him  for  an  am- 
bassador, they've  committed  a  terrible 
mistake  surely,  and  sent  us  an  ill- 
tongued  randy  o'  a  keelman  in  his 
place.' 

*  "  '  Peace,  fellow  V  said  the  CapUin, 
darting  at  Blyth  a  look  of  the  utmost 
Contempt ;  '  peace,  I  jsay ;  and  recol- 
lect to  whom  you  are  prating. — D'ye 
hear  me,  Adams ;  once  more  I  com' 
mand  you  to  go  instantly  and  find  out 
your  ringleader — ^your  what-d'ye-cal- 
lum  ef  the  gang  I  mean.  Tell  him 
from  me  to  muster  his  junto  of  rounds 


heads  directly,  flind  tor  give  roe  aif  an- 
swer in'  a  moment— I'm  out  of  all  pa^ 
tience  to.  be  rid  of  such  company.' 

"  *  Then  why  don't  you  leave  it  ?' 
said  Bill  Senator;  who  had  now  joined 
the  assemblage. '  I'm  sure  there's  none 
I  knows  on  more  welcome ;  for,  whe- 
ther we  wear  round  hats  or  cbckedf 
ones,  this  one  thing  I  can  tell  you^ 
ray  old  bluff  blade,  that  no  commands 
of  yours  will  be  obeyed  here  to-day,^^ 
80  you  may  march  your  pumps  as  soon 
as  pleases  you ;  and,  i'faith,  if  you  take 
my  advice,  the  sooner  you  shove  yout' 
boat  off  the  better.' 

"  *  Why,  who  are  you  that  speaks^ 
go  boldly  ?'  demanded  the  astonished 
Captain. 

'  "  *  A  fellow-servant  of  your  own,* 
replied  the  intrepid  Senator,  bowing 
lowly,  *  and  one  too,  in  my  opinion,  of 
infinite  more  use— thougn  it  doesn't 
please  Master  to  give  me  a  paltry  brasa 
farthing  for  your  score  of  shiners  on 
pay-day.' 

**  *  You  are  indeed  a  rare  villaiii  !* 
said  the  Captain,  *  and  no  doubt  will 
speedily  receive  your  proper  reward/ 

"  *  I  hope  so,'  replied  Senator,  pool- 
ly ; '  although,  I  must  say,  it  is  devil- 
ish long  on  the  road.  However,  time, 
you  knows,  is  an  excellent  tooth- 
drawer,  and  will  tell  you  to  a  nicely 
whose  bottom's  blackest;  so  who 
knows,  old  one,  how  soon  I  mayn't  be 
exalted — though  God  forbid  it  should 
be  in  your  way.' 

''  *  Pshaw  !*  cried  the  Captain,  turn- 
ing away  in  disgust — '  Harkye,  Adams, 
see,  these  are  the  Admiralty  papers, 
by  which  you  will  perceive  that  all 
your  requests,  or  commands  rather,  are 
most  graciously  complied  with.  It's 
more  than  I'd  have  done,  that's  fiat- 
hut  as  it  comes  from  the  hand  of  his 
Majesty,  I've  got  nothing  to  say.  Take 
tliem  in  keeping — assemble  your  what- 
d*ye-call-it — ^and  let  the  admirals,  who 
wait  in  the  fiag  for  the  very  purpose, 
know  your  answer  as  soon  as  possible. 
I  came  on  board  to  do  all  this  myself— 
but  I've  met  with  too  much  insolence 
to  have  either  the  wish,  or  even  the 
patience,  to  make  my  stay  an  instant 
longer.  See  about  it  instantly,  there's  a 
gpod  fellow— 111  give  you  half  an  hour 
to  consult  one  another ;  but  if  you  can 
come  to  a  conclusion  sooner,  you  know, 
so  much  the  better.  The  Admiral 
himself  wishes,  that  if  you  are  now 
satisfied,  yoa  will  signify  as  much  by 
hauling  down  the  w^  ami  hoisting  a 
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white  flag  at  the  main*  If  I  hear  not 
from  you  in  half  an  hour^  you  may 
likely  get  another  messenger— hut  not 
me — for  I  assure  you^  I  shan't  submit 
to  be  the  sport  of  every  prating  scoun- 
drel that  chooses  to  insult  me.  Let  me 
see  now  how  smartly  you'll  execute 
this  commission  of  mine — it  won't  be 
against  you,  my  good  fellow/  whis- 
XH*red  he^  as  he  put  the  papers  into  my 
fiands,  and  walked  away. 

" '  Well,'  cried  Bill  Senator,  looking 
after  him,  as  he  mounted  the  compa- 
nion, *  if  there  doesn't  go  a  piece  of  the 
haughtiest  old  junk  I  ever  set  eyes  on. 
—I  say,  Adams,  what  are  you  going 
to  make  of  that  there  trashy  gear  he's 
given  you  ?' 

•  "  '  Carry  them  down  to  the  Presi- 
dent directly,'  replied  I. 

**  '  Why  then,  I'll  save  you  the 
trouble,  my  brave  boy,  for  here  I  am,* 
said  Jack  Morris  himself,  taking  the 
papers  out  of  my  hand. — *  So, — ^what 
nave  we  got  here?  (reads.)  By  the 
Commissioners  Jor  exeeuUvg-  the  t^ce, 
—ay,  that's  the  Admiralty's — now  for 
the  next — Ah  ! — Given  at  our  Covrt  of 
Windsor. — By  the  Royal  George,  we 
have  it  at  last! — Success  and  glory, 
my  boys ! — I  say,  Adams,  jump  down, 
my  heart,  and  call  Brand,  the  boat- 
swain's-mate— or,  I'll  tell  you,  you 
can  do  it  yourself,  tell  him  from  me  to 
pipe  an  assembly  at  Council-Board  di- 
rectly, to  muster.' 

"  I  immediately  did  so — the  call 
was  given,  and  the  delegates  instantly 
obeyed  the  welcome  summons.  They 
were  then  formally  mustered  by  the 
President,  when  Valentine  Joyce,  and 
Patrick  Glynne,  were  found  amissing. 
The  strictest  searcli  on  board  having 
proved  fruitless,  it  was  immediately 
conjectured  they  had  stole  away  on 
shore,  which  it  was  easy  to  do  in  some  of 
the  numerous  shore  boats  with  which 
the  Queen  was  that  day  surrounded. 

"  '  Now,  by  my  soul,  mates,  if  this 
isn't  too  bad,'  cried  the  President,  ex- 
ceedingly chagrined, '  to  go  and  cut  at 
the  very  moment  they're  most  wanted. 
Were  they  here  now,  the  job  could  be 
settled  in  a  trice — Ba,  ba! — I  never 
saw  Joyce  otherwise  with  the  sight  of 
a  glass  of  grog  in  the  wind.' 

** '  But,  hark  ye.  Master  President, 
can't  we  proceed  without  'em  ?'  asked 
one* 

'^ '  I  should  think  so,'  cried  another. 

*  By  the  hookey,  Mark,  there  are  thirty 
on  us  here  present,  and  it's  very  hard 
indeed  if  all  these  must  be  forced  to 


hang  in  the  wind  fur  the  wQfbl  abienoe 
of  two. — Besides^  Master  Preiident,  do 
recollect  they  may  not  be  very  eanly 
found  now ;  or,  if  they  are^  'tis  ten  to 
one  but  they'll  be  found  malty/ 

*^  *  I  care  not,  my  good  fellows, 
were  they  as  malty  as  grog  can  make 
them,  were  they  but  here  present,' 
cried  Jack  Morris ;  '  because,  you'll 
recollect,,  our  answer  must  come  from 
the  whole  assembled  delegates— and 
i'faith  I  won't  proceed  without  them/ 

*'  *  For  my  part,  mateys,'  said  Bly th, 
'  I  aye  like  to  see  thines  of  moment 
gane  about  in  an\)rderW,  sober,  and 
serious  manner ;  and  I  m^  sure  ye've 
nae  reason  to  think  other  than  that  our 
present  meeting  is  one  of  the  greatest 
importance,  baith  to  oursells,  and  a'  it 
concerns.  I  needna  fash  hardly  to  add, 
that,  of  course,  I  entirely  agree  wi'  our 
President ;  for  our  decision  must,  of  an 
absolute  needcessity,  be  the  decisiDn  of 
the  whole,  and  not  of  a  part.  I  wad 
therefore  motion,  that  Willie  Ander- 
son, canny  Willie  there,  be  fbrthwith 
sent  ashore  in  search  of  Valy  and  Fate, 
to  bring  them  off  by  hook'or  by  crook, 
will  he  or  nill  he :  and  that,  in  the 
meantime,  the  rest  can  gang  and  plaj 
themselves  as  they  were  doing  oibre 
the  word  came.' 

*^  ^  I  agree  heartily  with  you,  my 
lad,'  cried  Bill  Senator;  '  but.avaii^ 
will  canny  Willie,  as  you  call  him,  be 
able  to  manage  the  pan:  of  'em,  think 
you  ?  I  would  rather  you'd  give  An- 
derson a  pell,  and  t£en,  why,  that 
would  make  squares/ 

"  ^  Oh  certainly,  if  it's  to  be  a  will 
he  nill  he  business,  there  should  be  do 
odds,'  cried  a  number. 

'^  '  Aweel,  lads,  I  dinna  ken  but 
what  ye're  right  after  a','  cried  Blyth, 
^  it'll  save  reflections.  Let  me  see — ay 
— what  wad  ye  say  to  our  auld-^urant 
friend  in  the  comer  there,  Dennis 
Lawley? — Od,  I'd  think  he'd  do  capi- 
tal; forbye  making  a  gude  joke  o'  the 
hunting-match  they're  gaun  after— I 
mean,  sending  the  Scotcn  and  Irish  to 
catch  the  English  and  Welch/ 

"  *  Well,  what  say  you,  mates,' in^ 
quired  the  President,  '  ar't  both  wilU 
ing?' 

"  Lawley  gave  an  inquiring  glance 
at  Anderson,  who  seemed  all  acQuies* 
cence ;  then  shrugging  up  his.  uuml* 
ders,  with  a  good-munoured  smile,  he 
said,  '  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  master 
officer,  and  mates  of  mine,  and  by  the 
waters  of  Ireland,  I  tell  it  you  as  tt^ 
ous,  sober  truth-— It's  a  misfartOBof 
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mine.alwAyft  to  get  as  dry  as  ab^scuit^ 
as  soon  .as.  I  see  a  decent  opportunity 
of  thumbing  a  naggin.  ,Now,  you  see, 
if*  we  should  bolt  juiangside  of  our  old 
ships,  o'^r  a  whackipg  jug  of  the  crea- 
ture,— I'm  only  after  making  a  super- 
stition, honeys  ;-H3upposing  now  the 
stuff  were  of  the  real  sort,  you  knows, 
warm,  swate,  and  famously  strong, 
woulcl  there  be  any  great  harm  in 
lending  a  hand,  dears,  to  fiU  it  full  of 
emptiness  ?' 

**  *  There  will  be  harm  in  nothing, 
Lawley,'  said  the  President,  ^  but 
delay. — We  have  received  the  King's 
papers,  and  must  return  him  an  answer 
as  soon  as  possible.  So  whatever  you 
do,  lose  no  time  in  returning  on  board 
— ^we  will  be  all  awaiting  you.' 

'^ '  Och,  and  if  that's  the  case,  sweet 
master  of  mine,'  cried  Lawley,  ^  faith 
and  you  must  give  us  a  boat,  dear ;  for 
these  shore  gear  can  no  more  skimmer 
through  it  in  a  hurry,  than  fly  in  the 
air.  And  then  only  think  what  a  flou- 
rish it  will  make  from  the  platform, 
when  they  behold  a  gentleman  from 
Ireland  and  Scotland  coming  to  pay 
their  respects,  and  their  love,  and  all 
that,  to  another  of  England  and 
Wales.' 

"  *  Well,  well,'  said  the  President, 
laughing,  '  you  shall  have  a  bout ; 
and  I  hope,  as  you're  going  to  play  tlie 
gentleman,  Denny,  you'll  behave  like 
an  honourable  one,  and  recollect  we 
are  waiting  your  return.  As  for  An- 
derson, I'm  sure  of  him.' 

** '  And  may  be  after  sure  of  me  also, 
master  officer,'  cried  Lawley.  *  Come 
along.  Bill ;  by  the  po)yers,  but  they 
shall  see  that  uie  Scotch  and  Irish,  for 
native  elegance,  ease,  and  civihty,  are 
not  to  be  equalled  in  any  other  part  of 
the  kingdom — ^gragh  !* 

''  They  accordingly  took  the  large 
gig  and  shoved  off  for  the  shore,  and  in 
astonishing  short  time  returned  with 
the  two  absentees.  The  doors  of  the 
council  were  therefore  now  carefully 
closed,  and  the  business  commenced 
with  a  deliberate  overhaul  of  the  va- 
rious papers  and  whole  correspondence 
which  had  passed  on  the  business. 
Many  were  the  speeches  made  on  the 
occasion,  but  with  these  I  won't  trou- 
ble you ;  for  the  most  of  them  have 
escaped  my  memory,  and  I  really  can- 
not do  them  justice.  I  recollect  well 
enough,  however,  that  when  the  King's 
pardon  was  read,  there  were  many 
doubts  and  fears  expressed  by  Tom 
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Allen  and  Bill  Senator,^»Arinly  sup- 
ported, as  usual, ,  by  their  trusty 
seconds  Vassy  and  Blyth,— «a  to  whe- 
ther it  might  be  called  a  pardon  at 
all ;  seeing,  if  you  did  not  take  it  just 
as  it  stood^  or,  in  its  own  words,  upon 
notification  hereof,  it  was  of  na  farmer 
use  to  any  one.  However,  notwith- 
standing a  strenuous  and  a  noisy  op- 
position, it  was  carried  by  a  lai^e  m** 
jority  to  accept-  of  the  proposal  held 
out,  just  as  they  stood.  But  then  came 
another  important  point — how  was  the 
news  to  be  announced  to  the  fleet?  for 
as  for  the  Adn^iral's  wish  of  a  white 
flag  at  the  main,  that  was  out  of  the 
question,  seeing  it  looked  far  too  like 
a  spirit  of  involuntary  submission,  and 
not  as  a  matter  of  choice.  Afler  much 
altercation,  it  was  at  last  agreed  that 
a  deputation  should  go  on  board  the 
Admiral,  with  a  written  notice  of  the 
decision  of  the  council ;  and  that  at  a 
given  signal  from  them  on  the  Royal 
Greorge's  poop,  the  crew  of  the  Char- 
lotte was  to  man  the  rigging  and  give 
three  cheers,  to  be  followed  in  succes- 
sion by  the  rest  of  the  fleet.  Notice 
to  this  effect  was  immediately  sent 
through  the  fleet,  in  order  to  be  in 
readiness. 

''  Upon  the  President's  asking  for 
volunteers  to  accompany  him  on  board 
the  Admiral  with  the  decision  of  the 
council,  the  never  a  one  offered,  until 
I  rose  up  myself— when  Mark  Turner 
immediately  chimed  in,  and  the  Pre- 
sident declared  he  had  plenty.  The 
notice  was  now  drawn  out,  and  being 
properly  signed,  the  council  broke  up, 
and  took  to  their  respective  boats, 
which  had  previously  been  assembled 
by  signal.  A  short  time  was  allowed 
them  to  make  to  their  respective  ves- 
sels, when  the  Captain's  barge  was 
manned  by  its  own  crew,  all  pr(^rly 
rigged,  and  pushed  off  for  the  Admi- 
ral's ship  with  the  deputation  on 
board.  We  were  received  by  the  Admi- 
ral, surrounded  by  Admirals,  Captains, 
Lieutenants,  and  other  officers  of  the 
fleet,  with  the  highest  distinction.    0 

"  The  President,  having  one  of  us 
on  each  side  of  him,  went  boldly 
from  the  gangway  aft  on  the  quisurter- 
deck,  all  of  us  hat  in  hand.  Coming 
close  up  to  the  Admiral,  he  drew  forth 
the  final  decision  of  the  Court  of  De- 
legates, and  presenting  it  to  his  Lord- 
ship, addressed  him  with  a  manly 
voice  something  in  this  manner: — 
'  MV  Lord,  it  is  with  unfeigned  plea- 
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sure  that  I  now  present  you  with  the 
final  deciiipn  of  the  Council  of  the 
Fleets  hecause  I  hope  ttirmoil  and  dis- 
order are  come  to  a  close.  Allow  me^ 
through  your  Lordship,  in  the  name  of 
my  brothers  of  the  Channel  Fleets  to 
return  my  most  grateful  thanks  to  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiral- 
ty for  their  ready  compliance  to  our 
humble  reauests — to  assure  them  of 
our  steady  loyalty  to  our  King,  and  of 
our  affection  and  zeal  in  the  service  of 
our  country — as  we  are  all  determined, 
under  your  Lordship's  command,  on 
the  very  first  opportunity  the  enemy 
will  give  us,  to  exhibit  to  the  nation 
how  willing  we  are  to  do  our  duty,  to 
honour  our  King  in  the  discomfiture 
of  his  enemies,  and  to  make  th(»  name 
of  your  Lordship,  as  commander-in- 
chief,  famous  and  imperishable/ 

"  The  Admiral  appeared  to  be  highly 
pleased — shook  us  all  heartily  by  the 
nand — and  made  a  slight  signal  to  an 
officer,  who  immediately  wpnt  below. 
He  shortly  afler  appeared,  followed  by 
a  number  of  ser^-ants,  the  foremost  of 
whom  carried  a  table,  and  the  others 
speedily  replenished  it  with  liquors  of 
various  kinds.  Filling  a  glass  of  wine, 
he  immediately  deuced  his  hat,  and 
seizing  the  glass,  said,  with  peculiar 
emphasis,  *  Here,  my  lads,  I  cheerftil- 
ly  drink  to  our  reconciliation  ;  and 
may  we  in  future  have  no  other  disa- 
greements, nor  no  other  enemies,  but 
those  of  our  King  and  Country.'  He 
now  handed  a  glass  to  Jack  Morris, 
who  modestly  thanked  his  Lordship, 
and  drank  to  the  *  Happy  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  Channel  Fleet  to  its  King 
and  to  its  Country  !*  *  Now,  my  Lord,' 
continued  he,  *  I  have  only  one  piece  of 
service  more  to  perform  ere  my  duty 
expires — may  I  nave  your  lordship's 
])erraission  }* 

*' '  Certainly,    my    lad,'    said    his 
Lordship,  *  but  what  is  it  }* 


"  *  It  is  the  ratification  of  our  aenti* 
molts,  my  Lord — and  you  shaU  be- 
hold it  directly.  Jack  Adan^yjump 
up  on  the  poop,  and  give  the  signaL' 

"  You  may  depend  on't,  Davies^ 
I  was  not  slow  in  my  operations — ^yet 
it  was  with  pride  I  saw  my  shipmates 
ascending  tne  rigging  even  while  I 
was  bending  on  the  signal;  and  no 
sooner  did  it  reach  the  gaff  and  flutter 
in  the  air,  than  cheer  aner  cheer  arose 
to  the  skies,  absolutely  deafening*, — 
lessening,  and  dying  away,  as  it  reach- 
ed the  other  end  of  the  fleet. 

"  '  Bravo  !'  .cried  his  Lordship; 
'  why,  that  was  something  like  tiie 
thing,  my  brave  fellow.  I  must  now 
hurry  ashore  to  communicate  the  good 
news  to  our  anxious  countrymen ;  but 
I  will  see  you  again  soon,  when  I  hope 
to  have  the  honour  of  leading  you  in 
search  of  our  common  enemy.— D'ye 
go,  gentlemen  ?' 

''  The  Admirals  silently  assented^ 
and  followed  his  Lordship  to  the 
barge,  which  immediately  snoved  off, 
and  made  for  the  platform. 

"  The  nabs  being  now  under  weigh, 
Mrhy,  I  thought  it  was  my  turn  to 
spout  a  little ;  so  marching  up  to  Cap- 
tain Lock,  I  shortly  told  him  I  had 
taken  the  liberty  of  bringing  his  barge, 
properly  manned,  for  his  own  peculiar 
use,  and  that  we  would  oil  be  so  hap- 
py once  more  to  see  him  on  board  the 
Queen  Charlotte.  The  old  fellow  here 
gave  uie  a  complete  damper;  coldly 
declining  the  konotir,  as  he  was-  plea- 
sed to  phrase  it,  his  crew  would  con- 
fer iipon  hinir-declaring  that  he  had 
got  enough  of  it  for  one  day,  but 
might  possibly  visit  us  the  next,  when 
he  was  in  better  humour.  Here  was 
a  chuker,  my  dear  lad!  an  absolute 
freezer  of  all  kindly  or  loyal  feeling ! 
which,  though  it  did  not  make  ihe 
swear  at  the  old  fellow,  absolutely  put 
my  pipe  out  for  the  rest  of  the  night." 
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•  Wb  certainly  have  read  no  volumes 
of  the  kindy  since  the  Remains  of  Hen- 
ry Kirke  White,  nearly  so  interesting 
as  these  Remains  and  Memoirs  of  the 
Rev.  Charles  Wolfe.  He  was  a  per- 
son^ manifestly  of  rare  intellectual 
endowments,  and  what  is  better  than 
any  genius  after  all,  of  a  truly  de- 
lightful moral,  character.  Mr  Wolfe 
has  likewise  had  justice  clone  him,  by 
his  amiable  and  intelligent  biographer, 
Mr  Russell,  who  writes  of  his  deceased 
friend  in  a  strain  most  creditable  to 
head  and  heart,  with  an  earnest  sim- 
plicity betokening  the  depth  of  his 
well-founded  affection.  We  are  hap- 
py to  hear  that  the  work  has  already 
reached  a  second  edition,  althoiigh  we 
have  not  seen  it ;  and  we  hope  that 
our  extracts,  even  more  than  our  fa- 
vourable opinion,  will  induce  hun-> 
dreds  to  give  WoUe's  Remains  a  place 
in  not  the  least  attractive  department 
of  their  library.  Indeed,  there  is  very 
much  to  please  everybody,  and  no- 
thing that  we  have  oiscemed  to  dis- 
please anybody  ;  for,  although  both 
author  and  biographer  speak  with  fer- 
vour on  the  subject  of  religion,  and  in 
their  views  of  Christianity  are,  we 
should  suppose,  what  is  called  Evan- 
gelical, yet  there  is  no  abuse  of  that 
much-abused  term  in  its  application  to 
them,  fpr  all  their  sentiments  seem  to 
us  to  breathe  the  spirit  of  the  religion 
of  purity  and  peace. 

The  family  from  which  Mr  Wolfe 
was  descended  has  not  been  undis- 
tinguished. Through  the  military 
achievements,  says  Mr  Russell,  of  the 
illustrious  hero  of  Quebec,  the  name 
stands  conspicuous  upon  the  records 
of  British  renown.  It  has  also  been 
signalized  at  the  Irish  bar,  especially 
in  the  person  of  the  much-lamented 
Lord  Kilwarden,  who  was  elevated  to 
the  dignity  of  the  judicial  bench.  At 
an  early  age  Charles  Wolfe  lost  his 
father,  Theobald  Wolfe,  Esq.  of 
Blackball,  county  Kildare,— ^not  long 
after  whose  death  the  family  removed 
to  England,  where  they  resided  for 
some  years.  Charles,  who  was  bom 
in  1791,  was  sent  to  a  school  at  Bath, 
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in  the  year  t801-*-on  lea^ong  it>  lived 
a  twelvemonth  at  home— then  was 
two  years  under  the  tuition  of  Dr 
Evans,  in  Salisbury — and  appears  to 
have  been  about  three  years  at  Win- 
chester school,  and  a  boarder  in  the 
house  of  that  excellent  man  and  scho- 
lar, Mr  Richards.  There  he  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself — and  was  as  much 
beloved  by  all  for  the  sweetness  of  his 
disposition,  as  ^e  was  admired  for  his 
genius  and  talents.  In  the  year  1809, 
he  entered  the  University  of  Dublin, 
under  the  tuition  of  the  late  Dr  Da- 
venport, who  immediately  conceived 
the  highest  interest  for  him,  and  con- 
tinued to  show  him  especial  proofs  of  his 
favour.  In  a  few  months  after  his  en- 
trance, Mr  Russell  had  the  happiness 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  him, 
and  says,  **  This  casual  acquaintance 
soon  became  a  cordial  intimacy,  which 
quickly  ripened  into  a  friendship  that 
continued,  not  only  uninterrupted, 
but  was  cemented  more  and  more  by 
constant  intercourse,  and  by  unaniini- 
ty  of  pursuits ;  it  was,  above  all,  im- 
proved and  sweetened  by  an  unre- 
served interchange  of  thoughts  on 
those  subjects  whwh  affect  our  eternal 
interests,  and  open  to  us  the  prospects 
of  friendship  which  death  can  only 
suspend,  but  not  destroy."  Such  is 
the  calm,  pensive,  and  pious  strain, 
in  which  a  good  man  should  speak  of 
a  dear  friend  lost  to  him — ^but  not  for 
ever.  Without  such  belief,  constant 
aYid  pervading,  death  would  be  indeed 
terrible,  and  this  life  a  desolation. 

Mr  Wolfe  immediatdy  distinguish- 
ed himself  bv  his  high  classical  attain- 
ments, for  which  he  was  early  reward- 
ed by  many  academical  honours.  The 
first  Englisn  Poem  which  attracted  ge- 
neral notice  was  entitled  Jugurtha,  and 
it  certainly  possesses*  as  Mr  Russell  says, 
much  boldness  of  thought,  vigour  of 
expression,  and  somewhat  of  dramatic 
spirit.  At  the  usual  period  he  obtained 
a  Scholarship  with  the  highest  honour, 
and  was  chosen  to  deliver  the  opening 
speech  before  the  Historical  Society, 
a  distinction  which,  we  understood  be- 
fore, is  never  conferred  but  on  a  man 
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of  eminence.  We  need  not  follow  him 
through  bis  college  career,  hut  we 
shall  let  Mr  Russell  tell  it  in  his  own 
affectionate  dnd  fervent  manner. 

'*  For  a  short  period  he  prosecuted  bis 
studies  with  such  effect  us  to  render  it  a 
matter  of  regret  to  all  who  were  interest- 
ed for  him,  that  he  did  not  persevere  in 
his  efforts,  and  that  he  allowed  any  trifling 
int;erruptions  to  divert  him  from  his  ob. 
ject.  He  evinced,  indeed,  a  solidity  of 
understanding  and  a  clearness  of  concep- 
tion, which,  with  ordinary  diligence  and 
proper  management,  might  have  soon 
made  him  master  of  all  those  branches 
of  learning  required  in  the  Fellowship 
course  of  the  Dublin  University;  but,  the 
habits  of  his  mind  and  the  peculiarity  of 
his  disposition,  and  the  variety  of  his 
taste,  seemed  adverse  to  anything  like 
continued  and  laborious  application  to 
one  definite  object..  It  was  a  singular 
characteristic  of  his  mind  that  he  seldom 
read  any  book  throughout,  not  even  those 
works  in  which  he  appeared  most  to  de- 
light. Whatever  he  read,'  lie  thoroughly 
digested  and  accurately  retained,  but  his 
progress  through  any  book  of  an  argu- 
mentative or  speculative  nature,  was  im- 
peded by  a  disputative  habit  of  thought, 
and  a  fertility  of  invention  which  suggest- 
ed ingenious  objections,  and  started  new 
theories  at  every  step.  Accordingly,  this 
constitution  of  mind  led  him  rather  to  in- 
vestigate the  grounds  of  an  author's  hy- 
pothesis, and  to  satisfy  his  own  mind  up- 
on the  relative  probabilities  of  conflicting 
opinions,  than  to  plod  on  patiently  through 
a  long  course,  merely  to  lay  up  in  his  me- 
mory the  particular  views  and  arguments 
of  each  writer,  without  consideration  of 
their  importance  or  their  foundation.  He 
was  not  content  to  know  what  an  au- 
thor's opinions  were,  but  how  far  they 
were  right  or  wrong.  The  examination 
of  a  single  metaphysical  speculation  of 
Locke,  or  a  moral  argument  of  Butler, 
usually  cost  him  more  time  and  thought 
than  would  carry  ordinary  minds  through 
a  whole  volume.  It  was  also  remarkable, 
that  in  the  perusal  of  mere  works  of  fan- 
cy-^the  most  interesting  poems  and  ro- 
mances of  the  day,  he  lingered  with  such 
delight  on  the  first  striking  passages,  or 
entered  into  such  minute  criticism  upon 
every  beauty  and  defect  as  he  went  along, 
that  it  usually  happened,  either  that  the 
volume  was  hurried  from  him,  or  some 
other  engagement  interrupted  him  before 
he  had  finished  it.  A  great  portion  of 
what  he  had  thus  read  he  could  almost 
repeat  from  memory ;  and  while  the  re- 
eollection  afforded  him  much  ground  of 
future  enjoyment,  it  was  sufficient  also 
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to  set  his  own  mind  at  vrork  in  the  same 
direction. 

**  The  facility  of  his  disposition  also 
exposed  him  to  many  intermptions  in  his 
studies.  Even  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
important  engagements,  he  had  not  reso- 
lution  to  deny  himself  to  any  visitor.  He 
used  to  watch  anxiously  for  every  knock 
at  his  door,  lest  any  one  should  be  disap- 
pointed or  delayed  who  sought  for  him ; 
and,  such  was  the  good-natured  simpli- 
city of  his  heart,  that,  however  sorely  he 
sometimes  felt  the  intrusion,  he  still  ren- 
dered himself  so  agreeable  even  to  his 
most  common-placo  acquaintances,  as  to 
encourage  a  repetition  of  their  importu- 
nities. He  allowed  himself  to  become 
the  usual  deputy  of  every  one  who  appli- 
ed to  him  to  perform  any  of  the  routine 
collegiate  duties  which  he  was  qualified 
to  discharge ;  and  thus  his  time  was  so 
much  invaded,  that  he  seldom  had  any 
interval  for  continued  application  to  his 
own  immediate  business.  Besides,  the 
social  habit  of  his  disposition,  which  de- 
lighted in  the  company  of  select  firiends, 
and  preferred  the  animated  encounter  of 
conversational  debate  to  the  less  invitmg 
exercise  of  solitary  study ;  and  his  varied 
taste,  which  could  take  interest  in  every 
object  of  rational  and  intellectual  enjoy- 
ment, served  to  scatter  his  mind,  and  di- 
vert it  from  that  steadiness  of  application 
which  is  actually  necessary  for  the  attain- 
ment of  distinguished  eminence  in  any 
pursuit." 

Like  most  men  of  genius,  Mr  Wolfe, 
although  alive  to  gaiety,  and  of  a  tem- 
per the  reviTse  of  austere,  was  prone  to  a 
pensive  melancholy — ^and  a  disappoint- 
ment in  his  first  and  only  IdVe,  very 
early  in  life  confirmed,  perhaps  for  the 
remainder  of  his  days,  this  tendency 
to  serious  and  mournful  medication. 

**  Something,  perhaps,  may  be  disco- 
vered in  the  luttet  poems,  beyond  the 
mere  inspiration  of  the  muse;  and  it 
might  therefore  appear  inexpedient  to 
pass  by  without  some  short  notice,  a  cir- 
cumstance in  the  life  of  our  author,  so  in- 
teresting as  that  which  the  reader  may 
have  already  suspected.  With  the  family 
alluded  to  in  these  poems,  he  had  been 
for  some  time  in  habits  of  the  most  friend- 
ly intercourse,  and  frequently  had  the 
happiness  of  spending  a  few  days  upon  a 
visit  at  their  country  residence,  sharing 
in  all  the  refined  pleasures  of  their  do- 
mestic circle,  and  partaking  with  them  in 
the  exhilarating  enjoyment  of  the  rural 
and  romantic  scenery  around  them.  With 
every  member  of  the  family  he  soon  be- 
came cordially  intimate ;  but  with  dne«*  ' 
this  intimacy  gradually  and  almost  on*. 
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consciously  grow  into  a  decided  attach- 
ment The  attainment  of  a  fellowship 
would  indeed  have  afforded  him  means 
sufficient  to  realize  his  hopes ;  but,  un- 
happily, the  statute  which  rendered  mar-r 
riage  incompatible  with  that  honoidrable 
station,  had  been  lately  revived.  His 
prospects  of  obtaining  a  competency  in 
any  other  pursuit  were  so  distant  and 
uncertain,  that  the  fiEunily  of  the  young 
lady  deemed  it  prudent  at  once  to  break 
off  all  further  intercourse,  before  a  mu- 
tual engagement  had  actually  taken  place. 

"  How  severely  this  disappointment 
pressed  upon  a  heart  like  his,  may  easily 
be  conceived.  It  would  be  injustice  to 
him  to  deny  that  he  long  and  deeply  felt 
it ;  but  he  had  been  habitually  so  for  un- 
der the  influence  of  religious  principles, 
as  to  feel  assured  that  every  event  of  our 
lives  is  under  the  regulation  of  a  wise 
Providence,  and  that  by  a  resigned  acqui- 
escence in  his  arrangements,  even  our 
bitterest  trials  may  be  overruled  for  our 
best  interests— our  truest  happiness.  This 
circumstance,  perhaps,  weakened  the  sti- 
mulus to  his  exertions  for  the  attainment 
of  a  fellowship,  but  he  had  long  before 
relaxed  them ;  it  does  not,  however,  ap- 
pear that  it  had  any  influence  in  deter- 
mining the  choice  of  his  profession,  as 
the  prevailing  tendency  of  his  mind  had 
always  been  towards  the  sacred  office  of 
the  ministry.'* 

This  is  well  said — ^and  probably  the 
follovdng  beautiful  verses  have  some 
relation  to  reality.  They  are  to  us 
exceedingly  beautiful — not  only  in 
thought  and  feeling,  but  in  expression 
— and  are  sufficient  of  themselves^  had 
Mr  Wolfe  vmtten  nothing  else  (and 
would  he  had  written  more  than  he 
did),  to  prove  that  he  had  the  deep 
and  fine  sensibility  of  the  poet.  The 
pathos  is  pure  and  tender  as  the 
moonlight. 

Song. 

1. 

*'  Go,  forget  me-«-why  should  sorrow 
0*er  that  brow  a  shadow  fling  ? 

Go,  forget  me— and  to-morrow 
Brightly  smile  and  sweetly  sing. 

Smile— though  I  shall  not  be  near  thee : 

Sing — though  I  shall  never  hear  thee : 
May  thy  soul  with  pleasure  shine 
Lasting  as  the  gloom  of  mine. 
Go,  forget  me,  &c. 

2. 

"  Like  the  Sun,  thy  presence  glowmg. 
Clothes  the  meanest  things  in  light ; 

And  when  thou,  like  him,  art  going, 
LoveSest  objects  fiide  in  night. 


All  thii^  look'd  so  bright  about  thee. 
That  they  nothing  seeijii  without  thee, 
By  that  pure  and  lucid  mind 
Earthly  things  were  too  refined. 
Like  the  Sun,  &c. 


**  Go,  thou  nsion  wildly  gleaming, 

Softly  on  my  soul  that  fell ; 
Go,  for  me  no  longer  beaming-^ 

Hope  and  Beauty !  fare  ye  we)] ! 
Go,  and  all  that  onee  delighted 
Take,  and  leave  me  all  benighted ; 

Glory's  burning— generous  swell, 

F»ncy  and  the  Poet's  shell. 
Go,  thou  vision,"  &c. 

The  following  verses  are  no  less  pa- 
thetic— ^but  Mr  RusseU  does  not  hint 
whether  they  too  were  inspire^  by  any 
real  event* 

Song. 

Air— GromacArec. 

1. 

<<  If  I  had  thought  thou  could*st  have 
died, 

1  might  not  weep  for  thee ; 
But  I  forgot,  when  by  thy  side. 

That  thou  could'st  mortal  be ; 
It  never  through  my  mind  had  past. 

The  time  would  e'er  be  o*er. 
And  I  on  thee  should  look  my  last. 

And  thou  should'st  smile  no  more ! 


**  And  still  upon  tbat  face  1  look. 

And  think  'twill  smile  again ; 
And  still  the  thought  1  will  not  brook. 

That  I  must  look  in  vain ! 
But  when  I  speak — thou  dost  not  say. 

What  thou  ne'er  left'st  unsaid. 
And  now  I  feel,  as  well  I  may. 

Sweet  Mary !— thou  art  dead ! 


«  If  thou  would'st  stay,  e*en  as  thou  art. 

All  cold,  and  all  serene-— 
I  still  might  press  thy  silent  heart, 

And  where  thy  smiles  have  been ! 
While  e'en  thy  chill  bleak  corse  I  have> 

Thou  seemest  still  mine  own. 
But  there  I  lay  thee  in  thy  grave— 

And  I  am  now  alone ! 

4. 
<*  I  do  not  think,  where'er  thou  art. 

Thou  hast  forgotten  me; 
And  I,  perhaps,  may  soothe  this  heart. 

In  thinking  too  of  thee ; 
Yet  there  was  round  thee  such  a  dawn. 

Of  light  ne*er  seen  before, 
As  fancy  never  could  have  drawn. 

And  never  can  restore !" 
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Charle$  Wolfe  had  no  sooner  lost 
her  by  separation,  whose  imafi;e  was 
to  be  with  him  always,  than  he  was 
deprived  of  another  dear  friend  by 
death — 

**  In  a  shoii;  time  after  this  severe  dis- 
appointment, and  a  few  days  previous  to 
his  ordination  (which  took  place  in  No- 
vember  1817),  his  feelings  received  ano- 
ther shock  by  the  death  of  a  *dear  fellow- 
student,  one  of  his  most  valued  and  inti- 
mate friends.  Under  the  deep  impression 
of  two  such  afflictive  trials,  he  was  obliged 
to  prepare  for  a  removal  from  society 
which  he  loved,— from  the  centre  of  sci- 
ence and  literature  to  which  he  was  so 
much  devoted,  to  an  obscure  and  remote 
eountry  curacy  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 
where  he  could  *not  hope  to  meet  one 
individual  to  enter  into  his  feelings,  or  to 
hold  communion  with  him  upon  the  ac- 
customed subjects  of  his  former  pursuits. 
He  felt  as  if  he  had  been  transplanted 
into  a  totally  new  world,— >as  a  mission- 
ary abandoning  home  and  friends  and 
cherished  habits,  for  the  awful  and  im- 
portant work  to  which  he  had  solemnly 
devoted  himself.*' 

At  first  he  engaged  in  a  temporary 
curacy  not  far  horn  the  situation  in 
which  he  was  afterwards  permanently 
fixed — at  Ballyclog,  Tyrone — and  in  a 
letter  written  to  a  friend,  dated  Dec. 
H,  1817,  he  says,  "  I  am  now  sitting 
by  my^lf  opposite  my  turf  fire,  with 
my  Bible  beside  me,  in  the  only  fur- 
nished room  of  the  Glebe- House,  sur- 
rounded by  mountains,  frost  and  snow^ 
and  by  a  set  of  people  with  whom  I 
am  totally  unacquainted,  except  a  dis- 
banded artillery  man,  his  wife  and  two 
children,  who  attend  me,  the  church- 
warden and  clerk  of  the  parish.  Do 
not,  however,  conceive  that  I  repine ; 
I  rather  congratulate  myself  on  my 
situation."  In  a  very  short  time  he 
was  settled  at  Castle  Caulfield,  and  the 
following  letter  was  written  on  his  re- 


turn to  his  parifihy  after  a  riiort  visit 
to*Dub]in. 

"C.  Caulfield,  Jkn.  20,  IBia 
'*  My  dsab  — — , 
"  A  man  often  derives  a  wonderful 
advantage  from  a  cold  and  fatiguing  jour- 
ney, after  taking  leave  of  his  friends,  vis. 
he  understands  the  comfort  of  lolling 
quietly  and  alone  by  his  fire-side,  after 
his  arrival  at  his  destination—-  a  pleasure 
which  would  have  been  totally  lost,  if  he 
had  been  transported  there  without  dif. 
ficulty  and  at  once,  from  the  region  of 
friendsliip  and  society.     Every  situation 
borrows  much  of  its  character  from  that 
by  which  it  was  immediately  preceded. 
This  would  have  been  all  melancholy  and 
solitude,  if  it  had  immediately  sficeeeded 
the  glow  of  affectionate  and  literary  con- 
viviality ;  but,  when  it  follovra  the  rum- 
bling of  a  coach,  the  rattling  of  a  post- 
chaise,  the  shivering  of  a  wintry  night's 
journey,  and  the  conversation  of  people 
to  whom  you  are  almost  totally  indiffer- 
ent, it  then  becomes  comfort  and  repose. 
So  I  found  at  my  arrival  at  my  own  cottage, 
on  Saturday ;  my  fire-side,  from  contrast, 
became  a  kind  of  lesser  friend,  or  at  least, 
a  consolation  for  the  loss  of  friends. 
'  **  Nothing  could  be  more  fdrtunate  than 
the  state  of  things  during  my  absence ; 
there  was  no  duty  to  be  performed ;  and 
of  this  I  am  the  more  sensible,  asl  bad. 
scarcely  arrived  before  I  met  a  great  sup- 
ply of  business,  such  as,  I  should  have 
been  very  much  concerned,  if  it  had  oc- 
curred in  my  absence.    I  have  already 
seen  enough  of  service  to  be  again  fuUy 
naturalized.     I  am  again  the  weather- 
beaten  curate :  1  have  trudged  roads- 
forded  bogs— braved  snow  and  rain— be- 
come umpire  between  the  living-^bave 
counselled  the  sick — administered  to  the 
dying — and  to-morrow  shall   bury  the 
dead.    Here  have  I  written  three  sides 

without  coming  to  the  matter  in  hand. 

•    «     « 

**  Yours  affectionately, 

"  C.  W." 


<  '*  The  Editor  cannot  forbear  indulging  his  feelings  by  a  brief  record  of  the  lamented  Mend.  aDuded 
to  in  the  above  passage.  The  name  of  Hercules  Henry  Graves,  with  whom  we  were  both  united  in 
bonds  of  the  closest  intimacy^  will  not  be  read  even  by  a  common  acquaintance  without  awakening  sen- 
timents of  r^ret  for  the  loss  which  society  has  sustained  in  the  early  removal  of  so  mndi  intrilectoal 
and  moral  worth.  He  was  the  second  son  of  the  learned  and  excellent  Dean  Graves,  Profewor  at  Dl* 
vinity  in  the  Dublin  University. — ^With  talents  at  once  solid  and  shining,  he  combined  an  ImviiMible 
perseverance,  a  masculine  strength  of  understanding,  and  an  energy  of  spirit  which  crowned  hk  acade- 
mic labours  with  the  most  distinguished  honours,  and  aflbrded  the  surest  pledge  of  n^tidadvanoement 
to  professional  eminence.  These  rare  endowments  of  mind  were  accompanied  by  qualillea  of  gseater 
vafue, — a  high  moral  taste — a  purity  of  principle — a  generosity  of  spirit^-and  an  ufeotlonate  temper- 
ament of  heart, — ^which  secured  him  the  resp^  and  regard  of  every  individual  of  his  widdy-extended 
acquaintance. 

"  This  happy  union  of  mental  and  moral  qualities  was  set  off  by  a  constant  flow  of  good  humour— 
an  equability  of  temper,  and  frankness  and  cordiality  of  manners,  which  difllised  an  instantaneom  glow 
of  exhilaration  throufjh  every  circle  in  which  he  appeared.  He  was  on  the  point  <^  beii^  ealled  to  thtt 
Irish  bar,  and  was  umversally  allowed  to  be  the  nmst  promising  aspirant  or  his  contemporaries  to  its 
honours  and  emoluments,  when,  unhappily,  his  health  began  to  break  down.  He  was  ordered  to  the 
south  of  France,  where  he  died  in  November,  1S17»  *  in  thr  fear  of  God  and  the  faith  of  Jesus  Clwist** 
as  he  himself  wished  it  to  he  rcfortled  on  his  tomb." 
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Wr  Wolfe  |K)S8es8ed  every, quality 
that  a  Country  Curate^  ought  to  pos« 
sess— except  a  strong  constitution.  He 
was  a  tall,  robust^  handsome  man,  with 
a  penetrating  yet  gracious  aspect,  but 
the  seeds  of  disease  were  beginning, 
we  suspect,  to  swell,  before  he  went 
to  €asue  Caulfield.  We  wish  we  had 
room  for  more  of  his  letters,  (which  by 
the  way  do  not  seem  very  well  arranged 
— ^nor  is  the  narrative  quit^  distinct 
hereabouts,)  yet,  we  believe,  that  to 
feel  them  properly,  they  must  be  read 
along  with  the  story  of  his  life.  The 
letters,  though  very  short,  afford  plea* 
sant  glimpses  into  the  routine  of  his 
daily  duties. 

**  I  have  had  no  such  signal  adventures 
to  communicate.  Alas !  I  have  no  disas- 
ters now  to  diversify  my  life— not  having 
many  of  those  enjoyments  which  render 
men  obnoxious  to  them,  except  when  my 
foot  sinks  up  to  the  ancle  in  a  bog— as  I 
am  looking  for  a  stray  sheep.  My  life  is 
now  nearly  made  up  of  visits  to  my  pa- 
rishioners—both sick  and  in  health.  Not- 
withstanding,  the  parish  is  so  large  that  I 
have  yet  to  form  an  acquaintance  wiih  a 
very  formidable  number  of  them.  Hie 
parish  and  I  have  become  very  good 
friends :  the  congregation  has  increased, 
and  the  Presbyterians  sometimes  pay  me 
a  visit.  There  is  a  great  number  of  Me- 
thodists in  the  part  of  the  parish  surround- 
ing the  village,  who  are  many  of  them 
very  worthy  people,  and  among  the  most 
regular  attendants  upon  the  Church. 
With  many  of  my  flock  1  live  upon  affec- 
tionate terms.  There  is  a  fair  propor- 
tion of  religious  meif  amongst  them,  with 
a  due  allowance  of  profligates.  None  of 
them  rise  so  high  as  the  class  of  gentle- 
men, but,  there  is  a  good  number  of  a  very 
respectable  description.  I  am  particu- 
larly attentive  to  the  school :  there,  in 
fact,  I  think  most  good  can  be  done,  and 
besides  the  obvious  advantages,  it  is  a 
means  of  conciliating  all  sects  of  Chris- 
tians, by  taking  an  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  their  children. 

'*  Our  Sunday-school  is  very  large,  and 
is  attended  by  the  Roman  Catholics  and 
Presbyterians : — the  day  is  never  a  Sab- 
buth  to  me ;  however,  it  is  the  kind  of 
labour  that  is  best  repaid,  for  you  always 
find  that  some  progress  is  made,— some 
fruit  soon  produced;  whereas,  your. la- 
bours with  the  old  and  the  adult  often  fail 
u(  producing  any  effect,  and,  at  the  best, 
it  is  in  general  latent  and  gradual. 

"  Yours,  &c 

C.  W." 
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The  sphere  of  Saty  in  whidi  Mr 
Wolfe  was  engaged,  was  extensive  and 
laborious.  A  large  portion  of  the  pa« 
rish  was  situated  in  a  wild  hilly  coun- 
try, covered  with  bogs  and  trackless 
wastes,  and  the  population  was  so 
scattered,  that  it  was  a  work  of  no  or- 
dinary difficuliy  to  keep  up  that  inter-* 
course  with  his  flock,  upon  which  the 
success  of  a  Christian  minister  so  much 
depends.  But  in  a  short  time  the  ef- 
fects of  his  zeal^  his  piety,  his  impres- 
sive style  of  preaching,  and  his  afiec- 
tionate  concern  with  his  parishioners^ 
were  visible  in  the  crowded  and  atten- 
tive congregations  that  began  to  gather 
round  him.  A  large  portion  of  the 
Protestants  in  his  parish  were  Presby^ 
terians,  and  no  small  number  were  of 
the  class  of  Wesleyan  Methodists.  He 
maintained  with  these  two  bodies  of 
Christians  the  most  kindly  intercourse, 
and  entered  familiarly  into  discussions 
on  the  subjects  upon  which  they  were 
at  issue  with  him.  Some  of  the  Me- 
thodists, on  a  few  occasions,  sought  to 
put  his  Christian  character  to  the  test, 
by  purposely  using  harsh  and  humili- 
ating expressions  towards  him,  in 
theur  conversations  upon  the  nature  of 
religion.  This  strange  mode  of  inqui- 
sition he  was  enabled  to  bear  with  the 
meekness  of  a  child ;  and  some  of  them 
afterwards  assured  him,  that  they 
considered  the  temper  with  whicn 
such  a  trial  was  endured,  as  a  leading 
criterion  of  true  conversion^  and  were 
happv  to  find  in  him  so  unequivocal 
proora  of  a  regenerate  spirit. 

'*  It  is  no  weak  proof  of  the  Christian 
spirit  to  be  able  to  recognize  the  lovelK 
ness  and  sublimity  of  true  piety,  in  the 
lowliest  or  most  forbidding  forms— >to  di»» 
cern  its  excellence,  though  dwarfed  by  in- 
tellectual littleness,  or  degraded  by  the 
mean  garb  of  ignorance — to  revere  it, 
even  when  surrounded  by  the  most  ludi- 
crous accompaniments.  It  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, an  index  of  spiritual  dulness— 'per- 
haps, of  mental  incapacity,  to  undervalue 
or  despise  any  form  of  sound  religion, 
merely  on  account  of  such  disadvanta- 
geous associations.  But,  our  author  held 
the  great  truths  of  Christianity  so  close  to 
his  lieart,  that  nothing  could  intervene 
to  cloud  their  beauty :  his  spiritual  taste 
and  perspicacity  was  such,  that  it  quidcly 
descried,  and  (as  by  a  magnetie  attrac- 
tion) embraced  a  kindred  spirit  in  what- 
ever guise  it  appeared.  It  could  separate 
the  dross;— it  couid  detach  the  grosser 
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and  delighted  to  look  forward     the  most  awfiil  denuncTations  of  Difine 

-  -     -  Justice." 

But  his  useful  life  passed  '^  in  his 


a 
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to  iu»i  uBppy  time  when  the  spirit  of  ge- 
nuine religion,  however  depressed  by  the 
meanness  of  the  subject  in  which  it  bap- 
pens  to  dwell,  or  disfigured  by  the  un- 
happy  combinations  with  which,  here  on 
earth,  it  may  be  attended,  will  assuredly 
shine  forth  in  all  its  radiant  purity  and 
native  grandeur. 

'*  The  success  of  a  Christian  pastor  de- 
pends almost  as  much  on  the  maniwr  as 
the  matter  of  his  instruction.  In  this  re- 
spect, 'Mr  W.  was  peculiarly  happy,  espe- 
cially with  the  lower  classes  of  the  people, 
who  were  much  engaged  by  the  aflfection- 
ate  cordiality  and  the  simple  earnestness 
of  his  deportment  towards  them.  In  his 
conversations  with  the  plain  farmer  or 
bumble  labourer,  he  usually  laid  his  hands 
upon  their  shoulder,  or  caught  them  by 
the  arm ;  and,  while  he  was  insinuating 
his  arguments,  or  enforcing  his  appeals 
with  all  the  variety  of  simple  illustrations, 
which  a  prolific  fancy  could  supply,  he 
fastened  an  anxious  eye  upon  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  person  he  was  addressing, 
as  if  eagerly  awaiting  some  gleam  of  intel- 
ligence, to  show  that  he  was  understood 
and  felt 

"  The  solemnity — the  tenderness--the 
energy— of  his  manner,  could  not  fail  to 
impress  upon  their  minds,  at  least,  that 
his  zeal  for  their  souls  was  disinterested 
and  sincere. 

*<  The  state  of  gross  demoralization  in 
which  a  large  portion  of  the  lower  classes 
in  his  parish  was  sunk,  rendered  it  neces- 
sary for  him  sometimes  to  adopt  a  style 
of  preaching  not  the  most  consonant  to 
his  own  feelings.     His  natural  turn  of 
mind  would  have  led  him  to  dwell  most 
upon  the  loftier  motives — ^the  more  ten- 
der appeals — the  gentler  topics  of  persua- 
sion with  which  the  gospel  abounds;  but, 
the  dull  and  stubborn  natures  which  he 
had  to   encounter,  frequently  required 
•  the  terrors  of  the  Lord  *  to  be  placed 
before  them :  the  vices  he  had  to  over- 
throw called  for  the  strongest  weapon  he 
could  wield.  He  often,  indeed,  sought  to 
win  such  souls  unto  Christ,  by  the  attrac- 
tive beauties  and  the  benign  spirit  of  the 
Gospel ;  but  alas  !— 

*  Leviathan  is  not  so  tamed.'— 

Amongst  the  people  whom  he  had  to  ad- 
dress, he  found  drunkenness  and  impu- 
rity, and  their  base  kindred  vices,  lament- 
ably prevalent ;  and  therefore  he  felt  it 
necessary  to  stigmatize  such  practices  in 
the  plainest  terms :— he  could  not  find  ap- 
proach to  minds  of  so  coarse  an  order, 
without  frequently  arraying  against  them 
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great  taskmaster's  eye,"  was  drawing 
fast  to  a  close,  and  to  its  exceeding 
great  reward.  What  more  afiectiog 
than  the  following  picture  ? 

«  During  the  year  that  the  typhus  fe- 
ver raged  most  violently  in  the  north  of 
Irehind,  his  neighbourhood  was  much  af^ 
flicted  with  the  disease ;  and  thus,  the  im- 
portant duty  of  visiting  the  sick  (which 
to  him  was  always  a  work  of  most  anxious 
solicitude,)  was  vastly  increased  ;  and  he 
accordingly  applied  with  indefatigable  zeal 
in  eveiy  quarter  of  his  extended  parish, 
in  administering  temporal  and  spiritual 
aid  to  his  poor  flock.     In  the  discharge 
of  such  duties,  he  exposed  himself  to  fire- 
quent  colds ;  and  bis  disregard  of  all  pre- 
caution, and  of  the  ordinary  comforts  of 
life  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed, 
soon,  unhappily,  confirmed  a  consumptive 
tendency  in  his  constitution,  of  which 
some  symptoms  appeared  when  in  col- 
lege.   His  frame  was  robust,  and  his  ge- 
neral health  usually  strong ;  but,  an  ha- 
bitual cough,  o/  which  he  himself  seemed 
almost  unconscious,  often  excited  the  ap- 
prehensions of  his  friends ;  and  at  lengUi, 
in  the  Spring  of  1821,  the  compkunt,  of 
which  it  seemed  the  forerunner,  began  to 
make  manifest  inroads  upon  his  constitu- 
tion. .  No  arguments,  however,  could  Ux 
a  long  time  dissuade  him  from  his  usual 
work.    So  little  did  he  liimself  regard  the 
fatal  symptoms,  that  he  could  notlw  pre- 
vailed upon  to  relax  his  parochial  labours. 
At  length,  however,  his  altered  looks,  and 
other  unfavourable  symptoms,  appeared  so 
alarming,  that  some  of  his  most  respect- 
able parishioners  wrote  to  his  friends  in 
Dublin  to  urge  them  to  use  their  influeiK^ 
in  persuading  him  to  retire  for  awhile 
from  his  arduous  duties ;  and  to  have  the 
best  medical  advice  for  him  without  fur- 
ther delay. — But,  such  was  the  anxiety  he 
felt  for  his  parish,  and  so  little  conscious 
did  he  seem  of  the  declinmg  state  of  his 
health,  that  no  entreaties  could  avaiL" 

About  the  middle  of  JMay  1821,  he 
was  hurried  off  to  Scotland  by  the  im- 
portunate entreaties  of  a  kind  and  va- 
lueil  brother  clergyman  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood, in  order  to  consult  a  physi- 
cian celebrated  for  his  skill  in  such 
cases ;  we  presume,  Dr  Gr^;ory.  On 
his  way  to  Edinburgh,  he  happened 
to  fall  in  with  a  deputation  from  the 
Irish  Tract  Society,  who  were  going 
to  that  city  to  hold  a  meeting  for  the 
promotion  of  their  objects ;  and,  noU 
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withstanding  the  languor  of  his  frame, 
and  the  irritation  of  a  harassing  cough, 
he  was  prevailed  on  to  exert  his  elo- 
quence in  that  cause.  An  outline  of 
his  speech, .  corrected  by  himself,  is 
here  given,  and  it  is  ratner  eloquent, 
but  shows,  we  think,  something  like 
debility— not  of  mind,  for  that  was 
strong  to  the  last,  but  of  the  bodily 
frame,  which,  if  weak,  disorders  the 
spirit  of  speech.  Mr  Russell  gives  us 
an  account  of  Mr  Wolfe's  reception  on 
his  return  to  his  parish;  and  cold 
must  be  the  heart  that  is  not  stirred 
by  such  a  speetade. 

*'  On  his  return  from  Scotland,  the 
writer  met  him  at  a  friend's  bouse,  within 
a  few  miles  of  his  own  residence ;  and,  on 
the  following  Sunday,  accompanied  him 
through  the  principal  part  of  his  parish  to 
the  Church  ;  aud  never  can  he  forget  the 
scefte  he  witnessed  as  they  drove  together 
along  the  road,  and  through  the  village. 
It  must  give  a  more  lively  idea  of  his  cha- 
racter and  conduct  as  a  parish  clergyman 
than  any  laboured  delineation,  or  than  a 
mere  detail  of  particular  facts.  As  he 
quickly  passed  by,  all  the  poor  people  and 
children  ran  out  to  their  cabin^oors,  to 
welcome  him,  with  looks  and  expressions 
of  the  most  ardent  affection,  and  with  all 
that  wild  devotion  of  gmtitude,  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  Irish  peasantry.  Many  fell 
upon  their  knees,  invoking  blessings  upon 
him  ;  and  long  after  they  were  out  of  hear- 
ing,  they  remained  in  the  same  attitude, 
showing  by  their  gestures  that  they  were 
still  offering  up  prayers  for  him;  and  some 
even  followed  the  carriage  a  long  distance, 
making  the  most  anxious  inquiries  about 
his  health.  He  was  sensibly  moved  by 
this  manifestation  of  feeling,  and  met  it 
with  all  that  heartiness  of  expression,  and 
that  affectionate  simplicity  of  manner, 
which  made  him  as  much  an  object  of 
love,  as  his  exalted  virtues  rendered  him 
an  object  of  respect.  The  intimate  know- 
ledge he  seemed  to  have  acquired  of  all 
their  domestic  histories,  appeared /rom 
the  short  but  significant  inquiries  he  made 
of  each  individual  as  he  was  hurried  along ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  he  gave  a  rapid 
sketch  of  the  particular  characters  of  se- 
veral who  presented  themselves — ^point- 
ii»g  to  one  with  a  sigh,— ^nd  to  another, 

with  looks  of  fond  congratulation It 

was,  indeed,  impossible  to  behold  a  scene 
like  this,  (which  can  scarcely  be  descri- 
bed,) without  the  deepest,  but  most  plea- 
sing emotions.  It  seemed  to  realize  the 
often  imagined  picture  of  a  primitive  mi- 
nister of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  living  in 
the  hearts  of  his  flock,  *  willing  to  spend, 
and  to  be  spent  upon  them,'  and  Enjoying 
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theiiappy  imorchange  of  mutual  aff«c% 
tton.  It  clearly  showed  the  kind  of  in* 
tercourse  that  habitually  existed  between 
him  and  his  parishioners,  and  afforded  « 
pleasing  proof  that  a  faithiful  and  firm  dis- 
charge of  duty,  when  accompanied  by 
kindly  sympathiesjand  gracious  mannerly 
can  scarcely  fail  to  gain  the  hearts  of  the 
humbler  ranks  of  the  people. 

**  It  can  scarcely  be  a  matter  of  8ur<« 
prise  that  he  sliould  feel  much  reluctance 
in  leaving  a  station  where  his  ministry 
appeared  to  be  so  useful  and  acceptable  ; 
and  accordingly,  though  peremptorily  re* 
quired  by  the  physician  be  had  just  .con- 
sulted, to  reture  for  some  time  from  all 
clerical  duties,  it  was  with  difiSeulty  he 
could  be  dislodged  from  his  post,  and 
forced  away  to  Dublin,  where  most  of  his 
friends  resided.*' 

We  cannot  help  saying  that  it  is  im^ 
possible  to  read  the  following  para« 
graph,  without  the  most  painhd  feeU 
ings.  The  ministers  of  religion  ought 
not  to  be  lodged  so— and  it  was  enough 
to  kill  poor  Wolfe,  now  far  gone,  it  is 
plain,  in  a  consumption. 

**  It  was  hoped  that  timely  relaxation 
from  duty,  and  a  change  in  his  mode  of 
living  to  what  he  had  been  originally  ac- 
customed, and  suitable  to  the  present  de- 
licate state  of  his  health,  might  avert  the 
fatal  disease  with  which  he  was  threaten- 
ed. The  habits  of  his  life  while  he  resi- 
ded on  his  cure,  were  in  every  respect  cal- 
culated to  confirm  his  constitutional  ten- 
dency to  consumption.  He  seldom  thought 
of  providing  a  regular  meal ;  and  his  hum- 
ble cottage  exhibited  every  appearance  of 
the  neglect  of  the  ordinary  comforts  of 
life.  A  few  straggling  rush-bottomed 
chairs,  piled  up  with  his  books,— a  small 
rickety  table  before  the  fire-place,  cover- 
ed with  parish  memoranda ;  and  two 
trunks  containing  all  his  papers,— serving 
at  the  same  time  to  cover  the  broken 
parts  of  the  floor,  constituted  all  the  fur- 
niture  of  his  sitting-room.  The  mouldy 
walls  of  the  closet  in  which  he  slept,  were 
hanging  with  loose  folds  of  damp  paper ; 
and  between  this  wretched  cell  and  his 
parlour,  was  the  kitchen,  which  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  disbanded  soldier,  his  wife, 
and  their  numerous  brood  of  children, 
who  had  migrated  with  him  from  his  first 
quarters,  and  seemed  now  in  fiill  posses^ 
sion  of  the  whole  concern,  entertaining 
him  merely  as  a  lodger,  and  usurping  the 
entire  disposal  of  his  small  plot  of  ground, 
as  the  absolute  lords  of  the  soil." 

We  come  now  to  the  death-beil 
scene. 

"  After  he  left  this  comfortless  home, 
he  resigned  himself  entirely  to  the  disposal 
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of  his  ftunilf  •  Tbougfa  his  malady  seemed 
to  increase,  and  his  frame  to  become  more 
emaciated,  still  his  natural  spirits  and 
mental  elasticity  continued  unimpaired  ; 
so  much  so,  that  he  continued  to  preach 
occasionally  in  Dublin  with  his  usual 
energy,  until  the  friendly  physician  to 
whom  he  had  now  submitted  his  case,  ab- 
solutely forbade  all  present  exercise  of  cle- 
rical duties. 

"  About  the  end  of  November,  it  was 
thought  advisable,  as  the  last  remaining 
hope,  that  he  should  guard  against  the 
severity  of  the  winter,  by  removing  to 
the  Cove  of  Cork,  which,  by  its  peculiar 
situation,  is  sheltered  on  all  sides  from 
the  harsh  and  prevailing  winds.  Thither 
he  was  accompanied  by  the  writer,  and  a 
near  relative,  to  whom  he  was  fondly  at- 
tached. For  a  short  time  he  appeared  to 
revive  a  little,  and  sometimes  entered 
into  conversation  with  almost  his  usual 
animation ;  but  the  first  unfavourable 
change  of  weather  shattered  his  remain- 
ing  strength :  his  cough  now  became 
nearly  incessant,  and  a  distressing  languor 
weighed  down  his  frame.  In  this  state 
he  continued  until  the  21st  of  February 
1823,  upon  the  morning  of  which  day  he 
expired, — in  the  32d  year  of  his  age. 

"  During  the  whole  course  of  his  ill- 
ness, (though,  towards  the  close,  appa- 
rently not  unconscious  of  his  danger,)  he 
never  expressed  any  apprehensions  to  his 
friends,  but  once,  that  he  suddenly  obser- 
ved a  new  symptom<»-to  which  he  point- 
ed with  a  look  and  expression  of  the  gen- 
tiest,  calmest  resignation.  He  seemed 
particularly  on  his  guard  against  uttering 
a  word,  which  could  excite  the  fears  of 
the  dear  relative  who  clung  so  devotedly 
to  him  until  his  last  moments.  A  short 
time  before  he  died,  she  ventured  to  dis- 
close to  him  her  long  concealed  appre- 
hensions, saying,  (with  a  humility  like  his 
own,)  that  she  felt  she  needed  correction  ; 
and  that,  at  last,  the  Lord  had  sent  *  a 
worm  into  her  gourd :  * — *  What  !*  replied 
he,  *  is  it  in  afflicting  me  ?— indeed,  I  be- 
lieve you  love  me  sinfully.  I  may,  how- 
ever, bless  this  illness  if  it  lead  me  to  more 
spiritual  communion  with  you  than  be- 
fore.* 

"  One  night  that  his  animal  spirits 
were  particularly  depressed,  he  said  to 
her,  *  I  want  comfort  to-night  ;*  and,,  upon 
her  reminding  him  of  the  blessings  he  had 
been  the  instrument  of  conveying  to  the 
souls  of  many  of  his  nearest  relatives,  he 
faintly  exclaimed,  '  Stop— stop— that  is 
comfort  enough  for  one  night.* 

**  It  is  natural  for  a  religious  mind  to 
feel  a  lively  interest  in  every  record  of  the 
last  illness  and  death  of  any  eminent  ser- 
vant of  God— to  expect  some  happy  evi- 


dences of  triumphant  fisith  and  boljr 
signation  in  such  a  trying  state— at  the 
awful  moment  when  all  the  vast  realitiea 
of  an  eternal  world  are  about  to  be  dis- 
closed to  the  disembodied  spirit.  There 
are  some  persons,  who  perhaps  look  for 
such  evidences  chiefly  in  ardent  ejacula- 
tions—in  affecting  expressions  of  self-hu- 
miliation—in  palpable  impressions  of  pre- 
sent comfort,  or  raptures  of  joyful  antici. 
pation ;  but  these  may  not  be,  after  all. 
unequivocal  or  indispensable  tests  of  the 
presence  and  power  of  true  foith.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten,  how  much  de- 
pends upon  the  state  of  the  animal  sys- 
tem at  such  times^upon  the  nature  of 
the  complaint,  or  even  on  the  peculiar 
constitution  of  the  mind  itself.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  stead£Eist  and  holy  Christian 
here  recorded,  the  disease  maybe  such  as 
to  encumber  the  faculties  of  the  soul  by 
a  peculiar  pressure  upon  the  body.  The 
corruptible  part  may  *  weigh  down  the 
mind  which  museth  on  many  things,*  and 
thus  incapacitate  it  for  any  energetic  ma- 
nifestation of  its  feelings.  It  was  the  na- 
ture of  his  particular  malady  to  bring  on 
an  oppressive  lassitude  of  spirits ;  and  he 
was  also  afflicted  with  a  racking  cough, 
which,  for  some  time  before  his  death, 
disabled  him  from  speaking  a  single  sen- 
tence without  incurring  a  violent  pa- 
roxysm. 

*'  One  interesting  fact,  however,  may 
prove  with  more  certainty  than  a  thou- 
sand rapturous  expressions,  the  ascen- 
dancy of  his  faith  in  the  midst  of  tliese 
depressing  circumstances. 

«  On  the  day  before  his  dissolution, 
the  medical  gentleman  who  attended  him 
felt  it  his  duty,  to  apprize  him  of  his 
immediate  danger,  and  expressed  himself 
thus :  '  Your  mind,  sir,  seems  to  be  so 
raised  above  this  world  that  I  need  not 
fear  to  communicate  to  you  my  candid 
opinion  of  your  state.*— *  Ye%  sir,*  re- 
plied he,  '  I  trust  I  have  been  learning 
to  live  above  the  world  :*  and  he  then 
made  some  impressive  observations  on 
the  ground  of  his  own  hopes;  and,  ha- 
ving afterwards  heard  that  they  had  a  fa- 
vourable effect,  he  entered  more  fully  into 
the  subject  with  him  on  his  next  visit, 
and  continued  speaking  for  an  hour,  in 
such  a  convincing,  affecting,  and  solen\n 
strain,  (and  this  at  a  time  when  he  seem- 
ed incapable  of  uttering  a  single  sen- 
tence,) that  the  physician,  on  retiring  to 
the  adjoining  room,  threw  himself  on  the 
sofa,  in  tears,  exclaiming,  *  There  is 
sotoiething  superhuman  about  that  man: 
—it  is  astonishing  to  see  such  a  mind  in 
a  body  so  wasted,— such  mental  vigour 
in  a  poor  frame  dropping  into  the  grave!* 

'*  Let  not  then  the  cold  sceptic  (to 
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maintain  a  precarious  theory  on  uncer^ 
tain  observations)  seek  to  degrade  his 
own  nature,  in  the  face  of  facts  lil&e  this, 
by  identifying  the  imperishable  soul  with 
its  frail  tenement.  There  are  moments^ 
he' may  see,  at  which  that  divine  and' 
immaterial  principle  can  throw  off  the 
pressure  of  its  earthly  encumbrance^ 
even  when  it  appears  to  slumber  in  a 
deadly  torpor.  When  its  own  appropri- 
ate excitements  are  presented  to  it,  it 
can  *  burst  its  cerements,*  and  rise  su- 
perior to  the  ruins  amidst  which  it  seems 
to  be  buried. 

"  This  incident  is  abundantly  sufficient 
to  indicate  the  strength  of  principle  and 
the  ardour  of  feeling  which  may  possess 
the  soul  at  a  time  when,  perhaps,  it  finds 
no  utterance.  His  feelings  indeed  ap- 
peared too  deep  for  superficial  expres- 
sions. The  state  of  mind  towards  which 
he  seemed  to  aspire,  was  what  the  excel- 
lent Henry  Martin  preferred  above  all 
others—*  a  sweet  and  holy  seriousness  :* 
and,  iiideecl,  he  seemed  to  have  attained 
it.  His  was  a  calm  serenity— a  profound 
thoughtfulness— a  retired  communion 
with  his  God,  which  could  not,  probably, 
vent  itself  in  verbal  ebullitions;  but, 
wlien  an  opportunity  of  doing  good  to  the 
soul  of  a  fellow-sinner  presented  itself 
he  showed  how  strongly  he  felt  the  Gos- 
pel to  be  *  the  power  of  salvation  to  his 
own  soul,*  by  his  zeal  to  impart  it  to 
another. 

*'  It  is  important  thus  to  see  that  true 
religion  cokisists  not  so  much  in  the  con- 
stant fer\'our  of  the  feelings,  as  in  a  fix- 
edness of  principle,— in  the  intelligent- 
determinate  choice  of  the  will ;-— that  the 
one  may  fluctuate,  while  the  other  re- 
mains steadfast  and  immovable. 

«  From  the  ttme  that  Mr  W.  came  to 
Cove,  he  seemed  scarcely  to  relish  any 
subject  of  conversation  but  that  which 
bore  upon  what  is,  in  truth,  at  all  times 
'  the  one  thing  needfuL' 

**  His  Bible  was  his  chief  companion : 
—he  seemed  also  deeply  interested  in 
Worthington*s  treatise  on  <  self-resigna- 
tion;* and  occasionally  read,  with  satis- 
faction, *  Omicron's  lletters  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Newton.* 

'<  Upon  the  subject  of  religion  he  was 
always  peculiarly  indisposed  to  contro- 
versy. He  delighted  to  seize  the  great 
principles— to  embrace  the  vital  truths ; 
and  read  with  pleasure  any  author  in 
whose  writings  he  could  find  them :  he 
valued  as  brethren,  all  who  maintained 
them,  and  diligently  sought  to  co-operate 
with  Chem  '  in  their  works  and  labours 
of  love.'  His  own  views  seemed  not  to 
have  undergone  any  change  from  the 
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time  of  bis  ordination;  biit  they  became 
more  and  more  vivid^  and  of  course 
more  Influential  upon  his  principles  and 
afTections. 

**  During  the  last  few  days^  his  life* 
when  his  sufiferings  becanoie  more  distress- 
ing, his  constant  expression  was,  '  This 
light  affliction— this  light  afflictfon!*— 
and,  when  the  awful  crisis  drew  near,  he 
still  maintained  the  same  sweet  spurit  of 
resignation.  Even  then,  he  showed  an 
instance  of  that  thoughtful  benevolence— 
tliat  amiable  tenderness  of  feeling  which 
formed  a  striking  trait  in  his  character; — 
he  expressed  much  anxiety  about  the 
accommodation  of  an  attendant  who  was 
sleeping  in  the  adjoining  room ;  and  gave 
even  minute  directions  respecting  it. 

"  On  going  to  bed  he  felt*very  drowsy; 
and,  soon  after,  the  stupor  of  death  be- 
gan to  creep  over  him.  He  began  to 
pray  for  all  his  dearest  friends  individual- 
ly ;  but,  his  voice  faltering,  he  could  only 
say,  «  God  bless  them  all  !* — '  The  peace 
of  God  and  of  Jesus  Christ  overshadow 
them— dwell  in  them — reign  in  them  !* 
— *  My  peace,*  said  he,  addressing  his 
sister,  <  (the  peace  I  now  feel)  be  with 
you !'— <  Thou,  O  God,  wilt  keep  him  in 
perfect  peace  whose  mind  is  stayed  on 
thee.*  His  speech  again  began  to  foil, 
.  and  he  fell  into  slumber;  but,  whenever 
his  senses  were  recalled,  he  returned  to 
prayer.  He  repeated  part  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  but  was  unable  to  proceed ;  and* 
at  last,  with  a  composure  scarcely  credi- 
ble at  such  a  moment,  he  whispered  to 
the  dear  relative  who  hung  o^er  his 
deathbed,— <  Close  this  eye— the  other  is 
closed  already— and  now,  farewell!' 
Then,  having  uttered  part  of  the  L6rd's 
Prayer,  he  fell  asleep.—'  He  is  not  dead 
but  sleepeth.'— 

The  tale  is  well  told — needs  no 
comment,  and  is  full  of  divine  inst^c- 
tion. 

Having  given  such  copious  extracts 
from  the  Memoir  of  Mr  Wolfe's  Life, 
there  is  little  room  left  for  specimens 
of  his  compositions,  either  in  prose  or 
verse.  The  truth  is,  that  on  reaching 
maturest  manhood^  literary  ambition, 
whi(^  had  with  him  been  a  strong  but 
never  immoderate,  boyish,  and  youth« 
ful  passion,  ceased  to  be  an  active 
principle  of  his  life,  overcome  almost 
to  extinction  by  other  principles  of  a 
very  different  kind.  He  seems  to  have 
demcated  all  his  powers  to  the  duties 
of  his  sacred  profession ;  and  his  poet* 
ical  power,  b^ing  rather  the  properly 
of  a  finely  constituted  mind,  awake  to 
beauty  and  to  gi andeur,  than  an  ori« 
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ginal  geoius  fyr  the  divine  art,  it  was 
easily  Bunk^  but  not  lost^  in  that  total 
dedication  of  self  to  the  service  of  re- 
ligion, which  so  afiectingly  character- 
ized  him  to  the  last  hour  of  his  exist- 
ence.   Accordingly  we  find  few  aspi- 
rations breathed  aner  the  honours  and 
triumphs  of  successful  genius — none 
of  those  alternations  of  hope,  despond- 
ency>  and  fear,  which  agitate  the  soul 
of  the  voung  poet  looking  into  the 
sunhrighl  world  of  the  imagination. 
If  Wolfe  ever  experienced  such  fluc- 
tuations of  feeling,  he  has  never  ex- 
pressed them  ;  but  we  believe  he  never 
did ;  for  his  whole  soul  took  another  di- 
rection^ with  all  its  noble  forces  and  af- 
fections, and  melancholy  as  his  fate  was 
in  some  respects,  neither  he  nor  his 
friends  had  any  reason  to  lament  his 
choice.     The  levr  fragments  which  he 
has  left  behind  him  will  always  secure 
to  hipa  a  place  among  those  beauti- 
ful spirits  who  breamed  forth  just 
enough  of  their  imaginative  nature  to 
show  the  poetry  that  was  within  them, 
while  the  good  he  did,  and  was  stri- 
ving to  do,  in  his  humble  sphere^ 
among  the  vicious  and  the  ignorant, 
will  plead  for  him  at  a  tribunal  where 
all  tne  glories  of  genius,  merely  as 
such,  will  be  as  nothing.    We  have 
to  lament  none  of  those  earthly  stains 
on  his  moral  character,  whicn  have 
too  often  marred  the  loveliness    of 
yoimg  genius,  and  made  us  regard  it 
even  with  disgust,  fear,  and  pity.   He 
was  strong,  serene,  and  secure  in  his 
innocence;  preserved  in    his   youth 
from  all  evil  by  a  native  disposition 
towards  cheerful  and  tranquil  enjoy- 
ments, and  a  native  power  over  intel- 
lectual pursuits ;  and  in  his  manhood 
by  a  piety  as  profound  as  ever  possess- 
ed a  human  soul,  and  operative  on  his 
daily  practice  in  the  laborious  life  he 
led  in  obscurity. 

We  have  selected  some  admirable 
observations  on  viirious  subjects,  as 

E roofs  of  the  strength  and  clearness  of 
is  intellectual  discernment. 
**  It  is  curious  to  observe  what  sources 
Superstition  used  to  furnish  to  Imagina- 
tion, and  what  civilisation  has  supplied 
for  them.  This  may  be  aptly  illustrated 
by  the  circumstance  of  eclipses.  These 
formerly  excited  a  real  and  present  ter- 
ror in  barbarous  minds,  and  gave  a  wild 
and  violent  impulse  to  their  imaginations. 
Civilization  has  dried  up  this  fountain 
for  the  fancy;  but  has  supplied  the 
knowledge  of  that  glorious  system  of  the 


Universe,  which,  though  It  does  not  so 
imperiously  demand  consideration,  yet, 
when  considered,  displays  a  mudi  more 
magnificent  and  extensive  ^eld  for  Ima- 
gination, which  thus  seems  to  have  even 
gained  by  its  alliance  with  Truth. 

"  Imagination  seems  almost  necessary 
to  Truth  and  Beason;  and  often,  >  first 
suggests  what  Reason  afterward  proves; 
and  afterwards  seems  necessary  (at  least, 
with  such  limited  beings  as  we  are)  to 
admire  its  results. 

"  Tiiere  is  a  degree  of  alliance  between 
Truth  and  Imagery.— We  look  for  a  de- 
gree of  probability  in  the  wildest  fits  of 
Fancy;  and  require,  at  least,  apparent 
harmony  and  coherence,  and  a  consist- 
ency with  human  nature. 

**  Imagination  it  is  which  sustains  hope, 
joy,  &c.  Shall  we  then  part  with  it  in 
Heaven  ?  It  appears  to  be  a  partial  exer- 
tion of  a  more  general  faculty-— a  love  of 
the  sublime  and  beautiful ;  so  thkt  this 
our  lovely  earthly  companion,  with'^whtfm 
we  have  wandered  over  mountain  and 
wild,  and  by  whose  side  we  have  reposed 
in  glen  and  valley,— this  our  wayward 
and  romantic  guardian,  may  rite  when 
we  rise,  and  become  glorifiea  wiUi  us  in 
Heaven. 

**  Men  who  accustom  themselFes  to 
take  comprehensive  views  of  practical 
subjects,  often  forgot  the  applioOion  to 
themselves  as  individuals,  in  considering 
the  effect  upon  the  aggregate  of  mankuid, 
or  upon  collective  bodies.     Thus  men, 
who,  with  a  view  to  raise  the  character, 
and  justly  appreciate  the  good  effects  of 
Christianity,  employ  themselves  much  in 
considering  its  mfluence  upcm  society, 
are  sometimes  ignorant  of  its  doctrines, 
and  uninfluenced  by  its  precepts.     One 
reason  is,  tbafln  considering  the  aggre- 
gate of  mankind,  the  individual  is  kept 
out  of  view ;  another,  that  many  .of  the 
effects  upon  society  are  merely  temporal, 
and  all  come  short  of  those  Which  it  pro- 
duces upon  any  one   individual,  upon 
whom  it  is  practically  infloentiad;  an- 
other is,  the  pride  that  naturally  accom- 
panies the  mind  which  is  possessed  of 
those  comprehensive  powers. 

**  It  might  be  at  once  one  of  the  most 
certain  and  the  most  agreeable  melbods 
of  decomposing  and  developing  the  in- 
gredients of  human  nature,  to  take  some 
of  those  passages  of  undoubted  and 
transcendent  excellence  which  are  sup- 
plied by  Poetry,  Oratory  and  polite  liter- 
ature in  general,  and  by  altering  one  or 
two  the  less  prominent  words  or  expres- 
sions, perhaps  a  mere  particle^  into  one 
apparently  synonymous,  to  observe  the 
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change  of  feeling  produced  by  change  of 
phrase*  and  pursue  it  to  its  source-  This 
would  be  a  species  of  metaphysical  ana- 
lysis, in  which,  from  real  tliough  delicate 
and  unobtrusive  data»  we  might,  by  cau- 
tious  reasoning,  arrive  at  abstract  princi> 
pies.  For  if  a  change  of  feeling  is  pro* 
duced, — if  we  feel  a  disappointment  at 
any  alteration,  however  slight,  the  plea- 
sure or  pahi  is  as  real,  though  not  as 
intense,  as  the  most  extravagant  joy  or 
the  most  violent  agony.  Thus  we  should 
detect  many  a  pleasure  (as  we  often  do) 
only  by  its  loss;  and, < what  is  still  more 
important,  would  be  guided  in  the  pro- 
gress of  reasoning,  to  its  principles,  and 
prevented  from  indulging  in  fanciful  and 
extravagant  speculation,  by  having  two 
feelings  to  compare  or  contrast— the 
pleasure  with  its  disappointment.  This 
might  lead  to  a  knowledge  of  the  princi- 
ples of  our  nature,— to  an  acquaintance 
with  the  delicacy  of  language  and  style, 
^to  a  radical  improvement  of  taste,  and 
to  a  perception  of  the  more  retiring,  but, 
perhaps,  the  more  exalted  beauties  of 
literature. 

'*  The  question  between  (I  believe) 
Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  <  Whether  the 
savage  or  the  civilized  state  were  prefer- 
able,* is  one  of  the  greatest  arguments 
for  the  utter  depravation  of  our  species. 
The  mere  naked  fact,  that  sych  a  ques- 
tion had  arisen  among  rational  beings— 
whether  they  should  continue  in  a  state 
allied  to  the  brute,  or  exert  the  very 
faculties  which  constituted  them  a  spe- 
cies, is  enough— we  need  go  no  farther. 

*'  Irish  Music  often  gives  us  the  idea 
of  a  moumfbl  retrospect  upon  past  gaiety, 
which  cannot  help  eatching  a  Httle  of  the 
spirit  of  tliat  very  gaiety  which  it  is  la- 
menting. 

'^  There  appears  to  be  two  species  of 
Eloquence,— one  arising  from  a  clear 
and  intense  perception  of  Truth;  the 
other,  from  a  rich  and  powerful  Imagi- 
nation. 

**  The  milk  of  human  nature  aCppears 
under  as  many  different  modifications  in 
the  dispositions  of  men,  as  the  substance, 
to  which  it  is  compared,  undergoes  in  the 
dairy.  In  some  men  of  a  perpetual  and 
impregnable  good  humour,  it  has  all  the 
oiliness  and  consistency  of  butter;  in 
those  of  a  liberal  and  generous  disposi- 
tion, it  has  all  the  richness  of  cream ;  ip 
men  of  a  sickly  habit  of  mind,  it  has  all 
the  mawkish  insipidity  of  whey :  and  in 
a  large  portion  of  tlie  community,  it  pos- 
sesses all  the  sourness  of  bulter-milk. 

**  Solitude  and  Society  may  be  illus- 
trated by  a  Lake  and  River.  In  the  one, 
indeed,  wc  can  view  the  Heavens  more 
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calmly  and  i  .ly;  bat,  wc  eati  also 
see  our  own  linage  more  clearly,  and  are 
in  danger  of  the  sin  of  Narcissus :  while* 
in  the  river,  the  view  both  of  the  Hea- 
vens and  of  ourselves  is  more  brokea 
and  disturbed ;  but,  health  and  fertility  is 
scattered  around* 

"  Those  who  cavil  at  the  apparent 
clashing  of  the  attributes  of  the  Deity, 
and  at  the  control  which  they  appear  to 
exercise  mutually  upon  each  other,  in- 
voluntarily fall  into  a  species  of  Pagan* 
ism.  They  distribute  the  Deity  into  so 
many  different  essences :— -they,  in  &ct, 
deify  his  attributes,  and  make  so  many 
independent  Gods.  Whereas,  the  divi- 
sion of  the  Deity  into  attributes  is  only  .an 
accommodation  to  the  weakness  of  hu- 
man faculties.  He  is  the  simple— per- 
fect Deity, — of  single  and  uncompounded 
energy;  like  the  solar  ray,  appearing 
more  pure  and  simple  than  its  ingredients. 

'*  Que  difficulty  of  a  preacher  is— to 
balance  the  terrors  and  comforts  of  reli- 
gion—a difficulty  in  style  rather  than  in 
matter.  Those  who  speak  upoiv  other 
subjects  have  generally  to  give  the  mind 
a  strong  impulse  in  one  direction,  be- 
cause their  object  is  generally  to  produce 
one  certain  specific  act,  t.  e.  a  vote  on  a 
<:ertain  side ;  but,  the  preacher  has  to  in- 
duoe  a  haJbit  of  acting,  to  regulate  a  man's 
hopes  and  fears.— >This  perhaps  is  one  ar- 
gument  against  extemporaneous  ptretcfa- 
ing. 

*'  Shall  the  word  of  a  Physician  alter 
our  regimen  ?— Shall  a  few  hundreds 
added  to,  or  subtracted  from  ourfortunt^ 
alter  our  style  of  living,— and  yet  shall  a 
visit  from  God  produce  no  change?— 
Shall  Heaven  have  descended  upon  earth, 
—and  earth  remaui  what  it  was?— Shall 
the  Spirit  of  God  have  communed  with 
me,  and  shall  my  soul  return  unpurified 
from  the  conversation  ? 

'*  Christ  is  <  God  manifest:'— He  is 
the  Word— God  heard:— the  Ught— 
God  seen:— >the  Life— God  felt. 

'*  The  difference  between  our  Lord's 
style  of  prophecy,  and  that  of  all  .other 
Prophets,  is  this:— He  seems  to  speak 
with  a  clear  steady  perception  of  futurity, 
as  if  his  eye  was  just  as  calmly  fixed 
upon  future  events,  as  if  the  whole  were 
a  present  occurrence.  The  Prophets 
appear  only  to  have  a  picture,  or  a  strong 
delineation  of  their  prominent  features, 
and  their  imaginations  became  heated 
and  turbid,  and  agitated  and  confused. 

**  One  of  the  uses  of  obscurity  in  the 
Bible,  is  to  excite  curiosity,  and  to  make 
an  exercise  /or  the  faculties  as  well  as  for 
the  affections  and  dispositions,  in  order 
that  the  whole  man  may  be  employed  in 


there  mmj  be  m  mode  of 
re  mt  ejotrdae,  wfaicfa  may  senre  both 
to  ...Jiere  the  exercise  of  mere  feeling, 
and  lerre  as  a  kind  of  tubstraium  and 
aremot  on  which  those  feelings  may  find 
matter*  lange,  and  varietya 

**  The  ancients  either  let  the  passions 
raa  wild,  or  eonfined  them  like  wild 
beasts  in  their  cages,  where  they  were 
kept  miittering  in  their  cells ;  but,  Christ 
has  taoght  them  their  legitimate  exer- 


**  The  question  whether  the  passions 
are  to  be  admitted  into  Religion-ldivides 
itself  into  two :  First,  whether  the  pas- 
sions  are  unreasonable  in  themselves? 
—Secondly,  whether  they  are  misplaced 
in  Religion?  The  first  is  a  piece  of 
Stoicism,  that  is  too  absurd  and  ridicu- 
lous to  be  maintained. 

^The  second  divides  itselfalso  into  two : 
First,  whether  the  affections  are  mis- 
placed  in  Religion,  generally?— Second- 
]y,  whether  our  Saviour  is  the  proper 
object  of  them  ?— 

•*  First,  generally:— It  is  a  great  pre- 
sumption against  it,  that  it  proposes  at 
once  to  exclude  from  Religion  so  grand 
a  part  of  the  composition  -of  man.^It  is 
to  be  supposed  that  as  the  organs  of  the 
body,  so  the  original  passions  of  the 
mind  were  given  for  some  valuable  fur- 
poses  by  the  Creator. — They  are  now  in 
perpetual  rebellion;  and  reason  alone 
would  presume  that  it  would  be  the  effect 
of  Revelation,  completely  to  repair  the 
consequences  of  this  corruption.  This 
ijpdeed  had  been  tried  by  human  systems 
in  vain.  Bpicurus  confirmed  the  usur- 
pation of  the  passions;  the  Stoics  at- 
tempted to  extinguish  them;  but,  it  is 
the  peculiar  ofiice  of  Christianity  to 
bring  all  the  Acuities  of  our  nature  into 
their  due  subordination—'  that  so  the 
whole  man— complete  in  all  his  functions, 
—may  be  restored  to  the  true  end  of  his 
being,  and  devoted,  entire  and  harmoni- 
ous, to  the  service  and  glory  of  God.*  " 
The  second  volume  consists  entire- 
ly of  Sermons.  They  are  short,  sen- 
sible,  simple,  earnest,  and  fervent.  Mr 
Wolfe  had  certainly  the  powers  of  a 
preacher ;  and  some  of  his  appearances 
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in  Doblin  were  moit  eflbctive.  We 
should  think  that  these  sennons  oonld 
not  £ul  to'  interest  and  instmcCy  if 
r^d  aloud  to  any  finnily  on  Sabbmth 
evenings.  They  are  never  prolix— and 
prolixity,  if  a  slow^  is  a  soze  opiale. 
They  are  not  paradoxical — and  panu 
doxes  are  most  repulsive  in  the  amiple 
religion  of  Christianity.  They  do  not 
perplex  by  subdivision  and  ^'■Milf^ 
practical  conclusions — ^but  are,  gene* 
rally  speaking,  breathed  out,  aEnost 
prayer-like,  in  one  pleasant  and  pious 
strain.  They  are  admirably  adapted 
for  young  people. 

In  conclusion^  how  could  Mr  Rus* 
sell  publish  the  celebrated  lines  on  the 
Death  of  Sir  John  Mocne  (or,  as  Med- 
wyn  absurdly  calls  them,  the  Ode)  as 
the  production  of  Mr  Wolfe,  without 
giving  us  anv  proof  whatever  that  they 
are  so  .^  What  signify  long  rigmarole 
letters  in  newspapers  ^  Mr  Rusadl  is 
called  upon  to  do  this  in  the  next 
edition  of  his  admirable  friend's  Re- 
mains. For  our  own  parts,  we  at  this 
moment  know  nothing  of  the  evidence 
on  which  Mr  Wolfe's  claim  to  the  au« 
thorship  of  these  fine^lines  is  founded.' 
Did  he  ever  say  he  was  the  writer  ? 
If  so,  Uiat  is  enough.  But  prove  that. 
It  may  be  proved ;  print  the  woofs, 
then,  in  the  preface.  Howsointoligent 
a  man  as  Mr  Russell  could  have  nad 
the  foUy  to  quote  Medwyn's  belief  that 
the  ^*  Ode'^was  Wolfe's,  surpasses  our 
power  of  conjecture.  Medwyn  knew 
no  more  of  ue  matter  than  any  ooaU 
porter  on  Dublin  Quay.  Thiat  Mr 
Wolfe  had  feeling  and  genius  to  write 
the  lines,  we  believe,  for  they  are 
merely  somewhat  more  felicitous  than 
some  of  his  oti^er  best  CQmpK>sition8^ 
and  the  subject,  too,  is  universally 
affecting.  But  we  have  our  doubts, 
and  now  assert^hem,  in  a  spirit  which 
Mr  Russell  cannot,  after  this  article^ 
misunderstand.  Will  he  favour  us 
with  the  proofs,  and,  short  or  long,  we 
shall  with  pleasure  insert  them  in  this 
Magazine  ? 
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Lord  Byron  is  not  fi)rgotten— ^no^that  will  never  be  till  England  is  no 
more  an  island  ;  but  we  have  heard  little  aboHt  bim  for  some  months,  and 
perhaps  it  was  better  so* than  to  suffer,  as  we  did  about  a  year  ago,  from  the 
shoals  of  shallow  shilly-shallys,  that  tried  all  to  have  their  say  on  his  charac* 
ter  and  genius.  It  is  pleasant  to  think,  that  the  ninnies  are  all  dead  and  bu« 
ried  now — from  Dallas  to  Medwyn.  Whatever  was  worth  hearing,  in  their 
drivellings^  attached  itself  to  the  memories  of  all  men — the  chaff  was  given  to 
the  winds.  The  editors  of  the  thousand-and-one  newspapers  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  sagaciously  seized  on  the  devourable  parts^  and  gave  both  islands 
a  feast.  Observe  how  books  now-a-days  are  torn  to  pieces^  gutted,  cooked,  and 
served  up  to  the  table  of  the  reading  public !  On  the  very  morning  of  the  birth 
of  a  fine,  promising  book,  the  great  press-gang  of  the  united  kingdoms  surrounds 
the  gates  of  its  nativity.  In  four-and- twenty  hours  time,  all  the  crack-chapters 
are  in  half  the  news-rooms  of  England.  Triple  the  time,  and  they  are  delig;nting 
an  old  gentleman  in  Orkney.  Then  those  winged  weeklies,  the  various  Literary 
Gazettes,  who,  by  a  single  stamp  of  their  foot,  are  wafted  a  hundred  miles  in 
ten  hours,  are  all  let  loose  on  the  vol,  and  scatter  the  leaves  over  all  the  draw« 
ing-room  rosewood  tables,  from  St  MlchaeFs  Mount  to  Cape  Wrath.  The  hun- 
dred Magazines,  after  the  storm  is  somewhat  abated,  are  heard  pattering,  and 
rustling,  and  spouting  away  over  town  and  country.  In  a  few  weeks  all  is 
hushed,  except  when  some  laggardly  editorless,  or  ten-editor'd  periodical,  gives 
the  view-hollo  long  after  the  death,  and  seems  astonished  to  find  that  the. 
public,  like  one  pack,  are  all  off  on  another  scent,  while  the  welkin  rings  again 
to  their  fervent  clamour.  By  the  W£^,  of  all  earthly  exhibitions,  what  is  so 
absurd  as  a  periodical  making  his  bow  to  the  public  a  year  after  the  fair  ?  It 
is  like  sending  sudden  news  by  the  heavy,  waggon,  after  twenty  blood-ex- 
presses have  radiated,  like  sunbeams,  from  centre  to  circumference  of  our  free 
and  happy  country.  Let  half-a-year  go  by  now-a-days,  and  any  book  what- 
ever has  acquired  an  antideluvian  appearance.  It  disturbs  you  with  thoughts 
of  another  world — and  you  wonder  who  may  have  been  the  author — Noah- 
Abraham— or  Adam.  Nay,  some  volumes  appear  to  be  Pr^adamites^  and  to 
have  been  written  previous  to  the  Tree  of  Knowledge.  Consequently,  a  pe- 
riodical that  neglects  to  take  Time  by  the  forelock,  plumps  into  eternity.  Did 
you  ever,  gracious  reader,  see  the  St  Leger  start  at  Doncaster  ?  Thirty  of  the 
noblest  descendants  of  the  "  Desert-bom"  all  off  like  thunder  and  lightnings 
in  one  flash  and  roar. — So,  on  the  first  of  the  month,  start  the  Magas  from 
the  Kow — and  surely  there  is  no  need  to  tell  you  who  is  the  Memnon. 

To  return  to  Lord  Byron.  For  the  information  of  such  of  our  subscribers 
as  live,  like  their  .ancestors  the  Picts,  in  caves  and  earthen  holes,  we  beg 
to  mention,  that  the  Representative  is  a  new  daily  Paper,  set  up  by  Mr  Mur- 
ray, Albemarle-street,  London ;  and,  in  several  of  the  very  earliest  numbers, 
it  has  given  the  world  some  most  interesting  and  characteristic  extracts  from 
a  diary  kept  by  Lord  Byron.  Of  course,  these  extracts  are  all  copied  next  day 
(without  acknowledgement)  into  all  the  London  newspapers,  andj^hence  into 
all  the  provincial  ones — so  that,  most  probably,  they  have  been  seen  by  a 
great  majority  of  our  readers.  But  a  newspaper  is  more  fleeting  than  a  sha- 
dow— try  to  recover  last  Wednesday's  Times,  and  you  will  sigh, — "  Irrevo- 
cabile  Tempus  !"  Maga  may  get  musty  in  a  month — but  she  takes  not  wings 
to  herself,  nor  flies  away.  You  get  her  bound ;  and  although  laid  on  the 
shelf,  still  is  there  something  sweet  in  the  old  virgin's  smile.  Therefore,  all 
of  us  editors  are  now  busy  in  stealing  from  the  Representative.  Some  of  us— 
for  there  are  sad  scamps  in  the  squad — will  abuse  the  said  Representative^ 
while  they  are  picking  his  pocket — others  will  sham  ignorance  of  his  very  lo- 
cal habitation  and  name.  Why — could  you  believe  it — there  is  the  Courier— 
and  there  is  the  New  Times — two  as  gentlemanly  newspapers  as  ever  were 
typified — and  always  found  on  the  right  side — staunch  men  and  true — yet 
both  of  them  sneering  in  illiberal  and  selfish  apprehension  at  their  new  com- 
petitor.   Such  editors  should  have  been  far — far  above  such  conduct.    The 
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Whig  and  Radical  press  arc  entitled  to  elect  their  own  representatiYe ;  and  kt 
them  abuse  every  Tory  member.  But  unless  the  Times  and  Courier  dialike 
the  principles  of  the  new  Paper,  their  opposition  to  its  success  will  be  attrilm- 
ted  ta  motives  unworthy  the  character  of  Dr  Stoddart  and  Mr  Mudfonl.- 
Should  the  Kepreaentative  be,  Uke  many  of  his  brethren,  in  and  out  of  the 
House,  neither  an  orator  nor  a  roan  of  business,  why  then  his  constituent!  will 
not  return  him  to  next  Parliament.  Should  he  prove  a  fine  eloquent  fellow,  and 
acute  on  committees,  why  then  his  constituents  vrill  return  him  for  next  Plar« 
liament ;  but  in  neither  case  will  they  be  influenced  by  the  Times  or  die 
Courier,  who  are  not  electors,  nor  can  they  l^ally  have  a  vote.  There^  now, 
is  that  most  spirited,  and  intelligent,  and  independent  paper,  the  St  James's 
Cbronide.  He  alone,  of  all  we  have  seen,  extended  his  nand  like  a  man  to 
the  RepresentatiYe— civil,  polite,  courteous,  and  at  the  same  time  caring  no ' 
more  about  him  than  one  gentleman  cares  for  another,  when  mutually  saluting, 
because  living  next  door,  or  being  of  the  same  profession,  or  sitting  in  the 
same  church.  No  more  is  expected  on  either  side — it  is  no  friendship — mers  * 
acquaintanceship— and  if  the  one  dies  or  goes  to  the  devil,  the  otlier  is  as 
merry  as  May-day ;  but  still  laments,  in  all  due  degree,  the  death  of  so  yerj 
well-dressed  and  r^ular  a  subscriber  to  the  social  compact. 

Let  no  ass  bray  that  we  ourselves  have  often  abused  all  the  Magazines,  for 
that  case  is  out  of  point.  All  the  other  Magazines  commenced  their  brilliant 
career  by  taking  advantage  of  our  well-known  Mosaic  meekness.  "What  sar« 
casms  passed  over  our  unruffled  skin,  unruffled  as  the  smooth  expanse  of  ocean, 
whose  foam  disdains  to  whiten  but  in  a  storm ! 

But  let  us,  if  possible,  return  to  Lord  Byron.  Here,  there  is  something 
genuine.  Take  the  bottle  into  your  own  hand — apply  the  machinery— bring 
out  the  wasp-waisted  cork — what  a  sweet-scented  savour — gurgle  and  glow 
alike  prove  its  descent  from  the  Byron  Bink.  The  peerless  spirit,  flowing 
fresh  from  the  fount  of  Aganippe,  is  not  diluted  here  with  the  soft  water 
caught  in  a  tub  from  the  spout  of  a  Grub-street  garret  The  god  himself 
speaks — ^from  his  own  immortal  lips — and  not  throu£.<h  the  slimy  slaver  of 
either  priest  or  priestess.  Three  images  in  as  many  lines !  what  a  style  for  a 
periodical !  Yet  we  have  a  deep  design  in  this  proemium,  as  indeed  we  have  in 
all  we  write.  We  are  skilfully  bringing  your  mind  into  the  right  mood,  for 
enjoying  the  bold  bright  balderdash  of  Byron.  Would  it  be  ^otistical  to  hint^ 
that  Bvron  formed  his  prose-style  on  that  of  Maga  ?  We  confess,  that  we  can- 
not help  thinking  that  he  did — and,  indeed,  his  continual  study  of  us,  in  spite 
of  his  strong  originality,  could  scarcely  fail  to  beguile  him  unconsciously  into 
imitation.  It  is  true,  that  we  have  given  a  tinge  to  the  style  of  the  age— but 
what  we  speak  of  now,  is  much  more  than  a  tinge — it  is  a  permament  dye*— 
a  characteristic  colour.  The  subscriber  says  to  himself,  is  this  Byron  or  Black- 
wood ?  He  perpends,  and  twenty  to  one  nis  reply  is  a  blunder.  Nay,  such 
blunders  are  not  confined  to  the  subscriber,  nor  even  to  the  contributor.  The 
editor  ourselves  of  this  Magazine,  would  not  swear,  ad  apcrturam  libri,  to  the 
authorship  of  any  paragraph,  without  his  own  signature,  or  that  of  his  Lord- 
ship. He  has  been  deceived  before  now,  and  nothing  short  of  the  most  perfect 
reliance  on  the  honour  and  sincerity  of  the  proprietor  and  conductor  of  the 
Represcntctive,  could  have  persuaded  us  that  the  **  Byron  Papers"  were  not 
written  by  Christopher  North.    Here  they  are. 


No.  I. 


1  HAVE  been  thinking  since  the 
other  day  on  the  various  comparisons, 
good  or  evil,  which  I  have  seen  pub- 
lished of  myself  in  different  journals, 
English  and  foreign.  This  was  sug- 
gested to  me  by  accidentally  turning 
over  a  foreign  one  lately — for  I  have 
made  it  a  rule  latterly  never  to  search 
for  anything  of  the  kind  ;  but  not  to 
avoid  the   perusal   if   presented  by 


chance.  To  begin  then— I  have  seeti 
myself  compared  personally  or  practi- 
caily,  in  English,  French,  German,  (as 
interpreted  to  me,)  Italian,  and  Por- 
tuguese, within  these  nine  years,  to 
Rousseau,  Goethe,  Young,  Aretine, 
Timon  of  Athens,  an  Alabaster  Vose, 
lighted  up  within,  Patan,  Shakspeare, 
Buonaparte,  Tiberius,  ^schylus,  So*- 
phocles,   Euripides,    Harlequin,  the 
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CUnm,  BtMikM,  anfd  HoMiah^io 
the  Phantttsmngotiai  to  Henty,  the 
iSlghth,  to  Chemiur^  to  Mirahcani)  16 
young  R.  Dallas^  (the  schooUhoy^)  to 
Michad  Aiigelo>  tO  Raphael,  to  s  Pe<- 
tit-'Maitre,  to  Diogenes,  to  Cfailde  Ha- 
rold, to  Lara,  to  the  Count  in  B^»po^ 
to  Milton,  to  Fape,  to  Dryden,  to 
Bums,  to  Sotage,  to  Chatttertmi ;  to 
"  Oft  have  I  heard  of  thee,  my  Lord 
Byron,"  in  Shaksipesre ;  to  Churchill 
the  Poet,  to  Kean  the  Actor,  to  AI- 
fieri,  &c.  &c^  &c.  The  likeness  to 
Alfleri  was  asserted  very  seriously  by 
an  Italian  who  had  known  him  in  his 
younger  days.  It  of  course  related 
merely  to  our  dpparent  personal  dis*- 
positions.  He  did  not  assert  it  (for  we 
were  not  then  good  friends),  nut  in 
society. 

The  object  of  so  many  conttadictory 
comparisons  must,  probably,  be  like 
something  different  from  them  all; 
but  what  ifiai  is^  is  more  than  I  know, 
or  anybody  else.  Mv  mother,  before  I 
was  twenty,  would  haTo  it  that  I  was 
like  Rousseau>  and  Madame  de  Stael 
used  to  t^y  so  too  in  ISl'S;  and  the 
Edinburgh  Review  has  something  of 
the  sort  in  its  critic  of  the  fourth 
Cant6  of  Childe  Harold.  I  cannot  see 
£lny  point  of  resemblance.  He  wrote 
prose,  I  verse — he  was  oi  the  people, 
1  of  the  aristocracy-^he  was  a  philo- 
sopher, I  am  none — he  published  his 
first  work  at  fortv,  I  mine  at  eighteen 
— ^his  first  Essay  Drought  him  univer- 
sal applause,  mine  the  contrary — ^he 
married  his  housekeeper,  I  could  not 
keep  house  with  my  wife— he  thought 
all  the  world  in  a  plot  against  him,  my 
little  world  seems  to  think  me  in  a 
plot  against  it,  if  I  may  judge  by  the 
abuse  in  print  and  coteries.  He  liked 
botany,  I  like  flowers,  and  roots,  and 
trees,  but  know  nothing  of  their  pedi- 
grees—he wrote  music,  Ilimit  mykno  w- 
ledge  of  it  to  what  I  catch  by  ear,  I 
never  would  learn  anything  by  study. 


-and  eary  and  memiory'^I  had,  ktleaaik, 
to  excellent  one>  UA  Hodgson  the 
poet,  a  gONod  judge,  for  he  had  tea  aato^ 
nishing  one*)  H^'  wrote  With  keiit*- 
tion  and  care,  I  With  rapidhy,  and 
rarely  With  pains.  He  would  never 
ride  nor  swink,  nor  was  eanshig  of 
fence.  I  ani  an  excellent  tfwimnnttry  a 
decent,  though  not  sit  all  a  daahing 
rider,  (having  stoved  in  a  rib  at  ei|^ 
teen,  in  the  cause  of  scampering,)  And 
was  sufficient  of  fence^  particularly 
with  the  Highland  broadsword,  Irben 
I  could  keep  my  temper,  which  was 
difficult,  but  which  I  strove  to  do  ever 
since  I  knodced  down  Mr  Purling,  ai^ 
put  his  knee-pan  out,  (with  the  gloves  , 
on,]  in  Angelo's  and  Jackson's  rooms, 
in  1806,  during  the  sparring ;  mid  I 
was  besides  a  very  fair  cricketer—one 
cf  the  Harrow  edeven  when  we  made 
play  against  Eton  in  1805.  Besides, 
Rousseau's  wav  of  life,  his  country, 
his  manners,  his  whde  chaeacter,  wete 
so  very  diffi°frent>  that  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  conceive  how  such  a  comparison 
could  have  arisen,  as  it  has  done  three 
several  times,  and  all  in  a  remarkable 
manner. — I  forgot  to  say  that  he -was 
also  short-sighted,  and  that  hitlierto 
my  eyes  have  been  the  contrary  to  such 
a  degree  that,  in  the  largest  theatre 
of  Bologna,  I  distinguished  and  read 
some  busts  and  inscriptions  fMiinted 
near  the  stage,  from  a  box  so  distant, 
and  so  darkly  lighted,  that  none  of  the 
company,  (composed  of  young  and 
very  bright-eyed  people,  someof  them,) 
in  the  same  box,  could  make  out  a  let- 
ter, and  thought  it  was  a  trick,  though 
I  had  never  been  in  the  theatre  before. 
Altogether,  I  consider  myself  justified 
in  thinking  the  comparison  not  at  all 
well  founded.  I  don't  say  this  out  of 
pique,  for  Rousseau  was  a  great  man, 
ana  the  thing,  it  true,  was  flattering 
enough  ;  but  I  have  no  idea  of  being 
pleased  with  a  chimera. 


Note. — Yet  deducing  all  that  is  dedacible,  which  consists  chiefly  of  extrnnic  circum- 
stances, there  is  a  resemblance,  and  a  strong  one,  between  the  high  genius,  profound 
sensibility,  and  wayward  and  morbid  sensations  of  these  two  great  men.  But  Rous- 
seau was  a  bundle  of  affectation,  and  was  vain  of  liis  singularities ;  Byron  Mras  too 
proud  to  be  vain,  and  when  we  have  heard  stories  of  his  affectations,  we  think*  we 
could  always  perceive  that  he  was  gulling  or  cramining  some  lion-worsliipper— an 
exercise  of  which  he  was  very  fond. 

A.  D. 


We  cannot  say  that  this  note  was  worth  the  ink  either  ci  pen  or  press. 

What  the  wiser  can  any  man  be  of  beino;  told  that  Rousseau  and  Bvron  re« 

sembled  each  other  "  in  high  gniiaa,"  and  "  profound  sensibility  ?"  Tnese  ar 
Vol.  XIX.  -ft    b      -,  ^  ^j 


are 
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woidb  ttpaHSj  ippliraMe  to  all  writers  of  the  flnt  otder.    "  WsywHd  abiI 
BoriMl  smsatiocs"  are  expressions  soccmhat  mere  ohanctcriidc,  but  not 
verr  orizinal  ix  tkis  dee  of  Jxt.     If  Uoussmu  had  "  wavwaid  aod  moribid 
seBBQOQs.'*  aiid  be  hbi  them  niisenhly  aod  iiniseaiizrably,  he  '^■^h^  juBdy^ 
bfr  eaCed  "  a  bacdk  of  afccution/'  As  id  ihe  reisaxk  aboat  Byxon,  that  "  he 
was  £00 prool  to  be  Tjin.**  and  yet  focd  of  **  culling  or  aamxauig  aome  lion- 
worsL^iper,"  it  is  do  great  shakes.     A  waywnd  man  woald  hare  fbuid  aame 
ochn-  cflcpi  jymeat.     But,  p^^7'  ^^>'  ^^^-^  Byron  doc  be  oocasioDally  pnMid, 
and  ooeaaoG^illy  riin,  a^d  occaaoniliy  De::her.  jus:  like  other  Hien  of  mortal 
Booki  r  His  l^nh  and  fame  made  hv.v.  the  focus  of  fashion.  What  waa  he  to 
do.  thi^k.  fcrl.  say.  or  lock  ?  N?me'ti:::r>.  it  woukl  ip;«ir,  he  was  aa  sulky  aa 
a  bear  vi:h  a  s^*rt:  he^kd — occasiocally  a  l:v:i  nm|itact — ^:k>w  a  hisang  serpent 
— tbea  a  laughicz  hyei^a.  Oce  d^y  he  woiild  sport  ea^rle,  ar:d  outstare  the  sob 
in  the  frooi  ci  hr^vcn — ^:  r.b:b:  he  wcnild  put  on  the  owl.  and  skim  moasing 
over  the  b>=cc:  of  iLc  L-.kr:l:.     At  one  time  y-.'ti  mi^bt  behold  him  ^fanmg 
anins:  2  pillar  in  1  {^rcr's  p.il2ce.  wi:h  his  anr.s  foidevl  aicross  his  breast — at 
2Uj'JtkcT.  FT^irriT:^  with  Mr  Purling  in  John  Jatikson'a  rooms%  and  JriMM^lrinfr 
down  ih^:  hi^l^ss  wi^:  y^is  th^re  or  was  there  cvct  a  gemnun  so  sumamed?} 
with  :Lc  j'.ovls  and  a  put-<ut  knee-^uc.     To-day  he  would  lie  for  an  hour 
disscrlTcd.  iikr  Siruj?.a;>alTis.  in  :ha:  vjluprjous  ureamery,  a  hot-bath  ;  and 
tc-iDorroK'.  likr  a::oUjt.r  Cds^ins.  buffet  the  Tibtr.    Now.  place  the  point  of 
your  i<jrt'Zi.ziT  en  the  crzan  of  causilitr.  like  a  pxhl  phrenologist,  and  tell 
OS  what  7  ju  have  diso^vcrei  01  the  w  .ndernd.  or  the  wild,  or  the  mitacnloiis^ 
in  all  this  r  Is  iherL-  a  xl.j:  cf  cenius,  cr  no  -renius.  of  seosibilirr,  or  no  aensi- 
biiity^iiher.  or  neither  high.  or.  or  cor  profound — shepherd,  peasant,  arti- 
sac.  shop-kerp«.-r.  manui'acrirtr,  inercLant.  lanker.  lurrist^r.  bishop,  ''prinee;, 
Cocir.  or  grar.dcv" — ye^,  Kjisor.  or  King. — who  diws  B^"*t  play  the  seft-caine 
{art  in  that  tragic-farce  o:  ■•  l::e?'"  Nay.  t^i^  a  uilor— ^ Flint  or  Daiq^)-^and 
wjLch  him  fro:^  s:.nrif^  i?  sunse:.  fro:::'  the  d.-^ment  that  glorious  luminary 
shows  his  :.jsc  en  ;Lc  (.u^urn  htrLL?:..  :ili  the  topi:;cst  curl  of  his  wif(  sinka 
into  Uir  wc-sTcTi:  c-.^L-an — ar.»i  you  will  'tv  anared  at  the  deTelo{Vfnent  of  Snip's 
charicttr.     A\'::ii  rc?T>ec:  :o  **  wi\warvi  anJ.  morbid  sensations,"  crvn  Byron 
and  KcUfScau  wlL.  in  vn^vviriscn  :  >  h!i:^.  K^  Lx  ar.i  heary  as  his  own  goose. 
from  his  -I<y-l:ghic-i  s:ri;>»:r  icn-.n:*::::  he  desoecds.  likeliirhtningakMiga  rod, 
down  :l»  di£  T:ry  cellar  wlitrr  he  cini-s  i  ti  par^aips.     In  Rousseau  or  Byron, 
what  prc:u*.:r.*ier  ^j.:h:-s  ?  N:n:h  r>ir:  c :  a  ir.aii  as  he  is.  he  is  nerertheleBB  the 
father  of  sixreen  cLiIItl!'. — i\i  :.i5  buried  ihri^?  absolute  wives.     Nay,  leail 
the  M».»n:i:.j  Herald  cf  :he  l'-::;  c:  l^.vr:::Kr  1>:J4.  jn*l  you  will  ste  him  ex- 
ami  :.ei  en  j  charge  of  bigaiy.y.  an.:  c::-.!r,.>r-:ed  by  :wo  furi*s.,  ooefiom  Dyot- 
S  tr- c t-  •* :  ti :  it-5 " .  an  .1  :  :.e  o ; b t  r  zrc  :n  uorl -iis  01  u laisio w — ve: 

•■  T;;c-.^h  r:-rd  h[>  Icst  t'.e  rollis*:  i^uds  be  spread, 
Eicrr.i!  s_-i»:.l:.c  sc'.Jies  c::  l:;s  heac." 

He  I  A",  i;kt  Byr.n.  wMn  spir  a  b::.  ind  |vrh:Lps  may  have  put  out  theknee- 
jiiii  \ii  jL'.i  ..•pi«.->:u^n  iy;>r;niiot  21  ii::: Aide's  or  Ntd  Stixkiuau's^  Why,  what 
tr^i'-jk.  whr-.^  1  uU  y.-a  ;hi:  Lc  was  j  vall  i-^'  Ings  c:k-  Buicher,  that  Ings  who 
Wis  :.>  i.avr  ita^ini  :he  La:v>  Strtx:  c.i.srirjiiors  against  Wellingion,  and  that, 
on  (.  ':ir.iri^s-^:^y  las:,  in  a  li:  of  dru:'.kt.ii  or  phil<.>sk>phic  mania.  "  so  morbid 
ir.-i  Wivairi  w-jre  :.:>  ur-jiirns,"  \\\i\  r.-:  '-:ap:  frvM:^  a  lighienuan,  with  his 
p*jckc:>  as  r-l:  o:  stents  as  th.^se  of  a  ininera:*xrls:.  and  then  walked  along  the 
r<?t^J=l  cf  :hr  Tham-js  like  a  mud-iark.  k::c-j-^Uvp  in  sludiio,  "  slick  awaf" 
into  t'.crnitT.      Ve:   in   two   worvls   was  his   diwaso  ilismissed— '*  Found 

m 

drowned-"' 

Of  the  d:s:ir.c-::n  Urwe-en  pn.!.-  and  viniiy.  wc  pr>rtond  to  know  nothing 
pennaner.tly  ?a:is:'-c:or}-.  We  jv^^>^  Iv^ih— or  n:hv  r  both,  as  ruling  passions, 
fo«s^i5  u?.  Vc;  ~\.7  a.-:  now  tk:i'.'vz  -s.  irt  .1  :r.Aks?.  humble  young  or  old 
gentlemir..  mi  -Tt  f .:::  r:>*^:.  p^rh  -.r-  :~j.r..:cAi.  :l:  vur  wcakiu^sis,  so  unbecoming 
our  tiiDr  cf  i::*f.  "■  T:.e  f.cn:  .t  pri*]-:.  ■•.■.?  pri.!:  I'.j*  je."  Yei  hii^  ye.  "young  ^ 
un,"'  why  iL-i  Tic  o'  r.t-ck:'o:h  ?  Tiiai  o.^-i  yoi:  a  iixxi  half-hour's  work,  V\\ 
wamut  1: — i-i  as  w.  Ulieve  you  Jon'i  ketp  1  CKxly  ^ervani,  confess  how 
i.-vng  vcn  -BT-rr-:  o.tjj":.  I  iD-^bv.  U:forc  cnaljtin;;  !r.:o  Boml  Sireti.  in  brushing 
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coat^  breeches^  and  hat^  for  we  ahall  not  suppose  it  of  your  shoes  f  Not  so  much 
as  a  single  hair^  where  a  hair  should  not  oe — not  a  crease^  not  a  dhnple  too 
much  fh)m  head  to  heel — except^  perhaps,  in  your  cheeks  when-  you  smile  I 
You  look  as  if  the  fingers  of  a  fairy  had  deposited  you>  after  your  toilette^  in 
a  hand-hox,  and  then  lifted  you  out,  when  wanted,  with  finger  and  thumb, 
uncrumpled  as  a  gaudy  parrot  soliloquizing  as  it  steps  out  .of  its  cage.  As  your 
ringed  fingers  glitter  while  they  lift  up  your  eye-glass,  what  riigin,  be  die 
chaste  as  icicle  that,  congealed  of  purest  snow,  doth  hangonDian's  temple,  could 
not  choose  but  melt  before  (he  genial  sunshine  of  your  irresistible  optics  P  ^  And 
it  is  you — you,  sir,  you,  that  is  severe  on  our  vanity — severe  on  tne  vanity  of 
us,  who  never  look  at  a  woman  without  fearing  that  she  is  laughing  at  us,  and 
have  not,  for  thirty  years,  once  exhibited  our  calves  without  the  protecting 
duty  of  pantaloons  ? 

Byron  was  certainly  a  little  given  to  boasting  of  his  bodily  powers ;  and 
since  he  was  fond  of  speaking  of  their  display,  we  may  be  pardoned  for  alluding 
to  the  subject.    He  was  a  strong  wiry  fellow,  and  showed  a  good  pectoral*  But 
he  was  no  sparrer.  We  need  not  say  how  old  we  were  in  1806,  wncn  his  Lord-  ^ 
ship,  then  a  stiff,  and  notwithstanding  his  foot,  an  active  stripling,  used  to  fi^e- 
aucnt  Jackson's  rooms.  If  he  had  scarcely  reached  his  best,  we  "  were  somewhat 
declined  into  the  vale  of  years,  yet  that  not  much."    So  we  were  a  fair  match. 
We  appeal  then  to  Mr  Jackson  (for  at  that  era  the  jewel.  Pierce  Egan,  had  not 
been  set  in  the  ring)  if  Byron  could  ever  live  ten  minutes  before  us,  even  with 
the  gloves  ?  He  had,  it  is  true,  an  awkward  nack  with  his  left  hand,  a  Sort  of 
jerk-like  thrust  or  poke  right  at  the  mark,  at  the  very  moment  he  seemed  to 
be  ogling  your  juggler.  But  it  generally  fell  short,  and  then  we  had  him,  slap, 
bang  on  whiter  and  os  frcmiis,  after  a  fashion  over  which  Jon  Bee  would 
have  murmured  applause.    As  to  the  stick  (or  Highland  broadsword,  as  his 
I^ordship  somewhat  parapbrastically  called  it),  he  had  only  one  cut,  meant 
to  disable  his  adversary's  arm — ^but  he  must  have  been  a  sorry  stick  who  would 
have  suffered  that ;  and  nothing  was  easier  than  to  baste  his  Lordship  below 
and  above  his  guard  till  he  was  blown  like  the  Sou^h-Sea  bubble.    He  was, 
however,  a  matchless  swimmer,  both  fast  and  strong,  and  few  Europeans 
could  pass  him  to  windward.   But  many  blacks  could  dive  him  out  of  depth ; 
and  we  once  saw  the  cook  of  the  Apollo  frigate,  who  had  been  King  of  Congo^ 
leave  him  half-a-milc  to  leeward,  upon  a  beating  wind,  before  they  had  swam 
a  league.   In  leaping,  of  course,  he  was  a  fourth- rater ;  and  as  a  wrestler,  one 
cross-buttock  from  our  friend  Litt  would  have  been  cut-and-not-come-«gain. 
But  let  us  hear  the  comments  of  C.  D.  of  the  Representative,  on  the  first  screed 
of  bis  Lordship's  Diary. 

R0USS£AU  AND  BYRON. 


To  the  Editor  qfthe  Representative* 


Sir, 


1  read  the  commencement  of  your 
Byron  Papers  with  much  interest ;  as 
for  the  comparisoH  between  Kousseau 
and  Byron,  it  humbly  appears  to  me 
that  the  great  difference  is,  the  one 
man  was,  and  the  other  was  not,  nuuL 
I  venture  further  to  differ  from  the 
opinion  of  your  annotator,  A.  D. — 
"  that  Lord  Byron  was  too  proud  to 
be  vain."  The  two  vices  are  by  no 
means  so  averse  to  each  other's  neigh- 
bourhood, as  some  great  philosopliers 
have  said.  Was  it  pride  that  made 
Byron  occupy  himself  so  much  about 
his  personal  appearance  ?  Was  he  proud 
of  his  little  white  hand,  old  Ali  Pa- 
cha's notice  of  which  gave  him  such 


exquisite  pleasure  ? — (See  the  reitera- 
ted mention  of  the  compliment,  in  his 
letters  to  his  mother,  in  the  Paris  edi- 
tion of  Mr  Dallas's  Book.) — Was  it  a 
trait  of  pride  to  be  so  sensitive,  as  he 
certainly  was,  as  to  the  matter  of  his 
lameness  ?  Was  he  proud  of  the  dy- 
nasty of  the  dandies?  No — he  was 
both  proud  and  vain  of  his  high  blood 
and  his  high  genius ;  but  it  was  mere 
vanity  that  would  make  the  possessor 
of  Byron's  birth,  person,  and  fame, 
plume  himself,  even  for  a  moment, 
on  being  admitted  to  the  fellowship  of 
those  ephemerals,  the  chief  of  whom 
were  not  much  less  decidedly  his  in- 
feriors in  real  rank  in  society,  than  in 
intellect  and  accomplishments. 


340                                         BifronFi^rh  OKmdk^ 

Bfim»  irtiat^Tfir  may  be  Mi4t  w»9  A  gnw  blondmr  (by  iho  mr)  nT 

in  hif  fedtogn  ipore  a  poan  of  letten  th^  EogUifa  public  baa  been  oiIkuic«f 

than  anyAJng  ^^j  and  in  all  that  h«  Burns^  as  if  the  character  of  Ma  poetry 

8m  to  Ibe  Qontraryy  he  betrajra  him-  ought  to.be  estimated  with  aft  ctenHl 

sdtt  to  have  been  a  pairtalier  in  that  recollection  that  be  wa«  ajMaaml.   It 

wealmess  which  made  Voltaire  lau^h  woold  be  jnst  aa  raroper  to  aay»  Iftttt 

atCongreve.  LordByronous^t  always  to betaoiidbt 

He  waa  not  the  least  happy  of  theas  of  as  a  peer.  Rank  in  lift  waa  oodmig 

^  oompariaon-makers,  that  likened  By«  to  either  in  his  true  momenta.  Thei^ 

nm  to  Biirns.-i-Bam8^  in  depth  oi  they  were  both  great  poeta.    Some 

lywrirfflrf  feeling,  in.strong  shrewd  sense  silly  and  sickly  aTOctatkma,  con 


tQ  balanoe  and  regulate  this,  in  the  with  the  accidents  of  birth  and  braodU 

tact  to  make  his  poetry  tell  by  con-  ing^  may  be  observed  in  bbtih  when 

neotiilg  it  with  the  stream  of  public  thev  are  not  under  the.  influoios  df 

thottght«aiid  the  sentiments  of  the  age,  *'  the  happier  star."  Witneaa  BmrnaTs 


in  commanding  wildness  of  fancy,  and    prate  about  independence  when  he 
profligacy  or  recklessness  as  to  moral,     an  exciseman ;  and  Byron's  ridiculoni 


andoccamnallif  as  to  religious  matters,     pretence  of  xepublicanism»  when  he 
waa  much  more  like  Lord  Byron  than    never  wrote  sincerely  about  the  mnUr 
any  of  the  other  persons  to  whom     titude  without  expressing  or  ingii^*^ 
L(Hrd  Byron  says  he  had  been  com-    ting  the  very  soul  of  scorn, 
piured,  C*  D. 

That  is  a  clever  letter — ^yet  open  to  animadversion.    What  is  said  abaiit. 

white  hands  is  twaddle.  His  Loidship  was  not  .vain  of  his  white  hand^  he  was 

proud  of  them,  for  he  conceived  them  to  be  symptoms  of  high  birth.    It 

seems  that  ''blood"  is  shown  in  a  man's  bands,  more  than  in  Ids  feet — ^at  least 

it  was  so  in  his  Lordship's  case,  and  thence  he  rejoiced  in  the  delicacy  of  hui  . 

digits.   In  the  days  of  chivalry,  we  suspect  it  was  otherwise.    Sir  Phihp  Syd*^ 

ney,  we  dare  say,  had  a  pretty  white  hand,  but  not  so  Archibald  Bell-liie-Ciat 

•*— nor,  before  his  time,  the  Black  Prince,  nor  Coeur-de-Lion.    We  cannot 

think  that  the  English  public  commit  any  blunder  in  talking  of  the  poetry  of  * 

Burns  as  being  characterized  by  the  soul  of  a  peasant.    A  Swttish  peasant  is 

a  ''finer  animal"  than  Mr  Cobbett — and  strip  Burns  of  his  glorious  "peaaaatvj/* 

and  you  leave  him  a  lout.    The  soil  of  Scotland  is  on  his  thick-soled  ahoes^ 

even  when  he  walks  heavily  over  turkey-carpets  in  rich  men's  houses  ;  the 

sweet-smelling  air  of  his  native  hills  bathes  tnat  "  curled  darling,"  hia  head« 

in  perfume  preferable  to  oil  Macassar ;  and  the  sun-burnt,  glowing  brown  of 

his  fearless  physiognomy  was  imprinted  there,  as  "  he  walk^  in  gdoty  and  in 

joy,  following  his  plough  upon  the  mountain-side."  As  it  was  beautifmly  aaid, 

in  words  we  do  not  now  remember,  by  Campbell,  in  reply  to  Jeffirey's  lament. 

Burns  made  love,  not  like  a  sighing  knight,  but  a  burning  ploughman;  and 

indeed,  how  could  he  wear  in  his  hat  his  lady's  glove,  unless  he  had  previous* 

ly  purchased  for  her  a  pair  of  mittens  ?  He  was  a  flesh-and-blood  lover,  and 

celebrated  the  charms  of  no  woman,  till  he  had  had  her  in  his  arms — not  widk 

evil  thoughts — ^but  in  the  use  and  wont  of  rural  courtship,  when"  kitding  in 

the  fause-house,"  or  lying  entranced  among  the  rigs  o'  burlev,  with  the  gowd« 

en  locks  of  Anna  on  his  bosom ;  or,  when  meeting  his  ain  und  dearie  on  ^ 

lea-rig: 

Aldiough  the  nicht  was  ne*er  sae  late, 

And  he  was  ne^er  sae  weary,  O  ! 

Bums's  "  prate  about  independence,"  even  when  an  exciseman,  may  have  asnnd* 
ed  to  some  ears  rather  out  of  season ;  but  it  deserves  a  better  name,  when  we 
remember  that,  when  he  died,  after  no  short  illness,  his  debts  did  not  amount 
to  ten  pounds — ^and  that  he  had  shared  with  his  brother  the  paltry  proftta  of 
his  immortal  poetry.    But  now  for  another  column  of  the  Byron  Papers. 
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No.  IJ. 


I  have  never  heard  any  me  who  fiiL* 
filled  my  idea  of  an  dratd^^-^rattah 
would  have  heen  near  it^  hut  for  his 
harlequin  delivery.  Pitt  I  never  heard ; 
Fox  hut  once>  and  then  he  Btnick  me 
as  a  debater^  whicb^  to  me,  seems  as 
different  from  an  orator  as  an  impro« 
visatore,  or  a  versifier,  from  a  poet. 
Grey  is  great,  but  it  is  not  oratory. 
Canning  is  sometimes  very  like  one. 
Wyndham  I  did  not  admire,  though 
all  the  world  did — it  seemed  sad  so- 
phistry. 

Whitbread  was  the  Demosthenes  of 
bad  taste  and  vulgar  vehemence— but 
strong,  and  English. 

Holland  is  impressive  from  sense 
and  sinceritY  ;  Lord  Lansdowne  good, 
but  still  a  debater  only.  Grenville  I 
like  vastly,  if  he  would  prune  his 
speeches  down  to  an  hour's  delivery. 

Burdett  is  sweet  and  silvery  as  Be« 
lial  himself;  and  I  think  the  greatest 
favourite  in  Pandemonium— at  least  I 
always  heard  the  country  gentlemen 
and  the  ministerial  devilry  praise  his 
speeches  up  stairs,  and  they  ran  down 
from  Bellamy's  when  he  was  on  his 

1^8. 

I  heard  Bishop  Marsh  make  his  se« 
cond  speech.  It  made  no  impression. 
I  like  Ward  (now  Viscount  Dudley 
and  Ward),  studied — ^but  dear  and 
sometimes  eloquent.    Peel,  my  school 


and  form  fdlow,  (we  aat  williki  two 
of  eaeh  other,)  strange  to  say,  I  have 
never  heard,  though  I  often  wished  to 
do  so ;  but  from  what  I  remember  of 
him  at  Harrow,  he  is,  or^^gould  be^ 
amongst  the  best  of  them,    ifew  I  ^ 
not  admire  Mr  Wilberfiaroe'a  spoddng* 
It  is  nothing  but  a  flow  of  words-s- 
words, words  alone.  I  doubt  greatly  if 
the  English  have  any  eloquence,  mo^ 
perly  so  called,  and  am  induced  to  tfiiiik 
that  the  Irish  fiad  a  great  deal,  and  that 
the  French  ivill  have,  and  have  had  in 
Mirabeau.  Lord  Chatham  and  Burke 
are  the  nearest  approaches  to  oratory 
in  England.    I  don't  know  what  Er« 
skine  may  have  been  at  the  bar,  bat  in 
the  House  I  wish  him  at  the  bar  once 
more.  Lauderdale  is  shrill,  and  Scotch^ 
and  acute.    Of  Brougham  I  shall  say 
nothing,  as  I  have  a  personal  feeling 
of  dislike  to  the  roan. 

But  amongst  all  these,  good,  bad, 
and  indiiTerent,  I  never  heaid  the 
sp^ch  which  was  not  too  long  for  the 
auditors,  and  not veryintelligible,  ex- 
cept here  and  there*  The  whole  thing 
is  a  grand  deception,  and  as  tedious 
and  as  tiresome  as  may  be  to  those 
who  must  be  often  present.  I  heard 
Sheridan  only  once,  and  that  briefly, 
but  I  liked  his  voice,  his  manner,  and. 
his  wit — ^he  is  the  only  one  of  them  I 
ever  wished  to  hear  at  greater  lengUi. 


All  this  is  admirable— vigorous  alike  in  thought  and  Expression,  and  a  great 
embodiment  of  truth.  "  Pitt  I  never  heard,"  must  have  been  said  in  the  same 
spirit  in  which  a  poet  would  say,  ^^  I  never  heard  thunder  among  mountsuns." 
Why  had  Byron  a  personal  feeling  of  dislike  to  Brougham  ?  The  annotatoT 
should  have  told  us  this — else,  what  the  use  of  ".  cum  notis  variorum  ?"  ^*  The 
whole  thing  is  a  grand  deception,"  must  be  acknowledged  by  all  who  ever  knew 
intimately,  in  private  life,  almost  any  of  those  men  who  are  reckoned  great 
orators.  Not  so  with  great  poets.  They  are  all  eloquent  as  is  Apollo's  lute,  and 
sacred  oratory  is  native  to  their  lips,  or  descends  upon  them  from  heaven,  Uke 
the  bees  that  swarmed  in  murmurs  on  the  mouth  of  that  Greek  of  old.  For  theirs 
is  passion  and  imagination,  a  perpetual  dower,  flowing  up  perennially  from  the 
fountain  of  the  spirit.  Whitbread  1  in  what  was  his  voice  better  than  a  squash 
of  brown-stout  forcing  out  the  bung  from  one  of  his  own  beer-barrels  ?  What 
is  Canning,  the  most  eloquent  public  speaker,  by  much  and  a&r  in  all  £ng>> 
land,  at  the  height  of  his  glory,  in  St  Stephen's  Chapel,  to  Coleridge  ideali- 
zing like  Apollo's  self,  in  his  sanctum  sanctorum,  in  Highgate?  Another 
screed  of  the  Byroniana. 

No.  IIL 


When  I  belonged  to  the  Drury  Lane 
Committee,  and  was  one  of  the  Stage 
Committee  of  Management,  the  num- 
ber of  plays  up9n  the  shelves  was  about 
five  hundred.  Conceiving  that  amongst 


these  there  must  be  some  of  merit,  in 
person  and  by  proxy,  I  caused  an  in- 
vestigation. I  do  not  think  that  of 
those  which  I  saw,  there  was  one 
which  could  be  conscientiously  tolcra* 


Sit 

ted.  Hiere  never  wer^  such  things 
as  most  of  them.  Maturin  was  very 
kin<lly  recommended  to  me  by  Walter 
Scott ;  to  whom  I  had  recourse^  first-i 

ay  in  the  hope  that  he  woold  do  some- 
ing  for  us  nlmself^  and^  secondly^  in 
my  despair^  that  he  woidd  point  out 
to  us  any  young  or  old  writer  of  pro- 
mise. Maturin  sent  his  Bertram^  and 
a  letter  without  his  address ;  so  that 
at  first  I  could  give  him  no  answer. 
When  I  at  last  hit  upon  his  residence^ 
I  tSOkt  him  a  favourable  answer^  and 
something  more  substantial.  His  play 
racoeeded^  but  I  was  at  that  time  al>- 
sent  from  England.  I  tried  Coleridge^ 
too^  but  he  had  nolhing  feasible  in 
-hand  at  the  time.    Mr  Sotheby  obli- 
gingly offered  aU  his  ti^agedies ;  and  I 
pledged  myself,  and,  notwithstanding 
many  squabbles  with  my  committee 
bretnren,  did  get  Iran  accepted,  read, 
and  the  parts  distributed.    But  lo !  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  matter,  upon 
some  tepidness  on  the  part  of  Eean,  or 
warmth  on  that  of  the  author,  Sothe- 
by withdrew  his  play.   Sir  J.  i.  Bur- 
gess did  also  present  four  tragedies  and 
a  farce,  and  \  handed  them  to  the 
green-room  and  Stage  Committee ;  but 
they  would  not  do.    Then  the  scenes 
I  had  to  go  through !  The  authors  and 
the  authoresses — the  milliners  and  the 
wild  Irishmen — the  people  from  Brigh- 
ton, from  Blackwall,  from  Chatham, 
from  Cheltenham,  from  Dublin,  from 
Dundee, — who  came  in  upon  me  !— 
to  all  whom  it  was  proper  to  give  a 
civil  answer,  and  a  hearing,  and  a 
reading.  Mrs  Glover's  father,  an  Irish 
dancing-master,  of  sixty  years,  called 
upon  me  to  request  to  play  '^  Archer," 
dressed  in  silk  stockings,  on  a  frosty 
morning,  to  show  his  l^s,   (which 
were  certainly  good  and  Irish  for  his 
age;  and  had  been  still  better.)  Miss 
Emma  Somebody,  with  a  play  entitled 
the  Bandit  of  Bohemia,  or  some  such 
title  or  production  ;  Mr  O'Higgins — 
then  resident  at  Richmond — with  an 
Irish  tragedy,  in  which  the  Protagonist 
was  chained  by  the  leg  to  a  pillar  during 


Byron  Papefs* 
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the  ehief  ran  of  the  peilbnbiliee.  He 
was  a  wOd  man^  of  aavage  appeanmce, 
and  the  difficulty  of  noi  laug^ii^g  at 
him  was  only  to  be  got  oter  by  icflaet- 
ing  on  th^  probable  conaeqiiflnoea  ef 
such  a  cachinnatioii.  Ae  I  am  veaDj 
a  civil  and  polite  person^  and  do  bate 
giving  pain  when  it  can  be  avoided^  I 
sent  them  up  to  Douglaa  Bjnnaird, 
who  is  a  man  of  businesSy  and  mfll- 
ciently  ready  with  a  negative^  and  left 
them  to  settle  with  hun ;  uid  as  at 
the  beginning  of  next  year  I  went 
abroad,  I  have  since  been  litde  awaie 
of  the  progress  of  the  theatre. 

Players  are  said  to  be  an  impraeti- 
cable  people.  They  are  so;  oat  I 
managed  to  steer  clear  of  any  dilutes 
with  them,  and  excepting  one  debate 
with  the  elder  Byrne  about  Miai 
Smith's  pas  de — something,  (I  foiget 
the  technicals,)  I  do  not  remember  any 
litigation  of  mv  own.  I  used  to  pro* 
tect  Miss  Smith,  because  she  was  like 
Lady  Jane  Harley  in  the  face;  anud 
likenesses  go  a  great  way  with  me  in* 
deed.  In  general,  I  left  sudi  things 
to  my  more  bustling  colleagues,  who 
used  to  reprove  me  seriously  for  not 
being  able  to  take  such  things  in  hand^ 
without  buffooning  with  the  Histrio* 
nians,  and  throwing  things  into  oonfn- 
sion  by  treating  li^t  matters  with  le* 
vity. • 

Then  the  committee— then  the  sob* 
committee — ^we  were  but  few,  and  ne* 
ver  agreed.  There  was  Peter  Mooie, 
who  contradicted  Kinnaird ;  and  ISn-  ^ 
naird,  who  contradicted  everybody. 
There  were  two  managers,  Rae  and 
Dibdin,  and  our  secretary.  Ward— • 
and  yet  we  were  all  very  zealons,  and 
in  earnest  to  do  good,  and  so  fiirth. 
Hobhouse  furnished  us  with  prologues 
to  our  revived  old  English  piaysi  bat 
was  not  pleased  with  us  for  compU-i 
menting  him  as  the  '^  Upton"  of  our 
theatre,  (Mr  Upton  is,  or  was,  the  poet 
who  writes  the  songs  for  Astley's,)  and 
almost  gave  up  prologizing  in 
quence. 


Notes. — I  remember  hearing  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  a  conversation  with  Lord  ByroDy  la 
Albemarle-street,  express  his  determination  never  to  write  for  the  stage,  and  allege 
in  excuse^  not  only  the  probability  that  he  might  not  succeed,  but  the  unpleasant* 
yet  necessary  and  inevitable  subjection  in  which  he  must,  as  a  dramatist,  be  kept 
by  "  the  good  folks  of  the  Green- room  ;" — "  Ceslcraqvef^*  he  added,  **kaudtuJbnatda 
ingenio  mco/^  Byron  sprung  up,  and  crossed  the  room  with  great  vivacity,  sayiiigy 
"  No,  by  G — ,  nor  mine  either.'*  T  cannot  but  think,  that  he  had  been  think- 
ing of  some  dramatic  attempt,  and  that  Scott's  answer  had  touched  his  pride. 

A.  D. 
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When  thif  happened,  Byron  and  Scott  were  both  authors  of  eatabMrfied  fiune 
extraordinary  j^pularity.  They  had  therefore  overcome  all  the  difficulties  Wuiui« 
men  experienckin  the  commencement  of  a  literary  career ;  they  were  no  longer 
obliged  to  undergo  the  pain  of  negotiating  with  un^Iing^  indifferent,  cold,  perhaps 
haughty  booksellers ;  nor  were  they«-at  all  events  they  ought  not  to  have  been— 
any  longer  under  the  fear  and  dread  of  criticisms  irom  unpropitious  Reviewers,  and 
such  other  ills  as  ink  is  heir  to.  Why,  therefore,  should  Scott  and  Byron  commence  a 
new  career,  having  ^f  course  its  own  new  set  of  difficulties  and  annoyances  to  be 
met  and  overcome  on  the  threshold  ?— The  question  is  a  very  different  one  in  regard 
to  an  author  who  has  not  as  yet  succeeded  in  any  department  of  letters. 

The  "  good  folks  of  the  green- room**  must,  moreover,  be  tried  mih  first>rate 
autliors — which  they  have  not  been  in  our  time— ere  we  are  entitled  to  talk  of  their 
airs,  and  the  subjection  in  which  they  wish  to  keep  those  who  write  for  them.  And 
first-rate  authors  will  never  give  them  the  chance  of  vindicating  their  character  as  to 
this,  uatil.the  law  has  been  changed  in  regard  to  the  author's  profits  in  a  successful 
dramatic  effort.  These  are  at  present  by  far  too  slender  to  tempt  men  like  Seott 
and  Byron,  who  have  once  tasted  the  liberality  which  the  great  booksellers  of  our 
time  never  fail  to  exhibit,  when  they  are  satisfied  that  the  public  backs  their  appro- 
bation  of  an  author ;  and  which,  begging  authors*  pardons,  they  would  be  very  fool- 
ish, if  not  presumptuous^  to  exhibit  till  this  is  the  case. 

Who  will  believe  anything  of  Scott  and  Byron  being  afraid  of  a  set  of  managers 
and  players?  Neither  player  nor  manager  has  lived  in  our  time,  that  durst  have  stood 
erect  in  the  presence  of  either  of  these  men,  after  they  had  attained  the  eminence 
on  wliich  they  stood  at  the  period  of  this  conversation. 

B.  F. 

- 

It  is  always  delightful  to  read  about  the  stage, — ^most  delightful  even  to  us, 
who  never  now  aet  our  foot  in  a  theatre.    And  the  above  of  Byron's  is  most 
spirited  and  sprightly.  The  notes  too  are  good ;  and  we  beg  leave  to  return  our 
best  thanks  to  Messrs  A.  D.  and  B.  F.    But  does  not  B.  F.  £squire,  rather 
contradict  Byron  and  Scott  on  a  subject  of  tlicir  own  experience  ?  The  '*  good 
folks  of  the  green-room"  are  as  self-opinionated  as  other  professional  men — 
barristers^  doctors,  physical  and  theological,  musicians  and  painters.     They 
are.  not  so  submissive  as  B.  F.  wouKl  imagine.    Perhaps  it  is  too  much  to  ex- 
pect it.    Most  players  arc  prodigious  ninnies—- but  they  have  a  better  notion, 
of  what  will  do  on  the  boards  than  any  dramatic  writer,  even  of  first-rate  ge- 
nius, who  has  not  been  himself,  like  Shakspearc  and  *^  the  rest,"  an  actor. 
There  is  not  a  manager  of  them  all,  metropolitan  or  provincial,  that  would 
not  have  stood  erect  in  the  presence  of  both  Byron  and  Scott.    They  can  all 
'*  keep  their  backs  straught  before  a  great  man,"  and  otherwise  they  would 
not  be  fit  for  their  profession.     We  see  that  they  did  so  before  Byron — ^ahd 
that  Scott  expected  nothing  less  from  them ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  they 
often  behaved  to  Shakspeare  in  a  style  at  once  insolent  and  scurvy.  Sheridan, 
himself  a  manager,  and  who  had  proved  himself  to  be  in  comedy  as  great  a 
genius  as  either  of  these  illustrious  men  could  ever  have  proved  himself  to  be 
in  tragedy,  with  power  and  practique  in  his  hands,  was  bothered,  badgered, 
and  blackguarded,  and  often  forced  to  swindle  them  into  common  civility, 
and  introduce  his  plays  before  the  lamps  by  legerdemain.     What  B.  F. 
says  about  "  profits"  is  just — for  even  Maturin's  Bertram  cleared,  it  is  said,  to 
the  theatre,  L.  10,000,  while  he  pocketted  but  some  three  or  four  hundred. 
Finally,  neither  Byron  nor  Scott  had  then  given,  nor  have  they  since,  any  de- 
monstrative proofs  of  being  able  to  write  a  first-rate  acting  tragedy.     They 
have  written  more  difficult  things — but  that  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  Neither 
Smollett  nor  Fielding  could  write  comedies  or  farces ;  Sheridan  would  proba- 
bly have  made  but  a  poor  hand  of  a  novel.  The  author  of  the  Excursion  would 
write  fearful  epigrams — we  should  doubt  the  orthodoxy  of  a  sermon  from  the 
pen  of  Mr  Thomas  Moore — nor  would  we,  if  booksellers  and  publishers,  give 
a  thousand  guineas  to  James  Hogg  for  an  edition,  with  notes,  preface,  and 
prolegomena,  of  my  Lord  Chesterfield. 

Let  the  Editor  of  The  Representative  and  his  contributors  go  on  giving  u^ 
scraps  of  the  Byron  Papers — and  we  shall  allow  a  year's  jubilee  to  Balaam. 


SI4  Duke  Phranza,  the  Regicide. 


D1TKE  rHRANZA  TUB  REOIG1DS. 


A  Tale  of  the  Greek  Empire. 


TwAS  deep  midnight  on  the  Caspian  wave  ! 

On  his  deck  Duke  Fhranza  slept^ 
And  he  dream'd  that  he  saw  a  dungcon-cave^ 

Where  his  lady  of  heauty  wept. 


€€ 


Come  not,  my  bold  lord,"  she  wildly  cricd^ 
And  the  words  were  chcck'd  with  a  tear ; 
'^  Come  not^  my  love<l  lord,  for  this  night  thy  bride 
Had  better  be  on  her  bier  ! 

'*  There  is  death  by  the  arrow,  and  death  by  tl)e  sword-; 

And  worse  than  them  both,  in  the  chain  ; 
Yet  'tis  keener  than  all,  my  bosom's  lord. 

To  call  on  thy  name  in  vain. 

"  I  have  drcss'd  myself  in  a  sable  dress. 

But  my  heart  is  darker  still ; 
And  when  thou  shalt  come  my  lip  to  press. 

Thou  wilt  find  it  deathly  chill." 

He  sprang  from  sleep  ;  his  slumbering  hand 

Had  grasp'd  his  half-dr»awn  sword ; 
The  rushing  galley  touch'd  the  sand  ; 

On  shore  Lis  warriors  jwur'd. 

"  On,  on  !"  in  agony,  he  cried— 

"  There's  treachery  in  my  hall. 
For  life,  for  death,  my  champions,  ride !" 

Duke  Phranza  was  first  of  all. 

But  his  panting  heart  foreboded  woe. 

In  the  silence  deep  c±  the  hour ; 
In  the  lamp  that  glimmer'd  so  pale  and  low. 

From  the  Lady  Zoe's  tower. 

Duke  Phranza  knock'd  at  his  palace  gate. 

He  wound  his  trumpet-call ; 
He  knock'd  with  his  mace  at  the  portculUs'  grate^ 

'Twos  lonely  silence  all. 

He  felt  a  sudden  throb  of  pain 

Shoot  through  each  quivering  limb ;' 
And  hark,  a  sad  and  distant  strain-— 

Oh  Heaven,  a  funeral  hymn ! 

Back  roird  the  gate,  no  warrior's  tramp 

Came  their  gallant  chief  to  cheer. 
But  he  saw  a  pale  and  fitful  lamp 

Above  a  noble  bier. 

He  saw  no  golden  table  spread 

With  the  cups  of  Cyprus  wine. 
But  he  saw  an  image  of  the  dead. 

Upon  a  hply  shrine. 
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And  better  the  Tn^map's  b 
And  better  the  Suacen'i  Intee  in  the  hearty 
I'ban  the  sight  that  I  igue  on  now. 

"  How  died,  wbere  deepi  my  noble  bride  t" 


ther  pointed 
id  they  turn't 


to  the  naring  tide, 
'd  again  M  jfnja. 


Alexius  sita  upon  his  throne, 

A  pile  of  gema  and  gold, 
A  kingdom's  price  ia  in  ercfjr  itODo 

That  ituda  hia  tarban-Add. 

Ten  thousand  fierce  Varaiuian  apeara 
Are  glittering  round  tb<&  king; 

And  his  thousand  Greek  and  Urtian  p 
Stand  like  a  fiery  ring. 


When  he  heard  Dnke  Phranta'a  (ate. 

"  Juitice,  my  Li^,  for  ri^hteauB  blood. 
The  daunUeia  aoldier  cned : 


The  monarch  writhed  I  Bnt  sudden  ii 
Flamed  in  hia  sunken  eye,— 

"  Thou  rebel  son  of  a  rebel  aire !  ~ 
Die,  in  hia  dungeon  die!" 


He  slept— a  form  waa  o'er  his  bead, 
A  IwinklinK  lamp  befme  bim  ahone ; 

He  waked— the  light  teem'd  Muwly  fled. 
Still  edioed  deu  the  partii^  tone ! 

Duke  Phranza  was  faraveM  «t  the  brare. 

But  the  blood  ran  cold  through  hii  f^me. 
As  the  sound  came  tain  throng  his  dni^aon  m 


dcametoit 
ir  be  food  fbi 


Arise,  or  be  fooa  fbr  die  flame." 

Back  flew  the  door.  By  a  distant  ihrine   ' 
Knelt  an  ancient  nun  in  pra^r. 

And  from  the  lamp  a  Ugfat  dinne 

Plniur  a  tulo  rotind  hiibu*. 

Vol.  XIX.  ,    i .  • 
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SUfT  Dike  PhhmM,  ihe  JU^fkUH*  CV^liA 


Hii  fiice  with  ctrly  woe  was  win'. 
But  hit  lofty  fldance  mkht  Idl^ , 
That  that  monk  nad  fought  in  the  Chriatitn  vaa^ 
\  When  the  Creseent  hy  So^a  fid). 


He  roae^  and  his  wealk  and  withte'd  hand 
'■  ! '  Was  as  if  he  still  srasp'd  the  tword. 

Hii  look  was  the  look  of  old  eonnnand. 
When  he  mored  like  the  hattk's  loid ! 


: '  t 
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**  Doke  Phranza,  this  night  have  I  wearied  Vittcweu 

To  saTe  thee  from  thy  doom ; 
Thy  life  to  an  old  man's  prayers  is  ffiTcn, 

Now  welcome  my  hed  in  the  tomh !" 


He  led  him  through  a  proud  alcore^ 
Where  all  was  midnight  shade ; 

But  the  waning  meon  through  the  loop  abo?e 
Upon  standjtfd  and  atrmour  play'd. 

^  Duke  Phranza/'  sigh'd  the  raah  of  God, 
*'  What  is  life  but  a  path  to  the  graye ; 

A  path,  that  in  sorrow  and  thorns  must  he  ttodi 
Alike  by  the  king  and  the  slave  !" 

He  led  him  by  a  sculptured  hall,  . 

Still  rich  with  the  rose's  perfume. 
And  vases  of  gold  were  by  the  wall, 

Twas  that  midnight's  banquet  room. 

**  My  son,"  and  his  voice  sank  sad  and  low, 

**  Beware  of  mortal  pride ; 
What  are  crowns  but  bubbles  in  the  flow 
!  Of  Time's  resistless  tide ! 

i  ■  • 

^  Now,  praise  to  high  Heaven--Our  course  is  doacv" 

He  oped  an  ivory  door. 
And  Duke  Phranza  beheld  the  sinking  moon 

On  the  broad  Prepontic  shoie. 

But  there  smote  the  air  a  distant  shriek, 

'Twas  woman's  agony ; 
Back  rush'd,  like  a  uon  roused,  the  Greekv 

For  he  knew  that  fearful  cry ! 

He  burst  the  door ;  a  lifted  sword 
^         Flash'd  broad  in  a  cresset's  flame ; 

Then  a  woman  knelt  before  Empire's  Lord ! 
To  save  her  from  her  riiime. 

**  Die,  traitor,"  roar'd  the  furidua  king. 

As  the  Greek  upon  him  flew ; 
Round  flash'd  the  falchion's  massive  swing. 

But  the  dagger's  point  Was  true. 

A  moment  s  despertite  strile-'-a  gra^«— 

A  bound  from  earth— «  groan! 
There  lies  the  blood  bas  choked  his  gasp. 

The  master  of  the  throne ! 

On  the  dead  gazed  the  silent  conqueror, 
On  the  gore,  as  it  crimson'd  his  feet ; 

But,  is  it  a  phanioin  that  springs  from  the  floor, 
Then  rushes  his  kiss  to  meet? 


■J  • 


uati,;: 


But  t)w*oUe  U«dF  JM>*  mMm  »in»  .     . 
i«d  be  tpofc  :49mi  a  iMT  uid  taige. 

And  w  td^.tmot  M^*«!  «KW#  10^ 
W«MbAe«wMn(t(lf»kiiigj 

"  Now  ^oed  (hee  e«,  nj  Kallmt  et^ 

Ani  Qfficd  tl)e«,  wyflovsly  we.    , 
As  I  mw  tEf  Jbfstttr  aopi9;hewiii  gg/f. 

In  .glkdwu  I  MCttiw  gone.". 

But  Xhtke  I'lKinMjiMi^dhis-vu'cfiQg  t|>M> 

Aod  ])» ladr  JJfRpp'd*  .leuj 
"  Oh,  «tfher,  Iww  JW  .nil  Uod, 

XUvJuHwe  «f:g4)lt.«4  lew." 

Alt  (beoUtjnHn^tnm'd,  ftnd  he^wHtl  Mi  4|ft4H4,. 

And  he  flnng  hiiD*elf«i)  hia.&ee; 
Aiid.if  «er  true  pmyer^  Hearen.ww  jpq^. 

Dead  ^OKiiiard, 'ti^w  fl)cd  for  thee. 

"  Now,  tuwftff  »iir:bllb.r  Ili.tBi|^4beJHf(|iJ!b 

Ther  iMwd  tJiB  «ilkeB  aail ; 
And,  we  tbe  mixm  Oft  the  wait  .tlf4<D>olE. 

They  woe  fti  oo  the  wings  of  the  gale? 


■nriUI  AHBLA(*.XLAX.     , 

Bthe,fii— w,  u«MBk,ba  toiriad; 

bdglLdie  dwutadi 

ngrtbtAlabMtiti 


A»thMAbqrJ>l 

lux  tiine  9f..'&a)iume  BoAla'a 
upKBtkeihtp  ibaing  aearijr  wxn, 
nnm^,  it  behwKod  ne^mt  ■  aitn  a^ 
;taitiTe  to  famhieM,  ,attd  Iheiixtenata 
of  mjr  fiailv,  to  aaat  is]rjc^eo.aro«)id 
tne  in  .aeanai  of  ;a  oaUuitilO'Sll  his 
plaoe^as  it  iamatonory  in  max  txde 
fei  young  men,  ^iriien  lUr  timeja 
out,  taking  «  yeK'm  joainerinaiiihip 
in  Edintnugh,  topei&cttheni in.dw 
Bair  intricate  bnnelMS  Jif  lh«;>aa- 
.luaii  and  Imih  thfrnnwt  irtnMiw  r*' 
the  Fiettdi  and  ii«»dsa'£i£i^^,by 
CiAiiiK  daith  for  the  jMBgadvMHlta, 
-  the '  coUmb -atodcnt^  <  aad  nt.  iwt  iif 
llw  fdn^pal  i^-A^bndU.  iedbtaofSttaAaJiiMnA^imvr 
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that  wad  fain  hae  patten  Ins  blacldt* 
looJcing  bit  creature  with  the  ae  ee 
under  my  wing ;  tmt  I  aye  lookit  to 
respectability  in  these  matters ;  so 
glad  was  I  when  I  got  the  offer  iS£ 
Stephen  Glen — ^But  more  of  this  in 
half-a-minute. 

I  must  say  I  was  glad  of  ony  feasi- 
ble excuse  to  make  to  the  sweep,  to 
get  quit  of  him  and  his  laddie,  the  fa- 
ther being  a  drucken  ne'er-do-weel, 
that  I  wonder  didna  fa'  lang  ere  this 
time  of  day  from  some  chumiey-head, 
and  get  his  neck  broken :  So  I  tell't 
him  at  lang  and  last,  when  he  came 
pappin^  into  my 'shop,  plaguing  me 
every  time  he  passed,  that  I  had  fittit 
mysel;  and  that  there  wad  be  nae 
need  of  his  takins  the  trouble  to  call 
again.  Upon  which  he^aedhis  blackit 
neeve  a  desperate  thump  on  the  coun- 
ter, making  the  observe,  that  out  of 
jeppect  for  him  I  might  have  given 
his  son  &e  preference.  Though  I  was 
a  wee  puzzled  for  an  answer,  I  said 
to  him,  for  want  of  a  better,  ihat  ha- 
ving a  timber-leg,  he  couldna  well 
creuk  his  hough  to  The  labroad  for 
our  trade. 

"  Hout,  touts,"  said  Saunders,  gi- 
ving his  hps  a  smack, — '*  Creuk  his 
hough,  ve  body  you !  Do  ye  think  his 
timber-ieg  canna  screw  (»?— That'll 
no  pass." 

J  was  a  wee  dumb-foundered  at 
this  devemess.  So  I  said,  mair  on  my 
guard, — "  True,  true,  Saxmders,  but 
he's  ower  little." 

"  Ower  little,  and  be  hanged  to 
ye !"  cried  the  disrespectful  fellow, 
wheeling  about  on  his  heel,  as  ke 
graspit  the  sneck  of  the  shop-door, 
and  gaed  a  girn  that  showed  thb  only 
dean  pairts  of  his  body,  to  wit,  the 
whites  o'  his  een,  and  his  sharp  teeth, 
^"  Qwer  Httle !— Pu,  pu !— He's  Hke 
the  blackamo(M<8  pig,  then,  Maister 
Wauch, — ^he's  like  the  blackam(»re's 
pig,— he  may  be  ver'  leetle,  but  he  be 
tarn  ould  f  and  with  this  he  showed 
his  back,  dapping  the  door  at  his  tail 
without  wishing  a  good  day ;  and  I 
am  scarcdy  sorry  when  I  eonfess,  that 
I  never  cuttit  claith  for  either  fatiber 
CT'Son  from  that  day  to  this  ana,  the 
losii^  of  such  a  customer  being  no 
great  matter  at  best,  and  amaist  dear 
gcdn,  compared  wi'  saddling  mysell 
wi*  a  callant  with  only  ae  ee  and  ae 
le^  the  tane  having  fa'en  a  victim  to 
the  dre^  of  the  measleSi  and  the  ither 
hft^agbean  harled  aff  wl'  a  fannear's 
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threshii^-mill.    However,  I  got  my- 
sell properly  snited^-but  ye  shall  hear. 

Gur  neighbour  Mrs  Grassie,  a  wi- 
dow woman,  unco  intimate  wi'  our 
wife,  and  very  attentive  to  Benjie 
when  he  had  the  chincough,  had  a  far- 
away cousin  o' the  name  o'  Glen,  that 
haddit  out  amang  the  howes  of  the 
Lammermoor  hills,*^  distant  part  of 
the  country,  ye  observe.  Auld  Glen, 
a  decent-lookinff  body  of  a  creature, 
had  come  in  wi'  nis  sheltie,  about  some 
private  matters  of  business— «uch  as 
the  buying  of  a  horse,  or  something 
to  that  effect,  where  he  could  best  fa 
in  wi't,  either  at  our  fair,  or  the  Grass- 
market,  or  sic  like ;  so  he  had  up-pit« 
ting  free  of  expense  from  Mrs  Grassie, 
on  account  of  his  relationship.  Glen 
being  second  cousin  to  Mrs  Grassie's' 
brither's  wife,  which  is  deceased.  I 
might,  indeed,  have  mentioned,  that 
our  neighbour  hersell  had  been  twice 
married,  and  had  the  misery  of  seeing 
out  baith  her  gudemen ;  but  sic  was 
the  will  of  fate,  and  she  boor  up  with 
perfect  resignation. 

Having  made  a  bit  warm  dinnar 
ready,  for  she  was  a  tidy  body/  and 
kent  what  was  what,  she  thought  she 
coudna  do  better  than  ask  in  a  repu- 
table neighbour  to  help  her  fiiena  to 
eat  it,  and  take  a  cheerer  wi'  him ; 
as,  maybe,  being  a  stranger  like,  he 
wouldna  hke  to  use  the  freedom  jof 
drinking  by  himsell,— a  custom  which 
is  at  the  best  an  unsocial  ane, — espe- 
cially wi'  nane  but  women-folk  near 
him,  so  she  did  me  the  honour  to  make 
choice  of  me — though  I  say't,  wha 
shouldna  say't  ;-*-and  when  we  got  our 
jug  filled  n>r  the  second  time,  and 
began  to  grbw  better  acquainted,  ye 
would  just  wonder  to  see  how  we 
became  merry,  and  crackit  away  just 
like  twa  pen-guns.  I  asked  him, 
ye  see,  about  sheep  and  cows,  and 
com  and  hay,  and  pbughing  and 
thrashing,  and  htnrses  and  carts,  and 
fallow  land,  and  lambing-time,  and 
ha'rst,  and  making  cheese  and  butter, 
and  seUing  eggs,  and  curing  the  stur- 
die,  and  me  snifters,  and  the  batts, 
and  sic  like ; — and  he,  in  hk  turn, 
made  enqueery  regarding  broad  and 
narrow  daith>  Kilraarnodc  cowls, 
worsted  comforters,  Shetland  hoie, 
mittens,  leather-cap8>  stuffing  and 
padding,  metal  and  mule-buttons, 
thsrle,^  podcet^linin^  aeij^>  twist, 
budaram^  sh^iogaSuL.  aewmg^jback- 
splaying,  bixad*ffnmDS,  ^mean^g, 
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and  all  the  ither  partieulan  belanging 
to  our  trade,  which  he  said,  at  lang 
and  last,  after  we  had  jokit  thegither, 
was  a  power  better  aue  than  the  farm- 
ing. 

^'  Ye  should  mak  yere  son  ane  then," 
said  I,  "  if  ye  think  sae.  JIave  ye  ony 
foaims  ?" 

'*  Ye've  het  the  nail  on  the  head.— 
Od,  man,  if  ye  wasna  sae  far  away,  I 
would  bind  our  auldest  callant  to  your- 
sell,  I'm  sae  weel  pleased  wi'  yere  gen- 
tlemany  manners.  Bat  I'm  speaking 
havers. ' 

*'  Havers  here  or  havers  there, 
what,"  said  I,  "  is  to  prevent  ye 
boarding  him,  at  a  cheap  rate,  either 
wi'  our  friend  Mrs  Grassie,  or  wi'  the 
wife  ?  Either  of  the  twa  wad  be  a  sort 
of  mother  till  him." 

*'  Deed,  I  daur  say  wou'd  they," 
answered  Maister  Glen,  stroking  ms 
chin,  which  was  gey  rough,  and  had- 
na  got  a  clean  sin  Sunday,  having  had 
four  days  of  sheer  growth,— our  meet- 
ing, yell  observe  by  this,  being  on  the 
Thursday  afternoon, — "  Deed  would 
they.— Od,  I  maun  speak  to  the  mis- 
tress about  it." 

On  theliead  of  this  We  had  anither 
jug,  three  being  cannie,  after  which  we 
were  baith  a  wee  tozy-mozy;  so  I 
daursay  Mrs  Grassie  saw  plamly  that 
we  were  getting  into  a  state  where  we 
wad  not  easily  make  a  halt ;  so,  with- 
out letting  on,  she  brought  in  the  tea- 
things  before  us,  and  showed  us  a 
play-bill,  to  tell  us  that  a  company  of 
strolling  play-actors  had  come  in  a 
body  in  tiie  morning,  with  a  haill  cart- 
ful of  scenery  and  grand  dresses ;  and 
were  to  make  an  eschibition  at  seven 
o'clock,  at  the  ransom  of  a  shilling  a- 
head,  in  Laird  Wheatley's  barn. 

Mony  a  time  and  often  had  I  heard 
of  play-acting,  and  of  players  making 
themselves  kings  and  queens,  and  say- 
ing a  great  many  wonderful  things ; 
but  I  had  never  before  an  opportunity 
of  making  mysell  a  witness  to  the 
truth  of  these  hearsays.  So  Maister 
Glen,  being  as  fu'  of  nonsense,  and  as 
fain  to  have  his  curiosity  gratified,  we 
took  upon  us  the  stout  resolution  to 
gang  out  thegither,  he  offering  to  treat 
me,  and  I  determined  to  rin  the  risk 
of  Maister  Wiggie  our  minister's  re- 
buke, for  the  transgression,  -hoping  it 
would  make  nae  lasting  impression  on 
iiis  mind,  being  for  the  first  and  only 
Xime*  Folks  shouldna  at  a'  times  l>e 
owier  fcrapulous* 
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After  paying-our  money  at  the  dooiS 
never,  while  I  live  and  breathe,  will  I 
forget  what  we  saw  and  heard  that 
night ;  i^  just  looks  to  me,  by  all  the 
world,  when  I  think  on't,  like  a  fairy 
dream.  The  place  was  crowded  to  the 
ee ;  Maister  Glen  and  me  having  near- 
ly got  our  ribs  dung  in  before  we  fand 
a  seat,  and  them  behint  were  obliged 
to  mount  the  back  benches  to  get  a 
sight.  Right  to  the  fore-hand  of  us 
was  a  large  green  curtain,  some  five 
or  six  ells  Wide^  a  guid  deal  the  waur  of 
the  wear,  having  seen  service  through 
twa  three  simmers ;  and,  just  in  the 
front  of  it,  were  eight  or  ten  penny 
candles  stuck  in  a  board  fastened  to 
the  ground,  to  let  us  see  the  players* 
feet,  like,  when  they  came  on  the  stage, 
and  even  before  they  came  on  the  stage, 
for  the  curtain  beingscrimpitinlen^: 
we  saw  legs  and  feet  moving  behind 
the  scenes  very  neatly;  while  twa 
blind  fiddlers  they  had  brought  with 
them  plaved  the  bonniest  ye  ever 
heard.  Odd,  the  very  music  was  worth 
a  sixpence  of  itsell. 

The  place,  as  I  said  before,  was 
choke  full,  just  to  excess ;  so  that  ane 
could  scarcely  breathe.  Indeed  I  ne- 
ver saw  ony  pairt  sae  crowded,  not 
even  at  a  tent-preaching,  when  Mr 
Roarer  was  giving  his  discourses  -on 
the  Building  of  Solomon's  Temple. 
We  were  obligated  to  have  the  win« 
dows  opened  for  a  mouthful  of  fresh 
air,  the  bam  being  as  close  as  a  baker's 
oven,  my  neighbour  and  me  fanning 
our  red  faces  wi'  our  hats,  to  keep  us 
cool ;  and,  though  all  were  half  stewed, 
we  had  die  worst  o't,  the  toddy  we 
had  ta'en  having  fermented  the  blood 
of  our  bodies  into  a  perfect  fever. 

Just  at  the  time  that  the  twa  blind 
fiddlers  were  playing  the  Downfall  of 
Paris,  a  handbell  rang,  and  un  goes 
the  green  curtain ;  being  haiued  to 
the  ceiling,  as  I  observed  wi'  the  taO 
of  my  ee,  by  a  birk^e  at  the  side,  that 
had  hand  of  a  rope.  So,  on  the  music 
stopping,  and  all  becoming  as  still  as 
that  you  might  have  heard  a  pin  fall, 
in  comes  a  decent  old  gentleman  at  his 
leisure,  weil  powdered,  Yfi*  an  auld-fo- 
shioned  coat  on,  waist-coat  with  flap- 
pockets,  brown  bveeches  with  buckles 
at  the  knees,  and  silk  stockings  with 
red  gushats  on  a  blue  ground.'  I  ne- 
ver saw  a  man  in  sic  distress;  he 
stampit  about,  and  better  stampitabou^ 
dadding  the  end  <^  his  staff  on  the 
ground,  and  implcning  all  the  powers 
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%  bttTen  «ttd  Teartli  to  hAp  him  to 
find  out  his  tmi-awa*  daughter,  that 
had  decampit  wi'  some  neerdoweil  loon 
«f  a  half-pay  captain,  that  keppit  her 
in  his  arms  fraeher  hedroom-window, 
iqi  twa  pair  o'  stairs.  Every  &ther 
and  head  of  a  family  maun  bae  felt  for 
a  man  in  his  sitoation,  thus  to  be  rub- 
hit  of  his  dear  bairn,  and  an  only 
daughter  too,  as  he  tellt  us  owre  and 
4mre  again,  as  the  saut  saut  tears  ran 
ffushing  down  his  withered  face,  and 
ne  aye  blew  his  nose  on  his  clean  ca* 
tendered  podeet  napkin.  But,  ye  ken, 
the  thing  was  absinrd  to  suppose  that 
we  ahonld  ken  onything  about  the 
natter,  having  never  seen  either  him 
or  his  daughter  between  the  een  afore, 
and  no  kenning  them  by  headmark ; 
flo,  though  we  sympathized  with  him, 
as  folks  ought  to  do  wi'  a  fellow-crea* 
tore  in  affliction,  we  thought  it  best 
to  baud  our  tongues,  to  see  what  might 
cast  up  better  uian  he  expected.  So 
out  he  gaed  stumping  at  4he  ither 
aide,  determined,  he  said,  to  find  them 
out,  though  he  should  follow  them  to 
Iheworld'send,  Johnny  Groat's  House, 
or  something  to  that  effect. 

Hardly  was  his  back  turned,  and 
amaist  before  ye  could  cry  Jack  Robi- 
ion,.in  comes  the  birkie  and  the  very 
young  leddy  the  auld  gentleman  descri- 
Sed,  arm  and  arm  thither,  smoodg- 
ing  and  lauching  like  daft.  Dog  on 
it!  it  was  a  shameless  piece  of  busi- 
ness. As  true  as  death,  before  all  the 
croud  of  folk,  he  pat  his  arm  round 
her  waist,  and  caad  her  his  sweet- 
heart, and  love,  and  dearie,  and  dar- 
ling, and  everything  that  is  sweet.  If 
they  had  been  courting  in  a  doss  the- 
gither  on  a  Friday  night,  they  could- 
na  hae  said  mair  to  ane  anither,  or 
gaen  greater  lengths.  I  thought  sich 
shame  to  be  an  ee-witness  to  sic  on- 
goings, that  I  was  obl^;ed  at  last  to 
baud  up  my  hat  afore  my  face,  and 
look  down;  though,  for  a*  that,  the 
voung  lad,  to  be  sich  a  blackguard  as 
his  conduct  showed,  was  weil  enough 
fimr^,  and  had  a  guid  coat  to  ms 
back,  wi'  double  gilt  buttons,  and  fa- 
ahionable  lapells,  to  say  Uttle  o'  a 
very  weil-made  pair  of  buckskins,  a 
little  the  waur  o'  the  wear  to  be  sure, 
hut  which,  if  they  had  been  weil 
cleaned,  would  hae  lookit  amaist  as 
gude  as  new.  How  they  had'  come 
we  never  could  learn,  as  we  neither 
saw  chaise  nor  gig ;  hat,  ftam  his  ha- 
ving tpurs  en  his  boots,  it  is  mair 
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than  likely  that  iiiej  Jiad  li^^  mt 
the  back-door  of  the  bam  frae  a  bcarae^ 
she  riding  on  a  pad  behint  him  .i«agf>* 
he,  with, her  hand  round  his  waist. 

The  faither  lookit  to  be  a  rich  auld 
bool,  baith  from  his  mazmer  of  apeak« 
ing,  and  the  rewards  he  seenaed  to  oC* 
fer  fpr  the  apprehension  of  his  daugh- 
ter ;  but,  to  he  sure,  when  so  many 
of  us  were  present  that  had  an  equ« 
^  right  to  the  spulzie,  it  vradna  he  a  peat 
d^  a  thousand  pounds  when  divided* 
still  it  was  worth  thelooking  a£fcer.;  mb 
we  just  bidit  a  wee. 

Things  were  brought  to  a  hearing, 
howsomever,  sooner  than  either  them^ 
sells,  I  daur  say,  or  onybody  e^Beigxnm 
sent,  seemed  to  hae  the  kaut  glimpse 
of;  for,  just  in  the  middle  <tf  their  Jmie 
goings-on,  the  sound  of  a  coining  fit 
was  heard,  and  the  lassie  taking  ;guilt 
to  her,  cried  out,  ^'  Hide  me,  hidemt^ 
for  the  sake  of  gudeness,  f<nr  yonder 
comes  my  old  father !" 

Nae  sooner  said  than  done*  In. he 
stappit  her  into  a  doaet ;  and«  a£bsr 
shutting  the  door  on  her,  he^vat  down 
upon  a  cluur,  pretending  to  be  asleep 
in  a  moment.  The  auld  faither  came 
bouncing  in,  and  seeing  the  feUow  as 
sound  as  a  tap,  he  ran  forrit  and^paed 
him  sich  a  shake,  as  if  he  wad  hae 
shooken  him  a'  sundry,  which  sune 
made  him  open  his  een  as  fast  as  Jbe 
had  steekit  tnem.  After  blackguard- 
ing the  chield  at  no  allowance,  cursing 
him  up  hill  and  down  dale,  and  caa» ' 
ing  him  every  name  but  a  gentleman, 
he  haddit  his  staff  ower  his  crown,  and- 
gripping  him  by  the  cuff  o'  ^e  nedc, 
aslat  hun  what  he  had  made  o'  his 
daughter.  Never  since  I  was  born  did 
I  ever  see  sich  brazen-faced  impu« 
dence !  The  rascal  had  the  brass  to 
say  at  anee,  that  he  hadna  seen  word 
or  wittens  of  his  dau^ter  for  a  mouthy 
though  mair  than  a  hundred  folk  sit- 
ting in  his  company  had  seen  him 
dauting  her  with  his  arm  round  her 
jimpy  waist,  not  five  minutes  before. 
As  a  man,  as  a  father,  as  an  elder  of 
our  kirk,  my  corruption  was  raised,  for 
I  aye  hated  leeing,  as  a  puir  cowardly 
sin,  and  an  inbreidc  on  the. ten  com- 
mandments ;  and  I  ^md  my  neeboiir, 
Mr  Glen,  fidgetting  on  the«eat  as  weel 
as  me ;  so  I  thocht,  that  whaever  iqioke 
first,  wad  hae  the  best  right  to  be  en« 
titled  to  the  re  waiid  ;  whmnpon,  j  ust  aa 
he  was  in  the  act  of  rising  up,  I  took 
die  wmrd  ont.cf  his  mouth,  saying, 
'^  Dinna  bdieve  hinv  auld  gentleman 
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— dkina  believe  liim>  friend ;  he's  telU 
ing  a  pared  of  lees.  Nerer  saw  her 
for  a  month  I  It's  Ho  worth  arguing, 
or  caaing  witnesses;  just  open  that 
press  door,  and  yell  see  whether  I'm 
speaking  truth  or  no." 

The  auM  man  stared,  and  lookit 
dumb-foundered ;  and  the  young  man, 
instead  of  rinning  forrit  wi  his  double 
nieves  to  strike  me,  the  onl^  thing  I 
was  feared  for,  began  a  lauchmg,  as  if  I 
had  dune  him  a  gude  turn.  But  never 
since  J  had  a  being,  did  I  ever^witness. 
sich  an  uproar  and  noise  as  immediate- 
ly took  place.  The  haill  house  was  sae 
glad  that  the  scoundrel  had  been  ex- 
posed, that  they  set  up  siccan  a  roaro' 
lauchter,  and  thumpit  away  at  siccan  a 
rate  at  the  boards  wi'  their  feet,  that  at 
lang  and  last,  wi'  pushing,  and  fidget- 
ting,  and  hadding  their  sid^s,  down 
£eil  the  place  they  ca'  the  gallery,  a' 
the  folk  in't  being  hurl'd  tapsy-tur- 
vy,  head  foremost  amang  the  saw-dust 
on  the  floor  below;  their  guffawing 
sune  being  turned  to  howling,  ilka  ane 
crying  louder  than  anither  at  the  tap 
note  of  their  voices,  "  Murder !  mur- 
der !  hand  afPme ;  murder  !  my  ribs 
are  in  ;  murder !  I'm  killed — I'm 
speechless !"  and  ither  lamentations  to 
that  e£^ct ;  so  that  a  rush  to  the  door 
took  place,  in  which  everything  was 
overturned  ^the  door-keeper  oeing 
wheeled  away  like  wildfire — the  forms 
stramiHt  to  pieces — ^the  .lights  knockit 
out — and  the  twa  blind  fiddlers  dung 
head  foremost  ower  the  stage,  the  bass 
fiddle  cracking  like  thunder  at  every 
bruise.  Siccan  tearing,  and  swearing, 
and .  tumbling,  and  squeeling,  was 
never  witnessed  in  the  memory  of  man, 
sin  the  building  of  Babel ;  legs  being 
likely  to  be  broken,  sides  staved  in,  een 
knocked  out,  and  lives  lost ;  there  be- 
ing only  ae  door,  and  that  a  sma'  ane ; 


80  thaty  when  we  hadheeH  ^orsied  aff 
our  feet  that  length,  my  wind  was 
fiairly  gane,  and  a  sick  dwam  cam 
ower  me,  lights  of  a'  manner  of  co« 
lours,  red,  blue,  green,  and  orange, 
dancing  before  me,  that  entirely  de« 
prived  me  o'  common  sense,  tiu,  on 
opening  my  een  in  the  dork,  I  fand. 
mysell  leaning  wi'  my  braid  side 
against  the  wa  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  close..  It  was  some  tune  before  I' 
mindit  what  had  happened ;  so,  4read<^ 
ing  scaith,  I  fand  first  the  ae  arm,  and 
then  the  ither,  to  see  if  they  were 
broken — syne  my  head— and  syne 
baith  o'  my  legs ;  but  a',  as  weel  as 
I  could  discover,  was  sldn-hale  and 
scart-free.  On  perceiving  which,  my' 
joy  was  without  bounds,  having  a 
CTeat  notion  that  I  had  been  killed  on 
me  spot.  So  I  reached  round  my  hand^ 
very  thankfully,  to  tak  out  my  pocket* 
napkin,  to  gie  my  brow  a  wipe,  when 
lo  and  behold  the  tail  of  my  Sunday's 
coat  was  fairly  aff  an'  away,  dockit  by 
the  haunch  buttons. 

Sae  muckle  for  plays  and  play-dct'^ 
ors— the  first  and  last,  I  trust  in  grace,, 
that  I  shall  ever  see.  But  in(ibed  I 
could  expect  nae  better,  after  the 
warning  tnat  Maister  Wiggie  had  mair 
than  ance  gien  us  frae  the  pupit  on  the 
subject;  sae,  instead  of  getting  my 
grand  reward  for  finding  the  auld 
man's  dai^hter,  the  ham  covey  o^ 
them,  nae  better  than  a  set  of  swin- 
dlers, took  leg-bail,  and  made  that 
very  night  a  moonlight  flitting ;  and 
Johnny  Hammer,  honest  man,  that 
had  wrought  frae  sunrise  to  sunset,  for 
twa  days,  fitting  up  their  place  by  con- 
tract, instead  of  being  weel  paid  for  his 
trouble,  as  he  deserved,  sot  naething 
left  him  but  a  ruckle  of  his  ain  guiS 
deals,  a'  dung  to  shivers. 


MORE  LAST  WOKDS  OF  SHERIDAN. 


Mr  Editor, 
On  the  whole,  you  have  treated 
i^eridan  handsomely  enough,  made  a 
£ur  distinction  between  his  bright 
days  and  his  black  ones,  between  the 
time  when  wit  came  of  itself,  and  the 
time  when  he  was  obliged  to  send  for 
it.  But  let  me  say  one  word  for  what 
the  world  thinks  the  least  defensible 
point  about  inm.  His  payalriHfy*  He 
»,  of  course,  written  down  as  little 


better  than  a  very  pleasant  swindler, 
whose  purpose  was  to  pay  no  man  a 
shilling,  wnom  he  could  put  off  with 
a  joke,  and  whose  life  was  a  long  trick 
worthy  of  the  best  of  his  own  Jews. 

Kow,  you  may  rely  upon  my  know- 
ledge of  the  fact,  that  there  was  no 
man  more /Mc^t/i^  than  Sheridan,  when 
he  had  a  shilling  in  his  possession  ; 
that  he  aetnally  was  always  paying, 
and  in  many  instances,  througn  mere 
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agony  at  being  danned^  has  paid  the 
same  debt  over  and  over.  Tne  more 
impudent  demand  was,  as  might  be 
expected^  the  first  paid;  and  impu- 
dence was  so  no  qriously  effective  with 
this  very  sensitive  man,  that  it  habi- 
tually swept  away  his  means  of  dis- 
charging the  true  creditor.  * 

It  is  allowed,  that  he  was  unfit  for 
all  business  that  required  punctuality, 
accuracy,  or  economy ;  in  short,  that 
he  was  what  so  many  men  are,  a  bad 
man  of  business,  and  this  even  went 
so  far,  that  he  is  said  to  have  never 
kept  a  receipt  nor  a  key  !  Yet,  to  what 
did  the  debts  of  this  proverb  of  waste- 
fulness and  dishonesty  amount  at  last  ? 
Why,  to  the  inordinate  sum  of  five 
thousand  pounds !  There  are  five  thou- 
sand very  honest  and  well-charactered 
gentlemen  in  the  realm^  who  would 
think  themselves  the  luckiest  fellows 
ahve  to  find  their  debts  cleared  down 
to  five  thousand  poupds.* 

As  to  his  personal  liberality,  which 
you  seem  to  doubt,  the  question  is  not 
easily  answered.  The  most  liberal 
are  seldom  those  whose  bounty  is  the 
most  easily  traced.  It  even  becomes 
a  maxim,  that  the  most  public  givers 
are  the  least  liberal.  But  so  far  as  I 
can  ascertain,  Sheridan  was  charitable, 
and  frequently  destitute  as  he  was  of 
motley  from  his  struggling  theatre,  he 
did  his  best  to  relieve  those  who  came 
in  his  way.  Theatrical  life  is  miser- 
ably fertile  in  such  applications,  and 
we  should  have  heara  heavier  com- 
plaints of  the  hardness  of  his  heart,  if 
he  had  rejected  the  tenth  part  of  his 
applicants. 

But  his  public  life  is  more  tangible. 
You  altogether  doubt  his  capability  of 
any  political  nobleness.  The  man  who 
has  seen  what  public  life  is  made  of, 
may  well  be  inclined  to  doubt  the  ex- 
istence of  any  one  generous,  manly,  or 
independent  feeling  in  that  school. 
When  every  man  i&strugglingfpr  him- 
self, selfishness  becomes,  from  a  prin- 
ciple of  policy,  a  principle  of  nature. 
It  must  have  been  a  powerful,  original 
repulsion  to  bowing  the  neck,  that 
makes  any  man  stand  straight  under 
the  heavy  harness  of  party. 

But  can  we  forget  the  Mutiny  at 
THE  No  RE  ?  The  nation  in  anxiety 
and  terror,  the  Ministry  appalled  and 
wavering  in  the  sight  of  the  most  for- 
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midable  catastrophe  that  had  erer 
threatened  England.  The  MThka  ex« 
ulting  in  the  prospect  of  the  &1I  of 
Ministers,  even  though  they  fell  with 
the  national  ruin.  Fox,  like  another 
leading  spirit  of  evil,  lifting  his  crest, 
and  tnumphing  in  the  success  of  his 
temptation !  Then  came  forward  She- 
ridan ;  in  the  face  of  his  party,  in  de« 
fiance  of  his  party,  in  the  full  expo- 
sure to  sneers  and  cries  of  dereliction 
and  tergiversation,  he  declared,  that 
in  such  a  time  the  old  bonds  and  prin- 
ciples of  parliamentary  opposition 
should  not  ne  on  the  mind  of  any  ho- 
nourable man ;  he  stood  forth  '^  among 
the  faithless,  faithful  only  found; 
avowed  that,  notwithstanding  Ids* 
continued  and  full  recc^ition  of  all 
his  old  friendships  and  pledges,  he 
could  for  the  time  see  no  dinerence 
between  the  sides  of  the  House,  no 
party  but  the  country ;  and  offered  hiar 
services  to  any  man  who  wotild  save 
it.  These  were  not  things  done  in  a 
corner.  They  are  public  documents, 
to  be  found  in  the  records  of  the  time, 
and  at  that  period  they  were  acknow- 
ledged by  the  unanimous  gratitude  of 
the  empire.  They  make  no  figure  itt 
the  pages  of  his  biographer.  But  they 
have  an  honour  that  wul  be  as  p^tna- 
nent,  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen. 
The  independence,  spirit,  and  dis- 
dain of  all  hypocritical  party  clamour 
in  the  very  crisis  of  the  coimtry,  un- 
doubtedly gave  the  turn  to  the  time. 
I  will  not  say,  that  the  empire  must 
have  perished  without  him ;  nor  even 
that  the  Ministry  might  not  have  fell 
themselves  strong  enough  in  public 
confidence,  to  have  taken  every  mea- 
sure that  subsequently  extinguished 
the  mutiny.  But  I  limit  myself  to  the 
plainest  and  simplest  facts,  that  there 
was  infinite  public  consternation  at 
the  sight  of  this  novel  hazard ;  that 
the  Ministry  were  perplexed  by  the 
fear  that  the  evil  was  not  confined  to 
the  fleet,  but  might  be  but  the  first 
explosion  of  a  series  of  revolutionary 
convulsions ;  that  they  looked  to  una- 
nimity in  the  House,  to  strengthen 
the  executive;  and  that  in  the  House 
they  found  scorn,  exultation,  and  re- 
sistance on  the  part  or  the  Whigs  ; 
till  Sheridan,  in  what  I  will  persist  in 
believing  the  nobleness  of  his  nature, 
and  the  spirit  of  natire  fearlessness  and 


♦  Wliat !  worse  than  nothing  ?— C  N, 
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patriotism^  walked  forth  from  their 
ranks,  to  offer  himself  to  the  pubh'c 
service,  and  shamed  his  colleagues 
into  following  him. 

His  wit  is  more  easily  disputed. 
Yet,  in  an  age  when  every  man  was 
emulous  of  conversational  brilliancv, 
what  man  equalled  him?  How  infinitely 
meagre  are  the  relics  of  the  Selwyns, 
Walpoles,  Hares,  Tookes,  and  Towns- 
hends,  to  the  heap  of  n^ligent  and 
unassorted  splendours  that  Sheridan 
has  left  behind  him  !  His  published 
bon-mots  are  the  least  of  this  careless 
treasure,  which  lies  scattered  among 
the  memories  of  his  perishing  compa- 
nions. His  day,  too,  was  remarkable 
for  theatrical  rivalry,  by  a  higher  class 
than  have  since  attempted  to  sustain 
the  falling  honours  of  the  stage.  Bur- 
goyne,  Andrews,  Topham,  Cumber- 
land, and  others  of  fortune,  fashion, 
and  scholarship, — yet  which  of  them 
came  within  bow-snot  of  this  humbly 
bom,unfashionably  bred,  and  indigent 
man,  even  in  his  youth  ? 

His  plays  are  as  vivid  this  moment 


as  they  wifere  the  hour  they  eame 
sparkling  from  hia  pen.  Can  this  be 
said  of  any'  of  his  contemporaries  ? — 
competitoM  he  had  none. 

His  great  political  crime  was,  that 
he  flung  the  Whigs  out  of  the  saddle,, 
into  wmch  they  luive  never  been  able 
to  clamber  since.  There  are  maxky, 
however,  who  will  not  look  upon  this 
as  an  inexpiable  sin.  He  threw  into 
contempt  a  little  cabal  of  aristocratic 
insolence,  that  in  their  moderation 
Woidd  not  have  left. the  King  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  turnspit  in  iiis  own 
kitchen.  With  the  nation  before  their 
eyes,  they  instituted  a  d^;raded  traffic 
for  pension  and  place  in  the  House- 
hold; they  were  detected,  scorned, 
driven  out,  and  this  was  done  by  She- 
ridan !  This  was  his  crime*  But  a 
crime  like  this  ought  to  be  inscribed 
on  his  grave,  and  the  panegyric  will 
outlast  the  fleeting  and  prcgudioed 
opinions  of  any  man  who  attempts  to 
strike  his  pen  through  the  memory  of 
Brinsley  Sheridan. 

C.  R. 


NAVAL  SKBTCH-BOOK.' 


Landlubbers  Hke  us  have  no  busi- 
ness to  write  Naval  Sketches ;  but  per- 
haps it  may  be  in  our  power  to  review 
Naval  Sketches  tolerably  well,  nay,  bet- 
ter than  any  seaman  in  the  fleet.  The 
British  critic-tar  would  astound  and 
perplex  the  reader  by  his  profusion  of 
nautical  terminology,  and  set  him  com- 
pletely adrift.  We,  in  our  comparative 
igilorance  of  Neptune's  mother- tongue, 
must  make  use  of  our  own  land-lingo, 
more  or  less  generally  understood 
ashore.    Besides,  seaman's  wit,  ex- 


away  every  stick.  In  all  probability, 
the  few  nautical  terms  we  have  now 
ventured  on  are  all  misplaced  and  mis- 
applied ;  yet  how  expressive !  Let  a 
coxswain  criticise,  and  he  will  curse  us 
down  to  the  lowest  depths  of  the  bread- 
room  ;  but  ''  all  the  ladies  now  on 
land"  will  admire  our  genius,  and  own 
that  no  subject  comes  amiss  to  the 
Editor  of  Ebony. 

There,  now,  is  the  writer  of  our 
Man-of-War's-Man — as  able-bodied 
and  able-minded  a  seaman  as  ever 


jsept  in  Original  composition,  is  apt  to  ^  furled  a  top-gallant-sail ;  yet  could  he 


take  aback  the  sails  of  a  landsman's 
imagination.  Authors,  in  general,  re- 
view their  own  books  very  ably  ;  wit- 
ness our  periodical  literature.  Yet  we 
could  bet  a  trifle,  that  the  clever  Cap- 
tain now  before  us  could  no  more  keep 
his  book  in  the  mind's  eye,  without 
making  lee->way,  than  we  could  wear 
his  ship  in  a  gale,  without  carrying 


write  a  critical  article  about  his  own 
Memoirs  ?  Not  he  indeed.  He  would 
forthwith  begin  "  spinning  a  long 
yarn,"  and  then  clap  such  a  load  of 
canvass  on  Maga,  that  he  would  run 
her  down,  head-foremost,  in  deep  wa- 
ter, t^l  the  St  Andrew's  cross,  at  the 
main,  would  disappear  like  a  flying 
fidii  in  the  foam.     But  set  him  on 


*  Naval  Sketch-Book ;  or,  the  Service  Afloat  and  Ashore.  With  Characteristic  Re- 
miniscences, Fragments,  and  Opinions  on  Professional,  Colonial,  and  PoUtical  Subjects; 
interspersed  with  Copious  Notes,  Biographical,  Historical,  Critical,  and  Illustrative.  By 
an  Officer  of  Rank.  In  2  vols:  London :  H.  Colburn ;  Geo.  B.  Wliitlaker ;  and 
Bimpkin  and  Marshall.    1826.  ^ 
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board  the  Tottumfog^  and  he  keeps 
her  "  large"  before  the  gale  of  popular 
favour. 

Smollett  described  sea-lifegloriously^ 
for  Smollett  was  a  seaman.  He  was 
up  to  the  whole  thing,  and  Bowling, 
Crawley,  Pipes,  and  Trunnion,  are  tars 
from  pig-tail  to  pumps.  You  forget 
when  you  go  on  board  with  the  sur- 
geon, that  there  is  any  land.  You 
feel  as  if  you  had  .been  afloat  all  your 
days,  and  you  have  only  to  put  out 
your  tongue  to  catch  the  lingo.  His 
very  boxing  bouts  on  board  ship  are 
entirely  different  from  those  on  shore ; 
as  you  will  see^  by  comparing  Ran- 
dom's set-to  with  Crawley  (not  young 
Rump-Steak  of  the  London  ring,) 
with  Strap's  turn-up  in  town.  Smol- 
lett, no  doubt,  was  up  to  the  rigging 
in  all  its  cordage ;  but  it  is  with  the 
crew  rather  than  the  vessel  that  he 
deals ;  and  the  delusion  is  complete. 
You  forgive  the  press-gang  that  haul- 
ed you  away  from  the  hop,  and  swing 
yourself  asleep  in  your  hammock,  for- 
getful of  wife  and  children.  But  Smol- 
lett wrote  in  a  bitter  spirit,  and  even 
in  the  intense  truth  of  nis  picture,  you 
desiderate  that  simple  heroism  that  you 
unwillingly  believe  can  ever  be  absent 
from  a  British  man-of-war.  The  whole 
is  a  satire — yet  even  in  a  satire  we  can- 
not but  love  the  sons  of  the  ocean. 

Cooper,  the  American  novelist,  a 
man  of  unquestionable  genius,  and 
himself  a  naval  officer,  (whether  like 
our  author  an  officer  of  rank,  we  know 
not,)  has  given  us  some  spirited,  even 
splendid,  pictures  of  naval  life.  His 
individual  characters  are  all  somewhat 
exaggerated,  which  is  a  great  pity,  for 
they  are  wdl  conceived  and  contrast- 
ed ;  but  his  descriptions  of  all  sorts  of 
manoeuvres,  in  all  sorts  of  weather^ 
and  at  all  hours  of  day  and  night,  are 
at  once  truly  nautical,  and  truly  poe- 
tical. We  never  were  more  interested 
in  our  lives  than  in  his  account  of  the 
escape  (after  a  rimning  fight)  of  the 
American  frigate  and  sloop  from  one 
of  his  Majesty's  squadrons.  The  bear- 
ing down  of  a  ninety-four-gun  ship, 
though  a  stormy  ana  clouded  night, 
is  magnificent.  Cooper  exults,  as  he 
ought  to  do,  in  the  glory  of  the  Ame- 
rican Stars ;  yet  he  is  not  unjust  to  the 
character  of  our  navy,  and  there  is  no- 
thing about  him  of  the  braggadocio. 
He  has  doubtless  been  both  in  battle 
and  in  wreck,  and  is  a  man  that  would 
despise  a  cork-jacket.  We  hope  he  has 


not  a  ^roodeiD  leg-— but  if  he  has,  may 
he  dot  and  go  on  for  half  a  century. 
He  seenis  a  man'  worthy  of  having 
sailed  with  Decatur. 

But,  Allan  Cunninghame,  Allan 
Cunninghame,  why  must  you  have  the 
ambition  to  meddle  witli  the  history, 
real  or  fictitious,  of  Paul  Jones  ?  You 
may  have  occasionally  braved  the  dan- 
gers of  the  Sol  way  Frith ;  in  smack  or 
smuggler,  sailed  from  Dumfries  to 
Skimburness,  or  even  served  for  a  day 
on  board  a  herring-man,  in  the  navy  of 
the  Isle  of  Man. '  But  what  will  -be- 
come of  you  when  you  have  to  fight 
on  paper  the  duel  of  the  Serapis  and 
the  Bon-homme  Richard  ?  Why,  you 
write  at  the  best  like  a  Horse-ma- 
rine. In  that  beautiful  song  of  yours, 
'^  A  wet  sheet  and  a  flowing  sea,'  — you 
absolutely  know  no  more  than  a  tailor 
the  meaning  of  the  word  "  sheet."  You 
think  it  a  sail,  and  so  do  all  land-lub- 
ber bards ;  but  it  is  no  such  thing,  as 
you  may  learn  from  the  skipper  of  any 
dirt-gabbert ;  and, — nay,  Allan,  how 
could  you,  with  your  eyes  open,  main- 
tain, that  when  a  ship  sails  from  an 
English  port,'^  and  the  billow  follows 
free,"  that  she  can  **  leave  England 
on  the  lee  ?"  The  thing  is  impossible. 
To  have  done  that,  in  any  sense,  your 
ship  should  have  been  on  a  wind.  Be- 
sides, to  *^  leave  England  on  the  lee," 
would  be  no  easy  job  in  any  wind 
that  ever  blew ;  for,  while  part  of  Eng- 
land was  to  leeward,  part,  we  presume, 
would  be  to  windward ;  and,  finally, 
"  on  the  lee"  is  not  a  nautical  expres- 
sion at  all ;  nor,  if  it  were  clianged 
into  one^  would  it  speak  what  you  in- 
tend to  say, — that  the  shore  seemed  to 
drop  astern.  Now,  Allan  Cunning- 
hame, if  yoa  cannot  write  three  lines 
of  verse  about  a  boat,  without  perpe- 
trating all  manner  of  blunders,  what 
is  to  become  of  you  when  America 
shows  ''  the  little  bit  of  striped  bunt- 
ing," and  the  meteor-flag  of  England 
braves  the  battle  and  the  breeze  ? 

Allan  Cunninghame  knows  our  ad- 
miration of  his  genius,  and  our  afiec- 
tion  for  himself ;  but  the  above  diatribe 
dribbled  from  our  pen,  as  we  thought 
of  the  most  absurd  contempt  with 
which,  in  his  "  Scottish  Songs,"  he 
chooses  to  treat  Dibdin.  Dibdin  knew 
nothing,  forsooth,  of  shimi,  or  sailors' 
souls,  or  sailors'  slang !  Thank  you  for 
that,  Allan — we  owe  you  one.  Why 
the  devil,  then,  are  his  thousand  and 
one  songs  the  delight  of  the  whole 
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Britisli  navy^  and  cODBtMitly  heard 
below  decks^  in  every  man-of-war 
afloat  ?  The  shepherds  of  the  sea  must 
be  allowed  to  imderstand  their  own 
pastoral  dorlc^  and  Charles  Dibdin  is 
their  Allan  Ramsay. '  Both  may  have 
made  mistakes^  but  confound  us  if  ei« 
ther  of  them  was  a  Cockney. 

Having  taken  a  slap^  without  any 
malice  aiorethought^  at  "  H(mest  Al-> 
Ian,"  let  us  lav  our  hand  civilly  on 
IMr  Southey's  shoulder.  His  Life  of 
Lord  Nelson  is  a  better  Admiral's  Ma- 
nual than  his  friend  Mr  Coleridge's 
Manual  is  a  statesman's ;  yet  we  doubt 
if  either  will  be  much  read  by  people 
who  are  employed  near  the  helm.  ^Ir 
Squthey  manages  nautical  phrases  very 
adroitly — ^but  you  see  the  landsman  in 
every  page.  He  describes  a  hundred 
things  about  a  ship  or  a  fleet  enga- 
ging, or  in  line-of-battle,  which  no 
seaman  would  ever  allude  to ;  and  thus, 
by  keeping  somewhat  ostentatiously 
to  the  letter,  loses  hold  of  the  spirit. 
Ttiis  we  say  on  the  authoritv  of  an 
Admiral,  who  f  then  a  captain)  fought 
a  ship  at  Trafalgar.  And  nobody  in- 
deed can  read  his  volumes,  and  then 
a  few  pages  of  the  Naval  Chronicle, 
without  feeling  the  difference.  Nei- 
ther is  Mr  Southey  a  good  hand  at  de- 
scribing a  land-battle,  or  at  sketching 
a  campaign.  Let  Sir  Walter  alone  for 
that— 4ie  has  both  the  eye  and  soul  of 
a  soldier. 

Campbell  has  written  the  two  fi- 
nest sea-songs  in  the  world.     Yet 
**  Ye  Mariners  of  England"  might, 
we  think,  have  been  all  that  it  is,  and 
more  an  Ode  of  the  Sea.  The  language 
is  too  much  that  of  pure  poetry,  and 
he  dreads  the  familiarity  of  nautical 
expression.    Naval  men,  except  they 
have  a  strong  feeling  of  poetry,  rarely 
feel  tliat  strain  as  a  landsman  migbt 
expect,  and  it  is  utterly  unknown  be- 
low decks.    A  very  few  of  the  flnest 
«ea  words  would  have  ^rifled  it  ex- 
ceedingly. *^  The  meteor  flag  of  Eng- 
land" burning  in  the  troubled  night  of 
danger,  is  a  grand  ims^e,  and  we  are 
satisfied.     But  it  is  not  nautical; — 
and  grand  as  the  image  is,  no  British 
poet  should  ever,  in  our  opinion,  speak 
of  the  flag  of  England  but  in  the 
strictest  language  of  the  profession. 
There  is  the  greatest  sublimity  in  the 
very  simplest  expressions  in  common 
use  respecting  almost  everything  that 
regards  the  navy,  and,  above  all,  in 
every  thingrcgarding  the  flag.  It  would 


also  apnear  from  one  stanza,  that  ik  , 
admirals  have  been  in  the  practice  oif 
engaging  in  great  fleet  actions  on  a  lee-^ 
shore ;  and  when  Mr  Campbell  says, 
that  '^  Britannia  needs  no  bulwarks, 
no  towers  along  the  steep,"  he  says 
what  is  not  perfectly  true ;  nor  does 
he  give  a  good  reason  for  it  when  he 
adds,  "  her  march  is  x>'er  the  moun- 
tain wave,  her  home  is  on  the  deep." 
For  harbours  should  be,  and  are,  pro* 
tected  l)y  forts;  and  although  it  is 
allowable  to  say,  that  Britannia's 
march  is  o'er  the  mountain  wave,— 
meaning  thereby  that  her  fleets  walk 
the  ocean,-— yet  it  is  not  allowable  to 
say,  in  the  same  sense,  that  her  '*  home 
is  on  the  deep ;"  ibr  her  home  is  on 
the  land,  and  London  alone  contains 
a  million  and  a  half  of  inhabitants. 
Depend  upon  it,  these  are  not  hyper- 
criticisms.  We  would  most  willingly 
hve  a  thousand  years  in  purgatory  to 
have  written  that  song  ;*but  these  are 
blemishes  nevertheless,  and  the  poem 
is  not  perfect. — ^What  a  discovery  ! 

A  thought  struck  us  just  now,  to  go 
over  all  the  poets  who  have  poetized 
about  the  sea,  and  expose  their  blun- 
ders; but— we  hear  the  whistle-i-so 
all  hands  on  deck. 

But  what  of  the  Naval  Sketches  ? 
Why,  they  are  excellent— often  ex- 
tremely amusing — the  author  is  a  ge- 
nuine son  of  a  gun,  and  his  volumes 
are    worth    purchasing.    We    shall, 
therefore,  give  two  or  three  extracts, 
mingling  off-hand  remarks  as  we  jog 
along,  and  thus  manufacturing,  by 
our  joint  wits^  a  concluding  article  al- 
most as  entertaining  as  a  Noctes. — 
The  author's  chief  object  is  to  present 
the  public  with  a  view  of  the  nabits, 
manners,  and  peculiarities  of  the  pro- 
fession.   That  is  right ;  and  all  man- 
kind will  agree  with  him,  "  that  it  is 
equally  distinguished  by  the  splen- 
dour of  its  achievements,  and  the  ori- 
ginality of  its  character — at  once  the 
essential  protector  of  our  mercantile 
enterprise,  the  nurse  of  British  inde- 
pendent feeling,  and  the  constitution- 
al security  of  our  maritime  greatness, 
and  national   prosperity."    But  the 
Captain  is  not  willing  to  confine  him- 
self to  that  one  great  and  glorious  sub- 
ject,— (had  he  done  so,  how  infinitely 
better  had  been  his  volumes!)— but 
he  must  needs  enter  at  length  ifito 
such  ticklish  questions  as  *'  the  re- 
dress of  grievances, — the  remedy  of 
evils, — the  suggestion  of  alteration  or 
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impiOTenieni  in  the  minciple  or  disci- 
pline of  the  Bervice,  which^  he  com- 
plainsy  have  been  1^  ahnost  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  public  Boards.  Now 
we  cannot  help  thinking,  that  the 
Captain,  if  determined  to  write  on 
such  affairs,  should  have  come  out 
with  a  first-rate  octavo,  full  of  facts 
and  aiguments,  blazing  away  from 
every  tier,  and  smashing  the  Admiral- 
ty, just  as  Lord  Exmouth  and  Sir 
David  M^lne  smashed  the  batteries  of 
the  Algennes.  But,  by  the  frequent 
introduction  of  such  topics,  and  at 
times  when  you  are  no  more  looking 
for  them  than  for  a  sudden  sermon 
from  Dr  Stainier  Clark,  the  amiable 
readar  is  so  irritated,  that  he  threatens 
to  desert  the  ''  Barky,"  and  leave  the 
*'  Skipper"  to  his  own  lugubrious  and 
out-of-tempore  meditations.  He  is  a 
capital  tongue  at  a  tale  or  an  anecdote ; 
and  by  tales  and  anecdotes  might  the 
''  habits,  manners,  and  peculiarities 
of  the  profession"  have  been  illustrated 
from  stem  to  stem  of  his  work.  But 
no ;  he  will  '*  argufy  the  topic,"  and 
involve  you  in  the  war  of  wtords.  Of- 
ten when  you  are 

Aboard  a  ship,  on  some  calm  day, 
In  sunshine  sailing  far  away. 
Some  glittering  ship  that  hath  the  plain 
Of  ocean  for  her  own  domain, 

and  you  are  on  the  best  possible  terms 
with  masts  and  mariners,  and  forgetful 
of  all  the  miseries  of  the  mud- world, 
the  author  slaps  you  on  the  shoulder, 
and  awakens  you  out  of  your  billowy 
panorama,  by  loud  gaculations  about 
dry«rot,  dub-houses,  patronage,  levee 
days,  and  the  Quarterly  Review.  On 
one  of  those  occasions,  we  flung  him 
overboard,  and  as  we  were  going  at 
nine  knots,  were  not  without  hopes 
of  the  captain's  being  drowned ;  but 
up  he  came  bobbing,  from  ten  fathoms, 
cocked  hat  and  epaulettes,  and  cap- 
turing a  hen-coop  thrown  over  by 
*'  one  of  the  young  gentlemen,"  he 
was  picked  up  and  restored  to  his  Ma- 
jesty s  service.  We  by  no  means  say 
that  he  does  not  fVequently  treat  the 
subject  of  grievance  and  reform  with 
great  spirit  and  vivacity;  but  it  is 
done  in  a  rambling  inefl^tive  way, 
and  leaves  ignorant  people  like  us  in 
utter  doubt  of  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  lus  serious  charges,  or  jocular  cari- 
catures. But  he  has  launched  his  book ; 
and  we  take  her  as  we  find  her,  be- 
lieving, that  with  all  faults,  she  will 


be  found  on  the  waters  after  wumj 
days.  Her  masu  are  rather  taunt- 
she  is  somewhat  crank,  methinks,  and- 
rather  too  sharp  in  the  bows — but  she 
carries  a  good  weather  helm  notwith- 
standing — the  man  at  the  wheel  knows 
his  duty  decently  well— so  may  she 
have  a  prosperous  cruise,  and  when 
she  must  belaid  up  in  ordinary,  may 
hers  never  be  the  disgrace  of  bdng 
metamorphosed  into  a  Newgate  and 
Old  Bailey  hulk. 

Now  that  we  have  suggested  the  sub- 
ject of  grievance  and  reform,  will  the 
Captain  allow  us  to  give  in  a  list  ?— 
''  First-day-afloat"  by  a  Middy  is  not 
a  very  good  performance.  There  is 
no  keeping  in  the  character  of  the 
Middy,  who,  a  daredevil  at  home  and 
school,  is  a  chicken-hearted  blubberer 
in  the  barge  and  on  board.  And,  al« 
though  doubtless  there  may.  be,  and 
have  been,  such  rum  concerns  as  the 
lieutenant  to  whom  he  is  consigned, 
yet  such  a  figure  and  character  is  not 
an  illustration  of  anything  either  pre- 
valent or  peculiar,  and  we  turn  away 
from  the  ineffectual  caricature.  Yet 
the  following  is  good— 

"  Although  a  mere  boy,  never  shall  I 
forget  the  overwhelming  and  indefinable 
impression  made  on  my  mind  upon  reach- 
ing this  wonderful  and  stupendous  float- 
ing structure.  The  immensity  of  the 
hull,  height  of  the  roasts,  and  largeness 
of  the  sails,  which  had  been  loosened  to 
dry,  so  &r  exceeded  every  anticipation  I 
had  formed,  that  I  continued,  unmindful 
of  what  was  going  on  in  the  boat,  to  gase 
on  her  in  dumb  amazement,  until  awa- 
kened  from  ray  stupor  by  the  coxswain, 
who  now  gruffly  exclaimed,^-*  Comc^ 
master !  come !  mount  a*  reevo,  'less  you 
mean  to  be  boat-keeper.* 

"  The  youngster,  who  had  not  opened 
his  lips  on  the  passage,  now  tumedroand 
to  give  vent  to  a  repartee,  which,  from 
its  homeliness,  served  materially  to  hum- 
ble him  in  ay  estimation.—'  Give  us 
none  o*  your  jaw,  Mr  JoneV  said  this 
young  Triton,  scampering  up  with  the 
black  close  at  his  heels.  I  now  seised 
the  side-rope,  and  was  assisted  in  my 
awkward  attempt  by  the  coxswain,  who 
followed  in  my  wake,  no  doubt  looking- 
out  for  a  '  slippery.bend.' 

"  Being  safely  landed^  on  the  quarter- 
deck of  the  frigate,  I  literally  shrunk 
back  through  a  feeling  of  intense  admi- 
ration, approaching  to  awe,  at  the  scene 
which  presented  itself;  where  nautical 
neatness,  accurate  arrangement,  intricate 


1  *'  Landed  ou  d€ck"*«  nautical  anoittaly. 


machinery,  and  moving  masses  of  men 
completed  the  illusion,  and  overwhelmed 
the  mind  with  the  gigantic  g^deor  of 
the  whole. 

"  As  I  cautiously  stepped  on  the  deck, 
my  eyes  attracted  by  the  alternate  white- 
ness of  the  planks  and  polished  ebony  of 
the  parallel  caulking,  my  ears  were  as- 
sailed by  sounds  which  seemed  to  threat- 
en danger  aloft,  proceeding  from  the 
thunder-like  claps  of  the  shivering  sails, 
as  they  hung  in  the  brails,  and  flapped 
their  huge  wings  in  the  wind.*' 

The  chapter  on  Naval  Inventions  is 
not  worth  a  curse.  It  looks  well  to  the 
eye — in  the  contents — Inman,  Sep- 
pmgs.  Captains  Packenham,  Phillips, 
Haves^  Burton,  Truscott ;  Lieutenant 
Halahan,  &c. ;  hut  the  execution  is 
most  roiserable,  and  evidently  from  an 
unscientific  pen,  that  can  only  avoid 
hluudering,  hy  keeping  to  uninstruc- 
tive  generalities.  How  dlfiPerently 
would  Naval  Inventions  have  been 
handled  by  Croker  or  Barrow!  An- 
other miserable  chapter  is  that  en- 
titled "  Naval  Authors."  He  proses 
away,  in  a  style  fifl^  times  more  tire- 
some than  our  own  mtroductory  para- 
graph to  this  article^  about  the  "  lite- 
rary productions"  of  CoUingwood, 
Parry,  Franklin,  Lyon,  Smith,  Coch- 
rane, Hall,  Goldsmith,  and  Heathcott 
— Marshairs  Biography,  Naval  Histo- 
ries— Inconsistencies,  infidelities,  and 
fallacies  of  James,  &c.  for  about  thirty 
pages,  and  not  one  word  does  he  utter 
that  any  human  being  will  ever  be 
able  to  forget,  for  to  remember  a 
single  syllable  is  impossible.  This  is 
mere  book-making ;  neither  is  it  pe- 
culiarly becominp^  or  graceful  in  an 
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hardest  cases  dinmgh  bis  teeth-^-^siicI 
a  resolute  virgin  of  threescore— -all 
tried  it  in  succession^ — ^but  Talntha 
alone  mistressed  the  bottom  of  the 
fourth  nage.  That  abomination  which 
the  author  calls  *'  a  tart  debate,"  is  a 
great  slobbering  pudding  debate,  or 
rather  it  may  he  likened  to  a  '^  sticket 
haggis,"  which,  to  the  dismay  of  idl 
the  diners,  overflows  the  table  from 
prow  to  poop,  with  a  moving  Ix^  df 
the  most  greasy  and  vulgar  matter. 

But  the  most  infernally  punishing 
place  in  the  whole  book  is  tne  Nordi- 
West  Passage,  upwards  of  seventy 
dim  frozen  leagues  long,  fbr,  on  die 
lowest  principle,  we  compute  a  league 
to  the  page.     We  have  made  the 
voyage,  not  with  Parry,  but  Ghuo- 
cock ;  and  whatever  the  former  may 
henceforth  do,  we  now  swear  solemn- 
ly before  the  public,  never  again  to 
accompany    the   latter   officer  on  a 
voyage  of  discovery  into  the  frozen 
regions.    Such  a  dismal  istagnation, 
rendered  more  so  by  the  jests  of  men 
become  desperate!    But  to  drop  all 
illustrative  imagery,  the  chapter  is  a 
rank  bad  one,  feeble,  ignorant,  and 
presumptuous,  not  worth  payfiient,  at 
the  rate  of  three  guineas  a-she€;t,  by  the 
Editor  of  the  London  Magazine.  We 
do  not  vnsh  to  speak  harshly  to  the 
"  Skipper,"  for  we  love  him  heartily,  as 
he  wul  see  by  and  by ;  but,  confound 
him,  why  has  he  spoken  so  sneeringly 
of  Captain  Lyon  ?  He  finds  fault  witn 
that  adinirable  officer  for  saying  **  My 
men."    The  expression  is  fiill  of  kind- 
ness, a£&ction,  and  pride ;   and  we 
have  only  to  hope,  that  if  ever  our  friend 
finds  himself  on  the  verge  of  death 


Officer  of  Rank"  to  sport  reviewer  of    and  destruction,  as  Captain  Lyon  did, 
^_   .V      1.1  T.  •   .1...-     .t-    .1      YiQ  ^j  behave  with  equal  fortitude 

and  resignation — ^will,  by  a  spirit  as 
pious  and  unfaltering,  support  the 
courage  of  his  crew— and  if  he  and  his 
ship  be  saved  hy  a  gracious  Provi- 
dence, that  he  will  record  the  deliver- 
ance in  language  equally  wordiy  of 
him  as  an  officer,  a  man,  and  a  Chris- 
tian. 

Finally,  and  to  jump  from  real  dis- 
pleasure into  ffood-humourcd  banter, 
IS  not  the  author  sensible,  now  that 
we  whisper  it  into  his  ear,  of  his  pro- 
digious vanity  in  anticipating  the  stric- 
tures of  the  Quarterly  and  Edinburgh 
Reviews  ?  He  treats  us  with  the  mil- 
lionth repetition  of  that  poorest  of  all 
measures  for  disarming  the  critic— a 
review  by  way  of  anticipation.  Mere 
drivelling— and  the  Captain  must  have 


his  brother-blues.  It  is  taking  the  job 
out  of  the  proper  hands,  and  converting 
himself  into  what  he  so  much  fears 
and  dislikes, — a  critic.  So,  avast  haul- 
ing there.  Jack. 

The  Club-house  is  what  is  techni- 
cally called  "  a  failure."  The  carica- 
ture is  not  in  the  spirit  of  Cruikshanks 
— there  is  not  even  likeness — and  the 
chapter  is  too  stupid  even  ibr  a  Bore. 
A  Bore  is  a  thing  that  must  be  listen- 
ed to,  just  as  a  ghost  is  a  thing  that 
must  be  stared  at,  till  your  hair  stand 
on  end.  But  this  chapter  is  not  enun- 
ciable.  We  have  been  present  at  the 
exneriment — saw  it  tried  thrice,  and 
fail.  An  elderly  naval-officer,  as  brave 
and  determined  a  man  as  ever  gave 
orders  through  a  speaking-trumpet — 
a  lawyer  famous  for  grinding   the 
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dined  that  day  with  a  rejected  con- 
trihator.  It  is  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  chances  to  one  against  a  no- 
tice of  the  Naval  Sketches  in  either 
of  these  periodicals — a  million  to  one 
against  a  notice  in  hoth.  And  should 
it  so  torn  out,  nevertheless,  that  the 
Skipper  is  taken  up  by  Lockhart  or 
Jeffrey,  then  he  may  depend  upon  be- 
ing slumped  into  a  gross,  and  dis- 
patched in  way  of  allusion,  or  perhaps 
sent  to  Coventry  in  that  roomy  old  Dili- 
gence, the  Single  Paragraph.  Towards 
none  of  the  other  periodicals  does  Com- 
modore Pompous  deign  one  word  even 
of  contempt ;  and  he  manifestly  con- 
siders them  AS  so  many  proas  armed 
but  with  a  single  pattarero — a  whole 
fleet  of  whom  he  ^vill  run  down  or 
break  like  bubbles  in  his  Imndred-and- 
ten-gun  ship.  By  all  this  foolish  up- 
holding of  his  knowledge-box,  bring- 
ing it  back  so  as  to  make  his  nose  per- 
pendicular to  the  line  of  the  horizon 
and  of  his  own  face,  he  placeth  him- 
self in  a  position  so  irresistibly  ludi- 
crous, that  all  landsmen  must  laugh, 
and,  could  they  but  see  him,  the  whole 
fleet.  Why,  to  take  the  altitude  of 
i^uch  a  giant  with  a  quadrant,  where 
could  a  trigonometrician  find  a  base  ? 
Vanity,  vanity — ^all  is  vanity ! 

Having  now  given  vent  to  all  our 
-spleen,  and  all  our  bad  or  peccant  hu- 
mour, we  hope,  of  every  kind, — ^it  is  not 
possible  to  describe  the  light,  airy, 
buoyant  spirit  of  joyous  philanthropy 
with  whicn  our  whole  critical  nature 
doth  at  this  blessed  hour  overflow. 
**  Ha !  my  dear  fellow — ^how  are  you, 
Glascock  ?  Not  a  man  living  I  should 
have  been  so  obstreperous  to  take  by  the 
dafldlc !  Do  you  know,  Glascock,  that 
tliese  Xaval  Sketches  of  yours  are  most 
ailmirablc.  I  always  knew  you  to  be  a 
cipital  i)en-and-inkman,  but  you  have 
positively  distanced  yourself — ^beat 
yourself  hollow — and  past  the  judge's 
stand  in  a  canter,  while  Former  Self 
comes  panting  and  hobbling  in  quite  a 
break-down."  '*  And  who,"  quoth  tlie 
Captain,  with  a  certain  gruff  courtesy, 
"  who  are  you  ?"  "  Christopher 
North."  Off  goes  the  skipper's  ''  fore 
and  aft  head-pear,"  (a  terraqueous  ex- 
pression,) and  sweeps  the  dust  at  our 
feet  with  a  golden  tassle. 


There  is  great  character  in  what  ibU 
lows ;  and  should  any  one  of  our  read- 
ers not  relish  it,  we  b^  he  may  no 
longer  subscribe  to  this  Magazine. 
Better  than  anything  in  Camoens. 

^^  A  MELEE. 

"  CornwaUitU  Retreat ;   wiih  the  Jtnt  of 

June* 


u 


A  GaUey  Story. 


<'  That  sailors  arc  a  remarkably  plain, 
downright  race,  no  man  acquainted  with 
their  character  will  deny.  Devoid  of  all 
guile,  a  seaman  never  seeks  to  disguise  his 
object ;  though  he  may  sometimes  be  found 
^  veering  and  hauling*  to  get  rid  of  some 
difficulty  which  he  imagines  lies  in  his  way. 
His  narrative  resembles  a  ship's  course  in 
working  to  windward,  which  is  fun  to  yield 
obliqudy  to  the  blast,  in  order  to  weather 
her  object  indirectly,  and  fetch  her  port  in 
the  end;  for  though  in  a  conversational 
cruize  he  may  make  twenty  digressions, 
and  fly  off  in  chase  of  every  strange  sail 
heaving  in  sight,  no  sooner  has  he  ^  run 
*em  down,*  than  he  wiU  *  doschaul  his 
wind,*  and  resume  his  original  course— as 
in  the  following  sketch  of  Comwallis*s  ce- 
lebrated retreat : — 

^^  ^  Come,  Jem,  spin  us  a  yam,*  says 
one  of  the  forecast lemen  to  another,  one 
night  as  we  wer^  cruizing  in  company  with 
the  **  Channel  fleet**  which  were  blocka- 
ding Brest. — ^  Come,  Jem,  you*ve  neither 
tipped  us  a  stave  or  spun  us  a  twist  this 
week.* — ^  Well,  as  it*s  a  fine  moonlight 
night,*  says  Jem,  *  and  no  signs  of  reefing, 
■  and  moreover,  as  that  *ere  '*  jib-and.stay- 
sail  Jack**^  hasn't  charge  o*  the  deck,  but 
a  gemman,  as  can  keep  the  ship  in  her  sta- 
tion without  worrying  the  watch— I  doesn't 
care  if  I  do. 

*'  '  Well,  I  believe  I  was  teQing  you 
t'other  night,  there  was  three  or  four  o*  us 
drafted  from  the  Brunsvick^  seventy-four, 
into  the  B'lUymffin^^  (the  Ball^'.rope- 
yams,  you  know,)  a  ship  8S  seed  more  sar. 
vice  nor  any  other  what  swam  the  seas.  I 
did  my  duty  in  both  ships  alike— bowman 
o*  the  barge,  and  second-captain  o*  the  fore- 
top — and,  though  I  says  it  that  shouldn't, 
could  toss  a  bow-oar  and  haul>out  a  weather 
earing  with  any  fellow  in  the  fleet.  Well, 
you  see,  the  time  I  means,  we  belonged  to  ^ 
a  squadron  of  five  sail  0*  the  line,  two  fri- 
gates and  a  brig,  under  old  Billy-blue,'^ 
as  brave  a  fellow  as  ever  wore  a  fiag ;  and 
as  we  were  running  along  the  land  one 


»  A  nickname  given  by  men-of-war's-mcn  to  those  officers,  who,  from  either  inexpenenoe  or  «ii  un- 
necessary display  of  the  martineC,  torment  the  men,  when  a  ship  is  attached  to  a  fleet,  by  pevpctually 
••  making  and  sttortening  sail,"  to  keep  her  in  her  station.  *       ,  .  , . , 

•  Bcriernphon.— It  is  a  curious  coincidence,  that  this  ship,  which  will  be  Rmnd  in  naval  nwonr  to 
!iave  been  more  frequentlv  encaged  with  the  French  than  any  other  British  inaomf-war,  abouM  l»v« 
been  tl»e  *hip  ou  Iwaid  of  whioi  Buonaparte  took  icfugc  after  his  fliRht  from  ^^  alcrloo. 

^  Admiral  Cornwaris 


morif,  close  aboard  tht  Penmarks,  yan  see 
— to  conitre,  as  they  calls  it,  a  French 
squadron  as  was  skulluDg  in  Billileanchei'- 
age — down  comes  a  gaH^-packet  on  the 
lower  deck,  to  say  as  how  the  Fee^attm 
frigate  had  diskivqred  more  nor  thirty  sail 
of  the  enemies'  fleet  standing-out  on  a  wind, 
with  every  stitch  they  could  crack.  WeU, 
you  know,  before  you  could  turn  the  quid 
ih  your  mouth,  there  was  a  nitty  fore  and 
aft  in  the  ship. 

"  '  We'd  three  or  four  bullocks  *twixt 
the  guns  on  the  main  deck,'  we'd  got  from 
a  ship  as  either  comed  from  Cawsand  or 
Torbay;  and  blow  me  if  I  don't  think 
they  nosed  the  French  were  in  sight,  for 
they  tamed  to  a-bellowing  like  a  bunch  of 
boatswains.  Well,  just  as  we'd  turned  the 
hands-up  make  sail,  one  on  'em  breaks 
from  his  birth  (seeing  as  how  it  wasn't  for 
the  second  captain  of  the  foretop  to  be  lag- 
ging astarn  on  the  forecastle  ladder) ;  he 
runs  aboard  o'  me  tail  o'nend,  takes  me 
clean  under  the  counter  with  one  of  his 
horns,  and  heaves  me  from  the  waist  half 
way  up  the  weather  fore  rigguig,  over  the 
heads  of  all  the  other  topmen.' — •  Why, 
Jcni,  a  send  like  that  was  enough  to  have 
started  your  starn-post,'  said  one  of  the 
group  which  had  assembled  between  the 
sick-bay  and  starboard  side  of  the  galley- 
grate. — '  It's  as  true  as  I  am  here,'  said 
Jem,  '  and  I  took  such  a  liking  to  the 
beast  for  it,  tLat  a'ter  he  was  killed,  cut- 
up  in  the  coppers,  and  his  hide  hung  out 
on  the  spritsail-yardarm,  I  gives  a  half 
pint  o'  grog  to  the  butcher  to  make  a  mar- 
lingspike  out  o'  tlie  very  identical  horn 
what  gave  me  the  heave. 

*' '  Well,  howsomever,  we  clapped  on 
the  canvass,  and  badgered  along  **  on  a 
bowline;"  all  night,  as  we  stood  at  our 
quarters,  we  were  trimming,  tacking,  ma- 
nuvring,  and  taking  every  'wantage  o'  the 
wind,  what  was  weering  and  hawhng  just 
like  the  pull  of  a  backstayfall ;  but  it  oft- 
ner  favored  the  French — for  at  daylight, 
you  see,  they  weathered  oui^wake,  coming 
up  with  us,  *'hand  over  fist,''  in  three  dif- 
ferent divisions. 

'* '  Well,  there  was  the  Brunswick  and 
we  in  the  RuiHn^  lagging  together  astarn, 
(for  it  wasn't  in  the  natur  of  neither  to  run 
from  an  enemy's  fleet,)  and,  as  they  never 
lamt  it  from  no  one  afore,  no,  not  a  1(^ 
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would  they  w91tngly  badge>  Both  on  us 
started  our  water,  eut  our  bower-andiort 
away,  bundled  o'erboard  the  boato  horn 
the  booms,  and  did  ererythiDg  mortal  could 
think  on  to  shore  'em  lUeog. 

»« «  WeU,'  says  Sam  Smith,  (as  was  one 
o'  the  Brunswicfcers  aibre,  and  quavCcred 
'  with  me  m  the  top  at  thp  time,)  *•  Jem,' 
says  he,  fixing  his  eye  like  a  &ret,  and 
fetching  a  heave  from  his  heart,  as  he  look, 
ed  at  tht  ship  as  his  brother  was  killed  in  ;; 
J  Jem,'  says  Sam,  '  Tve  just  been  a-think. 
ing  the  Barky^  was  bom  to  be  bang'd— - 
I'll  bet  you,'  says  he,  ^  ay,  six  months* 
pay  to  your  pHish,'^  (for  it  happened  that 
day.  I  was  ^^  cook  o'  the  mess,")  '  she'» 
sarved  out  the  same  as  the  First  o'  Jun^** 

^'  *  Ay,  that  was  the  day,  and  had  more 
on  'em  stuck  to  their  birds  like  th^  Brunts 
tt>ick^  there  had  been  less  breezes  and^ 
bloody  noses  at  Sallyportstairs.^  I  shall 
never  forget  it  as  long  as  I  live  ;  we'd  been 
trying  for  three  days  afore  to  bring  Crappo 
to  box,^  but  'twas  only  our  weathermost 
ships  (the  Ruffin  among  'em)  what  skrim«- 
aged  at  all  on  the  first  day  ;  and  as  for  the 
second  day's  work,  why,  the  less  we  says  of 
it  the  better.  Then,  you  know,  on  the 
third  and  fourth,  both  flyers,  and  fighters 
was  humbugged  with  fogs;  though  the 
31  si,  to  be  sure,  we  might  have  brought 
'em  to  a  general  scratch  afore  dark  ;  but 
the  admiral  wisely  lefar  it  for  daylight,  for 
Black  Dick^^  you  see,  was  summ'at  deep 
in  disamment. 

**  ^  Howsomever,  the  first  o'  the  month 
was  fixed  for  the  fray.  About  five  in  the 
morning,  just  as  the  fog  clears  up,  there 
was  the  Ruffin  (first,  as  usual,)  with  the 
signal  fiying  for  the  enemies'  fleet  in  sight, 
nor'.west.  There  they  was  sure  enough, 
about  three  or  four  points  on  the  bow  to 
leeward,  formed  in  a  long  line-o'-battle  a- 
head  upon  the  larboard  tack,  and  over 
their  heads  there  hangs  a  cloud  as  black  as 
a  hearse ;  as  if,  like  the  morning  rainbow,^ 
it  comed  from  aloft  to  warn  the  poor  devils 
of  their  doom.  Well,  we  cracks  on,  like 
*"*  smoak  and  oakum,"  till  we  brings  'em 
a-beam  ;  when  just  as  the  bell  strikes  six, 
up  goes  the  signal  to  ^*  bear  up  together 
a-breast,"  then  for  the  '^  van  to  attack  the 
enemies'  van,"  then  for  the  ^'  centre  the 
centre,"  the  *^  rear  the  rear,"  and  for 
^^  every  ship  to  break  the  line,"  and  bang 


1  An  abbreviation  for  Bellerophon.  ^ 

9  BarA-2/— sailors'  slang  for  a  tavourite  ship. 

3  On  board  a  man-of-war,  the  cooks  of  the  messes  have  a  perquisite  of  the  overplus  grog  that  may 
remain  in  tlie  **  kid,"  ox  can.  after  the  cup  has  gone  round. 

^  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  many  hard-fought  battles  took  place  here,  between  the  boats'  crews  of 
Lord  Howe's  fleet,  after  the  action  of  the  fiist  of  June.  When  Jack  cannot  have  fight  in  one  way,  he 
will  have  it  in  another. 

A  The  render  will  here  perceive  that  Jack,  in  his  usual  circumlocutory  way,  has  lost  sight,  for  a- 
while,  of  Cornwallis's  retreat,  to  describe  the  part  the  Brunswick  took  in  the  battle  of  the  First  of 
June  1794. 

<*  Nickname  given  to  Lord  Howe  in  those  days. 

T  *'  \  rainbow  in  the  morning 
Is  a  sailor's  warning." 
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lierbird.  Fonr  ngnalt  was  made  one  a'ter 
t*other,  wlien  one  might  have  sanred ;  but 
the  Admiral^  you  see,  was  detannined  iftey 
dtoa'dn't  mistake  him  again.  I  knows  all 
about  it,  you  see,  for  in  the  B.  I  was 

Suartered  on  the  poop  at  the  signals.  Well, 
own  we  runs,  three  or  four  miles ;  when 
the  Admiral,  both  ways  bent  on  a  bdlyfull, 
makes  the  general  mgnal  for  breakfast,  and 
manv's  the  brave  fi&)w  that  never  bolted 
another.    Well,  you  know,  'twas  no  time 
to  be  Dice  for  stowing  away  gvound-tier 
grub,  so  you  may  suppose  every  man  was 
at  his  gun  in  a  cnck ;  and  never  mind,  in 
dosing  with  CrafpOy  if  we  didnU  buy  it 
with  his  raking  broadsides.    Howsomever, 
we  was  bent  on  the  same  ourselves ;  for 
just  as  we  was  pauinff  the  stam  of  our 
Teg*lar  anniversary  in  the  line,  and  giving 
her  a  job  for  the  glaziers  abaft ;  her  second 
astern,  thinking  to  cross  our  hawse  and 
bang  it  right  into  our  bows,  puts  her  helm 
a-port,  just  at  the  very  moment  we  daps 
ours  a  starboard  to  luff  under  the  lee  of  the 
Shields,^  so  slap  alongade  of  each  other 
we  comes,  as  loving  as  a  pair  of  pet  devils. 
There  was  both  of  us  rubbing  together  our 
bends,  like  a  couple  of  lighters ;  and  so 
dose  we  dung  to  our  bird  what  we  clawed 
Kke  a  cat,  'twas  mortally  unpossible  to 
haul  up  one  half  of  our  lower  deck  ports ; 
so,  to  shorten  the  matter,  we  blows  *em 
clean  out  with  the  bulldogs,  and  sets  to  a- 
barking  and  biting  like  Britons.  Well,  the 
ship  what  we  grappled  was  called,  (let's 
see,  wasH  the  lee — or  the  la.— though  it 
must  be  the  lee  to  be  sure,  'kase  she  was  to 
leeward  of  we  all  the  while,)  ay,  I*m  par. 
fectly  right,  it  wot  the  lee-lthe  lee  Weit^ 
gure  was  her  name,  which  signifies  Wen- 
geance  in  English,  and,  with  a  wengeance, 
she  fought  to  the  last. 

•« » *Twas  exactly  four  bells  '  when  we 
opened  our  fire  in  the  Bruruwick,  and  at 
seven  or  so  when  the  Captain  (Ood  bless 
him)  recdved  his  death-wound.  If  bravery 
is  rewarded  aloft,  and  sarvicesof  a  seaman 
is  not  overlooked,  he's  sure  of  a  fiir  better 
birtli  above  nor  ever  he'd  a'gbt  bdow.  But, 
bless  your  heart,  he  came  from  a  boxing- 
breed  ;  for  if  the  name  of  Hervey  doesn't 
stand  for  fight  in  the  tdegraph-book,  then 
there's  no  other  word  in  the  world  what 
does.  But,  howsomever,  the  Wengure  and 
vie — ^there  we  was,  for  three  or  four  hours, 
hugging  each  other  like  a  couple  of  bears 
— blazing  away  like  winking,  and  pouring 
in  the  peas,  till  both  ships  were  tam'd  into 
reg'lar  built  riddles.  Three  times  she  set 
us  a-fire  with  her  wads,  and  twice  she 
deared  the  poop  of  a  part  of  the  29th  foot, 
(for  you  see  we'd  then  sogers  aboard  in  lieu 


of  marines);  ay,  and  a  (Iim  fdlow,  tiM, 
Captain  Jackson,  as  commanded  the  party  t 
was  kiEed  alongside  me. 

•' «  About  Sum  bells  In  the  aftflnioon 
watch'  'way  goes  our  mizemnaat,  and 
shortly  a'ter  the  Wengeanee's  foi«  and 
mainmasts.    We'd  dropped,  dingiDg  to 
each  other,  to  leeward  <»  both  lines,  and 
the  pair  on  us  falling  into  the  tioiig|io* 
tlie  sea,  the  lower  dedts  of  both  were  afloat 
fore  and  aft,  from  die  water  mdiiiig  into 
the  ports.    Well,  a  terrible  lurch  breaka 
both    ships  adrift;    away   goes   smack* 
smooth,   our    starboard  ouarter   gallery^ 
spare  and  best  bower  andiors.    Many  of 
our  guns  was  disabled;  and  many '•  the 
poor  fellow  what  fell,  afbre  she  i^gnified  she 
certainly  struck ;   but  our  bo^ts  were  ao 
shivered  with  shot,  we  hadn't  one  as  eould 
swim  what  could  board  her,  so  she  was 
claimed  for  a  while  by  ano^er,  what  had 
little  to  do  in  the  business.    But  it  wam't 
quite  over  with  us  yet ;  for,  seeing  our  dis- 
tress, down  bears  another  eighty-four  on  us, 
with  four  or  five  hundred  men,  cutlash  in 
hand,  in  her  rigging,  besides  what  she'd 
got  on  her  decks,  ready  to  board  us.  How- 
somever, the  biter  was  bit,  for  Captain  Her- 
vey coming  up  in  the  RamilOet  at  the  timev 
to  back  his  poor  brother,  'twixt  Uie  Mam 
and  the  JRiom^  she  was  udten  herscJf. 

'' '  Well,  by  this,  we  fdl  so  far  to  lee- 
ward,  we  was  reg'larly  cut  off  from  our  line 
^-and  in  trying  to  get  into  it  again,  both 
the  Queefiy  98,  and  oursdves,  biul  to  buffet 
through  twdve  of  the  enemies'  ships.  The 
Queen^  somehow,  managed  to  manuver  it, 
'sides  the  Charlotte,  and  a  few  others,'  ran 
down  to  support  her.     But  as  for  the 
Barky— why,  we  as  well  might  a-tried  to 
have  unshipped  Saint  Paul's,  or  ri^;ed  a 
jury.mizenmast  out  of  the  Monument,  as 
keep  her  at  all  by  the  wind :  moreover,  the 
carpenter  came  aft  to  the  ofiicers,   and 
reg'larly  reported  'twould  soon  be  all  up 
with  us,  for  the  ship  would  sartainlv  go 
down,  if  they  didn't  put  her  "  afore  U  ;" 
so  we  was  obligated  to  ^'  bear  up"  at  last, 
a  step  which  the  Admiral  sartified  hinosdf  ; 
for  sedng  our  condition,  and  the  signal 
what  we  made  of  unability  to  continue  the 
action,  up  goes  our  pennants  aboard  the 
Charlotte^  ^'  to  part  company,  and  proceed 
for  the  nearest  port."   But,  mind  ye,  we'd 
finished  our  work  first,  for  afore  we'  lost 
sight  of  the  lame  ducks,  as  well  as  them 
as  was  fiying,  the  Wengeance  disdaining» 
after  we  leaves  her,  you  see,  to  swim  any 
longer,  head  foremost  goes  down  in  the 
face  of  both  fleets  !   So  there's  ao  end  o' 
the  first  o*  June  for  you  !    But,  let's  see, 
where  did  I  alter  my  course  from  Billy's 


»  L'Achille. 

^  Ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon. 


"  Two  o'clock  in  tht  aftemooa. 
*  Orion. 


retreat  ?*  Oh,  ay,  where  the  Brunswick 
and  Ruffin  cut  away  their  bower  anchors 
and  boats.  Well,  you  know,  the  Admiral 
was  detarmined  we*d  stick  by  each  other, 
90,  to  kiver  us  two  bad  sailing  ships,*  he 
chatiges  our  station^  with  the  Mars  and 
Triumph  what  brought  up  the  rear.  At 
one  time,  the  enemies'  van  thought  to  cut 
off  the  Mars^  but  they'd  mistaken  their 
man  ;  for  old  Billy,  at  once  seeing  their 
manuver,  bears  right  round  up  in  the  Sov^ 
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bacco-pouch  above  bit  dexter  or  siiiis* 
ter  jaw,  and  lolling  on  a  coil  of  cable. 
— give  us  Jack^  we  say,  spinning  a 
long  yam,  faster  than  any  backward 
pedestrian  in  the  walk  of  a  rope- work, 
and  interlarding  his  narrative  with 
''  old  familiar  phrases,"  redolent  of 
pitch  and  salt-petre,  'and  of  all  the 
composite  fuhiee  of  the  ancient  sea* 
Never  mind  the  moan  and  stars,  for 


ran,  and  lets  fly  such  a  broadside  among     they  are  all  shining  away,  as  forgetful 

of  you  as  you  can  possibly  be  of  them, 
ana  will  never  take  the  slightest  notice 
of  the  affair,  although  you  should  run 
down  that  pretty  little  ship^rigged 
thing,  that  looks  as  if  meaning  to 
cross  your  bows,  and  then  putting 
about  to  try  you  to  windward.  In 
short,  we  desire  nothing  better  than 
the  above  Galley  Story,  and  yet  here 


'em  as  sends  them  all  staggering  astarn  : 
nor  did  they  try  it  again  in  a  hurry ;  for, 
you  see,  they  was  puzzled  a  bit  at  the  Fee- 
aton  a-head,  what  was  all  the  time  like  an- 
other decoy  duck,  "  letting  fl/  her  to'- 
gallant  sheets,"  firing  guns,  and  making 
all  sorts  of  false  signals  to  deceive  'em. 
Howsomever,  to  make  sure  of  his  ships,  old 
Billy  again  runs  down  in  the  Sovran  to 

support  the  Afars,  when  hailing  Sir  Char-  .         r«i      ^  i_  - 

ly,s  says  he,  "  Don't  fear,  my  friend,  have    is  perhaps  a  better— The  Ghost. 
one,  have  all.    We'll  stick,"  says  he,  "  to 


each  other  like  wax,  nor  wont  go  to  Wer- 
dun'*  for  nothing.  What  say  you.  Sir 
(3harly  ?"  says  he.  Well,  he  was  as  good 
as  his  word ;  for,  by  showing  his  pluck, 
and  manuvering  in  the  inasterly  way  what 
he  did,  he  saved  his  squadron,  and  escaped 
before  dark  the  clutches  of  Crappo.  The 
Mars  and  Triumph  bore  the  brunt  of  the 
business ;  but,  you  know,  'twas  only  their 
tarn ;  and  as  one  good  tarn  deserves  an- 
other,  "  take  a  tarn  with  //i^i,"  and  '*  tarn 
hi,"  for  the  watch  is  relieved." 

Is  not  that  admirable?  Away  with 
all  the  fine  poetry  that  Horse-marines 
are  made  to  sing,  by  chivalrous  bards, 
when  lying  on  imaginary  decks,  be- 
neath imaginary  moon-light,  on  a 
voyage  to  the  continent  of  nowhere. 
Brown  soap  bubbles  all,  blown  from 
the  pipe  of  poet,  for  his  own  delight, 
and  that  of  other  grown-up  children. 
Give  us  a  ship  that  you  can  smell  at 
sea  in  a  dark  night,  almost  as  soon  as 
you  see  her  lights — no  nincompoops 
with  gilt  mouldings  and  muslin  mizen- 
sail,  but  an  ocean-roarer  that  walks 
the  waters  below  her  own  hanging 
thunder- cloud,  and  speaks  a  language 
understood  by  all  the  nations.  No 
fytte  second— or  canto  third.  Dang 
your  Spenserian  stanza — your  octo- 
syllabics— your  longs  and  shorts; 
your  heroics  and  blank-verse,  feckless 
as  blank- cartridge — but  give  us  Jack 
himself,  putting  his  quid  in  his  to- 


'^  A  VOICE  FROM  THE  DEEP. 
"  A  Gattey  Stori/* 

"  *  What  say  you,  boys,  a  caulk  or  a 
yarn  ?'  says  one  of  the  *  quarter-gunners,* 
addressing  indiscriminately  the  watch 
one  nigl^t,  as  soon  as  they  were  muster- 
ed. <  Oh,  let's  have  a  yarn,  as  yjsis^ 
eight  hours  in,'  replied  one  of  the  top- 
men.  *  Bob  Bowers  will  spin  us  a  twist  ;* 
and  away  to  the  galley  a  group  of  eight 
or  ten  instantly  repaired. 

«(  «  Well,  boys !'  says  Bowers,  '  let's 
see  what'll  you  have  ?— one  of  the  Lee 
Virginneys,  or  the  saucy  Gee*s  ?  ^— 
Come,  ril  give  you  a  saucy  Gee, 

"  Well,  you  see,  when  I  sarved  in  the 
Go  along  Gee — Captain  D— ^  (he  as  was 
killed  at  Trafflygar,)  aboard  the  Mars, 
seventy-four,— ay,  and  as  fine  a  fellow  as 
ever  shipped  a  swab,  ^  or  fell  on  a  deck. 
There  warn't  a  better  man  aboard  from 
stem  to  starn.  He  knew  a  seaman's 
duty,  and  more  he  never  ax'd  ;  and  not 
like  half  your  capering  skippers,  what 
expect  unpossibilities.  It  went  against 
his  grain  to  seize  a  grating-up,  and  he 
never  flogged  a  man  he  didn't  wince  as 
if  he  felt  the  lash  himself  !—-aiid  as  for 
starting, — blow  me  if  he  didn't  break  the 
boatswain  by  a  court-martial  for  rope's- 
ending  Tom  Cox,  the  captain  o'  the  fore- 
top  in  Plymouth-Sound.— And  yet  he 
wasn't  a  man  what  courted,  as  they  call 


>  He  now  returns  to  Comwallis's  retreat  2  The  Bcllerophon  and  Brunswick. 

3  Sir  Charles  Cotton,  the  captain  of  the  Mars.  *  Verdun  ;  French  prison. 

s  Jack's  fancy-names  for  favourite  ships— the  Gfc-^thc  Glenmore.  '  Epaulettt. 
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it,  Gocularity ;  *  for  once  destrve  it,  you 
were  sure  to  bay  it ;  but  do  your  duty 
like  a  man,  and,  d— >n  it,  li«*d  sink  or 
swim  with  you ! 

**  He  never  could  abide  to  hear  a  man 
abased :— let's  see,  was't  to  the  first  or 
second  leeftenaiit  he  says— no,  'twas  the 
second— and  blow  me,  too,  if  I  doesn't 
think  'twas  the  third— it  icas  the  third, 
'kase  I  remember,  now,  he'd  never  a  civil 
word  for  no  one.  Well,  howsomever, 
you  see,  says  the  skipper,  mocking  the 
leeftenant  in  a  sneering  manner  one 
mom,  who'd  just  sung  out,  <  You,  sir  !* 
you  know,  to  one  o*  the  topmen, — '  You, 
sir,  I  mean,'  says  the  skipper,  looking 
straight  in  the  leeftenant's  face. — *  Pray, 
sir,*  says  he, '  how  do  you  like  to  be  you 
nr*c<  yourself?' 

**  Weil,  the  leeftenant  shams  deafness, 
you  know ;  but  I'm  blowcd  hut  he  hard 
every  word  on't— for  never  a  dolphin  a- 
dying  tarned  more  colours  nor  he  did  at 
the  time!  But  avast  there  a  bit — I'm 
yawing  about  in  my  course.  Howsom- 
ever,  you  know, 'tis  but  due  to  the  dead, 
and  no  more  nor  his  memory  desarves : 
so  here's  iry  again — small  helm  bo — 
steady— ey-a.  Well,  you  know,  the 
Go^oiong  Gee  was  one  o'  your  flash  Irish 
cruisers — the  first  o'  your  fir-built  fri- 
gates—and  a  hell  of  a  clipper  she  was  ! 
Give  her  a  foot  o'  the  sheet,  and  she'd 
go  like  a  witch— but  somehow  o'  nother, 
she'd  bag  on  a  bowline  to  leeward.*  Well, 
there  was  a  crack  set  o*  ships  at  the  time 
on  the  station.  Let's  see,  there  was  the 
Lee  Beoolus/ioneer  (the  flyer,  you  know) — 
then  there  was  the  fighting  Fccf>y — the 
dashing  Dryd,  and  one  or  two  more  o* 
your  flash-UTis ;  but  the  Gcc  .took  the 
shine  on  'em  all  in  reefing  and  furling. 

"  Well,  there  was  always  a  cruiser  or 
two  from  the  station,  as  went  with  the 
West-Ingee  convoy,  as  far  as  Madery  or 
so,  (to  protect  *em,  you  know,  from  the 
French  privateers,)  and  to  bring  back  a 
pipe  of  the  stuff  for  the  admiral ;  ay, 
and  I  take  it  the  old  boy  must  have  bou- 
sed-up  his  jib-stay  pretty  often,  for  many's 
the  pipe  we  shipped  in  tlie  Gee  for  him. 

**  Ifowsoniever,  you  see,  we  was  or- 
dered to  sail  with  one  of  these  thund'ring 
convoys,  the  largest  as  ever  was  gother- 
ed  together  in  cove— nigh- hand  a  hun- 
dred and  eighty  or  ninety  sail.  Let's 
see,  there  was  the  Tolly  infamoust^  sixty- 
four,  was  our  commodore,  you  know ; 


QMaidif 

arid  'sides  we  in  the  Gee,  there  was  a  drip 
CraviMef  and  an  '  eighteen-gun  brig.* 
Well,  we  sailed  with  the  codtoj  from 
cove  on  St  Patrick's  day,  with  a  stagg'ring 
breeze  at  east-north-east.  We  was  sta- 
tioned astarn,  to  jog-up  the  dull-un%  and 
to  <  touch  'em  up  in  the  bunt'  with  the 
buntin. 

"  '  Well,  a'tcr  we  runs  out  of  one  o' 
your  reg'iar  easterly  gales,  what  has  more 
lives  nor  a  cat,  and  going  for  ever  like  a 
blacksmith's  bellows,  till  it  blows  itself 
out,  we  meets  with  the  tail  of  a  westerly 
hurricane  (one  o'  your  sneezers,  you 
know).  Four  or  five  of  our  headmost 
and  leewardmost  ships,  what  tasted  the 
thick  on  it  first,  was  taken  aback ;  two 
was  dismasted  clean  by  the  board :  but 
the  Go-  tilofig  Gee  was  as  snug  as  a  duck 
in  a  ditch,  never  straining  as  much  as  a 
rope-yarn  aloft,  and  as  tight  as  a  bottle 
below. 

•*  *  Well,  howsomever,  we  weathers 
out  like  a  'Mudian  ;  though  we  lost,  to 
be  sure,  the  corporal  of  marines  over- 
board,  as  was  consulting  his  ease  in  the 
lee-mizen-chains.  Well,  a'ter  the  wind 
and  sea  gets  down,  the  commodore  etosea 
the  convoy,  and  sends  ship-wrights  a- 
board  of  such  ships  as  needed-  'em  most. 
Well,  at  last  we  gets  into  your  regular 
trades,  with  wind  just  enough  for  a  gen- 
tleman's yacht,  or  to  ruffle  the  frill  of  a 
lady's  flounce:  and  on  one  o'  those 
nights  as  the  convoy,  you  know,  was 
cracking- on  everything  low-and-aloft» 
looking  just  like  a  forest  afloat-— we 
keeping  our  station  astam  on  'em  all— 
top-sails  low'r'd  on  the  cap— the  sea  as 
smooth  as  Poll  Patterson's  tongue,  and 
the  moon  as  bright  as  her  eye— shoals  of 
beneties  playing  under  the  bows ;  what 
should  I  hear  but  a  voice  as  was  hailing 
the  ship  !  Well,  I  never  says  nothing  tiU 
I  looks  well  around  (for  you  see  I  had 
the  starboard  cat-head'^  at  the  time);  so 
I  waits  till  I  hears  it  again— when  sky- 
larking Dick,  who'd  the  larboard  look- 
out, sneaks  over  and  says,  *  Bob,  I  say. 
Bob- bo,  did  you  never  hear  nothing  just 
now  ?'  Well,  he  scarcely  axes  the  ques- 
tion, when  we  hears  hailing  again-^ 
*  Aboard  the  G — e,  ahoy— a — .'  Well* 
there  was  nothing,  you  know,  in  sight 
within  hail  (for  the  stammost  ships  of  the 
convoy  were  more  nor  two  miles  a-head) 
— so  I'm  d— d  if  Dick  and  myself  wasn't 
puzzled  a  bit,  for  we  weren't  just  then  in 


1  This  ii  no  £ar-fetc)ieJ  Malapropisni ;  the  man  who  made  use  of  this  expression  was  submnsntly 
killed,  as  boatswain  of  a  line-of-battle  ship. 

>  A  judicious  remark,  though  couched  in  a  homely  phrase;  for  it  is  now  proved  that  fiz4Ndltihipa, 
f^om  the  difference  of  their  specific  gravity,  by  no  mean«  "  hokl  so  good  a  wind"  as  our  Ofek  ■*  tamHjt" 
war." 

''  PoAyphcrou*. 


*  Corvette. 


^  Look-out  forward. 
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old  Ba4gerbag*8*  track.  Wellf  we  looks 
broad  on  the  bows,  and  under  the 
bows,  and  over  the  bows,  and  everywhere 
around  we  could  look;  when  the  voice 
now,  nearing  us  fast,  and  hailing  again, 
we  sees  something  as  white  as  a  sheet 
on  the  water  !  Well,  I  looks  at  Dick, 
and  Dick  looks  at  me— neither  of  us  ne- 
ver saying  nothing,  you  know,  at  the  time 
—when  looking  again,  by  the  light  of  the 
moon,  *  I'm  d— d,'  says  I,  *  if  it  isn't  tlie 
•corporars  ghost !'— *  I'm  d^-d  if  it  isn't,* 
^ays  Dick,  and  aft  he  flies  to  make  the 
•report.  Well,  I  felt  sumniut  or  so  queer- 
ish  a  bit  (though  I  says  nothing  to  no 
one,  you  know),  for  'twas  only  a  fortnight 
4ifore  the  corporal  and  I  had  a  bit  of  a 
breeze  'bout  taking  my  pot  off  the  fire. 
Well,  says  the  voice,  *  Will  you  heave  us- 
a  rope  ?  I  don't  want  a  boat  !*  was  the 
cry.  *  D^n  it,  ghost  or  no  ghost,'  says 
J,  *  I'll  give  you  a  rope,  if  it's  even  to 
hang  you;*  so  flying,  you  see,  to  the 
chains,^  I  takes  up  a  coil  in  my  fist,  and 
heaves  it  handsomely  into  his  hands. 
Well,  I  was  as  mum  as  a  monk,  till  he 
iixes  himself  in  the  bight  of  a  bowling, 
knot ;  when,  looking  down  on  his  phiz, 
says  1,  just  quietly  over  my  breath,  *  Is 
that  Corporal  Crag  V  says  I.—*  Corporal 
Hell !'  sajrs  he,  <  why  don't  you  haul 
up  ?'— *  Well,  I  siMgs  out  for  someun  to 
lend  us  a  fist  (for  Dick  was  afeard  to 
come  forward  again^-and  I'm  blow'd  but 
the  leeftenant  himself  was  as  shy  as  the 
rest  o'  the  watch).  So  I  sings  out  again 
lor  assistance :  for  there  was  the  unfor- 
tunate fellow  towing  alongside  like  a 
hides    what   was   soft'ning   in   soak.— 


rather  nor  stand  it  again,  he  takes  to  bis 
fins  and  swims  like  a  fish  to  the  Gee- 
mind  !  the  staramost  ship  of  the  convoy  ! 
though  his  own  was  one  of  the  headmost ; 
aye,  and  running  the  risk  not  to  fetch  us, 
you  know,  nor  another  chance  to  look  to 
for  his  life.^  And  why  ?— why  ?  bekase 
the  ship  had  a  nam^— >aye,  sure  !  she  was 
the  Gee/  /  /" 

Were  we  a  naval  officer,  our  sole 
considerable  misery  would  be  to  coxq- 
mand  a  bad  sailer.  Riding  a  slow- 
paced  horse  is  bad  enough — an  animal 
that  can  walk  you  two  miles  and.  a 
half  the  hour,  trot  seven  witlv  an  oc- 
casional hobble  of  the  right  shoulder, 
and  gallop  ten  on  a  turnpike.  We 
once  had  such  a  horse.  All  things 
that  travel  by  land  used  to  give  us  tne 
gobye — even  dro?^  of  cows.  We  re- 
member bitterly  trying,  with  tears  of 
vexation  in  our  eyes,  to  keep  parallel 
with  an  old  tinker  on  his  ass — but 
we  fast  drq)ped  astern,  and  saw  the 
long  ears  sinking  below  the,  distant 
horizon.  Before  we  knew  him  well, 
we  remember  riding  him,  during  a 
moonless  midnight,  for  a  midwife— 
but  out  of  a  six-mile-an-hour  hobble- 
trot,  he  would  not  have  broken  into  a 
gallop,  had  we  been  sent  in  favourof  an 
expected  heir-apparent  to  the  throne  of 
these  realms.  A  slow  wooden  horse 
at  sea,  although  not  likely  to  be  mount- 
ed on  such  occasion,  would,  to  our 
temper  (which  is  naturally  placid), 
be  evcn^more  irritating,  and  we  fear 
we  should  get  sulky.     Yet,  there  are 


*  Will  no  one  lend  us  a  hand?'  says  I,     "- •'•"'™  o*--  ™"i^'      *  *;">  *^'*'  ■^'* 

*  or  shall  I  turn  the  jolly*  adrift,  and  be     *Jf^^  ^P^^'     ^ail  they  won  t,  off  or  on 
d-d  to  you  ?'  Well,  this  puts  two  o'  the     *^^,  ^md-come  it  on  the  b^,  or 

right  astern,  the  tub  in  a  gale  may 
make  about  seven  knots — ^but  down 
helm,  and  bring  her  up  to  the  teeth  of  a 
north-wester,  and  she  won't  look  at  it 
— off  she  falls,  and  drifting  to  leeward, 
is  soon  out  of  the  reach  of  signal.  The 
jade  won't  answer  herlielm.  When  you 
are  within  a  few  cables-lengths  of  a 
most  picturesque  coast,  indented  to  a 
painter's  heart's  delight,  she  sulkily 
misses  stays,  and  her  great  clumsy 
stem-post  keeps  battering  the  rocky  bot- 
tom like  a  paviour,  till  her  knees  getting 


topmen,  you  see,  on  their  pluck,  for  both 
on  'em  claps  on  the  rope,  and  rouses 
■clean  into  the  chains— Now  what.do  you 
think  ?' — *  Why  the  corporal's  ghost  to 
be  sure,*  says  one  one  of  the  group.— 
'  No,  nor  the  sign  of  a  ghost — nor  a 
ghost's  mate's  minister's  mate— nor  no- 
thing that  looked  like  a  lubberly  lobster,^ 
dead  or  alive ;  but  as  fine  a  young  fel- 
low as  ever  I  seed  in  my  days.  For,  you 
see,  the  whole  on  it  is  this : — 'twas  no 
more  than  a  chap  of  an  apprentice,  whose 
master  had  started^  him  that  morn ;  and 


»  A  name  given  by  Jack  to  Neptune,  when  playing  tricks  on  travellers  upon  first  crossing  the  Line. 

2  An  external  projection  affixed  to  the  side  of  a  ship  to  give  spread  to  the  lower  or  standing  rigghig 
<the  shrouds),  to  which  the  latter  are  set  up  or  secured. 

3  That  part  of  a  ship's  rigging  most  liable  to  bo  chafed  or  rubbed  is  usually  preserved  by  pieces  of 
hide  being  securely  sewn  around  it.  Men-of-war  have  continually,  at  sea,  hides  towing  overboard  In 
soak. 

*  Jolly— familiar  appellation  for  a  royal  marine, 
s  Jack's  slang  for  a  marine,  or  soldier  in  any  riiapc. 


<  Beating  wiUi  a  rope's  end. 
7  The  author  served  on  boa 


board  this  ship  at  the  period  above  alluded  to. 
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weaker  and  weaker^  and  her  back  al- 
most broken,  she  goes  to  pieces  in  a 
way  that  seems  at  the  time  almost  un- 
accouuUible,  and  a  pretty  sight  is  the 
beach  next  day  witli  the  bodies  of 
yourself  and  crew,  without  a  watch  in 
one  of  your  fobs,  for  every  time-keeper 
that  was  in  the  ship,  is  now  ticking; 
away  at  the  bed-heads  of  honest  anil 
industrious  men,  livhig  a  mile  or  two 
up  the  country. 

Nothing  can  be  imagined  much 
worse  than  this;  yet  this  is  nuts  to  being 
in  a  bad  sailer  when  breaking  the  line. 
A  fire  is  poured  into  you  from  every 
ship  you  crawl  snail-like  by,  till  you 
get  apparently  water-logged  in  among 
three  or  four  iirst-ratcrs,  who  keep 
raking  you  during  the  rt  st  of  the  en- 
gagement, which  probably  terminates 
about  sunset,  it  being  now  one  minute 
Post  Meridian.  We  do  not  wonder, 
therefore,  at  the  universal  predilection 
for  the  Gee ;  there  being  another  bless- 
ing attending  her  long  leg  and  a  short 
one,  which  our  heroism  has  hitherto 
prevented  us  from  alluding  to,  namely, 
that  if  you  are  once  to  windward  of  an 
enemy  who  shows  too  many  teeth  in 
his  muzzle,  you  can  laugh  in  his  face, 
with  a  reef  perhaps  in  your  mainsail, 
and  should  you  choose  to  shake  it  out, 
why  you  run  him  hull  down  in  an 
hour  or  two,  and  falling  in  with  your 
consort  from  whom  you  had  ])arted  in 
a  gale,  you  put  about  upon  the  rascal 
and  two  together  bring  him  into  an 
English  port.     That's  the  (4ce. 

But  now  for  our  third  extract. 

"  A  GALLEY  STOKY. 

"  I  tells  you  what  a-tis — as  often  I 
told  you  afore — what  you  loses  on  (mc 
tack,  you  gains  on  the  t'other.  Overhaul 
both  sides  o*  the  business — tarn  in  just 
•  end  for  end ;'  and  in  spite  o'  your  sliore- 
going,  know-nothing  growlers,  you'll  find 
a  mau-o*-war*s  berth's  nut  so  bad,  after 
all. 

"  You  may  talk  o'  the  hardships  of 
pressing,  your  man-hunting,  and  the  likes 
of  such  lubberly  prate ;  but  if  there's 
never  no  ent'ring,  how  the  h — II  e;m  you 
help  it?  Men-o'war  must  be  mann'd,  as 
well  as  your  marchanmen.  Marchanmeri 
must  have  their  regular  convoys ;  for  if 
they  haven't,  you  know,  then  there's  a 
stopper  over  all  upon  trade  ;  so,  take  the 
consarri  how  you  will,  *  by  or  large,' 
there's  not  a  Kind's- l^encher  among  you 
can  mend  it.  Bear  up  for  Blaekwall — 
sliip  aboard  of  an  Ingee.man,  and  see  how 


[[March. 

you'll  be  badgered  about  by  a  set  o*  yoat 
Imheuing-hysun-mundungo-built  beggars. 
Get  hurt  in  their  sarvice— lose  a  flngeror 
fin  by  tiie  chime  of  a  cask  in  the  hold,  or 
fall  from  aloft,  and  fracture  your  pate^  then 
see  Where's  your  pension  or  *  smart.* 
I'm  none  o'  your  argulieators— .none  o* 
your  long-winded  lawyers,  like  Paddy 
Quin  the  sweeper,  or  Collins  the  •  cap- 
tain o'  the  head  ;'  but  d — n  it,  you  know, 
there's  never  no  working  to  wind'ard  of 
truth. 

"  There's  not  a  'jhap  in  the  barky- 
no,  not  a  fellow  alloat  in  the  fleet,  lias 
felt  more  o'  the  roughs  and  the  smooths 
o'  the  service  nor  I.  1  was  prest— de- 
sarted,  and  desarvedly  punished ;  and 
here  I  am,  *  harpy- ^fo-lucky,'  and  as 
hearty  as  ever.  'Tisn't  often  I  spins  you 
a  yarn,  but,  just  to  set  you  to  rights,  I'll 
^ive  you  a  twist ;  so  here's  heave  with 
the  winch. 

**  Well,  you  must  first  of  all  know, 
it's  exactly — let's  see — exactly  thirteen 
years,  come  the  third  of  November,  since 
first  I  was  prest  by  the  Wengeance's  cut- 
ter. The  ship  was  fittinpj  at  Spithead — 
ay,  and  a  snug  little  barky  she  was. 
There  wasn't  a  faster  seventy-four  in  the 
sarvice  :  she  was  just  like  a  frigate  in  a 
fleet,  and  kept  always  to  wind'ard  on  the 
Admiral's  beam,  'kase  there  was  never 
no  keeping  her  astern  in  her  station.  The 
Captain  was  one  o'  your  thoroM>red  tars, 
ay,  and  a  sailor's  friend  to  the  mast. 
He'd  an  eye  like  a  hawk.  He  never 
went  out  o'  the  ship  he  didn't  see  sorne- 
thing  amiss — either  a  to'-sail-sheet,  a 
stay- sail,  halliard  not  properly  tant,  or 
a  yard  not  square  by  the  lifts.  He  led 
the  boatswain  the  devil's  own  life,  and 
well  he  desarvt  d  it ;  for,  d — n  the  fellow, 
he  was  the  only  bad-un  aboard.  He  was 
the  rummest-looking  chap  you  ever  sot 
eye  on.  Though  he  stood  on  bis  pins 
like  the  figure  of  five  capsized,  he  never- 
theless was  as  taunt  as  a  topmast.  There 
was  his  head,  too,  all  of  a  hoo— chin 
topping  to  port — a  thorough-put  in  his 
starboard  eye — and  his  mouth  all  awry 
from  *  clue  to  ear-ring.* 

"  Well,  howsomever,  as  soon  as,  I 
may  say,  I  was  shipped — as  I  took  both 
helm  and  lead — I  was  put  on  the  folk'sel 
at  once. 

"  Soon  after,  we  sailed  for  the  Baltic, 
and  as  I  bevelled  it  aboard  very  well  with 
all  hands — and  moreover  a  somet-ofa- 
sort  of  a  fancy-man  with  the  First  Leaf- 
tennant — I  was  clapt  in  the  barge — ay, 
and  1  takes  it,  had  oft'ner  the  slinging  of 
the  Captain's  cot  nor  his  coxen. 

**  Well,  you  know,  for  more  nor  five 
nor  six  months,  evejything  was  going  on 


as  gay  as  a  goose  in  a  gutter,  when, 
coining  back  to  Splthead  from  a  cruise, 
who  should  eome  off  to  the  ship  but  the 
postman,  fetching  me  a  lubberly  letter 
from  home,  what  fixes  my  fate.  For,  you 
see,  the  very  dientical  day  that  I  gets  it 
— «s  the  barge,  under  charge  of  a  bit  of  a 
boy,  went  to  wait  for  the  Captain  at  Sal- 
ly-port steps  (the  devil  coming  into  my 
head,)  no  sooner  she  grazes  the  ground 
than  out  I  jumps,  slap  in  the  surf,  and 
hard-up  for  tlie  back  o*  the  point. 

•*  Well,  there  was  the  yoanker,  sing- 
ing out  like  a  soger,  and  cracking  on 
everything  *low-and-aloft  to  come  up 
with  the  chase — when  I  drops  him 
astarn — whips  in  a  wherry,  and  over  in 
in  a  jiffy  to  Gossey.* 

"  Well,  the  first  thing  in  course  1 
does,  was  to  make  fffr  old  Moses*  slop- 
shop, and  search  lor  a  suit  of  shore-going 
togs.  There  I  was,  overhauling  rig  after 
rig,  just  as  fickle  as  a  flaw  on  the  sarfis ; 
till  I  fixes  at  last  on  a  white  linen  shirt, 
with  a  flying-jib-frill,  and  *  throat  seaze- 
ing*  complete — a  pair  of  gaff-to*sail- 
bcK)ts,  and  tautfitting  breeks — a  black 
long-tailed  coat,  towing  over  my  taffel 
with  a  sky-scraper  cape — and  one  o'  your 
flush-built  waistcoats,  with  hanging-ports 
on .  the  pockets,  when  docking  my  tail, 
and  dowsing  my  whiskers  close  by  the 
boards.     I  powders  my  pate,  and  claps 
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Well,  at  last  I  weighs,  with  Moseff  as  pi. 
lot,  when,  after  '  backing  and  filling,* 
and  boxing  about  every  lane,  what  led  to 
the  coach,  we  comes  alongside  her  just 
as  she  claps  on  her  canvass*  '  T^  boye, 
there,  coachee,*  says  I, '  what !  d— n  your 
eyes,  forget  your  freight ;'  for  you  see  I 
was  *  shaking  a  cloth  in  the  wind.*  *  Is 
that  your  respect  for  the  church  ?*  says  T. 
*  Come  down  from  aloft  and  let  me 
aboard.^  says  I,  •  or  I'll  break  every  lub- 
berly bone  in  your  body.*  Well,  the  words 
was  scarce  out  o*  my  mouth,  when,  just 
as  I  was  stepping. into  the  cabin  o*  the 
coacli,  what  the  d— 1  does  I  feel  but  a 
grip  by  the  scruff  o*  the  neck !  There  I 
was,  all-a  back, — boned  by  the  Lord,  by 
the  ih aster- 't- arms,  and  a  man-hunting 
p=^rty  o*  marines.  Moses,  you  know,  was 
oiTlike  a  shot;  and,  as  I  couldn't  make 
play  in  my  togs,  or  palaver  any  o*  the 
passengers  to  lend  me  a  fist,  hi  course 
I'd  to  strike  to  the  party. 

"  Well,  away  went  the  coach— coachee 
cracking  his  whip  and  his  joke,  as  he 
went  laughing  along  at  a  fellow's  misfor- 
tune. But,  d — n  it,  the  worst  was  to 
come,  for  being  taken  aback  in  the  coach 
was  a  trifle  to  being  taken  aboard  in  the 
clergyman's  rig.  No  sooner,  next  morn, 
you  know,  nor  I  comes  alongnde  in  the 
cutter,  but  there  was  a  regular  spree 
fore-and-aft : — *  Who've  we  here  ?*  says 


on  a  broad-brimm'd  chopper  clean  over  the  first  leaftennant— >(clapping  on  one 
all.  o'  your  half-and-half- laughs  and  purser's 
**  Well,  as  soon  as  I  was  reg'larly  a  grins,  as  he  stood  on  the  gangway,  look- 
taunto— everything  taut  fore-and-aft,  and  ing  down  in  the  boat). -^*  What !'  says 
yards  squared  with  Moses— for  you  see  he:— *  d-~n-it !  a  methody  parson?*— 
I'd  a  Newland  for  ten  in  the  letter — I  *  send  a  hauling-line  down  for  the  lub- 
just  takes  a  bit  of  an  overhaul  squint  in  ber.* — Going  on  after  that  sort  o*  fashion, 
the  glass ;  then  glancing  at  Moses,  who  and  keeping  up  a  frolicksome  fire  on  a 
was  looking  out  as  sharp  as  a  shovel-  fellow,  what  was  a  d — d  sight  more  gall- 
nose  sherk  for  a  Guinearaan,— *  Moses,'  ing,  you  know,  nor  a  regular  raking, 
says  I,  *  I'm  d — d,  by  the  cut  o'  my  jib,  "  Well,  howsomever,  to  shorten  the 
but  1*11  pass  for  a  parson !— Tip  us  your  matter :  after  I  comes  up,  as  down  in 
daddle,*  says  I — *  never  say  die  —  and  the  mouth  as  a  midshipman's  dough-boy, 
scud  like  a  mugen,  and  book  us  a  berth  I  was  clapt  into  limbo,  togs  and  all,  as  I 
in  the  mail.*  Well,  off  he  flies — ay,  as  stood,  till  the  skipper  comes  off  after 
fast  as  if  the  d — 1  was  in  his  wake  with  dinner.  There  he  was  (as  soon  as  I  came 
a  *  double  piece  of  pork,*  and  clinches  a  aft,  and  brought  up  afore  him),  trying  to 
place  in  a  crack.  Tliinks  I  to  mysell;  stopper  a  'smile  on  his  mug  and  clap  On 
this  is  running  the  rig— it*ll  gee  very  well  a  grave-digger's  grin ;  when,  at  last,  says 
if  it  doesn't  get  wind  in  the  barracks —  he,  coming  for'ard  to  face  me,—*  Well, 


for  you  see,  just  at  that  time,  the  sogers 
were  looking  out  sharp  for  their  *  strag- 
gling money.*  Howsomever,  you  know, 
as  the  coach  didn*t  weigh  until  eight, 
there  I  was,  brought  up  in  Moses*  coal- 
hole, just  like  a  collier  in  the  '  Lower- 
Hope,*'  waiting  for  the  turn  o*  the  tide. 


my  man,  what  *ave  you  to  say  for  your- 
self?* says  he *  Nothing,  sir,*  says  I.— 

*  No  ?*  says  he,  •  indeed,  you're  the  last 
man  in  the  ship  I  thought  would  have 
run.  Howsomever,*  says  he,  *  I*m  sorry 
it  happens  to  be  you,  *kase,  as  I  must 
make  a  sample  of  sonye-un,  the  only 


!■»■ 


I  Go«5fy— iGosport. 

s  One  of  the  lower  Reaches  in  the  River,  where  merchantmeo  frequently  wait,  when  tht  win^i 
foul,  the  turn  ef  the  tide. 
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Goune  I  cftii  taVe  Is  to  try  jroa  by  a  re- 
gular  court-martial.'—*  I  hope  not,  sir/ 
says  I ;  '  rather  you*d  punish  me  aboard, 
i*  you  please.'— Ho wsomever,  you  know, 
there  was  never  no  use  in  palavering,  for 
his  mind  was  made  up ;  and  he  was  as 
good  as  his  word,  for,  as  he  never  broke 
it  with  no.  man,  by  the  return  o*  post  I 
was  ordered  for  triaL 

'<  Well,  you  know,  just  as  I  was  rig- 
ged, and  ready  for  tlie  'fray  the  morn  o* 
the  trial,  and  taking  a  bit  of  a  squint  out 
o'  the  after-gunroom-port,  off  goes  a  gun 
'board  the  BUhft^  as  the  bell  strikes  eight. 
Thinks!  to  myself, '  come  what  will,  Mr 
Sam,  they  can't  say  you  havn*t  made  a 
bit  of  a  noise  in  the  world ;  foe,  you  see, 
'twas  the  BUly  repeating  the  court-mar- 
tial signal  aboard  the  Gladiator  in  the 
'harbour. 

**  There  was—*  man  the  pinnace,*  and 
send  me  aboard  her,  just  like  a  lord  o' 
the  land,  with  the  second  leaftennant,  a 
midshipman,  the  master-'t-arm,  three 
Jolly  marines,  with  belts  and  bagnets 
shipped,  two  sitting  aside  in  the  stam- 


as  basy  as  a  devillH « gale V  wM» over. 
hauling  a  parcel  o*  papers,  belovr  at  Che 
bottom. 

'*WeIl,  as  soon  as  this  mm-looldiig 
fellow  ill  black  Tthe  ju^e  of  advicd^  "*  as 
they  called  him)  was  roidy  to  lay  down 
the  law,  up  the  wkele  on  *em  gets,  Bible 
in-hand,  and  tams-to  to  swear  (matteriBg 
together  like  a  parcel  of  methody  par« 
sons,)  to  sarve  out  justice  alikc^  both  to 
man  and  to  messmate* 

<*  There  was  tiie  skipper,*  itandiag 
in  the  commodore's  wake  {Ua  as  be  was 
parsecutor,  you  see,  he'd  to  reg'lariy 
stand  to  what  he  said ;)  and  nobly  tl|e 
poor  fellow  behaved,  for  never  a  question 
he  asked  more  of  a  witness  nor  was  ne- 
cessary to  clinch  the  consarn.  Well,  you 
know,  as  I  was  going  to  leeward  as  fiist 
as  a  hay- stack  afloat,  I  takes  the  advice 
of  one  o'  the  captains,  and  axes  no  more 
o'  your  traverse-sailing  ^  questions ;  for, 
d — n  it,  you  see,  they  did  me  more  barm 
nor  enough.  So,  as  soon  as  the  skipper's 
palaver  was  over,  there  was,  *  pall  the 
capstem,'  and  clear  the  court,  till  the 


sheets  abaft,  and  one  in  the  bow  facing  judge  of  advice  draws  up  a  paper  for  a 

-aft,  just  like  a  figure-head  shipped  the  fellow,  throwing  karector  and  all  upon 

wrong  way.  the  merry  o'  the  court.  Well,  you  know, 

'*  Well,  as  soon  as  I  gets  aboard  the  as  soo-i  as  he  reads  it  aloud,  and  both  the 

'GtadiatoTf  with  her  Jack  at  the  peak,'  on-  first  leaftennant  and  skipper  corned  for- 


ly  waiting  for  the  members  to  muster,  I 
was  clapt  under  the  charge  of  a  chap  as 
<they  calls  the  proviky-martial.^ 

**  There  was  <  the  devil  to  pay,  and  no 
.^pitch  hot  !*— piping  the  side  for  the  skip- 
pers, and  the  guard  presenting  arms  to 
them  as  fost  as  they  came  off  in  their 
barges.  1  never  seed  so  many  swabs^  on 
■  a  deck  in  my  day. 

**  Howsomever,as  the  bell  strikes  two,^ 
■down  they  dives,  to  take  their  stations  at 
the  court-martial  table  in  the  cabin.  Well, 
as  soon  as  they  was  ready  to  open  their 
fire,  they  rings  a  bell,  when  m  I  comes, 
under  reg'lar  convoy  of  two  armed  craft 
(for  there  was  a  royal,  with  a  bagnet  in 
bis  fist,  on  my  larboard  beam),  and  the 
gproviky- martial,  rigged  out  in  a  cocked- 
hat  athwart  ship,  with  a  sword  drawn 
>over  his  shoulder,  stuck  on  my  starboard, 
as  a  stiff  as  midshipman. 

"  The  commodore  ®  o'  the  court  was 
moored  at  the  top  o'  tlie  table,  the  rest 
..-o*  the  skippers  facing  each  other  in  two 
•regular  lines,  in  the  order  o'  battle ;  and 
■a  little  lawyer-looking  chap,  with  a  face 
-like  a  bladder  hauled  over  a  wig-block, 


'ard  to  say  a  few  words  in  my  fovour, 
there  was  tarn,  out  again  for  a  bends  till 
tliey  settles  the  sentence;  when  m  1 
comes,  to  hear,  as  I  thought,  my  nnfor- 
t'nate  fate. 

**  As  soon  as  I  enters  the  csbiii,  and 
sees  the  commodore  and  oqitains  o'the 
court,  looking  as  fierce  and  as  black  «s 
the  d — 1  in  a  blaze,  every  man  on  -'em 
with  their  gold- laced  sempen  reg'lariy 
shipped,  some  '  athwart  ship,'  and  some 
*  fore-and-aft,'  says  I  to  myself  '  the 
game's  all  up  with  you,  Sam  !'-7-4hat*sthe 
yard-arm  signal,  as  sure  as  a  gun !— (for, 
you  see,  'twas  only  a  fortnight  afore  I  was 
prest,  I  happened  to  put  into  Old  Bail^- 
bay,  as  the  judge  was  clapping  on  his  cap 
to  condemn  an  unfortunate  fellow  to 
death ;)  so,  in  course,  I  thinks  Ibis  ship- 
ping of  scrapers  was  the  sim'lar  signal. 
Howsomever,  you  see,  I  was  ahead  o'  my 
reck'ning;  but,  instead  of  going  round 
the  fleet,  1  was  sentenced  to  one  hundred 
lashes  aboard  my  own  ship !  No,  no ; 
none  o'  your  court-martials  for  JtuA  !  If 
so  be  as  I'd  a*  gammoned  the  skipper  to 
a'  settled  the  score  at  once,  and  sarved 


1  Royal  fVi//Mm->the  flag-ship  at  Spitliead. 

'  A  union-jack  flying  at  the  peak  is  the  signal  for  a  court-martial  sitting. 


^  l*rovost-martial. 

*  Swabs  (epaulets).  5  Two  bells— nine  o'clock. 

*»  I  resident.  7  Judge-advocate. 

'  ••  The  skipper :"  J<icA*'*  constant  phrase  for  his  own  captaiiu 


See  Naval  Awokaliu. 
9  Cross-ciamiBstion. 
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me  oot  himseH^  I'd  a^napped  no  more  nor 
fonr  doaen  at  the  outside  1** 

We  should  like  to  see  Mr  Wilber- 
force's  face,  wh3e  reading  the  above 
extract.  Mr  Wilberforce^  innis  younger 
days>  (we  are  his  juniors  b^  about  a 
lustre,)  had  the  most  exquisite  per- 
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smash  among  the  Methq^y  paraoiu. 
Nothing  for  ik,  if  we  wish  to  preaerre 
UKHrality  immaculate,  and  religion  or- 
thodox, but  to  dismande  the  mivy  of 
Eneland,  and  to  change  the  first  lettef 
of  tne  word  Sailor  into  the  subsequent 
one  in  the  alphabet  Make  foel  of  the 


ception  and  power  of  the  ludicrous  of    fleet,  and  convert  all  its  sheet-anchors 
an^  man  we  ever  counted  the  midnight     into  iron-staunchels  for  Tabernacles. 


chimes  with  over  a  flowing  bowl.  He 
never  was  a  hard  drinker,  but  *'  wi' 
just  a  drappie  in  his  ee,"  what  a 
bbon  companion  among  the  small 
hours!  As  a  mime,  Mathews  is  a 
joke  to  him — and  one  of  his  very  best 
things,  was  an  imitation  of  a  tar 
sporting  chaplain.  We  fear  all  his 
mimicry — at  least  of  that  kind— has 
been  at  an  end  ever  since  he  first  head- 
ed the  Saints  in  St  Stephen's.  But 
although  the  mortal  instruments  have 
been  called  on  for  other  exhibitions. 


Let  Tate  and  Brady  supplant  Dibdin, 
till  the  consummation  of  the  ruin  of  the 
wooden-walls*  Let  all  the  canvass  of 
the  Fleet  be  sewed  up  into  tents  for 
itinerant  field-preachers,  and  the 
Standard  of  England  be  struck,  to 
float  over  some  bawling  seer  ptophe» 
sying  the  downfal  of  our  empire  of 
land  and  sea.  But  till  then,  let  Jade 
dance  his  hornpipe — and  Naval 
Sketches  flourish. 

We  are  great  admirers  of  Mr  Wil- 
bcrforce  now—- as  we  were  forty  years 


the  genius  must  still  be  there,  asleep  stgo — but  although  we  are  so,  we  do 
and  snoring  mayhap,  but  not  extinct,  not  on  that  account  despise,  detest,  ab- 
What  it  must  have  cost  such  a  man  to    hor,  execrate  the  many  hundred  British 


keep  down  the  laughing  devil !  Even 
now,  what  inward  convulsions  must 
his  ksen  sense  of  the  hideously  absurd 
have  inflicted  on  his  diaphragm,  when 
noticing  the  aspects  of  the  righteous 
over-much  elongated  at  love-feasts, 
glistening  with  ungodly  dew,  eyes 
upturned,  and  long  lank  black  hair 
overshadowing  their  half-heavenly, 
half-earthly  twinklings  of  imperfect 
r^eneration  !  We  defy  any  man  to  kill 
within  him  the  sense  of  tne  ludicrous. 
It  has  been  seen  to  burst  forth  even 
on  the  scaffold,  and  on  the  peaceful 
death-bed,  with  mahogany  posts  and 
damask ^ur tains.  Do  the  Saints  in  ge- 
neral keep  their  gravity  when  looking 
on  sanctified  sailors  ?  And,  pray,  what 
do  they  think  of  Jack's  pastimes,  even 
of  a  more  innocent  complexion  ?  Do 
they  ever  criticise  him  when  he  is  dan- 
cing a  hornpipe?  What  steps!  His 
heels  chucking  his  hinder-parts  under 
the  chin,  then  pattering  along  the 
floor  with  upturn^  toes,  till  he  reaches 
the  line  of  ladies,  then  whisk  round, 
with  a  handy-clap  on  each  sinewy 
thigh,  and  away  back  to  the  starting 
chalk-line,  in  a  shuffling  fandango! 
Ought  all  this  carnal  exhibition  of 
Jack's  incomparable  agility  to  be  pro-' 
hibited  under  pain  of  eternal  damna- 
tion ?  Be  it  so.  Pray,  what  are  to  be 
his  amusements  ?  Every  man  in  the 
fleet  cannot  teach  a  Sunday-school. 
Malthus  won't  let  them  all  marry— 
and  the  press-gang  in  war  time  plays 


merchants,  connected  as  proprietors,, 
and  in  other  rdbtions,  with  the  West- 
Indian  colonies.  One  half  of  them,  at 
the  least,  are  as  good  men  and  as  good 
Christians  as  Mr  Wilberforce — one- 
fourth  worse,  and  the  other  fourth 
better.  We  have  been  at  some  pains 
making  this  computation  from  a  vast 
body  of  intricate  data.  But  how  the 
people  of  this  island  allow  themselves' 
to  be  led  by  the  nose  and  the  ears  f 
We  have,  we  fear,  readers  who  will 
look  upon  the  few  bygone  paragraphs- 
as  little  less  than  blasphemy.  But 
the  Saints  are  all  mere  mortal  men ; 
and  just  ask  yourselves,  our  dear  read* 
ers — what  is  the  price  of  East-India 
sugar  ?  Ay,  there  s  the  rub.  And  fl- 
nally,  and  to  conclude, — grant  that 
our  language  has  been  brutal,  and  that 
you  as  men  ought  to  give  up  the  Ma* 
gazine — then  ought  not  Wilberforce,.- 
Stephen,  M^Aulay,  and  a  hundred 
others,  saints  and  sinners,  when  con* 
victed  of  brutality  a  thousand-fold 
greater,  not  only  to  give  up  the  Ma« 
gazine,  but  the  ghost  ? 

We  are  rather  at  a  loss  to  know' 
why   we    have   so    unceremoniously 
lugged  in  Mr  Wilberforce  by  the  head 
and  shoulders.  But  now  that  he  is  in^ 
in  for  a  penny  in  for  a  pound.    So  let 
us  ask  liim  one  question.    Good  Mr 
Wilberforce,  suppose  your  father  had 
been  a  West  Indian  planter,  and  tibat 
you  thought  him,  and  had  reason  to-^ 
think  him,  a  good  man ;  Suppose  you 
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were  Tounelf  a  West  Indim  planter, 
and  altlioiigh  not  qoite  lo  pious  as 
you  now  aie^  still,  as  men  go,  pretty 
pious,  and,  on  the  whole,  sn  honest 
man :  Suppose  farther,  that  you  had, 
psrdy  from  humanity,  partly  from 
self-interest,  done  ail  you  could 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  your 
slaTcs,  not  having  been  able  to  sell 
them  and  your  estates  to  advantage, 
and  from  the  evil  whisperings  of  Uie 
old  man,  being  unwilling  to  set  them 
all  free,  to  the  beggary  of  yourself  and 
family — ^What  would  yon  think  of  any 
person  of  the  name  of  Wilberforce,  or 
Stephen,  or  M'Aulay,  your  name  be- 
ing something  else,  who  should  fall 
foul  of  you  with  every  month-missile 
he  could  fline,  and  load  vou  with 
charges  of  robbery^  cruelty,  and  mur- 
der ?  And  what  if  you  showed  him 
some  hundreds  of  those  you  were  every 
day  robbing  and  murdering  all  alive 
and  happy,  and  challenged  him  to 
dance  a  dance,  or  sing  a  song,  or  sleep 
at  a  sermon,  with  any  one  of  those  lol^ 
bed  and  murdered  slaves,  and  that  still 
he  should  roar  out  robbery  and  mur- 
der, and  swear  by  all  the  gods,  that  he 
knew  the  whole  black  population  to  be 
daily,  hourly,  kicked,  beaten,  lashed, 
ravished,  and  put  to  death  in  lingering 
torments, — ^what,  we  ask,  would  you, 
Mr  Williams,  think  of  tbe  said  Mr 
"Wilberforce  ?  W^e  shall  wait  till  next 
month  for  your  reply. 

We  have  "  spun  a  lonj^  yarn"  quite 
unexpectedly,  and  as  off-band  as  any 
sailor  on  his  night-watch.  So  let  us 
make  amends  to  the  yawning  reader, 
by  another  screed  from  the  Skipper. 

**  SAINTS  AT  SEA. 


Aaval  Sk-ctek-BtMik. 


it 


A  Galley  Story, 


"  « Why,  boys,  you're  all  as  down  in 
the  mouth  as  a  parcel  of  Jews  disap- 
ptnted  o*pay-d&y,*  says  a  talkative  top- 
man,  one  night,  to  a  part  of  the  watch, 
wIjo  were  rolling  aboard  of  each  other  as 
they  sullenly  paced  the  lee- gangway  with 
their  hands  in  their  beckets.  '  One 
would  think,'  he  continued,  *  you  were 
all  on  six- water  grog  for  the  cnice.*— 
*  Come,  blaze  away.  Bill,*  says  another, 


CMothp 

'  tip  OS  a  Mave ;  see  if  fM  en  pal  alttto 
life  ina  fellow,  for  Vm  tired  of  this  sort 
of  ftin ;  this  is'  btodcading  T^km^^  fa 
earnest.  —-Why,  d— n  it,  'twasoolj  fhrlsit 
time  the  ship  was  in  Malta,  when  I  esfiiod 
captain's  portmanter  ashore^  I  overhsan 
a  lady  axing  the  skipper  himself  if  It 
wasn't  a  mutinously  sort  of  life ;  and  I  am 
d^-d  if  he  didn't  say  that  it  wn  /  tfaongb* 
had  any  o*  we  made  the  similar  answer* 
I  suspects  we'd  a'got  more  IJslBS.BOC 
coppers.  But  it's  the  way  of  tiM  world 
all  over.'— <  Well  done,  Blue-devil-llick,* 
says  a  third, '  growling  for  ever.  Ton*ra 
just  the  fit  fellow  to  have  sailed  in  that 
psalm-singing  ship  as  Isarved  in.  Come^ 
let's  down  in  the  waist,  and  I'll  give  yon 
a  touch  of  her;*  when,  alter  following 
them  to  the  <  for&Jiatcfaway,*  be  thus 
began : — '  Well,  jroa  know,  a'ter  I  shipe 
in  the  JflUiam  and  Mary,  West-Ingee-man, 
one  o'  your  reguhur  Liverpool  nmnera^  as 
was  waiting  for  a  wind  in  the  Cove  of 
Cork,  I  goes  ashore  one  nighty  for  a  bit 
of  a  spree,  to  one  o*  your  **  Holy-ground** 
hops ;  and,  just  as  I'd  opened  the  baU 
with  a  blowen,  and  tippiqg  the  shields  in 
a  reel,  in  comes  a  larking  leaftennanC,with 
five  or  six  lubberly  lobsters,  rigg'd  out 
alike  in  jackets  and  trowsers.  Well,  they 
passes  at  first  for  some  o*  your  regular 
crusers,  no  one  never  suspecting  as  how 
they  was  under  false  colours,  or,  more- 
over, a  parcel  of  kidnapping  pirates  ;  for 
the  first  thing,  you  see,  the  leaftennant 
does,  was  to  sing  out  a  lilt  of  his  own* 
and  to  foot  it  an*ay  like  a  r^gu^ff  pin- 
ter.3 

"  *  Well,  you  know,  as  he  was  most 
flush  of  the  dibs  at  the  time,  he  stands 
the  score,  and  sows-up  myself  and  the 
piper ;  when,  after  a  little  palaver  or  so^ 
he  sends  me  clean  oat  of  the  roost  a  reeU 
ing  in  earnest.  This  was  a  job  for  the 
jollies  to  take  me  in  tow,  and  lug  me  aloag 
them  thundering  cliffs  to  the  beadi ;  fbr 
though  I  was  fost  by  the  nose^  I  was 
yawing  about  like  a  ship  what  had  bndce 
from  her  sheer  in  a  tidesway.  Well,  as 
soon  as  we  reaches  the  boat,  they  bandies 
me  in  like  a  quarter  of  beef^  and  a*ter  we 
fetches  the  frigate,  they  whips  me  right 
out  like  another.  In  coarse,  that  va^bSt, 
*  IM  too  many  cloths  in  the  wind'^  to 
know  where  1  was ;  but,  as  soon  as  I  esme 
to  royseU^  I  diskivered  my  fiUe  was  fixed. 
Well,  there  i  was,  a  pressed  maa  in  the 
mom ;  *  Jammed  like  Jackson*—'  hard 
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ii|i  ID  a  clineht  and  never  a  knife  to  cat 
the  teasing;*  so  I  makes  up  my  mind  for 
tlie  worst,  and  bad  was  the  best^  for  I'm 
htow'd  but  the  frigate  was  more  like  a 
m^hody  chapel  i^oat  nor  one  of  his 
Majesty's  ships.   There  was  the  captain, 
would  puzzle  the  devil  himself  to  know 
what  he  was ;  he  was  sometimes  a  sanc- 
tificator,    and  sometunes  one   o'  your 
smart-un's ;  a  chap  that  could  serve  out 
a  sarment  a  Sunday,  and  four  or  five 
dozen  a  Monday ;  and  then,  perhaps,  for 
a  couple  of  months,  when  a  freak  of  the 
skipper  went  oS,  and  fit  of  the  parsen 
com'd  on,  there  was  a  spell  with  the 
cat  for  the  cruc&    Well,  howsomever, 
you  know,  he  makes,  as  they  call  it,  a 
parcel  of  convicts  ^  aboard— ay,  as  gciod 
as  one-third  of  the  crew,  'sides  the  second 
leaftennant,  his  coxen,  and  clerk.  There 
was  these  psalm-singing  beggars,  with 
their  hair  as  straight  as  a  die,  and  their 
ways,  aye,  as  crooked  as  a  '*  snake  on  a 
stay,"  going  from  mess  to  mess  on  the 
'twixt-decks,  sarving  out  tracks  as  they 
tarm  *em— your  die-away  speeches,  you 
know— your  *  Repentance  made  easy,' 
and  the  like  of  such  lubberly  trash.  Watch 
or  no  watch,  a  fellow'd  never  no  rest  for 
his  body  or  soul,  these  jameymen  parsons 
so  bothered  them  both.    I  remember, 
one  day,  as  T  was  taking  a  caulk^  on  my 
chest  in  the  berth,  who  should  come  for- 
ward, you  know,  but  the  captain's  coxen. 
'  Well,*  says  he,  giving  me  a  shake  o'  the 
shoulder,  *  tSem,'  says  he,  <  rise,  my  man, 
'tis  time  afore  this  you'd  a  co/Z.'— '  Why 
d— -n  it,'  says  I,  <  it's  my  watch  below !' 
-*-*  Watch  below !'  says  he,  turning  up 
his  eyes  like  a  lady  in  love,  '  ah,  Sam  ! 
'tis  dme  yOn  should  think  of  your  watch 
above.'  Well>  I'm  blow'dif  I  knew  what 
the  fellow  was  at,  so  I  lets  him  go  on  for 
awhile.     Wlien, '  Sam,'  says  he,  looking 
me  straight  in  the  face,  *  you're  sure  to 
be  damn'd  for  your  sins.'—'  The  devil  1 
am,  who  told  you  ?'  says  I—'  I  tells  yon,' 
says  he, '  unless  you  gets  (let's  see,  what 
was  the  word),  unless  you  gets— you  gets 
—I  have  him— you  gets— Re— Re-jen- 
ny-rated,*  says  he. — 'What  ship's  *Aa*^ 
get  rated  what  f*  says  L— *  Bom'd  all 
over  again,'  says  he.—*  What,  tarn  a  fel- 
low into  TwiceUddV^  says  I. — *  Aye, 
and  tarn  from  your  sins,'  says  he.— So, 


toahorten  the  matter, sayi  I,  <  I  teU yon 
what  it  ifl^  Mr  Ck>zen,  every  man  to  his 
station—"  the  eook^o  the  fore^sheet;" 
you  may  be  a  very  good  hand  at  the  helm 
—but  a  precious  poor  pilot  for  heaven. 
You're  out  of  your  latitude  now ;  keep 
within  soundings,'  says  I,  <  and  talk  like 
a  sensible  man;  when  its  comfort  I 
wants,  'tis  not  to  the  likes  of  such  fellows 
as  you  that  I'll  seek ;  I'll  look  to  the 
log-book  aloft;  so  **  brace  up  and  haul 
aft,"  and  no  more  of  your  preaching,* 
says  I.  Well,  I  silenced  his  fire,  for  he 
never  came  near  me  agam. 

<*  But  this  was  a  trifle  to  some  of 
theur  tricks.— Why,  bless  your  hearts, 
they  used  to  practise  the  psalms  in  the 
store-rooms,  and  join  reg'lar  coal-box  * 
as  they  sung  'em  aloud   on  a  Sunday. 
It's  as  true  as  I'm  here ;  but  this  wasn't 
the  worst  of  it  neither,  for  all  the  work 
fell  on  the  *  Good  men'  ^  aboard ;  and  the 
topmasts  might  go  over  the  side,  afore 
one  of  those  methody  chaps  would  clap 
on  a  clewline.     Then,  as  for  coming  to 
bo^  I'm  sartain  one-half  of  'em  would 
have  thought  it  a  sin  to  have  stuck  to 
their  guns.     They  were  even  too  lazy  to 
go  for  their  grub.     Why,  the  whole  o' 
the  ship's  company  went  without  break- 
fast one  mom,  'kase  a  parcel  of  these 
straight-haired,  double-laced  fellows  (the 
ship's  cook  as  bad  as  the  best  on  'em) 
thought  proper  to  'pound*  the  gospel  in- 
stead of  the  cocoa.  ^    Howsomever,  it 
didn't  happen  again,  though  these  hip- 
percrodile  ^  rigs,  as  they  call  'em,  flew 
through  the  frigate  like  wild -fire,  till  at 
last  she  was  no  better  nor  a  reg'lar-built 
hell  afloat.     There  was  the  first  leaften- 
nant  and  skipper  for  ever  a  snarling ;  for 
Billi/  was  blue  to  the  bone,  and  too  much 
of  a  man  to  bear-up  for  a  parson.     But 
the  skipper  and  second  leaftennant  was 
as  thick  as  three  in  a  bed:  what  one 
would  say,  t'other  would  swear  to :  the 
queerest  notions  would  come  into  their 
heads,  for  they  were  a  pair  of  the  most 
suspidousest  men  as  ever  was  bom'd. 

"  I  shall  never  forget  one  day,  when 
the  second  leaftennant  had  charge  o'  the 
watch ;  I  goes  aft,  just  to  ax  for  a  pot  o' 
water  to  make  a  mess  o'  Ge-ografy^ 
afore  I  went  to  relieve  the  weather- 
wheel,  ^  when  he  takes  it  into  's  head  I 


»  Convicte— ccmvertg.  ......  ,      „  , 

»  Caulk—to  sleep  upon  deck,  or  lie  down  with  their  dothcs  on,  is  called  a  caulk. 

«  Twicelaid :  Old  rope  re-manufactured  anew.  3  Ctwi^ftar— chonw. 

5  A  nautical  designauon  for  hard-working  willing  seamen.  ^  ........     .^  * 

c  The  cocoa,  on  bo«d  a  man-of-war,  is  pounded  the  previous  day  to  its  bring  boiled  for  breakfast, 
by  one  of  the  messes,  each  mess  taking  this  duty  in  turn.  7  Hypocritical. 

8  G»4Mrrafy— a  sort  of  beverage  made  by  seamen  out  of  burnt  biscuit  boiled  in  water. 
»  The  man  who  steers  the  ship,  and  who  stands  at  the  weather-side  of  the  wheel. 
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was  drunk— there  he  wm  for  all  the 
world  like  one  o'  your  figures  on  the 
rudder-head  of  a  Dutchman's  dogger, 
stuck  on  a  carronade-slide,  with  a  track 
in  one  hand,  and  a  trumpet  in  t'other. 

**  Well,  howsomever,  says  I,  taking 
off  my  hat  at  the  time,  as  I  nears  him, 
<  Pot  o'  water,  i'  you  please,  sur,'  says  I : 
well,  there  never  was  no  answer  till  I 
axes  him  louder  and  louder  three  or  four 
thnes ;  when  all  of  a  sudden,  lifting  his 
eyes  what  were  staring  clean  out  of  his 
head,  firom  the  book  he  was  reading,  and 
grinning  his  teeth  like  a  laughing  lenah, 
he  diles  the  trumpet  slap  in  my  face, 
noghig  out  like  a  new-one,—'  Wiper, 
away!  wiper,  away!  the  wicked  spirit's 
wUhm  you  !'-*Blay  I  neyer  see  light  if  I 
tasted  a  drop  o'  my  grog  that  day,  for  I 
gave  the  whole  o'  my  allowance  to  one 
of  the  topmen  for  making  me  a  duck-pair 
of  mustering  trowsers:  no,  not  all  I 
could  say  could  make  him  believe  I  was 
sober;  so  he  sings  out,  you  know,  for 
the  master-'t-arms,  and  orders  me  both 


top-gallant-yardt,  and  emtf  oiw  ott  iMk 
OS  would  go ;  down  he  flies  to  tbm  gam^ 
room,  seizes  a  pistol,  and  blowi  ont  Mb 
brains;'  and  though,  when  alit^  htt4 
never  a  laugh  on  his  phii,  wooM  yoa  be- 
lieve it,  when  dead,  there  was  a  gin  ea 
his  £ice,  as  much  as  to  aaj  lie'd  ben 
mocking  us  all,  as  well  at  hit 
There's  a  precious  end  for  a 
tor!' 

**  This  acount  of  the  fonatk 
which,  we  regret  to  say,  were  pliiyed  on 
board  of  one  of  our  men-of*wv,  tbaoA 
rehited  in  the  droll  language  of  Jaekphf 
nevertheless,  fiuthful  as  to  foetSL  Fv- 
haps  as  good  a  moral  may  be  coUeeted 
from  his  <  sfumt'  as  m^ht  be  conveyed  b 
a  strain  more  serious  or  didactic'* 

We  never  willingly  ^ve  c^Bmce  to 
any  one  sole  single  individudiy  Cluii- 
tian  or  Whig,-»but  now  and  thai 
'tis  impossible  to  help  it.  Hitherto  we 
have  seldom  spoken  of  the  British  na- 
vy, except  in  general  terms  of  admi- 


legs  in  limbo,  fbr  contempt,  as  he  caUs  '^^^'^^  9^.*^  gl^nous  and  unconquer. 
it  Well,  there  I  was,  hard-and-fest,  for  J^e  SP^^'  i  »'  ^^  numhar  among  am 
a  fortnight,  ground-tackle  down,  with  a    fnends  but  few  naval  mean;  and 


cable  each  way ;  though  'twas  hard,  to 
be  sure,  an  innocent  fellow  should  be 
shov'd  into  irons  just  for  the  freaks  of  a 
sanctificator.  Howsomever,  as  there  was 
eight  or  ten  more  of  us  lock'd  by  the 
legs,  the  duty  looked  shy  in  the  ship ;  for, 
as  Pat  says,  all  the  best  hands  aboard 
were  fast  by  the/eet.  Well,  'twas  all  very 
well  till  we  comes  into  port,  and  the  day 
was  fixed  for  sarving  out  slops.  *  The 
hands  at  seven-bells  was  turned  up  as 
usual,  when,  just  as  Fill-garlic,  with  the 
rest  o*  the  prisoneers,  was  ready  for 
'  preachy  or  floggy,'  and  the  captain  about 
to  muster  my  name,  the  second  leaften- 
nant  all  on'a  sudden  starts  for'ard,and  sajrs 
to  the  captain—'  Now  do  you  hear  'em, 
the  d'ciples  of  Satin  ?  Now  do  yon  hear 
'em  ?*  though  there  wasn't  as  much  as  a 
whisper  to  be  heard  at  the  time  fore  and 
aft.  Well,  you  know,  the  captain  sees 
there  was  some'at  amiss,  so  the  hands 
were  piped  down,  and  punishment  put 
off,  for  the  man  was  as  mad  as  any  chap 
in  St  Luke's.  Well,  about  two  or  three 
moms  after  this,  just  as  the  decks  were 
dried  up,  and  hammocks  all  stowed  in 
the  netting,  up  he  comes,  rigg'd  out  to 
the  nines  in  white  silk  stockings,  breeks, 
and  buckles  in  his  shoes,  all  ready  to  go 
ashore  to  a  ball,  as  he  said  :  but  'twas  a 
ball  of  a  differrwit  mould  what  he  meant ; 
for,  just  as  the  bands  were  turned  up,  up 


they  are  fighting  rather  than  writiiig 
men.  But  we  intend  to  make  a  ven- 
ture, and  give  articles  about  the  Flee^ 
They  may  show  ignorance  of  many 
things  familiar  to  the  British  seaman^ 
but  they  shall  show  no  ignorance  of 
his  humanity,  his  courage^  and  Us 
patriotism  ?  We  even  now  put  forth, 
in  a  conclusion  too  long  perhaps  ddJay- 
ed,  a  few  words  conceminff  that  dl»- 
cipline,  which  the  sons  ra  the  ocean 
have  chosen  for  themseives,  and  under 
which  they  fought  and  triumphed— 
we  shall  not  say  how  much  rarlher 
back — ^but  from  Blake  to  Br6ke* 

A  hundred  questions  rdative  to  the 
navy  crowd  upon  us  fbr  discission, 
and  we  are  grieved  to  the  heart  to  he 
informed  thatwc  are  nowprndtitely 
enditing  an  additional  halt  sheet  to 
Maga ;  so  wo  must,  however  unwil- 
lingly, approach  to  Finis.  The  svs- 
tem  of  impressment  we  would* fidn 
touch  upon — and  discipline  in  all  its 
branches.  On  these  sulgects  our  au- 
thor speaks  most  sensibly  ;  and  we  are 
sorry  that  we  cannot  quote  entire  iihe 
first  chapter  of  his  second  vdnme. 
He  is  no  thin-skinned  sentimentalist^ 
sighing  forth  a  code  of  lenient  laws  finr 
those  delicate  and  consumptive  crea- 
tures, the  mariners  of  England*    Let 


»  Jack's  familiar  phrase  for  punishment. 
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him  open  his  mouth  at  a  Whig  meet- 
ing on  the  subject,  and  the  blues  will 
cough  him  down  with  hisses  as  a  per- 
fect barbarian.  Yetwe  believe  him  to  be 
as  brave  and  humaneaman  as  ever  leapt 
overboard  to  save  a  powder-moidcev ; 
ay^  the  Captain  would  dash  over  the 
gun  wale,  we  warrant  him,  to  save  thelife 
of  the  most  des^cable  devil  in  the  ship, 
when  many  a  saint  would  content  him- 
self with  ejaculating  a  long-winded 
prayer.  Sensibility  is  a  word  we  hold  in 
especial  abhorrence,  for  it  characterizes 
the  souls  of  passive  slaves.    Nothing 
so  cherishes  bEise  sensibility  as  prayer. 
There  is  indeed  a  land  of  prayer  which 
brings  down  from  heaven  power  and 
glory  to  the  souls  of  our  feeble  race. 
But  whatwe  now  speak  of  is  the  base  de- 
sertion of  a  man's  mind  from  this  earth 
andiisdanffersiohe&Yen  in  ejaculations 
— ^when  aU  laws,  human  and  divine^— 
that  is  to  say,  all  impulses  of  an  unde* 
based  nature,  and  all  commands  from 
God,  should  drive  him  in  silence,  and 
without  more  than  a  look  upwards,  to 
devote  himself,  if  so  it  must  be,  for  the 
salvation  of  any  one  wretch  framed 
in  the  same  image,  dressed  in  the  same 
rig,  pressed  by  the  same  gang,  swing- 
ing in  the  same  hammock,  intoxicated 
with  the  same  grog,  dancing  at  the 
same  hopping  shop,  flogged  by  the 
tails  of  the  same  cat,  destined  to  be 
pensioned  by  the  same  government, 
to  get  grey  and  glorious  in  the  same 
Greenwich,  and. if  not  to  rot  in  the 
same  grave, — jret  what  matters  it,  and 
where  is  the  difierence  to  lie  cheek-bv- 
jowl,  although  a  few  roods  apart,  alike 
forgotten  in  the  same  burial-ground ! 
One  of  the  most  judicious  chapters  in 
thes^  volumes  is,  as  we  have  said,  on  the 
subject  of  Discipline.  It  does  not  enter 
much  into  details,  but  contains  the  es- 
sence of  the  experience  of  one  who,  we 
have  no  doubt,  is  a  gallant,  humane, 
firm,  and  inteUigent  officer.  With  re« 
spect  to  punishments,  in  general, we  see 
no  reason  why  landsmen,like  ourselves, 
should  be  unable  to  form  a  rational 
judgment.    It  is  the  fashion  of  the 
day  to  represent  fear,  in  all  its  shapes, 
as  ineffectual  to  repress  disorder,  in- 
subordination, vice,  or   crime.    All 
knowledge,  all  observation,  lead  to  a 
totally  different  conclusion.   Wicked- 
ness is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  inse- 
parable from  suffering ;  and  pain  and 
privation,  as  they  are  terrible  in  en- 
durance, so  are  they  terrible  in  fore- 
thought. All  sensitive  beings,  who  arc 


also  endowed  with  reason,  will  be  an- 
xious to  avoid  miisery ;  and  if  they 
know,  as  certainly  as  that  they  have 
backs,  that  these  backs  will  be  scari* 
fied  if  they  conduct  themselves  in  a 
certain  way,  most  assuredly  that  know* 
ledge  will  senerally  deter  them  from 
acting  in  that  way,  and  ^dace  them 
almost  in  a  necessity  of  acting  accord- 
ing to  required  nuan.    Corpcnral  pu- 
nishment is  far  from  being  ^gnified ; 
it  is  always  d^^rading.    But  Ui^  dis- 
grace is  not  necessarily,  and  in  all  dr- 
cumstanoes,  a  deep,  festering,  or  in- 
curable wound.    Some  spirits  there 
doubtless  are,  who  are  insensible  to 
the  shame  of  sin,  and  yet  all  alive  to 
the  shame  of  punishment;  so  that, 
now  and  then,  a^  flogged  mutineer 
may  wish  to  blow  lip  the  ship,  or  leap 
into  a  drowning  death.  That  is  a  spe- 
cies of  sullen  or  ferocious  pride,  with 
which  we  have,  we  confess,  little  sym- 
pathy ;  and,  instead  of  the  cat  o'  nine 
tails,  such  a  culprit  should  be  run  up 
to  the  yard-arm.    But  the  generality 
of  mankind  are  not  heroes  of  that 
class;   and  although  they  may  not 
flinch  during  a  flogging,  will  flinch  at 
the  bare  idea  of  one.  They  would  ra- 
ther not — they  would  beg  to  be  ex- 
cused—-and  that  peculiar  breed  of  cats 
that  live  on  shipboard,  and  that  have 
not  only  nine  hves,  like  their  feline 
brethren  on  shore,  but  likewise  nine 
tails,  are,  except  in  a  gale  of  wind, 
fully  more  useful  than  the  chaplain. 
It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose,  that 
the  tails  of  a  cat  leave  an  indelible 
stigma,  like  that  of  the  branding-iron. 
You  cannot  see  it  through  the  clothes^ 
and  Polly  don't  mind  it    Many  a 
good  seaman  is  tattooed  in  that  style, 
and  not  a  whit  the  worse  either  for 
show  or  service.    But  admitting  that 
the  cat  may  cut  occasionally  too  near 
die  heart  of  an  honest  fellow— consi- 
der how  rarely  that  happens ;  and  that, 
in  a  thousand  cases  out  of  a  thousand 
and  five,  Felis  whips  the  offending 
Adam  out  of  an  unconscionable  sitiner. 
Punishment  without  pain  and  without 
disgrace  is  not  even  a  bugbear,— but 
an  animal  to  be  dandled  on  the  knee, 
hugged  to  the  bosom,  and  taken  at 
night  into  the  hammoidc.    We  trust, 
therefore,  that  the  cat  o'  nine  tails  will 
never  be  so  rare  as  a  male  cyprus; 
but  will  curve  her  back,  purr,  and  be 
playful,  on  the  decks  of  every  ship  in 
the  British  navy. 
The  British  navy  is  of  pretty  long 
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flag  has  Inraved  the  battle  and  the 
bi^ze."  And  was  there  flog^ng 
through  all  those  glorious  centories  ? 
Somewhat  too  much  of  it^  we  verily 
believe ;  for  the  less  the  better.  But 
did  it  break' the  naval  spirit  of  Eng« 
land  ?  Did  it  deaden  it  ?  No.  It 
kq>t  it  alive  and  kicking.    It  was  a 

Srivil^ge  of  our  seamen ;  for  although 
ogging  has  never  been  unknown  to 
our  land-forces^  it  flourished  in  its 
native  vigour  at  sea.  Among- all  their 
other  grievances^  some  of  them  too 
well-founded^  our  tars  never  included 
the  cat.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say^ 
that  it  has  always  been  with  them 
rather  a  favourite  animal.  To  be  sure^ 
they  abuse  it,  and  have  lavished  upon 
it  a  thousand  endearing  terms  of  de- 
secration. But,  depend  upon  it^  they 
like  it  in  their  hearts,  and  consider  it  a 
sine  qua  non  to  a  prosperous  voyage  or 
victorious  battle.  They  always  swear 
at  it  with  a  certain  degree  of  respect ; 
and  were  it  out  of  the  ship,  what  would 
become  of  the  one  half  of  their  jokes, 
and  the  seasoning  of  the  other  ? 


a  tail!  to  which  your  vin  wo^be» 
bad  joke,  if  it  were  not  ioiBwh  lAfrU 
er,— shouldefs  ahrnggbig  iip^  not  at 
all  in  French  fiwhion^  hut  wyingy  in^ 
a  fcNTcible  deaf-and-dumb  'la^piage^ 
*^  you  be  d-^d,"— -a  ToUmg  motioii,  tt 
if  Jack  were  uncertain  whether  «r  BOt 
he  had  yet  weighed  anchory— hnad 
back,  long  arms,  narrow  loim^  aome* 
what  light  in  die  timbcra,  and  poai* 
tively  no  posteriors, — and  lay  onvfiy 
if  ever  you  dapt  eyes  on  ni^  a  hy- 
pothec. What  does  he  care  aboiu 
flogging  ?  Just  enong^  to  prefer  keep- 
ing  his  back  warm  without  it,  aad  no 
more.  Take  him  aside,  and  aak  him 
to  sign  a  petition  to  Parliament  agiinst 
the  cat,  and  he  will  forthwith -^^iiirt 
you  all  over  with  liquid  tobaeco,  poll 
up  his  tarry  trowsers,  and  he  off  with 
a  grin  to  the  tune  of  MoB  of  Wiq^ 
ping. 

Had  flogging  been  a  griefanoem  the 
British  navy,  we  should  oftener  have 
seen  the  black  flag.  There  would  have 
been  more  Admiral  Parkers.  Pay  Jack 
his  wages  r^ularly— -give  him  good 


Such  bodily  inflictions,  as  crucify-    junk,  and  proper  aUowanoe  of  ^rog-*- 


ing,  impaling,  breaking  on  the  wheel, 
slitting  of  the  nose,  et  cetera,  et  cetera, 
are  at  once  hideous  and  inefficacious. 
Ruffians  rise  against  the  laws,  and 
there  is  not  one  sinecure  place  in  the 
whole  executive.  But  what  exaggera- 
ting and  dishonest  idiots  are  they  who 
confound  the  dreadful  agonies  of  tor- 
tured nature  with  a  little  smarting 
between  the  shoulders,  and  down  even 
to  the  rump  ?  Jack  is  himself  again 
before  Saturday  night,  and  roaring  out 
Tom  Bowling.  It  is  delightful  to  hear 
young  ladies  eloquent  against  flogging, 
or  even  old  women.  Nay,  it  is  not 
unpretty  in  the  Miss-Mollyish  mem- 
bers of  a  Seaman's  Friend  s  Society : 
but  pipe  all  hands  on  board  the  Dread- 
nought, and  not  a  voice  will  be  against 
grimalkin. 

Sailors  are  unquestionably  an  extra- 
ordinary race.  Look  on  that  fellow 
with  his  glazed  bat  in  a  position  that 
not  the  most  ingenious  man  of  tlie 
eleven  millions  now  ashore  all  over 
England  could  reduce  into  practice. 


and,  above  all  things,  little  as  it  may 
be,  let  him  see  his  prise-money'  in 
shiners,  with  his  king's  &ee  smifing  on 
him,  and  he  will  let  liis  back  take  oaie 
of  itself,  and  smile  at  a  round  doaen. 
He  will  die  at  his  gun — ^he  will  laugh 
in  mutilation  in  the  cockpit— his  cut- 
lass will  sweep  the  enemy's  deck  among 
the  blast  of  boarders — he  will  nail  the 
colours  to  the  mast — but  sfaeike  them 
never.  At  such  an  order  orHj  would 
Jack  be  a  mutineer ;  and,  if  it  must 
be  so,  then  down  with  the  "  Barly* 
to  Davy's  locker,  for  it  is  a  capacious 
one,  and  will  take  in,  with  room  to 
spare,  Groliath  and  all  her  crew,  co- 
vered with  canvass  to  her  very  sky- 
scrapers. 

Are  admirals,  commanders,  captains, 
lieutenants,  all  brute-beasts?  No- 
gentlemen  all,  or  nearly  all— 4f  •  not 
gentlemen  bom,  gentlemen  bred  by 
Neptune  and  the  Nereids.  ^Hieir  hu- 
manity may  not  be  that  of  a  WOber- 
force  or  a  Fry ;  but  what  sort  of  a 
sea-captain    would    Mr  Wilhedbree 


were  he  to  rehearse  till  doomsday, —    make,  or  ]Mrs  Fnr  either  ?     When 
only  lose  yourself  for  a  few  minutes    Jack's  legs  are  both  carried  away  by 


in  a  hopeless  speculation  on  the  name 
of  the  colour  of  his  hair, — mark,  by 
the  external  sign  on  the  absurd  ex- 
pression on  one  side  of  his  face,  the 


the  board, — that  is  the  time  to  be  toi* 
der  with  him, — and  there  he  sits  wait- 
ing, in  blood,  for  his  turn  with  the 
surgeon,  side  by  side  with  that  heuu- 
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tifiil  yoimg  nddMpauM,  iH^hSm  1bo«  ' 
ther^  the  dan^tor  mdiHiSk  ofa dvike^ 
sent  him  away,  but  a  wedc  agD>  itaai 
the  pdace  of  his  anceitois,  wiu  weep- 
ing and  with  prayers,  that  her  boy 
might  do  his  duty.  And  if  the  young 
lord  die  in  his  glory,  and  the  oiA  sea- 
man survive,  the  one  will  be  interred 
to  the  sound  of  his  oountry's  thunder, 
and  the  other  stump  into  a  berth  in 
Greenwidi,  the  noblest  palace  that 
flings  its  shadows  over  the  Thames. 

An  old  spirit — ^the  spirit  of  the  sea, 
broods  over  our  navy.  The  usages  of 
the  race  of  men  that  belong  to  that 
dominion,  should  be  preserved  to  them 
till  they  Uiemselves  solicit  their  abro- 
gation. Their  march  is  o'er  the  moun- 
tain wave,  their  home  is  on  the  deep 
—And  let  those  legislators  whose  walk 
is  on  the  turnpike-road,  their  hopies 
upon  the  shore,  beware  of  baffling  the 
lives  of  the  sons  of  the  ocean.  They 
have  many  incomprehensible  customs, 
but  there  is  a  meaning  in  them  all. 
What  is  odious— or  shameful— or  dis- 
tressing in  their  lot,  will  fall  off,  as  it 
has  been  falling  off  for  many  years,  in 
natural  and  unforced  decay.  Our  na- 
val officers,  in  knowledge,  in  intellect, 
in  science,  in  humanity,  stand  on  a 
level  vnth  the  best  men  on  earth ;  it 
is  false  to  say  that  they  are  tyrants-* 
but  the  milk  of  human  kindness  in 
their  heart  is  not  diluted — the  only 
water  they  use  is  in  their  grog — and 
there  is  more  pity  in  the  csdm  eye  of 
him  who  has  stood,  fifty  times,  on  a 
deck  drenched  with  blood  and  brains, 
than  in  all  the  maudlin  ogles  of  all  the 
saints  that  ever  sweated  in  a  taber- 
nacle. 

But  saint  and  sinner  shall  from  us 
have  equal  justice.  The  morals  of 
seamen  we  must  never  expect  to  be 
immaculate,  while  the  sea  roars  around 
Britain.  From  sensual  vices  they  ne- 
ver can  be  free.  Yet,  after  all,  per- 
haps their  vices  are  rather  gross  and 
glaring,  than  very  wicked.  We  know 
with  what  sort  of  women  they  asso- 
ciate— but  seamen  are  not  seducers. 
The  dreadful  evil  that  shocks  us  in  all 
the  streets  of  all  great  cities,  comes  not 
from  the  wooden- walls.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  subject  not  to  be  discussed 
at  present  by  us— only  deplored.  Let 
every  man— every  society  of  men— <lo 
their  best  to  save  their  fellow-cllrist- 
ians  from  vice.  But  let  them  know 
what  they  are  about— else  all  their 


udhnaM  will  Ik  ci?aeA  witb  horrid 
ridionle,.  tod  ilurse  a  deepec  poOtt^ 

Att  to  rel%;ioB,  thai  U  a  stiH  more 
ftifrfrd  snlgeet ;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
say  with  what  lamentaUe  ignonnce 
and  su^mtitioii  it  may  not  he  cpan 
hined,  aiad  [still  be  roigion..  That 
sailors  are,  as  a  body,  irreligioiis^  we 
shall  never  believe ;  for  dahg^  opens 
the  heart  before  God.  Pexlttpa  none 
might  be  done— than  has  ever  yet  been 
done  by  the  government  of  this  coun- 
try for  religion  in  the  navy— both  at 
sea  and  on  shore.  It  wotud  be  im- 
possible to  do  too  much,  and  ihe  no- 
blest faculties  of  thought,  feeling,  and 
eloquence,  that  ever  graced  a  Christian 
divine,  would  *'  find  ample  room  and 
verge  enough,"  '^  the  chanictersof  hea» 
ven  to  trace '  on  the  ground  of  the  nau- 
tical character.  Psalm -singing  in 
floating-chapels,  and  such  preaching  as 
we  have  ever  chanced  to  hear  therein, 
seem  not  to  us  likely  to  enlighten  or 
purify — and  would  to  heaven.  Lord 
Gambler,  brave  man  as  he  is,  had  been 
but  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  say  what  may 
be  the  demands  of  conscience  in  the 
bosom  of  any  man ;  and  that  Lord 
Grambier,  and  others  like  him,  are  sin- 
cere, is  our  honest  conviction.  But  we 
have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  saving, 
that  he  is  a  man  of  very  weak  judg- 
ment. He  ought  certainly  to  mount  a 
shovel-hat ;  nay,  in  proposing  to  him 
that  he  should  even  now  go  into  or- 
ders, we  are  perfectly  serious.  We  do 
not  know  precisely  his  Lordship's  age 
— ^but  say  that  he  is  rather  upwards  of 
threescore.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  any  one  of  all  the  bishops  would 
ordain  him  without  any  very  strict 
classical  examination.  They  woidd 
never  be  so  insensible  to  the  services 
of  the  navy  as  to  pluck  an  Admiral ; 
andbeingonce  in  Deacon's  orders,  Lord 
Gambler  would  meet  with  speedy  pro- 
motion. We  are  ^lad  to  know  tnat  he 
is  already  very  nch ;  and,  of  course, 
he  would  give  all  his  tithes  to  the 
poor.  A  brilliant  preacher  we  scarcely 
think  it  would  be  reasonable  to  hope 
for  in  such  a  veteran — ^yet  there  is  no 
sa3ring,  and  he  might  blow  Mr  Irving 
out  of  the  water.  We  beg  the  reve- 
rend Admiral's  pardon,  but  these  nau- 
tical expressions,  however  unbecoming 
this  dacred  theme,  stick  to  us  like 
burrs.    It  would  be  curious  to  mark 
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if  the  Reverend  Dr  James  Gambler  ear-        Should  there  erer  be  another  war — 

ried  the  qnarter-dedc  into  the  drardi  whidi  God  forbid — majr  Captain  Glas- 

when  a  paraon,  just  as  he  used  to  oodcgetaship— and  take  an  American 

canrj  the  pvdjpit  on  board  diip  when  frigate  of  eoual  ibroe.    Should  he  be 

an  AdmiraL    Then,  it  would  be  ad^  tatoi  hiroauf— we  are  rare  there  will 

vanta^UB  to  the  itate  to  have  a  Bi-  be  no  dishonour  in  defeat — but  that 

s&op  m  the  Upper  House  wdl  Tersed  «  He  will  light  till  not  a  .stick  would 

fainaTal  aflSdrs.  Into  orders  then  must  itand 

be  go— and  we  expect  he  will  aend  ua  On  board  the  Arethusa!" 

hia  oocked«hat  and  unifbnn  to  keep 

inrhisaake. 


PtlnieJ  hjf  jMmes  BaUaniifne  and  Company,  Edinburgh 
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STREAMS. 


How  delightful^  even  to  elders  like 
us^  to  feel  Spring  breathing  once  more 
over  air  and  earth !  We  have  been 
quite  happy  and  contented  with  Win- 
ter, however  seyere ;  nor  have  we  ever 
felt  the  slightest  inclination  to  be  sa« 
tirical  on  that  hoary  personage.  On 
the  contrary^  there  is  not  a- Season  of 
them  all  whom  we  love  better  than 
hale^  honesty  old  Winter.  But  when 
he  has  migrated  from  the  lengthening 
days^  we  think  cheerfully  on  the  last 
time  we  shook  hands  witn  him ;  and 
knowing  that  he  is  as  regular  as  clock- 
work^ have  no  doubts  of  his  return  as 
soon  as  he  hears  that  we  have  again 
laid  in  our  November  stock  of  coals 
and  corned-beef.  Indeed^  his  son^ 
Springy  has  so  strong  a  family  resem- 
blance'to  his  father^  that  were  it  not 
for  the  difference  of  their  complexion^ 
and  a  totally  dissimilar  style  of  dress^ 
we  should  n*equently  mistake  the  one 
for  the  other.  The  likeness^  however, 
wears  off  as  we  become  better  ac- 
quainted vnth  the  young  heir-appa- 
renty  and  find  that  with  most  of  nis 
father's  virtues^  he  possesses  many  pe- 
culiar to  himself;  while  in  every  point 
of  manners  or  lesser  morals^  he  bears 
away  both  the  bell  and  thi^palm  from 
his  sire.  Like  the  old  gentleniany  he 
is  occasionally  cold  to  strangers — ^biting 
in  his  remarks— or  wrapt  up  within 
himself;  but  his  icyness  soon  thaws 
— his  face  becomes  animated  in  the 
extreme— his  language  is  even  flowery 
— and  putting  his  arm  kindly  ivithin 
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yours,  there  is  nothing  he  likes  so  well 
as  to  propose  a  walk  among  the  plea* 
sant  banks  and  braes,  now  alive  VTith 
the  new-bom  lambs,  through  whose 
bleating  you  can  but  faintly  hear  the . 
lark  returning  from  heaven. 

We  seldom  are  exposed  to  any  very 
strong  temptation  to  leave  town  till 
about  the  second  week  in  April.  Up 
to  that  time  the  dinners  have  com- 
plete power  over  us,  and  we  could 
not  tear'  ourselves  away  without 
acute  anguish.  Lamb  (see  last  para- 
graph) has  been  exquisite  for  weeks  ; 
and  when  enjoyed  at  the  table  of  a 
friend,  not  expensive.  Garden  stufis, 
too,  have  purified  our  blood,  and,  if 
that  be  possible,  increased  our  appe« 
tite.  Spring  has  agreeably  affected 
our  animal  being,  without  haung  as 
yet  made  any  very  forcible  iq^^eal  ten 
our  intellectual  or  moral  system.  To 
leave  town  during  such  a  crisis  of  pri- 
vate affairs,  would  obviously  be  incon- 
sistent with  our  judicious  character. 
Take  them  on  the  whole,  and  the  best 
dinners  of  a  cycle  of  seven  years  will 
be  found  to  fall  in  the  months  of 
March  and  ApriL  We  have  verified 
this  fact  by  tables  of  observation  kept 
for  eight*and-twenty  years,  now  in  the 
temporary  possession  of  Dr  Kitchener, 
who  has  been  anxiously  collating  them 
with  his  own  private  Gastronomical 
Journal. 

Yet  in  spite  of  such  tender  ties,  by 
which  we  are  bound  to  the  urbane 
board  well  on  into  April,  our  poetical 
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imagination  is  frequently  tempting  us 
away  into  the  country.  All  such 
temptations  we  manfully  resist ;  and 
to  strengthen  us  in  the  struggle^  we 
nerer  refuse  a  dinner  invitation,  except 
when  we  have  reason  to  know  that  we 
shall  he  asked  to  eat  pates.  Mr  Cole- 
ridge, meaning  to  be  very  severe  on 
Mr  Jeffrey  for  having  laughed  at  some 
verses  of  Mr  Wordsworth's,  about 
*•  the  child  being  father  of  the  man," 
declares  somewhere  or  other,  that  not 
willingly  would  he  gaze  on  a  setting  sun 


Perhaps  you  may  be  ■  Utile  loriiii- 
sed  at  first,  when  we  tdl  yoa  that  wte 
do  not  like,  on  our  first  veriial  vidt  to 
the  country,  to  go  to  Bndumaii  LodoB. 
We  hate  having  anything  to  do  wttli 
a  Flitting.  These  lazy^  lubberly  por- 
ters, pretending  that  their  backs  bend 
under  half  a  load  for  an  ordinary  Guv 
zie,  try  all  patience ;  and  there  is  no 
standing  a  whole  forenoon's  sig^t  of  a 
great  blue-roiled  waggon,  with  a  horse 
seventeen  hands  hi^  in  the  ahallii 
sound  asleep.  A  Flitting  ^'  is  a  thing  to 


with  a  man  capable  of  the  enormity  of    dream  of,  not  to  see."  The  servants  en« 


such  a  criticism.  On  the  same  prin- 
ciples precisely,  not  willingly  would 
we  gaze  on  the  setting  sun  with  any 
roan  who,  in  his  own  house,  had  ever 
asked'  us  to  b^n  dinner  with  a  pate. 


^ged  in  one  have  a  strange,  wild,  hnr- 
ried,  flustered,  raised  look,  very  alarm- 
ing to  a  Sexagenarian.  Moreespedally, 
the  cook,  armed  with  spit  and. grid- 
iron, as  with  spear  and  shield,  like 


Such  a  request  shows  a  littleness  of    Britomart.    The  natural  impetuosity 


soul  and  stomach,  that  could  compre- 
hend the  glory  neither  of  a  setting  sun 
nor  a  round  of  beef — two  of  the  very 
best  things,  in  their  own  way,  in 
heaven  or  on  earth. 

But  about  the  "  very  middle  and 
waist"  of  April,  we  order  a  search 
through  our  wardrobe  for  trowsers, 
striped  and  spotted  waistcoats,  jackets, 
foraging-caps,  and  thick-soled  shoes, 
called  by  our  housekeeper.  Clampers. 
Then  we  venture  to  open  our  eyes  and 
look  a  little  abroad  over  the  suburban 
gardens  and  nurseries.  We  had  dog- 
gedly determined,  indeed,  not  to  take 
any  notice  of  luring  symptoms  before 
that  time,  for  fear  of  pimng  away  for 
the  green  fields.  Aecoraingly,  we  wore 
our  great-coat  as  faithfmly  as  if  it 
were  part  of  ourselves,  even  during  the 
soft  days  that  now  and  then  came 
balmy  over  the  city  gardens  during 
the  somewbat  surly  month  of  March. 
We  rather  kept  our  eyes  on  the  ground 
in  passing  by  rows  of  poplars,  which  we 
knew  from  the  sweet  scent  were  more 
than  budding  in  the  sun4iine.  When 
a  bee  hummed  past  us  about  the  sub- 
urbs, we  pretended  not  to  hear  her ; 
and  as  to  thes  parrows,  why,  they  twit- 
ter all  the  year  through,  almost  as 
heartily  as  if  they  were  inditing  valen- 
tines, and  their  chatter  never  disturbs 
us.  In  short,  we  wish  to  enjoy  the  first 
gentleem  brac6  of  Spring  in  some  soli- 
tary spot,  where  nothing  will  impede 
the  mutual  flow  of  our  spirits,  but 
where,  "  the  world  forgetting,  by  the 
world  foi^ot,"  we  may  wander  away 
together  into  the  ideal  lands  of  the 
Imagination,  nor  care  if  we  ever  more 
return  to  this  weary  and  distracted 
life. 


of  the  culinary  character  is  exaspe- 
rated into  effervescence ;  and  if  she 
meet  us  hobbling  down  or  up  the 
front  steps,  she  thinks  no  more  thui 
"  Jenny  dang  the  weaver"  of  upset- 
ting, or  at  least  sorely  jostling,  her 
unoffending  master.  The  chamber- 
maids have  on  Flitting-day  an  income 
prehensible  giggle,  through  which  thej 
seem  to  be  communicating  to  one  ano- 
ther thick-coming  secrets — ^heayen  on- 
ly knows  about  what — and  **  my  But- 
ler" assumes  a  more  portly  and  pomp- 
ous air,  in  the  consciousness  of-  being 
about  to  act  round  about  the  Lodffe 
as  a  summer  land-agent.  Then  all 
within  what  a  dusty  desolation  I  Only 
one  chair,  and  that  in  the  lobby,  fiir 
so  many  wearied  tiottoms— ^'  Cup- 
boards vast,  and  presses  idle !"  TVm 
morrow  will  be  a  fast-day  to  the  mioe 
— and  before  the  week-end,  downs 
will  have  paid  the  forfeit  of  their  liyea 
to  the  offended  laws  of  their  coonl 
for,  next  door,  there  is  a  maiden 
curious  in  traps,  and  inexmbly  c 
in  the  executive.  You  ring  the  bdl 
by  wa^  of  a  dreary  experiment,  and  a 
gnosthke  echo  answers  from  odlar  and 
garret.  For  six  months,  and  that  is 
a  long  time  for  such  an  organ,  that 
tongue  will  be  mute.  One  dead  plant 
is  left  behind  in  the  lobby-wiiulow^ 
close  to  the  ftront  door,  for  all  the 
other  windows  in  the  house  are  dosed 
up  vrith  shutters.  No  fear  of  the 
poor  unhappy  embers  on  the  kitoboB* 
hearth  setting  fire  to  the  tenement 
Bang  goes  the  street-door,  like  one  of 
those  melancholy  peals  of  thi  ler  fol- 
lowed by  no  other  on  soi  i  isetded 
day  that  wants  spirit  fi>t  a  ■Ions 
elunk  plays  the  bolt  to         stmig^. 
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wrenched  key  in  the  lutiid  of  the  porter 
—there  is  motion  visible  in  the  wag« 
gohf  and  the  perceptive  faculty  finaUy 
admits  that  there  is  a  Flitting. 

All  the  miseries  above  has  it  be^i 
frequently  our  lot  to  witness  and  par- 
take ;  but  of  late  years  it  has  been  too 
much  for  us^  and  we  have  left  the 
Flitting  in  the  hands  of  Providence. 
Besides^  how  pleasant^  on  a  stated  day 
and  hour,  to  walk  into  Buchanan 
Lodge,  an  expected  Head  of  a  House ! 
All  the  domestics  delighted  to  behold 
their  beloved  master  hobbling  towards 
the  porch.  Every  window  so  clear, 
that  you  know  not  there  is  glass— 
the  oil-skin  on  the  lobby*floor  glan- 
cing undimmed — nesthngs  in  a  twitter 
over  all  the  clustering  virandas ;  but 
all  this  is  subject  for  a  future  leading 
article,  whereas  the  title  of  the  present 
is — Streams. 

Well,  then.  Streams!  The  unpar- 
donable thing  about^  Edinburgh  is, 
that  she  wants  a  river.  Two  great 
straddling  bridges  without  one  drop 
of  water !  The  stranger  looks  over  the 
battlements  of  the  one,  and  in  the 
abyss  sees  our  metropolitan  markets 
— through  the  iron  railing  of  Uie. 
other,  and  lo !  carts  laden  with  old 
furniture,  and  a  blind  fiddler  and 
his  wife  roaring  ballads  to  a  group 
of  tatterdemallions.  What  a  glory 
would  it  be,  were  a  great  red  river  to 
come  suddenly  down  in  flood,  and 
sweep  away  Mound  and  Bridge  to  the 
sea !  Alas !  for  old  Holjrrood  I  What 
new  life  would  be  poured  into  the 
Gude  auld  Town,  thus  freshened  at  its 
foundations  !  And  how  beautiful  to 
see  the  dwindled  ship  gliding  under 
doud  of  sail  by  the  base  of  our  castled 
cliff!  Oh !  for  the  sweet  sea-murmur, 
when  torrent  retreats  before  tide,  and 
the  birds  of  ocean  come  floating  in  to  the 
inland  woods !  Oh !  that,  ^'  like  Horeb's 
rock  beneath  the  Prophet's  hand,"  yon- 
der steep  would  let  escape  into  light  the 
living  waters !  But  this  wish  is  a  mere 
whim  of  the  moment ;  and  therefore 
it  is  our  delight  to  escape  for  a  week  to 
the  brooks  of  Peebles,  or  Innerleithen, 
or  Clovenford,  or  Kelso. 

Wherever  we  go  to  escape  the 
Flitting,  a  stream  or  river  there 
must  be-— our  ears  are  useless  with- 
out its  murmurs — eyes  we  might  as 
well  have  none,  without  its  wimp- 
ling  glitter.  Early  in  life  we  fell  in 
love  with  a  Naiad,  whom  we  beheld 
in  a  dream,  sitting,  with  her  long  di- 


s^yeUed  hair  veiling,  her  pearly  per- 
son, by  a  water-fall;  and  her  every 
spring  have  we  in  vain  been  seeking, 
and  still  hope  to  find,  although  she 
hide  from  our  embrace  in  a  pool  far 
away  among  the  hills  that  overshadow 
the  lonely  source  of  the  Ettrick,  or 
embowered  in  the  beautiful  Beauly, 
delight  in  the  solitude  of  the  Dreme. 
Once,  and  once  only,  have  we  been  a 
few  miles  above  Ettrick  Manse,  atid 
memory  plays  us  false  whenever  we 
strive  to  retrace  the  solitude.    It  was 
a  misty  day,  and  we  heard  without 
seeing  the  bleating  lambs.  Each  new 
reach  of  the  Ettrick,  there  little  more 
than  a  bum,  murmured  in  the  va- 
pours, almost  like  a  new  stream  to 
our  eyes,  whenever  we  chanced  to  lose 
sight  of  it,  by  having  gone  round 
knoll  or  brae.  Just  as  we  came  down 
upon  the  kirk  and  manse,  the  rain  was 
over  and  gone,  and  while  mist- wreaths 
rolled   up,    seemingly  without   any 
wind,   to  the  hill-top,  a  strong  sun 
brightened  the  vale,  and  bathed  a 
grove  of  tall  trees  in  a  rich  steady 
lustre.  Happy  residence !  thought  our 
heart,  as  the  modest  Manse  partook  of 
the  sudden  sunshine,  and  smiled  upon 
another  pleasant  dwelling  across  the 
vale,  yet  a  little  gloomy  in  the  sha- 
dow.   And  a  happy  residence  it  had 
been  for  upwards  of  half  a  century  to 
the  pastor,  who,  about  a  year  before, 
had  dropped  the  body,  ana  gone  to  his 
reward.   No  record— no  annals  of  his 
peaceful,  inoffbnsive,  and  useful  life ! 
Death  had  never    OBoe  visited    the 
manse  during  all  those  quiet  years, — 
neither  sin  nor  sorrow  had  sat  by  the 
fireside — and  there  had  been  no  whis- 
perings of  conscience  to  disturb  the 
midnight  sleep.    The  widow  had  to 
leave  the  long-hallowed  hearth  at  her 
husband's    £ath ;  but   there   is  to 
right-thinking  minds  little  hardship 
in  such  necessity,  long  calmly  con- 
templated in  fbresi^t  as  a  thing  that  • 
might  one  day  be,  ilnd  now  submitted 
to  with  an  alacrity  to  leave  the  vale 
for  ever,  that  showed  how  dear  it  had 
been,  and  still  was,  to  the  old  woman's 
heart!   A  new  minister  came  to  the 
parish,  and  he  and  his  young  wife 
'were  in  a  few  months  respected  and 
beloved.      Here  they  had  let  go  the 
anchor  of  their  earthly  hopes,  never 
to  be  weighed  again  in  that  calm  ha- 
ven.   Their  friends  prophesied  that 
they  would  live  for  ever — ^but  long 
within  the  year  Che  young  minister 
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died-^and  was-  lyins  a  corpse  at  the 
very  hour  of  that  glorious  sunshine  \ 
Many  eyes  wept  for  hun^  who^  over 
his  grey-headed  predecessor^  would 
have  thought  it  roolish  to  shed  any 
tears ;  for  the  grave  is  the  fitting  bed 
for  old  age^  and  why  mourn  when  the 
curtains  are  drawn  forever  ?  But  when 
youth  on  the  sudden  dies — ^the  voice 
seems  stifled  in  the  mould-— and  hope 
and  affection  are  with  difficulty  recon- 
ciled to  the  decree.  The  old  widow 
had  left  the  manse^  with  quiet  steps 
and  composed  eyes^  and  all  her  friends 
felt  and  knew  that  she  would  be  cheer- 
fid  and  happy  in  the  small  town 
where  she  was  going  to  live^  near  some 
of  her  own  blood  relations.  But  she 
who  had  bufr  one  year  ago  become  a 
wife^  and  had  now  a  fatherless  baby 
at  her  bosom^  left  the  manse  during 
the  dark  hours^  and  was  heard  more 
than  sobbing  as  she  took  an  everlast- 
ing farewell  of  her  husband's  grave. 

But  we  are  in  chase  of  the  Naiad^ 
the  Musidora^  whom  we  beheld  bath- 
ing in  the  lucid  pool^  and  who^  more 
beautiful  far  than  she  of  the  Seasons, 
had  no  need  to  disrobe,  veiled  in  the 
lights  and  shadows  of  her  own  pearl- 
enwoven  tresses^  that  save  glimpses 
of  loveliness  from  fordead  to  leet. 
Lo !  she  rises  up  from  the  green  vel- 
'  vet  couch  beneath  the  atmosphere  of 
St  Mary's  Lodi,  and  lining  on  the 
water  as  if  it  were  a  car^  is  wafted 
along  the  edge  of  the  water-lilies  of 
the  Naiads'  own  gorgeous  garden,-— 
that  Crescent  Bay  1  What  a  thing  it  is 
to  have  a  soid-deluded  eye  in  one's 
head !  Why,  it  is  merely  a  wild  swan, 
perhaps  the  identical  one  that  Mr 
Wordsworth  saw,  wh^i  he  said,  in  his 
own  delightful  way,  let 

The  swan  on  still  St  Mary's  Lake 
Float  doable,  swan  and  shadow ! 

Heaven  preserve  us  from  ridicule,  it  is 
a  wild-goose !  Lame  of  a  leg  too,  evi- 
dently, as,  with  a  discordant  gabble, 
it  stretches  out  its  neck,  and  with 
much  exertion  contrives  to  lift  up  its 
heavy  hinder-end  into  flight.  There's 
a  Nuad  for  you— ofl^  "  slick  away," 
to  Norway  at  the  nearest.  -Should 
the  Loch  Skene  eagle  get  sight,  or 
scent,  or  sound  of  the  quack,  her 
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feathers  are  not  worth  an  houx^a  paw 
chase.  There  he  comes  in  full  hUI 
before  the  wind !  for  although  it  if 
breathless  down  bebw  here,  there  la 
a  strong  current  flowing  three  thoit- 
sand  feet  high,  and  the  eagle  has  set 
every  inch  of  canvass.  He  nears  upon 
the  chase ;  but  suddenly,  as  if  sconung 
the  gabbier,  puts  down  the  helm  <n 
his  tail,  and  bearing  up  in  the  wind's 
eye,  beats  back,  in  a  style  that  would 
astonish  a  Bermuda  schooner,  to  his 
eyrie. 

Let  us  leave  the  loch,  then,  (fix 
Lochs  will  be  well  treated  in  anotber 
leading  article,)  and  go  Naiad-angling 
down  the  Yarrow.  Do  you  think  she 
would  be  tempted  to  rise  to  this  bright 
and  beautiful  butterfly,  the  azure  fields 
of  whose  winglets  are  all  bedropt  with 
goldenstars?  Whatcruelty,toimmeige 
into  another  element  the  child  of  air ! 
Perhaps  it  is  Psyche  herself,  so  let 
the  captive  free.  Ha !  did  she  not 
waver  away  into  the  sunshine,  like  a 
very  spirit  ? 

Here  is  a  pool  worthy  of  any  Naiad, 
had  she  even  come  to  visit  Scotland  all 
the  way  from  some  Grecian  fountain. 
Look  into  it,  and  the  water  disappear- 
ing, you  see  but  the  skies !  A  faint  locfa^ 
bom  breeze  comes  rustling  through 
the  one  birch  tree  that  hangs  leaning 
over  from  ^e  sloping  bank,  and  fcx  a 
moment  the  vision  hath  evanished ! 
Oh !  what  a  slight  breath  of  earth  can 
dispel  a  dream  of  heaven  !  The  breeze 
has  gone  by,  and  there  is  the  same 
still,  steadfast  glory  as  before,  the 
boundless  ether  pictured  in  a  pool  ten 
fathom  round !  The  Naiad,  the  Naiad ! 
Bless  thy  sweet  face,  smiling  up  firom 
the  pool,  as  if  in  one  of  those  mirrovs 
of  deception  sometimes  exhibited  by 
scientific  and  slight-of-hand  men  tra* 
veiling  with  a  dwarf.  What  is  thiB  ? 
Let  us  look  a  little  more  narrowly  into 
this  business.  There  our  nose  is  within 
six  inches  of  the  surface  of  the  water ; 
and,  reader,  will  you  believe  it,  the 
Naiad,  by  some  potent  necromancy 
held  over  her  even  in  her  own  watery 
world,  slowly  changeth  into— Christo- 
pher N(»rth,  editor  of  Blackwood's 
Magazine,  and  other  celebrated  works ! 
Fain  would  we  now,  fancy-led,  float 
down  with  the  foam-bells,  till 


We  passed  where  Newark's  stately  towers 
Look  out  from  Yarrow's  birchen  bowers. 


But  lo !  Altrive,  the  abode  of  our  own 
Shepherd,  whom  we  have  not  seen 
since  the  last  Noctes  Ambrosians. 


Yarrow!  the  Beloved  ofBards  of  Old, 
well  mayest  thou  be  proud  <^  the  au- 
thor of  tne  Queen's  Wake !  and  mapy 
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a  little  pathetic  lilt  beside— hymn, 
el^y,  and  song,  hast  thou  heard 
breathed  by  him,  along  with  thy  own 
murmurs,  during  the  pensive  gloam- 
ing. Nor  will  thy  pastoral  sister,  the 
Ettrick,  be  jealous  of  your  loves.  For 
in  spirit  all  the  streams  are  one  that 
flow  through  the  Forest.  And  you 
too,  Ettrick  and  Yarrow,  gathering 
them  all  together,  come  rushing  into 
each  other's  arms,  abobn  the  haughs 
t>'  Selkirk,  and  then  flow,  Tweed-blent, 
to  the  sea.  Our  Shepherd  is  dear  to 
all  the  rills  that  issue,  in  thousands, 
from  their  own  recesses  among  the 
braes ;  for  when  a  poet  walks  through 
regions  his  genius  has  sung,  all  na- 
ture does  him  homage,  from  cloud  to 
dod — ^from  blue  sky  to  green  earth — 
all  Uving  creatures  therein  Included, 
from  thcieagle  to  the  mole.  James 
knows  this,  and  is  happy  among  the 
hills.  But  the  hospitality  of  Altrive 
shall  not  be  dismissed  thus  in  a  pass- 
ing paragraph,  but  shall  have  a  lead- 
ing article  to  itself,  as  surely  as  we 
know  how  to  honour  worth  and  ge- 
nius. 

We  called  thee.  Yarrow,  The  Be- 
loved of  Bards  of  Old !  Ay !  flowmg 
in.  the  brightness  of  thv  own  peace 
along  the  vale,  yet  wert  thou  often  in- 
voked by  minstrels  with  a  voice  of 
weeping.  Blood  tinged  thv  banks, 
nor  coiud  the  stain  be  wasned  away 
even  by  the  tears  of  the  .Sons  of  Song. 
Thine  became  a  traditionary  charac- 
ter, if  not  of  sorrow,  yet  of  sadness, 
knd  all  that  is  pensive  or  pastoral  has 
ever  seemed  to  breathe  over  thy  braes. 
The  wanderer  carries  thither  with  him 
«  spirit  of  imaginative  grief — an  ear 
opoi  to  the  mournfrd  echoes  of  the  an- 
cient el^es  of  war  and  death.  Thus, 
Jet  the  holms  of  Yarrow  gHtter  to  the 
sunshine  as  they  will,  yet,  in  the 
words  of  the  old  strain,  thev  are 
^'  dowie"  holms  still;  just  as  we  always 
see  something  sad  even  in  the  smiles 
of  a  friend,  whom  we  know  to  have 
been  a  man  of  sorrows,  although  to 
happiness  he  has  been  long  restored. 
Cheerful  chaunts  there  are  about  thy 
braw  lads  and  bonny  lasses ;  but  sit 
down  beside  any  shepherd  on  the  hill- 
side, anywhere  in  tne  whole  Forest, 
and  wherever 

Yarrow,  as  he  flows  along, 
Bears  burden  to  the  minstrers  song, 
depend  you  upon  it,  the  tale  shall  be 
one  of  tenderness  and  tears !  Such  was 
the  determination  of  the  poets  of  the 
days  that  are  gone,  and  such  too  is 
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the  spirit,  Wordswortbu  of  that  divine 
strain  thou  didst  breathe,  in  thv  inspi- 
ration, when  first  thy  thoughtrul  eyes 
beheld  the  stream  that  had  so  l<H)g 
murmured  in  the  light  of  song. 

Delicious  is  the  lay  that  sings 

The  haunts  of  happy  lovers, 

The  path  that  leads  them  to  the  grove. 

The  leafy  grove  that  covers : 

And  Pity  sanctifies  the  verse 

That  paints,  by  strength  of  sorrow, 

The  unconquerable  strength  of  love ; 

Bear  witness,  rueful  Yarrow ! 

But  thou,  that  didst  appear  so  fair 

To  fond  imagination. 

Dost  rival  in  the  light  of  day 

Her  delicate  creation : 

Meek  loveliness  is  round  thee  spread, 

A  softness  still  and  holy ; 

The  grace  of  foreign  charms  decay*d. 

And  pastoral  melancholy. 

And  why  hast  thou,  wild  singing  spirit 
of  the  Highland  Glenorchy,  watcheer- 
est  the  long- withdrawing  vale  from 
Inverouren  to  Dalmally,  and  from  DeJ- 
mally  church-tower  to  the  old  castle 
of  Eilchum,  round  whose  mouldering 
towers  thou  sweepest  with  more  pen- 
sive murmur,  till  thy  name  and  ex- 
istence is  lost  in  that  noble  loch- 
Why  hast  thou  never  had  thy  bard  ? 
"  A  hundred  bards  have  I  had  in 
bygone  ages,"  is  thy  reply  ;  "  but 
the  Sassenach  understands  not  the  tra* 
ditionary  strains,  and  the  music  of 
the  Gaelic  poetry  is  wasted  on  his 
ear."  Songs  of  war  and  of  love  are 
yet  awakened  by  the  shepherds  among 
these  lonely  braes;  and  often  when 
the  moon  rises  over  Ben^Cruachan, 
and  counts  her  attendant  stars  in  soft 
reflection  beneath  the  still  waters  of 
that  long  inland  sea,  she  hears  the 
echoes  of  harps  chiming  through  the 
silence  of  departed  years.  Tradition 
tells,  that  on  no  other  banks  did  the 
fairies  so  love  to  thread  the  mazes  of 
their  mystic  dance,  as  on  the  heathy, 
and  bracken,  and  oaken  banks  of 
the  Orchy,  during  the  long  sum- 
mer nights  when  the  thick-falling 
dews  almost  perceptibly  swelled  the 
stream,  and  lent  a  livelier  tinkle  to 
every  waterfall. 

There  it  was,  on  a  little  river- 
island,  that  once,  whether  sleeping 
or  waking  we  know  not,  we  saw  ce- 
lebrated a  Fairy's  Funeral.  First  we 
heard  small  pipes  playing,  as  if  no 
bigger  than  hollow  rushes  that  whis- 
per to  the  night-winds;  and  more 
piteous  than  aught  that  tri      fi 
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earthly  instrument  was  i 
dible  dinre!  It  seemed 


I 


the  scarce  au- 
dirge !  It  seemed  to  float  over 
die  stream^  erery  foam-bell  emitting 
a  plaintive  note^  till  the  airy  anthem 
came  floating  over  my  couch^  and  then 
alighted  without  ceasing  among  the 
heather.    The  pattering  of  little  feet 
was  heard,  as  if  living  creatures  were 
arranging  themselves  in  order,  and 
then  there  was  nothing  but  a  more 
ordered  hymn.     The  harmony  was 
like  the  melting  of  musical  dew-drops, 
and  sung,  wimout  words,  of  sorrow 
and  death.    I  opened  my  eyes,  or  ra-* 
ther  sight  came  to  them,  when  closed, 
and  dream  was  vision  !  Hundreds  of 
creatures,  no  taller  than  the  crest  of 
the  lapwing,  and  all  han^ng  down 
their  veiled  heads,  stood  ih  a  circle 
on  a  green  plat  among  the  rocks ;  and 
in  the  midst  was  a  bier,  framed,  as  it 
seemed,  of  flowers  unknown  to  the 
Highland  hills;   and  on  the  bier  a 
Fiury,  Iving  with  uncovered  face,  pale 
as  the  lily,  and  motionless  as  the  snow. 
The  dirge  grew  fainter  and  fainter, 
and  then  died  quite  away ;  when  two 
of  the  creatures  came  from  the  circle, 
and  took  their  station,  one  at  the  head 
and  the  other  at  the  foot  of  the  bier. 
They  sang  alternate  measures,  not 
louder  than  the  twittering  of  the  awa- 
kened wood-lark  before  it  goes  up  the 
dewy  air,  but  dolorous  and  full  of  the 
desolation  of  death.    The  £ower-bier 
stirred ;  for  the  spot  on  which  it  lay 
sank*  slowly  down,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments the  greensward  was  smooth  as 
ever — the  very  dews  glittering  above 
the  buried  Fauy.  A  cloud  passed  over 
the  moon,  and,  with  a  choral  lament, 
the  funeral  troop  sailed  duskily  away, 
heard  afar  off,  so  still  was  the  mid- 
night solitude  of  the  glen.     Then  the 
disenthralled  Orchy  began  to  rejoice 
as  before,  through  all  her  streams  and 
falls ;  and  at  the  sudden  leaping  of  the 
waters  and  outbursting  of  the  moon, 
I  awoke. 

Away,  then,  from  the  Isle  of  the 
Fairy's  grave— away  on  winged  thought, 
at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  miles  in  the 
minute,  and  lo!  the  Falls  of  the 
Beauly !  A  pleasure  party  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  from  Inverness,  as  I  am  an 
Editor — and  the  band  of  a  militia  re- 
giment! Well,  the  Duke  of  York's 
March  is  intelligible  music,  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  count  the  bars,  after  that 
unscientific  and  bewildering  dirge  of 
the  green- robed  people.  God  save  the 
King,  and  Rule  Britannia,  arc  two 
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tunes  of  which  I  should  never  tire, 
were  they  to  be  dinned  till  doomsday. 
These  alone  can  we  hiun  truly,  aira 
without  putting  our  foot  through  the 
air.    Nothing  so  grand  aa  a  cataract- 
accompaniment    to    martial    muiic! 
Say  what  you  will  about  solitude, 
what  looks  so  beautiful  by  moonlight 
among  trees,  as  scattered  groups  of 
beaux  and  belles,  appearing  by  fits  and 
starts,  like  native  sylvans  in  holiday 
array  ?     Hark  !    they  are  answeriiiff 
each  other  with  shrill  shouts,   and 
peals  of  laughter,  and  many  a  harm- 
less kiss  is  ravished  in  the  dim  gladea. 
What  pretty  terror  and  astonishment 
strike  a  whole  group  motionless  on 
the    cliff,   as    our    venerable  Figure 
emerges,  like  the  hoary  genius  of  the 
Beauly,  from  a  chasm,  and  ascends  a 
natural  flight  of  steps  towards  die 
virgins,    each   one  leaning,    in  her 
alarm,  on  the  breast  of  a  protecting 
swain !    Had  we  suflered  our  beard, 
descending  to  sweep  our  aged  breast, 
what  an  incomparable  Hermit !  It  is 
plain,  from  the  looks  of  all,  that  we 
are  taken  for  the  Man  of  the  Moon. 
But  even  here  a  contributor  solves  the 
riddle,  and  "  Christopher  North,* 
'^  Christopher  North,''  repeated  by  a 
chorus  of  nympha,  echoes  among  the 
rocks.     And  now,  all  gathering  tog&i> 
ther  on  a  platform  above  the  Falls; 
we  foot  it  deftly  to  the  love-awakening 
waltz,  in  revolutions  like  the  heavenly 
bodies,  till  the  stars  themselves  seem 
to  have  caught  the  contagion,  and  with 
rays  round  each  other's  glowing  zones, 
wheel  and  whirl  on  the  floor  of  hea* 
ven.      A  glorious  cold  collation  !— 
Table  surrounded  by  the  Band,  who 
ever  and  anon  reduce  the  flirtation  into 
hand  pressure,  by  sudden  bursts  of 
martial   or    venereal    music  ! — That 
Black,   with    the    clashing    symbols 
twinkling  aloft  over  his  six-feet-high 
curly  head  in  the  moonglintj  must  be 
of  the  blood-royal  of  the ''  Souls  made 
of  Fire,  and  Children  of  the  Sun  !", 
How  disdainfully  would  he  annihUate 
the  petty  abolitionist  by  one  white 
scowl  of  Uiose  fiery  eyes  !  What  cables 
of  muscle  lift  up  his  huge  flourishing 
hands !  and  how  his  yard-broad  chest 
distends  with  power,  as  his  wide  di* 
verging  arms  make  the  pectoral  start 
like  that  of  a  Titan  I—Christopher  . 
North  is  called  upon  unanimously  for 
a  song,  and  what  more  apj)ropfiate  to 
the  scene   than   the  following  Irish 
melody ! — 
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c  I  f  ij  iii -i-a 


Oh  !  Saint  Patrick  was  a  gentleman^  And  cameJ&om  decent  people ;  He 


mz:  i  ju  J"  ^u^i  ii\ir^\ 


built  a  church  in  Dub-lin  town^  And   on    it  put  a  stee-ple.     His 


fa-ther  was  a   6al-la-gher>  His  mo-ther  was  a  Bra-dy;    Hi? 

(Si 


T.ir  I  r  f+Jj-n'J'  ^  r  -ll 


aunt  was  an  O'Shaughnes-sy,  First  cousin    to    O'-Gra-dy.  Oh!  suor 


^^ 


cess  attend  Saint  Patrick's  fist,  For  he's  the  handsome  saint,  O.    Oh !  he 


ri  J  J  iM^i  :m^Jil;  jll 


gave  the  snakes  and  toads  a  twist.  He's  a  beauty  without  paint,  O. 

2. 

The  Wicklow  tlills  are  very  high. 

And  so's  the  Hill  of  Howth,  sir ; 
But  there's  a  hill  much  higher  still. 

Much  higher  nor  them  both,  sir. 
'Twas  on  the  top  of  this  big  hill 

Saint  Patrick  preach'd  his  sarmint, 
That  drove  the  frogs  into  the  bogs. 

And  bother'd  all  the  varmint • 
Oh !  success,  &c. 

3. 

There's  not  a  mile  in  Ireland's  isle 

Where  dirty  vermin  musters, 
But  there  he  put  his  dear  fore-foot. 

And  murder'd  them  in  clusters: 
The  toads  went  pop,  the  frogs  went  plop. 

Slap-dash  into  the  water. 
And  the  snakes  committed  suicide. 

To  save  themselves  from  slaughter. 
Oh !  success,  &c. 


No  wonder  that  thoae  Irish  lads 

Should  be  so  free  and  frisky. 
For  sure  Saint  Pat,  he  taught  them  that, 

As  weU  as  drinking  whisky. 
No  wonder  that  the  Saint  himself 

To  drink  it  should  be  wilHng, 
Since  his  mother  kept  a  sheebeen  shop 

In  the  town  of  Fnniskillen. 
Oh !  success,  &c. 
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6. 
Oh !  was  I  but  so  fortunate^ 

But  to  be  bock  in  Monster^ 
'Tis  I'd  be  bounds  that  from  that  ground 

I  never  more  would  once  stir. 
'Twas  there  Saint  Patrick  planted  turf. 

And  plenty  of  the  praties  ; 
With  pigs  ffallorcy  ma  gra  m'astore. 

And  cabbages — and  ladies ! 
Oh !  success,  &c. 
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Somewhat  too  much  of  mirth  and 
merriment — so  up,  up  to  yon  floating 
fleecy  cloud,  and  away  to  the  Fall  of 
Foyers.  Here  is  solitude  with  a  ven- 
geance— stem,  grim,  dungeon  soli- 
tude !  How  ghostlike  those  white  ske- 
leton pines,  stripped  of  their  rhind  by 
tempest  and  ligntning,  and  dead  to 
the  din  of  the  raging  cauldron !  That 
cataract,  if  descending  on  a  cathedral, 
would  shatter  down  the  pile  into  a 
million  of  fragments.  But  it  meets  the 
black  foundations  of  the  cliff,  and  flies 
up  to  the  starless  heaven  in  a  storm  of 
spray.  We  fure  drenched,  as  if  lean- 
ing in  a  hurricane  over  the  gunwale 
of  a  ship,  rolling  under  bare  poles 
through  a  heavy  sea.  The  very  solid 
globe  of  earth  quakes  through  her 
entrails.  The  eye,  reconciled  to  the 
darkness,  now  sees  a  glimmering  and 
gloomy  light — ^and  lo,  a  bridge  of  a 
single  arch  himg  across  the  chasm, 
just  high  enough  to  let  through  the 
triumphant  torrent.  Has  some  hill- 
loch  burst  its  Imrriers  ?  For  what  a 
world  of  waters  comes  now  tumbling 
into  the  abyss !  Niagara !  hast  thou  a 
fiercer  roar  ?  Listen — and  you  think 
there  are  momentary  pauses  of  the 
thunder,  filled  up  with  goblin  groans ! 
All  the  military  music-bands  of  the 
army  of  Britain  would  here  be  dumb 
as  mutes — Trumpet,  Cjrmbal,  and  the 
Great  Drum !  There  is  a  desperate 
temptation  in  the  hubbub  to  leap  into 
destruction.  Water-horses  and  kelpies, 
keep  stabled  in  your  rock-stalls — for  if 
you  issue  forth  the  river  will  sweep 
you  down,  before  you  have  finished 
one  neigh,  to  Castle  Urquhart,  and 
dash  you,  in  a  sheet  of  foam,  to  the 
top  of  her  rocking  batiJements.  A  pret- 
ty place  indeed  for  a  lunar  rainbow ! 
But  the  moon  has  been  swept  from 
heaven,  and  no  brightness  may  tinge 
the  black  firmament  that  midnight 
builds  over  the  liquid  thunder.  Wnat 
a  glorious  grave  for  the  Last  Man  !  A 
grave  without  a  resurrection  !  Oh, 
Nature !  Nature  !  art  thou  all  in  all  ? 


— And  is  there  no  Grod !  The  astounded 
spirit  shrinks  from  superstition  into 
atheism — and  all  creeds  are  dashed 
into  oblivion  by  the  appalling  roar. 
But  a  still  small  voice  is  heard  within 
my  heart — ^the  voice  of  consdenoe^— 
and  its  whispers  shall  be  heard  when 
all  the  waters  of  the  earth  are  frozen 
into  nothing,  and  earth  itself  shrivel- 
led up  like  a  scroll ! 

Our  Planet  has  been  all  the  while 
spinning  along  round  the  sun,  and  on 
its  own  axis,  to  the  music  of  the 
spheres ;  and  lo !  the  law  of  light  has 
been  obeyed  by  the  rising  mom.  Ni^t 
has  carried  off  the  thunder,  and  die 
freed  spirit  wonders,  ^'  can  that  be  die 
Fall  of  Foyers  ?"  We  emerge,  like  a 
gay  creature  of  the  element,  from  the 
chasm,  and  wing  our  way  up  the  glen, 
towards  the  source  of  the  cataract.  In 
a  few  miles  all  is  silent.  A  more  peace- 
ful place  is  not  among  all  the  moun- 
tains. The  water-spout  that  had  fallen 
during  night  has  found  its  way  into 
Lochness,  and  the  torrent  has  subsided 
into  a  burn.  What  the  trouts  did 
with  themselves  in  the  "  red  jawine 
speat,"  we  are  not  naturalist  enough 
to  affirm,  but  we  must  suppose  they 
have  galleries  running  far  into  the 
banks,  and  corridas  cut  in  the  rocks> 
where  they  swim  about  in  water  widi- 
out  a  gurgle,  safe  as  golden  and  silver 
fishes  in  a  glass-globe,  on  the  table  of 
my  lady's  boudoir.  Not  a  fin  on  their 
backs  has  been  injured — not  a  scale 
struck  from  their  starry  sides.  There 
they  leap  in  the  sunshine  among  the 
burnished  clouds  of  insects,  that  come 
floating  along  on  the  morning  air  from 
bush  and  bracken,  the  licheny  diff- 
stones,  and  the  hollow-rhinded  woods. 
How  glad  the  union  of  hum  and  mur- 
mur !  Brattle  not  awav  so,  ye  foolish 
lambs,  for  although  unkilted,  unplaid- 
ed,  and  unnlumed  in  any  tartan  array, 
we  are  nathless  human  beings.  You  ne- 
ver beheld  any  other  T wo-1^  butCelts. 
Yet  think  not  that  Highlanders  people 
the  whole  earth,  any  more  than  they 
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flfl^t  and  win  aU  its  battles.  Croak^ 
croak— croak! — Ay,  that  is  the  cry 
of  blood — and  yonder  he  sits— olu 
Me^osaleb  the  Raven — more  cruel 
every  century — the  steel-spring  sinews 
of  his  wings  strengthened  by  the 
storms  ofyears— and  Time  triumphing 
in  the  clutch  of  his  iron  talons.  Could 
he  fight  the  Eagle?  Perhaps — but  their 
ancestors  made  a  treaty  of  peace,  be- 
fore the  Christian  era,  and  all  the  de- 
scendants of  the  high -contracting 
upwers  have  kept  it  on  the  mountain's 
brow,  and  the  brow  of  heaven. 

A  ShieH|ig !  There  is  but  this  one 
beautiflil  brake  in  the  solitude,  and 
there  the  shepherd  has  built  his  sum- 
mer nest.  That  is  no  shepherd  looking 
up  to  the  eastern  skies,  for  scarcely  yet 
has  the  rosy  dawn  sobered  into  day — 
but  Shepherdess,  as  lovely  as  ever  trod 
Arcadian  vale  in  the  age  of  gold.  The 
beauty  may  not  be  her  own,  for  the 
very  spirit  of  beauty  overflows  the  so- 
litary place,  and  may  have  settled,  but 
for  a  morning  hour,  on  the  Highland 
maiden,  apparelled  after  the  fashion 
of  her  native  hills.  Yet,  methinks 
that  glowing,  head  borrows  not  its 
lustre  from  the  chance  charity  of  the 
sky,  but  would  shine  thus  starlike, 
were  th^  mountain  gloom  to  descend 
suddenly  as  night  upon  the  shieling. 
Now  she  bounds  up  among  the  rocks ! 
and  lo !  standing  on  a  cliff,  with  her 
arm  round  the  stem  of  a  little  birch 
tree,  counts  her  flock  feeding  among 
dews,  and  sunshine.  The  blackbird 
pipes  his  jocund  hymn — for  having 
wandered  hither  with  his  bride  on  a 
warm  St  Valentine's  day  from  the  woods 
of  Foyers,  the  seclusion  pleased  them 
well,  and  they  settled  for  a  season  in 
the  brake,  now  endeared  to  them  for 
sake  of  the  procreant  cradle  in  the  hol- 
kw  stump  of  the  fallen  ivied  oak.  The 
Shepherdess  waits  for  a  pause  in  his 
roundelay,  and  then  trills  an  old  glee- 
some  Gaelic  air,  that  may  well  silence 
the  bird,  as  the  clear,  wild,  harp-Jike 
notes  tinkle  through  the  calm,  faintly 
answered  by  the  echoes  that  seem  just 
to  be  awakening' from  sleep. 

And  doth  the  Child  not  fear  to  live 
all  alone  by  herself,  night  and  day,  in 
the  Shieling  ?  Hath  she  not  even  her 
little  sister  with  her,  now  and  then, 
to  speak,  and  constantly  to  smile  in 
t^  so^tude  ?  Can  her  father  and  mo- 
ther send  her  fair  innocence  unshield- 
ed so  far  away  from  their  own  Hut  ? 
There  is  nothing  to  fear,  and  she  fear- 
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eth  not  The  Fairies;  whom  from 
childhood  she  has  heaid  of  in  sweet 
snatches  of  traditionary  song,  and 
whose  green  dresses  she  has  herself 
uncertainly  seen  glinting  through  the 
hazles, — the  Silent  People  are  harmless 
as  the  shadows,  and  come  and  go  by 
moonlight  in  reverence  round  the 
Christian's  heather-bed.  If  grim  shapes 
are  in  the  mists  and  caverns,  they  can- 
not touch  a  hair  of  the  head  that  has 
bowed  down  in  morning  or  evening 

Erayer,  at  the  sacrifice  6f  a  humble 
eart.  Even  with  her  religion  there 
blends  a  superstitious  shade,  coming 
from  the  same  mysterious  feelings,  and 
she  lays  a  twig  of  the  birken  spray 
within  the  leaves  of  her  Bible.  From 
human  beings  she  has  nought  to 
dread,  for  sacred  to  every  Highland- 
er is  the  Shieling  where  his  daugh- 
ter or  his  sister  may  be  singing 
through  the  summer-months  her  so- 
litary song.  On  the  Sabbath-day, 
too,  she  sits  among  her  friends  m 
the  kirk,  except  when  the  mountain- 
torrents  are  swollen  ;  and  her  friends, 
*'  by  ones  and  twos,"  visit  her  for  half 
a  day,  and  take  a  cheerful  farewelL 
One  there  is  who  dwells  many  a  long 
league  beyond  the  mountains,  on  the 
shore  of  a  sea-loch,  who,  when  the 
nights  are  hardly  distinguished  from 
the  days,  travels  thither,  and  returns 
unknown  but  to  their  happy  selves, 
for  their  love  is  a  sinless  secret  buried 
in  bliss.  He  takes  her  to  his  bosom 
during  the  midnight  hush  of  the  hills, 
as  a  brother  would  a  sister,  returning 
from  the  wars,  and  finding  her  an  or- 
phan. In  those  arms  she  careth  not 
whether  she  wakes  or  sleeps,  and 
sometimes  on  opening  her  eyes  out  of 
a  suddenly  dissolved  dream,  she  sees 
that  he  has  slipt  away,  and  starting  to 
the  door,  watches' his  figure  disappear 
over  the  summit  of  the  well-known 
ridge — on  no  very  distant  trysting-day 
to  return.  ^ 

Here  have  we  been  for  an  hour  at 
least  hobbling  up  and  down  Prince's 
Street,  with  our  eyes  in  a  fine  phrenzy 

^ trolling,  in  a  gross  mistake  about  the. 

''Ihimfries  Mail.  The  loungers  have 
been  gazing  on  us  in  wonder  and  fear, 
knowing  our  irascibility  in  our  ima- 
ginative moods,  and  keeping,  there- 
fore, out  of  the  wind  of  our  crutch. 
While  our  old  crazy  body  has  indeed 
been  moving  to  and  fro,  like  an  auto- 
maton, between  the  Mound  and  the 
Magazine,  our  soul,  as  you  have  seen, 
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has  been  toking  her  flight  ov«r  flood  the  tits  are  at  full  gallop  along  tto 
and  felly  and  speaking  Gaelie  with  the  flat !  See  with  what  an  air  he  iing* 
Sons  of  Uie  Mist.  DoiSbtless,  the  gouty  kisaes  to  erery  maiden  that  ooni6» 
€^  I)on  h&s  been  soundly  belaboured  smiling  to  the  cottage«door,  at  the  duo 
by  thelau^ter  of  theioe-cxeam-eat-  transit  of  the  locomotive  horologe! 
ing  dandies  that  on  the  steps  of  Mont-  You  would  think  he  had  wooed  and 
gomery's  shop  most  do  congr^ate ;  won  them  all  beneath  the  dewy  millE-i 
but  what  was  their  windy  suspiration  white  thorn ;  yet  these  fleeting  mo* 
of  forced  breath,  the^only  satire  with-  ments  of  bliss  are  all  he  has  ever  en<* 
in  the  range  of  their  impotence,  to  joyed,  all  he  ever  can  enjoy— for,  by 
one  who  was  with  the  red  deer  on  the  the  late  regulations,  you  know  malb 
bare  mountain,  or  with  the  roe  in  the  go  at  the  rate  of  nine  knots  an  hour, 
sylvan  glen  ?  But  hark,  the  horn  ! —  stoppages  included,  so  all  such  little 
Ay,  the  driver  recognizes  our  person,  love-affairs  are  innocent  as  in  the  days 
and  pulls  up  before  the  pillars  of  the  of  gold,  and  before  the  invention  of 
Grecian  temple  on  that  truly  attic  and  paper-money.  The  most  bashful  maid- 
artificial  natural  eminence,  the  Mound,  en,  knowing  that  she  is  perfectly  safe, 
A  passing  Lord  of  Session  assists  us  to  flings  towards  the  dickey  her  laviao 
mount  the  box  (our  great-coat  having  return-kisses,  and  is  seen  squanderiQg 
kept  that  chosen  seat  for  its  master,}  them,  as  if  she  had  forgot  that  some 
»p-all  right,  and  off  she  goes  at  a  spank-  should  be  kept  for  real  use  and  sudden 
ing  long  trot,  that,  inlittle  better-  than  demand^  on  one,  who  at  the  next  tom 
an  hour,  will  carry  us  out  of  the  of  the  road  is  found  faithless  to  the 
county.  "  love  he  has  left  behind  him,"  and 
It  may  seem  a  very  unromantic  like  another  Joannes  Secundus,  be- 
way  of  travelling  into  the  ideal  lands  stowing  his  "  Basia"  on  a  new  mis- 
of  the  Imagination,  on  the  top  of  a  tress — a  work  that  thus  steadily  runs 
mail-coach ;  yet  coidd  not  even  a  poet  through  a  greater  number  of  r^  edi« 
choose  a  more  convenient  and  charac-  tious,  than  any  of  the  late  f '  most 
teristic  conveyance.  Few  sorts  of  important''  on^  of  our  worthy  friend 
wings    could  waft    you  with   equal  Mr  Colburn. 

swiftness,  certainty,  and  safety,  away  If  the  day  be  a  fine  one— ^nd  thi 

from  those  hideous  lines  of  human  Bagmen  facetious-^it  matters  not  madi 

dwellings   called  streets.     How  you  to  us  through  what  kind  of  a  coiin- 

exult  in  the  greeting  air  of  the  hills,  try  we  are  trundled  along--^pa8t<»a] 

and  eye  disdainfully  with  retroverted  or  agricultural — dank    or  drained— 

glance  the  whole  army  of  smoky  chim-  naked,    woody,   or   with   only   herc 

neys,  defiling  afar  off  into  one  solid  and  there  a  single  tree.     It  is  tiie 

square !    Bemnd,  a  dim,  dull,  dusky,  couutry^-that  is  enough — the  bosom 

dirty  haze  !    Before,  the  true,  unpol-  of  old  mother  earth,  ^om  which  we 

luted,    celestial    azure,   beautiful   as  grashoppers  sprunp;.    What  althous^ 

lover's  dream  of  his  own  virgin's  eyes  mile  upon  mile  of  moor  and  mossue 

on  the  morning  of  her  bridal  day !  The  before  and  around  us,  like  a  silent  and 

very  guard's  bugle  now  speaks  music  to  sullen  sea  ?  Yet  to  our  ears  it  is  nei- 

the  echoes ;  and  you  bless  the  name  of  ther  silent  nor  sullen.    Like  Fine-ear 

Adam  in  that  of  his  son  Mac,  as  his  himself,  in  the  tale,  we  hear  the  very 

Majesty's  most  gracious  Machine  seems  grass  growing— the  very  ground-beea 

to  spin  self-impelled  along  the  royal  buzzing    among    their    first-formed 

road  both  to  Philosophy  and  Poetry.  combs  in  their  cozy  nests-rthe  ants 

We  know  not,  at  this  moment,  any  repairing  the  interior  of  their  temple—- 

other  class  of  lieges  so  thoroughly  ami-  the  mole  mining  his  way  to  the  suriaoe 

able  as  mail-coacn  guards.  What  bold,  of  the  greensward,  preceded  by  the 

yet  civil  eyes  \   How  expressive  the  alarmed  worms— the  tad-poles  jerklbg 

I             puffed-up  cheek,  when  blowing  a  long  in  the  ditch-waters,  here  as  clear  as  any 

I            line  of  carters  into  deflection  !  How  springs— the  footsteps  of  the  unseen 

elegant  the  attitude,  when,  strap-sup-  lapwing  on  the  lea — the  rustle  of  the 

ported,  he  leans  from  behind  over  the  little  leverets,  close  by  their  mothei^ 

polished  roof,  and  joins  in  your  con-  side,  hidden  among  the  brackens  I  But 

versation  in  front,  with  a  brace  of  we  might  go  on  thus  for  a  whole  sheet 

Bagmen !  With  what  activity  he  de-  —so,  suflice  it  to  say,  that  during  the 

scends  to  fix  the  drag !  and  hoW  like  occasional  silence  of  the  polidco-eeo- 

a  winged  Mercury  he  re-ascends,  when  nomical  Bagmen  ceasing  to  dissert  o» 
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"flvetiMU,  the  wholt  Ntourc^  of  na- 
taral  hiBtoiy  «rt  «Jt  our  disposal,  and 
we  eomnmne  almost  unconscionsly 
wkb  the  rerinng  i^irit  of  animated 
and  ioanfanated  Batsre. 

€8e»tle  reader  1  are  7011  fond  of  roam- 
ing' about  the  eonntry  by  yourself,  at 
some  eoitsideraUe  distance  from  ^onr 
domieile?  We  say  at  some  ccmsider- 
able  distance  from  your  domicile;  for 
to  be  Btuiliarly  known  by  all  the  men, 
iNnnen,  and  dnldren  you  forgather 
withy  hi  tiresome  in  the  extreme,  both 
to  yonrsdif  and  them,  and  almost  dis- 
gusting. In  such  excmrsioDs,  h«w- 
crer  made,  on  foot,  filly,  or  %,  how 
pleasantly  every  object  affects  you,  as 
Irnmep  or  <^t^  by,  without  the 
smallest  necessity  for  that  painful  pro*- 
eesa— ratiocination  !  The  senses  are 
indeed  most  admirable  contrivances ; 
and  we  cannot  be  sufficiently  thankful 
for  "  Ihe  harvests  of  a  quiet  eye  "  or 
ear,  reaped  at  her  leisure  by  the  Ima- 
gination !  There  is  a  cottage — you 
eannot  help  seeing  its  wreathing  smoke, 
neither  can  you  help  descending  the 
chimney,  and  plumping  down  into 
the  midst  of  four  laughing  country 
girls,  devouring  soup  or  sowens.  Only 
look  at  the  gudewife — twelve  feet  in 
drcumference,  more  or  less,  and  a  face 
diat  bi^es  all  competition.  After 
rompii^  a  moment — for  it  is  all  you 
can  spare— 'With  one  of  the  four  who 
itsa  taken  yomr  fancy  you  know  not 
how-— perhaps  by  the  stedfast  gaze  of 
her  large  hazel  eyes  swimming  in  de-. 
hcious  lu6tre-4nstead  of  takmg  your 
departure  up  the  chimney,  you  eva- 
num,  generally,  after  the  fashion  of  a 
Brownie— and  find  yourself  once  more 
sitting  dieek  by  jowl,  in  medio  tutissi- 
mu»,  of  your  two  Bagmen. 

There  again,  that  wreath  of  smoke 
attracts  your  eye,  wavering  over  a 
smadl  'cm^ice-wood,  and  betraying  an 
unseen  dwelling.  Dove-like  you  wing 
your  way  thith^wards,  and  behold  an 
aged  cou[^  sitting  opposite  to  each 
ouer  by  the  ingle,  each  in  a  high- 
backed  arm-chair  ;*while  a  small  maid- 
en is  sewing  in  silence  on  her  stool, 
MCMtly  nudway  between,  and  never 
lifting  her  eyes  from  her  pleasant  task- 
woriE.  la  she  servant  or  grandchild, 
er  both  together  }  An  indescribable 
hkeneaa  on  her  pretty  small-featured 
infimtine  ftce,  tells  you  that  she  is  of 
the  same  humble  line  as  the  old  peo- 
ple. Bvt  why  so  silent  ?  She  is  lis- 
taaiBg  to  the  story  of  Joseph  sold  by 
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his  brethren  into  captivity.  TkeBihle 
ia  on  the  old  man  s  ktieea,  and  his 
speetaeled  eves  are  fixed  on  the  pi^, 
almost  needlessly,  for  verse  after  verse 
risesof  itself  before  his  memory.  The 
chapter  isfinished,  and  the  diild,  wiping 
away  a  tear,  lays  by  the  kerchief  ^e 
had  been  hemming,  and  tripn  away  to 
the  garden  for  dinner  herbff,  and  with 
a  iHtcher  to  the  well.  The  open  day- 
light awakens  a  song  in  her  gladdened 
heart,  at  the  very  moment  uie  lark  is 
leaving  earth  fcsr  sky ;  and  flinging  back 
her  auburn  ringlets,  the  joyful  on^an 
watches  the  lessening  biid,  and  all  the 
while  unconsciously  accompanies  with 
her  own  sweet  pipe  the  ascending  song. 
—But  back  to  your  own  two  Bag- 
men. 

You  cannot  choose  but  see  a  nest- 
like Hut,  embowered  in  birches,  on  the 
braeside,  and  stooping  your  head  you 
cross  the  threshold.  Not  a  mouse 
stirring !  You  look  into  a  little  back- 
room, with  a  window  that  shows  but 
the  blue  sky,  and  there,  sound  asleep, 
beside  her  silent  wheel,  with  her  in- 
nocent face  leaning  on  her  shoulder, 
hands  clasped  on  her  lap,  and  her 
white  unstockinged  ankles  dazzling 
the  mud-floor — there  sits  the  Gentle 
Shepherdess,  unconscious  of  a  hun- 
dred kisses  on  forehead,  lips,  and  bo- 
som. Oh!  that  you  could  read  the  crea- 
ture's dream,  written  as  it  is  in  cha- 
racters of  light  on  that  cloudless  fore- 
head! See,  an  old  ballad  has  fallen 
from  her  hand — doubtless  a  tale  of 
love.  Ay,  and  although  breathed,  a 
hundred  years  ago,  from  the  heart  of 
a  homely  swain,  who  perhaps  married 
a  plain  coarse  lass,  and  became  father 
of  ever  so  many  yelping  imps  of  hun- 
gry children—a  very  clodhopper,  who 
coidd  not  write  his  own  name,  and  as 
for  conversation,  was  never  known  to 
finish  a  sentence— a  vulgar  wretch, 
who  shaved  once  a-week,  and  ate  a 
furlot  of  meal  every  fortnight — and 
who  played  the  fiddle  occasionally, 
when  the  regular  Apollo  was  drunk  or 
dead,  at  fairs  and  kirns  —ay,  although 
framed  by  such  a  poet,  yet  tender  and 
true  to  nature,  and  overflowing  with 
the  sad  delight  of  his  inspired  sonl. 
Contributor  to  all  the  Magazines  but 
one !  Author  of  Various  pieces  in  prose 
and  verse !  Inditer  of  Petrarchan  son- 
nets and  Sapphic  songs !  that  ierrce 
Jilius,  who  has  gone  back  to  the  dust 
without  his  fame,  was  dearer  than 
ever  thou  wilt  be  to  all  the  heaven- 
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ly  Nine.    They  purified  tlie  down's 
80ul  from  all  gross  and  earthly  pas- 
sionsy  and  with  their  own  breatn  fan- 
ned the  spark  of  genius^  that  slum- 
bered there^  into  a  flame.   Then  flow- 
ed the  sweet  murmuring  words — then 
came  the  pensive  pauses— and  then 
the  bursts  from  the  beating  and  burn- 
ing heart.   Nature  knew  it  was  Poet- 
ry— and  she  gave  it   to  Time  and 
Tradition  to  scatter  over  a  thousand 
glens,  pow,  pray  ye,  do  you  account 
for  the  caprice  of  genius,  tlyis  glori- 
fying the  low-bom,  low-bred  peasant 
—and  why  should  low  birth,  and  low 
breeding,  in  cottage,  hut,  or  shiel- 
ing, be  dius  made  beautiful  by  the 
Ji^t  of  undying  song?  But  the  soli- 
tary maiden  awakes  and  takes  you  for 
a  robber — so  up  again,  my  dear  sir, 
up  again  to  your  Bagmen. 

In  short,  you  keep  repeating  the 
same  process,  with  variations,  all  the 
stage,  and  by  the  time  you  arrive  at 
the  inn,  you  have  made  yourself 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  real 
or  imaginary  domestic  economy  and 
private  histories  of  all  the  families  in 
three  successive  parishes,  from  the 
sexton  to  Sir  John  Haveril — ^himself 
of  that  nk. 

In  like  manner  you  become  en- 
lightened, whether  you  will  or  no,  by 
merely  keeping  your  eyes  open  in  your 
head,  on  the  state  of  agriculture. 
Stone  walls,  where  no  stone  walls 
should  be,  or  tumbling  down  in  rickels 
and  gaps;  open  gates,  with  broken 
bars  that  would  not  turn  a  tinkler's 
cuddy;  'wide  weedy  ditches,  full  of 
frogs  and  foliage ;  burweeds  thick-set 
in  every  pasture  field,  as  a  congregation 
9t  a  tent-preaching;  thistles  six  feet 
to  the  grenadiers,  and  five  feet  eight 
inches  to  the  light-infantry,  and  Mat- 
thew Brambles,  through  whom  many 
a  sheep  has  become  a  prey  to  the  ravens, 
are  seen  by  your  eyes  in  spite  of  your 
teeth,  and  your  mind  passes  judgment 
for  you  on  the  stupidity  or  laziness  of 
the  tenant,  who,  you  see,  is  behind 
with  his  rent,  and  has  orders  to  quit 
at  Mayday.  Or,  hedgerows  here  and 
there,  with  a  princely  elm  or  oak,  all 
dean  as  those  round  a  garden,  and 
easily-shifted  hurdles  dividing  the 
smiling  fields  into  temporary  enclo- 
sures— and  padlocked  gates  defying 
the  cunning  of  stray  horses,  or  the 
carelessness  of  wandering  lovers — and 
compost  heaps,  on  which  may  the 
hind's  spring-spade  not  disturb  the 


nest  of  the  water-wagtnlr-nid  iU 
lea-riggs,  whose  bright  verdnre  !•  em- 
broidered with  the  glowing  gowans; 
and  downy  brairds,  tnatin  three  weeks 
will  be  bearded  barley ;  and  a  general 
character  of  permanent  and  prindpkd 
well-doing  over  all  the  beautiful  fanff. 
Every  field  holds  forth  for  itself,  in  a 
style  of  rich  or  simple  eloquence.  The 
great  principle  of  rotation  evolves  it- 
self to  the  very  senses  visibly  among 
the  crops.  Tne  potatoe-field  speaks 
for  itself,  with  the  true  Irish  accent ; 
and  wheat  reminds  you  of  the  blades 
of  Cockaigne.  You  turn  round  upon 
the  Bagmen,  and  are  so  copious  on 
agricultural  produce,  that  the  one  takes 
you  for  Sir  John  Sinclair,  and  the 
other  for  Mr  Coke  of  Holkham. 

Or,  if  you  are  like  us,  not  only  a 
politician  and  a  philosopher,  but  also 
a  painter  and  a  poet,  whv,  what  hin- 
ders you  all  the  while  the  mail  is  at 
nine  knots,  to  leap  down  into  yonder 
glen,  on  whose  brink,  three  hundred 
feet  high  of  chasmed  clifls  frowns,  or 
rather  say  smiles,  so  green  is  the  ivy 
on  one  rounded  comer,  and  so  red  the 
wall-flower  on  the  sharp  edges  of  the 
other,  and  so  bright  the  sunshine  over 
all  the  revivified  walls — a  Castle  so 
old  that  tradition  has  forsaken  its 
donjon-keep,  nor  could  Jonathan  Old* 
buck  himself  tell  the  tale  of  the  spurs 
and  dagger  dug  up  along  with  the 
great  yellow  bones!— sketch  the  old 
Castle  —  and  bring  away,  if  not  in 
your  paper-book,  in  your  astounded 
6pirit,{that  grim,  black,  groaning  abysS; 
into  which  sullenly  descends  the  wa- 
terfall !  Tmnble  in  there,  my  boy, 
head  over  heels,  and  thenceforth  you 
will  be  invisible  as  the  merit  of  the 
last  damned  tragedy.  But  you  shan't 
be  hissed — unless  in  your  descent, 
reverberating  the  slimy  rock  walls, 
you  enrage  a  nest  of  owls — or  irri- 
tate a  surly  old  bat,  taking  a  cool 
nap  beneath  the  portico  of  his  ca- 
vern. It  is  a  gross  mistake  to  dream 
that  the  river  in  flood  will  drive 
your  mangled  corse  down  to  the  low- 
lying  lands,  where  being  picked  up, 
it  may  be  conveyed  to  the  Modem 
Athens  for  Christian  burial.  We  tell 
you,  for  the  second  time,  your  corse 
will  never  be  seen  on  this  side  of  eter« 
nity — ^for  at  the  bottom  of  that  huge 
rock,  that  rises  hke  a  steeple  from 
the  diannel  to  the  Castle's  foundatkn^ 
time  and  the  torrent  have  scooped  out 
a  catacomb,  from  which  there  is 
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rMSy  finr  « .fierM  gm^  of  ibam 
U  up  its  maath  VS»  a  stone,  and 
aeomes  all  the  skeletons !  So  ap>.if 
you  be  wise,  between  the  Bagmen. 

You  obs^e  we  haye  a  pannier  on 
our.  shoulder,  and  a  fishing-rod  in  its 
Eumerous  pieces,  not  unlike,  the  Ro- 
man fasces.  You  must  know  that  we 
are  on  the  way  to  the  Crook-Inn  in 
Tweedsmuir.  Ostensibly,  we  are  go- 
ing to  angle ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  that 
18  almost  a  pretence.  An  elderly  gen- 
tleman, eyer  since  Dr  Johnson's  yerses, 
looks  absurd  in  his  hat  and  wig  by  the 
.side  of  a  murmuring  stream ;  so  we 
haye  mounted  a  foraging-cap,  and  let 
our  few  silyer  hairs  take  their  chance 
in  this  genial  weather.  With  our 
angle  in  our  hand,  we  shall  be  able  to 
dauner  down  the  streams,  without 
awakening  suspicions  of  sanity  or  sui- 
cide in  the  minds  of  the  shepherds ; 
and  not  improbably  we  may  kill,  with- 
out inlending  it,  a  glowing,  golden, 
starry-sided  Prince  of  the  Pool,  who 
has  reigned  a  lustrum  oyer  a  populous 
empire  of  trouts  and  minnows. 

We  haye  lost  somewhat  of  our  en- 
thusiasm eyen  in  the  *^  angler's  silent 
trade,"  and  never  hope  to  fill  our  pan- 
nier to  the  very  lid  again  in  this  world. 
Ours,  indeed,  is  now  "  the  sober  cer- 
tainty of  waking  bliss,"  in  all  tlie  pur- 
suits of  this  life.  But  we  envy  not  in 
others  tho^  eager  transports  which  we 
neyer  more  can  share.  We  remember 
the  days  of  our  youth,  and  are  grateful. 
1^0  rushing  down  now,  with  breath- 
less anxiety,  to  the  water  side,  to  see 
with  our  own  eyes  if  it  be  indeed  in 
trim  for  the  delicate  gossamer  midge- 
fly  tackle.  No  desire  to  murder  any 
preyious  angler  in  the  very  act  of  land- 
ing a  giant  on  the  shelving  sand  of  our 
fayourite  and  unfailing  pool.  No 
strict  compact  to  fish  stream  and  stream 
about ;  no  proposal  made  in  bitterness 
of  rivalry,  to  toss  up  for  precedence, 
down  the  bright,  beautiful,  breezy 
Tweed,  murmuring  along  through  the 
lights  and  shadows.  No  wading  to  the 
arm-pits,  or  swimming  to  the  opposite 
bank  from  which  alone  we  could  com- 
mand the  certain  eddy  at  the  head  of 
the  Saugh  Linn.  No — ^no — no !  Then 
we  were  young  Charles  Cotton — ^but 
towr  we  are  old  Isaac  Walton.  We  now 
put  our  rod  together  by  the  water-edge, 
as  composedly  as  if  exhibiting  its  taper 
longituide  to  admiring  children  in  our 
parkur.  We  draw  the  reel-line  through 
|be  nogs,  one  after  one,  as  solemnly  as 
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ifmoraliiiiu^oii  the  thread  of  M^  to 
apt,  with  all  possible  preservation^  to 
get  rotten,  or  to  snap  in  its  strengtfa*^ 
And  after  we  haye  ^t  all  ready,  and 
the  deadly  red  spmner,  or  March 
brown,  or'Phin's  delight— -is  cirdii^ 
the  air  about  to  descend  on  the  cur^ 
would  you  belieye  it,  we  haye  grown 
so  fastidious,  that  not  one  pool  in  a 
dozen  will  we  condescend  to  tiy,  and 
only  drop  in  our  tail-fly,  as  light  as  a 
snow-flake,  above  the  d[imple  made  by 
the  pig-hke  snout  of  a  foUr-pounder 
that  we  haye  doomed  to  death.  And 
when  we  lay  him  gasping  on  the  gravel 
—no  keen  exultation,  no  fervent  tri« 
umph !  We  regard  him  "with  serious 
eyes,  and  almost  wonder,  with  a  slight 
self-upbraiding,  why  we  could  not 
have  left  him  for  another  year  to  en- 
joy the  murmurs  of  his  native  linn, 
and  salmon-like,  fling  himself  in  sport 
among  the  spray-rainbows  of  the  wa- 
terfall. 

''  The  Tweed,  the  Tweed,  be  bless- 
ings on  the  Tweed!"  Bagmen,  be- 
hold the  Tweed!  It  issues  from  the 
blue  mist  of  yonder  mountain,  Scoitice 
Erickstane.  The  yery  wheels  of  the 
mail — the  axle  himself,  is  loath  to  dis- 
turb the  liquid  murmur.  That  sound 
— call  it  a  noise — ^for  it  is  brawling 
jocundly — ^is  from  some  scores  of  tiny 
waterfalls,  up  among  the  braes,  all 
joining,  like  children's  voices  the 
leader  of  an  anthem,  the  clear  strong 
tenor  of  the  Tweed.  A  blind  man, 
with  a  musical  ear,  might  almost  be 
said  to  see  the  river.  Yonder  it  is — 
one  bright  gleam,  like  that  of  a  little 
tarn ;  but  a  cloud  has  been  passing, 
and  the  gleam  disappearing,  there  you 
behold  at  once  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
stream,  pool  and  shallow — cattle  gra- 
zing on  the  holms — sheep  dotting  the 
hills, — over  yOnder  grove,  too  distant 
to  be  heard,  the  circling  flight  of  rooks, 
and  tending  thitherward  a  pair  of 
herons,  seemingly  unmindful  of  this 
lower  world,  yet  both  crammed  as  full 
as  they  can  fly  with  fishes  from  the 
moor-lochs — ^more  easily  caught  per- 
haps by  the  silent  watchers  man  the 
stream  trouts ;  or  rather  do  not  herons 

E refer  such  angling,  because  Guems- 
ope  is  a  lonesome  loch,  and  they  have 
it  all  to  themselves — their  own  silent 
preserye  ? 

But  lo!  the  Crook  Inn,  and  we 
must  say,  "  farewell,"  to  guard  and 
bagmen.  The  former  assists  us,  even 
as  if  he  were  a  son  of  our  own,  down 


with  our  gimtj  loot  on  the  lim  oi  the 
wheel,  and  then,  tendetly  canried  be- 
neath hii  ann>depoiit8  us  safely  on  tcr" 
rafimuL  Why,  our  cmteh  is  now  alto- 
geuieriinnecesfnry.  Our  toe  is  painless 
as  i£made  c^  timber^  yet  as  steel  elas- 
tic* Gout,  who  certainly  mounted  the 
mul  with  US  in  Prince'sStreet,  has  fall- 
en off  the  roofl  Well,  this  perfect  free- 
dom from  the  shadow  of  a  twinge^  is 
to  na  as  '^  refreshing"  as  a  pretty  new 
poem  to  Mr  Jeffrey.   No  more  of  that 
lefolutionary,  constitution  -  shaking, 
radical,  Frendi  eau-medicinal.  A  few 
gulps  of  Tweedsmuir  air  have  made 
us  quite  a  young  elderly  gentleman. 
There,  landlord,  give  our  crutch  to 
Bauldy  Brydon,  the  lameter;   and, 
hang  It,  if  we  don't  challenge  the  fly- 
ing tailor  himself  to  a  hop-step-and- 
jump  matdi  in  the  meadows.    There, 
*'  right — left — right  —left" — that's 
the  way  we  used  to  march  thirty  years 
ago,  when  we  raised  a  raiment  of  our 
own  in  defence  of  Liberty  and  Law, 
and  even  now  we  take  it  not  amiss,  ci- 
vilian as  we  are,  to  be  called— Colonel. 
We  were  b^inning  to  like  both 
Bagmen.  For  a  few  miles  out  of  Edin- 
burgh, they  were  nothing  short  of 
offensive— so  rich  their   unaspirated 
southern   slang,  that   bespoke  them 
true  subjects  to  their  liege  lord,  the 
King  of  Cockney-land.     Their  long 
loud  laugh,  how  coarse  and  sensual ! 
How  full  of  pus  the  pruriency  of  their 
imaginations!   Their  sensations  how 
golfed— in  what    state  of  starvation 
their  ideas !  The  one  was  the  Wit,  the 
other  the  Man  of  Information.  Then 
they  had  been  at  Bolton,  and  attempt- 
ed trotting,  but  they  soon  ran  dry; 
and  after  an  hour  ana  twenty  minutes 
exhibition  and  exhaustion,  both  tc^e- 
ther  were  not  a  match  for  the  twelfth 
milestone.  Nevertheless,  we  sanv  them 
wheeling  away  for  ever  from  our  range 
of  vision,  with  feelings  of  the  slightest, 
but  most  unaffected  sadness.  Nor  were 
they  unmoved.  About  Pennicuick  they 
had  discovered,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  comeliness  of  our  green  old  age, 
we  were  somewhat  of  an  ugly  custom- 
er to  all  Cockneys ;  and  they  drew  in 
their  horns  as  quickly  as  the  guard  does 
his  after  a  turnpike  opening  Tantara- 
ra.  About  Nine-mile-end,  one  of  them 
hesitatingly  proffered  a  pinch,  apolo- 
gizing for  the  device  on  the  lid  of  a  pa- 
pier-mache snuff-box,  conceived  in  the 
tn;e  Gallic  grossncss;  and  at  Whitburn 
the  other  (who  said  he  knew  Tims) 
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handed  ua up  a  ghm of  ftegva,  wkliii 
kindly  expresiion  of  eoootcsHiloe  A«t 
disarmed  all  criticism  on  thepttf  floie 
it  illuminated.  Theretee  we  lelt  oat 
hearts  warm  towards  both  Bagmen; 
and  should  this  meet  their  eyes,  iM 
it  be  taken  asjan  acknowledgment  of 
the  pleasure  we  received  from  tfaefr 
sprightly  conversation,  and  ospedaHy 
from  their  duet,  so  extemporaneoo^ 
chaunted  on  our  first  eatctung  a  view 
of  the  Tweed— 
«•  Gee  ho,  Dobbin,  Uej  hd^  Dobbfe," 

till  the  solitary  Tower  of  Pblmood  sent 
his  echo  ftom  the  hill,  and  the  Ge- 
nius of  the  river  hoped  therestoraffoB 
of  the  days  of  chivalry. 

The  kind  greeting  between  an  an« 
nual  customer  and  a  pair  of  way-akle 
innkeepers,  male  and  female,  is  with 
us  one  of  the  very  best  of  the  saraH 
cordialities.  Suppose  that  over,  tfid 
Mr  Christopher  North  shown  to  hfs' 
parlour,  with  many  assurances  that 
he  looks  younger  and  younger  every 
year.  Why  may  not  that  be  the 
truth  after  all  ?  After  the  voyi^er 
of  life  has  sailed  through  the  grand 
climacteric,  and  gets  into  the  fine  open 
Pacific  sea — ^he  downs  with^is  Bt<»iaEi« 
jib,  and  hoists  all  his  fair-weather 
canvass.  He  also  shows  his  eoloara, 
and  now  and  then  fires  a  gun  to  brmg . 
to  any  brigantine  about  his  pwn  ton* 
nage  and  weight  of  metaL  Accord- 
ingly we  believe  that  we  look  much 
more  dangerous — and  indeed  not  only 
look,  but  are  so — than  your  fhlti 
cheeked,  thick-calved,  bolt-upn^f, 
broad-shouldered  bachelors  c^  awmt 
forty.  Were  we  young  girls,  we 
should  become  loath-sick  of  such  Lo-. 
tharios,  who  have  lost  the  loveliness 
of  youth,  without  having  gained  the 
venerability  of  i^e.  Thirty  miles  on 
the  outside  of  the  mail  is  a  whetler ; 
and  dinner,  we  confess,  is  to  us  the 
Meal  of  Meals.  The  bare  mutton 
shoulder-blade  has  been  thrown  to  the 
coUeys — the  cheese  has  been  sent  for 
by  a  traveller  from  Moffat,  with  his 
compliments  to  Mr  North  courteously 
returned-^nd  one  single  bottle  of  as 
fine  old  port  as  you  could  elicit  even 
from  the  cellars  of  Brougham  and 
Anderson,  having  been  discussed  by 
us,  all  except  three  glasses  for  our 
bolster-cup — pray  how  are  we  to  past 
the  evening?  Thank  Heaven  for  aU 
its  blessings — and  for  none  mof«,  than 
that,  when  free  from  the  pressure  of 
life's  heavier  calamities,  never  enec^ 
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daring  the  memonritf  threesoore  yean, 
hm  o«e  eirmiiiig  hung  upon  us  pon- 
dflraoBor  protracted !  Enough  toamuse 
onr  wteuA,  and  to  sober  our  thought* 
fhl  mi&dy  to  hear  the  honae>clock 
ticking  when  all  but  ourselves  were 
adeep ;  and  often  hiiTe  we,  before  go- 
ing undiambermaided  to  bed,  stood 
hnding  up  the  candle,  burned  down 
i^eniy  to  the  sodcet,  to  the  mysterioug 
faee  of  the  Time- teller,  with  his  lon]g 
siree^ng  hand,  and  his  short  one  so 
sure  and  steady,  awe-struck  in  our 
trmvielling  Kilmarnock  nightcap,  at  the 
tid&«~  tick -—tick  reminding  us  mo- 
mently that  we  were  one— two— three 
steps  farther  advanced  on  the  road  to 
eternity. 

A  single  blockhead,  or  even  a  batch 
of  blockheads,  would  be  miserable  at 
the  Crook  Inn.  There  is  no  stir  on  the 
road  to  stare  at— two  or  three  chaises, 
perhaps,  at  the  utmost,  during  a  whole 
day  at  this  season  ;  and  now  and  then 
a  numer,  jogging  by  with — ^it  may  be 
—his  wife  behind  nim  on  a  pillion. 
Nothing  to  look  at  but  green  hills — a 
few  flat  potato-fields,  Covered  with 
pyramids  of  dung,  and  a  river — ^name 
by  blockhead  unknown'  and  unasked 
-<-with  a  din  more  wearisome  and  mo- 
notonous than  a  hurdy-gurdy.  But, 
reader,  neither  you  nor  we  are  a  block- 
head ;  so,  happy  could  we  be  together, 
or  apart,  with  the  '^  Crook  in  our  lot," 
all  a  summer's  day ;  for  who,  with  a 
heart  and  a  soul  tolerably  at  ease  with- 
in him,  could  fail  to  be  happy,  hear- 
ing, as  we  do  now,  the  voice  of  the 
Tweed,  singing  his  pensive  twilight 
song  to  the  few  faint  stars  that  have 
become  visible  in  heaven  ? 

Let  us  dauner  away,  then,  along 
to  the  banks  of  the  Tweed— and  if  the 
dews  be  not  too  heavy,  lie  do^vn,  like 
one  of  the  other  resting  and  rumina- 
ting creatures,  on  the  close-nibbled 
braes.  A  contemplative  man  looks 
well,  with  arms  folded,  eyes  now 
searching  for  stones,  and  now  for 
stars^  footsteps  slow  as  if  the  drag  had 
been  put  on,— and  ever  and  anon  a 
pensive  philosophic  sigh  ;~^but  as 
there  are  now  no  immediate  specta- 
tors but  about  a  dozen  cows,  and  one 
old  ram,  who  seems  meditating  a 
charge  of  homing,  we  shall  not  cross 
the  runlet  that  separates  us  from  Mr 
Wooler,— in  this  case  no  black  or  yel- 
low Dwarf,  we  assure  you,— but  snail 
take  the  chair,  an  accidental  armed  one, 
framed  in  a  freak  by  that  most  fan- 
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taaticDf  cabinet-mdcers^  Chanee ;  «id 

as  the  evening  is  now  wann,  and  we 
**  have  ta'en  our  auld  cloak  about  us," 
it  matters  little  if  we  should  evenfidl 
asleep.  Ay,  there  now  are  a  hundred 
suddenly-lighted  candles— but  -  there 
is  no  fear  of  their  setting  fire  to.  the 
curtains— the  beautiful  blue-hai^ng 
curtains,  lately  edged  with  gold,  but 
now  with  cloud-fringes,  pure  as  the 
silver  or  the  snow. 

Nothing  is  farther  from  our  thoughts 
than  the  wish  to  be  poetical ;  yet  who 
can  escape  being  so  Scott-free,  when 
walking  alone  by  Tweedside,  under 
one  of  the  most  beautifhl  of  April 
night-skies  ?  There  is  no  silence,  ex- 
cept where  there  is  sound.  Silence  is 
an  active  power,  when  overcoming 
sound,  as  it  does  when  the  contlniuu 
calm  contest  is  carrying  on  in  the  so- 
litude of  the  hills.  The  louder  the 
voice  of  the  stream,  the  deeper  the 
sleep  of  the  air !  nothing  can  awaken 
it  till  morning  melt  the  dream.  Should 
a  distant  dog  bark,  hunting  by  him- 
self on  the  hill,  or  disturbed,  perhaps, 
by  the  foot  of  some  strange  shepherd, 
visiting  his  Peggy  when  the  household 
are  asleep,  how  the  faint  far-Off  echoes 
give  power  to  the  brooding  calm  ! 
Wearied  labour  is  everywhere  thank- 
fully at  rest ;  and  love,  and  joy,  and 
youth,  alone  are  wakeftil.  No  wonder 
that  poets  glorified  the  glimpses  of  the 
moon,  and,  long  before  science  was 
bom,  named,  and  arranged,  and  loca- 
lized the  stars.  So  sayeth  Kit  North, 
beadsman  of  Tweedside. 

Does  that  man  exist  who  is  not,  in 
some  degree,  the  slave  of  the  senses  ? 
Breathes  there  the  man,  with  soul  so 
alive,  that'he  can  bring  night  upon 
himself  during  day,  day  during  night, 
to  the  utter  extinction  of  sun,  moon, 
and  stars?  No.  Something  extemal 
must  touch  the  spirit,  to  vivify  her 
visions.  The  Swiss  must  hear  the  cow- 
song  before  he  pines  himself  awayin 
the  malady  of  his  mountains.  The 
sailor  who,  when  circumnavigating  the 
globe,  wept  at  the  sight  of  a  pewter 
spoon  with  the  mark  *'  London  upon 
it,  had  not  wept  at  the  often-repeat- 
ed  name,  however  dear  the  distant 
shore.  And,  to  come  nearer  home,  who 
can,  sitting  by  his  fireside  in  town,  so 
envelope  himself  in  imagination,  as  to 
walk  in  moonlight,  tender  as  the  true, 
by  the  glittering  sound  of  streams, 
murmuring  absolutely  out  of  and  along 
the  green  pory  earth  ?  Place  a  human 
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bdn^  in  a  scene  he  has  loved,  and  a 
million  congregating  feelings  and  fan- 
cies will  convince  him  how  weak  is  the 
creative  power  of  the  unassisted  soul 
over  its  own  spiritualities ; — a  remem- 
bered stream  is  unsubstantial  as  the 
aip— the  remembered  air^  a  void.  But 
the  streams  the  eye  sees,  and  the  .ear 
hears^  murmur^  and  glide^  andlglitter 
with  recollections*  The  past  is  as  the 
present,  and  the  gazer  and  listener  is 
bom  again,  and  extends  the  wings  of 
bis  youth,  as  if  in  an  atmosphere  that 
knew  not  the  deadening  attraction  of 
the  earth.  At  such  times,  and  in  such 
places,  all  men  are  poets,  and  feel  that 
the  real  world  is  as  nothing,  or  rather, 
but  the  frame- work  of  the  world  of 
imagination. 

It  would  puzzle  us  to  tell  why  the 
Tweed  is  to  us  the  dearest  of  all  the 
streams  of  Scotland.  Our  father's  house 
stood  not  on  its  banks,  nor  on  them 
played  our  infancy  nor  our  boyhood. 
Perhaps  we  are  thus  able  to  love  it 
with  tnat  unregretful  and  irapassion- 
ate  affection,  without  which  the  hu- 
man spirit  cannot  find  happiness  in  na- 
ture. Ob !  there  are  places  on  this 
earth  that  we  shudder  to  revisit  even 
in  a  waking  dream,  beneath  the  meri- 
dian sunshine.  They  are  haunted  by 
images  too  beautiful  to  be  endured, 
and  the  pangs  are  dismal  that  clutch 
the  heart,  when  approaching  their  be- 
wildering boundaries !  for  there  it  was 
that  we  roamed  in  the  glorious  novelty 
of  nature,  when  we  were  innocent  and 
uncorrupted.  There  it  was  that  we 
lived  in  a  world  without  shadows,  al- 
most without  tears;  and  after  grief 
and  guilt  have  made  visitations  to 
the  soul,  she  looks  back  in  agony  to 
those  blissful  regions  of  time  and 
space,  when  she  lived  in  Paradise. 
Nor  are  any  flaming  swords,  in  the 
hands  of  cherubim,  needed  to  guard 
the  gates,  through  which  she  dares  not, 
if  flung  wide  open,  now  to  enter,  in 
the  abasement  of  her  despair.  There- 
fore she  takes  refuge  in  the  dim  and 
obscure  light  of  common  day,  and 
seeks  scenery  not  so  mournfully  haunt- 
ed by  the  ghosts  of  thoughts  that  glo- 
rified the  dawn  of  her  prime. 

Who  has  not  felt  something  of  this, 
although  the  forms  round  which  the 
memory  of  his  boyhood  clings,  may, 
in  his  particular  case,  be  different  ? 
Biat,  reader,  if  thy  early  footsteps  were 
free  and  unconfined  over  the  beautiful 
liosom  of  the  rejoicing  earth,  thou  wilt 
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understand  ihe  pankm  that  tiie  dnm 
of  some  one  sohtary  spot  may  in^to^ 
rising  suddenly  up  from  oblivion  in  aU 
its  primeval  lovehness,  and  mtldiigm 
silent  appeal  to  thy  troubled  heart,  in 
behalf  of  innocence  evanished  loiu^agbj 
and  for  ever !  From  the  image  ofnicli ' 
spots  you  start  away,  half  in  love  half 
in  fear,  as  from  the  visionary  specjtre 
of  some  dear  friend  dead  ana  buried, 
far  beyond  seas  in  a  foreign  ooontrf. 
Such  power  as  this  may  there  be  in  ine 
little  moorland  rill,  oozing  fhim  the 
birchen  brae — in  some  one  of  its  fiury 
pools,  that,  in  your  lonely  angling^ 
days,  seemed  to  you  more  especially 
delightful,  as  it  swept  sparklm^  and 
singing  through  the  verdant  Wilder- 
ness — in  some  one  deep   strearnkss 
dell  among  a  hundred,  too  insigni- 
ficant to  have  received  any  name  from 
the  shepherds,  but  first  discovetied 
and  enjoyed  by  you,  when  the  sonl 
within  you  was  bright  with  the  stir- 
red fire  of  young  existence — in  some 
sheltered  retired  nook,  whither  all  "the 
vernal  hill-flowers  had  seemed  to  flock, 
both  for  shadow  and  sunshine — in 
some  gVeenest  glade,  far  within  the 
wood's  heart,  on  which  you  had  lain 
listening  the  cushat  crooning  in  hia- 
yew-grove — ay,  in  one  and  all  of  such' 
places,  and  a  thousand  more,  you  feel 
that  a  -power  for  ever  dwells  omnipo- 
tent over  your  spirit,  adorned,  expand-) 
ed,  strengthened,  although  it  may  now 
be,  with  knowledge  and  6cience,-^a 
power  extinguishing  all  present  ob-' 
jects,    and    all    their    accompanying 
thoughts  and  emotions,  in  the  inex-' 
pressibly  pensive  light  of  those  blissful  - 
days,  when  time  and  space  were  bodk' 
bounded  to  apoiut  by  the  perfect  joy  of 
the  soul  that  existed  in  that  kow,' 
happier  than  any  angel  in  heaven. 

VVe  know  that  there  is  one  very 
short  and  simple  way  of  breaking  mt 
such  delusions ;  and  that  is,  to  go  in  ■ 
person  to  the  scenes  that  inspire  mem, 
and  all  our  imaginative  griefs  and  re-  - 
grets  will,   it  is  said  and  sung,  be 
changed  at  once  into  contemptuous 
laughter.    We  have,  in  one  or  two- 
instances,  made  the  experiment,  but  - 
the  effect  was  not  answerable  to  our 
expectation.     True,   that  all  thinj;a 
were  less,  both  in  bulk  and  beauty, 
than  we  had  believed ;  but  thtit  very 
discovery  aggravated  our  sorrow  fcr 
the  days  that  were  gone.  The  lady*. 
fern  was  still  pretty ;  but  in  thdee 
days,  a  lady-fern  grove  was  a  fairy 
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IbiM^  and  tiie  fuaeets  tluit  hung  or 
ipocted  there,  in  their  goigeoas  hues, 
nardly  seemed  to  belong  to  our  world. 
Wild  flowers  there  still  were  in  abun- 
dance ;  but  in  those  days  they  so  en- 
amelled the  sward,  that  we  feared  to 
tread  among  the  profusion,  and  spared 
the  sacred  wilderness  of  sweets,  over- 
come by  the  sudden  sense  of  their  rare 
and  wonderftil  beauty.  We  recognized 
the  burn-braes  to  be  the  same  we  bad 
loved  of  yore ;  but  the  few  bunches  of 
wall-flowers,  growing  here  and  there 
among  die  gravelly  soil,  looked  stunt- 
ed and  disconsolate,  all  unlike  to 
that  glorious  glow  that  dazzled  our 
eyes  when  angUng  along  the  rapids, 
imd  that  brought  before  our  imagi- 
nation the  old  ruined  Castle  from 
which  the  seeds  had  been  blown.  The 
windings  of  the  Yearn  were  romantic 
Still,  but  the  liqmd  labyrinths  had  lost 
their  pleasant  perplexities,  and  the 
«mall  tufted  islets  amidst  the  broader 
streams  or  pools,  once  to  our  eyes  so 
romantic,  were  only  heaps  of  sand  and 
weeds,  whirled  by  eddies  into  a  tem- 
porary obstruction  to  the  waterflow. 
But  enough  was  still  there  to  justify 
our  boyish  spuit  in  all  its  blissful 
dreams — to  justify  it,  did  we  say  ?  Ay, 
to  prove  its  heavenly  power  of  trans- 
mutation and  adornment,  now  that 
heavenly  power  was  lost  for  ever,  nor 
perhaps  its  place  worthilv  supplied. 
We  looked  on  a  little  angler,  leaping 
from  stone  to  stone,  as  we  used  to  do 
of  old ;  and  sighed  to  know  that  the 
simple  boy  lived  in  such  visions  as  we 
at  ms  age  had  lived  in  too,  but  which 
now  all  melted  away  before  the  eyes  of 
the  understanding,  and  could  no  more 
be  viewed  by  us  now  than  the  filmy 
ghosts  of  the  dead. 

But,  oh!  feeling  and  imaginative 
reader, — ^for  such  thou  art,  else  had 
thine  eyes  already  drowzed  over  these 
pages, — a  sadder  sorrow  still  it  is,  to 
summon  up  courage  to  revisit  some 
darling  den  of  our  youthhead,  and- 
find  it  utterly  demolished,  and  for 
ever  swept  away  flrom  the  very  face  of 
the  earth  !  Why  all  this  murderous 
and  exterminating  spirit  of  change? 
The  ancient  moss,  with  its  heatner 
head-high,  and  wide  steep  hags,  that 
the  poled  hunter  could  not  overleap, 
18  now  drained,  and  limed,  and  plough- 
ed, and  clothed  with  the  ragged  naked- 
ness of  blighted  barley.  In  a  few  years 
it  will  fall  back  into  a  desert,  but  never 
into  the  shaggy  wilderness  it  once  was. 
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wheria  the  red  attd  bladmtde  bnmaed 
the  ispots  of  herbage,  and  sheltered 
among  the  bent  from  the  deluge  pf  the 
thunder-storm.  You  look  in  vain  for 
the  beautifbl  mooron  which  you  chased 
the  whirring  dragon- fly,  or  lay  couched 
for  hours  to  get  a  shot  at  the  curlew, 
when, — lo !  and  behold,  a  pack  of 
grouse  alighted  within  ten  yards  of 
your  muzzle,  and  you  ^et  fly  among 
them,  without  injuring  one  feather  of 
all  the  plumage.  Or  you  will  revisit  the 
Rook  AN,  loneliest  of  linns  that  ever 
sounded  in  the  solitary  silence  of  na« 
ture !  In  days  of  yore,  the  loneliness 
was  almost  too  profound  for  your  beat- 
ing heart ;  no  living  thing  to  be  seen, 
but  the  water-ouzel  flitting  along  the 
rocks,  or,  as  he  rested  a  m<»nent  on  a 
stone,  tumins  towards  you  his  white 
breast,  and  men  dropping  into  the 
water.  Sometimes,  indeed,  when  the 
spring  evening  was  warm,  a  little  before 
sunset,  the  grey-lintie  came,  as  if  to 
freshen  his  plumage  in  the  spray  melt- 
ing over  the  woods  that  covered  the  wa- 
terfall, and  sang  for  his  own  delight 
a  hasty  c^rol,  impatient  of  his  nest  in 
the  neighbouring  broom-brae.  Behold 
now  a  paper-mill — no,  not  a  paper* 
mill — for  that  an  editor  might  force 
himself  to  forgive  for  the  dear  sake  of 
thirty  guineas  for  every  sheet  from  his 
own  quill ;  but — a  bobbin-mill !  yes, 
a  bobbin-mill.  Perhaps  you  know  not 
what  a  bobbin-mill  is ;  then  remain 
ignorant  for  ever.  Suffice  it  to  say,  one 
has  destroyed  the  Kookan  ! 

But  let  the  Rook  an  be  destroyed ;  so 
that  one  Glen,  not  many  miles  from  it, 
but  whose  name  shall  by  our  lips  be 
breathed  never,  remain  unviolated^ 
nor  the  dryads  ever  be  scared  from  the 
deepening  umbrage  of  its  hallowed 
woods.  What  is  mere  boy-love,  but  a 
moonlight  dream  ?  Who  would  weep 
•^who  would  not  laugh,  over  the  ca- 
tastrophe of  such  a  bloodless  tragedy  ? 
No  one  so  heartily  as  sweet  Sixteen 
herself,  when  told  by  her  mamma  that 
she  must  say.  No,  to  the  amorous  young 
gentleman,  with  a  ribbon  round  his 
shirt-collar,  or  haply  with  an  open 
frill.  In  another  year  she  marries  a 
man  of  thirty,  who  has  to  shave  twice 
a-day ;  and  Adonis,  who  is  now  at  Ox- 
ford, and  a  Christ-Church  man,  reads 
the  marriage-advertisement  in  the  obi- 
tuary of  Blackwood's  Magazine,  and 
knowingly  chuckles  at  tne  reminis- 
cences of  all  the  sentimentalities  that 
passed  between  Miss  Louisa  and  s^f, 
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''  when  she  caiAe  to  the  boworhe  had  Oh !  blot  out  the  iTord  with  mefiil' 

shaded  for  her/'  and  therein  breathed  with  bloody  tears !  For  two  yean  of 

▼ows  of  etemtd  devotion — vows  pure,  absence  and  of  distance  brought  a 

fragrant,  and  fleeting  as  the  evening  strange,  dim,  misty  haze  over  the  flret 

dew,  that  bathed  her  raven  tresses  as  — supposed  unquenchable  —  of  oar 

they  floated  over  the  snow-drifts  of  her  hearts ;  then  came  suspicion,  distnurt, 

boiom.  All  that  is  a  farce,  whether  in  wrathful   jealousy,    and    stone*  eyed 

one  or  three  acts.    But  love-aflkirs,  despair !  Some  fiend  of  the  air  had, 

when  the  lovers  are  full-grown  men  with  leer  malign,  seen  us  in  the  Bower 

and  women,  although  perhaps  twenty  of  Paradise,  and  soon  as  we  were,  for 

years  have  not  passed  over  either  of  a  short  season,  as  we  thought,  apart— 

their  heads,  are  at  least  tragi-come-  he  breathed  poison    into   both   our 

dies,  and  sometimes  tragedies ;  closing,  hearts,  and  changed,  at  last,  our  love 

if  not  in  blood — ^although  that,  too,  into  hatred !  Dh  !  that  *^  hatved"  is  a 

when  the  fates  are  angry — yet  in  clouds  hideous  and  an  ugsome  word,  and 

that  darken  all  ^ture  life, — and  that  never,  never  surely  could  with  truth 

now  and  then  lose  their  sullen  black-  be  inflicted  on  us  who  had  lain  so 

ness  only  when  dissolving,  through  the  often  in  one  another's  arms — ^bosom  to 

transient  sunshine,   in  a  shower  of  bo^m  in  the  bower  of  sighs !  Yet, 

tears !  ^'  what  is  writ  is  writ,"  and  if  the 

Therefore,  hail  to  the  gloomy  but  senseless  letters  must  remain,  let  tears 

ever  glorious  Glen,  in  which,  many  of  mutual  penitence,  contrition,  and 

many  long  and  short  vears  ago,  we  remorse,  blot  out  all  disastrous  frailty 

met  the  Ladv  of  our  love !  Reader,  from  our  long-pacified  and  forgiving 

we  told  you  m  our  "  Birds,"  (see  No.  hearts !  Wife  of  mine  was  she  never-^ 

CIX.)  of  our  first  boy-passion  for  the  but  one  hour,  when,  all  unknown  to 

Maid  of  the  MiU ;  and  we  asked  the  her,  I  was  within  a  hundred  yards  of 

winds  of  heaven  to  waft  the  tears  from  the  church,  ( the  marriage  was  in  £ng« 

our  old  eyes,  to  bedew  the  primroses  land,)  she  became  a  bride.    One  of 

smiling  on    her  unforgotten    grave,  those  accursed  rings,  that  are  cast  in 

But  we  speak  now  of  the  passion  that  millions  by  imps  swarming  round  an 

came  suddenly  against  the  heart  of  infernal  furnace,  and  purchased  in  the 

manhood,   and  having  stormed  the  gross  by  that  great  merchant,  both  in 

citadel,  put  the  whole  garrison  to  the  the  home  and  foreign  market,  M«m« 

sword.    Ay,  there  was  havoc  there —  mon,  and  then  retailed  by  smaHl  devils 

and  carnage !  Let  prim  people  pertly  of  dealers  all  over  Christendom,  as 

prate  about  a  ruling  passion,  and  ver-  avowed  agents  of  the  Pseudo-Hymen, 

sify  it  into  sickly  sonnets  and  queasy  was  forced  upon  that  delicate  finger, 

quatrains.    While  our  ruling  passion  whose  shape  I  knew  so  well,  and  whose 

reigned ;  while  of  it,  it  might  have  warm  snow  melted  not  beneath  my 

been  said,  "  bacchatur  in  aulis,"  all  kisses,  although  they  were  kisses  of 

others  fled  or  perished.     Every  sun-  the  burning  flame.    Out  she  ismied 

rise  and  every  sunset,  for  two  months  from  the  church-porch^^  blushing,  yet 

of  the  celestial  summer  of  17 — 7,  we  pale  as  death  whenever  the    bludi 

'  beheld  her  by  appointment,  and  it  passed  away,  (and  often  did  it  come 

was  kept  by  her  as  duly  as  the  angels  and  go  between  povch  and  gate,)  and 

keep  tneirs  who  move  the  spheres  of  drowned,   quite  drowned,  in  tears ! 

heaven,  floating  down  the  glen  towards  The  beast  her  husband  allowed  ]h| 

the  arbour  that  nature  embowered  powerless  arm  to  lie  within  his,  ^dUI 

for  love.  Light,  music,  and  fragrance,  no  more  apparent  emotiOh  in  his  face, 

she  came  softlv  into  our  trembb'ng  except  something  like  a  poor  paltry 

arms;  and  at  the  touch  of  her  cheek  pride,  than  if  thatajft',  through  whose 

on  ours,  fled  the  whole  visible  and  blue  veinery  flowed  and  reflowed  blood 

audible  world.     There  were  no  vows  as  pure  as  the  celestial  ichor  in  an 

of  eternal  love,  for  such  vows  betray  a  angel's  wings,  had  belonged  to  a  lay- 

lurking;  fear  that  there  may  be — an  figure,  propped  up  against  the  wtJl  as 

end  ot  the  insupportable  bliss !  Our  a  model  for  a  portrait  painter  to  work 

love  we  felt  to  be  immortal,  as  we  by,  when  forging  a  lie  for  a  ftst-aging 

gazed  on  the  rising  or  setting  sunlight,  maiden  who  had  misKd  the  money 

and  to  be  prolonged,  in  every  embrace,  and  the  marriage  market,  in  her  na- 

into  the  regions  of  a  future  life.   My  tive  land,  and  was  about  to  smd  bar 

wife  was  an  orphan.    Wife,  said  I«—  Eidolon,  as  her  forerunner^  to  Indit. 
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Her  lipe  were  not  wpnt  to  be  lo  cold 
and  wnite  when  kissed  in  that  glen- 
bower  ;  not  b6  rooveless  and  bustiike 
her  bosom.    Tears  were  shed  then^ 
too,  btit  they  glittered  brighter  than 
any  jewels  the  poor  sick  bride  will 
ever  wear,  and  she  smiled  as  she  shook 
them 'from  her  soul-searching  eyes 
over  my  neck  and  breast.    Were  all 
those  our  passionate  endearments  and 
dying  emoraces  forgotten?  Or  came 
they  now  like  a  blight  over  her  beauty 
r— bliss  I  will  not  say,  for  bliss  there 
was  none — and  withered  the  rose  on 
ihe  very  day  it  was  to  be  gathered  by 
a  man  without  a  soul  ?   Yet,  perhaps 
the  holy  service  had  quelled  all  me- 
mory of  our  past,  and  I  was  nearly 
forgotten.  Better,  better  far  if  it  were 
ao— for  although  we  had  loved,  dan- 
gerously and  desperately   loved,  yet 
carried  she  to  the  bridal  bed  a  frame 
iu  pure  as  the  sweet-smelling  violet,  a 
spirit  asinnocen  t  as  the  new-bom  dawn. 
A  few  sentences  back  I  called  the 
bridegroom  a  beast.  Now  the  truth  is, 
and  the  truth  I  will  speak,  and  shame 
4he  devil,  that  he  was  a  remarkably 
good-looking  —  nay,  tall,   handsome 
man,  and  had  been  an  officer  of  dra- 
goons.   He  was,  as  far  as  I  could 
judge,  just  about  as  proper*a  man  as 
myself,  and  would  have  fought  about 
thirteen  stone.    So  far  from  being  in- 
different to  his  bride,  he  passionately 
love^  and  piously  adored  her;  but 
he  had  a  stiff,  cold,  proud  air  of  his  own 
— ^being  of  an  old,  rich,  and  almost  noble 
Yorkshire  family,  and  still  smacking  of 
the  Life-Guardsman.    Had  I  been  an 
Italian,  that  night  had  a  bravo  stood 
¥dth  his  stiletto  between  him  afid  her 
vir^n  body,  and  pierced  heart,  spine, 
or  jugular.    As  a  Scotsman,  and  with 
some  of  the  best  blood  of  Scotland  in 
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my  veins,  oh  I  that  I  could  have  stood 
with  my  hair-trigger  before  him,  at 
twelve  tidy  paces,  and  a  ball  through 
his  boiling  iieart  would  have  ma^de 
him  bounce,  like  a  buck,  ten  feet  right 
on  end  up  into  the  sunny  air  of  his 
•wedding  dav  \  Or,  how  pretty  had  it 
been  to  dally  for  a  few  passes,  and 
then,  unparryable  as  the  Chevalier 
•St  George,  to  pierce  through  heart  and 
back,  with  twenty  light,  airy,  invisible 
and  deadly  touches,  letting  out  life 
without  spilling  an  ounce  of  nis  amor- 
ous blood  !  How  sweet  to  my  satisfied 
aool  would  have  been  that  inward 
speedy  singultus,  and  then 


with  one  indent  convidalve  sprawl 
over  upon  his  back,  sudden  stone- 
death  !  Curse  him — ^^es,  let  my  curses 
go  back,  like  a  jauntmg  car,  when  die 
harness  has  been  brc^en,  rumbling 
down  hill,  edged  on  both  sides  with 
precipices — Vain  and  needless  modcery 
of  execration— I  had  another  and  a 
better  revenge. 

Well,  out  of  the  church-gate  they 
went,  into  a  carriage,  no  doubt  finely 
pannelled  and  beplastered  wiUi  West- 
Riding  heraldry,  and,  as  I  shall  be 
sworn,  drawn  by  four  bright  chesnuts, 
and  driven  bj  an  absurd,  fat,  broad 
and  red-faced  hereditary  coachee,  bred 
in  that  most  ancient  house,  widi  a 
woollen  wig,  gloriously  frizzled,  and  a 
cocked  hat  that  shone  with  the  beaten 
gold.    God  knows  why  I  should  have 
been  so  much  engrossed  as  I  certainly 
must  ha^  been,  by  Jehu  the  son  of 
Nimdii.  But  I  remember  perfecdy  his 
tout  ensemble,  and  the  prodigious  white 
rose  fastened  to  his  single-breasted, 
many-buttoned  coat.  Off  the  marriage 
party  drove ;  and  going  to  a  mirror,  I 
looked  in  upon  a  gentleman,  rather 
taken  by  surprise,  with  his  cheeks  of 
the  colour  and  clamminess  of  graye- 
stones,  eyes  fixed  as  those  of  a  som- 
nambulist, and  groaning  through  the 
glass  till  I  shuddered  to  feel  as  if  the 
long,  low,  quivering  agony  were  vent* 
ing  itself  in  night-mare  shrieks  within 
my  own  heart  1  Whenever  I  lifted  up 
a  razor,  and  whetted  the  edge  on  the 
palm  of  my  hand,  the  ghost  in  the 
glass   did    the    same — whenever    I 
laughed,  he  laughedr-and  perhaps  the 
blood  had   spouted  from   both  our 
throats,  as  if  they  had  had  but  one 
jugular  between  them-r-when  a  soft, 
sweet  voice  said,  "  Sir,  my  mammy 
bid  me  tell  you  there  are  nrayers  in  the 
diurch  to-uay ;"  and  looking  round,  I 
saw  my  poor  widow  landlady's  only 
daughter,  '*  a  child  of  beauty  rare, 
and  her  timid  smile  so  sunk  into  and 
restored  my  heart,  that  I  took  her  by 
the  hand,  and  walked  away  with  her 
and  her  mother  to  the  afternoon  ser- 
vice. I  looked  at  the  altar,  where  two 
hours  before  had  been  performed  that 
impious   mockery  of  marriage,  and 
knew  that  for  me,  the  sun  of  life  W]|s 
eclipsed  for  ever. 

Oh,  dear  me  1  as  the  children  say, 
this  is  an  old  story,  nor  would  I  have 
told  it  now,  had  I  thought  it  would 


have  proved  so  long  a  one ;  yet  it 
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inast.be  told  taat,  for  without  ^  catas* 
trophe^  a  fstory,  especially  a  true  one, 
is  fike  a  knotless  thread.  Well,  the 
Baronet — ^for  be  had  a  title — and  a 
small  one  is  better  than  none,  and 
ought  to  be  acted  on  throughout  all  the 
jninutise  of  its  rights  and  privileges — 
made  for  several  jears  a  most  excel- 
lent and  exemplary  husband — and 
that  year  he  was  High  Sheriff,  his 
lady,  although  very  thin  and  very  pale, 
was  the  most  beautiful  by  far  of  all 
the  beauties  in  the  Assize  Ball-room. 
But  what  will  you  think  when  you  are 
tol4  that  about  a  month  before  the 
Baronet  had  headed  his  javelin  men, 
he  had  found  a  huge  bundle  of  love- 
letters  in  the  secret  drawers  of  his 
wife's  cabinet  ? .  There's  a  Diana  for 
you ! — the  mother,  too,  of  three  dead 
children — for  all  her  children  died — 
and  pretty  creatures  must  they  have 
been,  especially  her  first-bom,  who 
faded  away  in  her  fifth  summer — the 
'others  were  never  more  than  mere 
crying  babes.  He  was  so  unpolite — so 
mean,  if  you  choose  to  call  it  so — as  to 
read  them  all,  one  after  the  other,  over 
and  over,  twenty  and  forty  times,  from 
the  '*  my  beloved  and  beautiful  Glen- 
doveer,'  (a  feature  of  the  element  in 
oriental  climes,  and  here  put  poetice 
for  my  dearest  Jane,)  down  to  "  yours 
till  death  and  burial,"  C.  N.  inclu'- 
sive!  Yes,  C.  N.  the  Yery  signature 
that  you  saw  t'other  month  appended 
to  tliat  unpardonable  Preface.  She 
had  not  had  heart  to  burn  the  letters 
that  I  used  to  put  with  my  own  hand 
into  her  bosom,  silently  breathing 
thoughts  that  I  dared  not  utter.  Words 
were  there  that  by  no  husband  could 
be  borne,  althou^,  when  they  were 
written,  his  base  existence  and  illus- 
trious name  were  to  us  both  unknown. 
Not  unaccompanied  with  kisses  had 
been  words  such  as  these — nor  would 
the  hand  have  dared  to  indite  them, 
that  had  not  embraced  the  bosom  to 
which  they  were  poured  forth  in  the 
exulting  yet  reverential  language  of 
liege  and  loyal  love.  Our  attachment 
had  been  no  secret  to  him ;  but  till 
that  fatal  moment,  when  he  pulled  out 
a  little  tiny  drawer  in  an  ivory- stud- 
ded bijoux,  which  seemed  contrived 
only  for  holding  thimbles  and  netting- 
rods,  but  was  full  of  the  smouldering 
fires  of  ungovernable  passion — ^he 
knew  not  that  such  feelings  had  ever 
been  below  the  sun.  But  now  he 
knew  that  they  had  been  inspired  by, 


and  breathed  back  in  return  inio  thai: 
bosom,  which,  however  it  may  have 
heaved  of  yore  in  tumultuous  passion, 
had  ever  been  to  him,  cold  almost  ana 
insensate  as  the  beautiful  marble  bo* 
som  of  an  image  lying  on  a  tomb. 

The  Baronet  had  been  High-She* 
rifi^,  and  as  ambition  will  be  mount* 
ing,  he  must  needs  be  Member  of  Par- 
liament— not  exactly  one  of  the  county 
members — for  others  were  Yorkshire 
too — but  for  a  borough.  But  the 
Whig  interest  was  overbought  by  the 
bills  of  a  Jew  broker,  and  the  Baronet 
was  a  ruined  man.  Many  a  better  and 
many  a  worse  man  have  shot  them* 
selves,  as  he  did,  before  and  since  ; 
yet  the  event  was  one  of  the  most  un^ 
expected  of  the  kind  that  had  occurred 
in  that  part  of  the  county  for  a  good 
many  years,  and  did  not  fail  to  be 
spoken  of  with  some  regret  for  several 
weeks.  I  cannot  with  truth  say,  that> 
on  the  first  hearing,  it  made  much 
impression  upon  me ;  but  in  about  an 
hour  or  so,  my  whole  soul  underwent  • 
the  nature  of  a  revolution. 

Sh6  is  free  from  fetters  now,  I  ex* 
claimed  to  myself,  and  I  will  cherish 
her  yet  in  my  heart  of  hearts.  For  her 
sake,  and  she  knows  it  well,  have  I  been 
a  wanderer  over  the  face  of  the  earth, 
For  her  sake  have  I  been  alone  in  the 
world,  a  moody  man,  with  blasted 
hopes,  and  shunned  even  by  my  blood 
relations  (poor  devils!)  as  a  misan- 
thrope. One  hour  in  each  other's  arms 
— not' with  the  same  transports  as  in  the 
glen-bower,  but  in  sober,  pensive,  pa- 
thetic, and  melancholy  bliss,  and  aH 
ungentle  thoughts  will  dissolve  away 
in  our  tears — ^and  the  love,  the  sorely 
faded,  bat  still  the  same  love  of  other 
years,  return.  Give  me  but  that  silken 
nead  once  more  meekly  rested  on  my 
breast,  and  all  my  errors — all  my  frail- 
ties— all  my  follies — all  my  sins — ^will 
be  forgiven  by  one  dewy  glance  of  ** 
those  uplifted  eyes,  and  the  earth  will 
be  again  a  garden  of  Eden,  althou^ 
somewhat  tarnished  the  hues  and  dead- 
ened the  odours  of  the  flowers  of  hap- 
piness ! 

Oh  !  little,  little  during  that  insane « 
hour,  did  I  know  either  of  mine  oim. 
or  that  lady's  heart !  The  vain  dream  , 
dissolved,  and  I  felt  that  I  loved  her 
no  more.    She  had  loved  another !  no 
— ^that  never  could  have  been — that 
never  was — for  I  have  her  own  woid 
for  it,  and  she  was  ever  the  sovtl-  of 
truth,  then  surely  when  lying  on  the 


I8fl6^^  Sirearm, 

bed  of  deftth*  But  she  had  lain  in  his 
b(MMMD— had  borne  him  children — and 
Joyed  them  living  tod  dead^  partly  for 
hifi  sake !  Not^  at  leasts  for  mine — no 
—hell  and  furies — not  for  mine !— -for 
the  traitress  had  broken  our  vows^  and 
in  punishment  that  was  sent  from  a 
just  heaven^  had  seen  child  after  child 
in  its  death-clothes.  'Twas  well  that 
the  imps — all  of  them  probably,  boys 
and  girls  alike,  with  the  father  s  pecu- 
liar expression — never  a  pleasant  one, 
even  wnen  be  was  pleased — had  uU  been 
put  out  of  sight ;  and  what  matters  it 
that  an  old  Yorkshire  family,  in  the 
West  Riding,  should  be  no  more? 
For  distinguished,  there  is  something 
laughable  in  the  substitution  of  the 
word  extinguished — **  alike,  but  oh  ! 
how  difiPerent !" 

In  about  half  a  year  after  her  hus- 
band's suicide,  I  had  a  letter  from  her, 
saying  that  she  was  dying,  and  wished 
to  see  me.  I  went,  and  she  died  in 
juy  arms.    Her  last  embrace  was  of 
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truth  ought  seldom  or  never  to  be 
told,  for  then  it  becomes  as  dull  and 
tedious  as  a  thrice-repeated  tale.  Utter 
a  small  gold  coin  of  truth  now  and 
then,  and  you  will  be  amazed  how 
slowly  it  circulates.  Try  a  paper« 
falsehood,  and  it  passes  current  in 
countries  where  they  will  not  look  at 
that  of  a  bank,  wUh  one  dead  and  one 
sleeping  partner.  Now,  if  every  syllable 
of  the  above  pathos  be  a  fiction,  what 
worse  are  we  than  Shakspeare,  or  By- 
ron, or  Scott  ?  We  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  there  is  some  truth  in  it ;  but 
we  confess  that  one  thing  we  conceal- 
ed. But  now  we  shall  out  with  it-« 
it  was  current  at  the  time  that  oub 

MAURIAGE  WAS  OFF,  BECAUSE  WE 
SPLIT  UPON  SETTLEMENTS  ! 

Many  a  sincere  and  passionate  at- 
tachment in  real  life  has  had  such 
undignified  ending,  and  is  it  not 
real  hfe  that  the  rational  critics  are 
now  constantly  demanding,  with  all 
its  outlines  defined  against  the  self- 


the  kind  fittest  for  us  both — and  if    same  firmament  that  rains,  and  blows^ 


heaven's  gates  were  shut  against  her, 
all  the  generations  of  man  are,  and 
will  for  ever  be^  buried  in  unrising 
dust! 

Thirty  years,  or  nearly  so,  have  fled 
since  that  farewell.  But  never  once — 
although  several  times  I  have  ventured 
within  a  mile  of  it — have  I  visited  the 
Glen.  I  could  as  easily  visit  her 
graye.  Perhaps  I  may  yet  do  both. 
She  was  buried  in  a  vault,  which  ought 
not  to  have  been,  for  her  grave  should 
have  been  itm  to  the  flowers  and  the 
sunbeams.  But,  methinks,  the  huge 
massy  gate  will  fall  back  on  its  rusty 
hinges,  if  I  but  hold  out  my  hand — 
and  as  for  the  Glen-Bower,  may  it  be 
in  latest  autumn  that  I  revisit  it— one 
long,  silent,  divine  gaze,  and  then, 
like  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf,  may  my 
life  be  whirled  away  into  the  unknown 
world ! 

Now,  dear  reader,  but  somewhat 
perhaps  too  credulous,  what  assurance 
can  you  possibly  have  that  all  this  fine 
pathetic  tale  is  not  one  of  the  most 
■unprovoked  lies  that  was  ever  uttered 
by  die  editor  of  a  periodical  publica- 
tion ?  Nothing  at  once  so  easy  and  so 
del^htful,  in  this  noetical  and  imagi- 
native age,  as  to  tell  lies  by  the  hour, 
"—nothing  at  once  so  difficult  and  dis- 
treasfiily  as  to  speak  truth  by  the  mi- 
nute. We  cannot  think,  that  under 
Budi  diGnmstanoea,  the  truth  ought 
to  be  told.  In  our  opinion,  the 


and  thunders,  and  lightens,  and  un- 
der the  name  of  atmosphere  has  va- 
rious qualities  of  its  character  indi- 
cated by  thermometers  and  barome- 
ters? We  have  given  you  real  life, 
and  how  do  you  like  it  ?  Does  it  come 
too  near  home.?  Would  trustees  not 
allow  you  to  lay  your  great,  wide, 
filthy  paw  on  the  whole  of  the  simple 
young  creature's  patrimony,  settling 
it  all  (not  a  life-rent  merely)  upon 
yourself,  in  case  of  her  dying  child- 
less ?  Yes — dyijifr  childless  !  And  these 
shocking  words  you  see  inserted  with 
your  ovm  eyes,  on  the  morning  of 
your  marriage-day !  Really,  real  life 
is  a  very  mean  and  odious  thing — ^we 
fear,  that  however  high  it  may  be,  it 
is  low — and  that  that  writer  would 
imitate  humanity  most  abominably, 
who  exhibited  it  bare-faced,  bare-bo- 
somed, and  with  the  window  in  the 
breast  wide  open,  uncanvassed  and  un- 
curtained, for  the  inspection  of  every 
street-passenger.  Truth  should  be  like 

fin-twist,  half  and  half.  Too  much 
iluted  with  the  waters  of  fiction,  it 
is  weak  and  wersh,  and  apt  to  turn 
the  stomach.  The  pure  spirit  knocks 
you  down  like  a  hammer.  But  ^'  half 
and  half"  kindles  a  mutual  affection 
between  you  and  the  whole  world.  ■ 

Why,  things  have  come  to  a  pretty 
pass,  methinks  we  hear  some  whining 
Whig  decry,  when  the  world  is  asked 
to  listen  to  tiie  classical  confessions  of 
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the  gouty  Editor  of  the  moBt  libellous 
periodicii  of  any  age  or  country — ^for 
euchj  according  to  the  Jama  clamosa 
of  that  pitiful  part  of  the  press^  is  the 
character   of  rosy-fingared>    silver- 
tongued  Maga^  still  smiling  graciously 
like  the  dawning  of  morn.  But  grant 
that  we  are  as  libellous  as  gouty^— 
what  then  were^  or  are^  Voltaire,  Rous- 
seau, Byron,  Jeffrey,  Gifibrd,  Brough- 
am, Playfair,  and  a  hundred  others  ? 
Libellers  all.    And  pray,  what  the 
worse  men  were  they,  or  are  they,  for 
idl  the  libels  that  ought  to  have  set 
several  of  them  in  the  pillory?  Did 
not  Byron's  heart  and  soul  overflow 
with  fldl  manly  and  humane  affections, 
in  spit^  of  spite,  and  during  the  very 
disease  of  rancour  ?    Is  not  one  love- 
poem  of  his,  breathed  one  hour,  and 
forgotten  by  him  the  next,  worth  all 
the  drivelling  of  you  and  all  the  other 
amiable  characters  in  the  kingdom, 
were  you  to  drivel  amatory  effiisions 
till  the  rheum  ceased  to  flow  from  yomr 
over-aged  eyes?    What  although  he 
libelled  his  way  through  society,  from 
the  King  upon  the  throne,  to  tne  very 
meanest  of  his  subjects  ?  All  the  world 
loves  his  memory.    Where  cOuld  you 
find  a  bitterer,  more  venomous  body. 
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for  support  of  intcUeetual  «Bd  moral 
pauperism ;  for^the  whole  pconilatioii 
would  be  so  enriched,  thateadinjoct- 
ed  contributor  would  be  a  Crcesni^  and 
strike  his  name  off  all  the  poor  lists 
of  parish  and  of  press. 

Heaven  preserve  us,  what  ii  if 
o'clock  ?  Our  watch  is  run  down,  tad 
fast  asleep,  pointing  in  its  dreiun  Id 
half  past  one.  What  will  mine  host 
and  hostess  at  the  Crook  be  tihinking 
of  the  old  gentleman  ?  They  will  be 
suspicious  of  an  assignation  and  iii- . 
trigue  with  some  yellow-hair'd  lassie 
of  the  Braes.  Our  character  is  at  stake; 
but  our  innocence  is  known  to  Heaven, 
and  '^'conscia  sidera  testor.'^  One 
tumbler  of  hot  toddy — and  then  to 
bed  to  make  harmless  love  to  the  four 
shepherdesses  sitting  on  the  curtains 
on  four  dimity  knolls — ^look  which 
way  we  will  by  the  rushlight.  Ogling 
us  with  bashful  solicitations  when 
sinking  away  into  stoical  repose. 

Mortifying  thought  to  human  Yt^ 
nity!  we  have  never  been  missed; 
and  on  entering  into  the  kitchen,  we 
stand  for  several  minutes  unnoticed 
in  the  roar  of  laughter  that  shakes 
the  mutton-hams  dangling  from  the 
porch-like  chinmey.    The  gudewife 


'than  old  Gifford  ?  Yet  is  he  univer-    jaloused  that  we  had  gone  to  roost,  and 


sally  respected,  for  his  bitterness 
changed  many  a  scribbling  blockhead 
into  an  inoffensive  man,  and  he  spat 
his  venom  chiefly  on  corroded  Cock- 
neys, whom  it  was  pleasant  to  see 
writhing  in  the  dead-thraws.  His 
friends  know  him  to  be  one  of  the  best 
of  enlightened  and  religious  men ;  and 
as  his  Quarterly  accounts  have  long 
been  found  correct,  so  will  his  ac- 
counts of  all  sorts  pass  at  the  last  ge- 
neral audit.  We  offer  to  fill  the  largest 
church  in  Edinburgh  with  authors, 
their  wives,  and  parents,  and  sons, 
and  daughters,  and  cousins,  who  shall 
carry  Mr  Jeffrey  by  acclamation  to  be 


she  had  shut  up  the  trans-doors,  ihat 
we  might  not  be  disturbed  by  the  mer- 
ry-making. Rustic  wit,  ignorant  in 
its  originality  of  Joe  Miller,  has,  du- 
ring all  the  hours  of  our  riyer-side 
reverie,  been  dirling  the  rafters,  and 
rough  and  ready  at  repartee;  has  never 
once  waited  for  an  encore.  Strapping 
queans  too  are  there,  rising  from  the 
knees  of  lovers,  and  disengaging  f<md 
hands  from  soft  bosoms,  at  our  sudden 
apparition.  Lassies,  spare  your  blushes 
before  the  mOd  old  man ;  for  "  honi 
soit  qui  mal  y  pense,''  which,  heiog 
interpreted,  is  "  evil  to  him  who  evu 
thinks."    Rax  down  the  fiddle  fhnin 


the  greatest  libeller  of  all  the  Spirits  of    the  peg,  for  we  can  handle  her,  and 

j^^^^  g^^^  ^  ^^^y^^y^    There  is  no 

spring  in  the  earthen  floor,  but  there 
is  one  in  every  instep ;  and  eyery  reel 
has  a  kiss  by  way  of  introduction  toad 
postliminious  preface.  Better  to  oyer« 
look  the  fun,  we  mount  a  stool  (not 
the  cutty,  for  that  is  an  old  story,  and 
even  then  our  sex  protected  u^ )  and 
our  Niel-Gow-like  bowhand  brii^ 
down  our  well-calculated  elbow,  at 
eyery  stroke,  within  an  inch  of  the 
red  tappetoury  on  auld  Saiindcn^s 
broad  blue  bonnet.    What  daffia  and 


the  Age,  that  spiritual  essence,  Hazlitt 
himself,  not  excluded — ^yet  who  more 
amiable  than  Mr  Jeflfrey,  or  less  like 
a  person  who,  it  has  been  yoted,  would 
not  scruple,  if  he  had  courage,  to  as- 
sassinate the  most  virtuous  grinder  in 
idl  Grub-street?  We  stop  here,  for 
we  haye  said  enough  to  show,  that  we 
allied  libellers  are  the  wisest  and  best 
of  men,  and  that  were  we  to  unlock  the 
treasures  of  our  inner  spirits,  and  fling 
them  before  the  world,  there  would  be 
thenceforth  no  need  for  assessments 
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ddribigl  Ob,  thtft  all  England  oou]d 
■ee  ua  in  our  glory !  Are  we  indeed 
the  dreaded  Christopher  North — ^he 
of  a  hundred  plumes  r  But  while  the 
dancers  are  all  wiping  their  brows>  or 
dandling  their  partners  on  their  kueesj 
even  as  the  Uon  dandles  the  kid^  we 
check  our  handj  and  change  our  mea- 
auie,  till  the  plaintive  Cowdenknowes 
or  the  Bu^  ahoon  Traquair  hushes 
the  room»  s6  that  you  might  hear  the 
.  eat  purring  on  the  lightsome  hearth^ 
and  the  face  of  the  most  ordinary 
hizzie  becomes  absolutely  beautiful  in 
the  emotion  of  nature  true  to  the  sim- 
ple strain. 

The  moon,  no  doubt,  knows  whe- 
ther die  morrow  is  to  be  dry  or  rainy, 
but  the  wisest  man  is  not  always  able 
to  fish  it  out  of  her  hypocritical  phy- 
aiognomy.    You  trust  to  her  hazy 
haSo,  and  put  your  tackle  in  order  for 
sunrise.  There  has  not  been  so  much 
as  a  drop  of  dew — ^not  a  breath  of  air 
stirs — those  marbled  wreaths  cannot 
be  called  clouds — and  the  sun  has  al- 
ready stared  all  the  trouts  in  Peeble- 
ahire  into  their  stone  cellars.    You 
.may  as  well  angle  in  the  dust  of  the 
hign-road  from  the  inn-door  to  the 
manse,  as  in  the  Tweecl.  On  the  other 
hand,  you  bite  your  nails  to  see  Luna, 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
unveiled,  and  vivid  at  a  route  given 
by  her  to  the  stars ;  and  rain,  you 
think,  may  possibly  fall  before  break- 
fiist  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  but  cer- 
tainly not  in  Scotland.    What,  then, 
makes  you  bounce  from  bed,  as  if 
your  bolster  were  of  whins,  at  the 
first  cock-crow  ?  The  pat  pat  pattering 
of  rain  on  your  window  facing  the 
south  !  Beautiful  misty  clouds,  all  in 
a  state  of  pregnancy  1  Earth  glitters 
to  die  new-risen  rays,  and  after  me- 
ridian there  will  not  be  an  hour  till 
sunset  without  its  rainbow.    Break- 
fast!  You  would  no  more  wait  for 
breakfast  than  for  a  post-letter  inform- 
ing you  of  the  issue  of  a  Chancery- 
suit.    You  carelessly  drop  a  quartern 
loaf  into  your  pouch,  along  with  the 
eheese-whan^  and  the  leathern  Bot- 
tle, and  off  hke  a  hart  to  the  running 
brooks! 

Oh !  we  feel  that  we  were  deceiving 
ourselves  when  we  said  that  our  old 
^  was  not  subject  to  the  Anglimania. 
•We  would  not  give  up  the  prospect  of 
this  day's  sport  to  be  the  Right  Ho- 
nourable Frederick  Robinson,  Chan- 
edUor  (tf  the  Exchequer.     Nothing 
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drufhly  about  the  sweet  Twe^  this 
morning — ^no  pool  the  colour  of  por- 
ter with  barmy  foam — ^but  the  deeps  a 
black  blue,  and  the  shallows  a  aark 
green,  covered  with  foam-bells  that 
break    beneath    the   breezes  warm- 
breathing    from    the    South-South- 
West,  the  angler's  darling  airt.  Yes — 
O*  a*  the  aires  the  wind  can  blaw, 
He  dearly  loes  the  West  I 
Yet  what  philosophy  even  in  our  pas- 
sion !   Who  would  so  run  counter  to 
that  system  which  places  Virtue  iu 
Propriety  as  to  fish  up  a  Stream?  So 
let  us  take  our  unangling  way  up  the 
Tweed  to  its  very  source  below  the 
Erickstaiie,  speculating  on  each  pool 
and  eddy,  ana  prophesying  the  multi- 
tudinous  murder  of  our  downward 
course.    Pray,  acatest  of  metaphysi- 
cians, did  you  ever  trace  up  any  one 
single  thing  in  your  own  mind  to  its 
origin?    When   the   emotion  flows 
broadly  along,  you  know  its  nature 
and  its  name, its  depths andshallows, 
nor  doubt  to  recognize  it  when  it  glides 
^  away  behind  a  knoll,  or  into  a  wood. 
But  follow  it  into  the  misty  uplanda 
of  the  spirit,  and  you  are  bewildered 
among  a  hundred  rivulets.    You  de- 
cide upon  one  that  seems  somewhat 
stronger  than  the  rest,  and  it  disappears 
in  the  dry  desert.    You  try  another 
glittering  thread,  and  it  leads  you  into 
a  melancholy  marsh — a  third  leaves 
you  on  the  pleasant  herbage,  but  you 
have  no  divining  rod  to  quiver  wnen 
it  lies  above  the  hidden  spring.     So 
you  must  be  satisfied  with  the  Emo- 
tion in  its  wide  open  flow,  nor  hope 
ever  to  reach  the  Nile-heaa.   Or  sup- 
pose you  trace  three  separate  riua, 
each  to  its  fountain- well.  Which  yields 
the  prevailing  water,  and  through  all 
its  future  course  gives  the  peculiar 
tinge  of  Feeling  or  Thought?  Alas, 
mighty  metaphysician!  little  better  art 
thou  tnan  the  blind  leading  the  blind. 
But  here  we  are  at  the  source  of  the 
Tweed — ^nor  far  from  those  of  the  An- 
nan and  the  Clyde.  What  three  beau- 
tiful flights  might  our  Fancy  take,  fol- 
lowing the  Tliree  Rivers  to  their  friths 
and  seas!    What  would  hinder  her 
from  breakfasting  with  the  benevolent 
Owen,  and  studying  the  new  philoso- 
phy in  his  cotton-mills  ?  Why  might 
she  not  write  a  criticism  on  the  pic- 
tures in  Hamilton  Palace,  and  em- 
bpdy  in  it  a  history  of  the  art  from 
Apelles  to  Haydon.    "  Oh!   Both- 
well  Bank,  thou  bloomest  fair !"  and 
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Mary  Queen  !  what  woes^  were  thine 
horn  the  day  thy  virgin  zone  was  unr 
tied  hy  the  youthful  JiCwis,  till  thy 
lovely  neck  was  bared  to  the  heads- 
man's axe!  Then,  what  punchbowls 
in  Glasgow — what  "  herrings  at  the 
Broomielaw  !"  And  hath  to  Dumbar- 
ton Castle  the  sword  of  Wallace  been 
restored? — Whirr  flies  the  gorcock 
from  the  heather  at  our  ear,  and  we 
see  again  the  gambols  of  the  infant 
Tweed. 

A  ruined  castle  is  a  grand  and 
a  melancholy  sight — ^but  that  last  epi- 
thet applies  as  well  to  a  ruined  cot- 
tage. That  is  one — that  mere  heap  of 
stones  that  you  might  mistake  for  a 
cairn.  Less  than  twenty  years  ago  it 
was  a  laughing  summer  abode.  For 
several  winters  it  was  untenanted, 
and  only  the  roof  fell  in  beneath  the 
weight  of  snow — the  walls  stood  fast, 
and  there  the  hill-cattle  sheltered. 
Then  part  of  the  one  gable  was  pulled 
down  to  build  a  fold.  Lightning  struck 
the  other  into  a  heap,  and  the  front 
and  back  walls  soon  followed  in  na- 
tural decay.  Wild  flowers  were  soon 
sown  by  the  winds  in  the  dust  of  the 
mouldering  stones, — ^mosses  crept  up 
from  the  earth  and  bound  together 
the  rubbish, — grass  seeds  had  been  on 
the  floors  of  the  inhabited  house,  clean 
swept  as  they  used  to  be,  and  they 
soon  sprouted  through  the  chinks, — 
and  how  they  came  mere  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  tell,  but  sure  enough  there  they 
are,  two  or  three  pretty  little  limber 
birch-trees  rustling  on  the  ruin.  Last 
time  we  were  here,  there  was  a  porch 
not  unadorned  with  roses — they  are 
dead — a  thatch-ropf,  trim  as  trim  might 
be,  on  which  the  doves  and  pigeons 
were  making  love — and  the  cneerful 
smell  of  the  peat-reek  wreathing  along 
the  side  of  the  sheltering  brae. 

Now  you  are  expecting  ''  a  tale  of 
tears,  a  moving  story."  But  no  such 
story  have  we  to  tell  now,  for  none 
such  appertains  to  what  once  was  a 
human  dwelling.  The  honest  shep- 
herd who  lived  here,  had  a  dear  farm 
of  it,  and  found  it  no  easy  matter  to 
make  both  ends  of  the  year  meet, 
without  an  ugly  gap  of  poverty.  He 
was  the  cleverest  fellow  in  all  the 
county,  and  had  Hogg  on  Sheep  at  his 
finger-ends.  His  wifb,  too,  was  as  ac- 
tive a  woman  as  ever  twirled  a  chum- 
stafi*.  At  quoits,  "  putting  the  stane," 
wrestling,  and  hop-step-and-jump, 
with  or  without  tlie  staff,  you  must 


have  cone  to  Cumberkod  fbr  Ton 
Nicholson  or  Will  Litt  to  match  Uie 
worst  of  his  two  sons — and  his  only 
daughter,  in  her  Sabbath  array,  mm 
fair  as  the  stately  Harebell.  Wdl 
then — an  extensive  farmer  near  KJelao 
made  Rob  Riddell  his  head  hind,  while 
his  wife,  who,  for  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  seasons,  had  prudently  given 
up  child-bearing,  undertook  the  dairy, 
And  will  you  believe  what  I  tell  you 
on  their  own  authority,  they  left 
Erickstane-brae  without  a  sign!  On 
the  day  of  the  Flitting,  instead  of  weep- 
ing farewell  to  the  stocks,  and  stoneii, 
and  trees,  and  the  somewhat  coarse*, 
fleeced  sheep,  Rob  the  Ranter  got  so 
drunk  with  whisky — or  if  you  would 
rather  word  it  so,  so  moistened  with 
mountain-dew,  that  it  took  six  men 
to  hoist  him  into  the  cart,  and  half  of 
that  number,  assisted  by  his  faithful 
and  affectionate  Leezie,  to  keep  him 
down  when  he  was  in,  so  obstreperous^ 
ly  did  he  enact  his  vagaries  among 
the  straw.  Unlike  the  poor  girl  in 
Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village,  the 
Harebell  did  not  "  leave  a  lover's  for 
a  father's  arms,"  a  cold  exchange,  and 
palpable  injustice.  But  she  took  her 
lover  along  with  her — Allan  Arm- 
strong— ploughman  to  Mr  Weir  of 
Annandale-head,  against  whose  cha- 
racter (forgetting  that  scrape  Tibbie 
o'  the  Cross-lees  brought  mm  into 
when  he  wa^  a  mere  callant)  no  man 
had  ever  breathed  a  whisper ;  and,  if 
he  had,  Allan  would  not  have  been 
slow  of  making  him  find  his  own  le- 
vel. The  two  sons — Jock  and  Jamie 
— ^for  they  had  been  christened  wiUi' 
those  very  popular  names— -saw  the 
Flitting  as  far  as  Noble-house,  where, 
after  taking  an  affectionate  farewell  d 
the  authors  of  their  existence,  and  a 
sister,  whom,  in  spite  of  perpetual 
bickerings,  they  loved  most  tenderly^ 
they  remained  two  whole  days  and 
nignts  without  seeming  to  remember 
that  sleep  was  one  of  the  great  laws  of 
our  nature ;  and  on  recovering  from 
about  twenty  half-mutchkins  each> 
finished  the  tbrty-eight  hours'  relalUH 
tion  from  all  pastoral  and  agricultural 
labours,  by  two  successive  single  com- 
bats, in  a  ree  state,  Jock  with  a  gipsy, 
and  Jamie  with  a  horse-couper,  both 
of  whom,  in  spite  of  science  and  shift- 
ing, feu  beneath  the  Tweeddale  Twins; 
one  with  three  fractured  ribs  and  a 
broken  leg,  and  the  other  with  one 
bashed  nose  and  two  puffed  ears,  that 
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midfihlm  one  of  the  most  grotesque  of 
ttdrtals.  - 

We  do  not  wish  to  bother  you  with 
the  memoirs  of  this  family  of  the  Rid- 
ddhu  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  not  only 
are  the  whole  five  at  this  hour  alive 
and  solvent,  but  they  have  multiplied 
themselves  by  six.  The  Hareoell, 
now  Mrs  Carse,  (her  husband  is  bro« 
ther  to  Him  of  the  Trows,  sumamed 
the  Salmon-slayer,)  became  conspi- 
euous  for  her  prolincness,  even  in  the 
neighbourhooa  of  Kelso---and  having 
boned  several  babies,  and  a  boy  and 
girl  well  grown  up,  has  still  twelve  in 
ufe.  Jock  and  Jamie  married  away 
over  yonder  about  Dumfries  —  and 
James  Hogg,  who  knows  them  both 
well,  informed  us  the  last  time  we  saw 
him  in  the  shop,  "  That  the  world 
went  well  with  the  Riddells,  the  one 
being  an  elder,  and  the  other  an  ex- 
ciseman. The  exciseman,  however," 
James  added,  in  his  i^ash  way,  ''  had 
rather  taken  a  serious  turn,  and  it  was 
feared  that  he  might  take  some  sort  of 
orders,  and  go  into  the  church." 

Now,  homely  as  this  tale  is — and 
if  you  are  a  disciple,  either  of  Will 
Wordsworth  or  Kit  ^orth,  you  will 
know,  gentle  reader,  ^'  that  you  may 
find  a  tale  in  everything/'  you  may 
take  a  lesson  from  it,  in  case  you  should 
ever  think  of  coming  before  the  pub- 
lic with  a  volume.  When  you  chance 
to  see  an  old  house  that  has  been 
brought  down  about  the  ears  of  the 
spiders,  do  not  forthwith  sillily  take 
it  for  granted  that  the  house  fell  down 
dead,  because  the  whole  family,  each 
after  his  own  fuhipn,  had  done  the 
same.  Vamp  not  up,  we  beseech  you, 
a  pathetic  Flitting— nor  send  the  man 
and  his  wife,  and  all  their  legitimate 
children,  to  Uieir  graves,  under  hoop- 
ing-cough, (it  sometimes  strangles  old 
people,)  small-pox,  measles,  putrid 
aore-throat,  typhus  fever,  cholic,  and 
gallopping  consumption.  Be  merciful 
lis  you  are  strong — and  have  pity  on 
the  obituary.  Let  it  not  be  said  of 
you,  which  it  will  be,  if  you  publish 
m  three  vols,  crown  octavo.  One  gui- 
nea and  a  half  in  boards— 

Yon  taught  us  how  to  live,  and  oh  !  too 

high 
The  priced  such  a  /ie»on— how  to  die ! 

So  much  for  blarney — now  for 
breakfast.  Ho !  ho !— the  table  is  co- 
vered with  a  most  beautiful  specimen 
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of  Scotdi  damask,  from  the  loom  of 
Lichen,  Moss,  and  Sons— on  old  co- 
partnery that  have  stood  many  a  storm, 
and  that  will  not  fail,  even  although 
there  should  be  a  glut  of  their  manu- 
factures in  the  market,  ^ank  von 
kindly,  mv  pretty  Uttle  dear  or  a 
mountain  fairy— you  have  placed  my 
chair  quite  to  my  usual  habits.  There, 
Lady  Green-scarf,  take  the  leathern 
guard  of  my  pocket  pistol,  and  set  it 
filled  by  your  playmate  the  Naia^who 
lives  in  the  fountain  beneath  yonder 
knoll^-and  see  that  she  gives  you  the 
liquid  radiance  fresh  from  the  furthest- 
ben  binn  in  her  cellar.  This  cheese, 
as  Kempferhausen  would  say,  is  most 
illustrious.  Instead  of  cutting  the  loaf 
crossways,  right  down  the  middle  goes 
the  guUey,  and  brown-side  and  wmte- 
side  fall  asunder,  like  a  Frenchman's 
chops  at  Waterloo  under  the  sword  of 
Serjeant  Shaw.  Pretty  legerdemain 
that— three  hard-boiled  ^gs,  all  kept 
gracefullv  up  in  the  air  together,  by 
our  chalx-stoned  fingers,  an  ascend- 
ing and  descending  shell-shower,  a 
playful  prelude  to  meir  ingurgitation 
in  that  whirlpool— that  Corryvrechan 
—our  stomadi.  Butter  at  open-air 
breakfasts,  should  always  be  spread 
with  the  thumb — skin-lines  look  rural 
and  picturesque,  and  you  may  read 
your  fortune  at  every  swallow.  Pity 
that  we  forgot  the  cold  beef.  No— 
here  it  is  in  our  breeches  pocket* 
Hold  your  tongues,  aU  of  you,  till  we 
have  allayed  the  "  fames  edendi,"  for 
we  are  apt  to  be  crusty  when  victual- 
ling. Now,  any  man  who  might  be 
observed  through  his  window,  any 
morning  at  breakfast,  in  a  town,  in 
the  attitude  we  now  occupy,  turning 
up  his  little  finger— so— would  be  pro- 
claimed instanter  a  drunkard.  What 
then  is  the  philosophy  of  dram-drink- 
ing? This  olessed  moment  have  we 
emptied  the  lesser  leather  of  Glen- 
livet,  and  yet  that  severe  moralist,  our 
own  conscience,  approves  the  deed. 
How  milky  1  yes,  as  if  the  dew  had 
dropped  from  the  milky-way  !  What 
a  pretty,  delicious,  sweetly-working, 
sabbath -breaking  small  still,  must 
have  elaborated  that  spiritual  essence ! 
What  a  worm ! 

Who  the  devil  are  you  two  ?— And 
from  what  scarecrows,  may  I  ask,  have 
you  raised  the  loan  of  that  wild  and 
withered  attire  ?-^Are  you  a  witsh  and 
a  warlock  ? — And  if  so,  pray,  are  you 
married  ?— -And  if  so,  have  you  pron 
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geiiy ?  'And  afe  the  impsfluirideff down 
-Mow  in  a -place  that  shall  be  name- 
,l0SB  p.-^i  beg  yofor  pardon^  honest  peo« 
iple — Bit  down  there — ^liedown  there — 
•and  let  us  hreak  bread  and  taste  salt 
^together,  with  a  previous  grace ;  and 
'then  old  Christopher  North  is  safe^ 
^ere  you  Sin  and  Satan. 

Only  two  poor  beggar  bodies^  in  duds 
and  with  wallets,  trudging  their  ways 
homewards  to  some  hovel  or  another, 
<on  a  bit  lieuk  by  the  road-side !  Man 
and  wife  they  indeed  are — that  is  easy 
■enough  to  see— ^nd  it  is  no  less  so  to 
■•ee  that  they  are  both  of  them  hungry 
and  thirsty  exceedingly,    and   faint 
therewithal,  especially  the  woman, who 
has  a  couple  of  brats  tucked  up,  with 
their  dirty  sleeping  faces — dirty,  but 
not  disgusting — ^hanging  out  cheek  by 
^owl,  in  a  bag-like  fold  of  her  gown, 
between  her  shoulders.    The  wearied 
creatures  sit  down  thankfully  on  the 
turf  beside  me,  and  say  little  or  no- 
thing—fatigue not  being  loquacious. 
^ey  take  the  bread  and  cheese,  with 
a  word  and  a  look  to  me,  and  more  than 
a  word  and  a  look  to  heaven ;  and 
forthwith,  after  two  or  three  moderate 
mouthfuls,    begin  eating  away  like 
fighting- cocks  rather  than  Christians. 
Never  saw  I  ancient   couple   chew 
<!heese  with  more  effective  javrs.  The 
half  of  the  quartern,  fourselves  will 
account  for  the  other,)  like  an  old 
fiong,  is  handed  down  by  oral  tradition. 
Catdi  any  miserable  diseased  beggar, 
male  or  female,  refusing  a  caulker. 
We  shall  not,  however,  make  them 
both  drunk,  although  a  little  thing 
would  do  it  after  their  twenty-mile 
tramp  since  they  rose  from  the  straw. 
Just  enough^  and  no  more,  to  cheer 
their  hearts  and  comfort  their  bones. 
But  one  of  the  brats  has  awoke,  and 
by  pulling  the  nose  of  the  other,  has 
brought  it  into  a  similar  predicament ; 
BO,  sorry  as  we  are  to  break  up  the 
party,  we  must  make  ourselves  scarce, 
and  set  ourselves  out  for  serious  fish- 
hig.     In  spite  of  the  laws  against  va- 
grant mendicity,  the  benefaction  of  a 
few  halfpence  unwarranted  won't  do 
much  harm  to  the  state.    But  let  me 
remember — they  asked  for  nothing — • 
therefore,  open  your  fist,  Watty  Wal- 
lets, for  a  crown-piece ;  but  promise 
not  to  buy  a  gill  till  you  get  to  your 
own  dachan. 

Now,  let  us  fill  the' maw  of  the  cra- 
ving pannier.  The  large  golden  trouts 
lov&the  unsullied  streams  near  thepa- 
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rent^gpring.  A  groM  misttke  to  MA 
they  inhabit  only  the  Palace  of  tbl^ 
Waterfall*  There,  we  have  hool^ed  the 
■Hermit  of  Erick^tane!  NoBhai|>«edged 
rock  to  cut  the  gossamere— no  twiited 
roots  to  entangle — ^no  fallen  log-tree 
under  which  the  Solitary  may  plunge 
in  despair — ^no  wool-gathering  briaiB 
on  the  brink  to  impede  the  landing*-r> 
no  ledge  for  him  to  rush  madly  ovei^ 
like  a  harpooned  whale,  carrying  away 
the  end-line,  and  leaving  the  cneated 
rod  in  our  helpless  hand !  But  low 
green  banks  without  a  shrub,  or  a 
rush,  or  a  bracken,  edged  with  the 
fine  pounce -like  sUver  sand!  Who 
would  have  thought  that  a  fidi  who 
had  passed  a  long  life  of  meditation 
in  a  pastoral  district,  would  have  thus 
unwieldily  struggled  against  destiny  1 
The  inextricable  midge-fiy  is  in  his 
tongue — and  the  invisible  filament  of 
fate  draws  him  from  his  native  tAem 
ment  to  a  dry  death.  It  was  so  set 
down  in  the  Doomsday-book  of  the 
Naiad  long  before  he  was  spavmed. 
He  belonged  to  Christopher  North  in 
the  roe  o£  his  first  ancestor,  and  the 
predestined  hour  is  come.  Voluntarily 
at  last  has  he  sailed  towards  the  landf^ 
his  back-fins  above  the  shallowing 
water,  indicative  of  his  magnitndl!^ 
and  lies  not  dead,  for  he  gasps  widely 
— ^but  motionless,  except  in  the  mouta 
and  gills,  while  another  half-pound* 
er  dangles  unheeded  at  the  tail-»fly, 
dwindled  into  a  minnow  beside  the 
Triton. 

Look  on  the  blush-rose,  as  in  full- 
blown pride  she  salutes  the  mominff-« 
but  know,  while  you  are  gazing,  &at 
before   the  meridian   sunshine,  her 
glory  will  be  somewhat  dim — at  even* 
ing,  a  faded  and  unrejoicing  thing~-« 
bail  without  balm  and  without  Iteau- 
ty,  that  you  would  not  care  to  scatter 
into  tarnished  leaves  beneath  your 
feet.    Look  at  the  rainbow  affronting 
Phoebus,  having  borrowed  from  the 
god  that  many- coloured  rim,  which 
even  cold-hearted  sdenee,  while  it 
scrutinizes,  adores-^turn  away  your 
eyes  but  for  a  moment,  and  it  has  left 
tne  sky.    So  in  half  an  hour  would  it 
be  with  that  glorious  fish,  now  be* 
spangled  with  stars.    What  hero  ever 
wore  such  grand  crosses  as  these  ?— 
What  ribboned  orders  so  effiilgent? 
But  let  him  lie  on  the  sand  there,  and 
in  the  sunshine,just  while  we  fisb  half- 
a-dozen  pools,  a^  he  will  barkm  into 
bedimmed  and  drivelled   8C8ltnefli» 


mn/k^  InU  fthct  admimfei9i>  of  tlto: 
foalMDMdi^  when  about  ta  gut  bun  onp 
the  Idtdien  ^fmiset  \  So  without  com- 
l^oactioD,  in  with  bim  (tf  he  will  go) 
uto  the  pannier,  head  and  tail  relent- 
kaily  curved  together^ — for  such  and 
SO!  unlovd^  is  Death. 

Iklan  ifl  by  natuve  a  beast  of  prey. 
So  said  old  Hobbes— and  what  angler 
can  deny  it  ?  Isaac  Walton  himself  waa 
a  murders.  If  the  ghosts  of  all  the 
pikee  he  had  ever  U^lled  had  taken 
upon  them  to  send  con  stant  deputations 
"  to  draw  hia  curtains  at  the  dead  of 
mg^t/'  not  one  of  theip  all  had  ever 
been  called  upon  a  second  time  upon 
iSkskt  serrice.  By  the  way,  a  pike  would 
make  a  horvid  ghost.  What  cadave- 
roos  jaw  and  jowl !  What  a  bony 
spectre^  where  not  one  single  bone  of 
au  those  thinner  than  a  hair^  up  to 
the  horse-like  spine,  was  deficient  in 
the  threateoing  skeleton  !  To  frighten 
you  more  deadly,  perhaps  an  artificial 
mouse  in  his  mouth,  with  agglome- 
rated books,  and  the  twisted  brass 
dudu  that  in  his  tortured  hour  he 
stroTO  in  vain  to  snap  asunder.  What 
tibdnk  you  of  a  yard-long  eel,  not  only 
haanting  your  bed,  but  evolving  his 
ieaa  length  from  below  your  bolster, 
nd  worm-like  crawling  down  your 
bade,  cold  as  ice,  and  nard  as  iron, 
jagged  too  as  the  wheel  of  a  watch, 
and  emitting  a  faint  hiss  like  that  of 
a  serpent  The  very  spinning  min- 
nowa  would  thus  have  their  revenge, 
iar  they  would  oome  in  shoals  among 
your  sheets,  and  bury  you  alive  under 
ouahels  of  small  anatomies.  And  then, 
oh !  the  Bait  you  so  purged  in  moss- 
bags,  and  impaled  through  all  their 
writhing  knots  from  head  to  tail, 
(never,  never  were  we  guilty  of  such 
enormity,)  with  all  the  careless  cruel- 
ty of  a  practised  executioner  !  But 
they  have  no  need  to  become  ghosts 
beforts  they  can  enjoy  their  retalia- 
tion ;  for  whatever  geologists  aver  to 
ihe  contrary,  down  they  glide  with 
ease  through  the  pory  earth,  or  mine 
iheir  way  without  much  difficulty, 
''  labor  ipse  voluptas,"  through  the  stiff 
day,  tiU  they  reach  your  coffin  at  last 
—and  free  from  all  sumptuary  laws 
b  then  their  coiling  revelry  in  the  very 
core  of  your  heart. 

A  pleasant  superstition  this  fbranEl- 
derlyGentleman  angling  his  way  down 
the  Tweed.  However,  to  prolong  the 
li^ea  of  a  few  thousand  of  those  dancing 
ephflinera  to  the  close  of  a  vernal  day, 
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l0t.  U0:  puit  to  d)Mith  a  iH'i^  of  fly- 
flf^ppeiB  iji  thia  pool.  There  waa  a 
cise  hv  an  dephant.  Poo-poor-*inerely 
a  par  f  Had  we  not  hooked  the  imp« 
we  should  have  told  a  story,  fbr  yeara 
to  come,  of  the  lost  prodigy*  'Tis  just 
the  same  in  coursing.  Every  leveret 
that  escapes  the  greyhounds  by  dart-. 
Ing  into  a  drain,  or  squatting  in  a 
ditch,  is  declared  to  have  been  as  big 
as  the  Witch  of  Endor.  It  was  so 
too  with  the  American  sea-serpent> 
that  lay  floating  many  a  rood,  each 
coil  of  his  body  being  like  a  cask,  till 
a  schooner  ran  him  down,  and  the 
poor  devil  was  not  ten  feet  long  from 
the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  tip  of  the 
tail.  So  with  a  tiger  that  devours  vil- 
lages. When  you  come  to  stuff  his 
skin,  he  is  among  the  least  in  a  mu<^ 
seum.  So  with  toe  eagle  twelve  feet 
from  wing-tip  to  wing-tip.  Come  upon 
him  when  gorged,  and  before  he  can 
flap  himself  into  the  ether,  dash  out 
his  brains  with  a  club,  and  the  dis- 
tance is  but  seven  feet  four.  So  with 
a  fire  in  a  remote  part  of  the  city, 
burning  a  whole  street  or  square.  Fol- 
low a  fireman,  and  you  see  a  beggarly 
blaze  in  a  tailor's  garret.  So  wita 
earthquake  toppling  down,  in  a  newsi- 
papcr,  a  distant  metropolis  with  all 
its  towers  and  temples.  Had  you  been 
present,  with  a  late  number  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review  in  your  hand,  the 
shock  had  never  waked  you  from  your 
dose  of  Political  Economy. 

'^  Waly,  waly  down  the  bank— end 
waly  down  the  brae,"  and  what,  by 
chucking  out  the  small  fry,  two  at  a 
time,  and  humouring  tlie  large  ones 
into  land-lubbers,  our  pannier  is  about 
two-thirds  full,  and  has  for  some  hour 
or  so  past  felt  heavy,  and  not  without 
friction,  on  the  shoulder.  Arc  we  indeed 
upwards  of  three-score  ?  Why  should 
not  we  yet  marry  ?  Not ''  a  wee  thing 
just  come  frae  her  mammy,"  but  a 
buxom  nymph  of  a  certain  age,  well 
read  in  Mrs  Rundel,  and  who  could 
even  cut  out  and  put  together,  at  her 
leisure  hours,  breeches  for  our  future 
Tommys,  More  unfeasible  schemes 
have  been  put  into  execution ;  and  all 
that  Buchanan  Lodge  desiderates  is 
the  soft  fall  of  a  kid  shoe,  and  the 
rustle  of  a  silk  petticoat.  Fair  reader ! 
thou  art  the  very  woman — ^hide  thy 
blushes  behind  the  Magazine,  and 
sleep  with  it  to-night  beneath  thy 
pillow,  for  tlic  sake  of  thy  devoted 
Christopher. 
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'  Gray^  gamesome  streamlet,  thatoofnes 
dancing  into  the  Tweed  from  TalU-* 
Linns^  let  me  follow  up  thy  murmurs 
for  a  mile  or  so,  and  by  way  of  a  fi- 
nale,  take  a  bathe  in  the  Silver  Pool^ 
so  named  by  shepherds  for  its  perpe- 
tual pelluteidity.  We  must  not,  how« 
ever,  like  Alexander  in  the  Cydnus, 
plunge  in  without  waiting  for  a  cooler. 
Alexander,  however,  did  not  wear 
flannel  next  his  skin,  as  we  have  done 
from  the  year  Eighty,  or  he  had  esca- 
pe his  fever.  That  long  narrow  gul- 
ley  is  an  admirable  air-bath.  Indeed, 
every  green  chasm  among  the  braes, 
has  a  breeze  as  well  as  a  rill  of  its 
own,  and  as  you  pass  along  up  the 
main  valley,  itself  out  narrow,  every 
hundred  yards  or  two,  some  unseen 
air-nymph,  waggishly  disposed,  gives 
you  a  refreshing  flirt  of  her  fan.  Bless 
us,  what  sounds  are  these  mixing  with 
the  murmurs  of  the  Silver  Pool  ? 
Voices  and  laughter,  and  the  splashing 
of  water !  Diana  and  her  nymphs 
bathing,  by  all  that  is  beautiful !  It  is 
fortunate  for  us  that  no  pack  of  hounds 
is  kept  in  this  neighbourhood,  other- 
wise we  might  fear  the  fate  of  Actseon. 
Here  let  us  take  up  a  position  behind 
this  large  stone-- the  Screen-scene  in  a 
new  School  for  Scandal.  Sweet  crea- 
tures— ^not  one  of  them  more  than 
eighteen !  The  Scotch  are  a  fair-skin- 
ny people — that  is  obvious — and  it  is 
quite  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  rural 
labour  necessarily  spoils  the  female 
form.  It  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that 
these  merry  mermaids  will  not  drown 
themselves,  pulling  and  hauling  each 
other  about  so  deliriously ;  and  now 
and  then  all  invisible  together  below 
the  water,  except  by  the  yellow  gleam 
that  changes  the  Silver  Pool  into  the 
Pool  of  Grold.  ^'jYe  ^ye  cruel  wretches, 
are  you  absolutely  going  ta  hold  that 
dark-tressed  shrieker  under  the  too 
high  and  too  heavy  shower-bath  of 
the  water-fall  ?  Let  go  your  hold,  or 
I  will  dart  down  upon  you,  and  rescue 
the  fair  child  from  jeopardy." 

The  yell  is  in  our  ears  yet  that  re- 
plied to  our  extorted  ejaculation.  You 
may  have  seen  the  effect  produced  up- 
on half-a-dozen  wild-ducks  sportively 
dallying  on  their  own  small  moorland 
tarn,  by  a  sudden  discbarge  of  slugs 
or  swan-shot.  One  of  them  plumps 
out  of  sight  in  a  moment,  and  makes 
no  sign.  Another  gives  an  awkward 
dive,  preceded  by  a  flourish  of  her  tail, 
but  cannot  keep  her  poor  wounded 
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self  fWmi  coming  up  to  the  rarftoe* 
Here  one  lies  floating  quite  dead  aaooiig 
the  water-lilies— and  there  another  eoes 
whizzing  and  whirring  and  whlxiii^ 
in  the  strangest  antics,  while  the  ^ea*- 
thers  are  floating  about  in  all  direo- 
tions.  The  other  couple  fly  off  quack- 
ing with  outstretched  necks  and  ozoop- 
ing  stems,  and  effect  their  escape  to  a 
distant  fen. 

Even  so  was  it  now  in  the  Silver  Pool. 
The  image  occurred  to  us  at  the  time  ; 
but  it  has  since  brightened  into  a  more 
perfect  similitude.  Unluckily  for  us, 
the  two  who  made  their  instantaneous 
escape  from  the  Pool,  not  knowing  in 
their  alarm  whence  had  come  the  voice, 
came  in  their  scrambling  flight  up  the 
rocks,  due  North.  We  involuntarily 
cried  out — "  Ye  ho !  Ye  ho !"  wish- 
ing, half  in  love,  half  in  fear,  to  arrest 
the  fair  pilgrims'  prepress,  when, 
flinging  somersets  backwards,  they 
went  with  a  pliunp  and  a  plunge  into 
the  water,  and  on  re-rising  to  the  sur- 
face, lay  by  a  beautiful  instinct,  with 
just  the  tips  of  their  noses  out,  from 
which  we  could  not  but  observe  the 
little  air-bells  bubbling  all  over  the 
subsiding  Pool.  The  whole  basin  was 
still  as  death.  We  b^an  seriously  to 
apprehend  that  six  young  women  were 
about  to  lose  their  lives;  yet  there 
was  great  difficulty,  delicacy,  and  dan- 
ger in  any  scheme  for  their  deUver^ 
ance.  By  and  by,  a  sweet  Doric  tongue 
was  heard  breathing  from  the  waters 
'—"  What  for  are  ye  sittin  glowerin' 
there,  ye  auld  chiel?  Siccan  beha- 
viour's a  great  shame  for  ane  o'  your 
years ;  and  I  wadna  hae  expecldt  it 
o'  you,  when  you  was  plaving  thae 
bonny  tunes  last  nicht  W  tears  in 
your  een.  For  gudesake,  sir,  tak  aff 
your  specs— gang  awa  wi'  you— «nd 
let  a  set  o'  puir  naked  lassies  get  to 
their  claes  !'  The  appeal  to  our  hu- 
manity was  irresistible,  as  indeed  at 
all  times  it  is  from  a  female  in  dis- 
tress. **  Pardon  us,  our  dearest  Gir- 
zie,"  we  tenderly  exclaimed ;  and  then, 
for  the  first  time,  looking  modestly  to 
the  ground,  we  saw  ourselves  encircled 
with  all  the  possible  varieties  of  female 
apparel,  which,  to  name  profanely^ 
would  incense  against  us  tke  Eum^^ 
nides.  Truth  and  simplicity  spoke  in 
every  tone  of  our  voice ;  and  Girzie, 
raising  her  weel-faured  face  from  the 
foam,  with  a  neck  shewn  just  down  to 
the  snow  that  covered  her  beating 
heart,  conscious,  as  we  thought,  (f 
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her  charms^  nor  eren^  in  her  bashful 
disquietude,  unproud  of  their  mani- 
fest effect  on  a  man  well  stricken  in 
years,  said,  in  still  sWeeter  accents, 
and  with  imploring  eyes — "  That's  a 
honnie  man — gang  your  wa's— and 
dinna  tell  ony  stories,  na,  about  our 
ploutering  to  the  lads." — "  Will  you 
promise  to  give  me  a  few  kisses,  then, 
Girzie,  ony  time  we  chance  to  forga- 
ther, and  I'll  gang  ray  wa's  ?" — ^'  Oo 
ay,  Mr  North — Oo  ay,  sir — ^but  oh ! 
gang  your  wa's,  for  Tibbie's  just 
chockin  owre  by  yonner  aneath  the 
water-pyet's  nest — and  Chirsty's  drank 
a  gallon  at  the  least,  and  maun  be 
sair  swalled.  Oh !  gang  your  wa's, 
my  bonnie  Mr  North — gang  your 
wa's."  We  felt  it  was  indeed  time  to 
'^  gang  our  wa's ;"  for  Girzie,  as  she 
was  growing  more  and  more  impas- 
sioned in  her  beseeching,  rose  higher 
and  higher  from  the  water,  and  stood 
nearly  to  the  waist  unveiled,  the  long- 
sought  Naiad  of  the  Silver  Pool  of 
Talla. 

Gentle  reader  !  be  not  displeased 
with  this  picture ;  for  remember,  that 
to  the  pure,  all  things  are  pure ;  and 
thou,  we  know  well,  art  the  very 
soul  of  purity.  Often,  mayhap,  hast 
thou,  leaning  on  friend's,  or  lover's,  or 
husband's  arm,  moved  slowly  along 
the  picture  gallery  of  some  Peer's  pa- 
lace, and  for  a  moment  hast  let  thine 
eyes  dwell  on  some  nymph  scene,  in 
some  place  of  waters,  trees,  and  pre- 
cipices, with  its  gleam  of  azure  sky. 
No  painful  emotion  blushed  around 
those  eves,  when  the  huntress  Queen, 
wearied  with  the  chase,  stood  disrobed 
among  her  train ;  and  from  some  glade 
in  the  forest,  the  peeping  Sylvans 
stole  partial  glances  of  the  virgin  god- 
dess. Then  why  since  **  ut  pictura 
poesvt "  be  offended  by  the  description 
of  North  more  than  of  Poussin  ?  Home- 
lier,  indeed,  are  the  names  and  the 
natures  of  his  bathing  beauties ;  yet 
chastity  is  the  virtue  by  which  Scotia's 
shepherdesses  are  guarded,  and  adorn- 
ed ;  and  the  waters  of  the  Talla,  are 
they  not  as  pure  as  those  of  the  Ilis- 
sus? 

Let  us  then  re-angle  our  way  down 
the  pastoral  rivulet,  and  leave  the 
laughing  lassies  in  the  linn.  Soon  will 
they  collect  their  scattered  garments, 
and  with  playful  titterings  reapparel 
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their  innoftence.  Already  is  the  pearly 
moisture  wrung  from  tneir  hair,  and 
adjusted  every  silken  snood.  Fresh 
breathing  balm  from  every  warmed 
bosom  again  blends  with  the  fragrance 
of  the  hill-flowers — a  brighter  crimson 
is  on  every  cheek — a  bri^ter  radiance 
dances  in  all  their  eyes— *and  down  the 
braes  like  birds  they  fly,  and  not  with- 
out a  choral  song.  With  many  a  glee- 
some  smile  over  their  strange  adven- 
ture, they  part  in  a  little  broomy  hol- 
low, and  each  wings  her  way  towards 
her  own  nest.  Each  carries  her  bloom- 
ing beauty  into  a  home  gladdened  by 
her  presence — all  household  affairs  are 
cheerily  attended  to  by  them  whose 
limbs  health  has  braced — and  what 
difliculty  is  there  in  imagining  any  one 
of  them  to  be  the  wooed  maiden  of  the 
Cotter's  Saturday  Night;  for  this  is 
indeed  the  last  day  of  the  week,  and 
Robert  Bums — ^hallowed  be  his  me- 
mory ! — sung  then  a  strain  true  to  the 
manners  and  morals  of  Scotland  over 
all  her  hills  and  plains. 

Accompany  us,  in  imagination,  next 
day  to  Tweedsmuir  Ejrk,  and  the 
same  voices  will  be  sweedy  singing 
the  psalm  of  worship — one  maiden 
sitting  between  her  parents — one  near 
her  lover— one  with  her  little  brother 
on  her  knee — all  thoughts  of  labour  or 
of  amusement  will  then  be  hushed, 
and  the  small  house  of  God  overflow- 
ing with  thankfulness  and  praise.  The 
low  galleries,  the  pews  beneath  them, 
the  seats  in  the  main  body  of  the  kirk, 
forms  set  in  the  middle  lobby,  and 
even  the  very  stairs  up  to  the  pulpit, 
all  covered  with  well-dressed  people, 
sedate  in  rational  piety.  At  the  close 
of  the  service,  family  parties  form  in 
the  kirk-yard,  and  move  away  through 
opposite  gates,  each  towards  its  own 
hiU-home.  And  what  if  old  Christo- 
pher North  go  with  the  Minister  to 
the  Manse — partake  of  a  dinner  yes- 
terday prepared — all  but  one  dish 
which*  is  warm,  a  few  Tweed  trouts 
of  his  own  catching — ^and  havmg  laid 
aside  his  Saturday's  merrimCTl  with 
his  green  velvet  jacket  and  jane  trow- 
sers,  and  with  his  black  suit  put  on  a 
spirit  befitting  the  day— enjoy  a  few 
such  serious  hours  as  no  man  having 
heart  and  soul  can  ever  forget,  who  has 
past  a  Sabbath  evening  in  the'  Manse 
of  a  Scottish  Minister. 
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Sappho  /  ^jr  iVanz  Orillparzer, 


Vminz  G]»LLPAit2EK;'s  Destiny- 
Trq;edT-—t9  adopt  the  appellation  be- 
stowed iFf  the  finmdera  of  me  New  Ger- 
iHsn  Sdnol  upon  their  dramatic  crea- 
tion^—dis  AhwtbaUj  or  female  ances- 
tor, witk  all  its  horrors^  wildness,  ly- 
rics, and  poetical  beauty,  has  long  been 
knows  to  the  readers  of  this  Maga- 
zine. But  there  is  another  Tragedy 
of  the  same  Author's,  which,  although 
from  the  extreme  simplicity  of  its 
iibie  it  canBotbe  called  of  the'Engfish 
School,  is  nevertheless  of  a  character 
more  congenial  to  En^ish  feelings. 
It  k  Saffho  ;  and  of  this  piece  we 
now  purpose  ta  o£Ssr  some  account, 
and  copious  extracts.  Sapfho  is  writ- 
ten in  Tery  harmonious  blank-verse, 
and,  as  it  is  a  later  production  than 
DIB  Ahnfbau,  we  would  £un  indulge 
a  hope  that  the  Bard's  riper  judgment 
has  oecided  him  to  abandon  the  lyrical 
style  for  one  so  much  better  adapted 
to  the  h^ty  or  pathetic  breathings  of 
Melpomene.  We  have  only  further 
to  wish  that  he  would  give  us  a  Tra- 
gedy, in  which  the  quantity  of  inci- 
dent might  find  a  medium,  between 
the  horrors  crowded  into  the  first,  and 
the  actual  barrenness  of  events  distin- 
goishlng  the  play  we  are  about  to  re- 
view. In  the  present  instance,  indeed, 
the  choice  of  the  subject  necessarily 
determined  the  nature  of  the  compo- 
sition ;  since  no  one,  possessed  of  real 
poetical  feeling,  could  think  of  obtru- 
ding the  bustle  of  intrigue,  or  perplex- 
ed adventures,  upon  the  sorrows  of  the 
love-lorn,  the  forsaken  Sappho.  The 
choice  of  the  subject  equally  necessi- 
tated the  violation  of  moral  propriety 
inevitable  in  a  piece  awakening  our 
sympathies  in  favour  of  a  passion 
neith«c  sanctioned,  nor  intended  to  be 
sanctioned,  by  marriage,  nor  yet  qua- 
lified by  remorse.  Whether  subjects 
BO  circumstanced  are  or  are  not  deci- 
dedly objectionable,  is  a  question  into 
which  we  do  not  here  mean  to  enter ; 
but  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  such  old 
classical  intrigues,  of  which  we  have 
read  in  childhood  without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  unlawfulness  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, excite  in  afterlife  scarcely  any 
feeling  analogous  to  the  strong  sense 


of  offended  decency  which  would 
volt  at  the  representation  of  ar  me* 
dern  love  so  wholly  unencumbered  by 
"  human  ties." — But  to  return  fkM» 
ethies  to  criticism.  The  whole  inte*; 
rest  of  the  drama  before  us  tui:ii6  nawt 
the  depth  and  intensity  of  Sapjm'^ 
absorbing  passion,  and  upon  the  ma« 
nagement  of  Phaon's  infidelity.  Itst 
chief  beauties  are  the  just  conceptioik 
and  d^neation  of  character,  the  ad-* 
mirable  portraiture  of  the  workings  oS 
the  human  heart, — exhibited  alike  iir 
the  feminine  tenderness  and  delicacy, 
the  creative  imagination,  and  the  loftjP! 
self-consciousness,  intermingledamidst 
the  wildest  bursts  of  Sappho's  love, 
jealousy,  and  despair,  as  in  Phaofi'a 
originalljr  mad  and  dazzled  admiration 
of  the  celebrated  Poetess,  his  growing 
uneasiness  in  the  course  of  their  in* 
timacv,  under  the  sense  of  her  irome»4 
surable  superiority,  and  his  preference 
of  a  mere  childish  and  insignificant 
slave — and  lastly,  the  rich  vein  of  poe* 
try  adorning  and  vivifying  the  wB<de, 

The  scene  is  laid  in  Lesbos,  in 
Sappho's  garden  upon  the  sea- shore. 
Its  decorations  are  described  withami-* 
nuteness  which  we  shall  not  copy,  the 
only  material  one  being  an  altar  dedi* 
cated  to  Venus,  or  rather  to  Aphro- 
dite, for  in  speaking  of  a  German 
work,  wc  must  needs  follow  the  faahioA 
now  prevalent  in  Germany,  of  giving 
to  the  deities  of  classical  Mythology 
their  Greek  instead  of  their  Latin 
names,  more  especially  when  treating 
old  Grecian  subjects. 

The  Tragedy  opens  with  the  raptu« 
rous  joy  of  Sappho's  slaves,  who  are 
preparing  to  receive  their  mistress  up- 
on her  triumphant  return  from  the 
Olympic  Games,  where  she  has  ol>- 
tained  the  laurel  wreath  of  victory  in 
the  poetic  contest.  The  crowned  IV)et»» 
ess  presently  makes  her  appearance  in 
a  magnificent  chariot,  in  which  she  ia 
accompanied  b^  Phaon.  She  is  at» 
tended  by  multitudes  of  Lesbians,  oa- 
lebrating,  almost  as  enthusiastically  as 
her  slaves,  the  success  and  the  arriYal 
of  their  illustrious  country-woman. 
Sappho  courteously  thanks  her  friends 
for  their  good  will;  presents  Phaon 
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>to  then  aft  l3>e  idiOMft  jol^^eot  «f  tor 
afiection^  with  whefo,  forsakhig  the 
:»Rwl  ^idgfatB  of  poetry  and  glory,  i^e 
"fropoMBfienocfforwardto  lead  a  simfde, 
pastoral  life ;  and  then^  dismissing  ner 
'eorapony  with  -on  invitation  to  dinner^ 
she  remains  alone  with  Phaoii. 

Sappho  now  addresses  her  Jover 
upon  his  introduction  in  to  her  home ; 
*Hnd  after  touching  slightly  upon  past 
sorrows,  and  her  early  habits  of  endu- 
rance of  suffering,  observes  that  there 
is  one  eyil  which  she  can  never  learn 
to  endure — the  loss  of  his  love ;  and 
she  questions  him  as  to  his  capacity  of 
repaying  her  boundless  devotion  to 
him.  "PhaOn  declares  that  his  senses 
are  al)solutely  bewildered  by  ihe  in- 


IChnaOp^look  the  pairfiiaeMtMli.tOMtd 
A  lay  o^  thine,  of  Sappho's  lofiy.Muse, 
Ham  siiMenlfr  was  liiisbed  ali  hopUh 

jdamour! 
How  eagerly  the  sisters  crowded  around. 
To  lose  nogtain  of.aU  lbe;golden  store ! 
And  when  she  read,  haply,  (h*  impas- 
sioned song 
Of  Love*s  own  Groddess  for  the  beaute- 
ous South, 
The  soft  lament  of  lonely,  wakeful^aights, 
Or  of  Andromeda,  or  Atys'  .gBmen^ 
Oh,  how  all  listened !  struggling  ;tp  sub- 
due 
Each  breath  that  heaved  the  rapture- 
throbbing  bteast, 
Lest  ev*n  a  sigh  should  intermpt  the 

strain! 
Then  would  Theano,  meditatii«e  maidf 


■^^.^}^  i?.^^!_.?!l^.?JPPi'^!'l_*'/     X^ean  back  her  head,  and  gazing  fiaedly 

Upon  the  distant  tdarkuess,  say,  ''.flow 


being  thus  distinguished  by  her,  and 
{goes  on  to  say. 

And  art  thou  then  indeed  the  exalted  wo- 
man. 

Who,  from  Peloponnesus'  furthest  strand 

Evtn  to  where  the  barbarous  Thraoian's 
inountams 

Border  upon  the  life>enjoying  ^Hellas, 

<On  every  spot  which,  from  our  Continent 

And  man's  abode  fax  distant,  Chronion*s 
band 

Has  scattered  through  the  Oreeian  sea, 
and  farther. 

On  Asia's  rich  and  sunny  shores,  where- 
e'er 

A  single  Grecian  mouth  in  music  speaks 

Our  rieh,  our  godlike  language,  joyously 

Triumphant  acclamations  raise  to  Hea- 
ven ? 

And  if  indeed  thou  be  that  glorious  wo- 
■inan, 

Mmr  fell  thine  c^  upon  a  youth  obscure, 

Kameless,  unknown,  who  boasts  no  high- 
er worth 

^llMn  may  this  lyre,  honoured*  as  touch- 
ed by  thee  ? 
Sappho*  Shame  on  the  base,  the  ill- 
accorded  lyre ! 

Awrisened,  sounds  it  but  its  owner^s 
praise? 
Fhcum.  ^anet  I  could  think,  since  first 
my  feeble  hand 

With  hesitating  touch  the  strings  attempt- 
ed. 

Still  has  thy  godlike  image  stood  before 
me. 

Wbeiiever  in  the  gay,  domestic  circle, 
•Beside -my  parents*  lowly  hearth,  I  sat, 

And  from  the  blackened  ehelf  my  gentle 
sister^ 


lofty 
In  aspect  must  this  virondsouB  !Woman 

show ! 
Methinks  I  see  her !  Oh,;by  all  the  gods, 
I  amidst  thousands  coulddistinguiabhef  f 
Then  every  tongue  was  locsffiDed.;  every 

one 
Then    tacked  his  fantasy,  with  adddd 

charms 
To  vdecocate  thy  person  s  Qiffi  Jbestowed 
Pallas'  blue  eye,  another  Hebe's  .arm. 
Another  Aphrodite's  witdbing  asone. 
I  only 'rose  and  silently  went  forth 
Into  the  lonely  realm  of  holy  night ; 
There  'midst  the  pulses  of  sweet  laium- 

bering  nature. 
Within  her  magic  circle's  .strong  en- 
chantment. 
Did  I  outspread  mine  arms  in  search  of 

thee; 
4nd  when  light  snow-fiakes  from  .o!er 

hovering  clouds, 
The  tepid  breath  of  zephyr^  mountain 

mists. 
The  pale  moon's  flood  pf  silver  radianey. 
Together  blending,  floated  round  my  brow. 
Then  wert  thou  mine,  thy  presence  then 

I  felt. 
And  Sappho's  image  swam  on  each  bright 
cleud. 
Sajipho,  Thou  deck'st  me  from  thine 
own  abundant  wealth  ;— 
Alas  !  if  thou  shouldst  e'er  recall  the 
loan! 
Phcum.  My  ftither  sent  me  to  the'  Olym- 
pic games 
To  strive  for  victory  in  the  chariot  race;* 
But  all  my  road  re-echoed  with  the  ti- 
dings. 


Were*  those  the  honours  usually  sought  by  inhabitants  of  lowly  hearths  f 
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That  Sappho's  Ijre.for   poesy's 

crown 
Wonldatthisfestival  contend  and  triamph. 
Then  with  impatient  longings  swelled  my 

heart, 
And   ere   mine  eye  beheld  Olympia's 

towers 
Sank  mine  ethausted  coursers,  and  ex- 
pired. 
Thither  I  came.     The  Chariots'  winged 

career. 
The  Wrestlers'  skill,  the  Discus'  merry 

flight, 
Toudied  not  a  mind  with   expectation 

filled; 
I  asked  not  whose  the  prize,  for  I  had 

gained 
The  fairest  and  the  loftiest  prize,  to  view 
Her,  even  her,  the  crown  of  womanhood ! 
The  day  of  the  poetic  contest  came. 
Alcseus  and  Anacreon  sang^In  vain ! 
They  could  not  wake  me  from  my  deep 

abstraction, 
When,  hark !  A  murmur  through  the  con- 
course sounds. 
The  crowd  divides  !   My  sense  and  sight 

return ! 
Bearing  a  golden  lyre  upon  her  arm, 
A  woman  passes-  through  the  gazing 

throng, 
Her  garment,  white  as  innocence,  flowed 

down 
To  her  light-shunning  ancle,  a  fair  stream 
0*er  flowery  hills.    The  border,  of  green 

palm 
And  laurel  branches,  tenderly  pourtraying 
Renown  and  peace,  spoke  what  the  poet 

needs. 
What  claims  as  recompense.  Like  morn- 
ing clouds 
Around  the  sun,  a  purple  mantle  flowed 
Around  her.     '  Midst  her  tresses'  ebon 

night 
Shone  like  a  moon  the  sparkling  diadem. 
The  lofty  emblem  of  authority. 
My  heart  exclaimed,  *tis  she  !    And  'twas 

thyself. 
Ere  I  had  given  utterance  to  my  thought. 
The  people  round,  with  joyous  acclama- 

.     tions. 
Confirmed  the  sweet  conjecture.     How 

thou  sang*st. 
How    gained*8t  the  victory,    and    how 

adorned 
With  the  proud  crown  of  triumph,  from 

thy  hand 
The  lyre  amidst  the  inspiring  tumult  fell ; 
How,  bursting  through  the  press,  I  met 

thy  glance. 
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And  stood,  a  bashftil  joutii^ 
with  shame,-— 

All  this,  exalted  one,  thon  better  kmnrMt 

Than  I,  who,  scarcely  half  wmkop  iCiU 
seek 

How  much  has  chanced,  how  muchl  did 
but  dream. 
Sap,  Well  do  1  know  how  mute  and 
shy  thou  stood'st. 

Thy  whole  existence  seeming  in  thine 
eye 

Concentred,    that,   from  earth    though 
hardly  raised, 

Display'd  an  unextinguishable  fire. 

1  bade  thee  follow,  and  thou  followed'st 
me, 

Deep  sunk  in  hesitating  admiration. 
Pha,  Who  could  believe  the  first  of 
Hellas'  daughters 

Should  stoop  to  look  on  Hellas'  lowliest 
son? 
Sap,  To  Fate  and  to  thyself  art  tboa 
unjust! 

Those  golden  gifts  disdain  not,  which  the 
gods, 

£v'n  at  its  natal  hour,  upon  the  diild 

Predestined  to  life's  amplest,  best  enjoy- 
ment. 

Bestowing,  bounteous  pour  on  cheek  and 
brow, 

Into  the  heart  and  bosom !  Props  un- 
failing 

Are  these,  round  which  existence  twines 
and  fastens 

Her  fragile  threads.    Beauty  of  outward 
form 

Is  a  fair  gift,  and  to  delight  in  life 

A  treasure  of  inestimable  value. 

The  strength  and  daring  of  the  world- con- 
troller. 

Valour  and  high  resolve  'gainst  all  that  is. 

And  fancy  sweetly  serving,  her  nflet 
ofiice,  >^ 

Tliese  but  adorn  the  rougher  paths  of  lilies 

And  life  itself  is  still  life*s  chiefest  otjjjeet; 

Not  idly  did  the  Muses*  choir  select 

The  barren  laurel  for  their  ornament. 

Cold,  destitute  of  odour  as  of  fruit,* 

It  weighs  upon  the  brow  to  which  it  pro- 
mised 

Full  compensation  for  each  sacrifice. 

'Tis  painful  standing  on  the  giddy  heights 

Of  human  nature,  and  eternally 

Has  science  been  compell'd  to  beg  an 
alms 

Of  life's  abundant  superfluity. 

(Stretching  her  arms  towards  PhaON.) 
Pha.  What  could'st  thou  say,  thou  ex- 
quisite enchantress. 


*  We  think  we  have  read  somewhere  that  the  laurel  does  not  bear  fruit  or  flower 
in  the  North  of  Germany,  which  may  explain,  though  not  justify,  the  renoark  as 
made  by  a  Greek. 
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IWt  torn  tiiy  tips  wert  ix>t  receiTdd  at 

truth? 
~  Sap*  Let  ut  eDdeavoiuv  then,  my  thsnd 

bdove<^ 
To  twine  both  garlands  round  our  brows^ 

and  drink 
Of  liA^  from  Art's  intoxicating  cup, 
Of  art,  from  Life's  all-bounteous  hand, 

rich  draughts. 

Sapphp  now  summons  her  slaves, 
presents  Phaon  to  them  as  their  mas- 
ter, and  somewhat  oppresses  him  by 
her  hivish  encomiums  and  liberality. 
He  withdn^ws  to  bathe  and  refresh 
himself,  attended  by  her  whole  house- 
hold, with  the  exception  of  her  fa« 
vourite  dave,  the  youthful  Melitta, 
whom  she  detains.  Amidst  many 
caresses,  Sappho  first  blames  the  dul- 
ness  of  the  girl,  who  can  find  nothing 
to  say  of  Pluu)n.  It  should  be  obser- 
ved, that  Melitta,  treading  closely 
in  her  lady's  footsteps,  had  fallen  in 
love  with  Fhaon  even  before  he  alight- 
ed with  Sappho  from  the  triumphal 
car,  and  that  ber  ipparent  dulness  is 
only  the  shyness  of  unconscious  pas- 
sion. Sappno  next  says,  that  she  will 
henceforward  be  all  mildness  and  gen- 
tleness ; 

For  such  love's  magic  influence,  whatever 
It  breathes  on,  it  ennobles ;  Like  the  sun, 
Whose  golden  rays,  streaming  on  thunder- 
clouds. 
Transmute  the  yery  tempest  into  gold. 

Melitta  answers,  that  Sappho  has 
ever. been  good  and  gentle,  and  the 
poetess  falls  into  melancholy  doubts  of 
ner  power  of  making  her  lover  happy. 
She  dwells,  with  tenderly  anxious  ai>- 
prehension^  upon  the  freshness  of  his 

g owing  youth,  and  upon  her  own  ex- 
lustion,  from  past  emotions  and  sor- 
rows, and  from  her  harassing  strug- 
tfor  fame,  which,  when  obtained, 
yielded  her  only  dry  leaves.  As 
die  speaks,  she  takes  ofi^  her  laurel 
crown,  and  gazes  mournfully  upon  it, 
wh^i  Melitta  exclaims, 

BeantifEil  wreath !  How  proud  such  re- 
compense, 

Contended  for  by  thousands,  but  in  vain ! 
Sap,  Contended  for  by  thousands,  but 
in  vain? 

True,  sweet  Melitta,  thou  hast  spoken 
well: 

Contended  for  by  thousands,  and  in  vain ! 
{Hepladng  the  wreath  upon  her  head.) 

Despise  not  glory,  ye  vrbo  have  obtained  it ! 
Vol.  XIX. 


*Tis  not  an  empty,  an  unmeaning  sound, 
A  godlike  energy  its  touch  bestows ! 
Sappho,  rejoice  i  Not  destitute  art  thou ! 
His  wealth,  with  equal  wealth  can'st  thou 

repay— 
Repay  the  offered  garkmd  of  the  preset 
With  blossoms  of  the  past  and  of  the  fu- 
ture. 

Sappho,  thus  comforted,  sends  Me- 
litta to  see  if  Phaon  be  ready  to  receive 
her,  and  then,  after  a  brief  pause  of 
meditation,  sings>  accompanying  her« 
self  upon  her  lyre,  a  hyinn  to  Venus. 
This  uttle  poem  has  classical  and  ap- 
propriate beauty  ;  but  we  wish  to  de^ 
vote  the  space  allotted  to  this  subjects 
to  dramatic  extracts,  and  besides,  the 
hymn,  or  ode,  is  unrhymed,  andjwrit- 
ten  in  imitation  of  the  lyrical  metre  of 
the  ancients;  the  German  language 
possessingsufficient  rhythm  or  prosody 
to  give  eSect  to  the  measures,  which 
in  English,  after  the  late  failure  of  a 
poet  whose  genius  and  command  of 
language  are  indisputable,  we  need 
hardly  say  can  barely  be  rendered  sen- 
sible to  the  ear ;  whilst  the  introduc- 
tion of  rhyme  would'  injure  the  cor- 
rect classical  keeping  of  the  piece.  As 
the  poetess  droops  her  head,  fatigued 
with  her  exertions,  the  curtain  falls. 

When  it  rises  again,  Phaon  enters 
alone.  He  has  fled,  considerably  annojr- 
ed,  it  should  seem,  from  the  noisy  festi 
vity  of  the  banquet  given  by  Sappho, 
at  once  to  celebrate  his  arrival,  and  to 
express  her  sense  of  the  warm  affection 
of  her  fellow-countrymen.  The  hero 
of  the  day  appears  to  be  much  per- 
plexed by  not  finding  himself  more 
perfectly  nappy  in  the  wonderful  re- 
alization of  nis  most  extravagant 
dreams ;  to  which  he  has  so  unexpect- 
edly, and,  to  himself,  so  inconceivably 
attained.  After  a  while,  he,  rather  sud- 
denly, recollects  that  he  has  neglected 
to  transmit  any  tidings  of  himself  and 
his  fortunes  to  his  parents.  He  then 
begins  to  fear  that  they  may  think  him 
dead,  or  that  they  may  have  casually 
heard  of  his  connexion  with  Sappho— 
for  he  now  further  recollects  nil  fa- 
ther's bad  opinion  of  female  musicians. 
But  he  magnanimously  declares  his  re- 
solution to  uphold  against  a  world  the 
maniiold  virtues  of  Sappho, 

Her  sex's  glory,  crown  of  womanhood, 

and  satisfies  himself  that  an  introduc- 
tion to  her  would  immediately  remove 
his  father's  prejudices.     He  is  here  in- 

3  F 
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tenrupted  by  an  approaching  crowds  and 
takes  refuge  in  a  grotto  whidi  opens 
from  one  side  of  the  stage.  . 

The  intruders  proye  to  be  Sappho's 
female  slaves  collecting  flowers,  wnere« 
with  to  decorate  their  mistress's  abode 
upon  this  festal  day.  All  are  busy,  all 
active,  except  Melitta,  who  is  rallied 
by  her  companions  upon  her  unusual 
moping  helplessness,  as  well  as  upon 
her  awkward  waiting  at  table,  where 
she  had  thrown  down  a  goblet  of  wine 
that  she  was  presenting,  by  Sappho's 
express  commands,  to  her  new  master. 
They  quickly  disperse  in  search  of 
more  flowers,  leaving  Melitta  to  twine 
garlands  against  they  return,  of  the 
roses  they  gather  for  ner,  from  a  bush 
upon  the  stage.  The  drooping  girl  at- 
tempts to  execute  the  task  assigned 
her,  but  soon  desists,  and  breaks  out 
into  bitter  complaints  of  the  wretched 
condition  of  a  slave,  torn  fi'om  all  she 
loves,  and  prays  to  the  gods  to  restore 
her  to  her  £imily,  or  to  take  her  to 
themselves.    A  Christian,  rather  than 
a  classical  prayer,  by  the  way;  she 
could  scarcely  nope  for  aught  beyond 
the  Elysian  fields.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
Phaon,  who  from  his  grotto  has  over- 
beard  these  lamentations,  forthwith 
joins,  and  endeavours  to  comfort  the 
youthful  mourner,  but  manages,  mal- 
adroitly  enough,  to  wound  her  pride  as 
well  asher  heart,  by  his  consolatory  as- 
surances that  she  need  not  thus  distress 
herself  on  account  of  her  blunder  in 
her  attendance  at  dinner,  as  the  acci- 
dent had  merely  amused  Sappho  as 
well  as  himself.  Failing  in  this  effort, 
he  next  tells  her  that  he  can  fully 
sympathize  in  her  grief  at  being  parted 
from  her  family,  as  he  deeply  feels  his 
separation  from  his  own,  and  that  the 
generous  Sappho  will  readily,  at  his 
request,  set  her  free,  and  restore  her  to 
her  home.    Again  he  is  unsuccessful, 
for  Melitta  knows  not  where  this  re- 
gretted home  may  be ;  and  it  now  ap- 
pears that  she  was  so  early  kidnapped 
by  slave-traders,  as  to  render  her  re- 
collections, and  consequently  her  do- 
mestic affections,  very  faint ;  that  her 
perfect  happiness  in  Sappho's  kind- 
ness, has  really  obliterated  all  ideas  of 
such  a  nature ;  and  that  it  is  only  when 
some  accidental  occurrence  afflicts  her, 
that  her  sorrow  assumes  this  sort  of 
home^sickness  shape.    She  is  now  re- 
covered from  her  momentary  depres- 
sion, "and  has  no  farther  wish  for  li- 
berty.    Phaon  is  evidently  delighted 
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with  Melitta'a  childish  gimpUdty,  and 
half-betrayed  attachment.  He  goes  on 
trifling  with  her,  heedless,  artwrhapt 
unaware — ^like  other  boys  of  all  ageo' 
of  the  pain  he  inflicts  or  prepares.  He 
places  a  rose  in  her  bosom  as  a  l^e^^ 
of  friendship,  and  asks  for  one  in  re* 
turn.  The  tender  girl  will  not^^ 
him  any  of  those  plucked  by  her  wild 
companions,  but  must  gather  one  her- 
self. In  climbing  and  stretching  for 
the  only  rose  left  by  the  slaves  upon  ' 
the  bush,  because  it  was  out  of  reach, 
she  farther  charms  Phaon  by  the  dis- 
play of  her  youthful  form  and  grace. 
The  scene  ends  by  her  falling,  his 
catching  her  in  his  arms,  and  his  im- 
printing a  kiss  upon  her  lips,  just  as 
Sappho  appears.  All  parties  are  con- 
siderably cUsconcerted.  Sappho^who 
has  laid  aside  her  ensigns  of  honour, 
and  is  simply  attired— -dismisses  Me- 
litta with  some  words,  half  bitter^  half 
kind ;  and  then,  after  a  pause,  pro- 
ceeds to  apologize  to  Phaon  for  the 
banquet,  wnich  had,  she  fears,  proved 
disagreeable  to  him.  He  answers 
shortly,  and  rather  absently,  and  is 
quitting  her.  He,  however,  offers  to 
stay,  if  she  wishes  it ;  and  upon  her 
desiring  him  to  do  as  he  pleases,  says. 

Art  thou  offended  ? 

Sap»  with  emotion*  Pbaon  ! 

Pha,  Would'st  thou  aught  ? 

Sap.    Nothing. — Yet— (tafefc    effvrt)^ 

with  Melitta  thou  wast  jesting. 
Pha.  Melitta!  Who?— Oh,  ay— Most 

true.    Proceed. 
Sap.  To  ine  the  dearest  of  my  slaves, 
or  rather 
My  children   I  should  say,  for  as  wBf 

children 
I  ever  loved  them  ;  and  if  I  forbear . 
To  break  the  bonds  of  slavery,  'tis  only. 
Since  sweeter  ties  by  Nature  are  wtCfa- 

held, 
Not  prematurely  from  the  teacher's  eye, 
The  mother's  tender  watchfulness, to  send 
Those  homeless  orphans.  Such  has  been 

my  wont, 
And  amongst  Mytilene's  best  wives  and 

mothers 
There  are,  who  still,  with  joyful  recirilee- 

tion 
Of  earlier  days,  call  themselves  Sappho's 
work. 
Pha,  Beautiful!  Beautiful! 
Sap.  Of  all  the  maidens 
Hither  chance-brought,  none  have  I  ever 

cherish'd 
Like  this  Melitta,  soft,  still-temperM  girl. 
Though  unendowed  with  lofty  intellect,'  ' 
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Unil  i»r  lelMiee^  or  tii«  liberal  arts, 
Bayoii4  all  otben  have  I  ever  prised 
Her  unpretendingy  modesty  pious  nature. 
Her  deep  internal  lovingness,  that  slowly, 
Like  tlie  atili  garden  snail,  in  whicki  com- 
bined 
We  see  the  house  and  the  inhabitant. 
Prompt  at  the  slightest  sound  in  sudden 

terror 
To  shrink  into  itself,  and  with  soft  feelers 
Cautious  exploring  round,  doubtfully  ven- 
tures 
To  touch  aught  strange,- but  having  once 

ta*en  hold. 
Closely  adheres,  and  but  in  death  falls  off. 
Fktu  Most  beautiful  I    In  truth  most 

beautiful  \ 
Sap,  'Twould  grieve  me,— 'pardon  me, 
my  best  beloved,- 
But  it  would  grieve  me,  should  a  passing 

jest 
Unthinkingly  within  this  maiden's  heart 
Awaken  wishes,  which,  ungratified, 
Torture  with  rankling  sting.  Alas !  I  fain 
l^onld  spare  her  youth  the  sad  experience 
Of  disapfMrinted  passion's  gnawing  tooth. 
Of  those  fierce  pangs  which  slighted  love 

inflicts. 
Then,  gentle  fHend— 
Pha,  What  said'st  thou  ? 
Sap,  Thou'rt  not  listening  ? 
Pha*  I  heard  thee—- Love  inflicts  flerce 

pangs. 
Sap.  Too  true ! 
Dear  friend,  thou'rt  now  untuned— Some 

iiiture  time 
We  will  discuss  this  business. 

Pha,  Be  it  so. 
Some  future  time. 

Sap,  Farewell,  then,  for  a  while. 
This  is  the  hour  that  ever  to  the  Muses, 
In  yonder  quiet  grot,  I  dedicate. 
And  though  I  hope  not  now  to  find  the 

Muse, 
Silence  and  stillness  will  be  there  mine 

own, 
And  those  I  need. — Farewell 
Pha,  Art  thou  then  going  ? 

Sap,  Wpuld'st  thou  desire 

Pha,  Farewell. 

Sap,  (turning  abrupUy  away,)  Farewell. 

(^ExU  into  the  grotto^- 
Pha,  (aftm-  a  pause.)  And  hast  thou— 

(^Looking  around. 
She's  gone.    I  feel  confused,  my  head  is 

heavy. 
Here  sat  she,  the  serenely    blooming 

child. 
And  here  will  I  repose  my  weary  head. 

Thus  ends  the  second  act. 

The  third  act  finds  Phaon  asleep, 
where  Uie  second  left  him^  and  Sap-> 
pho  returns  from  her  grotto,  sayings 


'Tia  vahi!    However  wkiely  rove  my 
thottghts, 

Unfreightedthey  return.  Whate'er  I  do, 

Whatever  I  attempt,  still  is  it  stamp'd. 

That  image  most   abhorr'd,  which  to 
escape, 

I'd  fly  beyond  the  dusky  bounds  of  earth. 

In  glowing  colours  on  my  burning  brain ! 

Oh !  how  he  clasp'd  her !  how  his  arm 
twined  round  her !  ^ 

And  how,  surrendering  to  the  soft  pres- 
sure, 

She  on  his  lips— Away !  I  will  not  think 
on't! 

The  bare  remembrance  kills  a  thousand- 
fold! 
Is't  not  absurd  thus  to  torment  myself, 

Lamenting  what  perchance  has  no  exist- 
ence? 

Who  knows  what  transient,  quick-forgot- 
ten fancy. 

What  idle  whim  allured  him  momently. 

That,  lightly  vanishing  as  'twas  conceited, 

Merits  not,  as  unmeaning,  my  reproof? 

Why  do  I  seek  the  standard  of  his  feelings 

Within  the  depths  of  this  impassion'd 
breast  ? 
By  woman's  love  none  measure  man's 
affection. 

Who  life  and  love,  and  man  and  woman, 
know.  • 

Most  changeable  is  man's  impetuous  tem- 
per. 

Subject  to  life,  the  ever  changeable. 

Boldly  he  treads  existence'  open  path. 

Around  which  dawning  hope  sheds  ro- 
seate light, 

With  strength  and  valour,  as  with  sword 
and  shield, 

Arm'd  for  the  glorious  conflict  Too  con- 
fined 

Appears  to  him  the  world  within  the 
breast ; 

His  restless  efforts  ever  outwards  tend. 

Should  he  find  love  upon  his  way,  he 

stoops. 
Gathers  the  tender  floweret,  looks  upon 

it. 
Delights  in  it  a  whUe,  then  on  his  helm 
Places  it  coldly,  'midst  his  other  trophies. 
He  does  not  know  the  still,  the  mighty 

fire, 
Which  in  a  woman's  bosom  love  awakes ; 
How  all  her  being,  faculties,  desires. 
Solely  revolve  around  that  single  thought; 
How  aU  her  wishes,  like  to  callow  birds 
Timidly  fluttering  round  their  mother's 

nest. 
With  anxious  watchfulness  guard  fearfully 
That  love,  which  is  their  cradle— 4ind 

their  grave. 
She,  as  a  jewel,  hangs  existence'  self 
Upon  the  neck  of  new-born  love.    Man 

loves, 
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Bat  bis  oapaciouf  bosom  ean  oontaln 
Much  more  than  love ;  and  what  to  wo- 
man seems 
Ucentious  outragei  he  allows  as  sport. 
Unhappy  that  'tis  so,  but  so  it  is  I 

Sappho  now  perceives  the  sleeping 
Phaon^  and  contemplateshim  with  tond 
admiration^  until  she  has  convincsed 
herself  of  his  innocence.  She  then 
awaJcens  him  with  a  kiss ;  and  hefore 
he  opens  his  eyes^  he  names  Mclitta ! 
He  wakes^  however,  in  apparently  a 
very  loving  mood,  and  expresses  so 
much  affection  for  Sappho,  that  she 
again  almost  deceives  herself  into  con- 
fidence, till  he  sets  ahout  telling  her 
a  dream,  in  which  he  unintentional- 
ly, and  indeed  without  being  himself 
aware  of  the  fact,  so  completely  he- 
travs  the  wandering  of  his  thoughts 
and  inclinations,  that  she  is  over- 
whelmed by  irresistible  conviction,  and 
sends  him  away. 

Sappho,  left  alone,  abandons  herself 
to  all  the  agonies  of  a  proud  and  im- 
passioned spirit,  conscious  of  high 
worth  and  great  sacrifices,  and  de- 
ceived, wronged  by  him  in  whom  it 
has  most  fondly  trusted.  For  a  mo- 
ment she  regrets  her  descent  from  the 
heights. 

With  laurel  crown'd,  where  Aganippe 

murmors. 
And  where  the  muses*  choral  song  unites 
With  stany  symphonies,  down  to  the  vale, 
Confined  and  narrow,  where  reigns  po- 

verty, 
And  treadiery,  and  vice.    My  place  was 

there, 
Amidst  the  clouds;  here  is  for  me  no 

dwdling. 
No  refiige  but  the  grave ! 

But  sueh  regrets  immediately  give 
place  to  j^ousy ;  and  she  summons 
Melitta,  to  examine  the  charms  that 
have  supplanted  hers.  Her  rival  pre- 
sents herself,  clad  in  her  best  apparel, 
and  adorned  witii  flowers.  Sappho  is 
indignant  at  this  seemingly  open  en- 
deavour to  eclipse  her ;  hut  the  poor 
girl,  who  is  stul  unsuspicious  of  the 
nature  of  her  own  sentiments,  answers 
so  simply  as  to  disarm  resentment. 
After  a  long  conflict  between  former 
tenderness  and  present  jealousy,  Sap- 
pho commands  ner  slave  to  lay  aside 
her  ornaments.  Melitta  obeys,  but 
refuses  to  part  with  the  rose  placed 
in  her  bosom  by  Phaon.  This  irri- 
tates Sappho  afresh ;  she  insists,  and 
draws  n  is^Sff^,  when  Phaon  returns, 
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attracted  to  the  sceiM  of  oonteat  by  the 
sound  of  MeUtta's  voice,  Uk  fup^icir 
tion*  The  new  comer  impetuousLj 
undertakes  the  defence  of  his  young 
flivourite,  declaring,  that 

Softness  is  woman's  fourest  omam^t, 
And  the  fresh-budding  wreath  of  inno- 
cence 
Worth  all  the  laurel  garlands  of  renown. 

And  having  thus  spoken,  be  dragii 
away  the  rductant  Melitta,  who,  sub* 
dued  by  the  speechless  anguish  of  her 
boiefactress,  would  saoSfice  every- 
thing, life,  rose,  and  all,  at  her  feet 
This  closes  the  tiiird  act. 

The  fourth  act  is  principally  occu- 
pied with  Sappho's  transports  of  jea- 
lousy. It  oi)ens  with  a  long  nocturnal  , 
soliloquy  of  the  forsaken  Poetess,  in 
the  course  of  which  she  observesr— 

'Tis  said  excess  of  agony  can  slay- 
Alas  !  that  is  untrue.   Around  me  all 
Is  tranquil,  even  the  air  is  hush*d  in  si- 

'  lence ; 
Life's  cheerful  tones  are  mute,  no  rustle 

sounds 
From  the  unmovii^  foliage ;  solitary. 
Like  a  late-wandering  stranger,  does  the 

voice 
Of  my  complaint  go  forth  by  night  Oh ! 

could  I 
Sleep  like  the  bicds !    But  longer,  never 

roused, 
In  that  deep,  sweetest  slumber,  lulling 

aU— 
All — every  throbbing  pulse,  to  lastitig 

sleep. 
Which  morning's  dawn  awakes  not  to 

new  pangs. 
Which  no  ingrate— Hold !  tread  not  on 

the  snake  I        (/n  a  suppressed  tone. 
Murder  must  be  confess'd  a  dreadful 

crime, 
And  robbeiy,  and  treachery,  and  all, 
Wbate'er  tiieir  loathsome  names,  the 

heads  that  hiss 
Around  the  poison-bloated  hydra,  bred 
Amidst  the  fire-swamps  of  the  dark  abyts. 
With  slaver  to  infect  the  universe. 
Ay,  dreadful,  infiunous,  envenom'd  sins ! 
But  one  there  is,  in  whose  surpassing 

blackness 
Others  seem  white  as  lilies;  and  its' 

name— ■ 
Ingratitude  I  Whatever  separately 
Others  effect,  that  in  itself  oombuies ;   . 
Robs,  lies,  deceives,  swears  Mae,  betrays, 

and  kills ! 
Ingratitude !  Ingratitude !  Ingratitude ! 
—Defend  me,  gods !  defend  me  froiii  my- 
self! 


Sappho  ;  fy  Frmn%  OriUparxer. 
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After  a  long  itrugg^  between  eon- 
flicdng  fisdinpiy  the  wretdied  Sappho 
molTes'  to  Bend  MelitCa  Becretl^  to 
Chios,  to  the  care  of  an  hereditary 
friend,  iA»  sfcadl  ksep  her  atrietly. 
She  cfaecka  henelf-^ 
Not  ftriettj,  no ;  alreadj  is  her  fimlt 
By  absence  lallj  panisli'd. 

Thisconstantl  j-reciirring  tenderness 
fiir  both  oflfeoder^  amidst  the  fiercest 
tempest  of  her  anger,  is  beautifully 
toncned.  But  at  ChioSy  if  not  strictly 
kept,  Mditta  is  to  be  detained  and 
concealed  from  Phaon.  The  business 
of  removing  her^  Sappho  commits  to 
her  omfidenUal  alaveyand  former  pre- 
ceptor, Bhamnea.  He  proceeds  to  ez^ 
ecate  his  orders ;  bat  MelitU  resists 
her  sentence  of  exile,  and  her  Toice 
again  bringa  Phaon  to  her  sncoour. 
The  lover's  resentment  ends  in  his 
taking  advantage  of  the  boat  prepared 
for  fhe  purpose  of  depriving  hnn  of  the 
object  of  ms  new  passion,  in  order  to 
Sj  with  her,  whilst,  by  threats  and 
violence,  he  prevents  the  faithful,  but 
no  longer  young  or  active  Rhamnes, 
from  o£&ring  any  impediment  to  the 
dopement.  When  the  embarkation  of 
the  lovers  has  freed  him  from  restraint, 
the  old  man,  by  his  outcries,  assem- 
Ues  S^iphq,  her  household,  and  a 
number  of  Lesbians,  eager  to  ofier  their 
services  upon  the  occasion.  Sappho 
addieases  mem  with  entreaties  to 

Man  every  ship,  and,  rapid  as  tbe  wind, 

Pmnie  the  trutoir*s  track.  Oh !  recollect 

That  here  io  agooy  I  wait  for  you ; 

That  eveiy  instant^  till  yoor  wish'd  re- 
turn, 

FlBBges  a  thousand  daggers  in  aay  breast! 

Who  farinigs  them,  who  procures  me  the 
deUgbt    . 

Ofpiercuf  with  mine  eyes  even  through 
hi% 

Aad  askiDg^  How,  in  what  have  I  oS- 
feoded. 

That  thus  thou  mnider'st  me  ? — 

{Banting  mUf  tears, 
Kot  so !  BOt  so ! 

B^e  only,  and  revenge !    But  whoso 
brings  them. 

His  be  my  treasures,  his  my  life !  Away ! 

Qa  the  wiod's  wings^  away ! 

Hie  Lcdnans  hasten  to  comply  with 
Stm^io's  wishes ;  she  herself  mints; 
■hL  the  £rardi  act  is  over* 

It  IS  imposwhle,  without  much  longer 
rrtiarta  umt  we  can  afibrd  space  for, 
BiMj  to  cxhi  nit  the  profoona  know- 
!■%§  flf  the  man  neart  discovered 
tyvHTWltha       lis  delineation  of  the 
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grdkial  dumge  in  liuMn's  nuDMr  Mid 
character,  as,  from  the  irfcauuw  con* 
sdonsness  of  inferiority,  and  its  eoneo* 
mitant  bewildering  confruioB  of  ftd« 
ing,  under  which  be  labours  when  he 
first  appears  in  Sappho's  smite,  he 
rises  in  self-importance  throi^  title 
comfortaUe  sense  of  his  soperiority 
to  the  fond,  innocent,  childish  Me* 
litta,  a  creature  absolutely  dependent 
upon  him  for  support  and  protection, 
until  he  grossly  insults  Sappho  in  de- 
fence of  her  slave.  We  should  more 
r^ret  this  impossibility,  but  that  the 
execution  is  fr!r  less  delicate  and  happy 
than  the  conception — no  unusual  oc- 
currence in  Gcnnan  worka— and  that 
the  portraiture  of  Sappho  herself,  with 
which  no  sudi  fault  can  be  found,  is 
the  grand  beauty  of  the  piece.  We 
have,  however,  shown  something  of 
his  conduct  of  Fhaon's  mutability,  and 
shall  give  a  specimen  of  his  final  de« 
veloponent  of  character  in  the  fifth 
act,  to  which  we  now  proceed. 
At  the  rising  of  the  curtain,  Sap- 
ho  is  seen  sitting  mute  and  motion* 
ess,  endrded  by  her  attached  daves, 
who  are  anxionaly  watching  her,  and 
awaiting  the  result  of  the  enterprise 
of  their  Lesbian  emissaries.  She  dis- 
covers no  symptoms  of  sensibility,  ex- 
cept when  the  words  of  her  attendants 
seem  to  imply  tidings  of  the  fugitives. 
At  length  a  messenger  arrives,  who 
relates  the  encounter  of  his  fellow- 
omntrymen  with  Phaon ;  and  the  des- 
perate resistance  ofiered  by  the  latter, 
claroing  Mditta  with  his  left,  and 
wieming  his  sword  with  his  rig^t  hand, 
tmtil  a  blow  aimed  at  him  hid  casual- 
ly struck  the  maiden's  head.  Sappho, 
who  has  hitherto  listened  breathlessly, 
now  covers  her  eyes  with  her  hands, 
and  the  narrator  subjoins,  that  whilst 
Phaon  was  wholly  occupied  with  the 
fainting  girl,  he  bad  been  seized,  ami 
that  his  captors  were  bringing  both 
their  prisoners  to  Sappho.  «ie  wildly 
exdauns— 

Oh  no !  not  hither ! 
Rkam,  Whither  else?  They're  hcce. 
Sap.  Who  shall  preserve  me  from  his 
Bght  ?  My  maidens ! 
Oh !  Aphrodite,  shield  thy  votareas ! 

With  these  words  she  flies  to  the  back 
of  the  stage,  and  clings  round  the  al« 
tar,  where  her  slaves  surround  so  as 
to  conceal  her.  Phaon  then  enters, 
conducted  and  guarded  by  the  Les- 
bians, and  acccHnpanied  by  Melitta, 
who  vainly  tries  to  a|ipcasc  the  fury 
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Sappho  /  b^  Franz  QpiUparzer, 


VtuLnz  G]»LLPAR2Ei:'8  Desttny- 
Tn^iechr*— to*  adopt  ^e  appellation  be- 
stowed fFjFtfaefoimders  of  the  New  Ger« 
man  Sdwol  upon  their  dramatic  erea- 
tion»— iors  Arvfrau^  or  female  anoesr 
tor,  with  all  its  horrors^  wildness,  ly^ 
tica,  and  poetical  beauty^  has  long  been 
knowB  to  &e  readers  of  this  Maga- 
zine. But  there  is  another  Tragedy 
of  die  same  Antfaor^s,  which,  although 
ftom  the  extreme  simplicity  of  its 
fable  it  cannot  be  called  of  the' English 
School,  is  nevertheless  of  a  character 
more  congenial  to  English  feelings. 
It  is  SiiPFHO ;  and  of  this  piece  we 
now  purpose  ta  ofBsr  some  account, 
and  copious  e:itracts.  Sapfho  is  writ- 
ten in  Tery  harmonious  blank-verse, 
and,  as  it  is  a  later  production  than 
DIE  Ahnprao,  we  would  &in  indulge 
a  hope  that  the  Bard's  riper  judgment 
has  decided  him  to  abandon  ihe  lyrical 
st]^  for  one  so  much  better  adapted 
to  the  lofty  or  pathetic  breathings  of 
Melpomene.  We  have  only  further 
to  wish  that  he  would  give  us  a  Tra- 
gedy, in  which  the  quantity  of  inci- 
dent might  find  a  medium,  between 
the  horrors  crowded  into  the  first,  and 
the  actual  barrenness  of  events  distin- 
guishing the  play  we  are  about  to  re- 
view, in  the  present  instance,  indeed, 
the  choice  of  the  subject  necessarily 
determined  the  nature  of  the  compo- 
vition ;  since  no  one,  possessed  of  real 

Soetical  fe^Hng,  could  think  of  obtru- 
ing  the  bustle  of  intrigue,  or  perplex- 
ed adventures,  upon  the  sorrows  of  the 
love-lorn,  the  forsaken  Sappho.  The 
choice  of  the  subject  equaUy  necessi- 
tated the  violation  of  moral  propriety 
inevitable  in  a  piece  awakening  our 
sympathies  in  favour  of  a  passion 
neitlMHsanctioned,  nor  intended  to  be 
sanctioned,  by  marriage,  nor  yet  qua- 
lified by  remorse.  Whether  subjects 
BO  circumstanced  are  or  are  not  deci- 
dedly objectionable,  is  a  question  into 
which  we  do  not  here  mean  to  enter ; 
but  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  such  old 
classical  intrigues,  of  which  we  have 
read  in  childhood  without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  unlawMness  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, excite  in  afterlife  scarcely  any 
feeling  andogous  to  the  strong  sense 


of  offended  decency  which  would  re- 
volt at  the  representation  of  a-  mo» 
dern  love  so  wholly  unencumbered  hy 
'*  human  ties." — ^But  to  return  from' 
ethies  to  criticism.  The  whole  inte-» 
rest  of  the  drama  before  us  tuxns  upon- 
the  depth  and  intensity  of  Sappho^a 
absorbing  passion,  and  upon  the  ma- 
nagement of  Phaon's  infidelity.  Its; 
chief  beauties  are  tbe  just  conception 
and  delineation  of  chiuracter,  the  ad- 
mirable portraiture  of  the  workings  of 
the  human  heart,— exhibited  alike  iir 
the  feminine  tenderness  and  delicacy, 
the  creative  imagination,  and  the  lofty: 
self-consciousness,  intermingle<lamidsl; 
the  wildest  bursts  of  Sappho's  love, 
jealousT,  and  despair,  as  in  Phao&'a 
originally  mad  and  dazzled  admiration 
of  the  edlebrated  Poetess,  his  growing 
uneasiness  in  the  course  of  their  in* 
timacv,  under  the  sense  of  her  iramea^ 
surable  superiority,  and  his  preference 
of  a  mere  childish  and  insignificant 
slave — and  lastly,  the  rich  vein  of  poe« 
try  adorning  and  vivifying  the  whdle. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  Lesbos,  in 
Sappho's  garden  upon  the  sea- shore. 
Its  decorations  are  cfescribed  withami*^ 
nuteness  which  we  shall  not  copy,  the 
only  material  one  being  an  altar  dedi« 
cated  to  Venus,  or  rather  to  Aphro- 
dite, for  in  speaking  of  a  Grerman 
work,  we  must  needs  follow  the  fashion 
now  prevalent  in  Germany,  of  giving 
to  the  deities  of  classical  Mythology 
their  Greek  instead  of  their  Latin 
names,  more  especially  when  treating 
old  Grecian  subjects. 

The  Tragedy  opens  with  the  raptu« 
rous  joy  of  Sappho's  slaves,  who  are 
preparing  to  receive  their  mistress  up* 
on  her  triumphant  return  from  the 
Olympic  Games,  where  she  has  ob^ 
tained  the  laurel  wreath  of  victory  in 
the  poetic  contest.  The  crowned  PV)etf 
ess  presently  makes  her  appearance  in 
a  magnificent  chariot,  in  which  she  is 
accompanied  by  Phaon.  She  is  at** 
tended  by  multitudes  of  Lesbians,  oo- 
lebrating,  almost  as  enthusiastically  as 
her  slaves,  the  success  and  the  arrival 
of  their  illustrious  coim try- woman. 
Sappho  courteously  thanks  her  friends 
for  their  good  will;  presents  Phaon 
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^o.^hcn  all  idap  idiMMi  iol]||nt  «f  lifer 
a^ction^  with  whem,  fonaknig  the 
miank  ^i^ts  of  poetry  and  glory^  i^e 
^IMvpiHmheiioefarward^lead  asimpile^ 
pastoral  life ;  and  then^  dismissing  ner 
-eompony  with  «n  inyitotion  to  dinner^ 
she  remains  alone  with  Phaou. 

'Sappho  now  addresses  her  lover 
upon  his  introduction  into  her  home ; 
imd  after  touching  slightly  upon  past 
sorrows^  and  her  early  habits  of  endu- 
rance of  sufferings  observes  that  there 
is  one  evil  which  she  can  never  learn 
to  endure — the  loss  of  his  love ;  and 
she  questions  him  as  to  his  capacity  of 
repaying  her  boundless  devotion  to 
him.  PhaOn  declares  that  his  senses 
are  absolutely  bewildered  by  the  in- 
;COiicevvabIe  ;pride  and  happiness  of 
being  thus  distinguished  by  her^  and 
{goes  <m  to  say^ 

And  art  thou  then  indeed  the  exalted  wo- 
man, 
Who,  from  Peloponnesus*  furthest  strand 
Evanto^where  the  barbarous  Tbraoian's 

mountains 
Border  upon  the  life>enjoying  'Hellas, 
<On  every  spot  which,  from  our  Gontinent 
And  man's  abode  far  distant,  Chixmion's 

band 
Has  scattered  through  the  Grecian  sea, 

and  farther, 
On  Asia's  rich  and  sunny  shores,  where- 

e'er 
A  single  Grecian  mouth  in  music  speaks 
Our  rieh,  our  godlike  language,  joyously 
Triumphant  acclamations  raise  to  Hea- 
ven ? 
And  if  indeed  thou  be  that  glorious  wo- 

•man, 
®ow  fell  thine  e^  upon  a  youth  obscure, 
Nameless,  unknown,  who  boasts  no  high- 
er worth 
'Ttaan  may  this  lyre,  honoured  as  touch- 
ed  by  thee  ? 
Siqjpho,  Shame  on  the  base,  the  ill- 
aceorded  lyre ! 
'Awakened,  sounds  it  but  its  owner^s 
praise? 
Phaon.  Buice  I  could  think,  since  first 
my  feeble  hand 
With  hesitating  touch  the  strings  attempt- 
ed, 
Still  has  thy  godlike  image  stood  before 

me. 
'Wfaeaever  in  the  gay,  domestic  circle, 
•Beside  my  parents*  k>wly  hearth,  I  sat. 
And  from  the  blackened  ehelf  my  gentle 
sister. 


ICheastHaDok  the  parfliioMntMlttodBiid 
A  Uy  of  thine,  of  Sappho's  lolly  .Muse, 
Hosr  miMenly  was  liushed  all  tegntfi 

clamour! 
How  eagerly  the  sisters  crowded  around. 
To  lose  no gEflin  of.aU  tbe^lden  store! 
And  when  she  read,  haply,  th'  .impas- 
sioned song 
Of  Love's  own  Goddess  for  the  beaute- 
ous Youth, 
The  soft  lament  of  lonely,  wakeful  Jiights, 
Ck  et  Andromeda,  or  Atys*  ^gamei^ 
Oh,  how  all  listened !  struggling  itp  sub- 
due 
Each  breath  that  heaved  the  rapture- 
throbbing  bteast. 
Lest  ev*n  a  sigh  should  inteimpt  the 

strain ! 
Then  would  Theano,  meditatine  maid. 
Lean  back  her  'head,  and  fpaztng  .fixedly. 
Upon  the  distant  darkueai^  say,  ''.flow 

lofty 
In  aspect  must  this  wondrous  woman 

show! 
Methinks  I  see  her !  Oh,  by  all  the  gods, 
I  amidst  thousands  coulddtstinguisbhefr* 
Then  every  tongue  was  loosened.;  every 

one 
Tiien   racked  his  fantasy,  with  addtd 

charms 
To  ^decocate  thy  person  s  pne  .hestowdd 
Pallas'  blue  eye,  another  Hebe's  .arm. 
Another  Aphrodtce's  witching  zone. 
I  only  rose  and  silent^  wentfecth 
Into  the  lonely  realm  of  holy  night ; 
There  'midst  the  pulses  of  sweet  tslum- 

berlng  nature. 
Within  her  magic  circle's  .strong  en- 
chantment. 
Did  I  outspread  mine  arms  in  search  of 

thee ; 
4nd  when  light  snow-flakes  from  ^p'er 

hovering  clouds, 
The  tepid  breath  of  Wj^jr^^  mountaiii 

mists. 
The  pale  moon's  flood  pf  silver  radiancy. 
Together  blending,  floated  round  my  brow. 
Then  wert  thou  mine,  thy  presence  theii 

I  felt. 
And  Sappho's  image  swam  on  each  bright 
cleud. 
Sajrpko*  Thou  deck'st  me  from  thine 
own  abundant  wealth  ;— 
Alas  !  if  thou  shouldst  e'er  recall  the 
loan! 
Phaon,  My  father  sent  me  to  the  Olym- 
pic games 
To  strive  for  victory  in  the  chariot  raoa;* 
But  all  my  road  re-echoed  with  the  ti- 
duigs. 


Were' those  the  honours  usually  sought  by  inhabitants  of  lowly  hearths? 
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JMflmmt.  'Tisbero  — Let  «• 

'    {Tli^'rvlikpetlmirenuanyponlhe 
Mage.) 
Sc^jpkf,  Ye  holy  and  exalted  gods ! 
Richly  With  blessings  I  by  you  am  gm* 

oed! 
Te  gave  the  bow  of  music  to  my  hand. 
Ye  gBTe  me  poesy's  abundant  quiver, 
A  ii^art  to  feel,  a  spirit  to  conceive. 
And  energy  to  fashion  my  conceptions. 
RieUy  with  blessings  I  by  you  am  gsaeed. 
I  thaak  you ! 

Ye've  crownM  with  victory  this  feeble 

head. 
And  ye  liave  planted  in  &r  distant  lands 
The  songstress'  fame— Seed  for  eternity ! 
My  golden  lays  resound  from  foreign 

tongues. 
And  only  with  the  earth  shall  Sappho  set. 
l' thank  you  1 

Ye  have  allow'd  the  poetess  to  taste 
The   sweets  of  life's  delicious,  flower- 

wreath'd  cup. 
To  taste  ye  have  allow'd  her,  not  to 

drink. 
Behold !  Obedient  to  yov  high  behest. 
Resign  I  the  delicious,  flower-wreath'd 

cup. 
And  drink  not ! 

The  task  by  you  eojoin'd  I  have  ful- 
fiU'd, 

Refuse  me  not  the  latest  recompense ! 

Who  appertain  ib  you  yield  not  to  weak- 
ness. 

The  vipers  of  disease  consume  them  not ; 

In  perfect  vigour,  in  existence,  bloom. 

Abruptly  ye  remove  them  to  your  dwell- 

To  me  concede  a  like  exilted  lot ! 

Oh,  suffer  not  your  priestess  to  become 
The  object  of  your  enemies'  disdain. 
The  scorn  of  foolSi^  wise  in  their  own 

•  conceit! 
You  crush'd  the  blossoms,  now  break 

down  the  tree ! 
Permit  me  to  conclude  as  I  began, 
£|pare  me  the  bleeding  anguish  of  this 

struggle. 
I  am  too  feeble  longer  to  contend, 
Dismiss  me  from  the  conflict,  conquest- 

crown'd ! 

(After  a  pause,  she  proceeds  as  if  in- 
spired,) 
High  soars  the  flame  to  meet  the  rising 

sun, 
I  feert^my  pray'r  is  granted !  Thanks, 

great  gods ! 
Thou  Phaon,  and  Melltta  thou,  approach. 
A  friend  from  distant  worlds  now  kisses 

thee,  {Kissing  Phaon's  hrow.) 


'Tis  thy  lead  mother  semto  thee  ithii 
wafnf  kiss!' 

{Embraang^  If  SUIT  A.) 

Now  hence !    And  at  thy  shrine,  God^ 
dess  of  Love^ 

Be  love's  dark  destiny  conMllMtied ! 

{Hasteniag^ike  eOiar,) 
Jihamnes.  What  meditates  she  t  lUf 
divine  she  seems. 

Splendours  of  immortality  shtne  fxmnd 
her! 
Sappho,  {from  an  detatkn  ttpon  the  share, 
siretching  her  hands  towards  the  lo- 
vers*) 

To  mortals  love,  and  reverence  to  the 
gods; 

Enjoy  What  blooms  for  you,  and  think  of 
me! 

Thus  the  last  debt  of  life  do  I  dischai^e. 

Bless  them,  great  deities,  and  me  re- 
ceive ! 

As  she  speaks  the  last  '^ord^  she 
flings  herself  from  the  rock,  and,  aa 
she  does  so,  siumld  the  curtain  &11. 
But  alas !  here  we  recognise  the  dnu- 
matist  who  ended  his  Ahitfrau  by 
making  his  ghost  say  she  would  gi9 
home,  and  so  step  into  her  grave ! 
Grillparzer  now  not  only  diaCilTDS  our 
sympathy  with  the  deeply-fieeiing, 
mgh-roinded  Sappho,  by  obtruding 
upon  us  Phaon's  paltry  regrets,  whicn 
do  not  even  draw  him  from  tlie  okkr 
of  the  lamenting  Melitta  to  look  after 
his  victim,  but  ne  actually  introdueea 
a  discussion  between  Rhamnes,  who 
has  run  to  the  edge  of  the  €AWy  and 
the  faithless  lover,  as  tp  whethinr  Sap>« 
pfao  will,  or  will  not,  be  dashed  to  pie- 
ces as  she  faDs,  against  a  projecting 
crag  of  the  rock  from  which  she  flung 
herself.  We  apprehend,  that  not  even 
by  taking  Mathews'  ra|ddi^  of  elocu- 
tion as  the  measure  of  time,  could 
these  doubts  be  compressed  into  any 
sort  of  compatibility  with  the  laws  of 
gravity,  and  of  the  acceleration  of  mo- 
tion in  falling  bodies.  But,  to  be  se- 
rious— Such  incongf^ties,  if  most 
common  amongst  German  writers,  axtf 
unhappily  by  no  means  confined  to 
them.  Judgment  is  universally  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  latest  quality  de\e»i 
loped,  alike  in  nations  as  in  individu« 
als.  And  authors  of  matur^^  Tears 
and  experience  than  Franz  Giillpar« 
zer,  and  countries  farther  advanced  in. 
cultivation  and  civilization  than  Ger- 
many, have  but  too  often  aflforded  ^ 
proof  that  taste,  which  is  perha^  but  ^ 
a  peculiar  form  of  judgment,  is  not 
the  necessary  concomitant  of  ^^ini* 
Let  us  then,   instead  of  earplug-  «t' 
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faults  of  green  yodth,  either  in  the    fed  and  prftiae  the  heantiee'thdiiirifaigr 


poet  or  his  native  huid^  following  the 
practise  of  those  liberal  times,  of  which 
Pope  says,— 

Then  critnsism   the    Muse's    handmaid 

prored, 
fo  deck  her  charm9»  and  make  her  more 

beloved. 


in  Sappho  ;  and  may  we>  without  i&« 
curring  the  imputation  of  arrogance, 
be  permitted  to  condude  with  the 
wim,  conceived  in  all  kindness,  that 
it  might  be  possible  Grillparzer  should 
derive  improvement  from  these 
marks  of  his  very  sinoere 
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Chap.  XIX. 

The  Story  of  Jack  Adams'-^continued* 


"  Wklt.,  after  such  a  brush  as  we 
had  had,  and  getting  over  the  hards 
in  such  excellent  style,  you  can  have 
no  idea,  Ned,  how  joyfully  I  turned 
in  for  that  night,  or  how  sweetly  and 
soundly  I  slept.  Everything  was 
now  settled  to  our  utmost  wishes, 
and  it  was  natural  for  a  person  to 
think  that  we  were  to  have  nothing 
afterwards  but  smooth  water: — But 
no  .'—the  devil  wasn't  done  with  us,  it 
would  appear,  and  seemed  determi- 
ned to  have  another  rally,  by  way  of  a 
finish,  at  all  events.  I  think  it  was 
on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  after  I'd 
been  on  board  the  Ral,  as  I  told  you, 
I  was  chatting  with  dd  Simmons  on 
the  forecastle,  just  immediately  after 
we  had  got  our  grog,  when  who 
should  be^  us  but  Allen  and  Sena- 
tor, along  with  Jack  Morris,  our  late 
President,  demanding  an  immediate 
muster  of  the  ship's  company.  A 
meeting  was  accor^ngly  called,  when 
Tom  Allen,  after  requesting  our  si- 
lence and  attention,  pullal  out  a 
bundle  of  your  shore  printed  gear, 
and  began  to  read  ;  and,  'tis  a  truth, 
he  had  not  proceeded  far  before  he 
astounded  the  ears  of  his  listeners 
with  the  dreadful  intelligence,  that  the 
whole  promises  hitherto  made  us  were 
mere  wind,  meant  never  tabe  perform- 
ed—that some  of  our  great  Lords,  in 
the  House  of  Parliament,  who  wished 
to  know  all  about  the  story,  and  see 
us  properly  redressed,  had  been  or- 
dered by  the  King's  servants  to  clap 
a  stopper  on  their  tongues,  and  let 
the  business  alone — that  they  wished 
to  hurry  us  to  sea,  where  they  would 
treat  us  as  they  thought  proper — 
and,  in  shost,  that  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings, from  first,  to  last,  was  a 

Vol.  XIX. 


mere  bam,  purposely  got  upr  to  hood- 
wink and  satisfy  ns  for  the  presend 
time  only.  Immediately  on  concluding 
this  very  agreeable  morsel  of  intelli^ 
gence,  'Tom  commeiiced  a  long  rig- 
marole sort  of  speech,  in  which,  afttr 
calling  the  public  authorities  everr* 
thing  but  gendenien,  he  urged  tne 
ship's  corapanv  once  more  to  resort  to 
the  good  old  msn  of  disobedience.  I 
feel  it  quite  inmotBible,  my  dear  fel- 
low, to  give  fob,  the  smallest  idei 
how  instantaneoiidy  the  effbct  of  all 
this  was  visible  on  the  ship's  Conr- 
pany— ^n  some  producing  the  most 
outrageous  anger— 4n  others  a  sort  of 
demoniacal  laughter— 4md  in  all  arou^ 
sing  those  fears  and  forebodings  of 
personal  security,  which  had  been  so 
lately  and  so  bisppily  banidied.  For 
my  own  part,  my  lad,  as  I  told  you  be- 
fore, I  had  little  faith  to  put  in  them 
there  shore  printed  gear,  with  which 
we  had  all  along  been  so  latishly 
supplied  for  nothing.  I  had  always 
considered  them  as  full  tff  mischief, 
and  not  the  thing  at  all  for  weak 
heads ;  and  was  very  apt  to  view  them 
much  in  the  same  light  I'd  have  done 
an  officious  intermeddling  diird  per- 
son, who  e^es  and  edges  on  Ywo 
people  quarrelling,  until  they  fairly 
come  ta  fisticuffs,  thus  giving  rise  t^ 
endless  brawls  and  disoraer ;— and  I 
was  the  more  inclined  to  think  in  this 
manner  from  the  experience  I  had  bad 
of  their  putting  wild  and  mischievotts 
thoughts  into  the  people's  heads, 
whidi  otherwise^  they  would  never 
have  had  the  brains  to  hatch.  As  soon 
as  Tom  had  finished,  Uierefere,  I  asked 
him  if  he  could  show  us  no  better  au- 
thority for  his  news  than  these  fl;ear— • 
telling  him    plain^ly  how  jealous  f 
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vsai  of  the  truth  of  ail  loch  mum* 
.•thoriiad  and  underhand   stuffy  and 
.  how  lightly  I  valued  anything  they 
said.  Tom  answered  me  never  a  word, 
hut  thrusting  his  hand  into  his  ho- 
f     Bom,  forth  he  pulls  me  a  London 
newspaper,  and  hids  me  read  and  sa- 
tisfy myself  from    the  Parliament's 
report.    I  did  so  directly,  you  may  be 
sure ;  and  in  faith,  I  must  confess  I 
was  very  unwillingly  soon  convinced, 
that  so  far  Tom's  paper  was  correct,  and 
that  silence  on  all  our  story  had  ac- 
tually been  strongly  enjoined. 

'^  *  Well,  Adams,'  cried  Tom  Allen, 
triumphantly, '  are  you  convinced  at 
last  that  we  have  been  most  cursedly 
bitten  ?' 

.  *' '  No,  Tom,  I  can't  say  I  am,*  re- 
plied 1,-— for,  'ponmy  soul,  Davies,  I 
couldn't  bring  myself  to  believe  that 
the  whole  was  a  hoax, — '  I  can't  say 
J  am^'  says  £.  '  The  newspaper  does 
indeed  say,  that  silence  has  been 
£trougly,recommended — ^but  we  don't 
know  for  what  reason^  and  possibly  it 
is  not  proper  that  we  ihould.  In  the 
jneantime,  Tom,  unflSve  get  better 
information,  I'd  l^ytt^ou  to  follow 
my  pUm,  and  be  ^iJBlt  with  know- 
ing, that  aU  we've  nEd  for  has  been 
solemnly  granted  JUhj^iji 

"  *  Come,  ooiRiiej^Adams,'  inter- 
jrupted  Bill  Senator,  ^  don't  go  to  be 
running  the  rig  on  ns  in  that  sly  man- 
ner.;— ^for  I; can  teH  you,  my  lad,  all 
we've  ai^ked  has  not  been  solemnlv 
granted  us, — for  at  the  utmost  stretch 
it  has  only  been  solemnly  promised 
us ;  and,  in  nxyeye,  there's  the  devil's 
own  difference  between  what  is  pro- 
mised and  what  is  given.  I  think 
^very  man  of  common  sense  must 
^ee  to  that';  and  I  also  think  that  it 
IS  high  time  we  were  once  more  stir- 
ring our  stumps  in  the  good  old  cause. 
: — What  d'y?  say,  my  jolly  hearts  f — 
.don't .you  think  so?' 
,  '^  His  appeal  seemed  at  once  to  burst 
the  flood-gates  of  passion  in  every  in- 
dividual^ lior  Bucn  another  scene  of 
poise  and  tumult  ensued  as  beggars 
description.  la^ure  you,  Davies,  I've 
seen  a  good  many  brawls  in  my  time, 
hut  you  may  take  my  word  for  it  that 
they  all  sink  into  utter  insignificance 
Vhen  compared  with  the  remembrance 
)  have  of  U^e  universal  burst  of  indig- 
nation and  frantic  violence  which  im- 
mediately followed  this  appeal  to  them 
of  Bill  SenatiXr's.  Fortunately  every 
one  on  whom  they  could  properly 


wreck  thdr  vangMiliBe  wife  oat  of  their 
reach^  nnoe  I  am  as  certain  aal  cadet, 
that  had  they  had  even  Lord  Bridport 
himself  that  moment  in  their  power, 
they'd  have  torn  him  in  pipoea. 

"  In  this  state  of  mind  matters  were 
not  slow  in  assuming  the  determined 
aspect  of  defiance  with  which  we  were 
all  now  so  very  familiar  ;'^-80  that 
after  having  arranged  a  regular  plan 
of  procedure  for  the  future  conduct  of 
the  ship,  the  deputation  departed  to 
pay  a  visil^tothenextin  order.  On  the 
following  morning,  accordingly,  the 
riot  began.  We  had  hardly  got  our 
breakfast  swallowed,  ere  the  Admiral 
dropped  his  foretop-sail  and  fired  a 
gun,  as  the  signal  for  instantly  get- 
ting  under  weigh,  which,  you  may  de- 
pend on't,  was  paid  not  the  smallest 
attention  to.  The  officers,  to  be  sure, 
brushed  about  the  decks  bawling  like 
madmen,  and  did  everything  in  their 
power  to  enforce  the  order — nay,  h«td- 
ed  even  by  Captain  Lock  himself,  they 
traversed  the  decks  sword  in  luoDd, 
threatening  some,  flattering  others, 
and  even  almost  supplicating  a  third 
party ; — but  all  would  not  do— they 
were  speaking  to  determined  and  da- 
ring spirits,  who  were  not  to  be  verv 
easily  daunted— and  in  spite  of  aU 
their  united  endeavours,  the  old  Char>- 
lotte  continued  fast  at  hermooriogs. 

''All  this  conduct,  however,  you 
may  very  easUy  guess,  naturally  drove 
us  to  do  something  decisive;  and  of 
course  It  excited  little  surprise  on  board 
the  Charlotte,  when  a  Court  of  Dele- 
gates was  announced  to  be  held  fbrtb- 
with,  on  board  the  London,  lying  at 
Spithead.  The  diflerent  boats  imme- 
diately got  under  weigh  f^  the  place 
of  meeting  ;  and  I  was  not  a.Httie  as- 
tonished, on  our  boat  nearing  the  Lon- 
don, to  find  that  all  admittance  wasce- 
fused  us,  by  no  less  a  personage  than 
the  Admiral  in  person.  Breasting  the 
gangway  passage,  my  boy,  and  badtf- 
ed  by  his  officers  sword  in  hand,  and 
his  marines  under  arms,  there  stood 
the  old  blade  crowing  for  all  the  world 
as  bold  as  a  turkey-cock.  The  quee- 
tion,  however,  admitted  but  of  little  de- 
lay ;  for  we  were  all  sensible  that  we 
were  nlaced  in  ticklish  drcumstanceSy 
and  that  the  sooner  the  parley  was 
pushed  to  a  point  the  better. 
.  '' '  So  you  won't  allow  ns  to  aettle 
our  business  peaceably  aboard  yoitf 
ship,  my  Lord  ?'  said  Jade  Morrla^ 
from  his  boat  alongside. 


UW.;]  The  Man-^of^ Wars 

**  'Noy  noy  my  kd,  indeed  I  will 
not,'  answered  -Admiral  Colpoys  ; — 
'  fw  I  really  see  no  end  to  this  busi- 
ness of  yours — since  the  more  you  get, 
■eemin^y^  the  more  you  would  have. 
It  is  hi^  time  such  turbulent  conduct 
sbclold  be  put  an  end  to.  Return  there- 
fore to  your  respective  duties,  and  bless 
TOur  stars  and  be  content  with  what 
Lis  Majesty  has  already  granted  you.' 

"  *■  Pray,  what  has  he  granted  us/ 
cried  Tom  Allen,  '  more  than  your 
jLordship  is  doing  now — giving  us  a 
very  pretty  treat  of  your  chin-music? 
— ^Ban !  To  the  devil  I  say  with  all 
■och  grants !' 

**  ^  You  are  indeed  a  well-finished 
scoundrel,'  cried  the  Admiral,  clench- 
ing his  fist  and  shaking  it  at  Allen  ; 
'  and  were  it  not  you  are  seated  where 
you  sre,  anil  I  might  injure  a  better 
fellow,  I'd  order  a  ball  to  be  sent 
through  your  head  directly. — ^Away 
with  you !  It  is  such  knaves  as  you,  you 
villain,  famous  alike  for  your  turbu- 
lence and  cowardice,  that  bring  honest 
simple  men  into  tumult  and  disgrace.' 

"  ^  Away  with  me,  my  Lord !'  cried 
Allen,  standing  up  in  the  boat ;  '  faith 
and  I  must  e'en  be  telling  your  beau- 
tiful person,  I  came  here  for  no  ^ch  a 
purpose  as  to  be  scouted  oJBP  so  very 
easily.  I'll  go,  I  believe,  as  soon  as  I 
discharge  the  duty  intrusted  to  me  by 
my  shipmates,  and  the  never  a  moment 
sooner.  You  may  therefore  chime 
away  on  me  as  long  as  it  pleases  you, 
and  welcome ;  and  though  I  may  be 
possibly  turbulent  in  your  eyes,  which, 
thank  God,  better  people  don't  see 
through,  I  can  flatly  give  you  the  lie 
as  to  cowardice— Here  stands  Tom 
Allen  of  the  Mars,  whose  ears  have 
heard  the  whistle  of  ten  shots  to  one 
mare  than  ever  your  Lordship  did — 
here  be  stands,  I  say,  open  before  you 
•—fire  upon  him  if  you  dare !' 

*' '  We  must  really  come  on  board, 
my  Lord,'  repeated  Jack  Morris,  from 
the  boat; — '  we  are  merely  wasting 
time  as  well  as  words.' 

*'  *  I  tell  you,  my  lad,  I  cannot 
agree  to  it,'  replied  his  Lordship. 
'  You  seem  to  be  a  fellow  of  some  be- 
haviour, and  I  would  fain  treat  all 
such  with  civility.  But  I  cannot  hear 
of  your  present  proposal.  If  your  bu« 
■iness  is  so  very  importunate,  in  God's 
fuune^  take  yourselves  off,  and  meet 
vherever  else  you  please,  but  on  board 
this  vand,  while  I  conmiand  her,  you 
ibui't,  that's  certain.' 
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'' '  Bah !'  cried  Bill  Senator, '  never 
mind  the  old  fellow,  Morris ;  he's  go^ 
his  jawing  tackle  hauled  aboard,  and 
could  prate  you  there  for  a  month  of 
Sundays. — Jun^p  up.  Jack,  and  I'll 
follow  you. — Come  along,  my  joUy 
hearts,  nere's  at  it  V 

" '  Marines  !' — cried  the  Admiral, 
*  make  ready — ^present !— I  advise  yoii 
once  again,  my  lads,  before  you  go 
farther,  to  keep  to  your  boats ;  for  by 
mine  honour  I  declare,  that  if  you 
attempt  to  force  your  way  on  board, 
it  shall  be  at  your  own  peril — you  see 
I  am  all  ready.' 

"  '  Zounds,  Morris,  never  mind 
him,'  bawled  Senator,  impatiently, 
'  but  heave  a-head,  and  keep  moving-^- 
ril  stand  by  you,  my  hearty ! — Come 
tumble  up,  my  bucks,  tumble  up  I-^- 
Never  mind  nis  speechifying — ^if  he 
dares  to  fire  on  us,  he  may  look  out 
for  squalls,  that's  all.' 

"  This  was  encouragement  enough 
to  determined  men;  and  the  whole 
scrambling  up  the  London's  sides  by 
both  fore  and  main-chains,  soon  gain« 
ed  her  deck,  aij^con.i-onted  the  arm- 
ed marines,  wMltere  very  unwilling* 
ly  held  to  thei^pfflks.  Their  first  lieu- 
tenant, an  active 'stout  man,  had  zea- 
lously seconded  the  Admiral  in  oppo- 
sing the  entrallqe'of  the  delegates; 
beating  some  back  with  the  flat  of  his 
sword,  and  by  main  strength  precipi- 
tating others  from  the  top  of  the  side 
right  slap  overboard.  One  delegate^ 
whom  he  had  served  in  this  expediti- 
ous manner,  felt  so  indignant  at  the  afi- 
front,  that  the  moment  he  was  dragged 
into  a  boat,  he  laid  hold  of  a  musket; 
and  let  fly  at  the  marine  lieutenant, 
who  immediately  fell  to  the  deck.  All 
was  now  confusion  and  alarm — the 
first  lieutenant  of  the  ship  ordered  the 
marines  to  fire — they  did  so,  and  a 
midsliipman,  three  men,  and  a  boy, 
were  also  laid  sprawling  on  the  deck*, 
severely  wounded.  This  unnecessary 
order  immediately  roused  an  universal 
indignation — the  whole  crew  instant- 
ly joined  the  delegates — cast  loose  the 
foremost  guns,  and  pointed  them 
astern,  threatening  loudly  they'd  blow 
all  aft  into  the  water,  unless  they  had 
an  immediate  unconditional  surrender. 
The  Admiral,  now  on  his  marrow- 
bones, immediately  gave  in,  to  pre- 
vent, as  he  said,  the  unnecessary  effu- 
sion of  blood — ^but  that,  you  know, 
was  all  in  my  eye,  else  why  did  he 
etfuse  blood  at  all  ?  The  real  matter  of 
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#Mt  was,  he  amid  do  no  better ;  and 
was  acoordin^y  instantly  ordered  to 
liit  cabin,  till  tbe  council  met  and  de- 
liberated on  bit  conduct.   He  bad  not 
luckily  left  the  deck  ere  his  attention 
was  drawn  to  another  object — no  less 
than  the  preparation  for  immediately 
,  Wiging  his  first  lieutenant,  for  order- 
ing the  marines  to  fire.  The  yard-rope 
,  was  rove,  and  he  would  have  infallibly 
been  run  up,  all  standing  as  he  was, 
had  not  the  Admiral  come  forward  and 
.Avowed  that  the  officer  was  not  to 
•.blame,  having  merely  acted  according 
to  the  orders  of  Admiralty,  which  he 
Jiimself  had  received  the  day  before. 

"  •  Then  I'll  tell  you  what,  my  old 
■blade,'  cried  Tom  Allen,  approaching 
Ahe  Admiral, '  if  you  wish  the  life  of 
-this  bloody-minded  man  spared,  who 
:Jbas  done  more  harm  in  the  course  of 
.s  few  minutes  than  his  whole  rascally 
lifetime  can  ever  atone  for,  you'll  in- 
rStantly  make  good  your  words,  by  pro- 
.dttcing  us  these  same  instructions  you 
<flpeak  on.  I  must  say,  I've  always 
suspected,  as  our  goodjriends  on  shore 
tell  us,  that  /be  LordrAdrairals  were 
aU  along  afocding  on  ui ;  but  may  I  be 
hung  if  it  ever  ente^  my  headpiece 
yet  that  they'd  sent  down  written  or- 
ders for  our  murder.-r-iCome,  come,  no 
dallying,  old  one  .  pioduce  these  same 
Admir^ty  orders  in  an  instant,  if  you 
please,  or,  by  the  cross  of  St  Albans, 
away  he  floes.-5-Shipmate6,  man  the 
lacldefaU?' 

'* '  Have  patience,  mj  good  fellow,' 
said  the  Admiral,  considerably  agita- 
ted, '  and  ^low  me  a  moment  or  two 
to  recollect  myself.  Capcain  Griffiths, 
be  so  good  as  go  aft  to  my  cabin,  and 
open  my  escrutoire — here's  the  key — 
Bieaujeau  will  point  it  iiut  to  you. 
You'll  there  find  my  last  dispatches 
from  the  Admiralty,  which  I  will 
thank  you  to  bring  with  you.— ^h, 
cast  the  gentleman  loose,  my  bra^e  fel- 
lows—I  freely  give  you  mine  honour 
he  is  not  to  blame.  He  merely  did  his 
4uty,  and  acted  according  to  the  orders 
given  him/ 

*'  *  You  gave  tbe  officer  these  or- 
ders, then,  didn't  yi)u?'  d^i^anded 
Vassy. 

'*  '  I  did  most  certainly,'  replied 
the  Admiral ;  '  for  they  were  those 
transmitted  me  by  the  Admiralty. — 
Ah,  thank  you,  captain — ^here  they 
are,'  continued  he,  taking  them  from 
■the  hands  of  Captain  Griffiths,  and 
jia^dinjg;  than  tp  ^ior/ib,  '  read  them 


carelulW— yoall  find  Lkiitcnant  Bo* 
ver  and  the  whole  of  us  were  osm* 
pletely  justified  in  repelling  .finroe  by 
force. 

'  *'  *  Pish !'  cried  Senator, ^ontemptu* 
ously, '  that  wiU  never  so  down  with 
us,  Master  Blue-at-the-fore,  I  can  tell 
you,  so  you  needn't  prate  another  mo- 
ment about /brctf  at  alL  Was  there  the 
smallest  intention  of  harm  in  e'er  a 
single  soul,  until  you  yourself  com- 
menced the  squall  ?  No,  sir,  you  can- 
not say  there  was  anything  to  be  seen 
but  the  utmost  dvihty  and  good-hu- 
mour. It  is  vou,  sir,  and  you  alone, 
that  I  blame  for  the  blood  which  has 
thus  been  needlessly  shed ;  and  had  I 
my  will,  I  honestly  assure  you,  I'd 
make  it  a  very  brief  businen  indeed, 
the  compelling  some  people's  carcase 
to  answer  for  it.' 

'' '  If  you  have  lost  every  regard  to 
propriety  oi  behaviour,  fellow,'  said 
the  Admiral,  warmly, '  you'll  oblige 
me  much  by  your  silence.  Ever  keep 
in  mind  to  whom  you  are  talking.'. 

'^ '  To  whom  I  am  talking,  for- 
sooth !'  cried  Senator,  scornfully.  '  By 
the  hookey,  that's  not  difficult  to  guess 
— for  he's  no  great  diakes,  I'U  be 
bound  to  say.  I  am  talking  to  one, 
sir,  who  seems  to  have  forgotten  that 
he  is  no  more  than  a  man,  and  that  he 
has  a  life  to  lose  as  well  as  his  neigh'* 
hours.' 

'' '  Do  you  threaten  me,  you  mf^ 
Ban !'  menaced  the  Admiral,  clapping 
his  hand  on  his  sword. 

"  '  It  don't  depend  on  my  good 
will,  most  mighty  sir,  else  mayhap  I 
would  do  more,'  rejoined  the  daunt* 
less  delegate. 

**  '£;ome,  come,  BiUy/  interrupted 
Morris,  '  belay,  if  you  please ;— ^ 
we've  oth^  fish  to  fry  -thiui  the  staad- 
ing  up  here  aohstening  to  you  two  jaw- 
ing each  other.  You,  Anderson,  get  a 
boat  lowered  directly^— take  the  doctor 
with  you— and  hurry  ashore  to  die 
hospital  with  Master  Simpson  and 
these  poor  unfortunates.  Jade- Adams, 
see  you  the  Admiral  safely  to  his  ca- 
bin— a  small  restriction  on  your  per- 
sonal hberty,  my  Lord,  will  be  abso- 
lutely necessary,  until  we  see  how  this 
unhappy  business  is  to  end. — Captain 
Griffiths,  I  will  expect  a  similar  beha* 
viour  from  you,  and  that  you  will  keep 
your  cabin — ^unless,  to  be  sure,  yos'd 
prefer  going  on  shore  with  Lieutenant 
Bover,  who  must  go  at  all  eventSi  as  it 
is  impossible  for  me  to  aiiswer  for  JM* 
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rfaritaled  iliqri  oonptny-   ¥!^t  ity 

'<  'If  rm  allowed  to  have  a  dioiee/ 
veplitd  the  Captain, '  Til  Tatber  pre- 
fer, at  eveiy  bazud,  to  stay  along  with 
i|ij  aaperior  officer/ 

'' '  W^,  Captain,  be  it  io^'  aaid 
Jack  Morris.  '  See  that  yon-take  every 
necesiary  precaution,  Adams,  to  pre- 
vent etmr  ef  ^lese  gentlemen  nom 
being  unnecessarily  custnrbed  or  in- 
■oltM.  I  can  do  no  more  for  you—so 
■  good  bye,  gentlemen. — Come  now  the 
•whole  of  yon,  my  lads,  and  let  us  dis* 
•pose  of  the  other  officers  and  these 
numlly  marines.' 


delegates  dioitly  nftewnidi  retfarM  to 
thefar  lesuecare  Mp^  Anhoarbaa 
haidljr- elapsed  ere  die  rmAoMi^'M 
the  meetmg  was  Waiblj  in  fioU  tpslm- 
lion ;  craft  of  enpry  lescription  "fooL 
eoidd  think  on  befa^  seen  makiiw  JMr 
Sallyport,  laden  with  offioera  or  w 
grades— while  tfaer  had  the  mmtimn 
tion  of  seeing  thefr  Tessels,  10010  'p^ 
der  weigh,  ami  some  w^^bing  sansMTy 
standing  mijesticslly  cbwn  towiMs 
St  Helens,  and  there  bringing  up  in 
the  most  regohr  and  beiatlftil  ortar 
around  the  Royal  Sorerekni.  "; 

"  Next  day,  at  an  eany  honf.  w 
wen  t  on  board  the  Sofsnign,  at  whom 
'*  This  was  speedily  aeoomplidied,  lofty  main  the  signal  ibr')a  metfttiwof 
the  offlceiB  being  generally  oraered  tm  the  delegates  was  by  this  time  flyfii|^ 
shore,  and  the  marines  diii^rmed,  and 
strictly  confined  to  the  cable-tier.  The 
President  noiTproceeded  with  the  de- 
legates to  the  state-room,  for  the  pnr- 
poae  of  examining  the  Adndral's  dis- 
patches, whidi  were  found  to  be  by  no 
neans  so  hostile  to  their  interests  as 
.lie  had  led  them  to  imagine;— for 
•though  they  no  doubt  strongly  recom- 
mended the  exertion  of  his  utmost  in- 
iuence,  firmnets,  and  promptitude  in 
eafocing  the  necessary  duties  of  the 
:^ip,  they  left  him  a  complete  disoe- 
tionary  power  to  act  in  all  cases  that     ^_..  ^ 

mi§^t  occur  according  to  the  best  of  the'officera  lasHiiglit- 
his  judgment.  This  disoovery  aroused 
considerable  spleen  against  tne  Admi- 
ral, w^o,  it  was  now  plainly  seen,  had 
acted  in  the  whole  aiiair  entirely  on 
^  suggestions  of  his  own  mind ;  and 
it' also  called  fbrth  some  verv  bitter 
remarks  on  his  conduet,  butn  tnm 
Tom  Allen  and  Bill  Senator,  who 
loudlj  insisted  that  an  extrmndinary 
meetmg  of  ddegates  should  be  in- 
stantly held,  for  the  purpose  of  a  strict 
inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  both  the 
Admind  and  his  officers,  particularly 


While  the  Court  was  assemblio|n^ 
took  a  stroll  round  the  decks,  and  Bid 
not  gone  fbr  when  I  was  aoootted  jbf 
Joe  Ureen,  one  of  the  delegates  of  mn 
ship,  with  a  familiar  slap  on  the  shoU* 
der,  coupled  with  the  usual  sahitiflai 
of,—'  Aha,  matey !— the  top  of  At 
morning  to  ttn/  my  boy  I— Hait  irikj 
news?'       •^  '•' 

<' '  The  new  a  morsel,'  answmd 
I^  '  but  what  I'suppose  yon  almqr 
Imow. — Haye  yoa  gut  any  ?' 

'*  *  Why,  then  was  some  of  onr 
people  a-saying^  aa  went  aahore  with 
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What  r  asked  I,  intemqfftig 
him, '  hadst  to  put  'em  ashore?'  ' 

'*  *  Ay,  that  we  had,  my  boy/  )«• 
plied  he ;  '  and  the  deril's  own  Job  it 
was  ere  we  got  rid  of  'em.  Why,  lid, 
you'd  have  thought  Admiral  Oudnsr, 
for  one,  had  loat  all  the  little  Jud^ 
ment  ever  he'd  been  possessed  of.' '  I 
never  saw  a  man  in  suoi  a  sad  takiv  ; 
and  'pon  my  soul  I  were  yery  norrfm 
him  mdeed,  for  he's  by  no  meamr  a  lipd 
fdkw,  thou^  somewhat  pasaomite. 
After  a  yatt  deal  ado,  however,'^(lbr 


Captain  Griffiths.  ^After  a  good  deal  of    opposition  was  nonsense,  you  know,) 


noisy  altercation,  it  was  at  last  finsUy 
agreed.  That  for  the  purpose  of  hold- 
ing this  meeting^  next  day,  on  board 
the  Koyal  Soyereign,  with  convenience 
and  decorum,  every  ship  that  wore  a 
pendant  then  at  Spithend,  should  hn- 
mediately  get  under  weigh  and  ren- 
dexvous  at  St  Helens — that  all  officers, 
excepting  the  Masters,  iriiould  be  im« 
mediately  ordered  on  diore— and  that, 
in  the  meantime.  Admiral  Colpoys  and 
his  Captain  shoidd  be  strictly  confined 


we  succeeded  in  bundling  him  and  ks 
derk  into  one  boat,  and  Uie  rest  of  Ills 
officers  into  another^  and  so  Uie^  ware 
shoved  ofi^  for  the  shore,  he  crying  all 
the  way  like  a  mere  chUd. — ^My  eye ! 
it  was  a  rare  fhdic  fbr  the  boats' crews  I 
—and  in  faith  they  had  a  g^rkraa 
cruiie  on  shore  by  the  shift ;  fbr  the 
neyer  a  man  of  'em  returned  tiH  jjhis 
morning;  and,  as  I  were  going  to  tall 
you,  yonll  not  hinder  some  of  W 
from  popping  into  Haslar  in  pasdng, 


i9  their  cabins*   After  coming  to  thi^    '%here  tney  leimt)  that  tUsA  ^wstVsv^^ 
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jetterday,  had  kicked  the  bucket,  and 
two  of  ue  chaps  as  were  wounded, 
the  fourth  was  at  death's  door,  if  he 
ain't  popped  also  by  this  time.  They 
also  tola  us,  that  it  was  quite  a  com- 
mon say  on  shore,  that  the  council 
meets  to-day  for  the  express  purpose 
of  trying  Admiral  Colpoys  and  his 
Captain  by  a  regular  court-martial — 
but  this,  I  hope,  is  a  fudge ;  and  'pon 
|D^  woid^  Adams,  I  should  be  very 
aoirj  to  see  matters  pushed  so  far/ 

**  *  Why,  truly,  my  dear  fellow,' 
fftplied  I, '  I  should  really  be  as  vexed 
81  yours^f  to  see  matters  take  such  a 
bad  turn— -for  that,  in  my  opinion, 
would  only^epaking  bad  worse ;  but 
really,  again*  when  you  consider  how 
confideniand  bold  some  of  our  fellows 
are,  you  must  allow,  that  it  would  ex- 
cite m  me  no  very  great  astonishment 
though  some  one  or  other  of  them  even 
bad  the  hardihood  to  propose  such  a 
measure.  The  examination  of  his  Ad- 
miralty dispatches,  I  can  tell  you,  did 
him  no  good,  for  one  thing ;  and  the 
stories  mat  have  since  fpome  out  re- 
garding the  little  mealt  tricks  he  re^- 
sorted  to  in  gaining  over  the  marines 
to  back  him,  was  every  way  unworthy 
the  conduct  or  character  of  either  an 
officer  or  a  gentleman.' 

€(  K  Well,  well,  all  that  may  be  true. 
Jack,'  cried  Green,  '  but  nevertlieless 
I  will  sdli  hope,  that  matters  will  not 
even  be  attempted  to  be  pushed  so  far. 
I  am  sure,  my  lad,  you  know  as  well 
as  I,  that  discipline  must  be  strictly 
enforced,  else  how  long  would  we  be ' 
out  of  the  mud  ? — And  certain  I  am, 
that  if  there  was  provocation,  and  even 
what  some  would  call  obstinacy,  on  the 
one  side,  there  was  not  wanting  a  most 
plentiful  service  of  the  most  daring  in- 
solence on  the  other.  Just  you  recol- 
lect Tom  Allen's  and  Senator's  saucy 
behaviour — the  one  not  a  whit  behind 
t'other — and  candidly  tell  me,  had  you 
been  an  officer,  what  you'd  have  done  ? 
— ^For  my  own  part,  I  can  say,  I'd  have 
pistolled  them  both  on  the  spot.' 

*'  *  Tush,  tush !  my  good  fellow,' 
cried  I, '  or  you'll  spoil  all. — Did  either 
of  the  two  you've  mentioned  hear  these 
words,  they'd  have  you  sent  to  Co- 
ventry, if  not  to  a  worse  part,  before 
you  could  say  Jack  Robinson.' 

**  ^  I  care  not  a  d — n,  Adams,  what 
they  would  do,  or  what  they  could  do,' 
«aid  Green,  with  vivacity ;  '  I've  a 
right  to  speak  out  boldly  as  well  as 
they.    And  you  may  depend  on't,  my 


lad,  if  such  a  suljject  is  erca  darcd  to 
be  broached  by  either  of  'em.  111  teU 
him  a  piece  of  my  mind  mayhap  as 
won't  go  down  very  sweetly. — What 
say  you  ? — Don't  you  tUnk  I'll  b9 
right,  Adams?' 

^*  *  Perfectly  so,  my  hero,*  replied 
1;  '  but  then,  d'ye  see,  as  I  take  it,  I 
think  there's  a  right  and  a  wrong  way 
in  going  about  everything :— for  you'U 
mind  me,  I  can  see  little  use,  and  far 
less  wisdom,  in  deliberately  running 
amongst  breakers,  if  it's  possible  they 
can  be  avoided  at  all.  I'm  sure  you 
know  as  well  as  I  do  that  this  is  emi- 
nently the  case  with  all  good  seaman- 
ship, — whose  highest  excellence  arises 
from  the  skill  and  dexterity  displayed 
in  standing  steadily  clear  of  all  such 
hard  rubbers,  without  sustaining  the 
smallest  injury.  Do  you  the  same, 
Joe ; — keep  a  close  mouth  until .  you 
hear  coolly  and  calmly  what  they  mean 
to  be  after — and  then  you'll  have 
the  vantage  ground  of  them  complete- 
ly ;  and  should  you  prove  unable  to 
overthrow  their  measures  altogether, 
you  may  still  be  able  to  render  them 
less  harsh  and  mischievous.' 

^*  '  Egad,  Jack,  I  believe  you're 
right  after  all,'  said  Green ;  *  and  I 
dare  say  I'll  give  your  plan  a  thought 
or  two. — But  let's  be  jogging,  for  I 
hear  them  calling  out  for  old  Kdl^  the 
boatswain's  mate,  and  that  will  likely 
be  to  summpn  the  council.' 

'"'  We  accordingly  marched  .aft  to 
the  Admiral's  state-room,  and  found 
the  President  already  seated,  and  pre- 
paring to  muster  the  meeting.  This 
was  speedily  done,  and  all  being  pre- 
sent,  the  doors  were  made  fast,  ana  thfe 
business  commenced.  This  was  done 
by  the  President  himself,  who  gave  a 
simple  and  very  impartial  account  of 
the  whole  proceedings  as  they  took 
place  on  board  the  London,  and  con- 
cluded by  informing  the  meeting,  that 
now  was  the  time  to  institute  any  fur- 
ther inquiry  they  might  wish  to  make. 

"  '  I  wish  to  know,  Mr  President, 
before  you  proceed  any  farther,'  cried 
Tom  Allen,  ^  whether  you  have  any 
news  to  give  the  meeting  regarding  the 
poor  fellows  in  Haslar  }* 

'^  ^  I  understood  it  to  be  pretty  ge* 
nerally  known  already,  Tom,'  answer* 
ed  the  President,  ^  otherwise  I'd  have 
mentioned  it  before*-they  are  all 
dead!' 

''  A  murmur  of. mixed  surprise  and 
horror  buzzed  round  the  cabin. 
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** '  I  Wg  JMrfdott^  Ufaster  P^rendent/ 
conthnked  AUen^  '  but  I'm  rather  in- 
clined to  think  the  news  has  not  been 
generally  known;  however,  I  thank 
you  for  your  public  mention  of  it. 
Would  you  now  be  so  good  as  say^ 
whether  the  marines^  who  blabbed  last 
night,  are  now  in  attendance  ?'- 

**  *  Most  certainly  not,'  answered 
ihe  President ; '  nor  is  it  at  all  proper 
they  should,  until  the  present  council 
determine  in  what  manner  they  mean 
to  prosecute  this  intended  inquiry,  or 
indeed  if  they  mean  to  make  any  far- 
ther hiquiry  into  the  story  at  all.' 
■  *•  '  Make  any  inquiry  at  all,  Mr 
President !'  criea  BiU  Senator ;  *  you 
astonish  me  by  offering  such  a  remark. 
I  would  like  to  know  what  we  are  called 
here  for  ?— Is  it  not  to  investigate,  as 
a  Court  of  Inquiry,  into  the  extraor- 
dinary conduct  of  Admiral  Colpoys  in 
particular,  for  premeditated  and  deli- 
berate murder  r  You  may  doubt  as  it 
j^eases  you,  but  I  will  boldly  say  it  is ; 
and  I  will  also  add,  that,  according  as 
I  understand  the  matter,  if  circum- 
stances come  out  in  the  course  of  this 
inquiry  sufficient  to  establish  cool,  de- 
termined premeditation  against  him, 
then  this  Court  has  it  in  its  power  im- 
mediately to  appoint  a  certain  number 
of  its  body  to  try  him  by  a  proper  na- 
val court-martial.' 

"  'With  all  deference  to  Bill  Sena- 
tor's superior  ability.  Master  Presi- 
dent,' cried  Mark  Turner, '  I  am  quite 
of  a  difierent  opinion.  I  positively 
deny  that  this  Court  can  lawfully  ap- 
point a  certain  number  of  its  body  to 
try  anything  affecting  the  life  of  the 
humblest  individual  in  the  fleet.  If 
Tou  mean  to  have  no  respect  to  the 
kws  of  the  land  you  live  in,  I've  no 
more  to  say ;  but  if  you  mean  to  act 
like  men,  and  to  deal  justly,  again  I 
repeat  this  Court  has  no  lawful  right 
to  try  even  the  commonest  Jack 
amongst  us,  far  less  a  person  so  eleva- 
ted as  an  Admiral.  I  say  not  this,  d'ye 
see,  because  we  are  prating  about  an 
Admiral ;  but  I  say  it  because  it  is  the 
positive  law  of  the  country  we  serve, 
that  every  person,  be  his  offences  what 
they  may,  has  a  right  to  be  judged  and 
condemned  by  his  peers^  This  is  what 
I  take  to  be  their  trial  by  jury  on 
shore ;  which  means  nothing  more  nor 
less,  than  a  fair  open  trial  by  iminte- 
reirted  persons  in  the  same  rank  of  life 
witli  oonelves.  Whether  Bill  Senator 
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counts  himself  the  fbDow  of  Admhnd 
Colpoys,  is  what  I  neither  ki\pw  nor 
care  about ;  though  if  he  has  the  chedk 
to  do  so,  the  very  idea  is  cursedly  ridi<ii 
culous.' 

-tec  ^iy  President,'  returned  Senator, 
with  some  severity,  *  if  Mark  Turner 
had  paid  a  little  more  attention  to  my 
superior  abilities,  as  he  chooses  to 
phrase  it,  he  would  have  seen  in  a 
jiffy  how  villainously  he  has  misun- 
derstood me.  I  were  neither  talking 
of  peers  nor  juries — no,  nor  your  laws  • 
of  the  country  either,  for  in  fact  we 
have  no  business  with  any  such  gear 
— I  were  speaking  of  proper  naval 
courts-martial,  where  Qp^o(<^8,  we  all 
know,  are  tried  neither  bj^npinterest- 
ed  persons,  nor  of  the  same  rank  as 
ourselves.  Don't  we  all  know,  that  it 
is  the  common  invariable  practice  of 
the  fleet  to  try  all  offenders  by  our  first- 
rate  commanders  ;  and  is  it  anything 
less  than  fair,  having  such  an  example 
before  us,  that  the  delegates  of  the  fleet ' 
should  have  a  similar  power  over 
them  ? — Nothing,  in  my  opinion,  can 
be  more  just.  I  therefore  repeat  what 
I  were  before  saying,  that  tnis  Court 
can  appoint  a  number  of  their  body,, 
as  soon  as  they  think  proper,  to  try 
Admiral  Colpoys,  or  any  other  Admind 
whatever,  who  is  charged  with  the 
crime  of  cool,  deliberate,  premeditated 
murder,  by  a  proper,  regular,  naval 
court-martial.  As  to  what  he  were 
sneering  at  in  making  me  suppose  my- 
self the  Admiral's  fellow,  I  scorn  for 
to  answer  him  ;  though,  mayhap,  after 
all,  had  I  the  Admiral  s  friends,  his 
purse,'  and  laced  jacket,  I  may  still 
nave  the  vanity  to  think,  that  I'd  fill 
his  shoes  a  devilish  sight  better  than 
e'er  a  Mark  Turner  in  the  fleet.' 

"  '  Order,  order  !"  cried  the  Presi- 
dent, interrupting  the  speaker  sharply. 
'  Recollect,  Senator,  we  have  no  meet- 
ing at  present  for  hearing  you  and 
Turner  jaw  one  another — so  belay,  if 
you  please,  and  sit  down.' 

"  '  I  have  no  wish,  no,  not  I,  Mas- 
ter President,' answered  Senator,  sulki-*. 
ly,  '  to  shove  either  myself  or  my  abi-. 
lities  in  the  eyes  of  the  council ;  but  I 
certainly  thinks  I  have  no  reason  either 
io  be  sneered  at  for  naught.' 

*^ '  Come,  come.  Bill,  have  done  now 
at  once,'  said  the  President, '  for  you're 
completely  putting  a  stop  to  the  busi- 
ness. We'll  never  come  round  the  point 
in  the  world  if  we  get  on  in  this  un- 
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•telidy,'in!bt)aly  mtimer.  Ill  poritive- 
ly  thank  vxj^  the  present  company 
to  propose  some  rational  scheme  that 
may  bring  ma  to  something  like  a  con- 
clusion at  once/ 

"  *  Well,  111  tell  you  what.  Master 
Fresident,'^  observed  Joseph  Green, 
'though  I'm  but  a  poor  fist  at  a 
speech,  and  not  possessed  of  one  of 
tne  brightest  of  understandings,  I'm 
fat  more  inclined  to  agree  with  Mark 
Turner  than  Bill  Senator;  for  it 
■strikes  me  smackingly  that  we  have 
no  power  whatever  to  go  an  indi  far- 
ther into  the  present  subject  Admiral 
Colpoys,  there's  not  a  doubt  on't>  did 
resist  to  his  utmost  our  boarding  his 
vessel,  and  in  this  resistance  there's  as 
little  doubt  several  lives  were  lost ; 
or,  if  it  pleases  Bill  Senator  better,  I'll 
even  say  several  innocent  people  were 
miurdered — ^for  innocent  of  that  mat- 
ter they  certainly  were,  since  they  bad 
tio  hand  in  the  business,  but  were 
ihere  onlookers.  Now,  while  I  freely 
grant  all  this,  I  at  the  same  time  am 
of  opinion,  that  still  wc  have  no  earth- 
ly business  to  interfere  in  the  matter 
at  all — that  being  the  proper  duty 
of  the  crowner  on  shore.  We  may  no 
doubt  speechify  and  wrangle  here  long 
and  long  enough,  and  botber  each 
other's  brains  and  judgments  to  a 
complete  jelly ;  but  come  to  whatever 
resolution  you  may,  my  lads,  depend 
upon  it,  our  superiors  in  power,  and 
the  most  of  the  people  on  shore  be- 
sides, will  stoutly  maintain,  that  Ad- 
miral Colpoys  did  no  more  than  his 
duty  in  repelling  force  by  force.  Ha- 
ving said  this,  I  need  hardly  ad'<2,  that 
it  is  my  opinion  we  sbould  drop  tbis 
plaguy  business  altogether,  and  betake 
ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  other 
affiiirs  which  more  immediately  con- 
cern ourselves,  and  the  many  thou- 
sands we  represent.' 

** '  And  if  you  do  so.  Master  Presi- 
dent,' cried  Tom  Allen,  '  you  will  not 
only  make  a  complete  goose  of  your- 
seli^  but  mere  goslings  of  us,  your 
companions,  and  complete  ninnies  of 
the  whole  fleet! — We  shall  be  the 
complete  laughing-stock  of  all  Europe, 
in  faith. — What!— after  ordering  the 
vessels  at  Spithead,  in  the  sight  of 
thousands,  to  assemble  here — after 
turning  our  officers  adrift  in  the  face 
of  the  whole  country — after  tbus,  in 
short,  laying  our  hands  to  tbe  plough 
in  the  most  manly  and  determined 
manner,  are  we  to  knock  under,  and 
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end  in  a  pitifiiLimokelii  thh  dMtard« 
ly  manner  ?— I  will  never  beliefs  It ;— • 
such  a  mean,  heartless  resohitiovi,  wis 
never  implanted  in  the  bosom  of  a  real 
blue-jacket — Oh  no!— Rather  rouse 
up  at  once  like  men,  and  let  our  friends 
and  our  enemies  behold  us  as  such^- 
let  them  see  us  as  fellows  who  have 
both  heads  to  plan,  and  determined 
hands  to  execute  with  resoluti«nfw 
Pursue,  therefore,  your  first  steady 
purpose — ^let  a  regular  oourte  of  in- 
quiry be  immediately  set  on  foot— ex-» 
amine  carefully  both  papers  and  wit« 
nesses— and  if,  as  Bill  Senator  says,  » 
case  of  eool,  deliberate  murder  era 
honestly  be  made  out,  let  the  guilty 
instantly  suffer  the  well-merited  pe- 
nalty of  his  crimes,  without  bestowing 
a  single  thoi^ht  either  on  his  rank,  or 
on  popular  opinion.  This  would  be 
behaving  with  something  like  the  spi- 
rit of  British  seamen — and  this  I  would 

call  doing  a  trifle  towards '    • 

"  '  Sending  us  all  headlong  to  the 
devil!'  cried  I,  hastily  interruptiiig- 
him, '  for  I  defy  any  mortal  prekait  to 
point  out  the  smallest  decree  of  good 
such  a  wild  proceeding  dould  accom- 
plish.— I  am  sorry,  Mr  President/ 
continued  I,  '  that  I  should  be  guikr 
of  being  so  very  ill-mannered,  out  I 
am  compelled  to  be  so,  for  my  patienoi^ 
is  completely  exhausted.  Here  wc^ 
have  been  sitting,  now,  the  best  part 
of  a  couple  of  hours  with  fast  doors^ 
and  we  are  as  near  a  beginning  of  out. 
intended  business  as  ever.  Indeed^  ae 
far  as  I  can  perceive,  it  is  quite  im« 
possible  that  we  can  ever  come  to  a 
conclusion— for  while  one  gang  of  our 
orators  are  for  not  interfering  at  all  inr 
the  matter,  there's  another  whom  no* 
thing  will  seemingly  please  but  oom^ 
plete  extermination.  I  haven't  tht 
smallest  wish  to  chime  in  with  ^thcr 
of  these  proposals ;  for  while  I  cannot 
think  the  Admiral  altogether  iano* 
cent,  I  do  not  see  how  it  ia  possible, 
for  us  lawfully  to  punish  hun»  I 
therefore  think  we  should  steer  a  mid* 
die  course,  and  surrender  him  without 
delay  to  the  civil  power  on  shore.  By 
doing  so  we  should  sufficiently  marl^ 
our  complete  conviction  that  oe  waa» 
highly  blameable,  if  not  guilty  ■  aad 
that  we  very  wisely  did  not  oAiider 
ourselves  the  proper  txibtmal  befoft 
which  to  convict  him ;  but  we  should 
also  retain  our  own  and  tlie  fleet's  qih 
sullied  honour,  and  at  onoe  get  rid^oC 
a  bone  of  contention,. which  at  peeaent 
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not  only  nwn  our  tfmi  hippiness,  but 
liao  dmoBk  efieoiuslly  put  a  bu^  to 
fKtmait  iaportMit  matters  which  more 
immediately  concern  us.  If  any  one. 
wfll  wectmd  me,  therefore,  Mr  Ptesi- 
dent,  I  will  bow  move.  That  with  as 
Uttle  delay  as  the  matter  wiQ  admit 
ofj  you  wall  proceed  to  take  such 
steps  a»  will  conduce  to  the  immediate 
smrrender  of  :^dmiral  Colpoys  and 
Captain  Griffiths  into  the  hands  of  the 
aru  power  on  shore.' 

"  *  Well  done,  Jock  Adams/  cried 
Jamie  Blythe ; '  troth  I'll  second  you 
wi'  a'  my  heart;  for  though  I  wad 
haehad  ne'er  a  single  objection  to  hae 
hung  yon  madman  o' a  first  Liftenant, 
I'  dinna  care  about  meddling  wi'  an 
Admiral.  Saul,  sirs,  they're  cattle  I'm 
easy  about  fingering  ava  in  that  raucle 
way.' 

**'  Well/  cried  the  President, '  since 
I'ts  at  last  got  s  motion  made  and  se- 
conded, it  shall  be  my  fault  if  it's  not  ■ 
put  into  some  shape  or  other  without 
aelwf w-^Dd^gates,  what  do  you  say  ? 
-—Shall  the  Admiral  be  surrendered 
to  the  dvil  power  on  shore  without 
delay  ornot  ?'        • 

" '  Am  I  to  understand.  Master 
President,'  cried  Tom  Allen, '  if  this 
motion  is  not  adopted,  that  the  pre- 
sent council  will  tnen  proceed  to  an 
immediate  inquiry — the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  our  meeting  ?' 

•'  ^  No,  Tom,  I  do  not  think  so,' 
replied  the  Presid^t ;  '  for  other  mo- 
tions may  be  made  immediately  after 
it,  ym  know.' 

^  Against  this  both  Allen  and  Se- 
nator strongly  remonstrated ;  and  Al- 
len, indeed,  was  on  the  very  eve  of 
treating  us  with  another  of  his  flaming 
speeches,  when  be  was  suddenly  inter- 
rupted by  a  loud  and  repeated  knock- 
ing at  the  cabin  door. 

<**  Hilloah!'  cried  the  President; 
'  who  the  blasses  have  we  got  here  in 
mcb  a  deril  of  a  hurry  ?  some  lubber 
from  the  shore,  I  hope. — Jack  Adams, 
ril  thank  you  to  see  what  ill-manner- 
ed Yihoo  that  is  who  disturbs  the 
6ourt  so  unceremoniously.' 
-  "  I  instantly  rose,  and  opening  the 
fftate-room  door  went  out  on  deck, 
when,  who  should  I  find  there  await- 
itlg  -me  but  my  good  old  shipmate, 
Boregrine  Wigley,  whom  old  First  of 
June,  while  on  board  the  Charlotte, 
had  taken  such  a  notion  of,  that  he  first 
Buide  him  his  coxswain,  and  then  took 
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him  ashore  with  him,  wheie  he  was 
now  asort  of  vallvdediam  to  his  Lorct-» 
ship.  By  the  hookey,  Davies,  the 
chap  was  so  bepo  wdered  and  beruffled, 
and  so  gaily  rigged  withal,  that  I  stood 
for  some  time  staring  him  in  the  face,, 
he  all  the  time  grinning  and  laughing, 
before  I  discovered  he  was  no  other 
than  my  old  shipmate.  I  immediately 
shook  him  heartily  by  the  hand,  while 
he  said,  says  he— 

'' '  Well,  Jack,  I  always  thought 
your  goggles  were  in  better  trim  than 
I  find  they  now  are— Zounds,  man,  not 
to  know  an  old  shipmate  in  a  second, 
who  has  both  ate  and  drank  with  yon 
for  years ! — I'm  sure  I'm  not  so  mu(^ 
altered  as  all  that  comes  to.' 

"  *  Not  in  your  voice  at  least,  my 
hearty/  said  I, '  for  that  I  can  discern 
in  a  trice — but  who  d'ye  think  was  to 
smell  an  old  Jack  under  all  these  gew« 
gaws  and  fine  trappings  you've  got 
rigged  in,  and  so  many  of  mem  there 
dandilly  ^hore  creatures  eternally 
crawling  about  us,  as  has  lately  been 
the  case  ?— 'Tis  more  than  I  could,  I 
know,  and  my  not  knowing  of  you  at 
first  sight  is  of  course  the  less  surpri- 
sing.— But  how  hast  been—well  and 
hearty,  1  hope?— ah!  you're  a  lucky 
dog,  Perry  !^-4md  how  is  our  good  old 
Father  of  the  Fleet  ? — and  wnat  the 
devil  has  blown  you  hither  in  such  a 
gale  of  Wind,  if  I  may  judge  from 
your  knocking  ?— Hast  brought  any 
good  news  with  you.  Perry  ?' 

'* '  Belay,  belay,  if  you  please.  Jack,' 
cried  the  laughmg  Wigley,  '  or  I'll 
never  be  able  to  overtake  you.  Why, 
my  dear  fellow,  you  rattle  away  all  as 
one  as  the  old  Charlotte  did  on  the 
1st  of  June,  and  put  my  pipe  out  as 
completely  as  she  did  the  French- 
man s ; — but  I'll  try  to  answer  you  in 
your  own  rapid  manner^  as  brief  as  a 
telegraph.  Well,  my  dear  soul,  I've 
been  in  glorious  health  ever  since  I 
saw  you,  and  live,  thank  Grod,  with  a 
kind  indulgent  master,  the  Ufe  of  a 
gentleman : — His  Lordship  has  been 
rather  poorly  this  some  time  back,  but 
he  gets  stouter  daily : — ^And  the  gale 
of  wind  that  has  blown  me  hither  is 
no  other  than  this — I  understand  the 
Council  of  the  Fleet  sits  inside  there 
— now  that's  just  what  I  want^— you 
must  introduce  me  directly  to  the  whole 
posse,  and  you'll  hear  the  rest  of  my 
story  when  I'm  there.' 

"  '  Ay,  my  dear  Perry,'  cried  I ; 
SH 
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^but  ean't  you  give  on%  a  slight  notion     Wilt  retire  to  the 
of  your  mess^e^  that  a  fellow  may 
have  something  to  say^  you  know  ?' 

*'  *  No,  no.  Jack,  die  never  a  syl- 
lable,' said  Wigley  : — *  so  in  you  go 
and  announce  me  as  a  messenger  from 
his  Lordship.  Come,  quick,  my  heart : 
—my  time  is  precious.' 

"  Well,  Davies,  I  did  as  he  desired 
me ;  and,  as  soon  as  it  was  understood 
that  the  messenger  was  no  other  than . 
Coxswain  Wigley,  I  was  immediately 
(ffdered  to  introduce  him.  This  was 
Boon  done,  and  after  a  few  compliments 
had  passed  between  Perry  and  his  old 
dbums,  the  President  observed,  that 
the  council  was  now  ready  to  hear 
;what  the  coxswain  had  to  say — 

" '  Very  little,  Mr  President,'  said 
Wigley, '  for  I've  only  to  repeat  the 
woras  which  were  put  into  my  mouth 
by  my  noble  benefactor,  and  all  our 
friends,  the  Father  of  the  Fleet.  Yes- 
terday, after  his  return  from  Court, 
he  called  me  into  his  library,  and,  de- 
livering me  this  packet,  said,  "  Perry, 
you  must  set  off  for  Portsmouth  with- 
out a  moment's  delay,  and  travel  as 
fast  as  horse  flesh  can  carry  you.  When 
you  get  there  call  immediately  at  the 
Governor's  house  and  give  him  this 
note  from  me.  1%  is  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  you  with  a  suitable  boat 
to  carry  you  on  board  the  fleet.  You 
will  immediately  push  off,  and,  if  the 
delegates  are  met,  you  must  board  that 
viessel  they  are  sitting  in,  and  there, 
getting  admission  to  them,  you  are, 
before  the  whole  assembled,  to  deliver 
that  packet  into  their  President's  own 
hand,  requesting  him  in  my  name,  to 
make  known  its  contents  to  the  other 
delegates — to  deUberate  upon  them— 
and  to  return  their  answer  as  a  body 
by  you  to  me."  Such  were  his  words, 
Mr  President,  and  I've  fulfilled  them 
to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  havin(; 
never  halted  for  a  moment's  leisure 
since  I  left  his  Lordship  in  London.' 

*' '  The  council  and  the  Fleet  are 
undoubtedly  much  indebted  to  you, 
my  good  fellow,'  said  Jack  Morris, 
'  for  your  zeal  and  affection  in  their 
cause.  His  Lordship's  request  shall  be 
immediately  most  rehgiously  complied 
with  ;  and  I  sincerely  hope,  that  his 
weU-known  partiality  for  the  interests 
of  the  Fleet  will  have  suggested  some 
scheme  of  ready  accommodation,  which 
may  please  all  parties,  and  settle  all 
disputes. — But  you  must  be  sadly  fa- 
tigued, Wigley,  travelling  aU  night.— 


andtake 

some  refreshment— we  can  1^  going 
on  and  getting  ready  f(»r  you  meantime, 
you  know.* 

.  '' '  It  is  impossible.  Master  Fred-* 
dent,'  said  Wigley,  ^  for  me  to  lose 
a  single  moment  at  present,  although 
I  sincerely  thank  you  for  your  Jiind 
offer.  I  must  now  hurry  on  board  the 
Royal  George,  as  I've  letters  to  deliver 
the  Commander-in-Chief.  On  my  re^ 
turn  I  mean  once  more  to  board  you 
— when  I  hope  your  letter  to  his 
Lordship  will  be  awaiting  me;  I  must 
then  hurry  on  shore,  as  I  know  ,it 
would  greatly  please  him  were  he  to 
find  me  at  the  Governor's  awaiting  his 
arrival.' 

"  What,  Perry,  is  old  First  of  June 
coming  down  himself?'  roared  a  score 
of  voices. 

" '  Yes,  I  expect  both  him  and  Lady 
Howe  before  nightfall  at  farthest,'  was 
the  answer. 

" '  Ah,  glory  ! — then  we're  all  right 
enough,  my  hearts !'  was  the  qondu- 
sion. 

"  The  President  Morris,  now  that 
Wigley  had  retired,  proceeded  before 
the  whole  meeting  to  break  open  the 
packet,  when  the  first  thing  that  pre- 
sented itself  was  a  s^ed  note^  address- 
ed to  the  President  ef  the  Delegates 
of  the  Fleet  in  Council  OMembUd*  He 
immediately  broke  the  seal,  and  read 
to  the  council  as  follows  :— 


t( 


"'Sir, 

'  After  having  laboured  with  eoi>« 
siderable  assiduity  in  the  cause  of  the 
fleet  which  I  once  had  the  honour  to 
command — wlilch  is  still  dear  to  me^ 
and  which  has  always  been  amongst  the 
foremost  in  the  ranks  of  duty — it  gives 
me  infinite  pleasure  to  be  ame  to  trans- 
mit you  a  genuine  cOpy  of  the  publiG 
act  of  legislature  regarding  your  inte- 
rests, which  I  give  you  my  honour 
has  passed  through  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  has  been  signed  by  hia 
Majesty,  and  solemnly  ratified  by  & 
special  commission.  By  it  you  will 
perceive,  that  it  cordially  and  cheeTi- 
fully  grants  all  the  different  allowan- 
ces you  have  ever  asked ;  and  grants 
them  with  a  liberality  and  condescen- 
sion on  the  part  of  your  King  and 
country  never  before  witnessed  in  any 
kingdom  of  the  world. 

"'I  have  it  also  to  inform  you,  that 
it  having  pleased  his  Miyesty  to  em<« 
power  me  to  promise  you  his  moat 
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ip$idoaB  fkrdin,  and*a  generous  fbr- 
(jiTeness  of  all  past  conduct^  on  the 
dmple  condition  of  your  immediate 
iretum  to  that  system  of  duty  and  dis-i 
dpline  which  has  raised  the  British 
navy  to  a  glory  and  r^orown  unexampled 
in  nistoiyy  I  mean  to  he  in  Ports- 
month  to-morrow^  vwhen  I  shall  ex- 
]^ct  to  find  such  an  answer  to  this 
awaiting  me^  as  shall  once  more  in- 
duce me  to  visit  you  all,  ship  and  ship 
—execute  his  Majesty's  most  gracious 
commands — and  leave  you  and  your 
officers  once  more  restored  to  harmony 
and  good  humour. 

•  "*I  have  chosen  to  transmit  thisnote 
to  you  hy  my  own  faithful  and  confi- 
dential servant^  Peregrine  Wigley,  and 
I  confess  I  prefer  him  to  he  my  mes- 
senger solely  because  I  know  he  is 
well  known  to  you  all,  and  has  your 
every  interest  as  much  at  heart  as  he 
has  my  own.  It  is  my  orders  to  him^ 
that  he  wait  for  your  answer,  which  I 
sincerely  hope  will  be  such  as  will 
finally  terminate  this  disagreeable  bu- 
fiiness  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
Fleets  and  believe  ine^  to  no  one  more 
80  than  your  late  Commander-in-Chief 

^^*Howe/ 


'*  The  President  had  no  sooner 
concluded  this  affectionate  letter  than 
the  state-room  rung  with  reiterated 
cheerings.  He  now  proceeded  to  read 
the  other  official  papers  contained  in 
the  ]^cket^  whidi  were  all  received 
with  nigh  applause^  and  generally  ap- 
proved of.  The  meeting  being  thus 
all  in  good  humour^  the  President  had 
Bet  himself  to  work  in  forming  a  scroll 
of  the  intended  answer  to  Earl  Howe^ 
when  he  was  rudely  interrupted  by 
Tom  Allen^  who  peevishly  demanded — 

"  *  And  what,  pray,  are  you  going 
to  make  of  Admiral  Colpoys  ?' 
•  "  This  question  created  a  momen- 
tary surprise,  and  naturally  turned  all 
eyes  on  Tom  Allen,  Bill  Senator;  and 
Jack  Vassy,  who  seemed  the  only  dis- 
contented persons  in  the  whole  meet- 
ing. 

** '  What  shall  we  make  of  him  ?' 
cried  Mark  Turner ;  '  why  send  him 
ashore  to  be  sure — ^who  the  deuce  cares 
a  straw  about  him  now  ?' 

" '  I  certainly  think,'  cried  Bill  Se- 
nator, ^  you'll  have  the  decency  at 
least  to  see  how  the  votes  go  first. 
Master  Turner,  before  you  get  so  li- 
beral in  your  notions.* 

"  *  Oh,  surely,,  surely,'  cried,  the 
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President,  interfering^  ^  we  mvtst  put 
the  vote  regularly  afli^  what  has  pass- 
ed. Come  then,  my  lads,  and  let  us 
see  if  we  can't  decide  this  knotty  point 
at  once. — Order  in  the  corner  "tnere— 
and  do  pay  a  littie  more  attention,  to 
the  business  before  you. — ^What  d'ye 
say  now,  the  whole  on  ye  ?  I'U  once 
more  repeat  the  question— Shall  Ad- 
miral Colpoys  and  his  Captain  be  de- 
livered up  to  the  civil  power  on  shore 
without  any  more  delay  ?  —  Come, 
mates,  out  with  it — ay,  or  no. — ^What, 
no  one  speaks ! — Well,  I  must  push  it 
forwards,  I  see.  I'll  tell  you  what,  my 
lads,  if  there's  no  reasonable  objection 
stated,  and  backed  by  a  majority  of 
the  council,  by  the  time  this  three- 
minute  glass  has  run  ou^  I'll  take  it 
for  igranted  that  you're  all  agreed,  and 
directiy  send  orders  on  board  the 
London  to  bunidle  them  both  on  shore 
without  further  bother.— So  look  out, 
and  make  up  your  minds  quickly. 
We  have  a  vast  deal  to  do  yet,  and 
it  wears  towards  the  hour  of  dinner.' 

"  A  profound,  silence  ensued,  du- 
ring which  the  President  coolly  re- 
sumed his  task  at  the  scroll,  a  good 
many  entered  into  a  whispering  sort 
of  conversation,  and  there  were  not  a 
few  whose  eyes  were  steadily  fixed  on 
the  fast  receding  sand.  It  was  just  on 
the  point  of  expiring,  when  Tom  Al- 
len, who  had  given  Bill  Senator  many 
significantly  woeful  looks,  at  last 
jumped  up,  and  in  a  tone  of  the  most 
whining  vexation,  exclaimed,— 

^' '  D — ^n  it.  Master  President,  you'll 
certainly  not  turn  them  ashore,  with- 
out at  the  very  least  some  mark  of 
your  decided  disapprobation  of  their 
infamous  conduct.  I  will  be  con- 
tent if  you'll  call  them  before  you  and 
give  them  a  public  vote  of  censure  be- 
fore they  go. 

'*  *  I  certainly  am  of  opinion  they 
shouldn't  get  off  scart  clear,'  chimed 
Senator. 

"  *  Well,  any  other  body  of  thai 
opinion  ?'  said  the  President,  looking 
round  him. '  What,  no  more  than  two 
against  the  vote  ?  Then  it's  decided  ; 
and  depend  upon  it  I  shall  take  an 
early  opportumty  of  putting  your  vote 
into  executioi:. — Now,  delegates,  I've 
written  a  few  lines  here — and  a  few 
lines  is  enough — as  an  answer  to  our 
late  gallant  commander-in-chief.  Earl 
Howe.  I  shall  now  read  them  to  you, 
and  if  you  think  proper  to  approve  of 
them,  I II  have  them  transcribed  and 
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made  ready  itsr  our  old  coxswain, 
lV|gley>  ivU}loat  smj  farther  delay. 
BiB  pleaaed  to  listea  ror  a  moment :— 

'*  *  Royal  Sovereign,  8t  Helen\ 
10th  May,  1707. 

"  •  My  Lord> — We  had  the  honour 
of  receiving  your  excellent  note  hy  the 
hands  of  our  old  shipmate,  your  ser- 
vant. Peregrine  Wi^ey,  and  we  beg 
leave  to  assure  you,  tliat  the  contents 
of  it,  while  they  satisfied  every  wish 
we  had  formed,  has  filled  our  hearts 
with  the  most  ardent  gratitude  to  you, 
as  the  steady  friend  and  father  of  the 
British  Fleet,  and  to  our  King  and 
country  for  their  munificent  indul- 
gence and  prompt  liberality.  Our 
grievances,  my  Lord,  are  from  this 
moment  at  an  end.  It  shall  now  be 
our  pride  to  prove  to  you,  and  to  the 
world,  that  the  loyalty  of  the  Fleet 
has  not  been  impaired,  nor  its  disci- 
pline rendered  in  the  least  inefficient 
by  our  late  misunderstandings.  We 
are  hi^y  sensible,  my  Lord,  that, 
without  order  and  strict  subix-dina- 
tion,  our  much-loved  wooden-walls, 
the  bulwark  of  Britain,  and  the  pride 
of  the  ocean,  would  soon  sink  into 
merited  contempt  and  complete  insig- 
<nificance;  and  therefore,  it  shall  be 
our  future  study  to  convince  aU  Eu- 
rape,  by  deeds  rather  than  words,  how 
mudi  we  feel  indebted,  both  to  our 
worthy,  venerable  patron  and  father, 
and  to  our  beloved  King  and  Country. 

"  '  A  visit  from  your  Lordship  to- 
morrow, will  not  only  be  exceedingly 
gratifying,  but  very  acceptable.  As 
you  have  been  pleased,  my  Lord,  to 
give  us  a  hint  of  your  intention,  we 
b^  leave  to  say,  tliat  we  will  be  proud 
to  wait  upon  your  Lordship  at  an  early 
hour,  at  the  Governor's  house,  in  order 
to  have  the  honour  of  escorting  you  on 
board.  We  are,  my  Lord,  with  our 
most  respectful  love  and  duty,  your 
Lordship's  faithful  and  devoted  ser- 
vants, 

'^ '  The  Delegates  of  the  Fleet.* 

*'  The  letter  was  received  with  ap- 
plause, and  just  as  it  was  transcribed 
Wigley  thundered  once  more  at  the 
state-room  door. 

'* '  I  hope  youll  forgive  my  quality- 
knocking,  my  dear  boys,  but  want 
of  time  allows  of  little  delay.  Have 
you  got  my — Oh,  I  thank  you.  Mas- 
ter President— I  hope  this  little  fold- 
ing will  set  all  to  rights,  and  that  I'll 


see  y on  all  tc»-mnoow,  niiea  r«a  JBOM 
leisure.  I  must  bow  honrf  aahore  4Ul 
if  the  devil  kicked^me*  Goodbye^  ny 
hearts— I  trust  y on  believa  I  wuh  foa 
welL' 

"  '  O,  undoubtedly,  Peiry,'  cried 
the  President ;  '  but  why  in  such  a 
hurry  now  ?-^-^  least  atop  one  mo* 
ment  and  take  a  mouthful  dgrog*-^ 
Jack  Adams,  come,  you're  my  fincy 
man,  you  know — take  your  old  mate 
down  to  the  ward-room,  and  give  hina 
a  sneezer  or  two.  Meantime  wo'U 
arrange  matters  for  to-morrow.*  - 

''  You  may  depend  on't,  Davies* 
that  if  ever  I  had  an  agreeable  com- 
mission to  put  in  execution,  this  waa 
one — ^for  I  was  really  anxious  to  have 
a  little  talk  with  my  old  messmatew 
We  therefore  speedily  decamped  from 
the  council  board,  and  a  few  minntea 
after  saw  us  comfortably  seated  in  the 
wardroom,  with  a  jug  of  good  stuff 
before  us,  and  a  platter  of  the  best  in 
the  hooker." 

"  '  Well,  my  dear  fellow/  said  I, 
after  we  had  freshened  hawse  a  bity 
^  now  you've  a  spare  minute  or  two^  de 
give  us  some  of  your  shore  newa.  I'm 
very  curious  to  learn  what  you've  all 
been  about  lately,  and  what  the  people 
think  and  say  of  us.' 

" '  They  joy  very  little  good  of  you* 
let  me  tell  you,  mylao,'  ans^^m 
Wigley,  ^  whatever  tney  mav  think  ^ 
for  there  are  too  many  oo&ifid,  hatf 
sauntering  idly  about  the  streetaj 
a-growling  and  grumbling  like  hui^pry 
bears,  for  any  one  even  to  dare  to  chime 
in  a  word  or  two  in  your  favour.  Wl^, 
lad,  according  to  them,  you  are  a  mol^ 
of  the  most  turbulent,  lawless  despe* 
redoes  the  world  has  ever  been  bother- 
ed with ;  the  Buccaneers,  with  black 
skipper  Morgan  at  their  head,  were 
mere  innocents  in  comparison — and  aa 
for  the  blood  you  have  secretlv  spilt— 
ay,  secretly,  mind  me-— and  tne  num^ 
her  of  lives  you've  lost  by  drowninga 
of  a  night — ^nay,  don't  stare  so— whr 
they're  out  of  all  count.  Even  1, 
Jack,  who  should  have  known  yon 
better,  was  completely  staggered  with 
then:  horrible  ditties;  and  I  fairly 
confess  to  you,  that  when  I  came  <» 
board  on  ye  to-day,  the  first  thing  X: 
looked  out  for  was  the  yard-rape,  and 
Jack  Ketch's  necklace^  being  {iosi« 
tively  assured  ashore,  by  people  I  co«ld 
hu*diy  doubt,  that  you  were  to  astoniah 
the  world  by  tucking  up  an  Admind. 
and  his  Captam  to-day  without  fail." 


lieve  wuk  «tiifl^  Peny?^  adced  L 

'' '  SetkmAf  believie  it.  Jack/  add 
Wiglej ; '  wliy  as  to  that,  let  me  tell 
yoa«  my  lad,  it*s  a  deyilisli  bard  mat*- 
ter  now-a-days  to  know  what  to  be- 
lieve ;  ibr  Aere'a  nothing  to  be  heard, 
day  f^ter  day,  wherever  you  go,  but 
these  Unindmng  dismal  stories,  every 
0B6  more  marvellous  than  t'other, 
a-flying  itout  like  grape  and  canister. 
We  have  stories  about  the  French  and 
Dutch,  and  long  yams  every  other 
post  about  the  wild  Irish ;  but  those 
about  you  blue-jacketed,  riotous  ras- 
cals, as  are  here,  at  the  Nore,  and 
other  places,  fairly  bewilder  die  poor 
people  on  shore,  and  put  their  pipes 
out ;  so  that  what  with  the  marcning, 
and  drumming,  and  trumpeting  of 
aiddiers,  horse  and  foot — the  erecting 
of  battaies,  as  if  the  enemy  were  in 
the  offing — and  other  warlike  prepara- 
tions, why  they  live  but  a  dog's  life 
on't.  Why,  my  dear  fellow,  there  is 
nodiing  to  be  seen  ashore  at  present, 
aU  round  the  compass,  but  women, 
dogs,  and  soldiers.' 

"  *  You  astonish  me.  Perry,'  said 
I,  'and  I  much  doubt  me  are  at  some 
of  your  M.  tricks. — Come  now,  be  se- 
rious, and  no  larking ;  are  there  real- 
ly so  many  soldiers  in  town  at  pre- 
sent?' 

"'Many?'  cried  Wigley;  'why, 
man,  am't  I  telling  on  you  as  fast  as  I 
can,  that  you'll  see  nothing  else  ?  You 
may  think  me  larking  or  not,  as  you 
please;  but  I  honestly  assure  you. 
Jack,  I  never  was  more  serious  in  my 
life.  I  passed  thousands  on  the  road 
coming  down;  and  I'll  be  d— d  if 
Portsmouth  isn't  at  this  moment  ab- 
solutely crawling  with  them,  as  well 
as  Portsea,  Gosport,  and  Famham. 
Hilsea  barracks  are  long  ago  bang-up 
and  choke-a-block  ;  and  as  for  South- 
sea  Castle,  why,  it's  for  all  the  world 
swarming  like  a  bee-hive.' 
.  "  '  W^y,  zounds.  Perry,'  cried  I, 
'  what  a  pother  the  goodfolks  must 
put  themselves  into,  and  all  about 
nothing !  Sure  am  I,  they  needn't  be 
so  terribly  frightened  about  either 
French,  Dutch,  or  devils,  while  we  lay 
here — since  they  must  thrash  us  be- 
fore they  can  come  nigh  them,  you 
know.' 

"  '  Now  what  a  silly  stupid  you 
must  be.  Jack,'  cried  Wigley,  laugh- 
ing,  •  not  to  sec,  with  half  an  eye, 
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tliDoii^  all  tb«t  thereflvmmery !  Wby. 
man,  yoa  maioe  me  perfectly  wickeu 
at  you.  Doesn't  aee,  now,'  as  plain  as 
a  pike-staff,  that  all  diem  there  fl^toriet 
as  are  hatched  about  your  French, 
Dutch,  and  Irish,  are  aU  in  my  eye 
and  Betty ;  and  that  the  real  trutli 
is,  the  King  and  his  government  feani 
no  one  half  so  much  as  you  blustering 
roaring  boys,  both  here  and  at  the 
Nore  ?  Why,  man,  now  as  they  say 
you've  begun  to  tuck  up  your  Admi- 
rals and  Captains,  what's  to  hinder 
such  a  multitudeof  scape-grace  rascals^ 
who  are  both  daring  and  desperate, 
from  jumping  ashore,  and  doing  un^ 
heard- of  mischief.  It  is  this,  ray 
heart,  that  they  are  frightened  at— 
and  it  is  this  that  all  them  soldiers,  as 
are  swarming  ashore,  are  called  toge- 
ther to  oppose — that  you  may  depend 
on.  Why,  man,  they've  taken  the 
very  same  precautions  on  the  Medway 
and  the  Thames;  for  every  village, 
hamlet,  and  inhubited  spot,  from 
Deptford,  all  the  way  down  to  Tilbury^ 
and  from  Rochester  all  the  way  down 
to  Sheerness  and  Shepey,  is  absolutely 
swarming  with  the  soldiery — Ahorse, 
foot,  and  artillery.  I'm  afraid.  Jack, 
you'll  have  but  a  paltry  account  of 
your  fancy  girls  before  all  these  fellows 
are  gone ;  for  mind  me,  my  lad,  the  so* 
her  blue,  however  true,  had  never  the 
single  chance  of  a  kind  look  when  once 
the  saucy  scarlet  hove  in  sight.  Doesn't 
recollect  what  that  wicked  wag  of  a 
fellow,  Paddy  O'Connor,  used  to  say, 
that  all  our  pretty  girls,  dogs,  and 
turkeys,  ran  like  devils  after  thescar« 
let  ?— ha,  ha,  ha !' 

"  '  As  for  the  girls.  Perry,'  said  I, 
a  little  crusty  at  his  ill-timed  merri- 
ment, '  that  s  a  matter  of  very  small 
consequence  indeed  to  any  one,  since 
belike  there's  more  to  be  had  where 
these  same  came  from.  I  am  far  more 
concerned  at  hearing  you  say,  who  has 
such  cood  opportunities  of  knowing, 
that  the  King  and  Government  of  our 
native  land  should  harbour  a  single 
doubt  of  our  fidelity,  or  think  for  a 
moment  that  we  would  betray  them 
in  the  hour  of  danger.  They  must 
have  been  sadly  imposed  upon  surely ; 
for,  though  I  know  we  have  some  da- 
ring, daundess,  restless  rogues  amongst 
us,  (as  who  that  considers  our  num- 
bers can  doubt  ?)  yet  I'll  be  bound  to 
say,  that  our  simple  requests  granted, 
there  arc  more  thjin  three  parts  of  us 
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ttill  true  to  the  Cdre,  who  would  nei- 
t  her  allow  the  British  flag  to  he  insult- 
ed, our  King  dishonoiired,  ^or  our 
much-loved  country  to  he  trod  by  an 
armed  enemy,  while  they'd  a  sword  -to 
yield,  or  a  breath  to  draw.' 

"  '  Glory,  my  heart  of  oak !'  cried 
Wigley  ;  ^  why,  that  was  spoke  like 
yourself  now,  Adams.  Come,  pledge 
me,  my  dear  fellow ;  here's  to  aU  loyal 
hearts  and  sound  bottoms.' 
.  "  *  Amen,'  said  I ;  '  but  I'll  tell 
you.  Perry— other  things  apart — I'm 
jBursedly  disappointed  with  this  same 
news  of  yours,  for  it  will  completely 
-knock  up  a  glorious  cruize  I  had  in  my 
eye.' 

.  ''  ^  Let's  have  it,  Jack,  in  an  in- 
stant.' 

"  '  Why  you  must  know,  mate/ 
said  I, '  that  within  this  last  week  or 
two  we've  interchanged  a  good  many 
letters  with  our  chums,  both  at  the 
Nore  and  at  Plymouth^  and  it  was  a 
made-up  sort  of  a  plan  between  us, 
that  as  soon  as  we  got  properly  settled 
we  were  to  send  each  of  toem  a  depu- 
tation of  two  of  our  delegates  to  let 
them  know  all  about  it.  Now>  as  I 
wished  much  to  have  a  sight  once  more 
of  Tendon,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of 
the  cruize,  you  know,  it  has  been  long 
settled  now,  that  Jack  Morris,  our 
President,  and  myself,  should  go  up 
to  tne  Nore,  whilst  other  two  should 
be  dispatched  in  the  same  way  to  Ply- 
mouth. But  if,  as  you  say,  there's 
such  a  devilish  guard  of  soldiers  in 
the  way,  why,  my  cruize  is  all  in  my 
eye,  unless  we  could  fall  on  some 
scheme  or  other — which  I  really  can't 
see  at  present— of  getting  a  sort  of  a 
protection,  or  liberty  card,  from,  the 
nabs,  you  know.' 

"  '  Eh !  and,  by  St  George,  but 
that's  not  such  a  bad  thought  of  yours. 
Jack,'  cried  Wigley,  *  and  might  be 
more  easily  done  than  you're  possibly 
aware  of. — Ay,  man,  and  so  you  were 
thinking  of  once  more  having  a  dash  at 
the  town  in  your  way  to  the  Nore  ?  In 


faith.  Jack,  and  it^a  ftQ  exodlent  plan, 
and  a  plan,  too,  that  we  must  see  if 
we  can't  get  put  in  execution;  for 
nothing  would  give  me  more  pleasure, 
my  good  old  friend,  than  to  come 
down  and  find  yofu  and  Morris  safely 
housed  in  the  Belle  Sauvage.  My  eye ! 
we  would  have  such  rare  doings,  you 
can't  think. — Let  me  see---(mtf«t>i^ 
—Zounds,  it  will  go  devilish  hard, 
now  the  Earl's  coming,  if  I  don't  con- 
trive some  way  or  other  that  may 
enable  you  both  to  break  through  the 
line  of  the  soldiery ;  for  after  you're 
once  clear  of  the  coast,  the  roads  are 
as  quiet  as  pussy. — But,  bless  my 
thoughtless  head,  what  am  I  thinking 
on — sitting  here  and  sossipping  wim 
you,  when  I  should  be  hurrying  ashore 
— Oh,  the  devil's  in  the  nimble  heely 
of  Time,  when  seated  with  an  odMl 
friend  and  a  can  of  grog — ^he  doesn't 
walk  his  ordinary  pace,  but  flies  in  ten- 
leagued  boots,  4ike  a  pigeon- carrier.— 
However,  Jack,  I'll  see  and  contrive 
to  give  your  scheme  a  thought  or  two 
before  I  sleep,  tired  though  I  be,  and 
shall  tell  you  my  notions  on  it  some- 
time or  other  to-morrow  when  I  see 
you.  Cheer  up  then,  my  dear  heart : 
for  you  shan't  want  your  crui^,  ana 
a  good  long  one  too,  if  it  possibly  lies 
in  my  power  to  serve  you.— Remem- 
ber me  to  Morris — give  him  my  thanks 
— Good  bye,  my  lad,  good  bye !' 

^'  We  shook  hands  repeatedly  and 
parted.  By  the  time  I  returned  to  the 
council  the  business  was  over,  and  the 
meeting  dispersing,  everything  having 
been  finally  arranged  and  agreed  on 
for  the  next  day's  proceedings.  After 
talking  a  few  minutes,  thererore,  with 
Jack  Morris, — ^hearing  what  had  been 
done,  and  telling  him  what  I  had 
heard  from  my  old  friend.  Perry,  I 
stepped  into  our  own  boat  and^retum* 
ed  on  board  the  Charlotte — where,  ha- 
ving retailed  my  news  to  the  various 
inquirers,  I  took  the  earliest  opportu- 
nity of  jumping  into  my  hammock, 
and  was  very  soon  fast  asleep."  '  * 
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We  fear  that  our  readers  iviU  not 
.look  ^t  the  title  of  this  Paper  with 
much  satisfaction ;  they  will  think 
that  more  than  enough  has  been  al- 
retdy  aaid  on  the  subject.  The  stale- 
BOSS  of  the  question  assuredly  is  not 
one  of  the  reasons  which  induce  us  to 
fake  it  ixp,  but  if  this  were  far  greater 
•than  it  is,  there  would  still  be  suffi- 
^ent  in  the  condition  of  the  country 
Jto  justify  us.  In  the  short  space  of  a 
few  months  we  have  fallen  from  a  state 
of  unexampled  prosperity,  to  one  of 
aliiu>st  unexampled  distress.  Com- 
merce and  manufactiures  are  suffering 
dreadfully,  immense  numbers  of  the 
working  classes  are  destitute  of  em- 
{doyment,  and  in  a  state  of  starvation, 
the  revenue  has  decreased  in  an  alarm- 
ing manner,  and  nothing  is  spoken  of 
but  bankruptcy  and  suffering.  Apo-y 
logy  cannot  be  necessary  for  an  at- 
tempt to  throw  light  on.  the  causes. 
.We  make  such  an  attempt  principal- 
ly, because  we  think  that  these  causes 
have  been  very  imperfectly  explained, 
even  in  Parliament;  and  that  much 
has  been  said  of  them  which  is  calcu- 
lated to  do  prodigious  mischief.  We 
make  it  the  more  especially,  because 
some  of  the  most  powerful  of  them 
have  in  the  l^islature  wholly  escaped 
accountability,  and  are  to  be  retained 
and  strengthened  under  the  idea  that 
they  will  act  as  remedies. 

Some  years  of  suffering,  previously 
to  1824  and  1825,  had  gveatly  dimi- 
nished production,  and  the  stock  of 
most  commodities,  save  agricultural 
produce,  both  here  and  in  various 
other  countries.  In  1824,  demand 
b^gan  to  press  somewhat  upon  supply 
in  most  articles,  and  of  course  prices 
began  to  rise.  The  recovery  of  agri- 
culture from  its  long  period  of  distress, 
BweUed  mightily  the  demand  for  mer- 
chandise and  manufactures,  and  this, 
in  return,  swelled  greatly  the  demand 
for  agricultural  produce.  The  im- 
provement here  naturally  produced  a 
proportionate  improvement  in  the  na- 
tions wiih  which  we  trade,  and  this 
carried  general  demand  still  higher. 

When  times  are  bad,  the  stocks  of 
commodities  lie  in  a  comparatively 
few  hands ;  speculators  will  not  toucn 
them,  and  retail  dealers  will  only  hold 
small  portions.  When  prices  rise  from 


seanty  supply,  both  speculators  and 
retail  dealers  hold  largely.  When  thfe 
advance  commenced  in  1824,  the  Go^ 
vernment,  instead  of  draining  money 
out  of  the  market,  as  it  had  long  done 
by  borrowing,  was  pouring  money 
into  it,  by  reducing  its  debt ;  and  this, 
with  some  other  things,  caused  money 
to  be  abundant  for  both  speculation 
and  r^ular  trade.  Consumption  and 
demand  can  become  giants  and  dwarft 
in  a  moment ;  but  ^oduction  and  8up« 
ply  require  some  time  for  enlarcing  at 
diminishing  themselves.  Both  here 
and  abroad,  the  great  increase  of  con- 
sumption, and  the  heavy  purchases  of 
speculators  and  retail  dealers,  caused 
tne  supply  of  most  articles  to  be  short, 
and  in  some  created  a  d^ee  of  scar* 
city. 

In  1825,  foreign  governments,  as 
well  as  our  own,  had  almost  ceased  to 
borrow  money,  and  from  this,  the 
operation  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  and 
the  preceding  year's  prosperity,  lAie 
glut  in  the  money-market  became  ex- 
cessive. Saving  a  glut  in  agricultu- 
ral produce  and  labour,  no  glut  in  a 
trading  country  like  this  can  well  be 
more  destructive  than  one  in  the  mo- 
ney-market. The  excess  inevitably 
resolves  itself  into  one  of  goods,  and 
destroys  itself  by  ruining  those  who 
deal  in  them.  We  know  from  whom 
we  difier,  when  we  say  that  we  can- 
not believe  in  the  doctrine  which 
teaches  that  there  can  be  constantly 
an  excess  of  money — a  redundancy  of 
circulating  medium — an  excessive  is- 
sue of  paper  or  gold — a  depreciated 
currency.  The  doctrine  is  flatly  op- 
posed to  the  laws  of  nature.  There 
may  be  for  a  short  period  a  super- 
abundance of  money,  but  it  will  as* 
suredly  soon  dissipate  itself,  for  it 
cannot  be  employed  except  in  causing 
a  superabundance  of  goods.  On  this 
we  snail  say  more  before  we  conclude 
this  article. 

For  the  greater  part  of  the  last  year, 
a  large  portion  of  the  superabundant 
money  operated  prodigiously  to  in- 
crease consumption,  without  increa- 
sing supply.  The  erecting  of  the  new 
cotton  manufactories,  iron  works,  &c, 
—  the  building  speculations  —  die 
buildings,  utensils^  &c.  of  the  new 
companies — employed  a  great  quan- 
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tity  of  labour,  and  took  a  Tiist  quan- 
tity of  goods  out  of  the  market,  with- 
'Out  bringing  any  into  it.  The  de- 
mand for  various  important  articles 
could  8^»rcely  be  supplied.  An  im- 
mense portion  more  of  this  money  was 
employed  in  takipg  goods  out  of  the 
market,  and  holding  them  on  specula- 
tion. Prices  kept  rising,  and  every 
one  prospered. 

Production  during  all  this  kept  re- 
ceiving mighty  additions  to  its  powers, 
but  it  required  some  time  to  get  its 
increased  crops  of  cotton,  &c.,  the 
goods  of  its  new  manufactories.  Sec, 
xtadj  fox  sale.  At  length  these  began 
to  reach  the  market,  and  they  did  Siis 
•t  a  time  when  consumption  was  gi- 
gantic, and  credit  almost  unbounded. 
The  retailers  were  almost  necessitated 
to  keep  heavy  stocks  by  the  largeness 
•of  demand;  the  smaller  merchants 
and  wholesale  dealers,  from  the  good- 
ness of  credit,  were  enabled  to  buy 
idmost  as  largely  as  they  pleased,  and 
they  were  tempted  to  buy  largely  from 
the  ease  with  which  profitable  sales 
were  effected;  and  the  leading  mer- 
chants were  ahnost  compelled  to  order 
very  largely  from  abroad  to  meet  the 
calls  on  the  market.  All  things  conspi- 
red to  prevent  the  market  from  break- 
ing down  under  the  stocks  of  different 
commodities,  until  they  obtained  the 
widest  iMJsis  and  greatest  weight  pos- 
sible. 

At  length  production  reached  con- 
sumption, and  prices  became  statk»n- 
ary ;  it  passed  it,  and  then  they  began 
to  dedine.  Before  we  describe  wnat 
followed,  we  will,  from  what  has  been 
said  in  Parliament,  examine  in  detail 
some  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  de- 
struction of  balance  between  supply 
and  demand. 

A  set  of  people  in  this  country  as- 
cribe every  variation  of  prices  solely  to 
our  currency.  Bad  harvests — destruc- 
tion of  die  means  of  producing — ^the 
loss  of  sources  of  supply  or  demand — 
abundance  or  scarcity  "of  trading  capi- 
tal— sudden  variations  in  consumption 
—all  these  things  are  without  influ- 
ence on  prices.  If  a  rise  take  place, 
no  matter  what  the  cause  may  be,  the 
cry  is  set  up— The  currency  is  depre- 
dated!— The  banks  are  ruining  the 
country  with  an  excess  of  their  paper ! 
We  hoped  that  the  slang  had  had  its 
day,  when,  to  our  utter  astonishment, 
the  Ministry  adopted  it.    Upon  look- 


ing  at  the  ismea  of  paper  finom  the 
Bank,  it  was  seen  that  these  had  not 
varied  much  during  the  rise  of  prices^ 
and  that  they  had  been  considerably 
less  than  they  were  for  some  years 
previously,  when  prices  were  very  low. 
This  was  grievously  mortifying  to  the 
enemies  of  a  iMiper  currency.  Howu 
ever,  upon  boking  at  the  issues  of  ^ 
Country  Banks,  lo,  and  behold  i  these 
had  been  almost  doubled  during  the. 
rise.  Here  was  a  discovery  1  Without 
more  ado,  the  £arl  of  Livarpool,  Mr 
Robinson,  and  Mr  Huskisson,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Marquis  {i  l4Ui»- 
down  with  the  other  Whig  heads  on 
the  other,  asserted  in  effect  that  these 
increased  issues  of  the  Country  Banks 
had  supplied  the  new  companies,  the 

Eurchasers  of  foreign  stock,  the  speen- 
itors  in  cotton,  tidlow,  &c  &c  with 
funds,  and  had  caused  the  destructive 
glut  in  the  money  market ! !  1 

The  question  is  one  of  immense 
importance,  and  it  is  one  on  which 
the  Ministry  and  the  Opposition  think 
alike.  We  shall,  th^efore,  sp^  of  it 
without  any  r^ard  to  reserve  or  com- 
pliments. 

It  will,  we  suppose,  be  conceded  to 
us  by  all,  save  Economists  and  PhUo- 
sophers,  that  a  nation  ought  always 
to  possess  as  much  circulating  medium 
as  the  honest  and  legitimate  needs  of 
its  pecuniary  interests  call  for«-that, 
whether  this  circulating  medium  con- 
sist of  gold  or  paper,  Uiere  ought  al- 
ways to  be  as  mucn  of  it  in  the  mar- 
ket as  people  may  find  it  necessary  to  . 
buy,  provided  they  can  give  twenty 
shillings'  wordi  of  goods  fbr  the  sove- 
reign or  bank-note.  No  one,  we  ap-^ 
prehend,.will  say  that  the  ciiculating 
medium  ought  nev^  to  exceed  a  ear^ 
tain  sum;  and  that  if  this  sum  shonlcl 
bd  found  insufficient  for  the  fair  needs 
of  trade,  people  should  be  compelled 
to  resort  to  barter — the  farmer  sWdd 
be  compelled  to  barter  com  for  doth 
and  groceries,  and  the  manufacturer 
to  pay  his  wages  with  bread,  bacon, 
&c.,  obtained  in  barter  for  his  manu- 
factures. 

It  will,  we  suppose,  be  likewise  con- 
ceded to  us  by  all,  that  the  amount  of 
circulating  medium  necessary  for  sup- 
plying the  nation's  honest  and  Inti- 
mate needs  must  fluctuate  very  great- 
ly ;  and  that  an  increase  of  popula- 
tion, or  trade,  or  riches,  may  make  au 
addition  to  it  indispensable. 
1ft 
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''  JdwKj9  ttfeeptiBg  Bceiioiiusts  and 
miiwpbef%  it  will^  we  suppose^  be 
noveovier  oonceded  to.ns  by  all^  that 

Sest  fluctiiations  in  prices  may  possi- 
f  be  produced  by  other  things  than 
tm  dreulating  medium.  A  bad  har- 
vest nniy^  make  com,  or  a  blighting 
spring  may  make  finiit,  exceedingly 
dear  in  this  country.  A  bad  season 
may  make  sugar  exceedingly  dear  in 
tile  West  Indies,  or  cotton  exceedingly 
dear  in  Amarica,  or  wine  exceedingly 
dear  ia  France  or  Portugal.  To  put 
the  matter  beyond  doubt,  and  to  prove 
that  a  paper  currency  is  not  the  only 
thing  that  can  cause  prices  to  fluc- 
tuate, we  will  show  how  the  price  of 
wheat  fluctuated  in  this  country,  in 
times  when  bank-notes  were  either 
wholly,  or  to  a  very  great  degree,  un- 
known to  our  farmers  and  specula- 
tors. 

In  1651,  the  price  of  the  quarter  of 
wheat  was  seventy- three  shillings— We 
omit  the  pence  for  the  sake  of  brevity. 
In  the  following  year  it  was  forty-nine 
shillings.  Here  was  a  fall  of  twenty- 
four  shillings  in  a  single  year.  In 
1653,  wheat,  was  at  thirty-flve  shil- 
lings. Here  was  a  further  fall  in  the 
(Ri^eeding  year  of  fourteen  shillings. 

In  1658,  the  quarter  of  wheat  was 
twenty-flve  shillings — in  1659,  it  was 
«ixty»six  shillings — in  1660,  it  was 
Ififty-six  shilling^ — and  in  1661,  it 
was  seventy  shillings.  In  the  second, 
therefore,  of  these  four  years,  it  rose 
ibrty-one  shillings, — in  the  third  it 
fell  ten  shillings, — and,  in  the  fourth. 
It  rose  fourteen  shillings. 
'  In  1699,  wheat  was  sixty-four  shil- 
lings per  quarter — ^in  1700,  it  was  forty 
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next  year  it  was  sikty-fou^ 
following  one  it  was  sixty— and7 
the  one  that  succeeded,  it  was  forty- 
five. 

In  1794,  it  was  fifty-one  shilling^^ 
in  1795,  it  was  eighty- two— and  in 
1796,  it  was  seventy- two.  In  the  be* 
ginning  of  1797,  gold  ceased  to  circu- 
late, and  the  currency  became  paper  ; 
yet,  strange  to  say,  the  quarter  of 
wheat  fell  to  fifty- two ;  and  in  1798, 
it  fell  again  to  forty-nine.  Time  makes 
unaccountable  changes  in  the  nature 
of  bank-notes.  In  1799,  the  quarter 
of  wheat  was  sixty-seven,  and  in  1800, 
it  was  one  hundred  ,and  twelve.  In 
some  parts  of  the  last-mentioned  year 
it  was  much  higher.  The  farmers 
who  remember  the  dreadful  harvest 
of  1799,  will  not  ascribe  the  high 
price  to  the  issues  of  bankers.  We 
ourselves  knew  one,  the  occupier  of  a 
pretty  large  farm,  who,  instead  of  ha^ 
ving  a  large  stock  of  wheat  to  sell,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  had  to  buy  fifty 
pounds'  worth  for  his  own  consump- 
tion. His  case  was  by  no  means  a  sin- 
gular one. 

In  the  intervening  periods,  the  fluCf 
tuations  were  frequently  as  great.  The 
price  of  the  quarter  of  wheat  but  sel- 
dom remained  the  same  for  more  than 
two  years.  It  rose  to  the  heights  we 
have  stated ;  then  in  three  or  four 
years  it  ran  down  to  thirty-five,  thir- 
ty, or  twenty-five;  and  then  it  rose 
again.  There  was  commonly  a  varia- 
tion in  it  between  one  year  and  another 
of  five,  ten,  and  sometimes  fifteen 
shillings.  It  must  be  remembered, 
too,  that  we  only  give  the  average 
price  of  each  year,  so  that  the  fluctua- 


Here  was  a  fall  in  twelve  months  of    tions  must  in  reality  have  been  much 


twenty- four.  In  1704,  it  was  forty- 
six— in  1705,  it  was  thirty.  Here  was 
%  fall  in  the  same  term  of  sixteen.  In 
1707,  it  was  twenty-eight,  and  in  the 
following  year  it  was  forty-one.  Here 
was  an  advance  of  thirteen.  In^  1709, 
it  was  seventy- eight.  Here  was  an  ad- 
vance of  thirty-seven.  In  the  space  of 
two  years  the  price  was  nearly  trebled. 

In  1727,  the  quarter  of  wheat  was 
forty-two  shillingji — ^in  the  following 
year  it  rose  twelve  shillings — ^in  the 
next  year  it  fell  eight — and  in  the 
Bucce^ng  year  it  feU  ten. 

In  1756,  the  quarter  of  wheat  was 
fbrty-five  shillings-^in  1757,  it  was 
tixty-4n  1758,  it  was  fifty— and,  in 
1759,  it  was  thirty-nine. 

In  1766,  it  was  forty-three— in  the 
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greater  than  they  appear  from  the 
statement.  If  we  go  to  the  earlier  pe- 
riods of  our  history,  we  find  that  the 
fluctuations  were  greater.  The  quarter 
of  wheat  was  sometimes  as  high  as  ten 
and  sixteen  pounds  of  our  money,  and 
sometimes  as  low  as  five  or  six  shil« 
Ungs. 

WTien  we  look  at  all  this,  it  certam- 
ly  amazes  us  that  people  can  be  found 
to  maintain  that  a  metallic  currency 
will  always  keep  prices  from  great  and 
frequent  fluctuations ;  or  that  it  will 
of  necessity  always  keep  them  low. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  the  "  high 

E rices"  of  the  last  two  years,  which 
ave  thrown  the  Ministry  and  Parlia- 
ment into  such  agonies,  and  brought 
•uch  terrible  deirandationt  upoA  the. 
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>note.    Firit^  with 
^tural  produce^  it  is 
j%         ^  hands  with  the  utmost 
^        At  the  rise  in  this  was  caused 
y'the  small-note  hill,  and  we 
AB  that  it  would  be  just  as  well 
>«ert  that  it  was  caused  solely  by 
the'  steam-washing   company.      For 
come  years  previously  to  the  passing 
of  this  bill,  agriculture  had  been  in 
great  distress;  in  these  years  many 
farmers  were  ruined^  much  land  was 
put  out  of  cultivation,  and  the  fertili- 
ty of  land  in  general  was  greatly  re- 
<ouced.      Now  it  requires   no  great 
difference  of  season^  or  cultivation^  to 
make  a  difference  of  one-sixth  in  the 
erop  of  corn;   and  if  less  and  less 
com  be  brought  to  market,  supply 
must  become  scanty.    In  1822,  prices 
from  diminished  supply  began  to  ad- 
vance ;  they  continued  to  advance  in 
the  most  gradual  manner^  and  it  was 
not  until  1824  that  they  reached  what 
was  necessary  to  protect  the  farmer 
from  actual  loss.     In  1824^  we  had 
not  a  sufficiency  of  oats  iTor  our  con- 
sumption, and  are  we  to  be  told  that 
oats  would  not  have  risen  if  the  cur- 
rency had  been  gold?  In  the  early 
part  of  1825,  it  was  the  opinion  of 
many  intelligent  people^  that  there 
was  not  sufficient  wheat  in  the  coun- 
try to  bring  in  the  harvest ;  and  are  we 
to  believe  that  wheat  would  not  have 
risen  if  there  had  been  no  bank-notes  ? 
In  the  same  year,  the  barley- land, 
from  an  untoward  season^  was  very 
badly  cultivated^  the  crop  from  this, 
and  the  hot,  dry  weather,  was  a  very 
short  one ;  there  was  a  deficiency  to  bie 
supplied  from  abroad;  and  are  we  to 
think  that  bank-notes  caused  the  rise 
in  barley?  In  one  part  of  the  last 
summer^  an  advance  of  fourpence  or 
sixpence  per  pound,   suddenly  took 
place  in  fresh  butter  in  London.    On 
inquiring  into  the  cause  of  this  grie- 
vous business,  our  butter-dealer  said 
not  one  word  touching  bank-paper; 
he  assured  us  that  the  pastures  were 
burnt  up,  and  that  if  rain  did  not  fall 
speedily,  the  price  would  be  much 
higher.    We  believed  him.    For  the 
greater  part  of  last  summer  the  wea- 
ther was  exceedingly  hot  and  dry; 
pastures  were  exceedingly  bad ;  con- 
sumption was  very  great,  and  in  con- 
sequence, butter,  cheese,  and  animal 
food^  advanced  much  in  price.    The 
vast  numbers  of  sheep  that  were  car- 
ried off  by  the  rot  in  the  early  part  of 


IS2S,  operated  greatly  to  ndse  both 
wool  and  mutton.  In  the  last  tWdi 
years  from  the  prosperitv«  the  inhabit 
tants  of  towns  aemanded  an  enormoiis 
number  more  than  usual  of  saddle, 
coach,  and  draught  horses :  this  could 
not  be  foreseen ;  the  farmers  had  only 
bred  horses  to  meet  the  ordinary  de-i 
mand ;  a  horse  must  be  four  years  old 
before  he  is  fit  for  r^ular  labour ;  and 
in  consequence  there  was  a  scarcity  of 
horses,  and  they  became  dear.  Com 
and  horses  cannot  be  produced  in 
quite  so  short  a  time  as  a  parliament 
tary  speech,  or  a  newspaper  para« 
graph. 

Let  us  now  turn,  to  other  things. 
It  was  discovered  that  there  was.  an 
unusually  small  Quantity  df  certain 
kinds  of  spices  in  the  market.  Money 
—not  merely  bank-notts,  but  solidC 
unborrowed  capital — was  in  profusion ; 
the  spices  were  quickly  bough  t  up ;  they 
got  into  a  few  hands ;  the  ndders,  for 
a  time,  produced  a  great  scarcity  in 
them,  and  obtained  what  prices,  they 
pleased.  Supplies  arrived  from  abroad, 
and  then  spices  tumbled  again  in  spite 
of  bank-notes.  Certain  great  mercan- 
tile houses,  of  large  unbounded  capi- 
tal, confederat.ed  to  buy  up  the  cmef 
part  of  the  raw  cotton  tnat  was  in  die 
market ;  buyer  bought  against  buyer, 
until  a  great  scarcity  was  producea  in 
cotton,  and  prices  were  in  consequence 
very  greatly  raised.  Supplies  arrived, 
and  then  cotton  fell  apain,  without  the 
assistance  of  a  metaUic  currency.  The 
same  took  place  with  tobacco  and  some 
other  articles.  The  combinations  rai- 
sed wages  in  some  trades  veyy  greatly, 
and  far  above  what  the  supply  of  lai* 
hour  and  the  price  of  provisions  jus- 
tified; the  articles.produced  in  these 
tradeswereralsed  in  consequence.  Pa- 
per, we  think,  was  raised  twentj  per 
cent,  and  the  paper-makers  publidy 
declared  that  tney  were  compelled  to 
make  the  advance  by  the  combination 
formed  by  their  workmen.  We  appre- 
hend that  bank-notes  had  no  share  in 
exciting  the  combinations  to  demand 
such  unfair  and  extravagant  wages. 

Looking  at  the  '*  high  prices  as  a 
whole — wheat  rose  about  eight  or  ten 
shillings  per  quarter  each  year,  and 
the  chief  part  of  the  advance  was  ne- 
cessary to  protect  the  farmer  from 
loss.  It  never  was  so  high  as  it  often 
was  in  former  periods,  when  the  cur- 
rency was  a  metallic  one,  and  it  was 
only  for  a  few  months  a  few  ahfllinga 
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fit  quarter  above  the  lowest  price 
ifiat  tne  farmer  ought  to  have,  to  re- 
ctive  very  moderate  profits  from  his 
Oqxital.  The  more  important  articles 
ef  colonial  produce  continued  long  at 
kiing  prices,  and  they  never  fetched 
iDore  tnan  remunerating  ones.  The 
very  few  articles  that  were  very  dear 
were  rendered  so  by  scarcity,  real  or 
artificial ;  they  only  continued  so  for  a 
short  period,  and  then  they  fell  to 
losing  prices.  Generally  speaking, 
prices  were  very  good,  but  not  high  ; 
they  were  very  little  above  what  pub- 
lic prosperity  demanded,  and  with  few 
exceptions  tne  fiuctuations  have  been 
from  good,  to  such  as  would,  at  almost 
all  times,  be  ruinous  ones.  The  ad- 
-vknce  in  many  articles  was  caused  in  a 
very  trifling  degree  by  speculation  ;  it 
was  demonstrably  occasioned  by  the 
shortness  of  supply.  Parliament  said 
nothing  against  nigh  prices  in  the  last 
aession,  although  they  were  then  about 
at  the  highest;  on  the  contrary,  it 
exulted  over^  the  condition  of  tlie 
country. 

In  the  face  of  all  this,  the  Ministry, 
the  Opposition — the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament,  protest  that   the  rise  of 
prices  was  caused  solely,  or  almost 
solely,  by  the  additional  paper  put  out 
by  the  English  country  bankers !  We 
will  never  believe  them — no,  we  will 
never  believe  them,  even  if  they  vote 
4t  to  be  the  truth  ten  thousand  times, 
and  then  make  solemn  oath  that- it  is 
-fo  before  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 
Prices  rose  in  Ireland,  and  Scotland, 
in  London,  Liverpool,  and  Manchester, 
as  well  as  in  those  parts  of  England 
which  are  supplied  with  circulating  me- 
dium by  the  country  bankers.   Prices 
rose  first  in  London  and  Liverpool. 
Yet  we  are  told  that  this  general  rise 
of  prices  was  caused  wholly,  or  chiefly, 
by  the  gradual  issuing  in  the  space  of 
three  years,  of  additional  notes,  to  the 
amount  of  six  or  eight  millions,  by  the 
English  country  bankers.  We  are  told 
this,  although  these  additional  notes 
had  no  circulation  in  Ireland,  &c.   It 
is  incredible— it  cannot  be  believed. 

But  then  it  is  said  that  the  Bank, 
which  supplies  London,  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  &c  did  not  greatly  vary 
its  issues  during  the  rise  of  prices,  the 
increase  of  trade,  and  the  speculation 
fever.  Now,  in  fact,  the  Bank  in- 
creased its  issues  of  circulating  me- 
dium in  a  greater  degree  in  propor- 
tion tiian  the  country  banks.  Mini- 
sters say,  that  it  has  issued  twenty- 


five  millions  of  sovereigtiB  shiee  1819 1 
and,  while  it  has  done  this,  it  has 
only  drawn  in  five  or  six  millions  of 
its  paper.  It  is  calculated  that  fifteen 
or  seventeen  millions  of  these  sove- 
reigns still  remain  in  the  country ;  and 
every  one  knows,  that,  in  so  far  as 
they  circulate,  their  circulation  is  al- 
most exclusively  confined  to  those 
parts  in  which  the  notes  of  the  Bank 
circulate.  If  we  assume  that  sixteen 
millions  remain,  that  of  these,  two 
millions  were  hoarded,  or  scattered 
through  the  other  parts  of  the  realm, 
and  that  the  Bank  drew  in  six  mil-* 
lions  of  paper,  it  will  appear  that  the 
Bank  added  eight  millions  to  the  cir- 
culating medium  of  London,  Man« 
Chester,  Liverpool,  and  their  environs. 

If  we  estimate  the  number  of  souls 
supplied  by  the  Bank  at  2,000,000, 
the  case  stands  thus :  While  the  coun^ 
try  bankers  added  six  or  eight  mil- 
lions to  the  circulating  medium  of  ten 
millions  of  people,  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land added  eight  millions  to  the  cir- 
culating medmm  of  two  millions  of 
people.  Those  whom  the  Bank  sup- 
plies, carry  on  their  business  in  a  nur 
greater  degree  by  means  of  bills  of  ex- 
change, than  those  who  are  supplied 
by  country  banks.  A  bill  for  one  Hun- 
dred pounds  will  often  pass  from  hand 
to  hand  before  it  comes  due,  and  pay 
debts  of  ten  times  its  amount,  without 
the  aid  of  a  single  bank-note  or  sove- 
reign. 

If  at  the  moment  when  the  Bank 
began  to  issue  these  sovereigns,  it  had 
had  them  already  out,  and  had  had 
eight  millions  less  of  paper  in  circa- 
lation  ;  and  if  it  had  kept  the  amoutit 
of  them  in  circulation  nearly  station- 
ary, and  had  slowly  put  eight  mil** 
lions  more  of  paper  into  circulation, 
what  would  have  been  said  of  it? 
Ministers  would  have  been  horror- 
struck — Mr  Brougham  would  have 
raved  himself  hoarse — Cobbett  would 
have  gone  stark-mad — ^and  Mr  Baring 
himself  would  have  groaned  over  its 
"  excessive  issues."     All  the  distress 
of  the  nation  would  have  been  at  once 
fathered  upon  it.    Yet  the  circulating 
medium  of  Ix)ndon,  &c.  has  been  in 
a  worse  condition,  in  regard  to  paper, 
than  it  would  have  been  in,  had  this 
been  the  case ;  but  because  the  Bank 
has  increased  its  issues  by  means  of 
gold,  the  increase  has  had  no  efiect 
i^hatever  in  the  eyes  of  our  sagacious 
rulers,  although  every  one  may  see 
th:it  the  currency  of  London,  &c.  has 
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been'  increased  much  more  tbtn  that 
of  the  other  parts  of  England. 

People— and  very  exalted  people 
too — seem  to  iroagihe  that  a  country 
banker  can  only  get  his  notes  into  cir- 
culation by  lending  them,  or  discount- 
ing bills  with  them,  or  giving  them 
away.  It  appears  to  be  uiought  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Leeds,  Wakefield^ 
Hull,  Bristol,  Newcastle,  Sic,  &c.  are 
so  miserably  poor,  that  they  have  not 
wherewith  to  buy  a  bank-note,  and 
that  they  can  only  procure  such  notes 
through  the  charity  of  bankers.  This 
IS  somewhat  erroneous  ;  the  wealth  of 
England  is  not  altogether  confined  to 
the  regions  of  Cockaigne^  and  the  dis- 
tricts inhabited  by  Mr  Huskisson's 
constituents  and  their  connexions.  We 
will  venture  to  say,  that  the  chief  part 
of  the  additional  notes  put  into  circu- 
lation by  the  country  bankers,  were 
bought  of  them  with  property  as  solid 
ss  that  which  was  given  by  tne  people 
of  London  in  exchange  for  the  sove- 
reigns. We  will  venture  to  say,  that. 
If  the  country  bankers  had  not  issued 
these  additional  notes^  they  would 
have  put  nearly  their  amount  of  sove- 
reigns into  circulation.  In  truth,  for 
the  two  years  previously  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  distress,  the 
country  bankers  were  so  little  pressed 
for  loans  and  discounts,  that  they 
scarcely  knew  how  to  employ  their 
money ;  if  money  were  offered  them 
on  loan  they  would  scarcely  take  it  at 
the  lowest  interest,  and  they  often 
wholly  refused  it.  In  the  country,  as 
well  as  in  London,  people  in  general 
pay  the  same  for  the  bank-note  as  for 
the  sovereign  ;  and  they  are  as  able  to 
buy  the  one  as  the  other^  if  the  choice 
be  before  them. 

•  The  truth  is,  agricultural  produce 
of  all  descriptions  rose  considerably  in 
price ;  in  some  districts^  husbandry 
wages  advanced,  and  in  all  a  mucn 
greater  quantity  of  husbandry  labour 
was  employed.  A  great  advance  took 
place  in  almost  all  articles  of  mer. 
chsndise  and  manufactures.  The  con- 
sumption of  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion, and  the  trade  of  country  towns, 
were  very  greatly  increased.  Let  it  be 
remembered,  that,  in  all  the  agricul- 
tural districts  of  England,  the  circu- 
lating medium  consiste<l  almost  ex- 
clusively of  the  notes  of  country  banks. 
Let  it  be  remembered,  too,  that,  when 
the  farmer  is  poor,  he  can  scarcely 
keep  a  pound  in  his  pocket ;  and  that> 


when  he  is  ift  eaiy  dreUimitaiMOb  lie 
generally  lives  some  miles  from  a. 
bank.  He  cannot  make  hit  paymeiitt 
by  checques ;  he  has  scarcely  anything 
to  do  with  bills  of  exchange ;  he  can* 
not  go  at  a  moment's  notice  to  the 
bank  for  cash;  and  .he  commonly 
keeps  from  twenty  to  fifty  pounds  ia 
notes  in  his  dwelling.  Let  it  be  re« 
menibered,  in  addition,  that  the  cir« 
culation  of  money  is  infinitely  slower 
in  the  country  than  in  towns.  When 
all  these  things  are  taken  into  consi*  ' 
deration,  it  will  surprise  no  one  that  a 
vast  additional  quantity  of  circulating 
medium  was  called  for  in  the  agri- 
cultural districts. 

With  the  exception  of  London^  Li<* 
verpool,  Manchester,  and  their  neigh- 
bourhoods, all  the  manufacturing  dis* 
tricts  and  sea  ports  of  England  had 
scarcely  any  other  circulating  medium 
than  the  notes  of  country  banks. 
Trade  increased  very  greatly,  wa^es 
rose  very  much,  a  vast  additional 
quantity  of  labour  was  employed,  and 
the  price  of  everything  was  greatly 
raised.  Was  it  possible  in  such  a  state 
of  things  for  the  amount  of  circulating 
medium  to  remain  stationary  P 

If  the  whole  of  the  bankers  of  the 
three  kingdoms  added  twenty  mil- 
lions in  notes  and  sovereigns  to  the 
currency,  this,  on  the  average,  would 
scarcely  give  an  additional  pound  to 
each  member  of  the  population.  NoW, 
notes  and  sovereigns  are  more  or  less 
needed  by  the  whole  population.  Pat- 
ting the  calls  of  business  out  oi  sight, 
every  one  who  is  not  an  utter  stranger 
to  the  world  knows,  that,  in  prosper- 
ous times,  all  traders,  farmers,  &«. 
small  and  great,  together  with  their 
wives,  and  sons,  and  daughters,  keep# 
much  more  constantly  in  their  poc- 
kets^ as  mere  pocket-money^  than  they 
keep  in  times  of  adversity.  This  mo- 
ney is  in  effect  hoarded,  for  it  is  kept 
at  about  the  same  amount.  In  toe 
way  of  business,  most  farmers,  as  we 
have  already  said,  and  mgst  small, 
middling,  and  even  great  traders,  keep 
much  more  in  notes  or  sovereigns  by 
them,  in  good  times  than  in  bad  ones. 
When  wages  are  good,  and  work  is 
plentiful,  a  vast  portion  of  the  work- 
ing classes  hoard  to  a  certain  extent ; 
the  mechanic,  or  even  the  labourer,  if 
he  be  single,  or  if  his  family  be  small, 
can  constantly  keep  a  pound  or  two  in 
his  pocket ;  he  saves  by  little  and  lit- 
tle, until  he  has  perhaps  fire  or  six 
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ptnuih,  or  mcKy  for  the  purchase  of 
elothei^  or  flome  other  purpose.  When 
llrBges  are  low  and  work  is  scarce,  those 
who  ean  procure  emplpym^it  can  only 
oam.  what  will  supply  them  with  ne« 
oeasaries^  and  they  are  compelled  to 
part  with  their  note  or  sovereign  as 
800D  as  they  receive  it.  Great  num- 
bers »re  unemployed,  and  have  never 
so  much  as  a  pound  in  their  posses- 
sion. If  five  millions  of  the  population 
keep  on  the  average  two  pounds  more 
each  in  their  pockets,  this  renders  ten 
millions  more,  in  notes  or  sovereigns, 
necessary,  without  any  rise  of  prices 
or  increase  of  trade. 

When  we  look  at  all  these  things, 
we  are  thoroughly  convinced  that  the 
additional  amount  of  currency  put 
into  circulation  was  iiot  the  cause, 
but  the  effect,  of  the  rise  of  prices 
and  the  increase  of  trade.  It,  no 
doubt,  did,  occasionally,  for  a  mo- 
ment, operate,  in  a  trifling  degree,  as 
the  cause,  but  looking  at  its  operation 
£rora  first  to  last,  as  a  whole,  it  cer- 
tainly, in  our  judgment,  was  the  effect. 
Of  course,  we  imagine  that  nothing 
could  well  be  more  simple  and  absurd 
than  the  assertion  made  by  the  lead- 
ers of  that  portentous  and  fatal  Coali- 
tion which  the  Ministers  and  the 
Whigs  and  Burdettites  now  form,  that 
the  speculations,  &c.  flowed  from  the 
increase  of  paper  put  out  by  the  Eng- 
lish country  bankers. 

The  merchants,  manufacturers,  and 
tradesmen  whom  these  bankers  supply, 
do  not  speculate  .with  bank  notes,  if 
they  enter  into  speculations.  The 
merchant  carries  on  nis  business  chief- 
ly with  bills ;  he  gives  his  acceptance 
mr  what  he  buys — ^he  receives  an  ac- 
ceptance for  what  he  sells  :  and  these 
acceptances  are,  almost  always,  pay- 
able in  London.  When  he  receives  a 
bill,  he  takes  it  to  his  banker^  not  to 
receive  notes  for  it,  but  to  pass  it  to 
account :  if  the  banker  do  not  pay  it 
away,  he  sends  it,  when  due,  to  Lon- 
don, to  receive  the  amount  in  Bank  of 
England  notes,  or  gold.  The  merchant 
does  not  take  up  his  own  acceptances 
with  the  notes  of  his  banker,  but  the 
latter  takes  them  up  for  him,  in  Lon- 
don, with  gold  or  Bank  of  England 
notes.  If  he  need  a  heavy  advance 
from  his  banker,  he  receives  it>  not  in 
notes,  but  in  bills,  or  in  the  taking  up 
of  his  acceptances  in  London.  If  his 
banker  assist  him  in  his  speculations, 
he  can  only  do  it  in  a  very  trifling 


degrae  with  hia  own  notea ;  he  mutt 
do  it  almost  wholly  with  what  is  the 
same  to  him  as  gold  or  Bank  of  Eng« 
land  paper. 

The  manufacturer  is  paid  chiefly 
with  bills,  and  he  needs  large  disoounta 
for  the  wages  of  his  workmen  ;  but  he 
pays  for  what  he  buys  chiefly  with  the 
bills  that  he  receives,  or  his  accept- 
ances, both  of  which  are  genenuly 
payable  in  London.  If  he  speculate,  he 
cannot  do  it  with  the  notes  of  hfi 
banker ;  and  if  he  need  assistance  in 
his  speculations,  he  must  receive  it  in 
the  same  way  as  the  merchant  receives 
it. 

All  but  small  tradesmen  buy  near* 
ly  everything  with  bills.  If  the  trades- 
man pays  his  London  or  other  com« 
mercial  travellers  with  country  notes^ 
they  immediately  take  the  notes  to  the 
bank  to  obtain  bills  for  them.  But  he 
does  not  so  pay  them.  If  he  take  to 
his  banker  gold,  or  Bank  of  England 
notes,  or  the  notes  of  the  diffbrent 
banks  of  the  place  in  which  he  dwelb, 
he  has  credit  given  him  for  the  sum 
in  his  account,  as  cash  ;  if  he  procure 
from  his  banker  a  bill  in  exchange,  he 
has  discount  allowed  him  for  the  time 
that  the  bill  has  to  run.  His  travel- 
lers will  take  in  payment  good  bills  at 
two  months,  on  the  same  terms  as 
they  will  take  sovereigns,  without  de- 
manding discount.  He  therefore  pro- 
fits  considerably  by  paying  with  bills 
instead  of  notes.  In  country  towns, 
good  bills  that  have  not  more  than 
two  months  to  run  are  taken  by  most 
men  of  business  as  cash,  although  the 
banks  regularly  charge,  or  allow  dis- 
count, on  receiving  or  paying  them  ; 
and  in  consequence,  in  paying  for  the 
goods  that  he  buys  of  his  own  towns- 
men, the  tradesman  has  a  profit  in 
Eaying  with  bills  instead  of  notes.  If 
is  banker  make  him  advances  to  as- 
sist him  in  speculations,  he  cannot 
pay  his  accounts  in  London,  Manches- 
ter, &c.  with  notes ;  if  he  pay  these 
to  his  own  townsmen,  the  latter  im- 
mediately take  them  to  their  respec- 
tive bankers,  and  in  a  day  or  two  they 
are  returned  to  his  banker,  who  has  to 
give  what  is  equal  to  gold  for  them. 
His  banker  cannot  assist  him,  to  any 
degree  worth  mentioning,  merely  by 
lending  him  notes ;  if  he  lend  mm 
notes,  they  cannot  be  kept  in  circula- 
tion for  a  week. 

Nearly  all  the  bills  that  circulate  in 
the  kingdo9i  are  payable  in  London 
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•^Hnany  of  the  heavy  payipents  of  both 
merchants  and  tradesmen  are  made  in 
bulk  notes — ^firom  the  system  of  bank- 
ing that  prevails,  many  of  the  smaller 
traders  are  not  able  to  open  accounts 
with  the  banks.  From  these  and  other 
causes,  the  discounting  of  bills  pre- 
vails to  an  enormous  extent.     In  the 
country,  where  the  heavy  payments 
are  made  principally  in  bills  that  are 
payable  in  London,  there  is  compara- 
tively but  little  of  what  is  really  the 
discounting    of  bills    with    country 
notes,  except  among  the   manufac- 
turers, who  have  to  pay  great  sums  in 
wages.     In  London,  the  notes  that 
<nrculate  are  those  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  if  the  other  banks  re- 
<^ve  them  from  their  connexions,  they 
do  not  return  them  to  the  Bank  for 
gold.     In  the  country,  every  banker 
is  in  effect  constantly  labouring  to 
drive  the  notes  of  other  banks  out  of 
circulation :  immediately  on  receiving 
them  from  those  who  keep  accounts 
with  him,  he  sends  them  to  their  re- 
spective issuers,  to  be  exchanged  for 
what  is  equal  to  gold,  or  notes  of  the 
Bank  of  England.    Most  of  the  loans 
that  the  country  banker  makes  are  not 
made  in  notes ;  he  will  only  lend  notes 
for  particular  purposes,  and  when  they 
are  likely  to  be  put  into  circulation ; 
he  will  not  lend  them  to  merchant, 
tradesman,  farmer,  or  country  gentle- 
man, if  these  want  to  pay  them  away 
in  one  sum,  because  he  is  sure  that 
they  will  at  once  get  into  the  hands  of 
another  banker,  and  be  returned  to 
him,  to  be  exchanged  for  solid  money. 
From  the  manner  in  which  business 
is  carried  on  in  the  country,  and  from 
the  powerful  checks  which  the  coun- 
try banks  impose  upon  the  issues  of 
each  other,  we  think  it  almost  impos- 
sible for  the  issues  of  these  banks  to 
be  ever  much  greater  than  the  fair  and 
legitimate  needs  of  business  call  for. 

Where,  and  by  whom,  were  these 
speculations  entered  into,  that  are 
charged  upon  the  notes  of  the  English 
country  bankers  ?  They  were  entered 
into  principally  in  London  and  Liver- 
pool, by  persons  who  had  nothing  to 
do  with  these  notes  or  their  issues. 
In  these  places,  and  among  these  per- 
sons, the  scarcity  of  money  and  the 
failures  began :  and  not  much  com- 
plaint has  been  heard,  vt\i  to  this 
hour,  from  Hull,  Bristol,  and  the 
other  ports  which  have  neither  sove- 
reigns nor  Bank  of  England  paper. 


In  the  maniifactarittg  distrids  of; 
Yorkshire,  &c.  the  distress  was  rnani* 
festly  .caused^  by  other  things  than  the 
speculations  of  the  manufacturers  and 
tradesmen.  OnCe  more  we  say,  that 
the  circulating  medium  was  in  propor- 
tion increased  more  in  London,  Liver- 
pool, &c.  than  in  the  other  parts  of 
England ;  and  are  we  to  believe  that 
Bank  of  England  notes  and  sovereigns 
will  not  enable  bankers  to  discount 
bills  and  make  loans — will  not  enable 
men  to  form  mining  and  other  com- 
panies, and  to  enter  into  gredt  cotton, 
tallow,  and  other  speculations  ?  We 
cannot,  and  we  will  not  believe  it. 
The  charge  brought  against  the  notes 
of  the  English  country  banks  was 
most  disgraceful  to  those  who  made 
it. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  new  com*    , 
panics,  speculations,  &c.  flowed  from 
a  profusion,  not  of  circulating  me- 
dium, but  of  wealth,  real  wealth,— of 
that  which  gives  birth  to,  and  is  re- 
presented by,  the  circulating  medium. 
Before  the  peace,  the  government,  in- 
dependently of  the  taxes,  borrowed  ^ 
almost  yearly  twenty  or  thirty  mil- 
lions of  the  savings  of  the  nation,  and 
it  immediately  destroyed  the  sum  aa 
capital.   The  funds  constantly  offered 
a  good  and  secure  investment  to  all 
the  capital  of  the  country  which  could 
not  be  profitably  employed  in  busi- 
ness; such  capital  regularly  flowed  into 
them  from  all  parts,  and  tney  dissipa- 
ted it  solely  in  consumption.    This 
ceased  soon  after  the  war  terminated ; 
and  it  seems  to  be  foolishly  imagined 
by  the  leaders  of  the  Coalition,  that 
the  money  thus  lent  was  created  solely 
by  the  issues  of  bank  paper,  and  that 
the  ability  of  the  nation  to  save  ended 
with  the  need  of  the  government  to 
borrow.    In  late  years,  the  country 
accumulated  surplus  capital,  as  it  did 
during  the  war;  the  drain  for  taking 
it  away  was  cut  off,  and  instead,  the 
sinking  fund  added  to  this  surplus 
capital  five  or  six  millions  annually. 
The  consumption  of  capital,  if  we  may 
so  speak,  was,  in  effect,  diminished  by 
perhaps  twenty  millions  yearly,  while 
the  supply  remained  at  any  rate  the 
same,  and  can  any  man  wonder  that 
this  soon  made  it  superabundant  .^-» 
The  capital  which,  during  the  war^ 
regularly  flowed  into  the  hands  of  go- 
vernment, as  soon  as  it  could  be  spa- 
red by  its  owners  to  take  goods  out  of 
the  market  and  consume  them,  n^ 
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tiowed  info  the  bandfl  of  the  town  and 
oountiT  bankers,  to  seek,  and  seek  in 
vain,  lor .  employment.  Every  bank 
in  the  kingdom  was  glutted  with  mo- 
ney ;  and  this  money  consisted^  not  of 
its  own  paper,  but  of  sums  placed  in 
it,  in  one  way  or  another,  that  were 
as  solid  in  their  character  as  land. 
Mortgages  and  other  good  seciirities 
could  not  be  found,  and  it  was  almost 
impossible  to^  employ  the  money  iii 
any  manner.  It  was  this  real,  solid, 
superabundant  capital,  and  not  bank 
notes,  that  made  the  bankers  so  li- 
beral in  lending  and  discounting,  that 
enabled  large  nunibers  of  other  peo- 
ple, as  weU  as  merchants,  to  specu- 
late, and  that  furnished  the  funds  for 
the  new  companies,  &c.  At  the  time 
of  the  South  Sea  bubbles,  and  in  other 

Srts  of  our  history,  a  similar  state  of 
ings  produced  similar  consequences, 
when  Dank  notes  were  wholly,  or  al- 
most, unknown. 

Jhis  superabundant  capital  was  put 
to  various  employments^  and  we  will 
now  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  share 
each  of  these  has  had  in  producing 
that  distress  under  which  the  nation 
is  sufiering. 

A  very  large  amount  was  advanced 
on  loan  to  foreign  nations,  and  some 
people  make  this  the  leading  cause  of 
the  distress.  We  cannot  agree  with 
them.  When  a  community  has  more 
capital  than  it  can  employ  at  home^ 
the  best  thing,  in  our  judgment,  that 
it  can  do  with  the  surplus  is,  to  lend 
it  to  friendly  foreign  governments, 
provided  it  can  get  unexceptionable 
security.  These  governments  imme- 
diately annihilate  the  loans  as  capital, 
and  do  not  employ  them  to  injure  the 
trading,  or  other  interests  of  the  lend- 
ers. Assuming  that  proper  security 
is  obtained,  loans  made  by  the  people ' 
of  this  kingdom  to  other  countries 
operate,  until  the  money  is  repaid, 
much  as  though  they  were  vested  in 
the  purchase  of  estates  in  these  coun- 
tries. It  is  said,  that  more  than  sixty 
miflions  have  been  lent  in  this  man- 
ner in  late  years ;  if  this  sum  pay  five 
per  cent,  the  nations  that  have  bor- 
rowed it  will  have  to  remit  three  mil- 
lions yearly  to  the  borrowers  in  this 
country.  To  the  community  at  large, 
it  will  have  much  the  same  effect  as 
though  the  proprietors  of  estates  in 
^K)se  nations,  yielding  three  millions 
of  annual  rents,  should  dwell  and  ex« 
fend  their  rents  constantly  here. 


We  say  not  that  good  leeurity  wat 
obtained  for  all  the  money  thusient; 
on  the  contrary,  we  think  that  much 
of  the  security  will  be  found  to  be  very 
worthless.   We  fear  that  many  of  the 
lenders  will  soon  have  great  difficulty 
in  obtaining  their  interest,  and  that 
they  will  sustain  tremendous  losses  in 
respect  of  the  principal.     But  putting 
out  of  sight  the  Spanish  Bonds,  th^ 
effect  of  which  was  over  before  public 
prosperity  commenced,  and  the  Greek 
loan,  the  amount  of  which  was  con« 
temptible,  the  loans  in  question  ope« 
rated  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  dis- 
tress,  as  they  would  have  done  had 
they  been  advanced  on  the  very  best 
security.    The   interest,    no    matter 
how,  had  been  regularly  paid,  and  the 
marketable  value  of  the  principal  had 
increased.  Had  this  money  been  kept 
at  home,  there  is  decisive  evidence 
that  human  ingenuity  could  not  have 
found  for  it  beneficial  employment. 
Notwithstanding  that  it  was  taken 
away,  and  that  so  much. more  was 
absorbed  by  the  schemes,  there  was, 
until  long  after  the  beginning  of  the 
distress,  abundance  of  idle  money  in 
the  country.    The  country  papers,  al- 
most up  to  this  hour,  have  been  con- 
stantly offering  heavy  sums  on  mort- 
gage.   No  one  will  be  so  foolish  as  to 
imagine,  that  if  the  money  had  been 
kept  at  home,  no  efforts  would  have 
been  made  to  employ  it ;  and  no  one 
but  an  Economist  will  say,  after  look'* 
ing  at  all  the  modes  in  which  capital 
can  be  employed,  that  it  could  have 
been  employed  in  any  other  manner 
without  producing  eviL    Had  it  been 
kept  at  home,  it  would  doubtlessly 
have  been  employed  in  making  the 
present  overstocks  of  merchandise  and 
manufactures  still  more  destructive; 
a  vast  portion  of  it  would  have  been 
lost  to  its  ovmers,  and  the  existing 
public  distress  would  have  been  more 
severe.    It  was  sent  abroad — and,  up 
to  the  banning  of  the  distress^  the 
foreign  stock  was  saleable  without  loss, 
and  it  practically  brought  three  mil- 
lions annually  into  the  country  to  be 
expended  in  consumption.    We  ima« 
gine,  that  the  foreign  loans  were  ,80 
far  from  producing  the  distress,  that 
they  operated  powerfully  to  prevent  . 
it,  and  that  it  would  have  been  much 
greater  if  they  had  not  been  made.  The 
fall  in  the  South  American  funds  must 
have  done  fearful  injury ;  but  it  fol- 
lowed, and  did  not  precede,  the  dis- 
1« 
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trfftfl :  it  was  not  a  eause^  but  a  con- 
sequence. 

We  now  come  to  the  schemes.  How- 
ever great  the  folly  and  villainy  of  the 
originators  of  many  of  them  were^  we 
must  still  do  justice.  Some  of  the  new 
companies  that  took  the  most  heavy 
sums  out  of  the  niarket  are  still  in 
being;  and  they  are  not  wholly  with- 
out hope  of  a  small  share  of  success. 
The  distress  began  befbre  returns  could 
have  been  expected  from  any  of  them 
—when  very  few  bad  been  dissolved 
—and  when  thes^  few  had  produced 
no  failures,  and  no  great  amount  of 
individual  loss.  The  loss  occasioned 
by  the  schemes  has  been  divided 
amidst  a  vast  number  of  individuals  ; 
no  very  large  portion  has  fallen  upon 
each,  and  very  many  of  them  have  not 
been  in  trade.  The  new  companies 
took  a  large  quantity  of  goods  out  of 
the  markets,  and  they  brought  scarce- 
ly any  into  it ;  they  therefore  acted  to 
a  certain  extent  as  a  counterpoise  to 
the  heavy  importations  which  have 
been  so  loudly  complained  of.  In  the 
bubbles  of  former  times,  families  em- 
barked their  all,  and  lost  their  all ;  the 
ruin  was  evidently  produced  by  the 
bubbles  alone.  In  those  of  the  last 
two  years,  people  only  ventured  a  part 
of  what  thev  possessed ;  and  they  sel- 
dom went  beyond  their  depth.  We 
have  scarcely  heard  of  a  single  failure 
that  was  produced  solely  by  confiding 
money  to  the  new  companies. 

The  operation  of  the  foreign  loans 
bad  in  a  great  degree  ceased  when  the 
money  was  advanced  to  these  compa- 
nies, so  that  the  absorption  of  money 
by  these  loans  and  companies  was 
perhaps  nearly  equal  in  amount  in 
each  of  the  last  four  years.  If  we  take 
this  amount  at  even  so  much  as  twen- 
ty millions  yearly,  this  does  not  reach 
what  the  government  often  absorbed 
during  the  war,  without  producing 
any  scarcity  of  money,  or  any  injury 
whatever.  The  shares  were  principal- 
ly held  by  people  in  the  metropolis, 
and  the  great  body  of  the  merchants 
and  manufacturers  had  nothing  to  do 
with  them.  The  distress  did  not  be- 
gin amidst  the  dabblers  in  shares ;  it 
was  not  them,  but  people  unconnect- 
ed with  them,  who  were  pressed  for 
money,  and  were  in  need  of  loans  and 
discounts.  We  conceive  that  the  new 
companies  had  no  great  share  in  pro- 
ducing the  distress ;  and  that  if  no- 
thing nad  co-operated  with  them,  this 
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distreM  would  h«?e  been  but  Ihtk  HbH 
by  the  nation  at  laige^ 

The  fact  is,  that  two  very  j^rpsperr 
ous  years  had  greatly  IncreMed  the 
capital  of  almost  every  merchant^  mft« 
nufacturer,  and  tradesman.    This  is* 
crease  was  altogether  independent  of 
bank  notes^  and  bank  advanoea;  it 
was  solid,  unborrowed  capital*   ThiSy 
and  the  largeness  of  consumption^  in<« 
evitably  led  to  the  holdmg  of  heavy 
stocks,  to  heavy  importations,  and  of 
course  heavy  exportations,  and  mudb 
speculation.   A  great  deal  of  reproach 
has  been  cast  upon  the  merchants  for 
importing  so  largely ;  and  the  increa-i 
sed  imports  of  the  last  two  years  have 
been    triumphantly    quoted    i^ainst 
them,  to  prove  that  they  are  principal* 
ly  accountable  for  the  distress  of  the 
nation.    Now,  a  single  glance  at  the 
revenue  of  the  last  two  yearsj  will 
show  that  consumption  called  for  a 
very  large  increase  of  importations; 
and  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  the 
importations  would  have  been  in  any 
considerable  degree  excessive,  if  con- 
sumption could  have  been  kept  from 
decrease,  and  credit  from  injury. 

Ministers,  who  in  these  days  pu^ 
their  own  talents  and  wisdom  in  a  most 
extraordinary  manner,  declare  that 
they  foresaw  the  distress  in  the  lakt 
Session ;  and  that  if  their  cautions  bad 
been  attended  to  it  might  have  been 
avoided.  Now,  their  cautions  were 
confined  to  the  new  companies,  and 
even  some  of  these  they  sanctioned* 
Mr  Huskisson  again  and  again  decla- 
red, when  trade  was  at  the  highest 
point  which  it  reached,  that  it  woidd 
increase — that  it  would  keep  increo* 
sing— that  the  new  system  would  car- 
ry it  infinitely  above  what  it  then  was. 
He  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche* 
quer  asserted,  that  the  opening  of  the 
silk  trade  would  greatly  benefit  this 
trade ;  that  the  new  Colonial  system 
would  increase  our  commerce  with  the 
Colonies;  and  that  the  abolition  oi 
restrictions  would  swell  out  this  com- 
merce in  every  quarter.  If  this  were 
not  calculated  to  excite  the  merchants 
and  manufacturers  to  cast  away  cau- 
tion, and  carry  importing  and  export- 
ing to  the  highest  point,,  we  cannot 
tell  what  could  be  calculated  to  do  it ; 
yet  now  Ministers  reproach  the  mer- 
chants for  over-trading,  and  anerl, 
that  attention  to  their  cautions  would 
have  kept  things  in  their  proper  canine ! 
We  say  this  merely  in  justice  |o  the 
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merchant^  who  have  been  most  bar« 
bftroufilY  dealt  with. 

While  importations  kept  increasing^ 
conatunption  received  some  severe 
checks.  The  Combinations  did  it  great 
injury;  They  raised  wages  greaUy  in 
aome  callings ;  but  by  this  they  de- 
pressed them  in  others ;  those  engaged 
in  them  were  often  idle ;  and  upon  the 
ivhole^  much  less  money  was  paid  in 
wages  than  would  have  been  paid,  if 
they  had  not  existed.  They  seriously 
injured  many  of  the  masters.  The  ship- 
wright one,  and  several  others,  if  they 
had  kept  in  employment,  would  have 
taken  a  large  quantity  of  such  goods 
oat  of  the  market  as  are  now  supera- 
bundant, without  producing  an  excess 
of  others.  The  merchants  had  no  share 
in  creating  these  Combinations. 

The  cotton  speculation,  by  greatly 
raising  prices,  did  great  injury  to  con- 
sumption. Here  a  portion  of  the  mer- 
chants deserve  the  blame. 

The  time  approached  for  the  admis- 
sion of  fcxreign  silks ;  the  retail  dealers 
durst  not  order  of  the  manufacturers, 
the  latter  were  left  without  trade,  and 
this  did  great  injury  to  consumption. 
It  has  TOen  said,  that  the  distress  in 
ihe  silk  trade  was  produced  by  the 
same  causes  which  have  distressed 
other  trades ;  but  this  is  contradicted 
by  facts.  This  trade  was  in  a  state  of 
stagnation  some  time  before  any  other 
began  to  suffer,  and  before  the  want 
of  money  diminished  the  wearing  of 
f^s;  the  dealers  assigned  the  ap- 
proadi  of  the  time  for  me  admission 
of  foreign  silks  as  their  reason  for  not 
buying.  It  is,  in  truth,  perfectly  ridi- 
culous to  ascribe  the  distress  of  every 
trade  to  the  same  causes,  when  causes 
that  injured  one  did  not  touch  another. 
The  cotton  speculations  injured  the 
cotton  manufacturers  seriously,  but 
they  did  not  reach  other  manufactu- 
rers. The  new  system  injured  the  silk 
trade  dreadfully,  but-  various  other 
trades'were  not  affected  by  it.  The 
importations  caused  many  descriptions 
of  merchants  to  suffer  fearfully,  when 
others  had  nothing  to  do  with  them. 
The  real  fact  is,  that  one  interest  was 
distressed  by  one  cause,  and  another 
by  a  wholly  different  cause,  until  se- 
veral of  them  were  distressed,  and 
then  their  sufferings  made  distress 
generaL  Many  at  this  moment  are 
distressed  merely  by  the  distress  of 
others;  and  others  are  distressed  by 
things  perfectly  different 
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The  stagnation  <^  the  silk  thub 
greatly  reduced  the  consumption  of 
the  large  part  of  the  population  enga-^ 
ged  in  it ;  and  it  prevented  the  usual 
orders  from  being  received  from  Italy 
for  manufactures. 

The  uncertainty  touching  the  opor* 
ation  of  the  new  system,  caused  con- 
siderable stagnation  in  the  shawl,  the 
printing,  and  some  other  trades.  This 
injured  consumption. 

The  new  system  threw  the  increase 
in  the  carrying  trade  wholly  into  the 
hands  of  foreigners :  this  injured  con- 
sumption greatly  on  the  one  hand,  and 
increased  imports  on  the  other.  This 
system,  instead  of  increasing  the  ex- 
ports to  the  Colonies,  considerably 
reduced  them  ;  and  this  injured  con- 
sumption. The  merchants  had  but 
a  very  small  share  in  making  the  chan- 
ges in  our  laws  and  systems ;  and  we 
conceive  that  the  injuries  done  to  trade 
by  these  changes  operated  greatly  to 
produce  the  distress. 

From  different  causes  several  inte- 
rests began  to  suffer ;  workmen  were 
thrown  out  of  employment;  trade  be- 
came flat ;  and  prices  generally- began 
to  fall.  We  have  already  said,  mat 
consumption  can  become  a  dweorf  or 
a  giant  in  a  moment.  The  fall  of 
prices  left  almost  all  traders  without 

Erofits,  and  it  subjected  very  many  to 
eavy  losses.  An  instantaneous  reauc- 
tion  of  expenditure  followed.  The 
tradesman  who  lives  at  the  rate  of  five 
hundred  per  annum,  can  sink  to  four, 
and  still  maintain  about  the  same'ap-^ 
pearance  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  All 
classes  were  well  stocked  with  clothes, 
and  the  buying  of  manufactures  in  a 
great  measure  ceased.  The  shopkeep- 
ers had  heavy  stocks,  which  went  off 
slowly,  and  they  bought  very  little  of 
the  wholesale  people.  When  prices  are 
rising,  all  the  persons  between  the  im- 

Eorter  and  consumer  are  anxious  to 
old;  when  they  are  falling,  the^e 
persons  keep  out  of  the  market  The 
speculators  stood  still ;  the  merchants 
lost  their  customers,  and  had  the  whole 
weight  of  the  imports  thrown  upon 
their  shoulders.  Foreign  buyers  were 
naturally  lost  with  the  home  ones. 
Consumption  was  greatly  reduced; 
very  little  ready  money  was  taken  in 
the  shops ;  the  small  traders  were  be- 
hind in  their  payments,  and  thie  scar- 
city of  money  became  extreme  amidst 
the  large  ones. 
Meantime,  production  went  on  as 
SK 
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usual.  The  merchantB  had  cargoes, 
-which  they  had  previously  ordered, 
aud  consignjnents,  daily  arriving.  The 
manufacturers  had  heavy  stocks  of  the 
raw- article,  and  machinery  and  work- 
men sufficient  to  satisfy  tne  preceding 
great  demand;  they  therefore  conti- 
nued  manufacturing  to  the  very  last 
moment. 

The  distress  necessarily  hegan  amidst 
the  merchants;  they  were  left  with- 
out buyers ;  goods  continued  to  pour 
in  upon  them,  and  they  were  bound  to 
the  day  of  payment  by  acceptances. 
Credit  began  to  suffer,  and  then  many 
of  the  smaller  ones  had  their  bills  re- 
fused; this  operated  seriously  against 
•the  larger  ones.  The  banks  nad  from 
jiecessity  the  balances  of  their  custom- 
ers withdrawn ;  they  lost,  partly  from 
jieed,  and  partly  from  fear,  many  sums 
that  they  held  at  interest ;  their  abi- 
lity to  accommodate  was  greatly  re- 
fduced^  and  they  were  alarmed.  While 
everything  conspired  to  overload  the 
merchant  with  goods  on  the  one  hand, 
everything  conspired  to  deprive  him 
of  money  on  the  other. 

All  this  took  place  before  what  was 
calledthe  panic  commenced.  For  some 
weeks  before^  the  funds  fell  almost 
daily,  and  the  papers  represented  the 
inressure  for  money  to  be  extreme.  It, 
.the  export  of  gold,  and  the  cry  that 
.  cash-pajrments  would  be  suspended, 
.{produced  the  panic;  and  this  panic 
caused  incalculable  mischief.  Before 
the  latter  began,  the  pressure  was  in  a 
great  degree  confined  to  London,  Li- 
verpool, and  Manchester — it  spread  it 
through  the  three  kingdoms.  Every- 
where,  people  who  had  money  in  the 
banks,  withdrew  it  to  hoard ;  a  gene- 
'  ral  run  commenced  upon  the  banks ; 
these  were  compelled  to  refuse  accom- 
modation, and  to  recall  that  whidi 
they  had  already  extended;  and,  from 
this,  and  the  failure  of  some  of  them, 
the  whole  community  was  plunged 
more  or  less  into  suffering. 

If,  at  the  first  stage  of  the  pressure, 
when  it  was  chiefly  confined  to  the 
merchants  and  some  of  the  leading 
manufacturers,  the  government  had 
stoodforward  with  a  loan  of  Exchequer 
bills,  we  are  persuaded  that  the  great- 
er part  of  the  ruin  and  distress  would 
have  been  prevented.  The  market  was 
broken  dowii,  not  so  much  by  the 
large  quantity  of  goods,  as  by  the  ab- 
straction of  a  large  portion  of  the  ca- 
.  jpital  which  had  previously  supported 
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the  issues  of  bank  notes,-— the  truth . 
is,  it  was  the  contraction,  not  of  theaei^ 
but  of  the  capitals  of  the  bankers,  which 
operated  so  mischievouslj.  A  larga 
part  of  the  available  capital  of  evary 
bank  consisted  of  deposits  of  solia 
money ;  and  these  were  almost  instan- 
taneously withdrawn;  -millions,  not 
of  paper-money,  but  of  sterling  pro- 
perty, although  it  might  be  represent- 
ed by  paper,  which  had  previously 
been  reguLeirly  employed  in  supporting 
the  merchants  and  other  trades,  and 
which  comprehended  a  large  portion 
of  the  loose  capital  of  the  different 
banks,  were  suddenly  locked  up  in  the 
cofflrs  of  their  owners,  and  the  banka 
had  not  on  the  instant  any  substitute. 
If  the  sums  deposited  in  the  country 
banks  were  not  called  for,  these  banluB 
found  it  necessary  to  keep  by  them  as 
much  gold  as  was  necessary  for  payii 
ing  them  and  taking  up  their  notes,  so 
that  the  capital  was  still  taken  from 
its  wonted  occupation  to  be  hoarded. 
The  Exchequer  Bills  might  have  re- 

E laced  the  capital  thus  locked  up,  and 
ave  drawn  it  back  again. 
After  what  has  been  said  by  all 
sides  in  favour  of  the  Bank  of  En^land^ 
it  would  be  idle  in  us  now  to  praise  it; 
we  will  therefore  content  ourselves 
with  saying,  that  its  conduct  was  above 
all  praise.  But,  unfortunately,  it  had 
to  assist  all  the  banks  in  the  king- 
dom as  well  as  the  London  merchants* 
and  a  vast  portion  of  the  money  that 
it  advanced  on  different  securities  was 
in  effect  advanced  to  be  hoarded.  The 
various  banks  obtained  from  it  itn- 
mense  sums,  not  to  be  employed  in 
assisting  the  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers generally,  but  to  be  kept  in 
their  coffers,  or  to  be  paid  to  those 
who  only  wanted  tlie  money  to  lock  it 
up. 

Government,  however,  thought  good 
to  stand  aloof;  ruin  and  distress  spread 
frightfully — powerftil  appeals  were 
made  to  it  in  Parliament, — the  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  entreated 
it — and  still  it  refused  to  render  any 
assistance.  It,  of  course,  refused  on 
"  principle ;"  Political  Economy  for- 
bade that  it  should  advance  money  to 
the  traders,  except  in  certain  specified 
cases,  of  which  this  wasnotone— there* 
fore  it  resisted  all  importunity. 

Wje  humbly  conceive  that  the  '^prixi- 
ciple"  on  which  Ministers  acted  is  a 
false  one :  we  imagine,  that  the  e£&cts 
to  be  produced  by  mercantUe  distress 


It.   People  speak  of  the  contraction  of    are  to  be  looked  at  as  weU  as  the  caiise ; 


tre  think  that  is  yery  simple  ^^  phi- 
kNK>phy"  which  says^ "  The  merchants 
have  erred^  they  will  many  of  them  be 
ruined^ — their  ruin  will  ruin  many 
manu^cturers^  throw  multitudes  of 
labourers  out  of  employment^  and  in- 
jure seriously  the  whole  community. 
The  terrible  evils  which  their  ruin 
will  bring  upon  the  nation^  can  only 
be  prevented  by  lending  them  money ; 
but^  nevertheless,  as  they  have  brought 
the  ruin  upon  themselves,  they  must 
not  be  assisted.  Rather  let  the  nation  be 
plunged  into  distress,  than  lend  them 
money  which  they  do  not  deserve." 
This,  we  say,  is  very  simple  "  philo- 
sophy." If  mercantile  distress  be  like- 
ly to  produce  general  suffering,  it 
ought  to  be  removed  without  any  re- 
gard to  the  cause.  It  is  the  most  sa- 
cred duty  of  the  government  to  protect 
the  community  as  far  as  possible  from 
calamity ;  and  if  a  great  public  cala- 
mity can  only  be  averted  by  a  loan  to 
the  merchants,  it  is  monstrous  to  say, 
that  this  loan  ought  not  to  be  made, 
because  the  merchants  themselves  will 
profit  from  it  undeservedly. 

As  to  the  doctrine,  that  a  loan  to 
the  merchants  tends  to  lead  them  again 
into  the  same  error,  it  is  below  con- 
tempt. If  they  composed  a  corporation, 
then  the  directors  might  say — We  will 
speculate  deeply  in  this,  or  that,  and 
if  we  get  beyond  our  depth,  govern- 
ment will  assist  us. — But  unconnected 
as  they  are,  it  is  absurd  to  imagine 
that  any  one  of  them  would  ever  specu- 
late under  the  idea,  that  if  his  specu- 
lation should  fail,  the  whole  body 
would  be  distressed,  and  he  should  ob- 
tain assistance  from  the  Exchequer. 

The  truth  is,  Ministef s  had  so  be- 
wildered themselves  with  their  new 
svstem,  that  they  seemed  to  imagine, 
that  distress  could  never  visit  the  land 
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instant,  without  law^  ihej  prohibited 
the  country  banks  from  issuing  a  single 
additional  note,  they  stabbed  their  c&- 
racter — they  brought  forward  a  scheme 
for  changing  the  currency, — they  did 
what  must  nave  ruined  every  one  of 
these  banks,  if  they  had  been  what  Mi- 
nisters themselves  insinuated  them  to 
be. 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  ten 
millions  of  the  people  of  England 
drew  their  circulating  medium  almost 
exclusively  from,  and  had  their  pro- 
perty and  bread  deeply  connected 
with,  the  country  banks — that  the 
pressure  for  money  was  tremendous^ 
and  the  merchants,  manufacturers, 
and  tradesmen,  comprehended  in  these 
ten  millions,  could  look  to  no  quarter' 
for  assistance  save  these  banks — and 
that  the  failure  of  a  single  bank  pro^ 
duces  a  vast  portion  of  suffering.  It 
must  be  remembered,  too,  that  the 
Bank  of  England  had  just,  by  its  gi- 
gantic efforts,  carrie4  its  country  bre- 
thren through  the  storm,  that  confi-^ 
dence  was  beginning  to  revive,  and' 
that  if  the  country  banks  could  have 
increased  their  accommodation,  it 
woidd  have  yielded  the  most  signal 
benefits  to  the  community. ' 

Our  readers  know  what  followed—^ 
they  know  that  the  run  upon  these 
banks  recommenced — that  instead  of 
being  enabled  to  render  assistance  to 
the  suffering  traders,  they  were  brough  t 
to  need  it  themselves — that  some  of 
them  failed — that  their  notes  were 
forced  out  of  circulation — that  whole  ^ 
districts  were  almost  deprived  of  cur- 
rency, and  compelled  to  resort  to  bar- 
ter. They  know,  too,  that  Ministers 
professed  themselves  to  be  guided  by 
the  new  theories — ^by  that  *'  philoso-"  - 
phy"  which  Mr  Canning  lauds  so  un- 
mercifully, and  which^  stinks  in  the 


again.     They  could  not  be  persuaded  nostrils  of  the  whole  nation.     It  was 

that  distress  existed  to  any  great  ex-  a  glorious  moment  for  another  mighty 

tent ;  and  they  showed  by  their  con-  experiment  —  for    another    sweeping 

duct  that  they  thought  it  incapable  of  change  affecting  the  fortunes  and  bread 

increase.  They  did  not  content  them-  of  the  community  in  the  aggregate. 


selves  with  standing  with  their  arms 
across,  saying, "  No !"  to  the  solicita- 
tions of  the  merchants ;  well  would  it 
have  been  for  the  country  if  they  had ! 
—but  they  did  that  which  was  calcu- 
lated to  increase  in  a  tenfold  degree 
the  ruin.  They  praised,  in  the  most  ex- 
travagant manner,  the  Bank  of  Eng- 


and  it  was  not  to  be  lost. 

Ministers  in  these  days,  as  we  have 
said,  blow  their  own  trumpet  in  a 
most  deafening  manner.  They  pre- 
vail upon  Parliament  to  adopt  tneir 
new  principles  and  systems,  and  then 
they  pat  its  cheeks,  and  beg  it  to  de- 
fend the  "  wise  and  enlightened  prin- 


land,  and  for  what  ?  For  being  so  pro-  ciples,"  and  '*  profound  and  admirable 

fuse  in  lending  and  discounting,  for  systems,"  which  it  has  adopted.     Mr 

putting  eight  millions  of  additional  Canning  has  declared  to  it,  that  those 

paper  inlo.  circulation.     In  the  same  who  differ  from  ihcni,  *'  cannot  com- 
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prehend  the  greatneea  and  expansion 
of  other  men  s  views,  on  account  of 
we  ioferioritj  of  thdr  own  abilities 
npd  understandings ;"  and  that  those 
who  dissent  from  Mr  Husldsson's 
schemes^  are  prevented  by  their  inca- 
pacity from  '^  soaring  to  the  heights 
that  enable  men  to  look  down  correct- 
ly on  great  questions/'^  and  from  per- 
ceiving the  vast  and  superhuman 
powers  of  the  said  Mr  Huskisson. 
The  very  Mr  Grants  whose  exploits  in 
Ireland  lure  not  forgotten^  although  he 
admits  that  Political  Economy  is  still 
in  its  infancy,  sneers  in  the  most  va- 
lorous fashion  at  the  ^'  imbecility"  of 
those  who  cannot  deign  to  go  to  him 
for  opinion.  It  seems  that  we  have  got  ^ 
another  "  All  the  Talents"  Mini- 
stry ;  and  we  imagine  that  in  the  up- 
shot. All  the  Talents  the  Second 
will  cut  a  worse  figure  in  point  of  t&t. 
lent  than  was  cutby  All  the  Talents 
the  First.  Is  there  a  single  English 
stomach  that  has  not  been  turned  by 
this  nauseous  arrogance,  bombast,  and 
swagger  ?  In  so  far  as  we  are  concern- 
ed, we  honestly  avow  that  we  have 
seen  that  in  the  world  which  has  ta- 
ken away  our  passion  for  "  soaring," 
and  that  we  are  exceedingly  well  con- 
tent to  cleave  to  our  mother  earth.  If 
our  humble  powers  will  not  suffer  us 
so  to  '*  soar,"  as  to  be  able  to  "  look 
down"  upon  the  measures  of  public 
men,  we  trust  we  may  be  permitted 
to  look  up  at  them  as  we  crawl  upon 
the  sod;  and  people  may  sometimes 
see  an  object  as  well  when  they  are 
below,  as  when  they  are  above  it. 
Men  may  chance  to  "  soar"  too  high 
fbr  seeing  things  accurately.  The  air- 
balloon  "  soarers"  tell  us  that  when 
they  get  into  the  clouds  thev  cannot 
see  the  world  so  well  as  he  wnose  feet 
never  "  soar"  from  the  King's  high- 
road— they  even  cannot  see  it  at  all ! 
We  shrewdly  suspect,  and  we  will  de- 
clare it,  even  if  it  give  huge  offence  to 
the  Right  Honourable  George  Can- 
ning, that  the  talented  secretary  and 
his  telented  colleagues,  by  means  of 
their  prodigious  abilities  and  stupen- 
dous philosophical  wings,  have  "  soar- 
ed", until  they  have  lost  sight  of  this 
country  altogether.  We  suspect  that 
they  are  at  this  moment  far  above  the 
clouds,  and  much  nearer  the  moon 
than  Old  England.  It  is  difficult  to 
arrive  at  any  other  conclusion,  when 
we  look  at  the  astonishing  ignorance 
—the  incredible  ignorance,  as  Mr  At- 
wood  termed  it — which  they  have  re« 


cently  manifested  touching  llie  ^on- 
dition,  feelings,  and  opinbns  of  the 
nation.  The  conceit  and  boastikig  cut 
but  a  silly  appearance  when  contrast- 
ed with  the  planning  and  actinj^; 
those  who  have  conducted  the  a£&irs 
of  this  empire  for  the  last  twomondis, 
ought,  we  think,  to  be  extremely  gi- 
lent  touching  the  incapacity  of  other 
people.  We  never  knew  the  Ministry 
possess  so  little  of  public  confidence  as 
It  possesses  at  present — we  never  Iqiew 
public  opinion  so  decidedly  opposed  to 
the  Government  and  Parbament,  as  it 
has  been  since  the  Session  opened  ; 
yet,  forsooth,  we  are  to  think  exactly 
as  Mr  Canning  and  his  colleagues 
think,  if  it  be  only  for  *^  uniformity's 
sake." 

We  will  now  say  a  word  touching 
the  proposed  changes. 

The  panic,  as  it  was  called,  produ- 
ced a  tremendous  run  upon  Uie  town 
and  country  banks,  and  many  of  them 
stopped  payment.  In  proportion,  quite 
as  many  London  banks  failed  as  coun- 
try ones.  Of  such  of  the  latter  as  the 
storm  overpowered,  some  have  opened 
again ;  the  chief  portion  will  pay  in 
full,  or  nearly  in  full,  and  there  ave 
very  few  that  will  not  pay  a  good  di- 
vidend. It  must  be  recollected,  that 
the  London  banks  could  communicate 
with  the  Bank  of  England  in  a  few 
moments,  and  that  the  country  ones 
required  some  days  for  such  commu- 
nication. 

What  followed  ?  Many  of  the  lead- 
ing traders  of  the  metropolis  held  a 
public  meeting,  at  which  they  dechi- 
red  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  any 
bank,  whatever  its  resources  might  t>e, 
to  stand  against  such  a  run  as  had  oc- 
curred. In  the  truth  of  this,  the  peo- 
ple of  London  and  their  press  acquies- 
ced, in  soiar  as  the  London  oapks 
were  concerned.  It  was  thought  to  be 
natural  enough  for  the  latter  to  be 
overthrown  by  such  a  run,  and  no- 
thing was  said  against  them.  The 
country  banks  fared  differently— for 
them  no  excuse  could  be  discovered* 
A  stunning  outcry  was  raised  against 
them — wmch  would  only  have  excited 
laughter  by  the  stupid  absurdities 
which  it  put  forth,  had  it  not  been 
for  its  destructive  tendency — and  j^hey 
were  covered  with  execrations.  A  body 
of  men,  who  were  second  to  none  in 
respectability,  integrity,  and  claims 
upon  the  gratitude  of  the  nation,  whose 
interests  were  so  interwoven  widi  those 
of  the  community^  that  they  coiUd  not 
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b«TO  been  ruined  witluNit  involying  lishmen^aiid  the  local  intereBle  of  Eng* 

tbe  commnnitjr  in  ruia-^- these  men  land  are  to  be  managed  by  Scotsmen 

^ere  hdid  iip  to  scorn  at  sudi  a  mo^  and  Irishmen.  No  one  comd  read  the, 

naent  as  b^^sars  and  swindlers^  and  speeches  of  Ministers  r^;arding  the 

iiotbhig  wasleft  unsaid  that  was  cal-  country  banks  without  perceiving  that 


^^ulatenTto  blast  their  credit^  and  sink 
both  them  and  the  community  into 
liapkruptcy. 

*Now,  who  raised  this  outcry? 
X>oubtle8sly  it  was  raised  by  the  in- 
habitants of  those  parts  in  which  the 
obnoxious  banks  were  established — ^bv 
those  who  were  well  acquainted  wit^ 
tjhe  operations  of  these  banks^  and  the 

Sroperty^  character^  and  conduct  of 
^e  country  bankers  ?  No  such  thing. 
The  ten  millions  of  English  people, 
amidst  whom  these  bankers  dwelt, 
who  were  supplied  by  them  with  notes, 
and.  who  were  the  only  losers  from 
their  failure,  made  no  complaint.  They 
asked  for  no  change,  they  called  not 
for  sovereigns  and  Bank  of  England 
notes;  they  were  willing  to  intrust 
their  property  with  these  pennyless 
swindlers^  and  to  stand  forwaid  as 
their  defenders.  The  outcry  was  rai- 
sed exclusively  by  the  people  and 
newspapers  of  London,  and  such  other 
places  as  were  not  visited  by  the  notes 
of  the  country  bankers.  It  was  raised 
solely  by  those  who  were  strangers  to 
these  bankers, — who  took  not  their 
notes,— who  sufiered  not  from  them, 
—and  who  raised  it,  merely  because, 
in  a  run  which  operated  more  severely 
against  the  country  banks  than  the 
London  ones^  as  many  in  proportion 
4)f  the  former  failed  as  of  the  latter. 

The  admirable  Malachi  Malagrow- 
ther,  Esq.  has  protested  against  the  af- 
fairs of  Scotland  being  managed  by 
the  people  of  London,  and  we,  in  like 
manner,  protest  against  tbe  affairs  of 
the  country  parts  of  England  being 
managed  by  the  people  of  London. 
The  sages  of  Cockaigne  are  intermed- 
dling with  the. affairs  of  other  people 
in  a  way  that  is  not  to  be  endured,  and 
in  a  way  that  is  very  likely  to  bring 


they  were  almost  every  syllable  taken 
from  certain  London  newspapers ;  and 
all  who  were  acquainted  with  country 
matters  knew'  that  these  newspapers 
were  thoroughly  ignorant  touching  the 
question.  The  people  of  the  country 
wha  were  principally  interested  in  the 
business  were  not  consulted;  their 
opinion  was  not  asked ;  their  wishes 
were  of  no  moment;  the  sages  of 
Cockaigne  commanded,  and  the  sages 
of  the  Cabinet,  as  in  duty  boundx 
obeyed. 

It  cannot  be  necessary  for  us  to 
speak  to  the  general  respectability  of 
the  county  banksr  They  have  just 
been  twice  put  to  the  most  severe  or- 
deal, and  seven-eighths  of  them  have 
given  the  most  decisive  proofs  of  their 
solidity.  The  chief  part  of  those  that 
have  failed,  notwithstanding  the  sa- 
crifices they  made  to  support  them- 
selves, and  the  waste  of  property  that 
must  take  place  in  the  winoing  up  of 
their  affairs,  will  pay  twenty  shillings, 
or  nearly  twenty  shillings,  in  me 
pound.  To  speak  of  a  banker's  be- 
ginning business  in  the  country  with- 
out capital  is  ridiculous.  Who  would 
take  his  notes,  or  open  an  account 
with  him  ?  With  respect  to  system^  a 
man  without  capital  could  more  easily 
open  a  bank  in  London  than  in  the 
country ;  and  in  r^ard  to  public  sen- 
timent, he  could  as  easily  do  it  in  the 
one  as  in  the  other.  People  in  the 
country  are  not  so  totally  destitute  of 
common  sense  as  the  omniscient  Cock- 
neys imagine. 

We  do  not,  however,  say,  that  the 
system  of  our  country  banks  cannot 
lie  improved ;  but  we  do  say,  that  it 
will  not  be  so  easily  improved  as  many 
people  imi^ne.  We  highly  approve 
of  the  establishment  of  joint  stock 


dieir  own  into  grievous  disorder.     If    banks ;  the  great  practical  defect  of 


they  would  only  have  "  looked  at 
home,"  they  would  have  seen  that 
amidst  their  own  banks,  which  ought 
to  have  kept  them  silent  touching  the 
country  ones.  It  is  the  curse  of  the 
age  that  everything  is  to  be  managed 
l^  PoUtical  Economy  and  Philosophy, 
and  that  local  knowledge  is  to  be  ut- 
terly disregarded  in  the  management 
of  local  interests.  The  local  interests 
of  Scotland  are  to  be  managed  by  £ng« 


the  existing  ones  is,  some  of  the  bank- 
ers are  too  much  addicted  to  specula- 
tion, and  the  affairs  of  joint  stock 
ones  must  be  conducted  in  such  a  way 
as  will,  to  a  great  extent,  preclude 
speculation.  If,  however,  all  our  banks 
were  like  those  of  Scotland,  we  ima- 
gine that  there  would  still  be  failures 
among  them.  It  is  very  idle  to  aipie 
that  the  same  things  must  of  necessity 
produce  the  same  fruits  in  both  coun« 
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tries^  when  there  h  so  much  di£ference 
in  extent^  population^  &c.  between 
one  oountoy  and  the  other. 

Nothing  liiore^  in  our  poor  Judg- 
ment>  ought  to  have  been  none  at  pre» 
sent,  beyond  granting  permission  for 
the  establishment  of  these  joint-stock 
banks.  To  the  branch  ones  of  the 
Bank  we  have  many  strong  objections; 
they  will  give  much  additional  power 
to  a  corporation  that  has  quite  suffi- 
cient already,  they  will  operate  very 
mischievously  against  their  rivals,  and 
we  think  that,  instead  of  preventing, 
they  will  multiply  failures. 
,  To  the  change  in  the  currency  we 
jare  decidedly  opposed,  in  common 
with  almost  every  man  in  the  nation. 
A  more  wild  and  destructive  measure 
was  never  devised  in  such  a  mo- 
ment. 

No  reasons  have  been  assigned  for 
this  change,  save  the  most  simple  and 
unsatisfactory  ones.  It  is  said  that  it 
will  prevent  frequent  and  violent  fluc- 
tuations in  prices.  In  reply  to  this, 
we  have  already  shown  that  prices 
fluctuated  as  frequently  and  violently 
when  the  currency  was  gold,  as  they 
have  done  since  it  became  paper. 
Once  in  every  three  or  four  years  com- 
merce and  manufactures  will  have  a 
fit  of  Buflering,  let  the  currency  be 
what  it  may,  so  long  as  this  country 
shall  be  reasonably  wealthy.  Produc- 
tion and  consumption  cannot  possibly 
be  kept  together ;  the  powers  of  the 
former  have  been  renaered  gigantic 
by  capital,  machinery,  and  knowledge, 
and  tne  market  must  be  very  frequent- 
ly overloaded  with  merchandise  and 
manufactures.  If  the  trade  in  corn 
be  made  free,  agriculture  will  be  rare- 
ly free  fro;ii  distress  arising  from  su- 
perabundance. I'o  prevent  convul- 
sions like  that  from  wnich  the  country 
is  nowsufiering,  excessive  supply  must 
be  prevented;  and  this,  with  regard 
to  commerce  and  manufactures,  is  im- 
possible. We  can  prevent  it  in  respect 
"  of  agriculture,  but,  like  fools,  we  are 
determined  to  cast  away  the  ability. 

That  a  paper  currency  should  of 
necessity  keep  prices  constantly  very 
high,  is  a  doctrine  that  we  can  never 
subscribe  to.  If  the  banks  should 
give  away  their  notes,  or  sell  them  at 
half  price,  to  be  expended  solely  in 
consumption,  we  would  then  readily 
believe  in  the  doctrine.  But  they  do 
no  such  thing.  The  loans  that  their 
Rotcs  enable  them  to  make  arc  cm-^ 


ployed,  not  in  consumption  but  priK 
auction.  We  will  never  believe  that 
the  high  prices  of  the  war  were  occa« 
sioned  solely,  or  prinpipally,  fay  the 
paper  currency ;  we  are  conymoed 
that  if  any  miracle  had  added  ia  few 
millions  of  rich  land  to  our  island, 
wheat  would  have  been  sent  down  to 
thirty  shillings  the  quarter  in  spite  of 
the  war,  the  taxes,  and  the  oank- 
uotes.  Every  one  knows  that  the  far- 
mers employed  the  aid  which  they'. 
received  trom  the  banks  in  ourying 

E reduction  to  the  highest  point  poad- 
le;  the  old  land  was  forced  with 
extra  manure — waste  land  was  culti- 
vated— a  vast  quantity  of  com  and 
number  of  cattle  were  brought  to  mar- 
ket, that  never  would  have  seen  it  but 
for  the  bank-notes.  Still  there  was  no 
superabundance,  and  why?  Because 
Father  Ocean  would  not  suffer  us  to 
ruin  ourselves*  by  forming  too  many 
new  farms.  Perhaps  had  the  currency 
been  gold,  prices  would  not  have  been 
regularly  so  high,  but  then  we  believe 
thev  would  sometimes  have  been  much 
higher — we  believe  that,  at  times, 
there  would  have  been  very  great 
scarcity.  At  the  peace,  when  foreign 
corn  was  suffered  to  come,  prices  fell 
almost  fifty  per  cent,  in  spite  of  the 
paper  currency.  Again,  the  mea^s  of 
obtaining  articles  of  commerce,  and' 
raw  produce  for  manufacturing,  were 
very  precarious,  and  the  supply  was 
often  scanty ;  yet  the  merchants  and 
manufacturers  frequently  suffered 
greatly  from  losing  prices.  Colonitd 
produce  was  often  at  ruinous  ones. 

For  some  years  before  the  sovereigns 
were  issued,  bank-notes  strove  in  vain 
to  raise  prices,  even  to  their  proper 
level.  The  Bank  called  in  its  smdl 
notes  and  circulated  the  gold,  and  be* 
hold  prices  rose  throughout  the  coun- 
try !  When  we  look  at  the  price  of 
com  in  America,  nothing  can  persuade 
us  that  a  paper  currency  must  of  ne- 
cessity keep  it  high  in  England.  Open 
the  ports  only  for  foreign  corn,  and  all 
the  notes  that  the  banks  can  force  into 
circulation  will  not  keep  our  farmers 
from  min. 

We  believe  the  circulating  medium, 
and  the  solid,  unborrowed  capital  of 
individuals,  to  be  distinct  things-— 
Philosophers  confound  them  with^ 
each  other.  That  such  capital  may  be- 
superabundant,  is  sufficiently  proved 
by  the  history  of  the  last  two  years ;' 
but  we  arc  not  sure  that  the  circula* 


tiBg  v&ediTUBij  separating  it  from  such 
Qftfitaly  can  be  superabundant.  Grant- 
ing, boweyer^  that  th«  issues  of  bank- 
notei^  considered  sepa^ately^  can  be 
excessiTey  they  must  operate  as  an  ex- 
of  trading  capital;  and  we  deny 
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say  that^  if  prices  be  not  reasonably 
high, .  this  nation  capnot  employ  its 
labour,  reduce  it^  debt,  and  pay  its 
taxes.  We  say  further,  that  high 
prices  cannot  outlive  public  prosperity 
^— that  low  ones  cannot  outlive  na- 
that  there  can  be  such  an  excess  of  tional  poverty  and  suffering — that,  in 
BMchf  capital,  for  a  term  of  years,  as     so  far  as  a  paper  currency  raises  prices. 


will  keep  prices  constantly  high.  An 
excess  of  such  capital  must  always,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  resolve  itself  at 
once  into  an  excess  of  goods,  dissipate 
itself,  and  create  a  scarcity  of  money 
and  low  prices. 

At  any  rate,  high  prices  are  a  cer- 
tain inmcation  of  prosperity;  they 
cannot  possibly  exist  in  a  poor  and 
distressed  nation.  If  bank-notes  raise 
thein  at  all,  they  can  do  it  in  no  other 
way  than  by  increasing  trade  and  em- 
ployment for  labour.  If  gold  reduce 
them,  it  must  inevitably  do  it  by  di- 
minishing trade,  and  depriving  labour 
of  employment.  Low  prices  can  only 
be  found  in  a  poor  and  suffering  coun- 
try; a  rich 'and  thriving  one  they 
cannot  enter.  That  a  metallic  cur- 
rency will  greatly  reduce  prices  for  a 
time  is  certain.  At  a  period  when  a 
yast  number  of  trading  capitals  have 
b^n  wholly  lost — when  the  capital 
of  almost  every  trader  basbeen  serious- 
ly reduced— when  every  bank  has  had 
its  capital  greatly  diminished  by  the 
withdrawal  of  deposits,  or  other  causes 
:— at  such  a  time,  an  immense  sum 
must  be  taken  fropi  the  capitals  of  the 
banks,  and  the  use  and  profits  of  it 
}ost  to  the  community.  The  change 
itself  will  force  prices  down,  and  then 
their  lowness  will  prevent  the  accu- 
mulation of  balances  of  account  and 
deposits,  which  form  so  large  a  part 
of  the  trading  capital  of  every  banker. 
The  banking  capital  of  the  nation  will 


it  raises  them  by  promoting  trade  and 
creating-  employment  for  labour,  and 
that  it  never  can  raise  them  permet- 
nently  above  what  public  prosperity 
calls  for.  We  maintain,  that,  if  the 
banks  contributed  to  produce  the  pre- 
sent distress  by  making  advances  to 
the  merchants,  &c.  they  were  enabled 
to  make  these  advances  chiefly  by  the 
solid  capital  which  was  placed  in  their 
hands  by  their  connexions.  We  main- 
tain that  this  distress  was  mainly  pro- 
duced, not  by  excessive  issues  of  notes 
by  the  bankers,  but  by  a  superabun- 
dance of  real  unborrowed  capital  pos- 
sessed by  other  members  of  the  com-* 
munity. 

It  is  said  that  a  p«»per  currency,  in- 
stead of  expanding,  contracts  itself  in 
times  of  trading  suffering,  and  that  a 
gold  one  does  the  reverse.  This  is  sad 
drivelling.  How  does  a  paper  cur- 
rency contract  itself?  The  market  be- 
comes heavy — prices  fall — the  traders 
are  all  rendered  poor — confidence  is 
shaken — the  bankers  hear  unfavoura- 
ble reports,  and  dare  not  continue  to 
discount  and  lend  as  they  have  done. 
Would  the  case  be  different  with  a 
gold  currency  ?  Would  the  bankers 
lend  to  suspected  houses,  and  discount 
doubtful  bills,  merely  because  their 
money  would  consist  of  sovereigns  in- 
stead of  bank-notes  ?  We  thiiUc  not, 
A  run  upon  a  country  bank  throws  in 
its  paper,  but  then  it  takes  out  gold 
instead ;  it  takes  away  a  large  portion 


be  less  reduced  by  the  withdrawal  of  of  the  Bank's  capital  in  the  shape  of 
the  notes,  than  by  the  loss  of  such  deposits,  &c.  but  then  it  would  do 
balances  of   accounts    and  deposits,    just  the  same  if  the  Bank  had  no 


Prices,  however,  will  still  fluctuate — 
they  will  be  at  times  very  high — ^but 
.then  they  will  be  raised,  not  generally 
by  the  beneficial  effects  of  prosperity, 
but  partially  by  the  injurious  conse- 
quences of  scarcity. 

E  very  Member  of  Parliament,  what- 
ever his  creed  may  be,  protests  that 


notes.  Low  prices  and  distress  throw 
a  large  part  of  the  currency  out  of  em- 
ployment, whether  it  consist  of  gold 
or  paper.  The  fall  of  the  market  price 
of  gold  does  not  make  it  more  cneap 
and  plentiful  to  those  who  want  to 
borrow  it. 
Our  conviction  is,  that  a  sufficiency 


he  is  the  enemy  of  high  prices.    If    of  gold  cannot  be  kept  in  the  country. 


this  country,  with  its  tremendous 
debt,  which  is  kept  so  carefully  from 
diminution^  can  prosper  with  low 
prices,  in  Heaven's  name  let  us  have 
them  !  But  we  say  that  it  cannot-^we 


The  balance  of  trade  is  only  in  our 
favour  with  those  countries  that  can- 
not send  us  any  gold,  and  that  pay 
their  debts  to  us  with  goods.  With 
France  and  those  countries  that  really 
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luiTe  gdd,  the  balanee  of  trade^  firom 
the  new  sjstem^  will  be  almost  always 
i^ainst  us^  and  we  shall  have  to  pay 
them  with  gold.  What  has  been  the 
case  recently  ?  The  Bank  called  iA  its 
small  notes  and  issued  sovereigns :  al- 
most immediately^  the  latter  l^gan  to 
go  abroad^  and  their  export  increased^ 
until  it  excited  the  most  serious  alarm. 
This  was  the  case  when  only  two  mil- 
lions of  the  population  were  supplied 
with  gold.  If  the  nation  enjoy  a  few 
months  of  prosperity^  the  sovereigns 
will  fly  abroad  for  the  purchase  of 
foreign  manufactures ;  the  bankers 
will  set  to  work  to  bring  down  prices^ 
and  produce  bankruptcy  and  distress^ 
in  order  to  disable  the  community  from 
baying  outlandish  silks  and  other 
foolery.  If  the  nation  cannot  possess 
gold  without  keeping  itself  continual- 
ly in  penury^  and  suffering,  we  think 
it  would  be  better  without  it ;  we  think 
it  would  act  wisely  in  cleaving  to  its 
paper.  Our  notions  are  eminently  un- 
philosophical.  We  would  at  any  time 
prefer  roast  beef  and  plum-pudding 
with  bank-notes,  to  salt  and  potatoes 
with  sovereigns.  We  wish  for  that 
circulating  medium,  without  giving 
ourselves  any  concern  touching  its  de- 
scription, that  will  give  to  our  coun- 
try the  greatest  measure  of  prosperity 
and  happiness. 

The  Philosophers  of  Parliament  are 
prodigiously  puzzled  to  account  for  the 
fact,  that  country  bank-notes  force 
sovereigns  out  of  circulation.  They 
charge  it,  with  their  usual  ignorance, 
upon  the  country  bankers.  The  truth 
is,  that  excepting  Philosophers,  all 
men,  and  especially  men  in  business, 
prefer  that  circulating  medium  which 
is  the  most  convenient.  The  notes  of 
country  bankers  are  scarcely  ever  coun- 
terfeited— there  is  no  trouble  in  weigh- 
ing them— 'they  are  more  portable— 
and  the  risk  is  very  trifling,  for  it  is 
only  two  or  three  times  in  a  man's 

"  life  that  one  bank,  amidst  several,  fails 
in  a  particular  district.    Notes  are  al- 

'  most  universally  preferred  to  gold, 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  they  keep 
it  out  of  circulation.  Let  the  circu- 
lating medium  of  the  country  be  Bank 
of  England  notes — ^let  forged  ones  be 
pretty  plentiful — ^let  sovereigns  be  of 
full  weight  and  free  from  counterfeits, 
and  then  gold  will  drive  paper  out  of 
circulation. 

With  regard  to  Scotland,  here  is  a 
country  in  which  Bank  failures  arc 


unknown,  which  for  a  Tery  lonff- pe- 
riod has  drawn  the  most  signal  ad« 
Tantages  from  a  paper  currency,  which 
is  in  circumstances  rery  different  firom 
those  of  England,  ana  of  whidi  ^e 
inhabitants,  almost  to  a  man,- protest' 
against  the  change.  Now,  why  is  «' 
positive,  long-tried,  and  highly-valued^ 
good,  to  be  thus  wrenched  from  Soot^ 
land,  not  only  without  necessity,  bat' 
without  anything  whatever  to  exeose 
it  ?  Why  is  Scotland  to  be  thus  cram- 
med by  main  force  into  the  crucible  of 
experiment,  when  it  cannot  even  be 
alleged  that  she  will  derive  the  least 
benefit  from  it  ?  With  r^ard  to  Ire-* 
land,  the  want  of  banks  and  capital  in' 
it  has  been  long  lamented.  Yet  now 
a  measure  is  resorted  to  that  most 
prevent  the  spread  of  banks  in  it,  and 
the  introduction  of  that  capital  whidi 
they  would  circulate*  Who  can  con« 
template  without  shuddering,  the  ef« 
fects  that  low  prices  must  produce  in 
Ireland  ? 

We  are  an  unaccountable  people.- 
Banks  have  long  been  cried  up  as 
things  -of  inestimable  public  value ; 
and  the  banker  who  has  been  liberal 
in  his  advances,  has  been  always  pnd« 
sed  as  a~  benefactor  to  his  country.  All 
things  must  now  be  made  new,  and 
therefore  banks  are  spoken  of  as  though 
they  were  public  evils,  and  the  bankor^ 
who  is  generous  in  making  loans,  is 
thought  to  be  little  better  than  a  trai«  ~ 
tor.  We  have  boasted  of  our  capital 
until  we  are  weary,  and  now  we  are 
execrating  it,  and  sighing  for  the  bfr« 
nefits  that  the  loss  of  it  will  yield  as. 
We  shall  soon  be  somewhat  wiser  than 
we  are.  We  shall  soon  find,  that  if 
we  have  banks  at  all,  we  must  have 
the*  evils  that  are  inseparable  fmn^ 
them ;  and  that  a  crash  cannot  take 
place  amidst  merchants  and  manufac* 
turers,  without  its  producing  a  crash 
amidst  bankers.  We  shall  soon  find 
that  if  we  have  riches,  we  must  have 
with  them  the  evils  that  are  insepara- 
ble from  riches.  We  shall  soon  dis- 
cover that  the  want  of  capital  is  even 
a  more  grievous  thing  than  the  excess 
of  it — tliat  occasional  paroxysms  of 
gout  are  to  be  preferred  to  the  never- 
ceasing  effects  of  atrophy — ^and  that 
the  pains  produced  by  high  living  are 
more  endurable  than  the  gnawings  of 
eternal  hunger.  We  shall  soon  be 
heartily  sick  of  experiments — ^Would 
to  God  that  we  could  as  soon  get  rid 
of  their  consequences  1 
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f  RMf  the  middk  of  the  18th  cen- 
tcry,  the  ehttraeteristic  of  Europe  was 
War.  All  the  great  changes  were 
made  hy  violence.  In  the  earlier  por- 
tion of  this  ardent  and  sanguinary 
period,  all  the  leading  states  were  suc- 
oessiTely  broken  into  the  discipline 
and  sufferings  of  war,  as  if  to  prepare 
them  for  that  more  tremendous  hos- 
fUity,  which,  before  its  close,  was  to 
involve  all  in  one  common  conflict. 
Till  then  the  political  hemisphere  was 
but  partially  darkened ;  theflash  struck 
a  solitary  tnrone  fVom  time  to  time, 
and  dismantled  it  of  some  of  its  more 
aiipiring  and  useless  ornaments ;  but 
the  French  Revolution  brought  down 
the  whole  storm.  It  was  the  consum- 
mation of  the  Age  of  the  Sword. 

When  a  historian  worthy  of  this 
splendid  and  fearful  period  shall  arise, 
we  shall  have  a  history  such  as  the 
world  has  not  yet  equalled ;  a  singular 
and  majestic  developement  of  the  no- 
blest powers  exhausted  in  the  most 
disastrous  struggle  against  public  mis- 
fortune, of  the  most  desperate  passions 
let  loose  and  triumphing,  of  whole  na- 
tions flung  into  combat  with  each 
other,  of  slaughter  and  suflerings  to 
which  all  the  ancient  trials  of  empire 
were  tame,  of  magnificent  heroism 
overpowered,  of  established  strength, 
the  constitutions  of  a  thousand  years 
scattered  like  dust  under  the  charge  of 
a  licentious  and  uncontrollable  force, 
of  the  fall  of  thrones  and  religions, 
and  of  the  finishing  of  this  gigantic, 
moral,  and  public  battle  in  a  state  of 
knowledge,  progressive  freedom,  and 
general  tranquillity,  beyond  all  hope 
and  all  example. 

Whether  this  illustrious  prospect  is 
to  go  on  extending  and  brightening. 
Or  whether  the  casual  heavings  that 
still  -shake  it,  are  to  be  deepened  into 
ruin,  must  be  left  to  Time.  We  have 
attained  one  great  wisdom,  the  con- 
sciousness that  all  war,  for  the  sake 
of  domineering,  brings  with  it  its  own 
scourge.  The  experiment  of  ambi- 
tion has  been  made  before  our  age  on 
the  grandest  scale,  with  the  most  un- 
equalled qualities  for  success,  and  with 
the  tnost  resistless  progress.  No  na- 
tion will  ever  make  an  universal  war 
with  faculties  equal  to  those  of  the 
nation  which  we  have  just  seen  tram- 
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pled  dowfi  in  its  own"  blood  by  the 
feet  of  the  whole  continent.  No  man 
will,  perhaps,  ever  stand  forth  as  tho 
leading  figure  of  war,  supoiof  in 
energy,  subtlety,  knowledge  of  man^ 
and  military  renown,  to  the  man  whom 
we  have  just  sent  to  his  grave  with 
our  fetters  on  his  hands.  There  may 
be  greater  generals,  more  sagadoot 
statesmen,  more  heroic  defiers  of  per- 
sonal danger ;  but  the  world  has  ne<* 
ver  seen  a  chieftain  so  fitted  for  the 
mastery  of  his  peculiar  nation  and  hit 
peculiar  time.  No  empire  will,  per- 
haps, ever  see  At  the  head  of  its 
strength,  a  being  so  formed  by  nature 
and  circumstance,  to  exeite  all  its  hid* 
den  means,  to  strain  the  national 
sinews  to  their  utmost  energy,  to  lead 
his  people  against  the  world  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  individual  passion,  and 
the  solid  weight  of  disciplined  and 
matchless  combination.  Napoleon  Was 
an  Evil,  and  human  nature  may  well 
rejoice  at  the  extinction  of  its  disturb^ 
er.  He  was  a  portentous  light  iO  die 
horizon ;  but  fi)r  bis  hour  he  threw 
all  its  other  illumibation  into  eclipse^ 
If  it  had  been  the  declared  will  dt 
Heaven,  to  show  us  the  frnitlessneM 
of  human  ambition,  by  an  evidence  oB 
the  roost  unanswerable  scale,  we  can 
imagine  no  more  complete  cotfviction 
than  of  that  tremendous  throne  which 
has  scarcely  yet  disappeared  from  be- 
fore our  eyes ;  no  more  appalling 
power  than  that  which  France  threw 
out  from  her  torn  entrails  like  a  atream 
of  fire  upon  the  earth ;  no  more  po-i 
tent,  presiding  spirit  of  the  ruin,  than 
her  Emperor.  France  and  Napoleon 
were  made  for  each  other — ^We  shall 
see  nothing  like  them  meet  together 
again. 

But  this  crisis  was  still  more  re* 
markable  in  the  change  which  it  has 
wrought  on  the  locality  of  0onnnion. 
Half  a  century  ago,  the  strength  of 
Europe  was  in  its  centre.  France  was 
the  heart  of  the  continent;  the  man* 
ners,  language,  literature  of  Europe, 
even  down  to  the  trivial  matters  oi 
dress  and  the  things  of  common  life, 
were  modelled  on  those  of  this  su- 
preme and  brilliant  teacher.  The  po^ 
litics  of  France  were  the  guide  or  the 
fear  of  everv  nation  ;  and  the  mini- 
sters  of  half  a  hundred  courts  laid 
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th^r  heads  on  their  pillows  in  quiet,  or 
WASted  their  lamps^  as  the  dispatchcR 
from  Versailles  bore  the  stamp  of  its 
resistless  will. 

Buty  this  has  passed  away.  In  the 
seat  of  the  conflagration  the  strength 
of  the  soil  has  been  burnt  out. ,  Two 
grc^  empires^  on  the  western  and 
eastern  borders  of  civilization,  now 
hold  the  suptremacy  over  all  between. 
Ki^land  and  Russia,  ordained  to  pre- 
sent the  most  total  contrast  to  each 
other.  The  one  at  the  height  of  con- 
Btitational  freedom^  the  other  at  the 
height  of  despotism ;  the  one  the  roost 
cultivated  and  opulent  of  all  nations, 
llie  other  the  poorest  and  most  barbar- 
0U8 ;  the  one  strong  in  the  strength 
of  its  people,  the  other  peopled  with 
slaves ;  the  one  irresistible  by  sea,  the 
other  scarcely  venturing  to  dip  the 
sole  of  its  feet  in  that  uncertain  ele- 
ment, but  mighty  by  land.  They 
agree  in  but  the  one  feature,  of  an 
esiensibilUy  of  power  all  but  bound- 
less. Russia  has  before  her  a  sweep 
of  territory  in  which  the  whole  popu- 
lation wQuld  be  lost ;  and  from  Lap- 
land to  the  Chinese  wall,  her  flag  may 
yet  wave  over  cities  and  tribes  innu- 
merable. England  has  before  her  the 
alliance,  or  the  conquest  of  every  state 
washed  by  the  ocean.  Of  all  sceptres 
ihe  trident  is  the  most  imperial.  From 
the  Poles  to  the  Line,  and  from  Ame- 
riqi  to  India,  all  is  but  one  superb 
field  for  her  activity,  her  genius,  and 
her  glory. 

What  shall  be  the  final  result  of 
these  immense  concentrations  of  power 
is  yet  beyond  human  conjecture. 
Whether  they  have  been  raised  by 
^ovidence  in  the  foresight  of  some 
overwhelming  catastrophe  of  the  in- 
termediate nations,  to  be  made,  still 
more  stiftkingly  than  before,  the  refuge 
to  the  crushed  and  perishing  interests 
of  humanity — whetner  they  nave  been 
elevated,  like  Mount  Ararat,  for  the 
rest  and  forthcoming  of  the  new  cul-. 
tivators  of  the  deluged  and  subverted 
soil,  or  are  themselves  to  evince  the 
tremendous  spectacle  of  the  utmost 
power  of  hi  ^nan  hostility  in  their  col- 
lision, is  still  covered  with  clouds  im- 
penetrable. But  the  rise  and  growth 
of  Russia  is  a  phenomenon  to  which 
the  world  has  afforded  no  parallel. 
llie  empire  of  Peter  the  Great  is  but 
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a  ceiiturv  old.*  The  savage  boldness 
and  wild  wisdom  of  that  first  Of  bar- 
barians even  then  caught  the  gaze  of 
the  philosophers  of  Europe.  He  gave 
Russia  a  place  among  kingdoms.  He 
laid  the  colossal  foundations  of  a  co^ 
lossal  empire.  But  he  died  among 
the  foundations. 

His  plan  survived  him.  His  succes- 
sors in  all  the  vices  of  an  Asiatic  court, 
and  the  fantasies  of  female  reigns, 
still  added  to  his  great  design.  Cathe- 
rine the  Second,  a  woman  with  the 
ambition,  the  intellect,  and  the  crimes 
of  the  sterner  sex,  struck  down  all  re« 
sistance  within  sight  of  her  borders-r> 
with  one  hand  held  the  Ottoman  like 
a  tiger  in  a  chain,  and  with  the  other 
crushed  out  the  life  of  Poland.  It  was 
a  minor  work  to  subdue  the  Tartar 
invasions,  and  break  down  the  insur- 
rections of  ihe  pretenders  and  turbu- 
lent nobles.  Catherine  made  Russia, 
like  its  own  winter,  terrible.  Yet 
these  terrors  were,  like  it,  restricted  ; 
they  were  lost  as  it  passed  the  limits 
of  the  soil.  The  appearance  of  the 
Russian  armies  in  the  "  Seven  Years 
War"  was  but  of  a  moment;  they 
came  like  Arabs  from  the  desert,  as  if 
only  to  show  the  fierceness  and  un- 
tameable  strength  of  their  source,  and 
then  passed  away.  The  true  inter- 
course of  Russia  with  the  system  of 
Europe  began  with  the  accession  of 
the  late  Emperor.  Before  the  time  of 
Alexander,  the  throne  was  Oriental  in 
its  ambition,  its  polity,  and  its  feel- 
ings; it  was  Russia  in  Asia.  From 
the  commencement  of  his  reign,  it  be<* 
came  Russia  in  Europe. 

The  increase  of  population  during 
this  period  was  unexampled,  or  only 
to  be  equalled  by  that  of  North  Ame- 
rica. By  the  register  of  the  births 
and  deaths  of  the  Greek  Church,  its 
population  was  about  thirty  millions. 
But  the  Greek  Church  contains  but 
three-fourths  of  the  whole ;  and  the 
true  census  would  have  been  forty.  At 
.  his  death,  the  population  was  estima- 
ted at  fifty-four  millions !  The  Empire 
now  contains  nearly  seven  millions  of 
square  leagues^  of  which  a  fourth  is  ex« 
tremely  fertile.  The  Ural  mountains 
are  the  great  natural  division  of  the 
population.  Seven-eighths  live  on  the 
western  side  of  the  rango.  The  east- 
ern side  is  wandered  over  by  five  mil* 
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Iknu  ef  men  of  yanouff  habits  and 
hnguages*  Yet  those  presumed  Tar« 
tarian  deserts  may  yet  be  reckoned 
among  the  treasuries  of  the  imperial 
strength.  Unreclaimed  as  they  are, 
they  present  a  vast  surface  in  general 


Russia  first  entered  as  a  component 
part  into  Crerman  politics  in  1 80S.  The 
ambition  of  Napoleon,  iufiamed  by 
triumph,  hkd  now  commenced  those 
projects,  which  made  peace  but  a  more 
treacherous  mode  of  conquest.    The 


fit  for  supporting  life,  some  tracts  of    indemnifications  of  the  German  sove- 
remarkaole  luxuriance,  large  rivers,     reignties,  gave  him  the  opportunity 


and  a  climate  which,  though  chiefly 
rigorous,  is  healthy.  Those  plains 
were  once  the  "  Officina  gentium," 
the  inexhaustible  magazine  of  the 
hosts  which  covered  alternately  the 
East  and  West  of  the  world.  The 
Scythian  was  the  mightiest  of  con- 
querors. He  recruited  his  multitudes 
in  a  wilderness  where  he  was  as  inac- 
cessible as  its  storms.  When  the 
power  of  devastation  was  swelled  to 
its  height  in  the  desert,  it  rushed 
forth,  and  India  and  Italy  were  over- 
whelmed before  it  returned  to  its  an- 
cient pool  among  the  mountains  of 
the  UraL 

Alexander  died  on  the  first  of  De- 
cember, 1825 ;  he  was  bom  on  the  23d 


for  which  lie  thirsted ;  and  Prunua* 
conscious  that  the  first  blow  woulcibe 
at  her  supremacy  of  Northern  Ger- 
many, called  Russia  to  her  councils^ 
The  result  of  this  intercourse  was 
known  only  in  the  significant  mesBure 
of  a  levy  of  two  m^n  in  the  five  hun- 
dred through  the  Russian  empire,  and 
the  completion  of  the  army  to  half-a- 
million. 

The  time  of  the  most  signal  struggle 
of  the  modern  world  was  now  at  hand. 
Napoleon,  in  sight  of  the  crown,  and 
feeling  that  peace  was  the  season  in 
which  alone  he  could  be  forgotten  or 
overpowered  by  the  factions  of  France, 
determined  to  throw  the  whole  West 
into  war.    By  a  series  of  aggressions 


of  the  same  month,  1777,  the  son  of    on  the  treaty,  by  positive  seizures  of 


Paul  the  First  and  Maria,  daughter  of 
Eugene,  Duke  of  Wirtemberg.  His 
grandmother,  the  celebrated  Catherine 
the  Second,  distrusting  the  capacity 
of  her  capricious  son,  was  said  to  have 


territory,  and  direct  insults  to  Eng- 
land, he  aroused  tliat  greatest  and 
most  fatal  of  all  his  antagonists  into 
hostility.  The  war  began  in  the  com- 
mencement of  1803.    The  extraordi- 


looked  to  Alexander  for  the  hope  of    nary  scheme.  Which  was  afterwards 


Russia.  Suspicious  in  everything,  she 
chose  a  vrife,  Louisa  Maria  of  Baden, 
for  him  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  thus 
precipitated  an  union  which  was  pro- 
ductive of  happiness  to  neither,  and, 
what  was  of  more  consideration  to  the 
fierce  old  woman  that  forced  it,  pro- 
ductive of  no  issue. 

Alexander  ascended  the  throne  on 
the  24th  of  March,  1801.  He  began 
his  reign  by  the  most  popular  of  all 
acts, — 9l  peace  with  England.  The 
famous  "  Armed  Neutrality"  was 
from  that  moment  dissolved.  Lord  St 
Helens  was  sent  to  the  imperial  court. 
The  embargo  on  the  British  ships  was 
taken  ofi^on  the  18th  of  May.  A  ma- 
ritime convention  between  England 
and  Russia  was  established  on  the 
17th  of  June,  thus  distinctly  abolish* 
ing  the  convention  agreed  on  between 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Russia,  but  a 
year  before,  (December  16, 1800,)  and 
for  maintenance  of  which  the  Danish 
fleet  had  been  attacked  and  all  but 
ruined  by  Nelson.  The  peace  between 
England  and  France  immediately  foU 
lowed,  (October  1.) 


urged  to  its  completion,  in  her  Berlin 
and  Milan  Decrees,  now  b^^n  with 
the  seizure  of  Hanover,  and  the  exclu<- 
sion  of  English  commerce  from  the 
coasts  of  the  North  Sea.    Alexander^ 
connected  by  family  ties  with  Olden- 
burg, and  probably  teeling  some  per- 
soiial  pity  tor  the  hdplees  sufierings  of 
Hanover,  interceded.  His  intercession 
was  rejected,  and  the  ofiended  mo- 
narch still  went  on  disciplining  his 
armies.  In  1804,  Napoleon  was  crown- 
ed Emperor  of  France.    His  first  act 
was  to  dip  his  sceptre  in  blood.     The 
murder  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien  was 
his  savage  pledge  to  the  Jacobinism 
that  had  raised  him  to  the  height  on 
which  he  stood,  that  he  was  always 
the  same.    It  has  been  long  sinee  ac« 
knowledgeil,  that  this  was  a  gratuitous 
act  of  murder,  unpalliated  by  even  the 
miserable  excuses  of  state  necessity* 
It  was  the  mere  sealing  of  a  bond  of 
guilt  and  barbarism  witn  the  regicides 
of  the  Revolution.    As  the  Republic 
had  begun  with  the  bloodshed  of  a 
Bourbon,  so  should  the  Empire.  Chil- 
tlren  of  the  sam^  godless  faith,  they 
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wtK  liaptiMtl  ia  the  stme  font  of  wtn- 
toa  cruelty,  and  inatinetivc  scorn  of 
the  laws  of  God  and  roan. 

Alexander;  might  haye  felt  as  a  man 
the  atrocity  of  this  inhuman  murder  ; 
but  as  a  sovereign,  he  was  entitled  to 
remonstrate  against  its  invasion  of 
public  right.  His  envoy  at  the  Diet  of 
Hatisbon  instantly  presented  a  note, 
(May  7,)  expressing;  his  high  regret 
and  displeasure  at  the  infringement  of 
the  peaceful  territory  of  Baden.  This 
was  fd^o^ed  by  a  similar  declaration 
from  M.  Oubril  in  Paris.  But  the 
Baden  note  found  the  German  States 
too  much  awed  by  the  power  of  France, 
to  touch  upon  a  subject  of  such  peril. 
The  note  delivered  to  Napoleon  was 
the  signal  of  war.  The  ambassadors 
of  France  and  Russia  were  both  with<^ 
drawn. 

England,  still  warring  with  her  old 
intrepidity  and  sincere  vigour  against 
France,  was  the  natural  aUy  of  all  the 
injured;  and  a  treaty  was  signed  at 
St  Petersburgh  by  Lord  Gower  and 
M.  Von  Novasiltzoff,  (April  11, 1805,) 
on  the  ground  for  an  offensive  and  de- 
fensive alliance  with  Austria  and  Swe- 
den. 

The  assumption  of  power  in  Italy, 
the  protectorate  of  the  Swiss  cantons, 
and  the  public,  ostentatious  insults  of 
Napoleon,  had  roused  the  British  go- 
Y^nment  to  declare  war  against  France* 
But  the  maritime  power  of  England 
offered  no  hope  of  triumph  to  Napo- 
leon. From  the  heights  of  Boulogne, 
his  army  had  the  hourly  mortification 
of  seeing  the  measureless  superiority 
of  the  British  navy;  the  straits  of 
Dover  became  an  impassable  barrier ; 
and  their  camps,  perpetually  insulted 
by  our  cruizers,  grew  contemptuous 
of  the  man  who  had  promised  them 
the  plunder  of  London. 

Posterity  will,  for  many  an  age  to 
come,  look  with  noble  and  justified 
exultation  pn  the.  spirit  of  Great  Bri- 
tain at  that  eventifiu  period.  The  na- 
tion rose  as  one  man.  Party  was  ex- 
tinguished in  the  loftier  impulses  of 
national  honour.  Men  of  all  profes- 
sions and  habits  of  life  crowded  into 
the  ranks,  and  a  national  volunteer 
army  was  formed,  greater  than  the 

greatest  that  France  could  raise  with 
er  conscription,  h^r  violent  invasion 
of  personal  right,  and  her  breaking  up 
of  the  whole  frame  of  civilised  society. 
In  a  few  months  ih^  troops  under 
arms  in  England  amounted  to  the  im- 


mense number  of  nearly  ei^  hundred 
thousand  men !  A  number  that  would . 
have  been  quadrupled  the  moment  a 
French  foot  nad  been  planted  on  their 
shore.  From  this  stupendous  strength: 
even  the  audacity  of  Napoleon  shrunk. 
Unused  as  he  was  to  the  opposition  of 
the  people,  and  despisinc;,  with  the  ha.« 
bitual  arrogance  of  a  professional  soU 
dier,  the  rude  discipline  of  volunteers, 
he  yet  felt  that  a  country  peopled  by 
such  men  was  unconquerable.  Perhaps 
on  those  heights  he  had  the  first  omi- 
nous impression  of  the  fate  which  was 
yet  to  strike  him  from  the  hand  of  this 
mighty  nation,  and  to  make  his  name 
a  by- word  and  a  scorn  for  ever. 

Invasion  was  now  hopeless.  He 
might  as  weU  have  plunged  his  army 
into  the  ocean,  as  thought  to  resist 
the  millions  that,  wave  on  wave,  would 
have  rolled  over  him  on  the  British 
shore.  But  it  was  essential  to  the 
system  by  which  he  had  blinded 
France,  that  his  retreat  should  Uot 
have  the  air  of  discomfiture.  He  turn-* 
ed  round,  and  threw  his  whole  power 
on  Austria. 

The  campaign  of  1805,  Was  among 
the  most  rapid  of  Napoleon's-  tri- 
umphs. He  found  Austria  altogether 
unprepared.  Her  perfect  consciousness 
of  the  hostile  spirit  of  France,  bad 
stimulated  her  into  fear  and  hatred ; 
but  the  native  tardiness  of  a.  Grerman 
council,  was  not  yet  to  be  awakened 
into  activity.  The  most  extraordinary 
circumstance  in  the  history  of  all  these 
continental  wars,  is  the  utter  inability 
of  the  Germans  to  profit  by  experi-^ 
ence.  They  had  been  now  warring 
for  ten  years,  almost  incessantly,  with 
France.  Yet  the  French  were  always 
the  earliest  in  the  field.  The  first 
half  of  the  campaign  was  always  a  se-i 
ries  of  rapid  successes  over  the  Allies, 
which  the  latter  half  was  wasted  in 
struggling  to  retard.  In  the  campaign 
of  1805,  the  Aulic  Council  calculated 
the  march  of  the  advancing  French 
army  at  ten  miles  Srday.  The  French 
threw  their  muskets  and  knapsacks 
into  carts,  and  came  rushing  on  them 
at  the  rate  of  thirty.  They  found  the 
Austrian  armies  moving  tranquilly  by 
detachments  to  their  points  of  union. 
U'iie  French  burst  upon  them  likehunt- 
ers,  and  netted  them  in  easy  succes- 
sion. Six  thousand  grenadiers  were. 
the  first  capture^  The  army  o£  Mack^. 
surprised  in  Ulm,  was  the  next ;  tbei 
fruit  of  six  hours  manopuvring,  with 
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scaraely  a  tikqi  iired^  was  thus  the 
GM^re  of.  thirty  thouaaDd  of  the  elite 
oi  the  Au0trian  army,  with  their  ge- 
neral and  all  his  officers. 

The  riipidity  of  the  French  had  an- 
ticipated the  whole,  combination  of  the 
alUed  campaign.  The  Russian  army 
under  Kutusofi*  and  Buxhovden^  was 
to  have  joined  the  Austrian.  It  reach- 
ed Silesia,  only  when  Napoleon  had 
already  made  himself  master  of  Vien- 
na. Prussia  had  secretly  bound  her- 
self to  the  great  league ;  but  Napoleon 
was  already  on  her  flanks,  trampling 
over  the  Austrian  battalions  on  his 
route  to  their  capital.  In  an  evil  hour 
for  het  fame  and  for  her  supremacy^ 
she  drew  back.  But  her  intentions  had 
nost  escaped  the  knowledge  of  France^ 
and  they  were  soon  and  bloodily  re- 
venged., 

Alexander  now  became  the  last  hope 
of  the  continent.  With  a  new  acti- 
vity^ like  that  of  his  vivid  and  resist- 
le^  antagonist,  he  flew  from  north  to 
south  of  Germany^  rousing  up  the  last 
flame  of  German  freedom.  He  flew 
to  Berlin,  to  urge  Prussia  to  make  an 
attack,  by  'whiph  Napoleon  might  be 
compelled  to  turn  back  firora  the  pur- 
suit of  the  Austrian  army.  In  a  feel- 
ing, bearing  some  resemblance  to  the 
old  and  solemii  superstitions  of  the 
North,  he  went  at  midnight  to  the 
tomb  of  Frederick  the  Great,  with  the 
King  and  Queen,  and  touching  the 
coffin  of  the  hero  of  the  monarchy, 
pledged  himself  to  the  general  cause. 
In  a  fortnight  after,  in  the  midst  of  a 
German  winter,  he  was  at  the  head  of 
his  army  in  Miuravia.  On  the  Sd  of 
Decembier,  a  day  fatally  memorable 
in  the  Austrian  annals,  was  fought  the 
battle  of  Austerlitz;  and  the  resist- 
ance of  Austria  was  at  an  end. 

But  the  honour  of  the  Russian  arms, 
though  tarnished,  was  not  lost.  An 
armistice  was  agreed  aa  between 
France  and  Austria.  To  this  armi- 
stice Alexander  refused  to  accede ;  po- 
litically declaring,  "  that  he  had  from 
the  beginning  no  personal  interest  in 
the  war,  but  that  his  only  object  had 
been  to  assist  his  ally,  and  avert  the 
dangers  of  tha  empire."  He  now  left 
the  field,  when  Austria  could  be  no 
longer  saved.  In  six  days  after  the 
battle,  the  Russian  army  marched  from 
Moravia.  But  it  was  to  march  to  Si- 
leda,  where  a  declaration  was  maile 
that  it  wiui  at  the  service  of  Prussia. 
It  remained  in  Silesia  until  the  fol- 
lowing spring. 
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The  ruin  of  Prussia  was  now  de« 
creed  in  the  councils  of  one  who  never 
forgot  or  forgave.  But  the  politics  of 
Napoleon,'  at  all  times  formed  a  re- 
markable contrast  to  his  military  sys- 
tem. In  the  field,  headlong  even  to 
rashness ;  contemptuous  of  the  chan- 
ces of  war,  he  grasped  at  victory ;  he 
made  no  calculations  for  defeat,  for 
the  elements,  for  the  natural  turns  of 
human  fortune.  It  was  the  tactique  of 
a  splendid  barbarian.  But  in  the  cabi- 
net all  was  subtlety.  He  proceeded 
step  by  step,  couching  till  the  moment 
when  his  prey  was  stripped  of  all 
help,  and  alone. 

His  habitual  process,  was  first  to 
deprive  the  country  which  he  meant 
to  attack  of  all  her  allies.  Before,  he 
applied  himself  to  drain  the  great 
stream  of  the  national  strength,  he 
diligently  cut  ofl*  all  the  subsidiary 
fountains.  He  found  Prussia  sustain- 
ed by  two  powerful  allies.  Russia  in 
the  fleld,-i-England  waiting  only  for 
the  moment  of  his  attack  to  thunder 
in  his  rear.  He  had  tried  tde  strength 
of  Alexander's  armies,  and  felt  that 
it  could  be  kept  at  bay.  But  the  might 
of  England  was  not  to  be  tempted. 
From  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  his 
career.  Napoleon's  sagacity  seemed  to 
have  felt  tne  quarter  from  which  the 
final  blow  was  to  come;  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  public  gasconading,  and 
ignorant  private  contempt^  lavisned  by 
ihe  whole  French  nation,  his  whole 
political  life  acknowledged  the  para- 
mount grandeur  of  England.  His  first 
work  now  was  to  detach  her  firom 
Prussia.  But  this  was  not  to  be  at- 
tempted by  the  seduction  of  the  great 
ally,  whose  principles  had  so  long  f e- 
sisted  all  foreign  seduction.  Prussia 
was  to  be  corrupted,  till  she  was  cast 
ofi*  by  England. 

.  The  genius  of  the  founder  of  a  mo- 
narchy leaves  a  powerful  and  lasting 
impression  on  his  work.  The  counte- 
nance and  mind  of  the  original  parent 
are  to  be  traced  through  a  long  poste- 
rity. The  spirit  of  Frederick  the  Se- 
cond, the  true  founder  of  the  Prussian 
throne,  was  a  singular  compound  oif 
craft  and  co^rage.  It  was  said  of  him, 
that  he  never  fired  a  shot  that  he  could 
have  spared  by  the  pen,  nor  ever  spa- 
red anything  that  he  could  get  by 
eith^.  Winning  Silesia  by  battle,  and 
his  Polish  dominions  by  policy,  he 
would  have  alike  fought  or  intrigued 
for  each.  But  he  never  engaged  m  a 
war  without  finally  accomplishing  his 
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object;  afidif  ihe  Greek  philosopher 
'was  justified  in  declaring  the  test  of 
statesmanship  to  be, — "  The  making 
agreat  state  of  a  small  one,"  Frederick 
was  the  first  statesman  of  his  century. 

His  mantle  fell  on  the  shoulders  of 
his  successors ;  and  the  Prussian  dis- 
cipline was  not  more  characteristic  of 
his  memory  than  the  Prussian  in- 
trigue. 

The  ruin  of  the  first  coalition,  in 
1793,  against  France,  was  attributed 
to  the  wily  selfishness  of  the  imme- 
diate follower  of  Frederick.  We  have 
seen  the  efforts  of  Austria,  in  1805, 
paralysed  by  the  fatal  indecision  of  the 
Prussian  cabinet,  waiting  for  the  hoiu: 
when  it  might  turn  the  scale,  and  be 
aggrandised  through  the  rival  bribes 
of  the  candidates  for  its  favour. 

The  ruin  of  Prussia  now  approach- 
ed in  the  shape  of  a  bribe.  Napoleon 
offered  her  Hanover. 

England,  disgusted  by  this  treach- 
ery and  plunder,  cast  her  loose.  Han- 
*  over  was  accepted  by  Haugwitz,  on 
the  15th  of  December,  1805,  by  con- 
vention at  Vienna.  Prussia  was  from 
that  hour  naked.  An  object  of  scorn 
to  the  only  power  that  could  have 
sustained  her,  she  received  the  first 
knowledge  of  her  impending  ruin  from 
the  maroi  of  Napoleon.  On  the  9th  of 
October,  1806,  the  first  French  cannon 
was  fired.  It  was  the  knell  of  the 
Prussian  monarchy.  The  battle  of 
Jena  immediately  followed ;  and  with- 
in ft  month  from  the  commencement 
of  the  war,  Prussia  was  utterly  un- 
done, without  a  soldier,  a  fortress,  or 
a  throne,  like  a  place  of  desolation. 
Theve  is  no  instance,  even  in  the  over- 
whelming catastrophes  of  Eastern  em- 
pires, of  sudi  a  sudden  and  sweeping 
overUirow.  A  gigantic,  and  certainly 
a  noble  fi^re,  armed  to  the  teeth, 
and  practised  in  all  the  aits  of  cpn- 
summate  soldiership,  the  Prussian 
monarchy  fell  at  once.  Its  sinews  were 
withered  up  at  the  sight  of  the  enemy, 
and  it  lay  upon  the  ground  for  their 
«asy  scoff  and  fearless  plunder.  Its 
fall  was  without  the  last  generous 
-consolation  of  ill  fortune.  It  was  re- 
fribution  ;  and  France  was  for  once 
the  minister  of  a  providential  exam- 
yiib. 

But  this  disgrace  has  since' been  no- 
bly atoned ;  and  Prussia  again  wears 
the  ct6wn,  not  without  the  laurels  of 
Frederick. 

In  the  immediate  ttrror  of  the  war, 
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she  had  with  a  vain  repentance  turned 
to  her  ancient  allies.  A  negotiation 
had  been  commenced 'with  England, 
and  a  Russian  army  was  in  march. 
But  Napoleon  had  chosen  his  time, 
and  he  burst  on  his  victim  the  mo- 
ment it  was  come.  All  was  ruined  be- 
fore the  allies  could  reach  the  place  of 
struggle.  The  Russians  saw  tne  first 
signs  of  battle  in  the  fugitive  array, 
and  the  broken  court  escaping  to  the 
Vistula. 

But  they  had  now  the  weight  of 
war  to  sustain  upon  their  own  arms. 
The  French  power,  after  laying  waste 
Prussia,  rolled  like  a  conflagration 
over  its  borders.  In  the  desperate 
winter  of  1807,  on  the  8th  of  Febru- 
ary, the  battle  of  Eylau  was  fought. 
This  was  the  first  time  when  the  Rus^ 
sians  came  >  single-handed  with  the 
French.  If  their  honour  had  been 
stained,  it  was  now  largely  cleared. 
All  the  characteristics  of  tne  famous 
Russian  soldiery  of  Catherine  were 
brought  out  nooly.  The  season  was 
memorably  severe.  Famine,  frost, 
want  of  camp-equipage,  the  fatigue 
and  privations  of  a  loAg  retreat,  were 
combined  to  shake  their  intrepidity. 
Yet  the  naked  Russian  line  fought  a 
superior  force  of  Freqch,  posted  under 
cover  of  heights  and  woods — from  six 
in  the  morning  till  eight  at  night,  stood 
the  tremendous  fire  of  the  French  ar« 
tiUery  without  a  retrograde  step,  re- 
pulsed every  attack  on  their  exposed 
Eosition,  and,  baffling  Napoleon  in  the 
eight  of  his  military  fame,  kept  the 
field,  till  the  absolute  want  of  food 
compelled  them  to  retire.  This  battle 
paralysed  the  force  of  the  French,  and 
they  immediately  went  into  winter- 
quarters. 

.  Russia  was  now  a  principal  in  the 
war.  All  the  barriers  that  military 
pow^r  and  established  thrones  had 
placed  between  her  and  the  French 
empire,  had  been  trampled  down ;  and 
the  Russian  frontier  was  to  feel  the 
weight  of  that  storm,  which  had  been 
but  a  few  years  before  contemplated 
with  Europe  between.  But  Alexander 
was  perplexed  by  the  hope  of  peace, 
and  the  national  hatred  of  the  insolent 
and  ferocious  enemy.  Even  the  partial 
success  of  Eylau  contributed  to  en- 
feeble his  preparations.  A  decided  de- 
feat might  have  roused  the  Russian 
energies,  and,  as  in  the  final  campaign 
of  1812,  poured  ttit  whole  nation  on 
the  invader. 


But  Napoleon  ilid  not  beftitate.  He 
had  DOW  come  withip  reach  of  the 
last  rtmpart  of  the  Continentyand  he 
determined  that  it  should  not  stand, 
if  it  could  be  broken  down  by  over- 
whehning  force.  During  the  winter 
he  strained  every  resource  to  recruit 
his  army.  This  year  cost  France  the 
unparalleled  sacrifice  of  three  conscrip- 
tions,  each  of  80,000  men !  France 
now  began  to  feel  the  scourge  of  am- 
bition. Of  those  troops,  numbers  pe« 
rished  on  their  march  through  the 
inclement  .north  of  Germany ;  num- 
bers died  of  the  miseries  of  a  life  in  a 
winter  camp ;  but  the  remainder  com- 
posed a  force  of  irresistible  superiori- 
ty. On  the  first  return  of  spring.  Na- 
poleon was  in  the  field.  The  Russians 
were  circumvented  by  his  habitual 
science,  even  before  the  battle  that 
decided  the  campaign.  The  armies 
met  at  Friedland  on  the  14th  of  June 
1607;  and  after  a  contest  in  which 
native  bravery  struggled  in  vain  with 
the  practised  skill  and  confident  in- 
trepidity of  the  French^  the  Russians 
were  totally  defeated,  and  driven  be- 
hind the  Niemen.  > 

Napoleon  now  saw  the  mighty  ex- 
panse of  the  Russian  empire  open  be- 
fore him ;  and  the  sight  wa  Enot  for- 
gotten. But  a  revolution  was  at  hand, 
in  which  he  was  to  fulfil  a  fearful 
part ;  and  he  was  checked  in  his  ca- 
reer. He  had  already  determined  on 
the  seizure  of  the  Spanish  crown ;  and 
to  leave  his  power  unembarrassed  by 
northern  war,  he  made  the  league  of 
Tilsit,  on  the  7th  of  July,  with  Rus- 
sia and  Prussia.  The  singular  mode- 
ration of  this  treaty  between  a  victor 
and  his  conquered  adversary,  were  to 
be  accounted  for  only  by  the  necessity 
of  withdrawing  the  French  army  to 
more  tempting  hostilities.  Prussia  was 
suffered  to  receive  its  King  again, 
though  with  the  loss  of  nearly  half  its 
territorv,  and  with  all  its  fortresses 
retained  in  French  hands.  But  when 
Napoleon  could  concede  with  less  ha- 
zard to  his  own  dominion,  he  was  all 
concession.  He  gave  up  to  Alexan- 
der the  province  of  Byalistock  with 
184,000  inhabitants,  belonging  to 
Prussian  Poland.  He  laboured  to 
make  a  peace  between  Russia  and 
Turkey ;  he  left  Alexander  all  his 
rights  untouched  on  the  Baltic  and 
tlMi  Black  Sea  ;  and,  more  important 
and  more  unexpected  than  all^  ne  gave 
up  Poland,  bound  as  France  was  to  its 
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independf'jnoe  by  the  old  policy  of  the 
court,  by  the  public  promises  of  (he 
conqueror,  ana  by  what  he  had  never 
before  neglected,  its  infinite  import- 
ance as  a  check  upon  the  advance  of 
his  enemy.  The  whole  campaign,  less 
a  war  than  a  massacre,  was  absolutely 
thrown  away. 

For  all  those  sacrifices,  the  only 
return  was  the  fruitless  *'  secret  arti- 
cle," by  which  Russia  agreed  to  make 
common  cause  with  France  against 
£nglish  commerce,  to  maintain  the 
independence  of  the  neutral  flags,  and 
to  contribute  her  efforts  to  bring  Swe- 
den, Denmark,  and  Portugal,  into  the 
neutral  system.  A  day's  firing  of  the 
British  cannon  afterwards  dissolved 
the  whole  feeble  and  unnatural  con- 
spiracy. 

The  "  secret  article"  had  rapidly 
transpired.  A  British  envoy,  Jack- 
son, was  sent  to  Copenhagen  to  de- 
mand the  surrender  of  tne  Danish 
navy,  until  a  Hmited  period  after  a 
peace  with  England.  The  demand 
was  rejected  by  Bernstorff.  Copen- 
hagen was  instantly  taken  by  horn- 
bardment,  the  fleet  seized,  and  Uie 
neutral  league  virtually  annihilated 
from  that  hour.  The  merit  of  this 
brilliant  and  necessary  exploit  was  jat* 
tributed  to  the  councils  of  die  Mar- 
quis Wellesley.  It  is  still  more  me« 
roorable  as  the  first  European  service 
in  which  the  illustrious  Wellington 
displayed  those  talents  which  were  yet 
to  pbce  him  at  the  head  of  European 
generalship.  The  expedition  was  com- 
manded by  Lord  Caihcart. 

Napoleon  now  played  the  same  dex- 
terous game  that  had  been  so  often 
successful.  He  dreaded  to  leave  Rus- 
sia to  recover  from  her  disasters.  He 
still  more  dreaded  to  leave  England  at 
leisure  to  fall  upon  him  in  his  antici- 
pated conquest  of  the  Peninsula.  He 
now  compelled  the  Russian  cabinet  to 
issue  the  manifesto  of  the  16th  of  Oc- 
tober 1807.  In  the  front  of  this  me- 
morial, the  attack  on  Copenhagen  was 
placed,  and  Alexander  declared  that 
ne  would  never  make  peace  until  Den- 
mark was  indemnified.  To  involve 
Russia  still  more  deeply,  she  was 
urged  to  a  war  with  Sweden,  under 
the  pretext  that  the  latter  power  had 
broken  faith  in  declining  to  join  the 
neutral  league.  The  secret  bribe  to 
Russia  was  the  incorpcnration  of  Fin- 
land. The  Swedish  King  was. unfor- 
tunately but  ill  qualified  to  rcnst  the 
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aiftifice  of  France,  and  tlie  military 
fltrength  of  his  neighbour.  His  Quix- 
lotism  rushed  into  the  field  before  he 
€oald  be  assisted  by  his  ally.  Finland 
was  lost  in  a  campaign.  Popular  dis* 
contents  thickened  round  his  throne, 
and  Gustayus  the  Foi^rth  was  in  the 
following  year  (1809),  forced  to  ab- 
dicate in  favour  of  his  uncle  the  Duke 
of  Sudermania. 

But  the  sleepless  eye  of  Napoleon 
was  sti}l  turned  with  keen  suspicion 
to  the  north.  The  war  with  England 
was  grinding  down  the  finances  of 
Russia.  Her  fleets  were  blocked  up, 
her  ^commerce  was  hourly  going  to 
ruin.  Of  four  thousand  merchant  ships 
that  had  entered  her  ports  in  the  year 
of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  but  one  thou- 
sand entered  in  the  year  after ;  and  of 
these,  but  three  hundred  ventured  to 
the  Baltic.  Her  naval  honour  also  re- 
ceived a  severe  blow  by  the  capture  of 
her  fleet  of  ten  ships,  of  which  seven 
were  of  the  line,  in  the  Tagus,  by  the 
British  squadron. 

-  The  Spanish  war  was  now  fiercely 
trying  the  strength  of  Napoleon.  He 
had  rushed  with  the  security  of  long 
success  into  the  heart  of  the  strongest 
country  of  Europe — a  country  of  six 
mountain  chains,  and  of  a  population 
whose  ancient  fortitude  the  French 
invasion  was  to  rouse  into  unmitigable 
hostility.  The  pomps  and  splendours 
of  war  perished  here ;  enterprize  lost 
its  briluancy ;  and  the  high  blood  of 
French  courage  grew  thick  and  stag- 
nant under  the  burning  sun,  and  in 
the  listless  yet  desperate  warfare  of 
the  Peninsula.  The  armies  that  had 
gone  on  from  triumph  to  triumph 
through  the  rich  plains  and  populous 
capitals  of  Grermany,  pined  away  in  the 
obscure  and  uncheered  conquest,  over 
barrenness  and  solitude.  The  desert 
and  the  dagger  were  the  ministers  of 
this  deadly  vengeance;  and  the  haugh- 
ty and  dazzling  Legions  of  the  great 
Military  Empire  saw  their  strength 
and  their  fame  perishing  together  in 
the  ignominious  encounter  with  priests 
and  peasants.  Napoleon  had  seen  the 
colo^al  grandeur  of  the  Continent 
break  down,  one  massive  fragment 
after  another,  under  the  blows  of  his 
sword.  He  here  saw  rising  before  hira 
a  mighty  apparition,  growing  in  hour- 
ly magnitude  and  terror,  yet  through 
which  his  sword  passed  as  through 
the  air. 

It  was  not  yet  too  late  to  have  with- 


drawn  from  tbisdiNastrouBCOntestylbut 
a  fate  was  upon  him ;  the  hand  tbtt 
avenges  nations  on  the  man  of  Ubbd> 
was  already  stretched  out  to  grasjii 
him,  and  he  determined  to  pursue  the 
Spanish  war.  ,  The  whole  power  of 
France  was  now  to  be  flung  upon  the 
Peninsula  ;  and,  to  secure  tne  still 
dubious  fidelity  of  the  North,  Napo- 
leon summoned  the  Congress  of  Er- 
furih.  He  entered  it  (27  th  of  Sep- 
tember) at  the  head  of  a  crowd  of  vas- 
sal sovereigns.  He  had  now  reached 
the  suuimit  of  his  fortunes,  and  stood 
the  mightiest  master  of  sovereignty 
since  the  days  of  Rome.  From  4hat 
hour  he  was  to  fall,  until  he  was  no- 
thing ! 

Napoleon  had  scarcely  turned  again 
to  Spain,  when  Austria,  harassed  by 
perpetual  insults,  and  stimulated  by 
the  ho])e  of  surprising  her  oppressor, 
rose  in  sudden  war.  But  Napoleon 
was  not  to  be  overmatched  by  the 
heavy  energy  of  a  German  cabinet. 
He  instantly  suspended  his  pursuit  of 
the  broken  Spanish  levies,  and  with 
the  choice  of  his  troops,  rushed  back 
upon  Austria.  The  battles  of  Eck« 
mull  and  Ratisbon  threw  open  Vienna 
to  him.  The  still  more  memorable 
battles  of  Essling  and  Wagram,  in 
which  the  genius  of  the  Arohduk« 
Charles  almost  vindicated  the  ancient 
glories  o£  the  Black  Eagle,  compelled 
a  peace ;  and  on  the  1 4th  of  October; 
1809,  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  again  gave 
over  Austria  to  the  chain. 

The  Spanish  war  still  continued,  at 
once  draining  the  resources  and  de- 
grading the  military  fame  of  Franeei 
The  Continent,  stung  with  a  sense  of 
defeat,  looked  on  this  heroic  struggle 
with  intense  anxiety,  and  waited  hxH 
the  first  striking  reverse  to  declare 
against  Napoleon. 

.  It  is  a  noble  and  cheering  contem- 
plation for  the  lover  of  England  and 
freedom,  that  this  magnificent  deli^ 
verance  was  first  committed  to  oof 
countrv.  England  had  swept  France 
from  tne  seas,  but  a  new  and  not  hsS 
splendid  success  was  now  to  honour 
her  persevering  fidelity  and  her  mag- 
nanimous courage.  The  fiashlnga  of 
the  British  sword  threw  light  to  the 
extremities  of  Europe— ^ the  victories  of 
Wellington  revived  the  heart  and  kin- 
dled the  emulation  of  the  fallen  em- 
pires.     -  .  * 

Napoleon  again  aaw  rebellioD  risiBg 
against  his  supremacy ;  and  in  the 
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fidlie^  pride  ttid  Avnkjr  of  hit  flerod 
And  femfsh  tpitit,  pnodaitted^  more 
tn  die  language  of  an  angry  providence 
dum  of  a  man^  the  dowmdl  of  Russia, 
The  eeizore  of  Oldenburg,  in  IBll, 
tor  the  more  complete  extension-of  the 
eontinental  bloclode,  was  the  subject 
of  the  Russian  remonstrance ;  but  the 
true  war  was  between  slavery  and  ty- 
ranny* \ 

Russia  now  ta|4dly  prepared  for  a 
eonteft  which  was  to  leave  her  free,  or 
a  waste  of  blood  and  ashes.  Her  ef- 
ibfti  wevfe  proporticmed  to  her  cause. 
Sarlyin  IdlS,  Alexander  had  the  im- 
mense multitude  of  899,000  men  under 
ttrma*  He  Upplied  himself  instantly 
to  revive  the  alliances  with  Sweden 
and  England,  and  Bemadotte  was  en- 
gsged  to  march  with  an  auxiliary  army. 
Thus  secured  on  his  right  flank,  and 
on  the  sea,  his  next  step  was  the  secu- 
rity of  his  left  by  the  peace  of  Bucha-' 
rest  (28th  ef  May)  with  the  Ottoman 
iPcnte.  The  Mold[avian  army  was  thns 
reteaaed,  and  it  marched  on  Lithuania, 
to  fbrm  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
cmpirew 

The  preparations  of  France  were  on 
a  still  mtfre  overwhelming  scale.  Na- 
poleon was  the  despot  of  a  territory  of 
d^jbtv  millions  of  men ;  and  he  com- 
ttanclbd  the  whole  disposable  force  of 
die  West  to  move.  On  the  25th  of 
June  181S,  he  entered  the  Russian 
territory,  and  proclaimed,  in  the  lofty 
tone  of  an  arbiter  of  nations,  '^  Fatality 
hurries  on  the  Russians-^let  die  des- 
tinies be  accomplished." 

Hie  events  of  this  stupendous  cdm- 
psdgn  are  still  too  strongly  before  the 
general  recollection  to  be  detailed.  But 
it  is  to  the  honour  of  Alexander,  that 
his  resolution  was  token  with  manly 
wisdom^  and  sustained  with  unshaken 
firmness.  His  words,  in  even  the  most 
disastrous  hour  of  the  war^  were, 
'*  Should  St  Petersburg  be  taken,  I 
Will  retire  into  Siberia,  and  I  will  there 
resnme  our  ancient  customs ;  and,  like 
oar  hmg-bearded  ancestors,  will  return 
anew  to  conquer  the  £mpire." 

The  Russian  system  was,  to  draw 
Kapdeon  into  the  heart  of  Russia,  and 
there  crush  him.  The  whole  Russian 
line  akmly  retired  aa  the  enemy  ad- 
vanced, partially  fighting,  but  stul  pe- 
tietnutng  deeper  into  the  fktal  centre 
of  the  limd.  On  Napoleon's  arrival  at 
Witepdc,  his  first  intention  was  to 
htve  baited  for  the  winter,  and  reuni- 
ting his  army,  and  settling  Poland,  to 
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hate  advanced  in  the  sprhig.  But  his 
native  rashness,  and  it  is  Said  the  ad- 
vice of  Ney,  the  most  headlong  of  his 
generals,  uiged  him  forward.  Every 
Step  now  led  him  nearer  to  his  ruin. 
Napoleon  first  came  in  sight  of  the 
whole  Russian  force,  commanded  by 
BagratiOn  and  Barclay  de  Tolly,  on 
the  16th  of  August,  in  front  of  Smo^ 
lensko.  The  French  Were  eager  for 
the  battle  which  was  to  relieve  them 
from  the  fktigues  of  a  campaign  already 
striking  them  with  ominous  awe.  But 
the  Russians  had  halted  only  to  ^ve 
time  to  the  inhabitants  to  retire.  The 
whole  army  was  put  suddenly  in 
march,  and  the  conquest  of  the  French 
was  the  smokiog  ruins  of  a  decayed* 
frontier  town. 

Now  was  perhaps  the  crisis  of  the 
expedition.  From  Smolensko  the  road 
divided  to  Moscow  and  to  St  Peters^ 
burg.  The  distance  and  the  difficulties 
of  both  were  nearlv  equal.  If  the  latter 
had  been  chosen,  tne  ^eat  catastrophe 
which  left  the  French  army  naked  at 
the  moment  when  they  Mt  themselves 
secure  of  winter  auarters,  could  not 
have  been  accomplished.  St  Peter»- 
buig  coold  not  have  been  burned  Uke 
Moscow ;  and  the  fates  of  the  irar 
might  have  been  changed.  But  if  theri 
ever- was  a  destiny  hanging  over  the 
progress  of  ambition,  to  confound  the 
wisdom  of  tiie  wise,  and  disclose  to  the 
world  the  Sure  judgement  that  fall* 
upon  national  crime,  it  was  that  which 
clouded  the  French  councils  at  Smo* 
lensko.  In  contradiction  to  his  eM 
tactique,  almost  his  established  maxim 
Of  invasion,  to  strike  at  the  Seat  of 
government.  Napoleon  gave  the  wotrd 
for  Moscow. 

The  Russian  bravery,  offended  by 
perpetual  retreat,  insisted-  on  battle, 
kutusofi^took  the  command,  and  the 
battie  of  Borodino,  or  the  Moskwa, 
was  fought  on  the  7th  of  September: 
This  great  conflict  answered  no  pur-* 
pose  but  the  conviction,  that  the  Rus- 
sians had  retained  their  original  valour, 
and  that  the  French  were  still  their 
masters  in  manoeuvre.  The  loss  on 
both  sides  was  equal.  The  enormdu 
number  of  nearly  100,000  men,  killed 
or  wounded,  covered  the  wilderness, 
among  those  the  French  had  fortV-^ 
three  genarah.  The  Russians  lost  tue 
noble  and  gallant  prince  Bagratbn. 
The  result  of  this  memorable  encoun- 
ter was  singular.  The  Russians  had  the 
honour  of  keeping  the  field,  but  it  was 
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to  retreat  kk  the  night,  and  abandon 
Moscow ;  th6  Fren(£  retreated,  but  it 
was  to  return,  and  make  themselves 
masters  of  the  great  prize,  the  ancient 


Russia.  [I4CF^i 

i\ie  wrath  of  the  desert.  From  Moa«. 
cow  to  the  Beresina^  I5Q,000  m&k  had 
fallen.  In  the  Beresina  20,000  perish* 
ed :  and  18,000  were  taken  prisoners. 


dty  of  the  Czars.  On  the  14th  of  with  all  the  plunder  of  Russia  en  its 
September,  the  advanced  guard  enter-  edge;  Of  450,000  trodps,  in  the  hi^« 
ed  Moscow.  But  Napoleon  had  scarce-  '  est  condition  of  discipline  and  equip* 


It  reached  the  Kremlin,  when  he  saw 
the  city  in  a  blaze.  There  is  no  in- 
stance in  history  of  so  complete  a  to- 
luntary  destruction.  Of  3000  stone 
houses,  there  remained  only  525.  Of 
6900  wooden  houses,  there  remained 
but  1797.  The  loss  of  property  by  the 
Russian  nobles  was  immense ;  but  they 
'vvere  the  first  to  make  this  noble  sa- 
crifice, and  it  saved  their  country. 
The  infatuation  of  Napoleon  seemed 
now  complete.  It  is  even  attempted 
to  be  explained  by  disease.  Duribg 
thirty-five  days  he  lingered  among  the 
ruins,  in  the  vain  prospect  of  negotia- 
tion. But  he  found  Alexander  firm. 
The  wiliness  that  had  baffled  all  the 
diplomacy  of  the  West,  was  now  over- 


ment,  that  had  passed  the  Niemen, 
scarcely  half  a  year  before,  not  quite 
forty  thousand,  loaded  with  disease,, 
in  rags,  disgraced  and  broken-hearted, 
now  reached  that  boundary  of  the 
Russian  pursuit.  In  the  three  pro- 
vinces of  Moscow,  Witepsk,  and  Smo- 
lensko,  the  peasantry  burned  225,000 
corpses ! 

The  ruin  of  the  French  army  was 
total,  and  with  it  must  fall  the  nuli- 
tary  dominion.  Napoleon  fled  to 
Paris,  to  drain  the  final  strength  of 
France,  a  country  which  was  still  to 
be  punished  by  the  last  terrible  inflic** 
tion  of  ^ar,  fed  out  of  its  own  bowels. 
Her  continental  supremacy  was  gone. 
On  the  30th  of  December,  General 


conrte  by  the  boldness  and  energy  of    Yorck,  commanding  the  Prussian  ar- 


men  whom  he  had  despised  as  barba- 
rians. It  was  at  lecfg^h  declared  to 
him,  that  Alexander  had  sworn, ''  as 
a  sovereign  and  as  a  man,  never  to 
make  peace  while  his  empire  was 
stained  by  the  presence  of  a  French 
soldier."  Napoleon,  in  his  despera- 
tion, again  tried  to  negotiate,  but  his 
envoy,  Lauriston,  found  before  him, 
the  true  frontier  of  Russia,  the  iron 
line  of  its  army,  and  was  sent  back  to 
tell  his  master,  '^  That  the  campaign 
was  but  banning." 

}t  began  in  terror.    The  first  retro- 
grside  step  of  the  French  was  the  sig- 
nal for  the  pursuit  of  their  avenging 
enemy.    On  the  24th  of  October,  the 
French  rear-guard  left  Moscow,  a  day 
since  suitably  and  piously  commemo- 
rated, by  the  Emperor's  laying  the 
first  stone  of  a  magnificent  churdi  de- 
dicated to  the  "  Redeemer."    From 
this  hour  they  had  to  stri^le  under 
miseries   that    task    all   description. 
Storm,  famine,  disease,  frenzy,  mortal 
fatigue,  followed  them  through  the 
tremendous  length  of  almost  a  thou- 
sand miles.    The  cold  sunk  twenty- 
tlu'ee  degrees  below  zero  !    The  hor- 
rors of  this  warfare  of  nature  against 
them  were  so  dreadful,  that  human 
warfare  became  a  comparative  relief. 
The  fierce  hostility  of  the  Russian 
soldier,  even  the  wild  and  desperate 
pursuit  of  the  Tartar  and  the  Cossack, 
were  often  welcomed  as  an  escape  from 


my,  entered  into  a  conyention  with  the 
Russian  General,  Diebitsch.  This 
precipitated  Murat  behind  the  Vistu-^ 
la ;  Poland  was  rapidly  cleared,  and 
the  Russian  armies^  triumphant  in 
the  most  glorious  cause  that  can  sanc- 
tify war,  and  now  the  elected  cham- 
pions of  the  continent,  looked  from  tiie 
frontiers  of  Grermany  over  that  mag- 
nificent field,  on  which  the  liberties 
of  Western  Europe  were  to  be  fought 
for  and  won. 

Alexander,  with  a  defiance  of  pei:* 
sonal  fatigue  and  peril,  honourable  to 
the  soldier  and  the  sovereign,  hence^ 
forth  shared  the  fortunes  of  nis  troops. 
Prussia,  tortured  and  stung  into  r^ 
sistance  by  the  tyranny  of  tiie  French, 
had  risen  in  arms,  and  made  a  treaty 
with  Russia  on  the  13th  of  March 
18  IS.  A  n^otiation  with  Austria 
was  commenced  by  the  English  go- 
yemment,  and  while  France  seemed 
still  paralysed  by  the  ruin  of  the  cam- 
paign, Germany  saw  with  surprise  and 
gratitude  the  magnificent  phenomenon 
of  a  great  allied  army  traversing  the 
very  neart  of  Napoleon's  conquests. 
In  March,  80,000  Russians  and  60,000 
Prussians  crossed  the  Elbe  between 
Wittemburg  and  Dresden. 

Yet  this  campai^,  beginning  in 
depression,  and  dosing  in  fatal  disas- 
ter, gave  the  most  signal  evidence  of 
Napoleon's  splendid  talents  for  war. 
In  the  twenty  years  that  had  seen 


ftpiO  Jtuisia, 

|)^  in  oammand  of  the  Frendi  ar- 
mies^ he  had  always  stood  upon  the 
vantage  ground*  when  he  first  poured 
down  from  the  Alps^  like  one  of  their 
own  avalanches^  upon  the  Austrians 
in  Italy>  he  had  for  his  support  the 
whole  resistless  and  frenzied  strength 
of  the  French  Revolution ;  to  resist 
him  he  had  hut  the  harassed  and  scat- 
tered armies  of  a  foreign  power  in  the 
inidstvOf  a  discontented  and  revolu- 
tionary people.  Under  the  foot  of  the 
Austrian  soldier  the  ground  was  a 
morass^  every  step  was  insecurity,  un- 
til at  last  the  whole  successive  arma- 
ments of  Austria  gradually  sank  and 
were  ahsorhed.  When  he  assailed 
Germany,  he  plunged  with  fierce  and 
characteristic  confidence  into  the  midst 
of  powers  long  incapable  of  sincere 
combination.  He  found  jealousy, 
where  nothing  but  mUtua]  and  gene- 
rous reliance  could  have  saved  Uie 
Continent,  coldness  for  zeal,  and  secret, 
dishonourable  cupidity,  in  place  of 
manly  seli^-denial,  and  royal  sacrifice. 
He  was  at  the  head  of  a  force  against 
which  the  armies  of  any  single  power 
must  be  dissolved,  hke  clouds  against 
a  mountain  range,  and  he  found  them 
all  angle,  or  united  but  by  a  nominal 
bond.  He  penetrated  between  those 
unwieldy  and  ill-connected  bodies  with 
fearless  facility.  He  overwhelmed 
them  with  a  tide  of  military  power 
that  cut  off  all  refuge.  He  tore  his 
way  through  those  ancient  and  crum- 
bling governments^  like  a  cannon- 
ball. 

But  in  all  this,  he  had  behind  him 
France,  full  of  fiery  enthusiasm,  elated 
with  secure  triumph,  revelling  in  sud- 
den plunder,  and  mad  with  ambition 
of  universal  conquest.  The  whole 
eountry  one  immense  magazine  of  the 
materials  of  hostility :  Every  man  a 
soldier,  and  every  foot  of  the  soil 
teeming  with  combustion.  At  the  head 
of  such  a  nation,  he  went  forward  to 
battle  as  to  victory,  the  presiding  ge- 
nius of  war. 

*  But  all  was  now  changed.  France 
was  exhausted.  Her  renowned  le- 
gions had  perished  in  the  desert ;  and 
what  was  more  ominous,  her  fiery  spi- 
rit was  laid.  The  enthusiasm  of  the 
Revolution  had  hitherto  borne  up  even 
her  despot,  like  Milton's  Satan,  on  its 
sulphurous  and  burning  blast,  but  it 
had  sunk,  and  he  sank  with  it.  His 
whole  art,  and  the  fearful  exigency  of 
this  empire,  could  raise  but  225fi00 
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tden^  of  whom  one-fourth  wert  the 
dubious  contingent  of  the  vassal  States, 
and  the  remainder  chiefly  recruits 
drained  from  the  workshop  and  the 
cottage.  The  French  finances,  long 
sustained  by  foreign  spoliation,  were 
now  forced  to  contribute  out  of  their 
decaying  funds  the  expenses  of  this 
final  preparation ;  and  Napoleon  was 
at  length  to  hazard  his  crown  and  his 
glory  with  a  bankrupt  treasury,  and  an 
army  that  had  never  seen  a  shot  fired. 
All  was  now  to  be  dependant  on  the 
man  himself;  and  he  showed  powers 
equal  to  this  terrible  yet  magnificent 
responsibility. 

His  activity,  the  great  talent  of  all 
who  are  to  shape  die  fates  of  nations, 
was  in  this  crisis  put  forth  with  pre^ 
eminent  vigour.  He  had  left  his  de- 
feated army  at  Smorgonie  on  the  6th 
of  December  1812.  On  the  Sth  of 
April  1813,  he  was  on  his  road  to 
Saxony,  where  he  had  already  muster- 
ed the  last  army  of  France.  Before 
the  Allies  could  have  known  this,  he 
was  in  the  field — ^he  was  in  order  of 
battle.  On  the  2d  of  May,  he  attack- 
ed them  at  Lutzen,  and  forced  them 
to  retire  after  a  long  and  dubious 
struggle,  in  whicl/  the  Prussians  fought 
with  the  desperation  of  national  ven- 
geance. He  gave  no  iime  to  pause  ; 
and  on  the  21st  of  the  same  month, 
he  renewed  his  attack  at  Bautzen,  and, 
though  with  immense  waste  of  life, 
pushed  the  allies  into  Silesia.  Ger- 
many was  now  open  once  more,  and 
he  grasped  the  whole,  he  seized  at 
once  Hambui^,  Breslau,  and  Dresden. 
Then,  accordnig  to  his  custom,  in  the 
height  of  victory,  he  proposed  an  ar- 
mistice in  Silesia,  preparatory  to  a  con- 
gress  at  Prague,  by  which,  as  of  old, 
e  was  to  secure  less  what  he  had 
won,  than  a  dominant pointfrom  which 
more  extended  conquest  was  to  lie  be- 
fore his  eye. 

But  here  his  fortunes  turned.  Aus- 
tria was  the  grand  point  of  negotia- 
tion. Her  armies  being  withorawn 
from  the  war,  had  resumed  their  an- 
cient strength,  and  on  whichever  side 
they  fought,  they  must  turn  the  scale. 
Large  concessions  were  offered  to  Na- 
poleon as  the  son-in-law  of  the  Empe-  . 
ror.  But  his  eyes  were  dazzled  by 
recent  victory,  and  he  was  to  be  Un- 
done. He  rejected  them  with  disdain. 
On  the  10th  of  July,  Austria  wgned 
the  treaty  with  the  Allies.  The  news 
was  received  by  the  Austrian  armies 
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wi^  a  gcnerai  acclamation.  The  time 
was  come  to  wipe  ofFthe  diegraoe  of  Ulm 
and  Au8terlitz.  The  war  now  assumed 
a  ^ape  of  vastness  and  grandeur  unex* 
ampJed  in  the  annals  of  hostility.  It 
was  no  longer  army  against  army^  but 
a  great  conflux  of  nations^  roused  by 
the  loftiest  and  the  most  universal  im- 
pulses of  our  nature  against  the  power 
of  tyranny.  I^e  philosopher  came 
from  his  study,  the  student  from  his 
college,  the  peasant  followed  his  lot'd, 
and  aU  poured  into  the  field  to  fight 
the  great  battle  of  civilization.  The 
splendour  of  this  illustrious  arma- 
ment of  Europe  was  as  unrivalled  as 
its  spirit.   Its  Kings  came  at  the  head 


Russia*  [^^^V^ 

laid  the  first  feuiidatiloDB  of  that  bo«t 
notir  which  helongs  to  the  mencMiry  o£ 
great  public  services.  He  was  unwea^ 
Tied  in  the  general  cause.  He  esfonA 
himself  to  the  common  caaaalties  oti 
soldiership  with  manly  gaUantry*  He 
even  submitted  to  the  severer  trial  of 
humbling  his  pride  as  a  monarch,  an4 
at  the  head. of  a  conquering  army,  td 
the  capricious  punctilios  of  the  aoUed 
sovereigns.  He  sufiered  hia  tro(»s  to 
be  commanded  by  the  Prussian,  Swe* 
dish,  and  Austrian  generals*  He  pui 
the  command  in  chief  of  the  whblo 
allied  force  into  the  hands  of  Sehwam 
tzenberg,  the  Austrian  Field-Mar-* 
shal,  and  deigned  to  follow  him  a» 


of  their  people.    Every  sovereign  of    scarcely  more  thap  a  spectator.    Bui 


the  Continent  was  in  the  field.  Rus- 
sia, Austria,  Prussia,  Sweden,  the 
princes  of  all  the  minor  States,  led  on 
their  troops,  sword  in  hand.  At  the 
head  of  all  was  Alexander. 


even  in  this  temporary  submission,  bin 
presence  was  of  the  most  indispensahle 
importance.  His  high  authority, which 
relieved  the  generals  of  all  indecision : 
his  presence  with  the  troops,  cheere4 


Napoleon  was  now  on  the  eve  of    by  liis  sharing  their  chances,  and  by 


ruin.  He  was  suddenly  encircled  with 
a  circle  of  fire,  that  hourly  drew  closer 
round  him.  Defeat  came  first  rolling 
hajck  on  him  from  Silesia,  where  Mac- 
donald  had  been  crushed  by  Blucher 
and  his  Prussians.  A  brilliant  march 
pf  the  allies  on  Dresden  forced  him  to 


the  consciousness  that  their  gallantry, 
would  be  seen  by  the  great  distributoi^ 
of  praise  and  honours ;  his  readiness 
of  application  as  a  settler  of  accidental 
discontents,  and  his  generous  aj»d  un«» 
questionable  zeal  acting  with  a.  nohte 
contagion  on  the  multitude  of  aave^ 


its  defence,  and  the  manoeuvre,  though,    reigns  and  chieftains  of  whom  he  wa9 


repelled,  and  costing  the  life  of  Mo- 
reau,  wounded  in  the  battle  of  the  27  th 
of  August  by  Alexander's  side,  broke 
upall  Napoleon's  plan  of  the  campaign. 
To  take  advantage  of  the  positions  of  the 
north  of  Germany  was  now  hopeless.' 
He  must  retreat,  and  retreat  by  the 
route  all  but  dictated  by  the  enemy. 
He  retteat^d  on  I^ipzig,  and  in  its. 


the  mightiest,  made  Alexander  th^ 
true  leader  of  this  most  superb  an4 
colossal  of  all  wars. 

He  is  now  where  no  fiattery  cai^ 
reach  him ;  and  tributes  Mke  this  are- 
but  justice.  Let  it  be  inscribed  on  hiq 
tomb,  THAT  HE  Was  a  king  who  haiq^ 
A  GaAND  nuTT  to  do,  and  by  whom 

IT  WAS  GSANDLY  DONE  !    ThlS  is  hut 


front  fought  a  battle  worthy,  from  Its.    truth  ;  yet  what  can  panegyric  say 
obstinacy,    its    magnitude,    and    its     more? 


slaughter,  to  be  the  final  battle  of 
French  supremacy.  It  lasted  three 
days.  Napoleon  was  driven  into  Leip- 
zig, and  even  condescended  to  nego- 
tiate for  his  retreat.  This  was  haugh- 
tily refused.  The  city  was  taken  by 
storm,  the  French  rear-guard  cut  on, 
and  Napoleon  driven  with  the  rem- 
nants ot  his  broken  power  headlong 
over  the  Rhine.  The  19th  of  Oc- 
tober, the  final  day  of  this  deliverance, 
is  kept,  and  will  long  be  kept,  as  a  day 
of  religious  festival  in  Germany.  On 
the  30th  of  October,  the  last  French- 
man had  cleared  the  land ;  and  France, 
already  thunderstruck  with  remote  de- 
feat, was  henceforth  to  feel  the  storm 
ravaging  her  hosoib. 

During  this  extended  trial  of  men 
and  kingdoms,  the  Russian  Emperor 


The  war  now  hurried  to  a  dose.  Ii\ 
January  1814,  Schwartzenber^  with. 
120,000  men,  crossed  the  Rhme  he<% 
tween  Bale  and  Schoffbausen.  Bliu 
cher  led  over  the  Silesian  armybet ween 
Manheim  and  Coblentz.  They  founcl 
the  country  desolate.  Their  troopa 
spread  loosely  over  Champagne,  and| 
captured  city  after  dty  wita  easy  suc- 
cess. A  treaty  between  England^ 
Russia,  and  Prussii^  hy  which  they 
agreed  to  keep  up  a  combined  army 
until  a  peace,  was  signed  at  ChaumoiK 
on  the  1 4th  of  Febraary.  Terms  wero 
once  more  ofiered  to  Napoleon  at  Cba*« 
tillon.  A  fortunate  repulse  of  an  at* 
lied  detachment'  elated  Napoleon  into 
the  frenzy  of  r^eetin^  his  last  chaoot 
of  sovereignty.  The  allies  suddenl)!^ 
turned  from  him,  and  Qiatched  upon 


1«W«3  Russia.  iM 

Pttis.    On  th»  n^moraUe  30th  of  pixhUfieje.    The  i:etar9-of  Nasokoii  ^ 

MHrdi>  1 50^000 menattacked  the sub^  from  £lDa-*-the  war  with  th»  iUliesh*- 

lurbfly  .and  in  the  evening  the  capitula*  and  that  most  glorions  and  dedsive 

tion  was  sign^^  by  Mannont.   Nap(K  battle  in  which  England  snatched  the 

leon^  recovered  from  hia  delirium  of  unshared  laurel  nom  the   laroW  ai . 

suooess^  was  at  that  moment  upon  their  France,  and  at  a  single  blow  deft  the 

heels.  At  seven  o'clock  he  had  reached  crown  of  th^  revolutionary  enpfiie- 

the  heights  of  ViUejuif ;  but  the  can«  finally  and  fat  ever, 

nonade  had  ceased.  An  oflScer  reached  .The  Consress  of  Vienna  had  beea. 

him  with  the  appalling  intelligence  opened  on  the  3d  of  the  preceding  Nik 

tWPsris  had  surrender^  but  an  nour  vember ;  and  by  it  Alexander  waa  xe^ 

and  a  half  before !  After  a  moment  of  cognized  King  of  Poland.    But  tfaia 

astonishment  and  inward  struggle,  he  most  remarkable  transaction  of  this, 

gave  the  word  ^'  for  Fontainbleau."  period,  was  the  formation  of  tUe  Hohr 

On  the  3lst  of  Marqh,  Alexander,  Alliance.    The  document  on  whidn^ 

at  the  head  of  the  allied  armies,  made  this  extraordlDary  league  was  founded^ 

his  triumphal  entry  into  Paris.    On  is  but  little  known ;  and  as  it  has  been, 

the  3d  of  May,  Louis  was  restored  ;  the  subject  of  much  dispute,  and  may 

and  the  seal  was  set  upon  the  hopes  of  long  influence  the  polity  of  die  greater 

Napoleon.                     '  States,  it  is  here  given  entire  :-^ 

AH  that  follows  is  still  before  the 

**  In  the  name  of  the  most  holy  and  indivisible  Trinity— Their  Majesties  the  "Brnmi 
peror  of  Austria,  the  King  of  Prussia*  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  having,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  events  which  have  marked  the  course  of  the  last  three  years  bi 
Europe,  and  especially  of  the  blessings  it  hath  pleased  Divine  Providence  ta  showar 
down  upon  those  states,  which  place  their  confidence  and  their  hope  on  it  atona^ 
solemnly  declare  that  the  present  act  has  no  other  object  than  to  publish  in  the  teft 
of  the  whole  world  their  fixed  resolution,,  both  in  the  administration  oC  Aeiv  respe9« 
tive  states^  and  in  theur  political  relations  with  every  other  government,  to  tslw  fit 
their  sole  guide  the  precepts  of  that  holy  religion,-»4iamely,  the  precepts  of  ju4(tM% 
Christian  charity,  and  peace,  which,  far  from  being  applicable  only  to  pnvat^i  099^ 
cerns,  must  have  an  immediate  influence  on  the  councils  of  princ^Si  SMl4  gy Jdg  nU 
their  steps,  as  being  the  only  means  of  consolidating  human  institutions,  and  remedy- 
ing their  imperfections.  In  consequence,  their  Majesties  have  agreed  to  the  follow- 
ing articles  :«- 

*'  Article  I.— Conformably  to  the  words  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  command 
all  men  to  consider  each  other  as  brethren,  the  three  contractmg  monarchs  will  re- 
main united  by  the  bonds  of  a  true  and  indissoluble  fraternity ;  and  considering  each 
other  as  fellow-countrymen,  they  will  on  all  occasions,  and  in  all  places,  lend  each 
other  aid  and  assistance ;  and  regarding  themselves  towards  their  subjects  and  ar- 
mies as  fathers  of  fomilies,  they  will  lead  them  in  the  same  spirit  of  fraternity  with 
which  they  are  animated,  to  protect  religion,  peace^  and  justice. 

**  Art.  II.— In  consequence,  the  sole  principle  in  force,  whether  between  the 
said  Governments  or  between  their  subjects,  shall  be  that  of  doing  each  other  reci- 
procal service,  and  of  testifying  by  unalterable  good-will,  the  mutual  affection  with 
which  they  ought  to  be  animated ;  to  consider  themselves  as  members  of  one  and 
the  same  Christian  nation.  The  three  allied  Princes^  lookmg  on  themselves  as 
merely  delegated  by  Providence  to  govern  three  branches  of  one  family,  namely, 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  thus  confessing  that  the  Christian  nation,  of  whidi 
they  and  their  people  form  a  part,  has  in  reali^  no  other  sovereign  than  Him,  to 
whom  alone  all  power  really  belongs  because  in  Him  alone  are  found  all  the  trea- 
sures of  love,  knowledge,  and  infinite  wisdom,— that  is  to  say  God,  our  Divine  Sa- 
viour, the  Word  of  the  Most  High,— the  Word  of  Lif^ ! 

"  Their  Majesties  consequently  recommend  to  their  people,  with  the  most  tender 
solicitude,  as  the  sole  means  of  enjoying  that  peace  whidi  arises  from  a  good  coo- 
science,  and  which  alone  is  durable,  to  strengthen  themselves  every  day  more  and 
more  in  the  principles  tfid  exercises  of  the  duties  whidi  our  Divine  Saviour  baa 
taught  to  mankind. 

**  Art.  II L— All  the  princes^  who  shall  choose  solemnly  to  avow  the  sacred 
principles  which  have  dictated  the  present  act,  and  shall  acknowledge  how  important 
it  is  for  the  happiness  of  nations^  that  those  truths  should  henceforth  exercise  over 
the  destinies  of  mankind  all  the  influence  which  belongs  to  them,  will  be  received 
with  equal  ardour  and  affection  into  this  Holy  Alliancs. 
'*  Done  in  triplicate,  and  signed  at  Puis,  the  year  of  Gracc^  1815.    Sept,  14lli. 

♦«  (L.  &)  Vrancis. 
•*(L.  S.)  Frederick  William. 


'  llie  noeiU  dealfa  of  this  distiDgiiisli- 
ed  sovereign  is  at  lengthy  after  a  crowd 
of  ooi^ectares  of  poison  and  oonspi* 
tBCv,  attributed  to  its  right  cause,  ^e 
haa  spent  the  autumn  in  travelling 
about  the  sea-shore  of  the  Crimea,  a 
region  of  romantic  beauty,  and  then  in 
its  loveliest  season.  In  November, 
lading  with  General  Woronzoff,  tfie 
Govemdr  of  the  Crimea,  in  the  neigh- 
boinrhood  of  his  country-seat,  the  Em- 
peror, always  a  lover  of  nature,  was 
so  much  struck  with  the  landso^e,  as 
to  utter  these  words :  '^  If  I  should 
one  day  retire  ttom  the  cares  of  go?- 
vemmeut,  I  should  wish  to  pass  mv 
old  age  in  this  spot."  Filled  witn 
feelings  to  which  wis  thoUght  proba- 
bly gave  rise,  he  rode  up  to  a  monas- 
tery within  view,  and  alone  entered 
the  church  to  pray.  He  remained  up- 
wards of  an  hour  in  this  sacred  offer* 
ing.  "This  hour  was  the  signal  of  his 
death.  The  chill  of  the  damp  church 
had  struck  into  him.  On  his  return, 
he  complained  of  cold  and  exhaus- 
Iton ;  but,  in  his  habitual  dependence 
^%m  the  strength  of  his  constitution,  he 
veliised  medical  assistance.  A  low 
fever  hung  upon  him  for  a  fortnight. 
It  now  beoune  hazardous.    Medicine 


Russia.  [[April, 

was  admiaistered;  but,  after  five  days 
of  stru^e,  this  mild,  generous,  and 
high-mmded  man  was  no  more !  He 
died  on  the  morning  of  the  first  of 
December.  His  last  words  were  cha- 
racteristic at  once  of  the  quiet  of  his 
mind  and  his  susceptibility  to  nature. 
He  had  ordered  tne  curtains  to  be 
drawn  aside  that  he  might  have  a  last 
lode  of  the  sun.  It  was  a  fine  morn- 
ing. He  threw  up  his  eyes,  and  ex- 
claiming, **  Ah,  le  beau  jour  /"  dropped 
back  on  his  pillow,  and  expired ! 

Whatever  piay  be  the  destinies  of 
Russia,  whether  she  is  to  be  torn  by 
intestine  feuds,  or  to  retain  her  rank 
at  the  head  of  the  Continent,  it  wiU 
not  be  denied  that  it  was  Alexander 
who  placed  her  in  that  supremacy. 
The  policy  of  her  former  sovereigns, 
the  casualties  of  the  neighbour  states, 
the  natural  progress  of  a  young  nation 
suddeniv  come  to  its  inheritance  of 
civilization,  might  have  prepared  Rus- 
sia for  the  eminence  to  which  she  has 
risen.  But  to  the  fortune  or  the  merit 
of  the  late  Emperor  was  consigned  the 
honour  of  fixii^  her  in  her  European 
throne.  Whoever  had  put  the  sword 
into  the  hands  of  Russia,  she  owes  her 
sceptre  to  Alexander. 


TO  A  WOOD-PIGEON. 

Have  I  scared  thee  from  thy  bough. 
Tenant  of  the  lonely  wild, 
Where,  from  human  face  exiled, 
'Tis  thine  the  sky  to  plough ; 
Hearing  but  the  waihng  breeze. 
Or  the  cataract's  sullen  roaring, 
Where,  'mid  clumps  of  ancient  trees. 
O'er  its  rocks  the  stream  is'pouring  ?-« 
Up  on  ready  wing  thou  rushest 
To  the  gloom  of  woods  profound. 
And  through  silent  ether  brushest 
With  a  whirring  sound. 

Ring-dove  beauteous !  is  the  face 
Of  man  so  hateful,  that  his  sight 
Startles  thee  in  wild  affiight. 
From  beachen  resting-place  ?— 
Time  was  once,  when  sacrifice. 
Served  by  blue-eyed  Druids  hoary. 
Smoked  oeneath  the  woodland  skiei 
O'er  their  human  victims  gory  ; 
And  time  hath  been,  when  v^ed  Religion 
Bade  the  calm-brow'd  Hermit  roam^ 
Seeking,  with  the  lark  and  pigeon. 
Guilt-untroubled  home. 

Truly  'twas  an  erring  choice— 
If  (as  Reason  says)  be  given 
Earth,  preparative  for  Heaven^ 
And  calm,  unclouded  joys. 


* 
>. 


Nobler  far  'tis  jure  to  brave 
Every  barrier  which  retards  us. 
Than,  to  craven  fear  a  slave; 
Flee  the  path  that  Fate  awards  us : 
He,  from  iluty  never-altering, 
,    Who,  with  Faith's  heroic  ken. 
Forward  treads  with  step  unfaltering. 
Is  the  man  of  men ! 

Surely  pleasant  life  is  thine. 
Underneath  the  inning  day ;        . 
Thus,  from  sorrow  far  away, 
'Mid  bowering  groves  to  pine — 
To  pine  with  wild,  luxunous  love, 
Wmle  coos  thy  timid  partner  near  thee  ; 
Flowers  below,  and  boughs  above ; 
And  nought  around  to  fear  thee ; 
While  thy  bill  so  gentlv  carries 
To  thy  ^oung,  from  field  or  wood. 
Seeds,  or  fruits,  or  purple  berries. 
For  their  slender  food. 

In  seqaester'd  haunts  like  thine. 
Where,  in  solitude,  the  trees 
Blossom  to  the  sun  and  breeze, . 

Worth  has  loved  to  shine ;  ' 

And  ardent  Genius  structured  high 
Her  magic  piles  of  bright  invention. 
Achieving  immortality, 
Ahd  sharmg  not  in  Time's  declension 
Glorious  task,  that  nobly  smothers 
.    Earthward  cravings,  power  and  pelf. 
Scorning,  in  proud  zeal  for  others. 
Every  mought  of  self. 

Time  was  once,  when  Man,  like  thee 

In  the  forest  made  his  home. 

Near  the  river's  yellow  foam. 

Beneath  the  spreading  tree. 

Cities  then  were  not ; — ^he  dwelt 

In  the  cavern's  twilight  chamber  ; 

And  in  adoration  knelt. 

When  the  mom  with  clouds  of  amber. 

Or  the  wild  birds  singing  round  him. 

Bade  him  to  the  chase  afise ; 

Then,  with  quiver'd  shafts  he  bound  him 

'Neath  the  opal  skies. 

Rapidly  thou  wing'st  away— 
I  saw  uiee  now,  a  tiny  spot- 
Again — and  no><r  I  see  thee  not^ 
Nought  save  the  skies  of  day. — 
The  Psalmist  once  his  prayer  addrescVl — 
**  Dove,  could  I  thy  pinions  borrow. 
My  soul  would  flee,  and  be  at  rest. 
Far  from  Earth's  oppressing  sorrow  !"-— 
Alas !  we  turn  to  brave  the  billows 
Of  the  world's  tempestuous  sway. 
Where  Life's  stream,  beneath  Care's  willows. 
Murmurs  night  and  day  ! 

A. 


4<^ 


Letter  from  Ltmdon. 


CApIl, 


lEtTEft  FROM  LONDON. 


Wb  are  all  in  a  great  bustle^  in  town 
here  stilly  Foreign  and  domestic^  fresh 
noYelties  are  coming  out  every  day« 
There's  a  new  plot  from  Russia^  for 
Uie  *^  Chronicle^"  arrives  regularly 
every  morning ;  and  a  story  of  another 
Jew  cutting  his  throat  on  the  Stock 
Exchange^  gives  interest  to  the  '^  iSn- 
vdOer"  every  afternoon.  Then  the 
liankers  have  been  failing ;  and  the 
elephant  is  dead ;  and  the  lulk- weavers 
^are  aJl  going  to  the  work-house  ;  and 
Mr  Coooett  is  going  to  save  the  nation 
by  coming  into  Parliament.  People 
1^  ahogeuier  so  busy^  that  there  were 
two  men  han^  at  the  Old-Bailey  last 
Friday  mormng>  and  not  above  half 
the  usual  number  of  seats  were  let  by 
the  shopkeepers  opposite^  to  witness 
the  execution. 

Parliamentary  affairs,  since  the 
opening  of  thesession^  important,  but 
somethmg  dull.  {lume's  joke^^the 
calculation  how  long  the  half-pay  ^of- 
ficers would  live,  and  Hmiting  uiose 
of  sixty  to  two  years— was  rather 
pleasant.  People  said  abroad,  that  he 
counted  as  if  he  were  still  their  physi- 
dan.  The  other  idea,  of  easing  the 
burthens  of  the  country  by  taking  fifty 
per  cent  off  ministers'  salaries,,  was 
Iftughable,  though  not  new ;  but  Mr 
Hastings  Davies,  on  ihe  economy  of 
disbanmng  the  regular  troops,  and 
raising  new  battalions  of  militia  in- 
stead, was  clever  and  soldierlike-^I 
undmtand  this  gentleman  was  once 
in  the  army ;  it  seems  a  pity  that  he 
/  did  not  continue* 

Chiefly  busy,  however,  in  both 
houses,  on  the  subject  of  the  currency 
—A  question  of  which  I  know  nothii^, 
in  common,  I  suspect,  with  nineteen 
out  of  twenty  who  discuss  it.  I  cannot 
discover,  nor  ever  could — so  there's  no 
use  in  mincing  the  matter — ^what  prin- 
dploit  should  fix  the  quantity  of  drcu- 
lating  medium  (paper  or  gold)  whidi 
a  given  country,  tor  its  advantage, 
ought  to  possess — ^nor,  predsdy,  where 
the  line  should  be  drawn  between  the 
use  of  a  metallic  cun^cy,  and  a  tra* 
ding  upon  credit.  For  the  ^  national 
distress,"  however— which,  by  the 
way,  is  not  quite ''  national  "^-4)^1180 
Tom  gains  what  Jack  loses — and  a 
great  many  pe(^e  sit  very  snug  and 
^uiet  in  the  midst  of  the  tumults— -the 


'^distress,"  ol:  the  greater  part  of  it,  is 
a  fiar  more  inteliigible  question ;  iod 
nothing  strikes  me  as  more  ridiculous 
than  to  hear  men  Uaming  the  mea- 
sures of  Government,  for  that  ruin 
which  is  the  legitimate  result  of  their 
own  extravagance  or  blind  cupidity  ! 
If  people  will  insist  upon  making  great 
fortunes  in  ksstime  than  their  fathers 
took  to  lay  the  foundations  of  small 
ones-^those  who  are  established  in 
trade  undertake  birsiniess  to  fifty  times 
the  amount  of  thdr  capital — and  those 
who  should  still  be  agents,  start  up.  as 
pnndpals,  and  speculate  to  vast  extents 
without  any  capital  at  all — ^if  people 
will  act  in  this  way,  they  are  not  tra- 
ders—they are  gamesters;  and  even 
gamesters  constantly  of  the  least  cre- 
ditable description  J-— gamesters  with- 
out money-^-who  have  nothing  for  it 
but  *^  the  Basket"  in  case  of  loss. 
What  right  have  I  to  enter  upon  a 
hazardous  commercial  undertaking, 
without  some  wwer  to  pay  the  da- 
mage, in  case  tnat  undertaking  fails, 
more  than  a  man  has  to  set  me  a  hun- 
dred pounds  upon  a  game  at  billiards, 
or  a  horse  race,  who  has  not  fifty 
shfilingB  in  his  pocket  to  pay  me  if  lie 
loses  ?  If  I  take  this  course  and  win, 
how  haye  I  givwu  richer  than  my 
neighbours  ?-A)nly  by  taking  a  con- 
traband rifilc,  which  would  have  been 
fraud  if  I  had  failed-^cupyihg 
ground  which  was  <^en — ^why  ? — ^be- 
cause, for  the  common  advantage,  it 
had  been  agreed  that  all  should  abstain 
from  occupying  it.  But  that  I  should 
win  at  sudi  a  game,  in  die  long  run, 
is  impossible;  because  my  game  is 
known  /  and,  the  moment  it  appears 
to  be  Mocessful,  others  fall  into  it  as 
well  as  myself.  Excess  of  competitibn 
thai  produces  an  excess  of  supply. 
People  who  wHl  sell,  may  always  nnd 
buyers  and  consumers ;  so  that  foi;  a 
time  the  market  seems  to  do  more 
business  than  ev^.  By  and  by  comes 
the  day  for  payment ;  there  is  no  pay- 
ment, and  one  man's  defidency  ahso- 
kitely  becomes  an  excuse  for  the  stop- 
page of  another.  People  who  intend- 
ed to  make  millions,  have  been  con- 
suming  as  if  they  had  made  millions ; 
forced  sales  bring  the  prices  of  com- 
modities below  the  cost  of  productira ; 
and  this  general  flight  at  enormous 
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profited  tads  In  Vtm  eiittfiig  t^  pro 
Mipore^  of  profit  altogetfiec.  Heteis 
tbe  tecret  of  two^Aircu  of  our  "  na* 
tionli^  ^staresB."        ^ 

.  Turn  from  our  own  woes,  to  weep 
fixr  ■  Aose  of  others— the  Saints  see 
vweetness  in  the  sdling  of  East  India 
sdgar,  and  the  '^  Antioslavery"  people 
ars  upon  us,  tooth  and  nail.  Petitions 
to  Parliament  hang  up  for  signature 
-at  every  chandler's  shop  door,  praying 
tiiat  the  n^roes  in  theWest  Indies  may 
have  advantages  such  as  the  signers 
themselves,  ahout  one  in  six,  possess  ; 
and  ladies  are  gathered  together  at  coun- 
ty meetings— to  the  most  sinful  and  in- 
dlecent  interruption  of  the  making  of 
pigeon-pies— *to  consider  of  the  fitness 
of  chattering  Colonial  Assemblies  into 
reason,  or,  with  the  crack  of  a  fan, 
repealing  you  some  sixteen  or  twenty 
erf  the  Island  statutes.  Denman's  mo- 
tion, upon  the  trial  of  the  insurgent 
slaves,  you  knew  of  ? — Fowell  Buxton 
let  off  a  murderous  harangue  upon  it  J 
besides  two  or  three  more  upon  ped^ 
tions.  Brougham's  general  proposition 
has  been  put  off;  and  will  not  come 
on,  I  understand,  in  the  shape  origin- 
ally infended.  But  the  Jamaica  ques- 
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versalMi  is  about  '*  kflUnff  bvdEm  T 
and  "  Wilbaf orce  fbr  ever  P'— are  ckm 
cumstances  under  which  Mr  Buxton^ 
whose  thn)at  lives  on  this  side  cf  the 
water,  may  fed  no  uneariness;  but 
whliih  miEiv  well  drite  a  colonist  some- 
times to  aesperation,  who  lies  down 
with  his  family  round  him  every 
night,  and  has  no  such  protectioii 
against  them. 

Then  the  quantity  of  perception 
possessed  by  these  people — ^no  one  min^ 
reads  these  insurrection  papers  can 
doubt  it, — as  compared  witn  their  dis- 
position to  do  mischief,  is  at  present 
very  limited.  We  may  teach  tnenr— 
and  we  must  do  so ;  but  we  shall  not 
teach  them  in  a  moment ;  and,  while 
we  hold  the  book  in  one  hand,  it  would 
be  more  than  madness  to  let  go  the 
sword  from  the  other.  The  whole  de- 
tail of  these  trials,  as  taken  f^m  the 
Judges'  notes — upon  which  Mr  Den- 
man  desires  of  Parliament  to  censure 
the  verdict  given — ^is  such  as  would 
bewilder  an  English  jury  completely; 
they  must  find  a  verdict  unsatisfac- 
tory to  themselves,  if  they  found  a 
verdict  at  all.  Almost  all  the  wit- 
nesses are  approvers.    The  whole  of 


tion  was  discussed.  Denman's  veto  of    them  are  slaves.    Many  are  declared. 


eensure  of  course  rejected;  but  the 
main  question  was  discussed,  on  the 
part  of  ministers  generally,  with  equal 
temperance  and  liberality. 

Ix>oked  over  the  papers  printed  be- 
fore the  House  in  the  afiair,  with-con- 
stderable  interest,  which  fully  show 
the  necessity  of  the  executions ;  and, 
moreover,  a  state  of  things  generally 
in  the  islands  which  it  will  be  a  mat- 
te)* of  very  puzzling  nicety  to  deal  with. 
Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that 
the  wh^e  system  of  slave  trial,  as  it 
now  stands,  is  monstrous ;  and  yet, 
looking  merely  to  these  proceedings,  it 
seems  almost  impossible  to  devise  any 


by  their  own  masters,  to  be  thieves 
and  liars — quite  unworthy  of  belief. 
In  one  case,  a  boy  gives  evidence  to 
hang  his  own  father.  There  is  no 
counsel' to  cross-examine  for  the  ac- 
cused, as  the  Attorney-general  observes 
very  justly ;  and  yet  it  is  impossible 
not  to  see  that  tne  very  commonest 
cross-examination  by  counsel  would 
have  put  such  witnesses  (from  their 
sheer  want  of  intellect)  out  of  court 
in  a  moment.  As  the  trial  stands,  you 
see  that  it  is  insufficient.  You  scarcely 
know  whether  the  jargon  of  the  pri- 
soners or  the  witnesses  is  the  most 
monstrous.  You  feel  that  an  English 


form  of  trial  that  could  at  once  be  safe    jury  would  be  inclined  to  say — *'  It  is 


and  satisfactory. 

You  have  a  black  popidation  to  deal 
with,  which  you  count  by  thousands, 
in  a  state  of  ignorance  and  ferocity 
scarcely  imaginable ;  and  this  is  to  bie 
controlled  by  a  handful  of  whites, 
whose  comparative  numbers,  against 
the  thousands,  scarcely  amount  to 
twice  as  many  dozens.  These  despe- 
rate creatures^  who  have  every  interest 
in  destroying  their  masters,  and,  in 
point'of  physical  strength,  are  able  to 
do  it  twenty  times  ovpt — all  their  con- 
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impossible  to  put  men  to  death  upon 
such  evidence."  And  yet  you  see 
clearly  that  the  culprits  intended  mis- 
chief, and  that  it  is  impossible  to  L^af- 
fer  them  to  escape. 

Men  argue  as  though  we  were  in 
Jamaica  as  we  are  in  England — where, 
set  a  whole  014  Bailey  calendar  of 
prisoners  at  liberty,  and  the  conse- 
quence would  be  a  fiea-bite,  even  to 
the  metropolis.  But  look  at  the  pur- 
pose of  tl^iese  savages  in  electing  each 
other  '*  Kings" — "  Governors" — and 
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''M^ors;"  tind  this  is  no  liusibess  of 
forging  a  note^  or  stealing  a  pocket 
handkerchief— see  the  consequence  of 
their  once  finding  that  they  hare  force 
to  execute  it  ?  Look  at  their  hlind  fe- 
rocity, and  still  hlinder  superstition  ! 
Their  drink,  composed  of  human  hlood, 
and  rum,  and  gunpowder.  Their  Obe- 
ahsi,  which  are  to  make  them  invul- 
nerable and  invisible.  The  images  of 
augury — the  salvo  for  perjury,  by  hold- 
ing silver  in  the  mouth — the  wizard 
t^at  catches  musket  balls  in  his  hand 
— ^the  magic  coffin  which  contains  the 
white  man's  hair !  These  things  arise 
out  of  a  state  of  ignorance  and  degra* 
dation  ?  Granted !  Out  of  a  condition 
which  must  be  altered?  Granted 
again !  But,  unless  the  West  Indian 
iuands,  and  the  lives  of  the  white  in^ 
habitants  of  them,  are  to  be  presented 
-^Berved  up  as  an  offering  to  the  ne- 
groes, we  must  know  that  their  state 
and  their  feelings  dre  changed,  before 
we  relax  those  bonds  which,  imder 
this  system,  form  our  only  safety.— 
And  it  is  the  very  perpetual  interfe- 
rence of  such  people  as  the  Saints  that 
compels  the  planter,  in  his  own  de- 
fence, far  from  slackening  the  cord 
which  he  holds,  to  strain  it  constantly 
the  tighter.  What  would  be  the  im- 
mediate result,  as  regarded  the  mere 
personal  comfort  and  advantage  of  a 
regiment  of  soldiers,  if  every  private 
in  it  could  be  persuaded  to-morrow 
that  he  was  a  very  oppressed  and  ill- 
treated  person.^  How  can  any  man 
wonder  that  the  colonists  should  throw 
missionaries  into  the  sea,  when  those 
missionaries  are  the  recognized  and 
appointed  agents  of  a  party,  which  is 
striking  every  hour  against  their  pro- 
perties and  their  lives  }  There  must 
be  a  change ;  but  it  mutt  be  gradual, 
and  it  must  have  regard  to  vested 
rights  and  interests.  Every  minister 
in  the  country  stands  pledged  to  safe 
aiid  steady  amelioration ;  and  the  less 
those  persons  whom  the  colonists  dis- 
like and  distrust  exhibit  themselves 
in  the  affair,  the  better.  But  I  am 
sick  of  cant  and  coxcombry.  If  Mr 
Buxton  and  his  fnends  are  in  such 
haste,  why  do  they  not  buy  all  the 
land  in  a  single  islai^d,  and  missionize 
and  philanthrophize  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, instead  of  meddling  with  the 
properties  of  other  people?  The. ex- 
cellence of  their  colonial  system  being 
demonstrated  in  this  way,  they  would 
not  only  have  all  the  planters  break- 


ing each  other's  necks  io  be  foremoBtr 
in  the  race  of  imitation,  but  would 
probably  realize  considerable  peca* 
niary  profit  (which  is  almost  as  plea* 
sing  a  consideration  as  helping  our 
fellow-creatures)  into  the  bargain. 

Talking  of  colonial  enterprises,  » 
very  odd  one  is  meditated  here — al- 
most too  extraordinary,  you  will  say, 
for  belief;  but  I  can  pledge  myself 
for  the  existence  of  the  project. 

An  Italian  physician,  whose  specu- 
lations upon  the  body  corporal  tally 
singularly  well  with  some  of  those 
which  have  lately  been  struck  out  as 
to  the  bodypolitic,  has  discovered,  that 
all  ailments  and  decays  to  which  the 
human  frame  is  subject,  arise. only 
from  one  cause,  and  may  be  removed 
by  one  remedy.  The  foundation  of 
aU  disease  he  takes  to  lie  in  a  vitiation 
of  the  chyle,  during  the  process  of  its 
concoction,  occasioned  by  the  gradual 
accumulation  of  masses  of  morbid  mat« 
ter  in  the  stomach  and  duodenvm  ;  and 
the  cure  is  to  consist  in  the  expulsion 
of  this  offending  material  by  a  course  of 
purgatives,  to  be  administered  for  forty 
days  without  interruption ;  and  in  a 
proportion,  as  well  as  a  condnuity, 
not  deemed  within  the  endurance  of 
mortal  bowels  by  any  former  practi- 
tioner. 

Now,  the  physic  thus  given  not  only 
cures,  but  renovates.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  his  forty  days,  the  patient 
arises,  not  merely  cured  of  his  particu- 
lar complaint — ^but  absolutely  ground 
young  again — with  a  system  wholly  re-* 
generated.  But  then,  out  of  good  some^ 
times  Cometh  evil.  Being  so  ^*  clean- 
ed out/'  he  ails  no  more— or,  at  least, 
never  again  for  twenty  years;  and 
then,  in  the  meantime,  what  is  to  be- 
come of  the  doctor  ?  It  is  a  kind  of 
practice,  you  see,  that  won't  pay  ;  ^ye 
guineas  ate  got,  and  then  you  get  no 
more.  To  meet  this  difficulty,  the 
doctor  sails  straight  for  the  West  In- 
dies ; .  in  fact,  I  believe  he  is  already 
gone,  where  there  are  always,  as  every- 
body knows,  a  great  number  pf  old 
negroes  in  the  market — ^worn  out,  and 
past  their  work — who  are  to  be  dispo- 
sed of  at  a  cheap  rate.  As  the  mas- 
ters of  these  people  cannot  manumit 
them  without  providingfor  their  main- 
tenance, they  may  be  load  almost  for 
nothing,  and  my  Italian  purchases  all 
that  come,  at  a  cost — say  the  market 
should  rise  upon  him  a  little — of  not 
more  than  three  or  four  pounds  per 
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beftiL  Having  thus  then  secitured  a 
projperiy^in  those  people^  our  projector 
makes  them  his  patients  without  fear. 
He  administers  nis  purgatives^  i^ght 
and  left — Congo  or  Eboe^  Sambo  or 
Quashee — stick  on^  as  they  would  say 
at  .New  York,  for  forty  days.  I  don  t 
know  the  precise  quantity  of  the  doses; 
but  it  is  to  be  at  the  rate^  I  under- 
8tand>  of  from  fifty  to  seventy  results 
per  day,  according  to  the  capabilities, 
or  previous  repletion  of  the  individual. 
Andj  at  the  conclusion  of  this  course^ 
each  negro  being  absolutely  a  new  ne- 
gro—smooth as  an  elephant's  toothy 
slippery  as  an  otter,  and  bright  as 
though  he  had  been  just  polished  all 
over  with  that  favourite  African  cos- 
metic, "  Warren's  Blacking" — he  ab- 
solutely re-sells  the  jumping  creature 
in  this  state  to  his  original  owner,  for 
a  price  of  at  least  not  less  than  fifty  or 
sixty  pounds,  and  from  that  up  ^o  a 
hundred ;  being  a  gain  upon  \m  ori- 
ginal-investment of  from  three  to  four 
thousand  per  cent,  independent  of  the 
invaluable  service  rendered  to  the  cau- 
ses both  of  science  and  humanity ! 

Courses  of  depletion  put  me  in  mind 
to  tell  you — Mr  Hayne's  gim-cracks 
^-Miss  Foote's  Mr  Hayne — are  sell- 
ing, or  sold,  by  auction  at  Phillips's. 
What  a  blessing  it  is,  in  the  economy 
of  human  affairs,  that  money  should 
have  a  natural  instinct  to  gravitate 
from  the  hands  of  those  who  don't 
know  how  to  use  it,  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  do.  There  is  the  *'  dressing- 
case,"  with  the  gold  shaving-pot,  and 
the  penknife  set  with  emeralds  and 
rubies,  that  disencumbered  the  happy 
purchaser — as  we  hear — of  seven  thou- 
fiand  pounds;  and  the  carriage,  by 
•*  Adams  of  the  Haymarket,"  which 
an  old  woman  said  she  supposed  was 
**  made  to  carry  it."  The  general 
«how  is  common-place  enough.  Fur- 
niture gaudy — toys  trifling — and  pic- 
tures good  for  nothing.  But,  among 
the  books,  there  was  one  point  that 
rather  redeems  the  owner's  character 
— a  set,  from  the  very  first  number,  of 
Blackwood's  Magazine.  They  are  so 
much  worn  with  constant  reading, 
that  they  could  hardly  fetch  a  great 
deal ;  and  as  it  must  have  been  a  cruel 
cut  to  the  poor  fellow  to  part  with 
them,  I  hope  some  friend  will  buy 
them  in. 

And  really — this  instance  of  correct 
taste  warms  me  on  Hayne's  behalf- 
one  hears  a  great  deal  said  about  *'  dis- 


sipation" atnQ  "  extiavagaiioe"-— 1  pt^ 
testvthat  /  can  scared^  conoeiTe  a 
greater  instance  of  dismterestedness 
and  public  spirit,  than  a  gentleman's 
defeasing  himself  of  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds — ^his  whole 
earthly  means  I— m  the  course  of  fiye 
or  six  years.  Talk  of  making  spNeeches 
in  Parliament,  or  at  public  meetings— 
I  say,  if  a  man  is  a  patriot,  let  him 
show  it  by  giving  up  what  he  has  got. 
And  really  I  think  it  rather  a  disgrace 
to  the  retail  tradesmen  of  London, 
that  they  have  not  long  since  founded 
some  specific  charity  for  the  relief  of 
such  persons  as  comd  show  lliat  they 
had  possessed,  say  L.4000  a-year^  and 
b^gared  themselves  (unda:  thirty) 
without  speculating  in,  or- attempting 
any  useful  or  profitable  pursuit. 

I  am  quite  sure,  that  a  peculiar 
alms-hous»  for  this  purpose — under 
some  more  imposing  title — ought  to 
be  established  in  England ;  and  that, 
if  it  were  so,  the  example  would  be 
followed  instantly  in  every  other  coun- 
try of  Europe. 

A  bit  of  ground  might  be  granted 
—government,  in  these  liberal  times, 
no  doubt  would  assist — somewhere 
by  Westminster — ^looking  out  upQn 
the  Park ;  and  a  neat  row  of  little 
places  run  up,  in  the  modem  style, 
with  white- washed  fronts  and  French 
windows.  Mr  Calcraft,  perhaps,  might 
draw  the  plan ;  and  Mr  Maberly  would 
furnish  a  hint,  or  occasionally  super- 
intend. A  couple  of  wings  might  be 
appdinted  for  the  reception  of  decayed 
footmen,  who  would  tnus  have  an  op- 
portunity, many  of  them,  of  waiting 
upon' their  old  masters  over  again; 
and  an  hospital  added  behind  for 
bankrupt  tailors— if,  in  these  times, 
any  such  persons  should  be  found. 

I  protest  I  cannot  imagine  any  pro- 
spect more  delightful  to  humanity 
toan  the  little  court-yard  or  garden  in 
front  of  such  an  establishment  as  this 
would  present  in  sununer, — with  all 
the  coat-horses,  and  wig-blocks,  and 
curling-irons,  and  boot-trees,  and  such 
other  appendages  to  spruccness,  as  the 
inmates,  to  their  very  last  hours,  no 
doubt,  would  retain — set  out  to  fresh- 
en all,  and  take  the  air,  and  glory  in 
the  sunshine.  'And  then,  to  oDIcrve 
the  inmates  theraselves-rcach  the  per- 
sonification of  some  peculiar,  though 
now  bygone  fashion — what  a  volume 
of  reference  upon  costume  and  decora- 
tion such  uu  institution  would  always 
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\ml  Oae  lifother  would  dt8  as  the  n^ 
preientatiTe  of  a  particular  shoCftie— 9 
another  he  eminent  as  the  original  in- 
ventor of  a  peculiar  rise  in  the  sleeve 
-v<A  third  would  go  on  from  year  to 
year  marking  some  nice  regulation  as 
to  die  length  of  the  hoot4op— -a  fiaurib 
exhibit  to  the  curious  of  184S  the  pre« 
ciae  arrangement  of  hair  and  whiskers^ 
which  earned  all  in  1821.  As  no  fOr 
reigner>  according  to  my  plan^  should 
he  admissible^  mis  scnool  of  virtu 
would  be  purely  English  ;  and  it 
would  be  worth  ten  times  its  cost — as 
a  new  museum  of  study — to  the  hat* 
ten,friseurs,  and  shoemakers  of  fu<« 
ture'ages. 

To  any  man  who  knows  what  la« 
vend^  water  ia,  I  repeat^  I  can't  con<* 
ceive  a  more  gratifying  spectacle,  than 
it  must  be  to  see  a  party  of  grey-head- 
ed»  but  not  yet  quite  wittiered,  old 
gentlemen,  hovering  about  the  doors, 
or  peering  from  the  windows,  of  such 
an  asylum  as  I  am  speaking  of — a  sort 
of  '<  Refuse  for  the  Dandified,"  as  we 
now  have  it  for  the  De8titute--dre8sed 
in  lavender  trowsers,  pea-green  coats, 
bats  of  an  hundred  humotu*s,  and 
waistcoats  and  cravats  of  more  colours 
thjan  ever  the  flower-garden  boasted^ 
let  alone  the  rainbow — quavering  rem- 
nants of  opera  tunes,  ambling  about 
their  little  inclosure  in  a  dancing  air, 
or  holding  fierce  council  whether  the 
plaited  or  the  folded  shirt  irill  were 
the  most  becoming;  and  obviously 
fearing  no  visitation  on  earth,  of  idl 
the  evils  flesh  is  heir  to,  beyond  a 
tooth-ache,  an  empty  sni^-box,  or  a 
rainy  day  before  dinner ! 

ifo  as  you  like  in  mentioning  this  ; 
but  something  ought  to  be  done  (in 
mere  policy)  that  those  who  devote 
their  Bves  and  fortvnes  to  the  public 
advantage,  should  not  be  left  quite 
unprovided  for.  To  prevent  the  abuse 
o£  the  charity,  no  <me  should  be  ad- 
mitted whose  proo&  of  beggary  were 
not  quite  distinct.  I  think  that  a  cer- 
tificate from  half  the  waiters  in  Bond- 
Street,  that  they  had  lent  the  appli- 
cant money,  which  they  had  no  nope 
of  being  repaid ;  and  from  the  other 
half  that  they  had  refused  to  lend  him 
any,  would  be  sufficient  As  a  light 
and  pleasant  employment,  added  to  a 
provision  of  this  land,  would  not  be 
at  all  ol\jectionabIe,  it  strikes  me  that 
the  '*  Fellows"  would  be  excellently 
well  calculated — and  their  titles  wo\ild 
certainly  recommend  them— to  act  as 
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bo9;-fce(fier8  at  tb&  theatre  They  m 
a  sbockipg  sort  of  p^i^[e-r4ui^  }xnB^ 
for  emh  an  office— whp  "  keep.  tt# 
places"  at  present.  But^  let  the  ^ 
neral  principle  be  once  recognized; 
and  I  engage  myself  to  attend  to  the 
details. 

Talking  of  box-keepers,  naturaUj 
leads  one  4q  think  alH>ut  thpatre^rrr^ 
where  there  ha«i  been  nothing  e^eu 
worth  abusing  with  us  of  l^te.  Coir 
man's  turn-up  with  the  manageni  of 
Coven t- Garden,  turns  out,  contrary  to 
expectation,  to  be  a  hit.  Nothing 
worse  in  the  world,  in  pcHUt  of  judge? 
ment,  than  proving  a  fact,  when.yq9x 
have  got  the  benefit  of  it  %hreadv  upo|^ 
suspicion.  People  thought  really  uia^ 
Colman  had  been  priggish  about 
''  RicheUeu,"  till  Charles  Kembl^ 
brought  it  out  And  theu'—even  pu- 
rified—«uch  a  ^ve  nights'  abomina- 
tion of  nasty,  stupid  stufl*!  The  licen;? 
ser  may  do  all  the  wrong  h^  lik^  for 
the  next  ^ye  years— this  exposition 
has  perfectly  made  him. 

At  Drury-Lane,  '^  Count  Benypw- 
sky"  is  advertised — a  play  whim  if 
regularly  damned  in  a  different  shape 
every  ten  years;  and  yet  there  axe 
dramatic  properties  about  it 

Mathews  b^ins  his  entertainment 
to-morrow  night  Your  old  favour^ 
ite  Terry  lias  been  doing  some  devex 
things — some,  very  clever-— and  get^ 
ting  money — at  his  little  place  in  the 
Strand*  And— oh,  the  blessiug  of 
Cockney  impudence  and  gullibrntyl 
three  actors— Mr  Sapio,  and  Mr  Pear-f 
man,  and  Mr  WaDaek — ^have  be^ 
made  bankrupts — ^'  national  distress  i" 
^for  forty  thousand  pounds  I 

In  the  literary  world,  not  a  great 
deal  that  is  valuable*  And  complaints 
of  a  stagnation  in  the  book  trade,  whicb 
seem  to  me  to  be  all  nonsense.  I  am 
always  rather  glad  myself,  of  any  call 
whicn  carries  trash  to  the  trunk-mA- 
.  kers ;  and  first-rate  books,  like  first- 
rate  horses,  wiU  always  fetch  their 
price. 

Read  Brambletye  House ;  I  thought 
it  a  curious  example  of  the  pecuuar 
talent  of  the  author.  You  would  say 
that  the  writer  has  taken  up  half-a- 
dozen  of  the  Waverley  novels— one  or 
two  volumes  of  Washington  Irving-r 
Pepys  and  Evelyn's  Memoirs — Defoe's 
History — and  Wils(m's  City  of  the 
Plague — and  pillaged  and  imitated 
away,  right  and  left,  without  ever 
dreaming  to  add  a  fancy  of  his  own. 


niM  ianotdft  origldai  Aoa|dit  firdm 
the  ti^ginniBg  of  tbe  book  to  tbcr  ead ; 
and  ydft  U  U  not  dulL  The  chanacten 
are  all  imitated — and  servilely,  fhe 
incidentd  are  those  of  an  harlequinade. 
The.fiituatians  are  weak  and  ineffe&i 
tjve ;  the  wit  below  par ;  the  comnxm 
dialcwae  often  feeble  to  vulgaril^j 
and  uie  detcription-fr-exceptone  point 
•r-4hie  ap^r(Mu£  to  a  casde  in  the  Low 
CooBtries — always  fiuling.  And  yet^ 
ia  spite  of  all  this,  the  variety  of  topic 
makes  the  work  light  and  entertain'^ 
ing.  Jt  eouU  not  have  been  written 
by  a  eliimsy  man ;  it  is  the  best  imi^ 
tation  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  that  I  have 
seen ;  iuid  I  believi  that  it  will  be 
popular. 

Two  new  pictures  brought  to  the 
Diorama ;  and  a  town  view  of  '^  Cob^ 
betl  trying  for  a  subscription/'  in  the 
course  of  the  last  month.  The  sub* 
scription  won't  do ;  it  is  not  in  I^on- 
doh  that  Cobbett's  popularity  lies, 
liie ''  true  believers"  in  his  politics 
are  the  people  of  the  provinces^  who 
know  very  little  (generally)  of  the 
sulrjects  which  he  discusses  ;  and  who 
natimdly  like  that  bold,  broad^  posi* 
tive^  easily-comprehended  statement 
of  a  qiiestion^  which,  taking  notice 
cmly  Of  one  side  of  the  matter  in  dis* 
pate,  spares  them  any  perplexity  which 
sdight  arise  from  a  consideration  of  the 
other.  But,  widi  a  London  populace, 
Cobbett  wiU  never  do  anything.  He 
has  too  much  pretence,  and  too  much 
ill-tempef',  for  an  orator ;  Hunt,  with- 
out a  tithe  of  his  talent,  would  beat 
him  out  of  the 'field— -in  fact,  as  a 
speaker.  Hunt  is  very  greatly  his  su* 
perior.  But  people  of  this  order  are 
always  greaVr-^until  they  get  into  Par^ 
liament.  Two  or  three  individuals 
may  buy  our  friend  a  borough-*-he 
will  never  get  two  hundred  pounds 
towards  it  from  the  publio— but,  if  he 
comes  in,  he  will  be  very  noisy  fhr  a 
fortnight,  and  then — ^like  the  rest  of 
his  kmd--6ilent  for  ever  after.  No 
man — ^whatever  his  talent  may  be-^ 
unless  he  has  aiome  character  or  con- 
nexion, can  force  his  way  in  Par- 
liament. Cobbett  will  make  violent 
harangues,  to  which  no  one  will  reply. 
Give  notices  of  motions — but  it  takes 
forty  members  to  make  a  House.  If 
he  is  answered,  it  will  be  dvillv,  and 
in  a  few  words ;  but  those  words  will 
be  listened  to — which  will  be  incon- 
venient. Then  comes  a  division—and 
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tia«  ppon  all  ooettiloiis^-xQf  7^  W  4» 
Meantime*  ho  will  bave^t'M  in  Vwcr 
liament,  which  will  shake  the  hold  bf 
has  upon  the  heads  of  the  lower  oUss- 
e8«  He  wiU  print  his  own  speeches  in 
the  Register ;  which  will  then  be  fan<* 
oeedin^y  duU-rwhich  it  is  not  1I9W>  ^ 
If  Cobl^t  seriously  desiras  to  show 
his  face  in  the  House  of  CommoiUPi 
his  vanity  misleads  him  mofft  ^egi* 
ousIy* 

The  Diorama  pietures,  opened  only 
about  a  week  since,  are  interestii^ 
One  of  them— a  tiew  of  the  interior 
of  RosUn  Chapel,  by  Daqueue-*ded<r 
dedly  the  best  that  has  been  exhibit- 
ed«  Independent,  indeed,  of  any  aJd 
from  mecnanical  contrivance,  it  is  » 
most  finished  and  extraordinary  paint* 
ing;  The  effect  of  the  trees,  seen 
through  the  windows  on  the  right  hand 
of  the  chapel,  sparkling  when  the  sun 
bursts  out  upon  them,  is  absolutely 
magical.  And  yet,  perhaps,  this  is 
inferior  as  a  work  of  art-^s  evexjf 
thing  I  ever  recollect  to  have  seen  is 
in  execution— except  Rembrandt— 4o 
the  side  opposite,  where  the  building 
is  in  shade ;  the  eye  absolutely,  upon 
deliberation,  seems  to  penetrate  into 
the  darkness ;  and  to  discover  olyects, 
after  a  time,  which  at  first  were  not 
visible.  The  view,  alti^ther,  is  dop* 
cidedly  better  even  than  the  first  pic- 
ture  of  Canterbury  Cathedral.  From 
your  acquaintance  with  the  reality,  I 
am  sure  you  will  be  delighted  wnen 
you  see  it. 

Bouton's  picture  this  time — a  view 
of  Rouen  from  Mont  St  Catherine's"^ 
I  don't  like  so  well  as  some  thing|s 
that  he  has  done  before.  It  is  not 
very  ludidously  designed,  nor  very 
happily  executed ;  not  at  all  equal  to 
the  Valley  of  Samen. 

A  new  exhibition,  called  the  Poee^ 
lorama^-a  sort  of  compound  of  the 
arrangements  of  Uie  Diorama  and  the 
Cosmorama— has  opened.  The  paint- 
ings are  by  Stanfield ;  and  there  are 
bits  of  merit — ^mixed  with  a  good  deal 
of  what  is  tawdry — about  them.    • 

Weber,  the  Freisohutz  compose?, 
has  arriv^  in  England,  and  presided 
at  the  Oratorio  at  Covent  Garden  Is^t 
Wednesday  night.  He  is  one  of ,  the 
gravest-looking  men — and  one  of  the 
saddest— I  ever  saw;  but  extremely 
modest  and  inobtrusive  in  his  d^neaiv- 
our. 

A  French  giant,  and  two  Lapland 
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dwnfa^  have  been  brought  over ;  but 
I  hate  monsters^  and  have  not  been  to 
trouble  myself  with  either. 
-  And^  over  and  above  all  monsters^ 
^tter  than  the  newest  news— -better 
than  the  madman  who  has  been  found 
with  a  beard  five  feet  long  somewhere 
locked  up  in  a  garret  in  Staffordshire ! 
Surpassing  the  hackney  coach  and 
horses  which  walked  into  the  Thames 
last  Thursday  nighty  at  Milbank ;  and 
swam  up  to  Vauxhall  bridge,  with  the 
coachman  crying ''  Murder !"  before  it 
was  drowned— ef&cing  all  recollection 
of  Uie  burning  down  of  the  patent-shot 
manufactory^  and  all  thought  even  of 
Mr  Hayne's  seven  thousand  pound 
shaving-box — all  dread  from  bank- 
ruptcies^ past  or  to  come^  in  town  or 
country^  and  almost  all  delight  that  we 
are  to  have  French  silks  to  wear^  in- 
stead of  English  ones,  in  July — it  is 
the  death  of  the  Elephant— the  great 
Elephant — beyond  all  this,  which  oc- 
cupies the  attention  of  the  town  ! 

The  editor  of  the  Monthly  Obituary 
enters  his  name  with  deep  regret : — 
**  At  his  lodgings,  over  Exeter  Change, 
inhis  24th  year,  Chuny  \" — The  Cock- 
ney poets  write  both  elegies  and  epi- 
taphs on  his  death ;  and  all  the  three- 
penny publications  will  live  for  these 
six  months  upon  his  acts  and  his  bio- 
graphy. 

The  ^'  Globe  and  Traveller"  news- 
paper, first  announcing  his  decease^ 
which  was  brought  on  partly  by  a  sud- 
den amorousness,  and  partly  from  ir- 
ritation excited  by  long  captivity, . 
speaks  of  the  medicines  given  to  re- 
press this  heat  of  temperament,  and 
relates  that  a  hundred  weight  of  Ep- 
som salts  was  administered  as  an  or» 
dinary  dose.  As  a  pound  of  theite 
salts  will  not  dissolve  in  less  than 
about  two  pounds  and  a  half  or  three 
pounds  of  water,  it  follows  that  the 
patient  must  have  been  in  the  habtt  of 
swallowing  never  less  than  fifty  gal- 
lons of  water  at«  draught — ^a  circum- 
stance which  accounts  now  for  (but 
does  not  justify)  the  emptiness  of  the 
fire  "  mains'*  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Strand,  so  much  complained  of  at 
several  of  the  late  conflagrations.  The 
fifty-two  gallons  of  salts  producing  no 
effect,  it  was  proposed,  I  understand, 
to  try  what  could  be  done  by  a  remedy 
of  entirely  an  opposite  character ;  but 
this  was  abandoned,  from  an  appre- 
hension of  what    the    consequences 


might  be^-looking  to  the  prodigious 
extent  of  the  necessary  application—- 
in  so  confined  an  area  as  mat  of..  Exe- 
ter .Change. 

So,  help  for  poor  Chuny  there  waa 
none — although  the  fire-engine  of  the 
Hand-in-Hand  Insui^ance  Company 
had  been  borrowed  to  carry  this  last 
project  into  execution.  And  he  died, 
— to  the  inexpressible  delight  of  all 
the  ballad-singers,  and  "  flying  intd-^ 
ligence"  newspaper  men.  The  "  He- 
rald^" all  the  wnile  he  lay  dead,  in« 
serted  comparative  notices  of  the 
deaths  of  all  the  elephants  who  had 
distinguished  themselves  since  the 
time  of  Noah.  Tl^e  "  Chrdnide'f  sent 
a  gentleman^ ''  exclusively^"  to  attepd 
the  dissection,  and  had  an  idea^  it  is 
said^  (only  the  thing  could  not  be. 
done  in  time,)  to  have  given  a  wood- 
cut of  the  ceremony.  Pictures— of 
"  The  shooting  of  the  Elephant,"—^ 
taken  at  different  moments^  and  exhi- 
biting different  details  of  the  process, 
are  still  crowding  the  shop  windows^ 
for  the  benefit  (of  the  pick-pockets, 
and)  of  the  curious.  The  proprietor  is 
a  gainer  by  the  affair  every  way ;  for 
he  will  have  two  elephants  out  of  one 
— the  skeleton,  and  the  stuf^  skin—* 
without  counting  the  show  of  the 
den  in  which  the  deceased  did  Itoe-^ 
which  people  are  actually  paying  their 
money  to  go  and  see.  The. Sunday 
Pulpit  Thumper,  and  many  of  the 
other  saintly  publications,  contained 
warnings  to  youth,  generally,  against 
the  fault  that  led  to  Chuny's  death. 
One  weekly  paper^  the  name  I  don't 
recollect^  devoted  a  whole  column—* 
when  everybody  fancied  the  business 
was  over — to  the  smell  that  he  made 
four  days  after  his  dissection.  And> 
if  a  living  elephant  could  pop  up  at 
this  moment,  his  fortune  would  be  se- 
cure, and.  he  might  buy  a  house  in 
Portland  Place  to-morrow^  out  of  the 
excitement  produced  upon  the  subject 
of  elephants  generally,  by  all  this  dis- 
cussion about  the  dead  one. 

I  think  myself  there  was  a  littlo 
mismanagement  in  poor  Chuny's  case  ; 
if  the  thing  were  to  happen  over  again^ 
I  doubt  whether  something  would  not 
be  done  for  him.  One  radical  error, 
certainly,  was  the  ever  having  carried 
him,  when  he  was  little,  into  a  room 
up  two  pair  of  stairs ;  and  there  let  him 
go  on  growing  lai^er  and  larger,  with- 
out recollecting  that  he  might  possibly 
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flay  or  other  want  to  oome  down    ^I  heard  :tbem   dtetinctTy  ringbg 

out  *^  Farewell !"  as  the  portmanteau 
bumped  along,  at  the  fiigitive's  foil 
gallop,  up  and  down.  Through  the 
brush- wood  my  horse  had  no  chance 
in  point  of  speed ;  and  I  was  compell* 
ed  to  cry  out  to  some  light  infantry 
men  to  fire.  But  though  the  balls 
rattled  out  from  half  a  dozen  musketa, 
we  had  a  chase  of  more  than  two 
miles ;  and  my  poor  deserter>  who 
might  have  gone  ^ee  if  he  could  have 
shaken  off  his  burthen,  had  nine- 
teen  shots  in  him  before  he  fell. 

My  surprise  was  rather,  about 
Chuny,  that,  after  the  first  fire  (which 
affected  him  very  little\  he  did  not 
break  out  of  his  den^  ana  nm  up  Fleet 
Street!  If  he  had  done  this,  the  sight 
(to  have  seen  from  a  two  pair  of  stairs 
window)  would  certainly  have  been 
oiie^  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  His 
immense  weight,  which  was  very  near- 
ly equal  to  that  of  a  loaded  coi|l« 
waggon^  the  least  it  could  have  done, 
would  have  been  to  overthrow  and 
bear  down  every  object  it  came  near. 
He  would  have  switched  all  the  shop 
windows  in,  about  the  narrow  part  of 
the  Strand,  with  a  lash  of  his  tail  on 
one  side  of  the  way ;  and  overturned 
the  whole  stand  of  hackney-coaches  in 
the  broad  part,  with  a  flying  kick  out 
as  he  passed,  on  the  other.  And 
against  such  an  enemy,  loo,  there  was 
no  casual  weapon  which  could  have 
been  laid  hold  of  with  any  chance  of 
success !  All  the  spits  of  tne  London 
tavern  charged  in  flank  at  once,  would 
only  have  tickled  him ;  and  to  have 
tried  to  knock  him  down  with  any-- 
thing  lighter  than  the  Mcmument^ 
would  have  been  a  waste  of  labour. 

An  afikir  of  this  kind,  by  the  way, 
was  very  near  actually  happening, 
some  years  since,  at  Geneva.  An  ele- 
phant who  was  exhibited  there,  and 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  performing 
his  journeys  about  the  country  on 


again.  As  he  stood,  it  was  not  mere- 
ly to  be  apprehended  that  he  might 
break  loose,  and  being  Ipose^  liberate 
-—which  he  would  no  doubt  have  done 
instantly — the  lions  and  tigers  in  all 
the  adjoining  apartments;  but  the 
truth  is,  that  the  very  first  step  he 
took  from  his  den — wnich  had  been 
from  time  to  time  propped  up  to  bear 
his  weight,  and  otherwise  secured— 
would  have  been— through  the  floor- 
like  a  mountain  tumbling  out  of  the 
•  moon — ^into  Exeter  Change,  all  among 
the  Jews  v^ho  were  selling  shoe-strings 
and  pocket-books  beneath !  Imagine 
pnly  the  skippings  and  hopping^  of 
these  infidels — the  exclamations  of — 
"  Oh*  Chrisht,  mo !"— And  the  tum- 
bling about  of  the  braces  and  knee- 
buckles^  in  such  a  scene ! 

So,  to  prevent  such  a  consumma- 
tion, they  were  compelled  to  dispatch 
him ;  and  it  took  a  hundred  and  fifty 
bullets,  as  all  accounts  agreed,  to  do 
the  work.  For  an  animal  who  swal- 
lowed a  hundred  weight  of  salts  at  a 
dose,  a  hundred  and  fifty  bullets  was 
not  indeed  very  much ;  and  I  recol- 
lect seeing  an  ox  fired  at,  under  cir- 
cumstances of  necessity,  who  recei- 
ved nineteen  before  he  fell.  Coming 
through  Spain  in  the  beginning  of  the 
retreat  with  Sir  John  Moore,  a  bag- 
gage mule  that  I  had  knocked  up, 
and,  as  mules  on  a  retreat  are  not  to 
be  had  when  you  please,  an  Irish  Ser- 
jeant hit  upon  the  idea  of  transferring 
the  load,  pack-saddle  and  all,  to  the 
back  of  a  bullock,  taken  extemporally 
from  the  fields  by  the  road-side.  The 
novelty  of  this  proceeding  probably 
astonished  the  animal  at  first  into  sub- 
mission, and  he  walked  excellently 
well,  tied  to  the  tail  of  a  cart,  witn 
the  rest  of  the  train,  for  about  an 
hour;  but  at  length,  coming  over  a 
heath — either  he  had  been  used  to 
feed  in  that  quarter,  and  had  associa- 


tions, or  on  a  sudden  he  questioned,  foot,  was  carried  away  very  quiet- 


the  legality  of  his  detention,  for  he 
hung  back,  broke  his  halter,  and  was 
off*  (with  my  property)  on  the  road 
to  the  mountains,  as  nimble  as  a  deer. 
The  packsaddlcj  which  had  been  put 
on  firmly,  to  meet  any  casual  kicking, 
held  as  if  by  miracle — but  tliis  on^ 
made  the  matter  worse.  The  last 
shirt  I  had  was  entering  a  pine  forest 
of  about  twenty  miles'  extent.  The 
half  dozen  dollars  in  my  portinanteau 


ly,  after  having  been  shown  for  some 
three  weeks ;  and,  two  days  after, 
at  a  distance  of  about  twelve  miles 
from  the  city,  he  became  furious,' 
broke  loose  from  his  keepers,  and  ran 
back  to  Geneva.  Fortunately  for  the 
inhabitants,  he  reached  the  town  at 
night,  when  the  gates  were  shut,  so 
that  the  rushing  in  was  prevented. 
And,  before  morning,  they  contrived 
to  get  him  secured  among  the  fortifi- 


Mlond^  iiftere  to  dtik  lidt  liAetfr^  mrtil  wt  kwe  H^hoodMs  ?iM 
tM0l  with  anlte  fair  play;  for  tha 
iDwii  oonncil  had  long  heen  desinras 
to  hare  the  skeleton  of  an  elephant  in 
thtir  mnieam.  Soj  as  a  living  de- 
phafit  was  ob?ioiialy  capable  of  being 
eonverted  into  the  dceleton  of  an  ele* 
plnnt^  and  the  proprietors  of  the  show, 
who  probably  were  astray  as  to  the 
€<mrse  the  beast  had  taken,  did  not 
antve,  it  was  resolved  that  an  elephant 
in  the  fortifications  was  very  danger- 
ous; and  sentence  was  passed,  that 
he  should  be  destroyed.  The  physi- 
cians of  the  place,  then,  desiring  to 
make  the  most  of  a  godsend,  request- 
ed to  be  allowed  to  poison  the  intru- 
der in  the  way  of  experiment ;  and, 
the  quantity  of  poisons  that  he  swal- 
lowed without  mischief— I  can't  ven- 
ture upon  that  part  of  the  story — they 


thought  about  hiih  while  he  Was  alm^ 
as  soon  as  he  was  dead,  came  breaks 
ing  their  necks  to  see  him.  The  day 
after  the  death  was  a  sad  rainy  day — 
heavy  and  gloomy ;  but  the  doom  of 
Eketer  Change  were  blockaded  wilh 
dripping  hackney  coaches,  and  sone 
carnages,  and  a  great  many  cabri- 
olets, in  waiting.  A  great  mob  of 
common  people,  too,  were  collected 
about  the  building ;  not  at  all  mean- 
ing to  go  in  themselves,  but  anxious, 
as  the  rabble  always  is,  to  choke  up 
the  passage  for  those  who  did  mean  to 
do  so.  Presently  the  crowd  gave  way 
for  ^n  immense  lady  in  deep  black, 
who  came  down  the  menagerie  stairs. 
She  got  into  a  carriage,  but  I  don't 
know  who  she  was ;  some  said  that  it 
was  Mrs  Coutts — others,  that  it  was 


surpass  the  hundred  weight  doses  of    the  elephant's  widow.  While  this  was 


salts  given  by  my  friend  of  the  "  Globe 
and  Traveller  i"  In  two  days  dosing, 
however,  they  were  unable  to  kill 
him ;  and  the  council  apprehending, 
probably,  the  arrival  of  tlie  keepers, 
Ukun  called  in  a  couple  of  six-pounders, 
Which  did  the  business. 

I  rather  suspect  that,  like  our  un- 
happy Chnny,  this  Genevese  elephant 
omitted  to  swallow  the  poisons  which 
were  served  up  to  him.  But  the  shoot- 
ing^ business  answered  our  Exeter 
Change  man^  purpose  much  better ; 
f&t  it  is  inconodvoble  what  a  fuss  the 
£ring — a  hundred  and  fifty  shots — 
close  to  the  public  street,  and  the  fact 
afterwards  of  the  poor  fellow's  de- 
struetion— one  part  of  the  affair  and 
the  other^-4naae.  Like  all  eminent 
characters^-we  never  know  a  blessing 


ai^ued,  there  came  a  cry  that  the  mcjn- 
keys  had  broken  loose;  and  then  I 
went  away,  for  I  thought  I  felt  one  of 
them  with  his  fingers  in  my  pocket. 

But  enough  of  Chuny— and  of  all 
other  subjects — ^for  this  letter  has  run 
to  an  intolerable  length.  Fairewdl  I 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
opens  his  *'  Budget"  on  Monday-* 
Heaven  grant  it  be  not  very  terrioly 
liberal!  Farewell— great  "  Chuny"  of 
politics  and  literature!  The  Maga^ 
zine — ^men  call  it  now  the  Elephant 
Periodical — seems  to  delight  people 
more  and  more  here  every  day.  Adieu, 
Christopher !  for  I  am  tirett  of  wri- 
ting ;  and,  until  our  great  festival  at 
Easter,  believe  me,  yours, 

Titus. 


T'HE  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  AND  THE  MARGRAVINE  OF  ANSPACH. 


I  HAVE  been  looking  occasional- 

S,  and  rather  carelessly,  now  and 
en,  over  Campbell's  Magazine,  ever 
since  its  commencement;  sometimes 
amused  by  light  playM  humour, 
though  even  that  is  local,  transitory, 
and  merely  suited  to  the  atmosphere 
of  fashion ;  sometimes  pleased  with 
poetry,  at  most  graceful  and  elegant ; 
often  wearied  with  frivolity,  which  is 
revolting  to  a  sound  mascuUne  taste ; 
but  always  dissatisfied  with  the  preva- 
lent tone  of  sentiment  and  opinion 
that  runs  through  the  whole  work. 

This  was  at  first  slightly  touched 
upon, — insinuated  rather  than  obtru- 


ded. The  public  endured  it,  and  the 
party; whom  it  was  meant  to  concili- 
ate approved.  How  the  public  have 
so  long  endured  this  growing  evil, 
which  increases  by  toleration,  I  can 
best  understand  by  analysing  my  own 
feelings.  A  profound  admiration  of 
the  works  of  the  poet,  (his  early  works 
be  it  understood,)  so  much  personal 
acquaintance  as  was  sufficient  to 
strengthen  the  partiality  created  by 
his  genius ;  and,  perhaps,  more  than 
all,  by  the  sympathy  excited  by  his 
struggles  with  adversity  in  early  Hfe, 
made  me  very  reluctant 'to  itimute  fo 
him  the  delinquencies  of  his  inferior 
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agmts.    Thespirits  who^  under  the     partj^  it  may  linger  out  a  kind  of  gal- 


connumd  of  Prospero> 

^  — — /*  Set  roaring  war, 
Between  the  green  sea  and  the  azure 

vault," 
seem  never  to  have  exceeded  their 
oomoussion;  and^  in  a  case  of  this 
kind,  it  might  and  ought  to  be  the 
ruling  S^rit, — the  Great  Enchanter^ 
—who  should  direct  the  path  and  set 
limits  to  the  flight  of  these  '^  extra- 
vagant and  erring  spirits,"  whom  he 
finds  it  necessary  to  employ  to  do  his 
ludding,  monthly,  in  tne  depths  of 
that  metaphysidal  sea  over  which  they 


vanic  existence,  ^ut  where  amuse- 
ment is  the  main  thing  expected, 
whenever  the  readers  leave  off  smi- 
ling, they  begin  to  yawn  ;  and  that  is 
a  fatal  symptom  soon  followed  by  tbe 
death  of  the  hapless  Magazine.  Though 
the  amiable  and  sensitive  poet  could 
not  himself  furnish  the.  required  arti- 
cle, he  was  so  well  aware  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  it,  that  he  procured  the  aid 
of  those  who  could  supply  it,  at  dl 
hazards, — even  that  of  having  corro- 
sive sublimate  mingled  with  the  whole- 
some ingredient. 
All  this  might  have  been  easily 


flutter,  scarce  dipping  beneath  the o ^ w«„.*j 

surfiu^ ;  or  in  the  aerial  regions  of  .  foreseen ;  as  vijSo  the  necessary  conse- 
fancy,  in  which  they  soar  and  sink  by     qnence,  that  his  servants,  '^  weak  mi- 


turns.  But,  in  this  instance,  the  spi- 
rits,— Charity  .bids  us  hope, — are  too 
excursive  and  erroneous  to  be  kept 
within  the  bounds  assigned  to  them 
by  their  master ;  if,  indeed,  he  does 
not  approve  their  daily  increasing  en- 
croachments on  pubhc  morals,  and^ 
in  some  late  instances,  on  those  de- 
cencies of  life  and  delicacies  of  feeling 
which  it  is  the  chief  honour  of  our 
iughlv  favoured  country  to  have  che- 
riwea  and  preserved  with  jealous  care. 
Of  this  I  am  about  to  give  the  most 
glaring  instances,  undeniable,  irreco^ 
verMe,  indelible. 
I  felt  what  Madame  Sevigne  calls 


nisters  though  they  be,"  should  be- 
come his  masters.  The  Magazine  once 
taken  up  must  not  be  laid  down ;  that 
would  be  an  acknowledgment  of  de- 
feat and  deficiency.  Thpre  are  no 
sources  of  information  open  to  the 
editor  that  arc  not  equally  accessible 
to  others  who  waste  the  midnight  oil 
to  gratify  the  public  thirst  for  novel- 
ty. How  much,  how  very  much,  niust 
be  sacrificed  to  the  self-created  neces- 
sity of  gratifying  the  vitiated  appe- 
tites of  those  who  delight  in  a  sly 
stroke,  or  half  -  concealed  inuendo 
against  the  bigots,  the  hypocrites,  or, 
to  use  what  in  our  sister-country  is  a 


a  '*  holy  horror,"  when  I  heard  of    phrase  of  undefined,  but  general  appli- 
CampbcSl's  engaging  in  an  underta-     cation — the  Methodists. 


king,  which  he>  of  all  men,  is  least  fit 
for ;  being,  in  the  first  place,  too  in- 
dolent and  too  liable  to  the  variations 
of  spirits'  which  genius,  lodged  in  a 
very  sensitive  frame,  is  liable  to,  for 
regular  drudgery;  and,  in  the  next 
place,  among  the  fine  qualities  with 
which  his  very  fine  mind  is  enriched, 
neither  wit  nor  humour  arc  indu- 


In  the  Magazine  for  January  is  con- 
tained one  of  the  grossest  insults  to 
the  taste,  as  well  as  the  morality,  of 
the  public,  that  has  appeared  since  the 
days  of  Peter  Pindar,  of  abhorred  me- 
mory. It  is  thrown  parti/  into  an  ac- 
count of,  with  extracts  from,  the  Life 
of  the  Margravine  of  Anspach,  and 


..-  ^.^ partly  into  the  Notices  of  New  Books, 

ded.    Neither  that  peculiar  power  of    at  the  end  of  the  Magazine.    The  ac- 
associating  or  contrasting  ideas  that     count  of  the  Memoirs  begins  thus : — 


associating  or  contrasting 
aparkjes  and  delights ;  nor  that  quick 
.sense  of  the  ludicrous  that  throws  its 
own  ever-varying  hues  over  the  most 
discordant  objects, — that  happy  sport 
jof  fancy  wmch  often,  like  Shake- 
speare's clownsin  a  tragedy, — intrudes, 
even  amidst  the  pathetic,  without  de- 


This  Lady  is  the  most  amiable  of 
blue  stockings,  and  the  most  profound 
of  princesses,"  &c  &c. 

Then  follows  a  long  catalogue  of  her 
merits  and  accomplishments,  and  a 
voluptuous  description  of  her  long 
since  withered  and  haggard  person. 


stroying  its  effect. .  This  sprinkling  of  such  as  it  was  when  she  went,  with 
attic  sidt  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  shameless  effrontery,  to  display  it  in  all 
1 --x — i.  _  T*_-„._ii-.i  __T_-.t-  .1-       the  courts  of  Europe,  witnout  either 

the  protection  or  introduction  that  wo- 
men of  character  require  when  travel- 
ling in  foreign  countries. .      * 

This  ''  profound"  princess,  among 
the  many  merits  ascribed  to  whom,  ve- 

3  O 


longevity  of  a  Periodical,  which  the 
perfection  of  learning  and  good  sense 
would  never  keep  alive  for  a  year  with- 
out it.  By  the  influence  of  great 
names  included  among  the  suspected 
writers,  or  by  blind  devotion  to  a 
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radty  is  not  even  in  their  own  estimate 
included^  be^ns  her  story  at  the  hour 
of  her  birth :  now  veritably,  the  reader 
will  judge.    Madame    Cr^nlis^   who 
stands  far  higher  in  moral  estimation 
than  her  Highness,  relates  a  circum- 
stance that  occurred  immediately  after 
her  entrance  on  that  existence,  during 
which  she  had  so  much  to  do,  to  see, 
and  to  suffer.  She  was  wrapped  in  flan- 
nel, and  laid  on  a  great  chair  by  the  fire. 
The  President,  Hainault  (I  think), 
came  in,  and  was  about,  almost  un- 
consciously, to  place  himself  upon  the 
seat  where  the  infant  lay,  but  was  pre- 
vented just  in  time  to  save  itsHfe.  This, 
if  it  really  was  the  case,  was  a  happy 
opening  of  the  story.  The  lucky  escape 
was  like  a  good  prologue,  producing 
effect,  and  preparing  us  to  give  all  our 
attention  to  the  drama,  which  opened 
in  so  interesting  a  manner.  The  "  pro- 
found" princess  was  aware  of  the  ef- 
fect, and  determined,  at  a  cheap  rate, 
to  enter  on  the  scene  with  the  same 
eclat.  Can  any  mortal,  who  has  heard 
of  this  Lady,  withhold  from  her  the 
credit  of  this  happy  theft,  which  has 
done  good  to  her,  without  in  the  least 
impairing  the  credit  of  the  Countess  ? 
The  Margravine  has  well  diosen  the 
heroine  of  her  tale.    Lady  Albemarle 
was  very  short-sighted,  and  very  un- 
willing to  be  thought  so.    About  htdf 
a  century  since,  the  writer  of  this  ar- 
ticle was  intimately  known  to  a  gen- 
tleman much  connected  with  the  Kep- 
pel  family,  who  told  many  amusing 
stories  of  this  lady's  blunders,  but  ne- 
ver alluded  to  a  circumstance  which 
would  have  been  numbered  among 
them  had  it  really  happened.  The  apo- 
logist of  her  Highness  goes  on  to  say, 
*'  The  Margravine,  whose  life  has  been 
the  subject  of  so  much  discussion,  and 
of  so  much  calumny,"  &c.    The  c?w- 
cvssion  was  every  where,  for  why  should 
not  a  shameless  woman,  who,  trusting 
to  her  beauty,  her  assurance,  and  her 
title,  braved  public  opinion,  have  her 
conduct  discussed  ?  The  calumny  was 
nowhere,  for  nothing  was  imputed  to 
her  but  what  was  too  notorious  to  be 
refuted  by  her  friends — ^if  isuch  per- 
sons have  friends — and  what  she  ner- 
sclf  never  ventured  to  deny  or  de- 
fend, till  she  had  outlived  most  of  those 
to  whom  the  habits  of  her  early  life 
were  best  known.  The  defender  of  her 
no  faith  makes  use  of  a  modest  peri- 
phrasis when  speaking  of.  the  manner 
in  which  his  princess  lived  in  the  court 


the  Margravine  o/Anspach,     QApltf, 

of  the  Margrave — ''She  lived  wittildm 
as  his  friend !"  The  French  Action 
Clairon,  who  preceded  her  in  that  im* 
maculate  court,  could  have  told  by 
what  means  she  was  expelled  from  the 
place  of  honour. 

After  fairly  admitting  the  previoos 
un-platonic  connexion,  the  apologirt 
tells  us  triumphantly  of  her  marriage 
at  Lisbon,  in  tne  presenceoF  a  hundred 
people,— as  if  its  publicity  shed  puri^ 
over  this  ill-starred  union.  This 
''  most  amiable  of  blue  stockings," 
impudent  in  her  mendacity,  makes  so 
many  assertions  that  can  easily  be 
disproved,  relative  to  facts,  ashapj^n- 
ing  publicly  within  the  last  thirty 
.years,  that  it  requires  no  small  credu- 
lity to  believe  sdl  her  self-praise  ap- 
plied to  an  earlier  period,  and  all  the 
obloquy  she  has  poured  out  on  the 
father  of  her  children,  and  on  her  own 
mother.  Most  children^  ^Laughters 
particularly,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  faults  of  their  parents,  allow  them 
to  rest  quietly  in  their  graves  till  that 
"  day  of  dread  decision,  and  despair," 
when  the  thoughts  of  all  hearts  shall 
be  made  known.  This  lady,  however, 
having  no  longer  youth,  beauty,  or  a 
Theatre  to  attract  the  disciples  of  loose 
morality,  unable  to  exist  without  be- 
ing seen  or  heard  of,  sits  down  in  ex- 
treme old  age  to  entertain  the  public 
with  a  revival  of  the  faults  ana  vices 
of  her  nearest  connexions,  and  much 
of  her  own  history,  which  it  would  be 
better  for  herself  and  others  to  have 
buri^  in  oblivion.  The  editor  seems 
to  take  for  granted,  her  assertion  as 
to  her  living  happily  with  the  hapless 
expatriated  Landgrave.  In  the  first 
place,  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble 
of  looking  into  the  Annual  Registers  of 
the  time,  will  see  that,  in  little  more 
than  a  year  after  their  arrival  in  Eng- 
land, tne  Landgrave  was  sued  in  a 
court  of  justice  for  the  cost  of  an  ex- 
pensive supper,  which,  it  appeared,* 
the  Princess  had  ordered  wittiout  his 
approbation.  He  stoutly  resisted  pay- 
ment, but  whether  successfVdly  I  do 
not  remember.  This,  however,  was 
very  unlike  family  union.  The  writer 
of  this  article  happened  to  reside  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Brandenburgh 
House  not  long  before  the  death  of 
this  prince,  always  contemptible,  but 
then  most  pitiable.  So  insignificant, 
so  neglected — Germany  had  lost  him, 
and  England  had  not  found  him. 
There  he  was  to  be  seen,  forlorn  and' 
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^^^  ^j,  riding  on  the  London  road^  *'  eaaffj  old  Queen"  was  not  a  suffi- 
witbout  even  me  attendance  of  a  ser-  dent  reason  fbr  die  exclusion^  ^.  &<% 
▼ant,  and  on  a  horse  very  different  Honour^  shade  of  the  best  of  wives, 
^m  that  which  wpn  the  Derby.  Pity  the  most  spotless  of  females,  and  the 
that  the  Margravine,  in  giving  the  last  most  exemplary  of  Queens !  How  poor 
words  of  her  lord,  had  nothing  more  is  the  malice,  so  industrious  to  cast  a 
sublime  or  pathetic  to  record,  than  his  reflection  on  departed  worth  and  ex- 
death*bed  anxiety  for  his  horse  win-  cellence,  that  has  no  greater  stigma  to 
ning  the  Derby.  Happy  Margrave !  throw  on  thy  grave  than  the  ui^  of  a 
Not  only  to  look  forward  to  such  a  snuff-box,  and  the  exclusion  of  pub- 
oonsolation  in  the  li^t  decline  oif  en-  lie  infamy  from  the  precincts  of  a 
feebled  nature,  but  to  find  in  the  wife  court  ever  memorable  -for  being  the 
of  his  bosom  a  chronicler  as  faithful  most  decorous  in  Europe !  Did  Uiis 
as  Griffith!  Conscience,  that  makes  Queen,  whom  the  grave  cannot  shelter 
cowards  of  us  all,  has' whispered  to  from  the  threefold  reproach  of  being 
the  Eulogist  of  the  "  most  amiable  of  old,  and  snufiy,  and  decorous,  stand 
blue  stockings,"  that  it  would  be  as  alone  in  this  teeling  ?  The  rancorous 
well,  to  tell  with  some  soft  apologies  spite  against  everything  connected 
for  continental  manners,  &c.  that  his  with  royalty,  which  gives  its  tine- 
princess  uses  some  liberties  of  Ian-  ture  to  every  subject  discussed  in 
guage  which  he  could  not  properly  the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  would, 
transfer  to  his  pages.  The  same  like  the  hysnas,  who  delight  in  prey- 
troublesome  monitor  had  suggested  to  ing  on  the  dead,  have  poured  foith 
him,  that  it  were  as  well  to  confess  more  reflections  on  the  memory  of  the 
what  we  shall  aU  know  by  and  by,  royal  and  venerable  Charlotte,  had 
namely,  that  the  purpose  of  this  pal-  there  been  any  pretext  for  so  doing, 
liative  publication  was  to  anticipate  one  Again,  I  ask,  was  she  the  sole  culprit 
•which  was  hostile  to  the  authoress.  so  punishing  this  outlaw  from  decent 

All  tbis'was  revolting,  and  if  such  society  ?  Did  all  the  theatrical  parade 
indulgence  towards  tliose  deserters  -yall  the  tricks  exhibited  to  attract 
from  their  own  corps  be  continued,  the  visitors,  ever  draw  one  female  of  re- 
New  Monthly  Magazine  will,  eire  long,  spectable  character  into  the  tainted 
sink  to  the  degraded  level  of  what  was  atmosphere  of  Brandenburgh-House  ? 
once  called  the  Town  and  Country,  In  vain  the  ''  profound  princess "  and 
each  number  of  which  was  adorned  finished  actress  raged,  ranted,  and  re- 
with  the  head  of  some  demirep  and  cited.  None  could  she  attract  but  birds 
her  gallant,  with  private  history  to  of  her  own  feather.  A  bright  gleam, 
suit.  But  though  this  had  its  day,  it  however,  is  gilding  the  evening  of  a 
was  but  a  brief  one.  The  scandal  life  that  for  fifty  years  past  has  been 
which  at,  first  excited  curiosity  soon  covered  with  clouds  of  deserved  oppro- 
produced  disgust.  The  work  sunk  brium.  She  has  found  an  eulogist 
into  merited  contempt,  and  was  utter-  equally  correct  and  delicate  in  what  he 
ly  banish^  from  all  decent  places.  condemns  and  what  he  approves.  Yet 

Yet  in  the  short  Notices  of  the  new  though  abhorring  devotion — under  the 

publications  in  the  end  of  the  Maga-  compendious  termof  Methodism— next 

zine,  there  is  a  more  outrageous  insult  to  royalty,  he  seems  best  to  illustrate 

on  all  decoicy  and  good  feeling.    It  scripture  and  fulfil  a  prophecy,  even 

is,  in  the  first  place,  very  broadly  that  ancient  and  authentic  one  which 

hinted,  that  public  opinion  has  un-  foretells  of  those  who  shall  call  good 

dergone  a  change  with  regard  to  the  6vil,  and.evil  good.    Let  him  remem- 

reciprocal  duties  between  the  sexes,  ber,  however,  who  says. 

In  short,  there  is  an  attempt  to  esta-  *'  All,  all  but  truth  drops  dead-born  from 
blish  a  doctrine  whiich  was,  in  a  pa-  the  press, 

roxysm  of  political  frenzy,  brought  Like  the  last  Gazette,  or  the  last  Ad- 
forward  on  a  late  occasion ;  namely,  dress." 

tliat  men's  neglect  sets  their  wives  free        Time  presses ;  but  I  have  not  poured 

from    ties   hitherto    deemed  sacred,  forth    half  my   honest  indignation. 

Then,  after  a  while,  the  editor,  the  Much  is  reserved  for  the  Parisian  ar- 

yery  editor  himself,  in  his  notice  of  tides.   The  lash  now  suspended  shall 

the  Margravine's  Biography,  says,  to  fall  with  double  force  on  a  future  oc- 

gloss  over  die  disgrace  of  his  heroine  casion.     I  have  much  more  to  say  of 

being  refused  admittance  at    court,  this  same  Falstaff. 
that  the  ovrr-strctchnl  etiquette  of  a  L. 
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We  have  several  reasons  for  be- 
stowing some  notice  on  the  Speech  of 
Mr  Husbisson.  The  first  is^  it  is  a 
defence  of  what  we  have  on  certain 
occasions  attacked ;  the  second  is^  it 
has  been  called  in  some  quarters  an 
eloquent^  powerful,  and  even  unan- 
swerable speech ;  and  the  third  is^  the 
Ministerial  Leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons  thought  good,  after  its  de- 
liyery,  to  assure  the  House,  that  Mr 
Huskisson's  abilities  were  sJmost  su- 
perhuman ;  and  that  all  who  dissent- 
ed from  his  opinions  and  schemes, 
were  utterly  devoid  of  understanding, 
and  exceedingly  factious. 

Of  Mr  Huslusson  we  have  no  wish 
to  speak  with  undue  severity.  Judging 
merely  from  his  speeches  and  mea- 
sures, we  believe  him  to  be  a  clever, 
active,  ingenious,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  able  man ;  if  he  could  only  be 
cured  of  his  itch  for  change  and  ex- 
periments, he  might  be  a  valuable 
public  servant.  But  we  think  that  he 
possesses  little  depth — that  his  judg- 
ment is  unsound— that  he  is  very  rash 
— diat  his  powers  of  vision  are  of  a 
very  humble  order — and  that  he  is  by 
no  means  qualified  for  changing  the 
laws  and  systems  of  this  empire.  Men 
like  him  are  to  be  met  with  in  every 
class  of  society.    Their  quickness,  in- 
genuity, and  cleverness,  raise  them 
above  common  men,  only  to  make 
them  act  more  foolishly  than  common 
men.    They  are  always  passionately 
fond  of  change  and  novelty,  and  ex- 
ceedingly addicted  to  improving,  in- 
venting, and  projecting.    If  one  of 
them  have  any  influence  in  a  parish, 
he  turns  it  topsy-turvy  with  improve- 
ments; if  he  have  the  control  of  a 
house,  he  fills  it  with  all  manner  of 
useless  gim-crack  perfection  ; — if  he 
have  a  smattering  of  science,  he  em- 
broils himself  with  some  wonderful 
discovery  that  ruins  him.     In  our 
youth,  the  tailor  of  the  village  in  which 
we  dwelt,  was  one  of  these  clever  in- 
genious people.     He  read  every  book 
that  he  could  pick  up— he  was  infi- 
nitely more  knowing  than  his  neigh- 
bours—he could  do  ^most  anything ; 


and,  among  other  things,  be  had,  with* 
out  instruction,  enabled  himself  to 
make  the  fiddle  squeak  "Jolly  Sailor," 
and  divers  other  tunes,  very  audibly. 
In  an  unlucky  moment  he  took  it  into 
his  head  that  he  could  make  a  fiddle ; 
he  made  one,  and  then  he  made  ano- 
ther, and  then  another;  These  fid* 
dies  .were  certainly  wonderfbl  ones^ 
when  looked  at  as  the  work  of  a  man  ' 
who  had  never  been  taught  the  art  of 
fiddle-making;  but,  when  looked  at 
with  regard  to  music,  they  were  the 
most  execrable  fiddles  that  ever  came 
into  beine.  Fiddle-making  and  gar- 
ment-making could  not  prosper  toge- 
ther ;  and  the  former  threw  the  inge- 
nious tailor  and  his  family  upon  the 
parish.  How  many  ingenious  men 
are  at  present  starving  themselves  and 
their  families  by  toiling  at  balloon-na^ 
vigation,  steam-carriages,  and  other 
projects,  without  having  sufficient  ca-- 
pacity  to  discover,  either  that  they  are 
attempting  impossibitities,  or  that  they* 
are  proceeding  upon  false  principles 
and  erroneous  calculations ! 

We  deem  Mr  Huskisson  to  be  one 
of  these  clever,  ingenious,  intermed^ 
dling,  inventing  people ;  and  we  think 
Mr  Canning  did  him  the  most  cruel 

Eiece  of  disservice  imaginable,  when 
e  brought  him  into  comparison  with 
Burke,  Pitt,  and  Fox,  by  puffing  him 
so  outrageously.  When  we  reaa  the 
speeches  of  these  men,  and  then  read 
the  speeches  of  Mr  Huskisson,  we  can 
only,  account  for  the  description  given 
of  the  latter  by  Mr  Canning,  by  sup- 
.  posing  that  the  excitement  of  the  Rignt 
Honourable  Secretary  rendered  mm 
incapable  of  perceiving  that  he  was  fi- 
ring at  the  enemy  through  the  breast 
of  me  friend  Whom  he  defended.  We 
speak  thus  plaiidy  of  Mr  Huskisson 
with  pain,  but  we  speak  it  in  the  ex« 
ereise  of  a  right,  and  the  discharge  of 
a  duty.  He  has  done,  and  is  doing, 
that  whid)  renders  it  the  sacred  and 
imperious  duty  of  every  man  in  the 
empire  to  subject  his  character,  powers, 
and  principles  to  the  most  rigorous 
and  unsparing  scrutiny.  He  is  chin* 
deep  in  marvellous  experiments  and 


•  Free  Trade.  Speech  of  the  Right  Honourable  W.  Huskisson  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  Thursday  the  23d  of  February  1826,  on  Mr  EUicc's  Motion,  &c.  &c. 
London.     Hatchard  and  Son.     1826. 
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pniiects ;  Mid  he  is  operating  iipon^ 
and  carrying  on  his  operatioin  with, 
the  fortunes^  breads  and  other  pos- 
sessions of  the  community.  The 
changes  that  he  is  making  affect  most 
seriously  every  one — -the  highest  as 
well  as  the  lowest,  and  the  lowest  as 
well  as  the  highest;  they  moreover 
sffed  most  seriously  the  trade,  wealth, 
foreign  possessions,  power^  and  great- 
ness of  the  nation  in  its  collective  ca- 
pacity. Who,  at  this  moment,  from 
these  changes^  woiUd  venture  to  buy 
ah  estate,  or  take  a  farm  on  lease? 
What  man,  having  a  large'  capital  em- 
barked in  business,  can  say  that  these 
dnmges  will  not  to-morrow  reduce 
him  to  beggary  ?  Where  is  the  work- 
man ^wha  can  feel  assured  that  they 
will  not  strip  him  of  bread  and  call- 
ing? How  many  masters  have  they 
not  already  brought  to  bankruptcy, 
and  how  many  of  the  labouring  orders 
have  they  not  already  reduced  to  star- 
vation ! — ^These  changes  destroy  all  se- 
curity of  property — they  convertevery- 
thing  into  a  hazardous  lottery — they 
render  individual  calculation,  fore- 
sight, and  ability,  perfectly  useless — 
they  cause  the  learning  ot  the  most 
common  trade,  the  banning  of  the 
most  common  business,  the  making 
of  the  most  common  bargain,  to  be  a 
desperate  speculation.  In  so  ^r  as 
they  have  hitherto  operated,  they  have 
only  produced  grievous  evils. 

Assiuning  that  Mr  Huskisson  and 
his  colleagues  may  possibly  be  acting 
on  sound  principles,  and  that  their 
projects  may  at  some  future  time — 
for  the  present  is  out  of  the  question 
—produce  some  benefit,  still  when  we 
lofw  at  all  this — when  we  see  that 
these  changes  are  thus  sweeping  in 
their  character — when  we  remember 
that  they  were  wholly  uncalled-for  by 
public  necessity,  and  were  merely  an 
attonpt  to  increase  a  very  abundant 
share  of  prosperity— and  when  we  re- 
flect that  they  involve  the  alteration 
or  destruction  of  various  laws  and  sys- 
tems which  every  Englishman  has 
been  taught  from  his  cradle  to  wor- 
ship, and  under  which  England  has 
beoopae  the  first  of  nations— when  all 
this  is  taken  into  consideration,  it  can- 
not surely  be  very  surprising  that  men 
are  found  who  look  with  a  jealous  eye 
upon  these  changes,  and  who  conceive 
them  to  be  of  a  very  ruinous  charac- 
ter. If  such  men  are  found,  it  cannot 
surely  be  very  unpardonable  if  they 


treat  Mr  HnskiHon  with  Jprtei  Alaiii« 
ne0s>  and  protest  agsinst  hia  schemes 
in  strong  language.  Granting  that  Mr 
Canning  and  Mr  Hvddsson  possess 
the  gigantic  abilities  which  they  re* 
pr^ent  themselves  to  possess,  we  tare 
not  aware  that  they  possess  any  ris^t 
to  alter  the  laws  and  systems  of  ws 
empire  without  opposition.  Grant* 
ing  that  those  who  dxSBsr  ham  them  in 
opinion,  are  then  as  destitute  of  intdU 
leet  as  they  state  us  to  be,  we  cannot  see 
that  it  is  cruninal  in  the  pocnrest  and 
most  erring  Englishman  to  raise  hia 
voice  against  measures,  which  he  be- 
lieves to  be  fraught  with  injury  to  his 
country.  We  cannot  be  convinced 
that  we  ofiend  against  the  laws  of 
England,  when  we  labour  to  pteserve 
them  unchanged. 

We  cannot  think  that  Mr  Cannii^ 
does  well  to  libel  any  of  his  Majesty^ 
subjects  whatever,  but  especially  those 
who  can  have  no  other  object  than 
to  guard  from  change  the  consti-i 
tution,  laws,  and  reOgion  of  their 
country.  Attachment  to  these  has  al« 
ways  hitherto  been  taught  us  by  our 
rulers.  It  is  a  feeling  which  every 
statesman,  save  a  philosophical  one;, 
will  ever  cherish,  which  every  states* 
man,  save  a  philosophical  one,  will 
deal  tenderly  with  in  its  erxorsy  and 
which  no  statesman,  save  an  tUtra 
philosophical  one,  will  ever  hold  up 
to  public  scorn  and  indignation.    If 

THIS  FEELING  HAVE  BEEN  FROSCBI* 
BED  IN  THE  BrITISH  HoUSE  OF  COM- 
MONS.BY   A    LEADING  MINISTER  OF 

THE   Crown— IF   this   Minister 

HAVE  DECLARED  TO  THIS  HoOSBj 
THAT  THOSE  WHO  FOLLOW  ITS  DIC- 
TATES ARE  A  FACTION— IT  SHALL 
STILL  BE  OURS  TO  RETAIN  AND  OBEY 
IT. 

The  liberal  people— -the  eseclusively 
liberal  people — are  a  very,  singular 
race  of  beings.  *  Mr  Canning  publicly 
proclaims,  that  one  and  all  who  differ 
from  him  are  a  faction,  having  not  a 
vestige  of  understanding.  The  black- 
guardly part  of  his  worshippers— for 
his  worshippers  in  these  days  form  a 
very  motley  assortment— even  outdo 
him,  and  call  their  opponents,  we  per* 
ceive,  pestilent  knaves;  and  Uie  best  of 
them  insinuate,  that  all  such  are  barely 
above  the  condition  to  require  the  pa- 
ternal care,  which  in  this  land  <tf  lib^- 
ty  has  been  vouchsafed  to  poor  Mr 
Gourlay.  While  they  do  this,  they  pro- 
test directly,  or  by  implication,  that 
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they  ore  tbemadlTes  onmude&t— ^infid* 
Uble— >the  most  finished  specimens  of 
intellect^  knowledge^  and  wisdom^  that 
the  world  ever  yielded.  When  .we  re- 
member that  this  was  precisely  the  con- 
duct of  the  philosophers  of  the  French 
Revolution — that  a  very  few  years  ago 
it  was  precisely  the  conduct  of  Mr 
Carlile>  Heury  Hunt^  Esquire,  and  the 
other  philosophers  of  Radicalism — it 
causes  us  the  less  uneasiness  and  as- 
tonishment ;  but  still  wecannot  help 
thinking,  that  the  philosophers  of  the 
day,  when  they  are  so  excessively  li- 
beral to  themselves,  might  extend  to 
others  a  somewhat  greater  portion  of  li- 
berality. We  suspect  that  this  holding, 
that  no  creed  can  possibly  be  true  but 
flieir  own,  savours  greatly  oif  bigotry ; 
and  that  Uiis  wholesale  abuse  of  the 
intellects  and  character  of  those  who 
.differ  from  them,  is  not  the  most  libe- 
ral way  of  dealing  with  opponents. 
From  us,  who  belong  to  the  old  school, 
euch  conduct  might  be  looked  for ;  in 
them  it  is  unpaixlonaUy  inconsistent. 
We  think  they  might  content  them- 
selves with  stigmatising  people  as  fools, 
and  spare  the  charges  of  seaition  and 
Jmavery  until  they  could  substantiate 
them.  Is  not  Mr  Canning  acquainted 
with  a  work  called  the  Antijacobin, 
which  once  had  great  celebrity,  and 
which  the  Whigs  called  a  very  scur- 
rilous one  ?  If  the  talented  Antijaco- 
bin of  former  times  have  seen  cause  to 
repent  him  of  his  errors,  and  to  adore 
what  he  once  hated,  he  might  still 
show  some  forbearance  to  meu  who 
hold  opinions  that  in  his  less  liberal 
years  were  his  own,  and  whose  only 
&ult  is,  that  they  do  not  think  good 
to  abandon  them. 

It  was  not  wise — ^it  was  not  even 
decent — ^for  the  Antijacobin  of  the 
days  of  Pitt,  to  attack  men  in  his  place 
in  Parliament,  merely  for  being  Anti- 
jacobins  in  the  days  of  Canning.  Can 
nothing  satisfy  the  Right  Honourable 
Secretary's  passion  for  popularity  ?  Is 
he  not  praised  by  all  parties  in  Par- 
liament ?  Is  not  his  triunpet  sounded 
even  by  Sir  R.  Wilson,  Mr  Hob- 
house,  and  Mr  Denman  ?  Do  not  the 
Ministerial  prints,  the  Whig  prints, 
the  Benthamite  prints,  and  the  prints 
of  all  sides,  blow  the  horn  before  nim  ? 
Does  he  not  see  that  the  very  worst  of 
the  Radical  writers  always  reserve  a 
place  amidst  their  revolting  impieties 
and  disgusting  slanders  for  panegyrics 
on  Mr  Canning?    Why,  tncn,  is  he 
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not  contented?— Wliy  hea  he 
this  desperate  effinrt  to  gain  another 
shout,  by  casting  his  ban  upon  loyalfy 
and  afiecticm  for  the  laws  ?  A  wcod  of 
censure  amidst  all  this  pn£fery  mig^ 
even  be  pleasant--^  drop  of  vinegar 
amidst  all  this  sugar  might  even  be 
palatable.  He  has  all  the  Treasury 
men  and  the  Whig  men — his  nod  is 
obeyed  by  all  the  thorough-bred  bo- 
rough people  of  both  sides — ^he  has 
Parliamentary  majorities  that  are  al- 
most countless — and  surely  he  might 
find  for  these  somewhat  more  profit- 
able and  honourable  employment  than 
the  putting  down  of  persons,  whom 
he  declares  to  be  alike  brainless  aad 
impotent. 

Ye  powers !  what  a  land  luuk^dus 
become !  It  has  been  nearly  purged^ 
even  in  the  judgment  of  sum  a  nuui 
as  Mr  Canning,  of  fools  and  dunces  ; 
and  it  actually  groans  under  an  excess 
of  intellect  and  knowledge.  The  man 
who  yesterday  could  not  number  his 
own  toes,  has  been  magically  trans- 
muted by  Political  Economy  and  Phi- 
losophy mto  a  statesman  of  the  first 
order.  Ministers  have  confessed  them« 
selves  to  be  very  giants  in  respect  of 
talent ;  and  it  is  scarcely  pomble  to 
take  up  a  newspaper,  or  periodical^ 
without  finding  the  same  oonfessioD 
put  forth  by  its  writers.  It  is  no  eaay 
matter  to  find  a  man  who  is  unwilling 
to  own  diat  he  is  a  perfect  master  of 
the  science  of  government.  Yet  it  is 
amazing — surpassingly  amazing — that 
when  Ministers  possess  such  gigan- 
tic talents — when  the  country  is  de- 
luged with  talent — ^whoi  almost  every 
petty  town  contains  an  editor  of  .,a 
newspaper,  who,  in  his  owh  judg- 
ment, is  composed  of  the  finest  brains^ 
from  the  soles  of  his  feet  to  the  crown 
of  his  head,  and  is  capable  of  ma- 
naging the  afiairs  of  the  whole  world 
with  his  little  finger — when  infallible 
rules  for  keeping  a  nation  constantly 
at  the  highest  point  of  wealth  and 
prosperity  have  been  printed,  cram- 
nled  down  every  one's  throat,  and  got 
by  heart  even  by  tailors  and  cobblers 
— and  when  all  the  talents  have 
everything  their  own  way; — it  is,  we, 
say,  surpassingly  amazing,  that  when 
this  is  the  case,  our  poor  country  should 
be  in  its  present  distresses.  It  is  won^ 
derful,  that  when  public  siiflfering  hi^ 
endured  so  long,  and  has  been  se  ter- 
rible in  its  character,  all  the  ta- 
lents in  Parliament,  and  out  of  it. 
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not  done  a  ^gle  thing  of  their 
own  accord  to  mitigate  it;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  have  increased  it  an  hundred 
fi^d.  It  is  an  incomprehensible  mat- 
ter that  the  only  thing  which  has  been 
done  to  alleviate  this  suffering,  origi- 
nated with  the  simple  and  nictious, 
who  actually  compelled  all  the  ta- 
lents to  do  it  in  direct  opposition  to 
their  own  wishes  and  opinions,  and  to 
the  commands  of  Political  Economy 
and  Philosophy.  If  these  stupendous 
talents,  in  conjunction  with  Political 
Economy  and  Philosophy,  can  neither 
{Hresenre  a  nation  from  oitter  distress, 
nor  do  anything  when  such  distress 
visits  it,  except  what  will  greatly  ag- 
gravate its  sufferings,  we  really  think 
that  the  splendid  character  which  they 
give  themselves,  ought  to  be  listened 
to  by  bid  England  with  much  incre- 
dulity. 

The  Speech  before  us  contains  about 
all  the  argument  that  the  mighty  abi- 
lities of  Ministers  could  put  forth  in 
defence  of  the  new  system.  Of  Mr 
Grant's  oration,  we  need  only  say,  that 
THE  TALENTS  out  of  Parliament  have 
thought  ^ood  to  be  silent  respecting  it ; 
and  in  regard  to  that  of  Mr  Canning, 
it  did  not  even  attempt  anything  in  the 
way  of  calculation  and  reasoning ;  it 
was  a  piece  of  declamation  and  vitu- 
peration, which  left  Free  Trade  ex- 
actly as  it  found  it.  The  Right  Ho- 
nourable Secretary  would,  we  ima- 
gine, have  better  employed  his  great 
powers  if  he  had  defended  the  princi- 
ples of  Free  Trade  by  fair  calculation 
and  manly  argument,  instead  of  at- 
tacking araent  opponents,  who,  in  in- 
tegrity, consistency,  independence,  and 
patriotism,  are  no  way  inferior  to  him- 
self or  colleagues. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  libe- 
rality of  these  liberal  monopolists  of 
talent  towards  all  those  who  differ 
from  them  in  opinion.  Mr  Canning 
is  not  content  with  denying  them  un- 
derstanding, but  he  must  blacken  their 
motives — ^he  must  blast  their  charac- 
ter, not  only  for  capacity,  but  for 
honesty.  Tne  liberal  Mr  Huskisson 
begins  his  speech  in  the  same  liberal 
spirit.  He  ascribes  the  sound  and 
manly  speech  of  Mr  J.  Williams-^-to 
what  ?  Conscientious  conviction — a 
sense  of  duty  .^  Oh  no!  Howpouldany 
man  possibly  oppose  the  unerring  Mr 
Huslosson  and  Mr  Canning  from  ho- 
nest motives  ?  He  ascribes  it  to  elec- 
tionee*^'  J  intentions !  We  bigots  must 


not  go  to  these  liberal  peo^  for  leflaoos 
of  liberality* 

MrWilliams's  quotation  from  Burke 
told  tremendously;  it  stuck  to  Mr 
Huskisson  and  his  colleagues ;  and  in 
spite  of  all  their  efforts  to  shake  it  off, 
it  sticks  to  them  still.  Each  carries  it 
on  his  forehead.  Certainly  those  who 
a  short  time  since  employed  the  public 
money  in  maintaining  the  runaway 
revolutionists  of  other  countries,  might 
have  been  thought  tender-hearted  in 
excess ;  but  no  ckim  to  humanity  must 
be  set  up  by  those  who  have  brought 
the  silk-manufacturers  into  their  pre- 
sent situation,  and  who  obstinately  re- 
fuse to  do  anything  to  relieve  them. 
The  facts  are  before  the  eyes  of  all, 
that  the  change  of  law  was  the  chief 
cause  of  ruining  many  of  the  masters, 
and  reducing  tens  of  thousands  of  the 
workmen  to  starvation — that  this 
change  was  called  for  by  no  public  ne- 
cessity— that  the  re-enactment  of  the 
old  law  would  have  given  a  large  por- 
tion of  immediate  relief  to  the  trade— 
and  that  this  re-enactment  has  been 
positively  refused.  Granting  that  a 
law  may  be  a  wise  one  that  brings  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  to  want,  and  that 
he  may  be  a  skilful  general  who  inten>- 
tionally  sacrifices  ten  thousand  of  his 
men  to  win  a  battle ;  still,  neither  the 
parents  of  the  law,  nor  the  general, 
must  boast  of  humanity.  If  Ministers 
will  carry  measures,  wnether  wise  or 
unwise  in  principle,  which  prove  on 
the  face  of  them  that  thev  must  plunge 
multitudes  into  ruin  and  distress,  let 
them  swagger  as  they  please  touching 
their  talents,  but,  in  Heaven's  name  1 
let  them  be  silent  touching  their  feel- 
ing for  their  fellow- creatures.  He  who 
reduces  others  to  distress,  and  who  will 
not  remove  this  distress  when  he  has 
the  means,  is  an  unfeeling,  barbarous 
man,  and  no  sopbistry^can  prove  him 
the  contrary.  It  is  essential  for  the 
weal  of  society  that  these  efforts  to 
change  the  definition  of  the  virtues 
should  be  firmly  resisted. 

Mr  Huskisson  introduces  a  petition 
which  was  presented  to  Parliament  in 
1820,  by  the  Merchants  of  London. 
As  he  afterwards  employs  its  reason- 
ings in  his  defence,  we  shall  have  an 
opportunity  of  noticing  them  as  we 
examine  tne  defence,  and  we  will 
therefore  say  nothing  of  the  petition 
separately. 

The  Right  Honourable  Gentleman 
states: — "  Year  after  year  have  we 
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been'tiiged  by  the  force  of  public  opi- 
nion out  of  aoor8>  and  by  the  earnest 
r^onstranees  of  honourable  members 
wiUiin>  to  adopt  the  yery  measures 
against  which  a  senseless  clamour  is 
now  attempted  to  be  excited." 

Senseless  clamour !  What  modesty 
and  humility !  What  clamour  can  be 
other  than  senseless  which  is.  opposed 
to  the  measures  of  Mr  Huskisson  ? 
How  is  it  possible  for  the  clamour  of 
the  thriying  masters  and  well-fed, 
ftdly-employed  workmen  in  the  silk- 
trade  to  be  other  than  senseless  ? 

Let  us  place  the  new  system  full^ 
before  us  as  a  whole,  and  not  divide  it 
into  parts,  as  Ministers  have  done,  to 
induce  one  part  of  the  community  to 
consent  to  the  sacrifice  of  another.  This 
system  is  to  make  trade  free  in  every' 
iking^-An  com  as  well  as  manufactures. 
It  is  to  place  theforeign farmer  and  ma- 
nufacturer on  a  level  with  the  English 
ones  in  the  English  market  Now,  will 
any  one  say  that  the  Agriculturists 
caued  for  this  system,  in  so  far  as  it 
affects  agriculture  ?  Will  any  one  say 
that  the  Manufacturers,  as  a  whole, 
wished  their  respective  trades  to  be 
placed  under  it,  when  Mr  Huskisson 
and  Mr  Robinson  again  and  again  de- 
clared, that  every  manufacturing  in- 
terest opposed  them  so  far  as  regarded 
its  own  trade  ?  If  the  nation  had  been 
polled  touching  this  system,  as  a  wfiole. 
It  would  almost  to  a.  man  have  voted 
,  against  it. 

What  then  was  the  public  opinion 
which  Ministers  found  so  irresistible  ? 
Was  the  vpice  which  said — ''  Open 
another  trade  for  my  benefit,  no  mat- 
ter what  injury  it  may  do  to  others, 
but  keep  mine  closed" — worth  attend- 
ing to  ?  In  truth,  the  mercantile  in- 
terest was  almost  the  only  on^  that 
asked  for  a  change,  and  it  evidently 
did  this  for  the  sake  of  its  own  sepa- 
rate profit.  The  London  petition 
broadly  admits  that  particular  in- 
terests might  suffer  from  free  trade. 
The  merchants  are  as  respectable  a 
body  of  men  as  any  in  the  universe, 
but  they  are  contemptible  in  respect 
of  numbers ;  and  in  their  trading  ca- 
pacity they  are  merely  the  agents  of 
the  rest  of  the  community.  When 
they  asked  for  a  thing  manifestly  for 
the  sake  of  personal  profit,  and  which, 
according  to  their  own  confession, 
might  injure  others,  we  think  their 
request  ought  not  to  have  been  mis- 
taken for  public  opinion. 
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Tda(^ii^  the  ramdnder  ^Jt'^'^kS^ 
lie  opinion  out  of  doom,  and  ^Sb»  ie» 
monstrances  of  honourable  membera 
within"-r-they  proceeded  solely  frem 
the  men  who  called,  not  only  ror  Free 
Trade,  but  for  the  abandonment  of  our 
colonies — ^the  destruetion  of ourChurdi 
as  a  national  one — ^Parliamentary  Re^ 
form — the  division  of  the  great  estatee, 
&c  &c.  If  these  men  oug^t  to  be 
obeyed  in  one  Uiing,  why  not  in  all  ? 
The  Tories  called  not  for  any  chai^. 
Putting  out  of  sight  the  merehants, 
the  public  opinion,  which  operated 
so  potently  upon  Ministera,  was  mafe- 
ly  the  opinion  of  the  ^ild,  theoretic, 
contemptible,  and,  in  some  points^ 
wicked  Minority.  That  the  MiniatrY 
was  followed  by  many  of  its  prints  and 
friends,  is  true ;  and  the  causes  cannot 
need  explanation.  We  will  tell  Mr 
Huskisson  and  his  coUeagUes,  that  at 
present  they  look  to  very  erring 
sources  for.  information  touching  Bri- 
tish opinion  and  feeling;  that  ihej^ 
know  very  little  of  either ;  and  that  if 
their  ignorance  continue,  they  will 
soon  cease  to  be  Ministera. 

So  much  for  public  opinion,  and 
now  for  public  necessity.  Trade  waa 
flourishing — ^bU  was  prosperity  and 
contentment — ^Ministera  had  nothii^ 
whatever  to  do  but  to  rest  upon  their 
oars,  and  rejoice  over  the  magnificent 
spectacle  before  them.  None  but  wild 
and  rash  projectora  would  ever  have 
dreamed  of  making  experiments  on  the 
prosperity,  happiness,  and  harmony  of 
a  great  empire. 

Mr  Huskisson  takes  great  pains  to 
show  that  Mr  Baring  has  recentljr 
changed,  in  a  considerable  degree,  hu 
opinion  touching  Free  Trade.  If  this 
be  true,  it  forms  a  very  powerful  ar» 
gument  against  the  new  system.^  No 
one  will  suspect  that  a  man  of  Mr 
Baring's  high  character,  sound  and 
vigorous   understanding,    and   great 

Eractical  knowledge,  would  ever  alter 
is  opinions,  except  from  honest  con* 
viction  and  pretty  just  conclusions. 
Mr  Baring,  however,  has  not  changed 
his  sentiments  in  regard  to  the  dlk« 
trade. 

The  Right  Honourable  Gentleman 
quotes  the  following  from  a  speech  de- 
hvered  by  Mr  Baring  some  yeara  ago : 
— ''  It  was  really  al^urd  to  contcSod^ 
that  if  a  country,  by  selling  any  artide 
of  manufacture,  could  purchase  the 
produce  which  it  might  rc(]|uitej  at 
one  half  tlie'  expense  at  whidi  that 
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prodoce  could  be  raised,  it  sliocild  ne« 
wiiheless  be  precluded  firom  doing 
•Oi."  He  adds — "  This  is  unquestion- 
ably sound  doctrine,  and  I  readily  ad- 
mit it." 

If  this  doctrine  be  sound,  why  are 
notforeign  com  and  manufactures  ad- 
mitted at  once  without  protecting  du- 
ties? Why  impose  such  duties,  when 
they  raise  foreign  produce  to  the  price 
of  English  produce  ?  Either  the  doc- 
trine is  false,  or  protecting  duties  are 
about  as  pernicious  as  protiibitions. 

If  this  nation  were  exclusively  an 
agricultural  one,  and  had  scarcely  any- 
thing to  sell  save  agricultural  produce, 
it  would  then  only  be  able  to  sell  its 
com  for  the  same  price  that  com 
fetches  in  the  cheapest  com  countries. 
If  it  should  establish  a  manufiEicture, 
its  manuflMturers  would  have,  for  a 
long  period,  to  charge  far  higher  prices 
than  those  of  other  countries.  Yet,  if 
the  doctrine  be  sound,  it  ought  to  con- 
tinue in  its  wretched  poverty,  rather 
than  attempt  to  enrich  itself  by  begin- 
ning to  manufacture.  This  doctrine 
is  false,  or  England  was  guilty  of  very 
ruinous  conduct,  when  she  establish- 
ed very  many  of  her  manufactures ; 
it  is  false,  or  this  country  ought  im- 
mediately to  buy  all  its  corn,  and  very 
many  of  its  manufactures,  abroad,  free 
from  protecting  duties. 

If  an  agricultural  nation  could  not 
begin  to  manufacture,  unless  its  ma- 
nufacturers should  charge  double  the 
prices  charged  by  those  of  other  na- 
tions, our  conviction  is,  that  it  ought 
still  to  begin.  Cheapness  and  dear- 
ness  must  be  determined  by  the  means 
of  the  buyer,  as  well  as.  the  terms  of 
the  seller.  Such  a  nation  would  have 
to  pay  double  prices  for  its  manufac- 
tures ;  but  this  would  be  more  than 
counterpoised  by  its  being  enabled  to 
sell  much  of  its  useless  labour,  to  ob- 
tain much  higher  prices  for,|and  sell 
much  more  of,  its  com,  &c.  and  to 
support  a  much  larger  population. 
Com  is  dear  in  this  country,  because 
manufacturers  abound ;  and  manufac- 
turers abound  because  corn  is  dear. 

The  Economists  unfortunately  can 
find  nothing  to  build  upon  in  this 
country  but  false  assumptions.  If  we 
were  attempting  to  produce  bad  and 
dear  wine,  sugar,  &c.  their  doctrines 
might  apply  to  us;  but  we  are  not. 
We  only  attempt  to  establish  Such 
manufactures,  as,  after  due  time,  may 
be  fairly  expected  to  thrive  about  as 
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ipell  here  as  'in  other  foimtries;  The 
reason  why  almost  any  manufactured 
article  is  dearer  here,  than  it  is  abroad, 
is,  our  manufacturers  pay  higher  du- 
ties, taxes,  rates,  and  rents,  pay  higher 
for  provisions,  and  consume  mudi 
more  of  necessaries  and  luxuries  than 
the  foreign  ones. 

The  mstory  of  this  nation  proves 
incontestably,  that  if  a  country  can- 
not establish  a  manufacture,  umess  it 
raise  for  a  period  the  price  of  this  ma« 
nufacture  very  greatly  to  itself,  still  it  ■ 
ought  tq  establish  it.  Now,  who  is  to 
fix  the  length  of  this  period  ?  Who  is 
to  say — This  manufacture  is  this  day 
commenced,  and  if  the  manufacturers 
cannot,  at  the  end  of  so  many  years^ 
sell  at  as  low  a  rate  as  those  of  other 
nations,  it  must  be  abandoned  ?  Our 
cotton  manufacture  at  one  period  gave 
no  hope  that  we  should  excel  in  it  as 
we  do ;  it  was  not  in  nearly  so  pro- 
mising a  condition  as  the  silk  manu- 
facture was  in,  twelve  months  since  ; 
yet  if  the  new  doctrines  had  been  then 
applied  to  it,  in  all  probability  it  would 
have  been  destroyed.  Luckily,  our 
fathers  were  neither  so  economical, 
nor  philosophical,  as  their  crack-brain- 
ed childr&Q.  If  the  silk  manufacture 
had  been  duly  protected  for  five  or  ten 
years  longer,  it  is  possible  enough  that 
some  unlooked-for  invention  might 
have  given  us  as  much  superiority  in 
silks  as  we  possess  in  cottons.  Suppose 
we  were  now  for  the  first  time  to  at- 
tempt to  manufacture  woollens,  and 
that  we  could  not  begin  wi^out  con- 
straining ourselves  to  buy  our  wool- 
lens for  an  uncertain  period  at  a  much 
dearer  rate ;  will  any  man,  looking  at 
our  woollen  manufacture  at  present, 
say,  that  we  ought  not  to  commense 
it  r  Under  the  new  doctrines,  no  new 
manufacture  must  be  estabhshed  in 
this  country,  unless  the  manufacturers 
can,  in  the  first  moment,  produce  as 
good  and  cheap  an  article  as  foreign 
ones,  and  history  shows  this  to  be  an 
impossibility.  Of  course,  we  must 
never  have  any  additional  manufac- 
tures ;  and,  moreover,  our  qjd  ones  are 
all  to  be  lost  if  ever  foreigners  can  sur- 
pass us. 

It  is,  we  believe,  pretty  generally 
admitted  that  our  manufactures  are  of 
great  value  to  us,  and  we  are  convin- 
ced that  the  more  we  have  of  them 
the  better.  If  we  had  never  had  any, 
we  cannot  think  that  Enghmd  would 
have  been  the  country  that  it  is ;  and 
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if  fbreigners  cq|]id  greatly  undersell  us 
in  all,  we  cannot  be  persuaded  that  we 
should  profit  much  from  buying  all 
our  manufactures  abroad  with  wheat, 
at  perhaps  twenty  shillings  the  quar* 
ter.  What  is  true  touching  the  whole, 
is,  in  our  poor  judgment,  true  touchy 
ing  the  part.  Suppose  we  had  only 
three  manufactures  at  present — the 
woollen,  cotton,  and  silk  ones,  and  that 
we  could  be  greatly  undersold  in  two 
of  them  by  foreigners ;  we  cannot  be- 
lieve those  people  who  say,  that  by 
abandoning  these  two  we  should  make 
the  third  larger  than  the  whole,  and 
better  our  condition.  It  is  distinctly 
refuted  by  the  history  of  this  and  all 
other  countries.  On  this  point  we  shall 
say  more  presently. 

But  Ministers  go  much  beyond  the 
doctrine  that  Mr  Huski^on  quotes. 
This  doctrine  says — buy  such  pro- 
duce as  the  nation  might  require  with 
an  article  of  manufacture.  The  doc- 
trine of  Ministers  is — the  nation  may 
buy  produce  and  manufactures,  which 
in  reality  it  does  not  require,  with  raw 
produce. 

Mr  Huskisson  then  sajrs,  "  But  how 
is  it  (this  doctrine)  to  be  reconciled 
with  the  doctrine  which  is  now  main- 
tained by  great  authorities  out  of  doors, 
as  that  which  ought  to  be  the  rule  of 
our  commercial  policy.  According  to 
these  authorities — to  which  we  have 
now  to  add  that  of  the  honourable  and 
learned  seconder  of  the  present  motion 
—prohibition  is  the  only  effectual  pro- 
tection to  trade.  Duties  must  be  un- 
availing for  this  purpose ;  because,  the 
influence  of  soil  and  climate,  the  price 
of  labour,  the  rate  of  taxation,  and 
otluT  circumstances,  are  constantly 
varying  in  different  countries,  and  con- 
sequently,  the  scale  of  protection  would 
require  to  be  varied  from  month  to 
month." 

Well,  does  he  refute  this  ?  Does  he 
prove  that  wages,  provisions,  taxes, 
&c.f  must  always  rise  or  fall  at  the 
same  time,  and  in  the  same  degree,  in 
every  country  ?  Does  he  prove  that 
the  same  protecting  duty  must  always 
afibrd  the  same  protection  ;  or  that  it 
is  a  matter  of  no  consequence  whether 
our  manufacturers  can  be  undersold  or 
not?  He  does  not  attempt  it.  His  very 
next  words — yes,  his  very  next  words 
— ar^,  *'  But  what  is  the  legitimate 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  ex- 
clusive system  ?  Can  it  be  other  than 
this — that  all  interchange  of  their  re- 


spective commodities  between  diflfer* 
ent  countries  of  the  world,  is  a  source 
of  evil  to  the  one  or  the  other  ?  That 
each  country  must  shut  itself  up  with- 
in itself,  making  the  most  of  its  own 
resources,  refusing  all  commerce  with 
any  other  country,  barbarously  content 
to  suffer  wants  which  this  commerce 
might  easily  supply,  and  to  waste  its 
own  superfluous  productions  at  home  ; 
because,  to  exchange  them  for  the  su- 
perfluities of  that  other  country,  in- 
stead of  being  an  exclusive  advantage 
to  either  party,  would  afford  an  equi- 
valent benefit  to  both.  This  is  the 
short  theory  of  prohibitions,  which 
these  said  declaimers  against  all  theo- 
ry, are  so  anxious  to  recommend  to  the 
practical  merchants  of  this  country." 

This  is  an  exquisite  morsel !  Rotten 
— ^rotten  to  the  very  core — must  that ' 
cause  be,  which  has  to  be  thus  defend- 
ed! 

Mr  Huskisson  may  possess  the  gi- 
gantic abilities  which  Mr  Canning  de- 
clares he  possesses,  but  certainly  he 
is  the  poorest  hand  at  a  "  legitimate 
inference"  that  we  ever  met  with.  This 
attempt  to  retort  in  respect  of  theory, 
is  a  very  miserable  performance.  He 
has  invented  a  theory  which  no  man 
living  ever  before  heard  of.  If  the 
manufacturers,  when  they  escape  from 
his  tuition,  be  not  better  inventors  and 
discoverers  than  himself,  they  will 
make  a  sorry  piece  of  work  of  it  by 
inventing  and  discovering. 

We  object  to  the  importing  of  such 
things  only  as  this  country  does  not 
want — of  such  as  it  possesses  in  abun- 
dance ;  ergo,  we  olyect  to  all  import- 
ing whatever;  we  *^  refuse  all  com- 
merce with  ANY  other  country,  bar- 
barously content  to  suffer  wants  which 
this  commerce  might  easily  supply." 
We  say  to  France,  you  shall  not  send 
us  manufactured  silks ;  ergo,  we  say 
to  her,  you  shall  not  send  us  wine  and 
brandy :  we  say  to  America,  you  shall 
not  send  us  flour ;  ergo,  we  say  to  her, 
you  shall  not  send  us  raw  cotton  and 
tobacco:  we  say  to  England,  export 
all  that  you  can,  and  import  everything 
you  please,  with  the  exception  only 
of  such  articles  as  you  do  not  need, 
and  of  which  the  importing  would  di-* 
minish  your  ability  for  both  exporting 
and  importing ;  ergo,  we  say  to  her, 
shut  yourself  up  within  yourself,  ma- 
king the  most  of  your  own  resources, 
and  refusing  all  commerce  with' any 
other  country.    Beautiful  logic,  Mr 
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Hualdsson^  beautiful  logic !  But^  ^das ! 
not  exactly  calculated  for  the  present 
condition  of  the  intellect  of  Britain. 
Well  may  a  speech  that  contains  such 
inferences  and  reasoning,  be  called  elo- 
quent and  unanswerable ! 

That  no  one  may  be  bewildered  by 
the  Right  Honourable  Grentleman,  we 
will  say  that  the  only  question  be- 
tween us  and  him  is — Shall  such 

MANUFACTURED,  AND  OTHER  COM- 
MODITIES AS  WE  PRODUCE  IN  ABUN- 
DANCE, BE  ADMITTED  INTO  THE 
MARKET  OF  THIS  COUNTRY  FROM 

ABROAD  ?  This  is  the  question.  We 
are  as  friendly  to  the  admission  of 
timber,  cotton,  wine,  sugar,  tallow, 
and  every  other  article  that  this  coun- 
try does  not  produce,  either  at  all,  or 
in  sufficient  quantities,  as  Mr  Hus- 
kisson  himself.  He  knows  in  his  own 
heart,  that  the  opinions  which  he  has 
imputed  to  his  opponents  are  not  en- 
tertained by  one  of  these  opponents. 
Either  let  the  new  system  be  aban- 
doned, or  let  it  be  supported  in  a  less 
unfair  manner. 

To  this  question,  we  reply.  No! 
solely  and  simply  because  we  consci- 
entiously believe  that  the  admission 
of  such  commodities  will  injure,  not 
,  only  the  home,  but  the  foreign  trade ; 
that  it  will  not  only  do  great  harm  to 
certain  classes  of  our  fellow-subjects, 
but  materially  diminish  the  ability  of 
the  nation  as  a  whole  for  both  im- 
porting and  exporting. 

Mr  Huskisson  proceeds  to  say,  that 
our  system,  to  be  "  wise  and  just  in 
itself,"  ought  to  "  prohibit  all  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  Ireland, — we 
must  revive  those  laws  which  forbade 
the  manufactures,  and  repelled  the 
productions  of  her  soil."  The  news- 
papers made  him  say  that  this  system 
ought  to  go  farther ;  it  ought  to  pro- 
hibit the  manufactures  and  other  pro- 
duce of  one  English  district  from  en- 
tering another  English  district.  If  he 
really  did  utter  sudh  transcendent  non- 
sense, he  has  wisely  expunged  it  from 
the  corrected  copy  of  his  speech. 

Our  readers  know,  that  his  oppo- 
nents, one  and  all,  limit  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  produce  o£  foreign  coun- 
tries. Is,  then,  Ireland  a  foreign 
country,  or  is  it  not  that  part  of  the 
united  kingdom  called  Ireland?  He 
says  that  no  country  in  Europe  differs 
more  from  Great  Britain  than  Ireland, 
in  matters  affecting  their  commercial 
relations.  Wc  say  that  this  is  perfectly 


erroneous.  Is  not  Ireland' somewhat 
more  under  the  control  of  Great  Bri« 
tain,  in  regard  to  taxation^  than  £)•« 
reign  countries  ?  Must  not  the  price 
of  corn,  &c.  always  fluctuate  at  the 
same  moment,  and  be  about  the  same, 
in  both  islands?  Whatever  may  be 
the  case  with  agricultural  labour,  is 
not  manufacturing  labour  about  as 
dear  in  Ireland  as  in  many  parts  of 
Britain  ?  Must  it  not  continue  so,  and 
must  not  its  price  fluctuate  at  the  same 
moment  in  both  Britain  and  Ireland  h 
With  regard  to  repelling  the  produce 
of  Ireland's  soil,  it  might  at  one  time 
be  very  wise  to  do  it,  and  it  may  now 
.  be  very  wise- to  do  the  contrary ;  it  is 
now  very  wise  to  repel  foreign  com, 
and  as  our  island  cannot  be  enlarged, 
a  time  may  come  when  it  will  be  vary 
wise  to  receive  it. 

Mr  Huskisson  says, — "  I  have  no 
desire  to  disturb  the  partizans  of  the 
opposite  system  in  the  enjoyment  of 
tneir  favourite  theory.  All  I  ask  of 
tkem  is,  a  similar  forbearance  towards 
us.  Let  each  system  be  fully  and  fair<« 
ly  tried.  For  the  sake  of  freedom  of 
trade  and  industry,  and  for  the  sake 
of  England,  let  England  be  the  field 
of  trial  for  our  system.  For  the  sake 
of  prohibition  and  monopoly,  let  the 
system  of  our  adversaries  also  be  fairly 
tried ;  only  let  the  trial  be  made  upon 
some  other  country." 

His  ingenuity  is  not  of  a  ver  j(  impo« 
siiig  character,  and  he  will  not  8u£^ 
us  to  praise  him  for  fair  dealing.  He 
first,  by  his  **  legitimate  inference," 
as  he  calls  it,  assumes  that  his  oppo- 
nents wish  to  close  the  ports  of  this- 
country  against  all  foreign  produce 
whatever,  although  he  knows  in  his 
own  heart  that  they  wish  no  such 
thing ;  and  then  he  reasons  upon  it  as 
an  establisiied  fact.  He,  in  substance, 
boldly  declares  to  Parliament  and  the 
country,  that  these  opponents  wish  to- 
establish  a  new  and  untried  systewr^ 
that  they  wish  to  chahge  and  abolish. 
He  does  this,  when  he  is  as  fully  cog- 
nisant of  the  fact  as  the  whole  world 
is,  that  these  opponents  merely  pro- 
test against  any  new  system,  or  change, 
and  only  ask  for  the  retention  of  that 
old  and  tried  system  under  which  this 
country  has  become  the  first  in  the 
world,  and  which  he  and  his  col- 
leagues, on  other  occasions,  boast  that 
they  are  destroying.  Although  he  is 
high  in  office,  we  must  teU  him  that  this 
is  very  unworthy  conduct«-we  must 
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tell  him  that  a  Minister  of  England 
should  defend  his  measnrea  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner. 

Touching  the  conclusion  of  the  ex- 
tract,  it  certainly  smacks  fax  too  much 
of  monopoly  for  so  warm  a  friend  of 
Free  Trade.  Mr  Huskisson  is  to  have 
England  exdusively  to  himself ;  and 
we  are  to  take  the  new  system^  which, 
in  his  dexterity  at  system-making,  he 
has  fabricated  for  us,  and  clapped  upon 
our  shoulders,  to  the  land  of  his  an* 
cestors,  or  any  other  foreign  country, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  experi- 
ments. Now,  as  we  have  as  much 
English  blood  in  our  veins  as  he  has, 
we  cannot  see  why  he  should  have  this 
monopoly,  or  why  our  right  should  be 
leas  wan  his  own,  to  make  experi- 
ments on  the  fortunes  and  bread  of  the 
people  of  England. 

Mr  Huskisson  is  very  desirous  of 
being  suffered  to  proceed  without  mo- 
lestati<»i.  This  was  the  desire  of  Mr 
Hunt  in  his  days  of  glory,  and  it  Is 
the  desire  of  every  great  man  who 
wishes  to  make  great  changes  in  this 
country.  There  is  one  all-powerful 
reason  why  he  should  be  resisted  to 
the  utmost  by  every  one  who  thinks 
as  we  do,  that  his  measures  are  found- 
ed on  false  principles. 

The  other  changes  made  by  Minis- 
ters affect,  in  only  a  slight  degree,  the 
fortunes  and  bread  of  individuals.  The 
new  Marriage  Act  caused  much  incon- 
Tenience  and  ill-blood,  but  this  was 
about  all ;  it  was  tried  and  repealed, 
without  doing  much  harm .  The  change 
in  weights  and  measures  caused  vast 
dissatisfaction,  and  extracted  large 
sums  from  many  individuals,  but  still 
it  deprived  none  of  business  and  em- 
ployment. Changes  in  the  bankrupt, 
jury,  or  criminal  laws,  are  expected 
to  work  for  good  in  the  first  moment ; 
and,  if  they  produce  evil,  it  is  not  of 
a  khid  to  cause  ruin  and  distress.  But 
the  changes  that  it  is  Mr  Huskisson's 
lot  to  introduce,  affect,  in  the  most 
serious  manner,  the  fortunes  and  bread 
of  individuals,  and  at  the  best  they 
cannot  be  carried  into  effect  without 
producing  more  or  less  of  bankruptcy 
and  starvation.  A  great  portion  of  the 
latter  has  unquestionably  been  produ- 
ced by  the  opening  of  the  silk-trade ; 
and  when  the  trade  in  com  is  made 
free,  it  will  create  in  Britain  and  Ire- 
land such  a  mass  of  ruin,  want,  suf- 
fering, and  crime,  as  cannot  be  tibought 
of  without  a  shudder.  If  ihese  changes 


are  made  on  right  principles,  they  are 
of  such  a  kind  that  they  cannot  yield 
benefit  at  the  first  moment ;  they  miust 
first  previously  strip  very  many  people 
of  their  all.  If  they  be  made  on  vnrong 
principles,  they  must  soon  fill  the 
country  with  ruin  and  misery.  This 
is  the  reason  why  Mr  Huskisson  should 
be  resisted,  '^  hi^nd  to  hand,  and  foot 
to  foot,"  by  every  one  who  thinks  his 
measures  are  false  in  principle,  and 
destructive  in  tendency.  An  experi« 
ment  that  is  not  likely  to  do  mucn  in- 
dividual injury  if  it  fail,  may  be  made  ; 
but  one  that  is  likely  to  plunge  a  single 
trade  from  competence  and  unsullied 
fame  into  the  horrors  of  bankruptcy, 
or  to  deprive  a  single  industrious  fa« 
mily  of  its  bread^  ought  never  to  be 
made  unless  the  necessity  for  it  be 
matter  of  direct  proof.  But  to  make 
a  change,  not  from  the  most  obvious 
and  pressing  public  necessity,  and  up« 
on  the  most  unassailable  precedents, 
facts,  and  demonstrations,  but  without 
public  necessity,  in  defiance  of  prece- 
dent, and  upon  the  most  flimsy  as-* 
sumptions  and  sophistries,  that  may 
easily  reduce  tens  of  thousands,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  nay,  millions,  to 
beggary  and  starvation,  is,  in .  our 
judgment,  to  do  the  darkest  deed  that 
could  be  done  under  the  face  of  Hea- 
ven. When  we  reflect  on  what  this 
country  has  suffered  since  the  termi- 
nation of  the  war,  and  on  the  condi- 
tion it  was  in  a  year  ago,  and  then 
look  at  the  new  system  as  a  whole,  at 
its  consequences  already,  and  at  those 
which  it  must  for  some  years  produce, 
we  are  astonished  that  any  English 
Minister  could  be  fotmd  to  adopt  such 
a  system,  and  that  it  could  by  anV' 
means  be  forced  through  the  Englisn 
Parliament. 

We  now  give  the  following  exceed* 
ingly  choice  extract. 

*^  But  can  prohibition  ever  be  tried 
under  circumstances  of  greater  favour 
than  it  now  experiences  in  Spain  ?"— 
(Considering  that  he  corrected  the  re* 
port  of  his  speech  for  publication,  Mr 
Huskisson  might  have  given  us  some- 
what better  English.)  '^  In  that  flou- 
rishing country,  prohibition  has  been 
carried  to  the  very  extreme.  There 
restriction  has  been  added  to  restric- 
tion— there  all  the  fruits  of  that  beau- 
tiful system  are  to  be  seen,  not  yet, 
perhaps,  in  full  maturity,  but  8u£S- 
ciently  mature  to  enable  ever^  one  to 
judge  of  their  quiUities.    Spam  is  the 
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best  lample  of  the  prohibitory  s^rstem ; 
tilie  most  perfect  model  of  ftllen  great- 
nesfly  and  of  internal  misery,  of  which 
modem  civilization  affinrds  an  ex- 
ample— (an  example  of  a  sample  and 
,  a  model) — an  example  to  be  traced^  not 
only  in  the  annihilation  of  her  com- 
merce and  maritime  power^  but  in  her 
scanty  revenue^  in  her  bankrupt  re- 
sources^ in  the  wretchedness  of  her 
population,  and  in  her  utter  insigni- 
ficance among  the  great  powers  of  the 
world.  The  commercial  policy  of  Spain 
is  simply  this — to  admit  nothing  irom 
other  countries,  except  what  the  smug- 
gler brings  in  !" — ^What,  nothing  ? — 
The  Right  Honourable  Gentleman 
must  here  have  straggled  into  a  blun- 
der. 

To  what  sorry  and  unaccountable 
shifts  does  a  bad  cause  reduce  its  de- 
lenders! 

Here  is  a  statesman,  and  one,  if  Mr 
Canning  may  be  believed,  of  the  very 
first  order,  who  can  look  at  Spain  with- 
out being  able  to  find  anything  to  ac- 
count for  its  present  condition,  save  its 
prohibitory  system !  The  war  that  for 
so  many  years  raged  in  it  was  nothing 
-—the  loss  of  its  immense  colonies  was 
nothing— its  revolution  was  nothing— 
the  French  army  and  civil  war  were 
nothing.  Oh  no!  how  could  these 
things  affect  the  commerce,  maritime 
power,  and  revenue  of  Spain !  How 
could  these  things  make  the  Spanish 
people  poor  and  wretched !  To  charge 
anything  upon  the  productions  of 
Spain,  and  tne  character  of  its  people, 
church,  &c.  would  be  idle.  We  are 
asssured  by  so  great  a  man  as  Mr  Hus- 
kisson,  that  Spain's  present  ills  have 
been  produced  by  its  prohibitory  sys- 
tem. 

This  is  really  very  marvellous.  Now, 
will  Mr  Huskisson  deign  to  cast  his 
eyes  for  a  moment  upon  another  coun- 
try— ^to  wit,  France — he  will  find  that 
France  has  likewise  added  restriction  to 
restriction — ^has  followed  Spain  pretty 
closely  in  the  path  of  prohibition.  Yet 
France  is  the^ost  rich  and  fiourisbing 
of  the  continental  nations.  Let  him 
turn  to  another  country  —  namely, 
England— he  will  find  that,  for  a  very 
long  term  of  years,  England  has  added 
restriction  to  restriction,  and  has  been 
almost  as  great  a  lover  of  prohibition 
as  Spain.  Yet  England  is  the  first  na- 
ticm  in  the  world.  Let  him  turn  to 
8(Hne  other  countries— to  some  <tf  the 
contanental  ones.  Not  very  many  years 


have  passed  away  ainee^hMe  eountrloi 
acted  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  piiiw 
ciples  of  free  trade ;  yet  it  wais  so  ftr 
from  enriching  them,  that  it  kept  them 
much  in  the  state  whidi,  aoooraing  to 
Mr  Huskisson,  Spaih  is  in  at  prcsoiit. 
They  have  since  added  restriction  to 
restriction,  and,  strange  to  say !  their 
condition  has  greatly  improved. 

The  Right  Honourable  Grentlepnan 
next  takes  a  review  of  the  changes 
which  he  and  his  colleagues  have  made* 
He  speaks  first  of  wool,  and  exults 
greatly  that  only  a  small  quantity  of 
British  wool  has  been  exported.  Now, 
if  the  exporting  of  such  wool  would 
ii\juro  us,  why  permit  it  ?  and  if  it 
would  benefit  us,  why  boast  that  though 
it  is  legal,  it  does  not  take  place  ?  If 
the  new  system  is  to  make  no  practical 
change,  wny  give  us  it  ?  If  all  that  can 
be  said  for  it  is — ^it  has  only  done  a 
Utile  mischief— perhaps  we  should  have 
been  better  withoutit.  The  experiment, 
however,  with  regard  to  wool,  is  only 
now  commencing. 

Mr  Huskisson  deserves  high  praise 
for  condensing  and  simplifying  the  Re« 
venue  Laws;  but  this  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  question  bfr« 
tween  him  and  his  opponents.  These 
opponents  are  as  friendly  as  himself  to 
the  abolishing  of  every  form  and  re« 
striction  that  is  not  necessary  for  pre- 
venting the  importation  of  such  articles 
as  this  country  produces  in  abundance. 
The  next  change  he  notices  is  that 
in  the  Navigation  Laws.  He  says  that 
it  has  been  ^'^  highly  beneficial  to  the 
commerce  of  the  country,  and  in  no  way 
injurious  to  our  strength  as  a  maritime 
power."  This  is  his  assertion,  and  he 
does  not  add  to  it  a  syllable  of  evidence* 
How  this  change  has  benefited  our 
commerce,  we  cannot  perceive.  A 
change  which,  while  it  lowers  certain 
shipping  charges,  compels  the  British 
ship-owner  to  lower  his  freight  stiU 
more  in  proportion ;  and  which  merely 
causes  a  reduction  in  the  carriage  ca 
goods,  that  is  scarcely  felt  by  the  con« 
sumer,  cannot  yield  much  benefit  to 
commerce.  Commerce  depends,  not 
upon  the  carriers  of  goods,  but  the 
consumers  of  them ;  and  certainly  the 
throwing  of  the  carrying  trade  into  the 
hands  of  foreigners,  must  injure  con- 
sumption in  this  country.  Since  this 
change  was  made,  our  foreign  trade  has 
been  greatly  increased  by  other  causes, 
and  still  our  merchant-navy  has  not 
even  been  able  to  keep  itself  stationary. 
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K  this  be  not  i^jorioiu  to  our  strength 
ag  a  maritime  power,  what  could  be 
thus  injurious  ? 

With  regard  to  the  next  change^  Mr 
Huskisson  states — "  The  transit  du- 
ties have  been  all  removed ;  and  the 
system  of  bounties  and  drawbacks  has 
undergone  an  entire  revision^  and  been 
remodelled  on  an  improved  plan."  On 
the  benefits  that,  have  resulted  from 
this  he  is  silent^  perfectly  silent.  The 
Irish  linen  trade  could  tell-him  that  it 
had  drawn  nothing  from  his  improved 
plan,  save  diminution  and  injury. 
•  Mr  Huskisson  next  adverts  to  the 
treaty  recently  concluded  with  France. 
Here  again  he  has  no  benefits  to  boast 
of.  Hitherto  this  treaty  has  only  yielded 
evils^  and  it  is  not  likely  to  yield  any- 
thing else. 

With  respect  to  the,  iron- trade,  he 
only  says,  tnat  the  change  has  not  yet 
produced  evil ;  he  has  no  benefits  to 
dilate  upon :  The  experiment  here  has 
been  barely  begun. 

Touching  cottons, .  woollens,  linens, 
&c.  he  states,  *'  the  increased  import 
of  the  whole  does  not  exceed  a  few 
thousand  pounds."  Here  the  boast  is 
that  the  change  has  only  produced  a 
little  mischief.  Now,  the  importing  of 
fdreign  manufactures  must  either  be- 
nefit, or  injure,  this  country.  If  it  will 
do  the  former^  it  certainly  is  a  thing 
to  be  lamented,  that  it  does  not  take 
place ;  if  it  will  do  the  latter,  it  assu- 
redly ought  to  be  prevented  to  the  ut- 
most point  possible.  After  heaping  so 
much  abuse  on  the  old  system,  and  so 
much  pufiing  on  the  new  one,  Mr  Hus- 
kisson is  at  last  compelled  to  plead  in 
his  defence,  that  there  is  no  practical 
difference  between  them,  or  that  this 
difference  is  very  small,  and  only 
proves  his  own  Jiew  system  to  be  but  a 
little  the  worst  of  the  two.  Really,  all 
this  swaggering  ought  to  have  had  a 
different  ending.  We  ought,  by  thip 
time,  to  have  had  some  solid  proof  js  that 
prohibition  and  restriction  are  baleful 
things.  We  ought  to  have  had,  by 
this  time,  other  evidence  of  the  trans- 
cendent merits  of  Free  Trade  than  left- 
handed  admissions,  that  it  is  only  a 
little  more  injurious  than  prohibition 
and  restriction. 

We  proceed  to  Mr  Huskisson's  re- 
marks touching  the  Silk  trade. 

The  Right  Honourable  Grentleman 
pours  the  most  bitter  diatribes  on  what 
ne  calls  the  spirit  of  speculation  ma- 
nifested by  the  silk  manufacturers,  in 
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the  early  part  of  1825. ,  Now,  in  thi 
Session  of  that  year,  this  spirit  was  at 
its  height,  and  he  then,  instead  of 
quarrelling  with  it,  eulogised.it,  fed 
it,  and  pointed  to  it  as  a  triumphant 
proof  of  the  wisdom  of  his  changes. 
He  pushed  it  forward  from  the  very 
first,  by  assuring  the  manufacturers 
that  his  measures  would  greatly  bene* 
fit  them,  that  they  would  gain  a  large 
export  trade,  and  that  the  French  ones 
were  terrified,  and  expected  to  be  un^ 
dersold  by  them.  How  then  can  he 
have  the  assurance  to  treat  them  as  he 
does,  in  their  sufferings  ?  It  is  for  them 
to  say  to  him — Your  wild,  fallacious 
predictions,  and  ruinous  changes,  hare 
brought  us  to  this :  but  it  is  not  for 
him  to  cover  them  with  reproach  and 
sarcasm,  because  they  foohshly  belie- 
ved and  trusted,  him.  What,  in  truths' 
was  this  speculative  spirit  ?  The  pros-i. 
perous  times  caused  an  immense  addi- 
tional demand  for  silks,  and  were  not 
the  manufacturers  to  attempt  to  sup^ 
ply  it  ?  Unemployed  capital  abounds 
ed — the  trade  flourished — ^Mr  Huskis* 
son  declared  that  it  would  flourish  in« 
finitely  more — and  new  manufactories 
were  naturally  established.  It  is  silly 
in  the  extreme  to  inveigh  against  great 
imports,  without  first  weighing  theai 
against  consumption.  The  time  ap- 
proached for  the  regular  admission  of 
foreign  silks;  and,  in  consequence, 
both  consumers  and  retail  dealers  cea- 
sed in  a  great  measure  to  buy.  The. 
chief  part  of  demand  was  at  once  lost 
to  the  manufacturers  demonstrably 
from  this  cause.  The  silk  trade  was 
in  a  state  of  stagnation  some  time  be- 
fore other  interests  felt  distress,  and 
tlie  dealers  assigned  as  their  reason 
for  not  buying,  that  they  durst  not, 
on  account  of  the  approaching  change. 
The  manufacturers  deny  that  there 
was  any  improper  speculation,  and 
they  assert  in  proof  that  the  stock  of 
silks  in  the  country  during  the  distress 
has  been  lower  than  usual. 

To  charge  Mr  Huskisson  with  in« 
humanity,  is  an  offence  notrto  be  for- 
given :  for  him  to  charge  the  silk* 
manufacturers  with  it,  is  another  mat- 
ter. He  calls  then^  cruel  and  inhuman 
in  the  most  unsparing  way  possible, 
and  why?  Because  the  Macclesfield 
ones  advertised  for  a  number  of  hands, 
of  firom  seven  to  twenty  years  of  age. 
To  place  a  child  of  seven  years  of  age 
in  a  silk-numufactory,  is>  in  his  eyes^- 
great  cruelty.  We  mitk  dHit  thia  tax^ 
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:der«heerted  IndiTidual  could  di8co?er> 
that  there  is  infinitely  more  cruelty  in 
making  uncalled-for  changes,  that  are 
calculated  to  deprive  immense  num- 
bers of  still  younger  children,  as  well 
as  immense  numbers  of  men  and  wo- 

'  men,  of  food — that  are  calculated  to 
reduce  numbers  of  heads  of  families, 
who  are  perhaps  too  old  tO  learn  any 
other  business,  and  who  have  enjoye<l 
through  life  affluence  and  respectabi- 
lity, to  beggary  and  disgrace.  There 
are  to  be  seen  daily  in  ihe  streets  of 
London,  children  not  seven  years  of 
affe,  who  are  covered  with  rags  and 

^  filth,  and  who  spend  their  time  in 
selling  matches  and  begging.  We 
think  it  would  even  be  humanitv  to 
these  children,  to  take  them  from  their 
■present  calling,  and  place  them,  young 
as  they  are,  in  a  silk-manufactory.  We 
have  no  wish  to  see  children  put  to 
work  before  they  are  nine  or  ten ;  but 
it  often  happens,  that  a  father  has 
small  wages  and  a  large  family,  and 
that  his  children  can  scarcely  get  food 
or  clothes.  They  are  half-starved,  and 
they  spend  t^eir  time  in  running  about 
the  streets,  begging,  filching,  and  con- 
tracting various  evil  habits.  We  can- 
not think  that  there  is  any  cruelty  in 
putting  such  children  into  a  manufac- 
tory, even  though  they  be  but  seven 
years  old;  and  we  apprehend  that 
there  is  little  danger  of  children  of  a 
different  description  being  put  to  work 
at  so  tender  an  age.  Whatever  may  be 
the  case  with  masters,  parents  in  ge- 
neral may  be  trusted  in  matters  that 
relate  to  their  children. 
Mr  Huskisson  states,  ^'  It  is  admitted 

.  on  all  hands,  that  silk  is  an  article 
which  can  be  easily  smuggled ;  and 
that  it  is  now  smuggled  to  a  very 
considerable  extent,  in  spite  of  all  the 
preventive  measures  that  have  from 
time  to  time  been  adopted."  Heth^a 
argues  that  the  French  silks  can  no 
longer  be  distinguished  from  English 
ones — that  they  can  be  openly  sold  in 
the  shops  without  danger  of  seizure — 
and  that  therefore  prohibition  *'  re- 
tains no  advantage  over  a  w^ll-regula- 
ted  duty." 

Has  then  the  silk  trade  received  this 
tremendous  shock — ^is  its  existence  to 
be  put  to  hazard — have  so  many  thou- 
sands of  people  been  brought  to  ruin 
and  misery — merely  that  we  may  have 
a  well-regulated  protecting  duty,  that 
may  possibly  be  as  advantageous  as 
IMtmibition  r—Has  Free  Trade  sunk  to 
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ihe  level  of  prohibition  already  >—^ 
Alas^  for  poor  England !  thi^t  when  it 
has  been  dragged  into  this  loss  and 
suffering,  it  cannot  even  have  a  pro- 
mise that  it  will  profit  from  the  change. 

Now  every  one  must  see  that  me 
facilities^r  smuggling  will  remain  un- 
altered— that  on  tiiis  point  the  French- 
man will  lose  nothing  whatever*  The 
change,  therefore,  cannot  diminish  the 
imports  of  French  silks,  but  it  may 
very  greatly  increase  them — it  cannot 
benefit  our  manufacturers,  but  it  may 
injure  them  fearfully.  , 

Mr  Huskisson  himself  does  not 
deny  that  East  India  handkerchiefs 
will  be  universally  worn,  but  then  be 
makes  it  out  that  they  are  so  already. 
This  is  a  very  odd  way  of  arguing  a 
matter.  A  certain  trade  will  be. ruin- 
ed!'  I  admit  that,  but  the  trade  does 
not  exist !  If  Bandanas  be  universally 
worn,  how  happens  it  that  the  mer- 
cers' windows  in  London  and  other 
places  are  filled  with  silk  handker- 
chiefs of  English  manufacture?  In  re- 
gard to  handkerchiefs,  shawls,  and 
some  other  articles,  our  manufacturers 
must  inevitably  be  deprived  of  a  large 
pari  of  their  trade  by  those  of  In- 
dia. 

It  is  admitted,  even  by  the  cham- 
pions of  Free  Trade,  ithat  in  several 
kinds  of  silks,  particularly  the  more 
valuable  and  profitable  kinds,  our  ma- 
nufacturers will  be  undersold  by  the 
continental  ones.  The  latter,  there- 
fore, must  inevitably  deprive  our  ma- 
nufacturers of  another  very  Jarge  part 
of  their  trade. ' 

The  foreigner  will  now  be  at  liber- 
ty to  open  warehouses  and  depots 
throughout  the  country,  and  keep 
travellers.  He  will  be  able  to  s^d 
several  kinds  of  his  goods  to  this  coun- 
try, at  such  a  duty  as  will  enable  him 
to  undersell  the  Englishman ;  and  he 
will  be  able  to  send  the  other  kinds  by 
smuggling,  as  usual.  There  is  direct 
proof  that  our  manufacturers  must  lose 
a  very  large  part  of  their  trade,  and 
yet  Mr  Huskisson  asserts  that  the 
change  will  do  them  no  iigury ! 

Now,  why  was  not  the  manufiicturer 
of  handkerchiefs,  brocades,  or  ribbons, 
placed  on  an  equality  with  the  manu- 
facturer of  sarsnets?  Why  was  not 
the  same  measure  of  protection  meted 
out  to  every  branch  of  the  trade? 
What  right  had  Mr  Huskisson  to 
make  these  distinctions  between  his 
Majesty's  suhjecta— to  protect  one  and 
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niin  taother  ?  The  truth  i8>  a  protect* 
iftg:  duty  cannot  be  made  to  operate 
equally-^it  must  be  iu  its  effects  par-* 
tial  and  tyrannical — ^it  must  be  to  one 
a  monopoly^  and  to  another  grinding 
competition — it  must  give  to  one 
abundance^  and  doom  another  to  bread 
and  water. 

Here  is  direct  proof  that  prbhibition 
excludes  a  yast  quantity  of  foreign 
silkij  which  a  duty  will  admit,  and 
that  the  change  must  do  our  manufac- 
turers prodigious  evil ; — yet  Mr  Hus- 
kisson  persists,  and  he  is  supported  by 
Parliament. 

He  assumes  that  this  country  con- 
sumes annually  fourteen  millions' 
worth  of  silks;  we  are  pretty  sure 
that  his  estimate  is  far  too  low,  but 
we  will  take  it  to  reason  upon.  He 
says — '*  What  would  happen  if,  ac- 
cording to  the  predictions  of  the  Ho- 
nourable Member  for  Taunton,  the 
British  manufacture  should  be  anni- 
hilated after  next  July  ?  We  should 
not,  I  take  it  for  granted,  consume  a 
less  quantity  of  silk  goods ;  the  only 
change  would  be,  that  we  should  have 
them,  as  it  is  alleged,  of  a.better  qua- 
lity, and  at  a  less  price.  But  all  the 
goods  so  consumed  would,  on  this 
supposition,  have  paid  a  duty  of  thir- 
ty per  cent  on  their  importation  ;  and 
the  produce  of  that  duty  consequent- 
ly would  exceed  four  millions  sterling. 
This  large  sum  would  be  levied,  with- 
out in  the  smallest  degree  abridging 
the  comfort  or  enjoyment  of  any  other 
class  of  the  community.  It  would 
bring  with  it  no  increase  of  burthen 
upon  the  consumer  of  silk  goods ;  and 
consequently,  no  diminution  of  his 
means  of  consuming  other  articles.  It 
would  simply  be  the  premium  of  mo- 
nopoly transferred  to  the  Exchequer ; 
and  the  capital  for  which  this  mono- 
poly was  created,  would  be  set  free,  to 
give  employment  to  other  branches  of 
industry." 

We  must  say,  that  the  individual 
who  could  first  utter  this  in  the  Bri- 
tish House  of  Commons,  and  then  de- 
liberately publish  it  to  the  world,  is 
exceedingly  unfit  to  hold  a  leading 
place  in  the  British  Ministry. 

We  must  notice,  in  the  first  place, 
his  blunder  touching  the  duty.  Doubt- 
lessly, if  we  should  pay  to  foreigners 
fourteen  miUions  for  silks,  the  duty 
upon  them  would  exceed  four  mil- 
lions ;  but  then  this  would  raise  con- 
sumption to  eighteen  millions— just 
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it  to  be.  If  oonsunrption  dunild  be,  $b 
he  assumes,  the  same,  we  -should  not 
pay  to  foreigners  quite  eleven  milliona^ 
and  ihp  duty  would  be  little  more  than 
three  millions. 

In  the  second  place,  would  there  be 
no  smuggling  ?  There  would  be  a  pr»> 
mium  of  twenty  per  cent  on  smuggling 
—there  would  be  precisely  the  same 
premium  on  smuggling  that  there  ia 
at  present,  and  many  of  the  impedi- 
ments would  be  removed.  There  would 
be  a  vast  portion  of  smuggling ;  and 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  duty  would 
throw  more  than  two  millions  into  the 
Treasury. 

Now,  if  our  English  manufocturen 
contribute  their  snare  of  English  to* 
venue,  which  can  scarcely  be  doubte^ 
they  must  contribute  nearly  two  mil* 
lions.  Would  they  continue  to  contri- 
bute  the  same?  We  apprehend  not. 
We  apprehend  that  the  Treasurjr 
would  lose  more  on  one  side,  than  it 
would  gain  on  the  other. 

What  would  become  of  these  manu- 
facturers? Mr  Huskisson  and  his  eco* 
nomic  brethrei^  cannot  stir  a  single 
step  without  assuming^  that  there  can* 
not  be  a  limit  to  the  employment  of 
labour  and  capital  in  a  nation.  Now^ 
the  laws  of  nature  demonstrate,  that 
there  must  be  such  a  limit,  and  die 
history  of  Britain  and  Ireland  in  late 
years  place  it  beyond  controversy. 

The  rest  of  the  nation,  at  the  best, 
would  only  pay  that  to  foreign  manu- 
facturers which  they  now  pay  to  Bri- 
tish ones — twelve  millions  of  capital^ 
and  half-a-million  of  souls,  would  be 
deprived  of  employment— -no  other 
trade,  on  the  average,  would  receive 
any  increase — and  every  other  trade  is 
glutted  with  capital  and  labour.  These 
manufacturers  and  their  capital,  as  fkr 
a«  calculation  can  go,  would  in  efiect . 
remain  constantly  without  employ- 
ment. Their  employment  would  be 
transferred  to  foreigners—it  could  not 
by  any  possibility  be  enjoyed  by  both. 

Would  not  then  the  idleness  g£  these 
manufacturers  and  their  capital  a*- 
bridge,  in  some  degree,  the  comfbrta 
and  enjoyments  of  other  classes?— 
Would  it  not  impose  some  additionid 
burthen  upon  the  consumer  of  silk 
goods,  and  diminish  his  means  of  con* 
suming  other  articles? — Itassur^y 
would,  or  the  poor  rates  are  not  what 
they  are  repreeented  to  be^— a  glut  in 
capital  is  not  so  destructive  as  .late 
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events  haye  proved  it  to  be,  and  a  glut 
in  labour  is  not  that  foe  to  conBnnip« 
tioD,  and  parent  of  starvation,  which 
it  has  so  long  been  proved  to  be  by  the 
state  of  Ireland.  The  consumption  of 
ailks  would  be  very  greatly  diminish- 
ed, and  we  are  pretty  sure  that  their 
price  would  be  considerably  raised. 

The  other  classes  buy  of  the  English 
manufacturers  with  dear  com,  manur 
factures,  aiid  labour ;  they  could  only 
buy  of  foreign  ones  with  certain  raw 
articles  and  gold.  A  large  quantity  of 
com,  manufactures,  and  labour,  which 
is  now  exchanged  for  silks,  would  be 
left  without  a  market,  and  this  would 
have  its  effect  on  prices.  Other  nations 
could  not  take  the  whole  value  of  their 
silks  in  raw  produce  ;  and  we  should 
have  to  pay  a  heavy  balance  of  trade 
i^;ainst  us  in  gold.    Every  one  must 
see,  that  if  the  whole  of  our  silk-ma- 
nufacturers were  in  a  moment  sent  out 
of  the  country  without  being  replaced 
by  others ;  and  if  we  should  buy  our 
suks  abroad  with  raw  produce  and 
gold,  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  corn, 
shambles  meat,  merclmndise,  and  ma- 
nufactures, would  be  consumed.  What 
the   silk-manufacturers  consume   of 
thepe  could  not  be  exchanged  for  other 
articles  to  send  abroad  to  buy  silks  with, 
for  it  could  not  be  made  use  of.  A  man 
will  only  buy  as  much  of  a  commodity 
aa  he  needs,  whatever  excess  of  it  there 
may  be  in  the  market.  If  the  manufac- 
turers remain  in  the  country  to  consume 
the  com,  &c.,  still  if  they  be  idle,  they 
can  give  nothing  in  exchange,  and  the 
loss  must  be  even  greater  to  the  pro- 
ducers.   It  cannot  be  denied,  even  by 
Mr  Huskisson,  that  the  foreign  ma- 
nufacturers— ^poor  as  they  are,    and 
limited  as  they  would  be  to  the  ta- 
king of  such  goods  only  in  exchange 
as  leave  us  the  smallest  profits,  and  of 
aome  that  we  cannot  part  with  with<« 
out  injury — would  be  infinitely  worse 
customers  to  the  other  classes,  than 
our  own  manufacturers ;  and  it  is  de- 
monstrable  that  this  would    greatly 
diminish  the    ability    of   the   other 
classes  for  buying  silks.    It  is  equally 
demonstrable,  that  if  the  other  classes 
should  have  to  maintain  our  own  ma- 
nufacturers gratuitously,  their  ability 
for  sufh  buying  would  be  diminished 
still  farther.    We  are  convinced,  that 
if  tile    Englishman    should  diarge 
double  the  prices  of  the  foreigner,  ms 
siUiB  would  be  the  cheapest  to  the 
Vol.  XIX. 
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community  as  a  whole,  if  the  ftnigner 
should  take  nodding  in  payment  save 
raw  produce  or  gold.  If  Mr  Huskis** 
son's  doctrine  be  true,  it  must  inevlt* 
ably  be  true  likewise,  diat  if  we  should 
buy  the  whole  of  our  manufactures  of 
every  description  abroad,  our  manu« 
factureriB  at  nome  would  still  euiploy 
their  capital  and  labour  as  fully  and 
profitably  as  usual.  If  it  be  tme  toudi* 
mg  the  part,  it  must  be  true  touching 
the  whole. 

The  Right  Honourable  Gtotleman 
says,  that  as  the  new  colonial  system 
has  not  been  attacked  in  Parliament, 
he  will  say  nothing  in  defence  of  it. 
Here  again  no  benefit  can  be  boasted 
of;  on  the  contrary,  this  system  is 
producing  evil. 

Mr  Huskisson,  to  have  made  an  ef«* 
ficient  defence,  ought  to  have  said, 
"  We  repealed  the  laws  against  com- 
binations, and  behold  how  the  nation 
has  profited  from  it !  —  We  altered 
the  navigation  laws,  and  behold  how 
it  has  increased  your  shipping  !-^We 
gave  you  a  new  colonial  system,  and 
behold  how  it  has  increased  your 
trade ! — ^We  admitted  foreupi  manu« 
factures,  and  behold  how  it  has  caused 
your  manufacturers  to  prosper !— We 
opened  your  silk  trade,  and  behold 
how  this  trade  flourishes  from  it  J"— ^ 
The  very  best  that  he  can  plead  is— 
My  new  system  has  operated  much 
like  the  old  one,  and  it  has  been  nearly 
as  beneficial ! 

We  wrangle  not  tor  names  and 
forms ;  but,  if  changes  are  not  to  be^ 
nefit  us,  why  give  us  any  ?  If  foreign 
manufactures  ought  to  be  excluded, 
exclude  them  as  efibctually  as  you 
can ; — ^if  they  ought,  to  be  admitted, 
remove  all  restrictions.  We  care  not 
for  inoperative  changes,  although  we 
think  them  somewhat  worse  than 
worthless ;  'but  we  do  care  for  those 
that  have  operation.  We  attach  small 
importance  to  the  opening  of  a  trade 
that  cannot  be  competed  with,  but 
the  opening  of  one  that  can  be  under- 
sold is  another  matter.  It  is  not 
merely  against  the  changes  that  Mr 
Huskisson  has  already  made,  but  it  is 
likewise  against  the  additional  ones 
that  are  to  be  made,  that  we  protest. 
We  look  at  his  system  as  a  whole,  and 
withstand  it  as  a  whole. 

The  trade  in  corn  is  to  be  made 
free — the  new  protecting  duties  on 
manufactures  are  at  the  first  opportu- 
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nity  to  be  abolished — and  we  are,  as 
■o6n  as  possible,  to  be  flo^;ed>  sweat- 
ed, and  starved  down,  by  Mr  Hus- 
Idsson  and  his  foreign  assistants,  to 
the  level  of  other  nations  in  prices, 
manner  of  living,  and  everything.  Our 
conviction  is,  that  this  system  will 
soon  end  in  die  ruin  and  dismember- 
ment of  the  empire — that  it  will  soon 
make  us  a  second-rate  nation,  and 
oompress  all  our  territory  into  this  one 
island  that  we  inhabit. 

Mr  Canning  states,  that  the  Tory 
has  always  been  the  Liberal,  and  the 
Whig  the  Bigot,  on  matters  of  trade. 
Mr  Canning  must  know  that  there  is 
iMnne  difference  between  omt  old  com- 
mercial treaties  and  the  new  system. 
He  must  know  that  th^re  is  some  dif- 
ference between  the  Whiggism  of  to- 
day and  that  of  past  times.  He  must 
know  that  the  principles  which  he  and 
his  colleagues  are  acting  upon  have 
/been  for  many  years  advocated  by  the 
Whigis,  as*  part  and  parcel  of  Wbig- 
gisAi,  and  opposed  by  the  Tories. 

If  we  have  spoken  with  some  aspe- 
rity, we  will  point  to  Mr  Canning's 
speech  in  our  justification  ;  we  detest 
obligations ;  and  our  maxim  is,  to  re- 
pay liberally  all  favours.  We  have, 
we  trust,  shown  that  Mr  Huskisson  is 
Bot  the  man  that  his  colleague  repre- 
sents him  to  be ;  and  that,  although 
he  may  be  able  to  "  soar"  infinitdy 
higher  than  ourselves,  he  does  not  al- 
ways see  things  as  he  ought  when  he 
'^  looks  down  upon  them.  And  now 
we  will  ask,  why  all  this  wrath,  and 
swaggering,  snd  blustering,  on  the 
part  of  Ministers  ?  Why  cannot  they 
now,  as  formerly,  bear  a  little  opposi- 
tion? Why  cannot  Englishmen  at 
present,  as  in  other  times,  defend 


their  laws  and  institations;  without 
bdng  branded  and  called  factiooa  by 
theil:  rulers?  The  men  who  are  anger- 
ed by  a  little  abuse — ^who  are  thrown 
into  hysterics  by  the  prick  of  a  sar- 
casm— are  not,  we  think,  fitted  in  all 
things  for  being  the  Ministers  of  Eng- 
land. What !  is  our  very  national  char 
racter  to  be  changed  ?  Are  we  to  be 
Stripped  of  every  good  old  English  feel- 
ing and  privilege  ?  Are  we  no  longer 
to  be  suffered  to  scatter  hard  words 
around  us  in  our  splenetic  moments, 
and  think  ourselves  wiser  than  our 
governors  in  our  vain  ones  ?  Are  we 
no  longer  to  be  permitted  to  grumble, 
and  growl,  and  complain,  and  call  men 
in  office  fbols,  and  fancy  that  they  are 
ruining  us  ?  Are  we  to  be  compelled 
to  eat  our  roast-beef  without  the  mus- 
tard of  politiQs;  and  to  discuss  our 
home-brewed,  vdthout  spicing  it  with 
sedition  ?  Must  we  never  more,  when 
the  fit  is  on  us,  flourish  our  staff,  and 
knock  a  man  down  here  and  there,  as 
has  been  the  custom  time  immemorial 
of  the  less  philosophical  part  of  our 
countrymen  ?  Away  with  this  pulii^, 
sickly,  canting,  pettish,  ricketty,  poli- 
tical dandyism,  and  let  us  return  to 
the  habits  of  our  fathers !  We  will 
complain,  and  oppose,  and  attack,  and 
kick  up  a  squabble^whenever  it  suits 
us !  Let  Ministers  show  the  front  of 
Englishmen — ^let  them  court  a  little 
sturdy  opposition;  it  shamns  the 
wit,  braces  the  underslanding,  and 
prevents  both  them  and  Parliament 
from  doing  very  many  foolish  thines. 
Let  them  essay  to  catch  a  little  ofue 
stem,  high,  and  haughty  spirit  of 
Pitt,^nd  not  labour  to  sink  thenuHslves 
to  that  most  contemntible  of  all  situa- 
tions—the being  without  enemies  f 


IB9$.J, 


Litier/fvm  ike  Rev^  John  HmuoU,  M.A. 
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LETTEB  raOM  THl  JUSV.  JOHN  &D66BLL,  ▲.  M, 

TO 
THE  EDITOR  OF  BLACKWOOD's  ICAGAZIKB, 


SlBy 


I  TEEL  myself  called  upon  by  the 
concluding  paragraph  in  your  late  re« 
view  of  **  the  Remains  and  Memoirs 
of  'the  Rev.  C.  Wolfe^"  to  give  you, 
without  delaj,  the  evidence  you  re- 
quest as  to  his  claims  to  the  author- 
snip  of  the  lines  on  the  Burial  of  ^ 
John  Moore,  upon  which  you  bestow 
such  just  Commendation. 

As  I  believe  your  Magazine  was  the 
first  periodical  work  in  which  they  ap- 
|)earea,  and  as  another  poem  (by  some 
mistake  ascribed  to  the  same  author) 
was  published  in  a  subsequent  Num- 
ber, I  conceive  that  you  are  fully  en- 
titled to.  the  fullest  satisfaction  I  can 
give  upon  the  subject. 

Allow  me,  sir,  however,  before  I 
proceed,  to  offer  you  my  thankful  ac- 
knowledgments for  the  cordial  and 
liberal  spirit  of  criticism  with  which 
you  have  reviewed  the  Remains  of  my 
valued  and  lamented  friend.  I  cannot 
but  fed  gratified  that  you  so  justly 
appreciate  his  literary  and  religious 
character,  and  that  you  also  notice  so 
kindly  the  manner  in  which  I  have 
attempted  to  perform  the  dutv  allotted 
to  me,  in  presenting  before  tne  public 
a  faithful  sketch  of  his  life,  and  se- 
lect specimens  of  his  well-directed  ge- 
nius. 

From  the  general  tenor  of  your  ob- 
servations, I  can&ot  indeed  mistake 
the  spirit  in  which  you  require  more 
explicit  proof  that  he  was  the  author 
of  the  popular  lines  to  which  I  have 
given  a  place  amongst  his  poems.  I  cer- 
tainly hoped  that  I  had  so  circumstan- 
tially detailed  the  origin  of  the  poem, 
and  the  way  by  which  it  first  got  into 
circulation,  and  that  I  had  supplied 
the  corrections,  (which  I  stated  to  be 
from  his  own  manuscript,)  in  such  a 
manner  as  plainly  to  intimate  that  I 
was  writing  from  my  own  actual  know" 
ledge  of  the  true  author.  As  the  claim 
which  hlsid  been  advanced  for  Lord 
Byron  was  immediately  withdrawn, 
and  all  other  claims  had  shrunk  away 
soon  after  the  publication  of  the  un- 
equivocal statements  of  Dr  Miller,  and 
J.  S.  Taylor,  Esq.,  and  the  testimony 
of    many    other    highly-respectable 
names,  I  thought  it  unnecessary  to 
enter  into  any  particular  detail  of  evi- 
dence.   It  did  not,  indeed,  occur  to 


me  to  state  Mr  Wolfe's  own  declara« 
tion  of  himself  as  the  author,  in  which 
omispion  I  may  probably  have  been 
wron^ ;  however,  I  have  now,  sir,  the 

,  happmess  to  give  the  very  proof  you 
prescribe,  by  assuring  you  that  .'Mr 
Wolfe  did  actually  declare  to  me,  that 
the  poem  op  the  Burial  of  Sir  John 
Moore  (now  printed  among  bis  Re- 
mains) wa^  hii  ovm  composition.  He 
wrote  it  out  for  me  very  soon  after  it 
was  completed,  expressly  avowing  him* 
self  the  author,  I  can  also  testify, 
that  he  made  the  same  declaration 
to  many  acquaintances  in  College^ 
among  whom  I  have  authority,,  .at 
this  moment,  to  name  the  Rev*  C. 
Dickinson,  (Chaplain  of  the  Fem^e 
Orphan-House,)  one  of  his  most  ins 
timate  friends.  I  beg  leave,  in  coii> 
elusion,  to  refer  to  an  extract  of  a  lei* 
ter  from  the  Rev.  S.  O.  Sullivan, 
(Chaplain  to  the  R.  H.  Mil.  School, 

.  Phoenix  Park,)  which  appears  in  tlie 
last  volume  (No.  10)  ot  the  Annual 
Biograph]^  and  Obituary  (pages  78 
and  79),  in  which  he  states  (what  I 
had  heard  him  more  than  once  men- 
tion) that  the  poem  alluded  to  was 
commenced  one  evening  jn  his  com- 
pany, bjr  Mr  Wolfe— that  the  occa^ 
sion  which  gave  rise  to  it  was  a  pas- 
sage which  he  had  just  read  aloud  for 
him  from  the  Edinburgh  Annual  Re- 
gister, and  that  the  first  and  last  stan- 
zas were  actually  composed  in  the 
course  of  the  same  evening,  and  were 
recited  for  him  by  the  author  before 
he  had  committed  them  to  paper.  The 
other  stanzashe  completed  within  a  vdry 
short  time  after.    I  presume  it  would 
be  tedious  and  unnecessary  to  accu- 
mulate  additional  proofs,  and  that 
enough  has  been  adduced  to  remove 
every  remaining  doubt  from  your  mind 
upon  the  validity  of  Mr  Wolfe's  claims 
as  the  author  of  the  poem  in  question. 
I  shall  not  therefore,  sir,  trespass  fur- 
ther upon  your  pages,  Aan  to  thank 
you  most  sincerely  for  your  kind  offer 
to  insert  this  letter  in  your  widely- 

'  circulated  and  popular  Magazine. 
'  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  your  ob- 
liged and  faithful  servant, 

John  A.  Russell. 
28,  Holies  Street,  DubUn, 
March  11,  1826. 
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No.  XXV. 

XPH  A'£N  SYMnOSm  KrAIKaK  n£FINISSOM£NAaM 
HAEA  KUTIAAONTA  KA0HMENON  OINOnOTAZEIN. 

FHOC.  op.  Aih, 
^This  is  a  distieh  by  wise  old  Pkocif tides. 

An  ancient  who  wrote  crabbed  Greek  in  no  silly  days  ; 

Meaning,  "'Tis  eight  for  good  winebibbino  people, 

tc  ^Q-^  TO  LEX  THE  JUG  PACE  BOUND  THE  BOARD  LIKE  A  CRIPFLl  ; 
^'JBUT  GAILY  TO  CHAT  WHILE  DISCUSSING  THEIR  TIPPLE." 

An  excellent  rule  of  the  hearty  old  cock  'tis-^ 
And  a  very  Jit  motto  to  put  to  our  Noctes>'2 

C.  N.  ap,  Ambr. 
Blue  Parlour, 

NORTH— SHEPHERD — TICKLER — MULLION. 

SHEPHERD. 

You  may  keep  wagging  that  tongue  o'  yours^  Mr  Tickler,  till  midsummer, 
but  I'U  no  stir  a  foot  frae  my  position,  that  the  London  University,  if  weel 
schemed  and  weel  conduckit,  will  be  a  blessing  to  the  nation.  It's  no  for  me, 
nor  the  like  o'  me,  to  utter  ae  single  syllable  against  edication.  Take  the 
good  and  the  bad  Uiegether,  but  let  a'  ranks  ha'e  edication. 

TICKLER. 

All  ranks  cannot  haye  education. 

MULLION. 

I  agree  with  Mr  Tickler, 

"  A  little  learning  i^  a  dangerous  thing. 
Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring,*' 

SHEPHERD. 

Oh,  man,  MuUion  I  but  you're  a  great  gowk !  What  the  mair  dangeroiifi 
are  ye  wi'  your  little  learning  ?  There  s  no  a  mair  harmless  creature  than  your-' 
sel,  man,  anlang  a'  the  contributors.  The  Pierian  spring !  What  ken  ye  about 
the  Pierian  spring  }  Ye  never  douked  your  lugs  intill  t,  I'm  sure.  Yet,  gin 
it  were  onytning  like  a  jug  o'  whisky,  faith,  ve  wad  ha'e  drank  deep  aneudh 
—and  then,  dangerous  or  no  dangerous,  ye  mignt  ha'e  been  lugged  awa'  to  the 
Poleesh- office, wi  a  watchman  aneath  ilka  oxter,  kickin'  and  sburrin'  a'  the  way, 
like  a  pi^  in  a  string.  Haud  your  tongue,  Mullion,  about  drinkin'  deep,  and 
the  Pierian  spring. 

NORTH. 

James,  you  are  very  fierce  this  evening.  Mullion  scarcely  deserved  such 
treatment, 

SHEPHERD. 

Fairce  ?  I'm  nae  mair  fairce  than  the  lave  o'  ye.  A'  contributors  are  in  a 
manner  fairce — ^but  I  canna  thole  to  hear  nonsense  the  nicht.  Ye  may  just  as 
weel  tell  me  that  a  little  siller's  a  dangerous  thing.  Sae,  doubtless  it  is,  in  a 
puir  hard-working  duel's  pouch,  in  a  change-house,  on  a  Saturday  night— 
out  no  sae  dangerous  either  as  mair  o't.  A  guinea's  mair  dangerous  thai^  a 
shilling,  gin  you  reason  in  that  gate.  It's  just  perfec'  sophistry  a'  thegither. 
In  like  manner,  you  micht  say  a  little  licht's  a  dangerous  thing,  and  therefore 
shut  up  the  only  bit  wunnock  in  a  poor  man's  house,  because  the  room  was 
ower  sma'  for  a  Venetian  !  Havers  !  havers !  God's  blessings  are  aye  God's 
blessings,  though  they  come  in  sma's  and  driblets.  That's  my  creed,  Mr 
North — and  it's  Mr  Canning's  too,  I'm  glad  to  see,  and  that  o'  a'  the  lave  o' 
the  enlichtened  men  in  civilized  Ii)urope. 

MULLION. 

Why,  as  to  Mr  Canning — I  cannot  say  that  to  his  opinion  on  that  subject 
I  attach  much 

SHEPHERD. 

Haud  your  tongue,  yc  triflin'  crctur— yc  maun  ha'e  been  drinkin'  at  some 
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o'  your  caird-clttbs  afore  you  cam  to  Awmrose's  the  nicht  Yoa*re  unpleaaaut 
aneudi  when  ye  sleep,  and  snore^  and.draw  your  breath.through  a  wat  crink- 
ly cough^  wi'  the  head  o'  ye  nid  noddin^  first  ower  your  back  and  syne  ower 
your  breast,  then  on  the  tae  shoUther,  and  then  on  the  dther— ^but  onything's 
mair  preferable  than  yerk  jerkin'  at  everythmg  said  by  a  wiser  man  than 
yourself  by  me^  or  MrCanmng,  or  Mr  Norths  wnen  he  cnuses  to  illuminate. 

MULLION. 

What  will  Mr  Canning  say  now  about  Parliamentary  Reform^  after  that  era* 
tion  of  his  about  Turgot  and  Galileo  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Turkey  and  Galilee !  What  care  I  kbout  such  outlandish  realms  ?  Keep  to 
the  point  at  issue,  sir, — the  edication  o'  the  people ;  and  if  Mr  Canning  ooes 
not  Vote  wi'  me  for  the  edication  o'  the  people,  confoiin'  me  gin  he'll  be  Se* 
cretary  o'  State  for  the  Hame  Department  anither  Session  o'  Parliament.  ' 

MULLION. 

The  F(Nreign  Department,  if  you  please,  Mr  Hogg. 

SHEPHEAD. 

0  man,  that's  just  like  you.  Takin'  baud  o'  a  word,  as  if  ony  rational  man 
would  draw  a  conclusion  frae  a  misnomer  o'  a  word.  There's  nae  distinction 
atween  Foreign  and  Hame  Departments.  Gin  Mr  Canning  didna  ken  the  state 
o'  our  ain  kintra,  how  the  deevil,  man^  could  he  conduck  the  hail  range  o'  in« 
temational  policy  ?  • 

TICKLER. 

1  confess,  Mr  Hogg,  that— — 

SHEPHERD* 

Nane  o'  your  confessions,  Mr  Tickler,  to  me.  I'm  no  a  Roman  priest. 
Howsomever— beg  pardon  for  interrupting  yoiu    What's  your  wull? 

TICKLEKi 

I  confess  that  I  like  to  see  each  order  in  the  state  keeping  in  its  own  place 
^—following  its  own  pursuits — ^practising  its  own  virtues. 

SHEPHERD. 

Noo,  noo,  Mr  Tickler,  ye  ken  the  unfeigned  respec  I  ha'e  for  a'  your  opi« 
nions  and  doctrines.  But  ye  maunna  come  down  up!fti  the  Shepherd  wi'  your 
generaleezin'.  As  for  orders  in  the  State,  how  mony  thousan'  o'  them  are 
there — add  wha  can  tell  what  is  best,  to  a  tittle,  for  ilka  ane  o'  them  a'  in  a 
free  kintra  ?  I've  read  in  buiks,  that  diere  are  but  three  orders  in  the  States* 
the  higher,  the  middle,  and  the  lower  orders.    Siccan  nonsense ! 

MULLION. 

The  best  authorities 

SHEPHERD. 

I'll  no  speak  anither  word  the  nicht,  if  that  cretur  MuUion  keeps  inter* 
ruptin'  folk  wi'  that  nyaffing  Toice  o'  him  in  that  gate.  I  say  there  are,  at  least, 
three  thousand  orders  in  the  state— ploughmen,  shepherds,  ministers,  squires, 
lords,  ladies,  auld  women,  virgins,  weavers,  smiths,  professors,  tailors,  soc^rs, 
howdies,  bankers,  pedlars,  tinklers,  poets,  editors,  contributors,  manufacturei^i, 
annuitants,  grocers,  drapers,  booksellers,  innkeepers,  advocates,  writers  to  the 
W.  S.,  greaves,  bagmen,  and  ten  hundred  thousand  million  forbye-— and  wull 
you,  Mr  Tickler,  presume  to  tell  me  the  proper  modicum  o'  edication  for  a' 
these  Pagan  and  Christian  folk  ?  ■  '  ' 

TICKLER. 

Why,  James,  you  put  the  subject  in  a  somewhat  new  point  of  view.  Go  on. 
Mr  Mullion,  if  you  please,  let  us  hear  James. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  ha'e  little  or  naething  to  say  upon  the  subject,  Mr  North— only  that  it  is 
not  in  the  power  o'  ony  man  to  say  what  quantum  of  knowledge  ony  odier 
man,  be  his  station  in  life  what  it  may,  ought  to  possess,  in  order  to  adOrn 
that  station,  and  discharge  its  duties.  Besides,  different  degrees  o'  knowledge 
must  belong  to  different  men  even  in  the  same  station  ;  and  I  am  sure  it's  no 
you,  sir,  that  would  baud  clever  chiels  ignorant,  that  they  might  be  on  a  level 
wi'  the  stupid  anes  o'  their  ain  class.  Raise  as  high  as  you  can  the  clever 
chiels,  and  the  stupid  anes  will  gain  a  step  by  their  elevation. 
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TICKLIJU 

Why,  James,  no  man  knows  the  character  of  our  rural  population  better 
than  you  do,  and  I  maj  be  a  little  pr^udiced,  say  bigotted  if  you  please,  on 
the  subject  of  education^— «o  let  us  near  your  sentiments  at  greater  length.  ' 

SHEPHERD. 

I  never  like  to  talk  lang  on  ony  subject ;  but  the  truth  is,  Mr  Tickler,  that 
kintra  folk  in  Scotland  hae  a',  or  maistly  a',  gude  education  akeady^  and  I 
wush  to  see  gude  made  better.  What  wuU  you  think,  whan  I  tell  you  that 
in  Ettrick  there  are  three  debatin'  societies  ? 

TICKLEB. 

What  the  deuce  do,  you  debate  about  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

I'm  no  a  member  o'  ony  o'  them,  for  I'm  past  that  time  o'  life;  The3rVe  a' 
young  «hiels ;  and^  they  debate  about  doctrinal  points  o'  religion  and  morals, 
and  subjects  interesting  to  men  as  members  and  heads  o', families.  I  believe 
that  nae  harm  comes  o  sic  societies.  They  are  a'  Calvinistic,  and  no  sceptioEd 
—but  on  the  contrar,  they  baud  to  the  Scriptures,  and  are  a'  Bereans  in 
practice.  ,     ^ 

TICKLER. 

They  don't  doubt  of  the  authenticity,  then — Tom  Paine  is  not  their  Cory- 
pheeus? 

SHEPHERD. 

Tom  Paine !  Na,  na.  They  are  gude  kirk-goers,  and  keep  a  sharp  ee  on 
the  minister  in  the  poopit  That's  ae  grand  distinction,  I  suspec',  atween 
Untra  readers  and  thinkers,  and  town  anes.  Your  artisans  and  mechanics  m 
towns,  I  fear,  read  wi'  a  different  intent,  and  are  no  happy  except  when 
doubtin'  and  makin  holes  in  the  wab  o'  their  faith — and  it's  tnat  that  gars  me 
anticipate  less  good  frae  their  improvement.  ^ 

NORTH. 

When  religion  and  worldly  knowledge  go  hand  in  hand,  then  indeed  will 
education  benefit  all  classes;  but  in  towns,  James,  they  are  divorced— ay,  re- 
Hgion  is  left  out  of  sight— our  philanthropists  tell  us  that  it  must  be  trusted  to 
every  man's  own  conscience^ 

SHEPHERD. 

And  therefore  it  is  forgotten,  n^lected,  droops,  and  dies.  But  it's  no  sae 
in  the  kintra;  an  unbeliever  there  would  be  despised  and  hated,  and  nobody 
would  trust  Inm — ^nay,  he  would  be  hooted  down  wi'  hisses  and  lauchter,  ana 
outargued  bv  ony  auld  woman  that  would  yoke  till  him,  till  the  coof  would  be 
tongue-tied  like  a  dumbie, 

NORTH. 

James,  I  love  to  hear  your  voice.  An  Esquimaux  would  feel  himself  get- 
ting  civilized  under  it — ^for  there's  sense  in  the  very  sound.  A  man's  diaracter 
speaks  in  his  voice,  even  more  than  in  his  words.  These  he  may  utter  by 
rote — ^but  his  '^  voice  is  the  man  for  a'  that" — and  betrays  or  divulges  his  pe-« 
culiar  nature. 

SHEPHERD. 

I've  o^ifcen  thocht  and  felt  that,  though  I  dinna  recollect  ever  coming  out 
wi't.  What  a  weight  o'  wisdom  in  some  auld  men's  voices !  maist  as  muckle's 
in  their  een,  or  the  shake  o'  their  hoary  heads !  Years  speak  in  the  laigh,  quate, 
solemn  sound — you  hear  experience  in  a  verra  whusper — and  what  a  lesson  in 
ae  sich !  Ay,  Mr  North,  aiften  and  aften  hae  I  felt  a'  that,  when  sittin'  in  a 
comer  o'  the  room  on  the  same  chair  wi'  a  bit  lassie,  when  I  hae  chanced  to 
hear  the  gudeman  near  the  ingle  speakin'  lown  to  the  wife  of  weans,  in  advice 
or  admonition.    O  !  but  the  human  voice  is  a  mysterious  instrument. 

NORTH. 

Do  you  like  my  voice,  James  ?  I  hope  you  do. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  wad  ha'e  kent  it,  Mr  North,  on  the  Tower  o'  Babel,  on  the  day  o'  the  great 
hubbub.  I  think  Socrates  maun  ha'e  had  just  sic  a  voice— ye  canna  weelca't 
sweets— for  it's  ower  intellectual  for  that — ye  canna  ca't  san,  for  even  in  its 
a  igli  notes  there's  a  sort  o'  birr,  a  sort  o'  a  dirl  that.betokeps  power— ^ye  canna 
•?  *t  hairsh,  for  angry  as  yc  may  be  at  times,  it's  aye  in  tunc  jfireic  the  fineness  o* 


your  ear  for  mtt8io*-^e  eanna  ca't  sherp,  fbr  it's  aye  sae  na'trat— and  flett  :it 
cttd  never  be,  gin  you  were  even  gi'en  owre  by  the  doctors.  It's  maist  the  only 
voice  I  ever  heard^  that  you  can  say  is  at  ance  persuawsive  and  commanding— 

Jrou  micht  fear't^  but  you  inaun  love't — and  there's  no  a  voice  in  all  his  Ma- 
esty's  dominions^  better  framed  by  nature  to  hold  communion  with  frienjl  or 
foe.  But  arena  ye  gayen  sair  caulded  the  nicht  ?  for  you're  hoarse  and  husky 
—yet  that  only  gars  you  jirt  out  the  words  wi'  additional  stneddum^  that  gies 
an'editorial  authority  to  your  verra  monosyllables^  and  prophesies  a  gran'^Num* 
ber  o'  the  Magazine  for  April. 

NORTH. 

My  son,  James,  you  know  the  weak  points  of  the  old  man. 

SHEPHERD. 

Filial  piety,  father— filial  piety.  O  but  some  voices  are  just  perfectly  de« 
t^i^ble.  There's  your  wee  bit  sma',  thin,  peepin*,  cheepin,'  chirpin',  wunnel- 
sitae  bit  o'  a  vicey,  that'll  never  be  at  peace — ^mouth  sma,'  teeth  snut,'  tongue 
sma',  head  sma',  brains  sma,'  the  cretur  himself  sma',  sma'— -yet  heidi  as 
Tintock  in  his  ain  estimation,  and  handing  up  the  weel-shaved  chin  o'  him  in 
a  maist  hardy  and  impertinent  manner,  across  the  table  in  Mr  Bladcwood't 
chop. 

NORTH. 

That  contributor,  James,  is  dead. 

SHEPHERD. 

D^,  say  ye  ?  The  Lord  be  thanked !  Then  there's  l!he  skraigh.  The  chiel 
wi'  die  skraigh  makes  a  soun'  whenever  he  bursts  out  a  speakiiv,  like  a  great 
big  midden  pootry  fool,  purshued  by  a  ggem-cock.  The  pootry  keeps  quate 
wi  his  came,  and  wattles  in  a  hole  till  ggemy  gies  him  a  spur  or  twa  on  the 
hurdles,  and  then  he  skraighs  out  fire  and  murder,  and  doon  the  loan  as  fast's 
he  can  fUgy,  whiles  rinnin',  and  whiles  fleein',  and  whiles  atween  die  twa, 
but  a'  the  time  skraighing  till  ye  may  hear  him,  on  a  lown  day,  at  every  farm« 
house  in  the  parish. 

NORTH. 

That  contributor,  James,  is  now  in  Italy. 

SHEPHERD. 

Skndghin  in  Florence,  and  Pisa,  and  Rome,  and  Nappies.  But  there's  a 
faantle  mair  o'  them  besides  him  in  particular.  What  the  deevil  sud  hinner 
onybody  frae  modulating  their  vice,  and  no  terrifyin'  Christian  people  wi*  sic 
feflfffu'  out-breakin'  o'  inhuman  soun's,  waur  than  the  nutm^-gratersin  Brob* 
dinag  ? — Shall  I  go  on  wi'  the  gamut  o'  grievances  ? 

NORTH. 

Perge,  puer. 

SHEPHERD. 

What  think  ye  o'  the  penny  trumpet  ? — ^The  penny-trumpeter,  ve  ken,  sir/ 
is  aye  a  Whiglet  o'  laigh  degree — ^far  doon  the  steps  and  stairs  o'  me  pairty-t- 
just  stannin'  wi' his.  bare  soles  on  the  rug.  But  the  cretur's  just  perfectly 
happy— happier  than  either  you  or  me,  Mr  North— wi'  his  musiou  instrument 
hela  to  the  mouth  o'  him,  wi'  an  air.  o'  as  meikle  grandeur  as  if  he  were  a 
trumpeter  in  the  Life  Guards,  and  had  blawn  at  Waterloo.  The  cheeks  o'  him 
are  puffed  up,  like  twa  red  apples  a  wee  blistered  on  the  fire,  and  the  watery 
een  o'  him  are  glowering  in  his  head  like  the  last  twa  oysters  left  on  the  board 
— «nd  then  he  gives  vent  to  the  thochts  within  him  through  the  penny 
trumpet !  A  dry,  cracket,  fiishionless,  withered,  wooden,  timmer,  tantarara  o' 
ae  single  note,  that  the  puir,  silly  bit  Whiglet  takes  for  a  tune ! 

NORTH. 

I  know  him,  James — I  know  him.  He  is  Wellington's  great  enemy  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  and  about  two  years  ago  cut  up  Canning.  But  give  ua 
some  more  of  the  squad. 

SHEPHERD. 

What  think  ye,  sir,  o'  the  lisp  and  the  burr  forcgatherin'  in  ane  and  the  same 
mouth  ?  You  wonder  gin  he's  an  even-down  idiot  the  man  you're  speaking  wi' 
— the  lisp's  sae  bairnly  ;  but  you  soon  b^n  to  suspec  a  whilly-wha,  for  the 
burr  has  a  pawky  expression  that's  no  canny ;  so  finnin'  yourself  no  very  com- 
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fortaUe  between  knave  and  ioA,  yen  ttk  the  road,  and  aff  to  the  Aold  Toini* 
todenner. 

KORTH. 

James^  the  toothache^  wi'  his  venomed  stang,  has  been  tonnenting  me  aU- 
thia  ^ening.  Excine  my  saying  but  little  ;  but  I  am  quile  in  the  mood  te 
listening,  and  I  never  heard  you  much  better. 

SHEPHERD. 

I'm  glad  o't  .Some  folk  when  they  speak  remind  me  o'  a  callant  learning  to 
play  upon  the  foot.  Their  tone  is  gayen  musical,  but  wants  vareeity,  and' 
though  sweetish,  is  wersh,  like  the  tone  o'  the  floot.  Then  what  puffin'  and 
spittin'  o'  wind  and  water!  li^ercy  on  us!  ye  canna  hear  the  tune  for  the 
splutter,  unless  you  gang  into  anither  room.  What's  that,  sir,  ydu're  pittin' 
into  your  month  ?  . 

KORTH.  ! 

The  depilatory  of  Spain,  James,  a  sovereign  remedy  for  thcT  toothache. 

SHEFHERS. 

Take  a  mouthfu'  o'  spNeerit,  and  keep  whurlin't  aboot  in  your  month— <linna' 
spit  it  out — but  ower  wi't— then  anither,  and  anither,  ana  anither — and  nae 
mair  toothach  in  your  stumps  than  in  a  fresh  stab  in  my  garden-paling.  .       » 

MORTH. 

James,  is  my  cheek  swelled  ?  * 

SHEPHERD. 

Let's  tak  the  cawnel,  and  hae  a  right  vizy.  Swalled !  The  tae  side  o'  jdox 
fiuie,  man,  is  like  a  haggis,  and  a'  the  colours  o'  the  rainbow.  We  maun  apply- 
keches.  I  daursay  Mrs  Awmrose  has  a  dizzen  in  bottles  in  the  house— but  if 
no.  111  lin  mysel  to  the  laboratory. 

NORTH. 

The  paroxysm  is  past— proceed. 

SHEPHERD. 

Weel — then  there's  the  pig-stye  style  o*  conversation — (though  my  name 
is  Hogg,  I'll  no  blink  it) — ^runt,  bubble,  and  squeak.  The  pig-stye-style-o'- 
conversation  talker  begins  like  a  soo  wi'  bis  snout  nuzzlin'  in  the  dirty  strdw 
—you  kenna  weel  what  he's  searchin'  after.    By  degrees,  he  grows  into  a 
orunt,  but  no  a.verra  muckle  or  laug  ane — a  kind  o'  intermittent  grunt/ sic 
uke  as  the  soo  itsel  maks  as  it  pits  its  snout  outower  the  door-way  o'  its  stye,** 
when  it  sees  the  wind  or  a  wanderer  gaun  past  the  premises.    As  the  chiel>< 
waxes  warm  in  argument,  then  he's  like  the  soo  in  full  grunt,  rampagii^- 
ronnd  and  round  tne  stye,  like  a  verra  lion  o'  the  forest.    Face  him,  and  he 
gangs  sae  mad  wi'  anger,  that  the  grunt  in  perfec'  wudness  breaks  asunder  into 
squeaks  and  squeals,  as  if  he  were  treading  down  the  wee  piggies  aneath  his 
dCoots.     The  leeterary  gentlemen  sitting  roun'  the  table  in  the  middle  chop, 
rise  ih  a  fricbt,  and,  laying  down  the  newspapers,  mak  for  the  front-door.*-^ 
Is  that  contributor  dead  too,  sir  ?  Oh !  say  that  he's  dead  too ! 

NORTH. 

No,  James,  I  cannot  say  so.  The  monster  is  alive,  and  was  in  the  shop 
this  blessed  day. 

SHEPHERD. 

After  a',  sir,  I  dinna  ken  gin  he's  waur  to  thole  than  the  great  big  mpd 
Heelan-bagpipe.  Vou  ken  the  Captain — and  you've  heard  him  speakin.  Weel, 
then,  just  suppose  a  Heelan-bagpipe  gane  mad,  and  broken  out  o'  the  mad« 
honse,  pursued  by  a  dizzen  keepers,  every  one  wi'  a  strait  waistcoat  in  his 
baun,  and  the  Distracted  Drone  loupin'  intil  No.  17,  Prince's  Street,  and  never 
stoppin  till  he  rowled  awa  through  baith  chops,  richt  into  the  Sanctum  Sanc- 
torum— a'  the  while  yelling,  and  shrieking,  and  groaning  a  gathering  o'  a'  the 
clans  o'  the  Bulls  o'  Bashan. 

NORTH. 

Oh  !  James  !  James !  Captain  M*Turk  is  still  alive.  Apoplexy  has  no  more 
power  over  his  life  than  that  fall  he  got  last  winter  out  of  a  fourth-flat  win- 
dow. Here  he  was  in  the  shop  this  day  with  his  broad  purpled  Gaelic  face  ; 
and  the  moment  he  b^an  to  speak,  although  all  the  double  doors  between 
him  and  us  were  shut,  we  thought  it  was  the  competition  of  pipers.  We  conld 
endure  him  in  Glenmore — but  oh  !  James  !  think  of  the  Captain  in  an  adja<« 
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«ent  room  only  .twenty  feet  by  fifWen !  Several  large  spiden  (tlainped  down 
in  terror  from  the  roof^'wUh  broken  suspension-gear^  on  the  JUeading  Article 
— Jind  the  mouse  I  have  tamed,  so  that  he  will  nibble  a  crumb  out  of  our  Troy- 
clefending  right-hand^  leapt  off  the  green  table  in  trepidation,  as  if  scared  by  a 
visionary  grimalkin.  But  are  you  as  difficult  to  please,  James,  witli  faces  as 
with  voices  ? 

^H£PIIERI>.  .     . 

Ten  times  waur.  There  s  no  ae  man's  face  amaiig  a  hunder  that  I  can 
thole.  It's  no  features,  though  they're  bad  aneuch  in  general,  but  the  ex- 
pression that  makes  me  skunner.  There  are  four  kinds  o'  expression  mair 
especially  odious — con9ate,  cunning,  malice,  and  hypocrisy— and"  you  would 
wonder  how  prevalent  they  are  in  a  Christian  coimtry.  First,  Connate.  The 
cretur's  face  smirks,  and  smiles,  and  salutes  you,  and  seems  doing  justice  to 
your  genius.  You  are  put  aff  your  guard,  and  think  him  agreeable.  But  a' 
at  aince,  the  expression  glowers  on  you,  and  you  see  it's  con9ate.  The  cauld- 
rifed-^retur  has  never  read  a  word  o'  the  Queen's  Wake  in  his  days,  awl  is 
pawtroneezin'  the  Shep£ierd.  He  nods  when  you  speak,  and  cries  Ha !  ha !  ha ! 
as  if  you  wanted  the  encouragement  o'  him^,  and  the  like  o'  him — and  asks 
you,  aiblins,  to  twa-tln-ee  potawtoes  and  a  poached  egg  smoored  in  speenage 
at  sooper,  to  meet  half-a-dozen  auld  women,  a  writer  o'  sharawds,  and  some 
misses  wi'  albums.     That's  the  con^ated  face. 

NORTH. 

Ex-editors  of  defunct  magazines  and  journals — briefless  advocates,  with 
4U>me  small  sinecure  office — authors  of  pamphlets  about  canals,  raiUroads,  and 
£;as-lights,  and  phrenologers. 

■SHCPHEilU. 

Ay,  and  mony  mair  beside.  Second,  Cunning.  Vou  eanna  get  a  steady 
look  o*  his  een,  and  only  the  whites  o'  them  are  visible.  He's  aye  wink, 
winkin',  and  turning  awa  his  face,  and  puing  his  hat  ower  his  broos.  About 
iive  n>inutes  after  you  hae  answered  a  ouestion,  he  refers  to  your  answer,  as 
if  he  had  taen  it  doon  in  short  han',  although  at  the  time  he  never  seemed  to 
heed  or  hear't— and  puts  constructions  upon  wee  bit  senseless  words,  that 
served  to  eke  out  a  sentence  into  grammar — and  draws  conclusions  as  to  your 
political,  and  religious,  and  moral  opinions,  frae  sic  downright  havers  as  a 
man  generally  speaks  in  a  forenoon  in  the  chop.  As  for  his  ain  opinions — na, 
na — he'll  no  let  them  out — and  after  askin'  you  a  hundred  ill-mannered  ques- 
tions, he  pretends  to  be  dull  o'  hearin'  when  you  spier  the  simplest  ane  at 
him,  or  else  changes  the  disoourse,  or  bamboozles  you  wi'  a  vocabulary  o' 
mere  words,  or  comes  out  wi'  the  biggest  brazen-faced  lee  that  ever  crawled 
across  a  table.  A'  the  while — oh,  man  1  the  face  o'  him  looks  cunnin',  cunnin' 
— and  I  could  just  spit  in't,  when  I  think  sic  treatment  possible  frae  man  to 
man.    That's  the  cunnin'  face. 

NORTH. 

Malice? 

SHEPHERD. 

.  The  corners  o*  the  mouth  drawn  doon,  sae  that  the  mouth  is  a  curve  or  It 
crescent.  When  he  lauchs,  there's  nae  noise,  and  a  kind  o'  toss  o'  his  head. 
The  brow  just  aboon  his  een's  wrinkled — ^no  furrowed,  for  only  the  nobler 
I)a8sions  plough — but  swarmin'  wi'  beggarly  wrinkles — a  restless,  sneerin',  and 
red  ee,  a  wee  blude-shot,  gayen  piescin',  but  noo  and  than  wi'  a  feared  look, 
and  never  happy.  The  nose  o'  him  raither  hyuckit,  and  aften  a  drap  at  the 
fieb  o't ;  for  lie's  nae  that  weel,  and  subject  to  headaches.  He  shakes  hanns 
wi'  ^u  as  if  you  had  the  plague ;  and  as  for  his  ain  haun,  it's  cauld  and 
clammy  as  a  bunch  o'  cawndle-dowps:  The  h^.il  countenance  is  sickly  and 
cadaverous  ;  and  if  I'm  no  mista'en,  his  breath  has  a  bad  smell ;  for  malice  has 
aye  a  weak  digestion,  and  tlie  puir  yellow  deevil's  aften  sick,  sick* 

NORTH. 

Hypocrisy,  James  ?  . 

«HEFHER2>. 

A  smooth,  smug,  oily  nliysio^nomy,  wi'  lang,  lank,  black  hain  The  cheeks 
never  muve,  nae  mair  than  gin  they  were  1>roads ;  and  tliere  is  a  preceese 
sedateness  about  the  mouth,  that  wanna  be  sae  very  ugly  if  vou  didna  ken  it 
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WM  a'  pat  (Ml  fbr  'w>tne  end^  uni  oontrairy  to  the  k^s  Y)*  nsture.  ft  maofi  1>e 
.'contirairy  to.^e  laws  o'  nature  to  haud  fast  the  lips  o'  yonr  liiot^  like  them 
o'  a  vice  in  a  smiddy ;  for  the  mouth  is  fctmcd  to  be  aye  openin'  and  shattin' 
again^  and  there's  a  thoosand  opportunities  fbr  baitlf  in  thd  coorse-o'-a  day^— 
eatin',  drinkin',  talking  lauchin ,  smiling  yawnin',  gapin%  starin'  wT  your 
mouth  open  at  a  strange-lookin'  chiel^  or  ony  ither  imenomenon^  waitin  fbi 
onybody  gaun  to  speak,  catchin'  flees,  girnin',  breathing  and  slespin',  waukin', 
ariiafflms  and  atween  the  twa,  hearkening  to  a  sermon  ;  in  shoift,  I  scarcdy 
ken  when  your  mouth  sudna  be  either  wide  or  a  wee  open,  savin'  and  exeeptfai' 
^hen  you  gang  into  the  dookin'  and  try  the  divin'. 

NOllTII. 

Hark,  liark,  James — you  have  overrun  the  scent — the  hypocrite  ha*  Mdle 
Away.— >TaIlyho,  tallyho— yonder  he  goes,  all  in  black,  round  the  ciwmer  o'  the 
kirk. 

SHEPHERD. 

*  His  een  are  aften  a  licht  grey,  like  that  o'  a  twa-day»-pookcd  grozet^-^^md 
afhdd  they  may  be  seen  through ;  look  at  him,  lo,  behalf  closes  them,  at  if  he 
were  aye  praying,  or  gaun  to  pray,  and  then  lifts  them  up,  wi'  a  slaw^shake  or 
'whawmel  o'  the  head-^lifts  them  up  audaciously  to  Heaven. 

NORTH. 

Excuse  exterior,  James — he  is  probably  a  pure-minded,  pure^-living  nitii. 

SHEPHERD. 

He  pure  leevin* — the  clarty  cretur!  Just  soomin'  in  the  sensuality  6'' ane 
and  a'  o'  the  appeteets !  O  man  !  gin  ye  but  saw  lum  eatin' !  The  fat  o'  heils 
comes  oozing  through  his  cheeks — and  the  cheek-banes,  or  the  jaw-baneto,>I 
never  could  mak  out  which,  make  a  regular  jointlike  clunk  every  mouthfu'  he 
■devoors.  He  helps  himself  at  ither  folk's  tables,  wi'  a  lang  airm,  to  the  Bap« 
piest  dishes— and  never  ca's  on  the  lass  for  '.  .ead.  He's  nae  bread-eater,  nor 
potawtoes  either — naithin*  but  flesli  will  satisfy  the  carnal  cliiel  within  him— 
and  afore  he's  half  done  denner,  what  wi'  cleanin'  his  ban's  on't,  and  what  wi' 
dichtin'  his  creeshy  gab,  the  towel  athort  his  thees  is  a'  crumpled  up  like  a 
nicht-cap  frae  an  auld  gentleman's  pow  that  wears  powther  and  pomatum. 

KOIITII.  ' 

Jamefr^— James — remember  where  you  are — no  ccarscnef^8. 

SHEPHERD.  * 

Thtta  to  tee  him  sittin'  a*  the  time  beside  the  verra  bonniest  bit  lassie  in  a'  flic 
pairty  !  Lcanin'  his  great,  broad,  yellow,  sweaty  cheeks,  within  anincli  df  her 
innocent  carnations  !  Sweet  simple  girl — she  thinks  him  the  holiest  6'  men— 
and  is  blind  and  deaf  to  his  brutalities.  O  save  the  lijitwhite  frae  the  hoolet^ 
tiest !  But  the  puir  bonny  board  in '-school  lassie  has  siller — a  hantle  o' silier^— 
thousands  o'  poun's,  aiblins  five  vt  sax — and  in  tw.i- three  years  ye  see  her 
walkin'  by  her  lane,  wi'  a  girlish  face,  but  white  and  sorrowful,  Icttdin'  a  todu 
dhn'  bairn  in  her  hand,  and  anither  visible  aneath  her  breast,  nae  husband 
near  her,  to  gie  her  his  arm  in  that  condition — nae  decent  servant  lass  lo  help 
her  wi'  tie  wean — but  quite  her  'lane,  no  very  weel  dressed,  and  careless  care- 
less, speakin'  to  nane  she  meets,  and  sauntcrin'  wi'  a  sair  lieart  down  the  un- 
frequented lanes,  and  awa'  into  a  field  to  sit  down  on  the  ditch-side  weej)in*, 
while  her  wee  Iwy  is  chasing  the  butterflies  among  the  flowers. 

•^  KORTH. 

Ix)ok  at  Tickler  and  ISIullion  yonder— playing  at  backgammon  ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Safe  us— sae  they  are  !  Weel,  do  ye  ken,  I  never  ance  heard  the  rattHn'  61 
the  dice  the  haill  time  we  were  speakin'.  A^ou  was  sae  enterteenan,  Mr  NoriK 
— sae  eloquent — sae  philosophical. 

MULI.IOK. 

That's  t\ra  ggems,  Mr  Tickler.    Hurra,  hurra,  hurra ! 

SHEPlikRD. 

Od,  man,  Mullion,  to  hear  ye  hurrain'  that  gate,  ane  wald  think  ye  had 
never  won  onything  a'  your  lifetime  afore.  When  you  hae  been  coortin',  ^did 
ye  never  hear  a  saft  laigh  voice  saying,  "  Oo  ay  ?"  And  did  you  get  up.  -and 
wave  your  ban'  tliat  wav  roun'  your  head,  and  cry,  Hurra,  hurra,  hurra,  Kkte  * 
Don  Cossack  ? 


'  Do  not  cut  ne-  up  any  more,  torhight,  James— let  tis  be  good  friends.  I  b^ 
p»^on  for  snoring  yeistreen — ^forgive  me^  or  I  must  go — ^for  your  satire  is 
terrible.,  ^ 

SHEPHERD. 

You're  a  capital  clever  chiel>,  Mullion.  I  was  just  trvin'  to  see  what  effec* 
severity  o'  manner  and  sarcasm  wud  hae  upon  you,  and  I'm  content  wi'  the 
result  o'  the  experiment.  You  see^  Mr  North,  there's  Mullipn,  and  there's 
millions  o'  MuUijibs  in  the  warld,  wheneveiv^he  sees  me  frichtened  for  him,  or 
modest  like,  which  is  my  natural  disposition,  he  rins  in  upon  me  like  a  terrier 
^un  to  pu'  a  badger..  That's  a'  X  get  b^  actiu'  on  the  defensive.  Sometimes^ 
Uierefore,  as  just  noo,  I  change  my  tactics,  and  at  him  open-moudied,  tooth 
an  I  nail,  down  wi'  him,  and  worry  him,  as  if  I  were  a  grew  and  him  a  bit 
leveret.  That  keeps  him  quate  for  the  rest  o'  the  picht,  and  then  the  Shep<i 
hi^d  can  tak  his  swing  without  let  or  interruption. 

TICKLEB. 

I  have  not  lost  a  game  at  backgammon  these  five  years ! 

SHEPHEBD. 

What  a  lee !  The  tailor  o'  Yarrow  Ford  dang  ye  a'  to  bits,  baith  at  gammoa 
and  the  dambrod„  that  day  I  grupped  the  sawmont  wi'  the  wee  midge-flee. 
You  were  perfectly  black  in  the  face  wi'  anger  at  the  boddy — ^but  he  had  real 
scientific  genius  in  him  by  the  gift  o'  nature  the  tailor  o'  Yarrow  Ford,  and, 
could  rin  up  three  columns  o'  feegures  at  a  time,  no  wi'  his  finger  on  th^ 
sclate,  but  just  in  his  mind's  ee>  like  George  Bidder,  or  the  American  lad^ 
Col  bum.. 

NOBTH. 

Gaming  is  not  a  vice,  then,  in  the  country,  James  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

There's  little  or  nae  sic  thing  as  gamblin*  in  the  kintra,  sir.  Youll  fin'  a 
pack  o'  cairds  in  mony  o'  the  houses — ^but  no  in  them  a' — ^for  aome  gude  fa- 
thers o'  families  think  them  the  deevil's  bulks,  and  sure  aneuch  when  ower 
muckle  read  they  begin  to  aiuell  o'  sulphur  and  Satan. 

KOBTH. 

Why,  James,  how  can  old  people,  a  little  dim-eyed  or  so,  while  an  occa^ 
sbnal  evening  away  better  than  at  an  innocent  and  cheerful  game  at  cards  ? 

SJIEPHEBD. 

Haud  your  haun'  a  wee,  Mr  North.  I'm  no  saying  onythin^  to  Ihe  revarse^ 
But  I  was  sayin'  that  there  are  beads  o'  families  that  abhor  cair4s,  and  would 
half-kill  their  sons  and  daughters  were  they  to  bring  a  pack  into  the  bouse* 
Neither  you  nor  me  wull  blame  them  for  sic  savin'  prejudice.  The  austere. 
Calvinistic  spirit  canna  thole  to  think  that  the  knave  o'  spades  should  be  lying 
within  twa  three  inches  o'  the  Bible.  The  auld  stem  man  wud  as  soon  fon^e. 
the  introduction  into  the  house  o'  base  ballads  o'  sinfu'  love — and  wishes  mat 
the  precincts  be  pure  o'  his  ain  fire-^side.  Though  I  take  a  ggem  o'  whust  now 
and  then  mysel,  yet  I  boo  to  the  principle,  and  I  venerate  the  adherence  till't 
IB  the  high-souled  patriarchs  of  the  Covenant. 

NORTH. 

Perhaps  such  strict  morality  is  scarcely  practicable  in  our  present  con- 
dition. ^ 

SHEPHERD. 

What,  do  you  mainteen  that  cairds  are  absolutely  necessary  in  a  puir  man'a 
house  ?  Tuts  !  As  for  auld  dim-eyed  people,  few  o  them,  except  they  be  blin* 
a'thegither,  that  canna  read  big  prent  wi'  powerfu'  specs,  and  they  can  a^e  get, 
at  the  warst,  some  bit  wee  idle  Oe  to  read  out  aloud  to  its  grannies,  without 
expense  o'  oU  or  cawnel,  by  the  heartsome  ingle-light.  You'll  generally  fin' 
thatauld  folk  that  plays  cairds,  have  been  raither  f^reevolous,  and  no  muckle 
addicked  to  thocht — unless  they're  greedy,  and  play  for  the  pool,  which  is  fear* 
some  in  auld  age ;  for  what  need  they  care  for  twa  three  brass  penny-pieces, 
for  ony  ither  purpose  than  to  buy  nails  for  their  CQffin  ? 

NORTH. 

You  push  the  argument  rather  far,  James. 
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8ll£Pn££D. 

Xa,  sir.    Avarice  is  a  failing  o'  aald  age  sure  aneudi-*-and  shoaldna  be  fed 
by  the  Lang  Ten.    I'm  aye  somewhat  sad  when  I  yee  folk  o'  eighty  haiidm' 
up  the  tramps  to  their  rheumy  een,  and  shaking  their  heads,  whether  they  waB 
cr  uo,  ower  a  gudc  and  a  bad  "haun  alike.  Then^  safe  on  us !  only  think  o  their  • 
cheatin' — revokin' — and  marking  mair  than  they  ought  wi  the  eounterir! 

NORTn. 

The  picture  is  strongly  coloured ;  but  could  you  not  pafpt  another  less  re- 
volting, nay,  absolutely  pleasant,  nor  violate  the  truth  of  nature  ? 

SlfEPHEM). 

I'm  no  quite  sure.  Perhaps  I  micht.  In  anither  condition  o'  life — in  towns/ 
and  among  folk  o'  a  higher  rank,  I  dinna  deny  that  I  hae  seen  auld  leddies 
playing  cards  very  composedly,  und  without  appearin'  to  be  doin'  onything  thafs 
wrang.  Before  you  judge  richtly  o'  ouy  ae  thing  in  domestic  life,  you  maun 
understau'  the  bail  constitution  o'  the  economy.  Noo,  auld  leddies  in  towns 
dress  somewhat  richly  and  superbly,  wi'  ribbons,  and  laces,  and  jewels  even, 
and  caps  munttd  wi'  flowers  and  feathers ;  and  I'm  no  blamin'  them — and  then 
they  dine  out,  and  gang  to  routes,  and  gie  dinners  and  routes  in  return,  back 
to  hunders  o'  their  friends  and  acquaintance.  Noo,  wi'  sic  a  style  and  fashion 
0*  life  as  that,  caird-playing  st:cms  to  be  somewhat  accordant,  if  taken  in  mo-» 
deration,  and  as  a  quiet  pastime,  and  no  made  a  trade  o',  or  proftssion,  forsake 
o'  filthy  lucre.  I  ^ant  it  harmless ;  and  gin  it  maks  the  auld  leddies  happy, 
what  richt  hae  I  to  mint  ony  objections  ?  God  bless  them,  man ;  far  be  it  frae 
me  to  curtail  the  resources  o'  auld  nge.  Let  them  play  on,  and  all  I  wish  is, 
they  may  never  lose  either  their  ten}i>er,  their  money,  nor  their  natural  rest. 

NORTH. 

And  I  say  Grod  bless  you,  Junics,  for  your  sentiments  do  honour  to  huma- 
nity. 

SHEFHERD. 

As  for  young  folks*-Iads  and  lasses,  like — when  the  gudeman  and  his  wiH? 
are  gaen  to  bed,  what's  the  h.irm  in  a  {^em  at  cairds  ?  It's  a  chearfu',  noisy 
!«icht  o'  comfort  and  confusion.  Sic  luckin'  into  ane  anither's  haun's !.  Sic 
fausie  shuffliu' !  Sic  unfair  dealiii' !  Sic  vrinkin'  to  tell  your  pairtner  that  ye 
hae  the  king  or  the  ace !  And  when  that  wunna  do,  sic  kickih'  o  'shins  and 
treadin'  on  taes  ancath  the  table — aften  the  wrang  anes  !  Then  down  wi*  your 
haun'  o'  cairds  in  a  dash  on  the  broad,  because  you've  ane  ower  few,  and  the 
coof  maun  lose  his  deal !  1  hen  what  gigglin'  amang  the  lasses  f  What  ami- 
cable, nay,  love-quarrels,  between  pairtners !  Jokin',  and  jeestin'  and  taunting 
and  toozlin' — the  cawnel  blawn  out,  and  the  soun'  o'  a  thousan'  kisses !  That's 
eaird-playing  in  the  kintra,  Mr  North;  and  whare's  the  man  amang  ye  that 
wull  daur  to  say  that  it's  no  a  pleasant  pastime  o'  a  winter's  nicht,  when  the 
snaw  is  cumin'  doon  the  lum,  or  the  speat's  roarin  amang  the  mirk  mountains  ? 

NORTH. 

Willdc  himself,  James,  is  no  more  than  your  equaL 

SHEPHERD. 

O  man,  Mr  North,  sir,  my  heart  is  wae — my  soul's  sick — and  ray  spirit'iT 
wrathfii'^  to  think  o*  thae  places  in  great  cities  which  they  ca' — Hells ! 

NORTH. 

Thank  Heaven,  my  dear  James,  that  I  never  was  a  gambler — nor,  except 
oiice^  to  see  the  thing,  ever  in  a  Hell.  But  it  was  a  stupid  and  passionless 
night — a  place  of  mean  misery — altogether  unworthy  of  its  name. 

SHFPHERD. 

I'm  glad  you  never  went  back,  and  that  the  deevil  was  in  the  dumps  ;  for 
they  say  that  some  nichts  in  thae  Hells,  when  Satan  and  Sin  sit  thegither  on  ae 
chair,  he  vri'  his  arm  roun*  the  neck  o*  that  Destruction  his  daughter,  a  hor- 
rible temptation  invades  men's  hearts  and  souls,  drivin'  and  draggin'  them  on 
i\y  the  doom  o'  everlasting  death. 

^         -  '  NORTH. 

Strong  language,  James — many  good  and  great  men  have  shook  the  cl-' 
bow. 

SH  LP  HERD. 

Comc;  conic  now,  Mr  North,  and  dinna  allow  (taradox  to  darken  or  obscure 
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the  bright  licbt  o'  your  great  natural  and  acquired  understandin'*  "  Good 
and  great"  are  lofty  epithets  to  bestow  on  ony  man  that  is  born  o'  a  woman — 
and  if  ony  such  there  have  been  who  delivered  themselves  up  to  sin,  und 
shame^  and  sorrow,  at  the  ggeming-table ;  let  their  biographers  justify  them— 
it  will  gie  me  pleasure  to  see  them  do't— but  such  examples  shall  never  con- 
found my  judgment  o*  right  or,  wrang.  "  Shake  the  elbow  indeed !"  What 
mair  does  a  parricide  do  but  '^  shake  his  elbow/'  when  he  cuts  his  f&ther's 
throat  ?  The  gamester  shakes  his  elbow,  and  down  go  the  glorious  oak  trees 
planted  two  hundred  years  ago,  by  some  ancestor  who  loved  the  fresh  smell  o^ 
the  woods — away  go — if  entail  does  no  forbid — thousands  o*  bonny  braid  acres, 
ance  a'  ae  princely  estate,  but  now  shivered  down  into  beggarly  parshels,  while 
the  Auld  House  seems  broken-hearted,  and  hangs  down  its  head,  when  the  in- 
fatuated laird  dies  or  shoots  himself.  Oh,  man !  is  nae  it  a  sad  thocht  to 
think  that  my  leddy,  aye  sae  gracious  to  the  puir,  should  hae  to  lay  down  her 
carriage  in  her  auld  age,  and  disappear  frae  tne  Ha'  into  some  far-aff  town-or 
viU^e,  perhaps  no  in  Scotland  ava ,  while  he,  that  should  hae  been  the  heir, 
is  apprenticed  to  a  writer  to  the  signet,  and  becomes  a  money-scrivener  i'  his 
soul,  and  aiblins  a  Whig  routin'  at  a  public  meetin'  about  Queens,  and  Sl^ 
very,  and  Borough  Reform,  and  Cautholic  Emancipation,  and 

NORTH. 

No  politics,  James,  if  you  love  me.    No  politics,  my  dear  Shepherd. 

SHEPHEBB. 

I  ance  dreamed  I  was  in  ane  o'  thae  Hells.  Wud  you  like  to  hear  my 
dream  ? 

NORTH. 

See,  MuUion  and  Tickler  are  at  the  dice  again  ! — Yes,  James. 

SHEPHERD.  , 

Ob,  mail !  but  they  look  ugly  the  noo,  baith  o*  them.  Only  see  MuUion's 
een — how  gleg  and  glowrin'  in  perfec  greed  and  glory — for  he's  evidently  got- 
ten the  better  just  noo — and  the  hail  being  o'  the  cretur  is  made  up'o'  avarice, 
aiid  vanity,  and  a'  freenship  for  Tickler  dead  in  his  heart.  Sin*  a  game  o' 
backgammon  for  half-a-crown  can  produce  a'  that  upon  sic  a  real  worthy  chid 
as  the  Secretary — think  o'  what  they  ca'  hawzard  for  thousands  o*  gold  gui- 
neas,  and  bars  o*  solid  bullion ! 

NORTH. 

But  the  dream,  James,  the  dream  ! 

SHEPHERD. 

I  faund  mysel  suddenly,  without  warnin*  and  without  wonder,  (for  wha 
wonders  at  changes  even  in  the  laws  o'  nature  hersel  in  dreams?)  in  a  lamp- 
lighted  ha',  furnished  like  a  palace,  and  fu'  o'  weel-dressed  company,  the  feck 
o*  them  sittin'  round  a  great  green  central  table,  wi  a*  the  perapnemalia  o* 
destruction,  and  a'  the  inbtruments  o'  that  dreadfu'  trade. 

NORTH. 

You  did  not,  I  hope,  James,  recognize  any  of  our  friends  there  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

No,  sir,  I  did  not — ^yet  although  a'  the  faces  were  new  to  me,  I  didna  feel 
as  if  they  were  new ;  but  I  joined  amang  them  without  askin'  questions  wha 
they  were,  and  was  in  a  manner  whirl'd  about  in  the  same  vortex. 

NORTH. 

James,  you  surely  did  not  play  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Nae  questions.  Some  o'  the  company  I  took  a  Hkin*  to— fine,  young,  tall, 
elegant  chiels — some  o'  them  wi  black  stocks,  like  officers  out  o'  r^mentals 
— and,  oh !  sir,  wad  you  believe  it,  twa  three  that  I  was  sure  were  o*  the 
clergy — and  ane  or  twa  mere  bairns,  that  couldna  be  aboon  saxteen-^'  these^ 
and  ithers  beside,  I  felt  my  heart  warm  towards,  and  melt  too  wi'  a  sensation 
maist  sickenin'  o*  kindness  and  pity,  for  although  they  tried  to  be  merry  and  - 
careless,  atween  the  chances  o'  the  game,  their  een  and  their  features  betrayed 
the  agitation  o'  their  souls ;  and  I  couldna  but  wonder  why  the  puir  deluded 
creatures  pat  tliemsels  voluntarily  into  sic  rackin'  misery. 

NORTH* 

'XTicse  were  the  pigeons  of  your  vision,  James. 
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8HSPHE&D. 

Mixed  amang  these  were  many  middle-aged  men,  wi  naithin'  Terra  ]|C(ii# 
•pcckle  about  them,  but  a  steady  dour  look  no  to  be  penetrated^  and  a  callQiui  - 
onudty  in  their  e'en,  sic  as  I  ance  observed  among  a  knot  o'  Englishera'at  SB 
^exeention  in  Embro'^  who  aye  kept  whisperin'  to  ane  anither,  when  the  V^xf^ex 
was  atannin'  on  the  scafFoM,  and  then  lookin'  at  him,  and  then  rather  Lmchm' 
<^«thotigh  he  had  been  ane  o'  their  ain-gang  afore  condemnation. 

NORTH. 

Gredcs,  James,  Greeks. 

SHEFHEBD. 

Then,  oh  sir !  oh  sir !  only  think  oa't ;  white  silvery-haired  heads  belang- 
.ing  to  men  at  ween  seventy  and  eighty  years  o'  age,  or  perhaps  ayont  four- 
«core,  were  interposed  amang  the  sitters  round  that  terrible  table.  Some  o' 
ihcse  auld  men  had  as  reverend  countenances  as  ony  elder  o'  the  kirk— ^-high 
«nd  intellectual  noses  and  foreheads^— some  wi'  gold-mounted  specs — and  they 
iidd  the  cairds  in  their  haun's  just  as  if  they  had  been  Bibles,  wi'  grave  and 
solemn — ay,  even  pious  expression.  And  ever  and  anon  great  shoau  o'  siUer 
>were  bccomin'  theirs,  which  they  scarcely  pretended  to  look  at — ^but  still  they 
continued  and  continued  playin',  like  images. 

NORTH. 

No  dkeam  that,  James.    You  must  have  been  in  a  Hell. 

SHEPHERD. 

'  Whilst..  But  a'  the  scen^  began  to  break  up  into  irregularity;  fpr  the 
soul  in  sleep  is  like  a  ship  in  an  arm  o'  the  sea  among  mountains.  The  Wund 
comes  a  hundred  opposite  airts,  and  gin  she  hasna'  let  drap  her  anchor,  (equi- 
valent to  the  jK>ul  lying  dreamless,)  she  has  sair  wark  to  get  back  to  ihe  open 

sea. 

NORTH. 

The  police-officers,  I  presume,  broke  your  dream. 

SHEPHERD. 

No,  Mr  North,  it  ^as  finally  my  ain  distracted  spirit  that  kicked  and  spttr-i 
jned  itsel'  awake— -but  you  shall  hear.  The  goblins  a'  b^an  to  rage  witnout 
ony  apparent  cause,  and  the  hail  pairty  to  toss  about  like  trees  in  a  storm^ 
frae  the  bairns  to  the  auld  men.  And  a'  at  ance,  there  was  the  flash  and  the 
crack  o'  a  pistol,  and  a  bonnie  fair-hair'd  boy  fell  aff  his  chair  a'  in  a  low,  for 
the, discharge  had  set  him  on  fire — and  bluidy,  bluidy  was  his  pale  face,  as 
liVA  ain  brither  lifted  his  b-liattered  head  frae  the  floor. 

NORTH. 

•    My  -^cod,  James,  did  you  not  awake  then  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Awake !  I  didna'  ken  I  was  sleepin*.  I  wush  I  had,  for  it  was  a  dismal 
hour.  Nane  o'  the  auld  grey-headed  mtn  moved  a  muscle — ^but  they  button- 
ed up  their  pouches — and  luk  their  great-coats  aflfpegs  on  the  wa*,  and  with«- 
jout  speakin'  disappeared.  Sae  did  the  lave,  only  u  i'  fear  and  fright — and  nane 
but  me  and  the  twa  brithers  was  left — brithers,  I  saw,  they  were,  for  like  were 
they  as  twa  flowers,  the  ane  o'  which  has  had  its  stalk  broken,  and  its  bead 
witnered,  while  the  ither,  although  unhurt,  seems  to  droop  and  mourn,  and 
ito  hae  lost  maist  o'  its  beauty. 

NORTH. 

£^  There  is  truth — sad  truth  in  dreams. 

SHEPHERD. 

i  heard  him  ravin'  about  his  father  and  his  mother,  and  the  name  o'  the 
fdaoe  the  auld  folk  lived  in — and  ane  he  ca'd  Caroline !  His  dead  brither's 
Bveetheart  I  We  were  on  our  knees  beside  the  corpse,  and  he  tore  open  the 
jvaiatooat  and  idiirt,  and  put  his  hand  to  his  brither's  breast,  in  mad  despera* 
tioQ  o'  hope  to  feel  the  heart  beatin'.  But  the  last  sob  was  sobbed — ^and  then 
be  looked  up  in  my  face,  and  flowered  at  me  like  ane  dimented,  and  asked  me 
9rha  I  was,  and  if  it  was  me  that  had  killed  William.  A'  the  time  our  knees 
were  dabbled  in  tlie  bluid — and  a  thousan'  ghaistly  lichts,  and  shi^pes,  and 
faces,  wavered  afore  my  een,  and  I  was  sick  as  death. 

TICKLER. 

What  the  deuce  arc  you  two  talking  about  there,  an^  what's  the  matter  with 
the  Shepherd;  his  face  is  as  white  as  a  sheet  ? 
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SHEPHIRB.  :       ' 

f  «ried  ottMo  the  puir  fellow  that  I  was  tlie  Ettrick  Shepherd,  and  tiinid' 
\tlk  him  to  Eltiive,  awa^  fra  a'  the  horrors  o'  Hell  4ind  Satan.  And  iken  I 
Ihocbt,  ^^  Oh,  dear ! — oh,  dear ! — ^what  wud  I  gie  if  this  were  htat  a  hhiidT 
iiream  !" — And  thank  God,  a  dream  it  was,  for  I  brake  through  :the  trammefa 
o'  sleep  wi'  a  groan,  and  a  shrriek,  and  a  shiver,  and4i  shudder,  And  a  ydl— -and 
a  happy  roan  was  I  to  see  the  sweet  calm  inoon  in  the  midnight  lift,  and  to 
bear  the  murmnr  o'  the  Yarrow  glidin'  awa'  through  the  silent  beauty  o'  re- 
posin*  Nature. 

KORTH. 

James,  you  have  affected  me — But  let  us  think  no  more  about  it«^flave 
you  heard  Master  A spull,  James? 

SHEPHERD. 

Weel,  as  sure's  ony  thing,  Mr  North,  yen's  a  maist  extraordinar  prodigy. 
fie's  imusic  personified.  His  entire  soul  is  in  his  ear,  and  yon  wee  hit  in- 
spired ban's  o'  his  mysteriously  execute  the  bidding  o'  the  genius  within^  and 
at  aince  delight  and  astonish. 

TfORTH. 

Why  don't  young  ladies  perform  on  the  piano  better  than  they  umially-dis 
think  ye,  James  ?  Do  you  generally  admire  their  singing? 

SHEPHERD. 

Me  admire  the  singing  o'  the  Edinburgh  leddies  ?  They  hae  neither  taste 
nor  feehng — all  taucht  singers,  after  some  parteolar  moddle  for  ilk  partedar 
tune,  which  they  stick  to  like  grim  death,  without  e'er  askin'  questums,  like 
a  parcel  o'  mockin'  birds.  Nae  bursts  o'  native  feeling,  inspired  at  the  moment 
by  some  turn  in  the  strain — nae  sudden  pawthoa  to  bring  the  iear  into  vour 
ee — ^nae  lively  Hltin'  awa  like  a  rising  laverock,  when  the  hymn  should  biiffiiten 
in  the  sunshine  o'  the  soul's  expanding  joy — ^nae  plaintive  pause,  maistUkem 
faint,  and  thru  a  dying  away  o  the  life  o'  soun'  into  a  happy  and  a  holy  death 
— but  everlastingly  the  same  see-saw — the  same  stap  at  the  KK>td'  die  hill,  and 
the  same  scamper  up — the  same  helter-skelter  across  the  flat,  and  the  same 
cautious  ridin'  down  the  stony  declivities.  In  short,  their  singing's  perfectly 
tiresome,  and  gin  it  wer^^na  that  I  ken  them  itherwise,  I  should  believe  that 
they  had  nane  o'  them  ony  souls ! 

TICKL=EA. 

Of  all  the  staring  troopers  on  the  street  I  ever  beheld  in  any  metropolis;  die 
Edinburgh  ladies  (old,  young,  and  middle-aged)  are  the  most  bare-faced  and 
shameless.     Is  there  anything  remarkable  in  my  appearance  ?     - 

SHEPHERD. 

Naething  ava,  except  your  hicht  and  handsomeness,  your  fine  ruddy  dieeka 
and  silvery  locks — a  star  seen  through  a  snow-cloud. 

TICKIiER. 

All  their  eyes,  black,  blue,  grey,  and  green,  from  die  small  blear  to  thegrtat 
goggle,  are  thrust  into  my  face.  Some  ladies  look  as  they  threatened  to  bite 
nie— others  are  only  hindered,  by  the  power  of  a  good  early  education,  ifhan 
falling  on  my  neck  and  kissing  me — some,  with  open  mouths,  are  lost  in  asto- 
nishment, and,  forgetting  all  the  world  but  me,  capsisethe  dandies — othen^go 
mincing  by  with  suppressed  titter  or  leering  laugh — ^but  not  one  of  them  all  (and 
I  mention  the  fact  not  in  spite,  but  the  deepest  humility)  panes  by  without 
making  me  the  sole  object  of  her  ken.  I  wish  to  have  the  cause  m  all  this 
explained — what  have  I  said  ? — what  have  I  done  ?*-K)r  am  I,  in  good  trulhy 
the  most  extraordinary-looking  man  that  has  yet  appeared  in  the  world,  and 
doomed  to  universal  wonder  all  the  days  of  my  life  r 

SHBPHEHD. 

Baith  pairties  are  to  blame.  You  see,  Mr  Tickler,  you  baud  your  head,  as 
I  observed,  pwer  heigh-^mme  better -entitled  to  do  sae— *and  I've  leea  you 
iliyael,  wi*  a  lang  hat-crape  hangiijfg  down  your  back,  when  you  wasna-in 
mumins-^that  surtout  Is  very  yrtegant,  but  no  common  on. a  man  o'  sixty-- 
youttever  walk  "slowerttefti' sax  miles  an  hoaY,'and  that  sdde  «r  oane  o'  yoam 
fsJeehipecle  in  a  crowd,  and  would  gie  a  door  on  a  man's  headaneueh  ta.|ir»* 
duce  a  phrenological  faculty.  A'  thae  things  pitten  thegedier,  and  ithen  be# 
sides,  justifies  the  leddies,  to  a  certain  extent,  o'  their  glowerin' ;  but  still 
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they're  muckle  to  blame,  for  naething  can  histify  impudence  and  immodesty, 
and  a  man  canna  help  haeing  curious  thocnts  about  a  woman  whom  be  n^er 
saw  atween  the  een  afore,  when  she  comes  glowerin'  up  to  his  very  nose,  mif 
her  handkerchief  in  her  hand,  just  like  a  bizzie  gaun  to  hang  up  a  clout  on  a 
peg ;  and  you  hae  to  jump  backwards  to  save  yourselves  frae  rinniu'  foul  o' 
ane  anither,  like  twa  cutters  o'  Leith  smacks  in  the  Roads. 

NORTH. 

I  am  so  seldom  on  the  streets,  that  I  am  no  judge  of  the  charges  you  bring 
against  my  fair  towns- women  I  love  them  with  such  a  fatherly  affection,  that 
they  may  stare  at  me  without  offence ;  for  I  shall  put  it  all  down  to  the  credit 
of  my  crutches. 

MULLION. 

I  should  like  to  have  been  t'other  day  at  the  shooting  of  the  elephant. 

TICKLER. 

Well,  I  should  not.  The  murder  read  hideously.  Ilis  death  was  neces- 
•dry—but  it  was  bunglingly  inflicted. 

NORTH. 

I  could  not  but  be  amused  with  my  frigid  Brookes'  letter  in  the  newspa- 
pttB,  assuring  the  public  that  he  had  not  eat  soup  made  of  part  of  the  putrid 
elephant  A  surgeon  may  do  anything  of  that  sort  with  impunity — ^and  Brookes 
is  a  first-rate  surgeon. 

TICKLER. 

I  had  no  idea  he  was  so  sensitive.  £lephant-feet  are  excellent. — Experts 
crede  Roberto, 

SHEPHERD. 

Tidbits !  How  are  they  dressed,  Mr  Tickler  ?  Like  sheep's-head  and  trot- 
t&nif  I  presume.  A  capital  dish  for  a  Sabbath  dinner,  elephant-head  and  trot- 
ters. How  mony  coukl  dine  aff't  ? 

TICKLER. 

What  a  prime  Mart,  James  ? 

SHEPHERD 

What  black  puddins  !  and  oh  !  man,  what  tripe !  Only  think  o'  the  leddy's 
hood  and  monyplies ! — Then  the  marrow-banes !  A«  fu',  it  seems,  o'  a  sort  o' 
fluid,  doubtless  Strang,  and  sappy,  and  esculent,  and  to  be  eaten  wi'  bread  and 
a  spoon.  I'm  gettin  hungry — I've  a  great  likin  for  wild  beasts.  Oh  man  !  gin 
we  bad  but  wolves  in  Scotland  1 

TICKLER. 

Why,  the;-  would  make  you  shepherds  attend  a  little  better  to  your  own 
businesi).  How  could  you  visit  Edinburgh  and  Ambrose,  if  there  were  wolves 
in  the  F<»rest? 

SHEPHERD. 

I  wadna  grudge  a  score  o'  lambs  in  the  year — for  the  wolves  wou'd  only 
raise  the  price  o'  butcher's  meat — they  wou'd  do  nae  harm  to  the  kintra.  What 
grand  sport,  houndin'  the  wolves  in  singles,  or  pairs,  or  flocks,  up  yonder 
abclut  Loch  Skene ! 

TICKLER. 

What  think  you  of  a  few  tigers,  James  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

The  royal  Bengal  Teegger  is  no  indigenous  in  Scotland,  as  the  wolves  was  in 
ancient  times  ;  and  that  s  ae  reason  against  wushin'  to  hae  him  amang  us.  Let 
the  Alien  Act  be  held  in  operation  against  him,  and  may  he  never  be  natu- 
raleezed ! 

TICKLER. 

What,  would  you  be  afraid  of  a  tiger,  James  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Would  I  be  afraid  o'  a  te^ger,  Timothy  ?  No  half  as  aCeard  as  you  wad  be 
yoursel.  Faith,  I  wadna  ^rxxSge  gien  a  jug  o'  toddy  to  see  ane  play  apang  unon 
you  frae  a  distance  o'  twenty  yards,  andwi'  a  single  pat  o'  nia  paw  on  that 
pow  o'  yours,  that  ye  baud  so  neigh,  fracture  your  skulJ,  dialocate  your  neck, 
crack  your  spine,  and  gar  ye  play  tapsalteery  ower  a  predpiee  into  a  jungle 
where  the  teegger  had  his  bloody  den. 

TICKLE  a. 

Would  you  give  no  assistance— lend  no  helping  hand,  James  ? 
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00  Kje,  me  and  some  mair  wad  come  to  the  place,  in  a  week  or  twa^^irheii 
^e  were  sure  the  teegger  had  changed  his  feedin'  gran ,  and  wad  collec  the 
banes  for  Christian  burial.    But  wad  you  be  afraid  o'  teqggers,  Timothy  ^ 

NORTH.  '' 

1  once  did  a  'Very  foolish  thing  in  the  £ast  Indies  to  a  tiger.  I  was  out 
shooting  snipes,  when  the  biggest  and  brightest  royal  tiger  I  have  ever  faced 
before  or  since,  rose  up  with  a  roar  like  thunder,  eyeing  me  with  fiery  ejres, 
and  tusks  half  a  foot  long,  and  a  tail  terrific  to  dwell  upon,  either  in  menuMry 
or  imagination. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  didna  ken  there  had  been  snipes  in  the  East  Indies  ? 

NORTH. 

Yes,  and  sepoys  likewise.  The  tiger  seemed,  after  the  first  blush  of  the  bu- 
siness, to  be  somewhat  disconcerted  at  the  unexpected  presence  of  the  future 
Editor  of  Blackwood's  Magazine  ;.and,  in  a  much  more  temperate  growl,  r^« 
quested  a  parley.  I  hit  him  right  in  the  left  eye,  with  number  7,  and  the  dis- 
tance  being  little  more  than  five  paces,  it  acted  like  ball,  and  must  have  touched 
the  brain — for  never  surely  did  Royal  Tiger  demean  himself  with  less  dignity  or 
discretion.  He  threw  about  twenty  somersets,  one  after  the  other,  without  in- 
termission, just  as  you  have  seen  a  tuml:*er  upon  a  spring-board.  I  thought  I 
should  have  died  with  laughing.  Meanwhile,  I  reloaded  my  barrel — and  a 
wild  peacock  starting  from  cover,  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation,  but  gate 
away  a  chance  against  the  tiger,  by  firing  both  barrels  successfully  against  the 
Bird  of  Juno. 

SHEFHERD. 

I've  heard  you  tell  that  story  a  thousan'  times,  Mr  North ;  but  yell  pardoir 
me  for  say  in'  noo,  what  J^only  look'd  before,  that  it's  a  downright  lee,  without 
ae  word  o'  triith  in't,  na'  even  o'  exaggeration.  You  never  killed  a  teegger  wl' 
snipe-shot. 

NORTH. 

Never,  James — but  I  rendered  him  an  idiot  or  a  madman  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.    But  what  do  you  think,  James,  about  legislating  for  brute  animals  ?  ' 

SHEPHERD. 

That's  but  o'  the  range  o'  my  abeelities.  I  ken  naething  about  legislation. 
But  I  do  ken  something  about  humanity — ^and  cruelty  to  the  dumb  creation 

•  is  practical  blasphemy,  and  will  not  go  impunished.  Perhaps,  now  that  you 
ax  me,  it's  better  to  teach  it  down,  and  fieech  it  downy  and  preach  it  down, 
than  fine  it  down,  or  imprison  it  down — and  ae  Chalmers  it  worth  a  thou- 

,  san'  Martins. 

TICKLER.  /        , 

Habits  of  cruelty  terminate  almost  of  necessity  in  atrocious  crimes.  The 
carter  who  brutally  flogs  his  horse  will  beat  his  wife. 

sn&PHF;RD. 

What  cp.n  ye  say  to  a  very  puir  blackguard,  not  worth  ten  shillings,  who 
has  coft  the  leevin'  skeleton  o  a  horse  for  half-a-crown,  that  he  may  get  a 
week's  wear  and  tear  out  o't  ?  He  maun  thump  it,  or  it  winna  gang.  The 
chiel  may  be  sellin'  sawt  or  bread,' or  some  ither  lawful  eatables,  and  tryiu' 
to  man  teen  a  family.  It's  a  sair  sight  to  behold  the  raw  and  bloody  skeleton, 
but  what  can  ye  do  ?  Is  your  conscience  perfectly  secure,  when  you  tak*  the 
ragged  deevil  afore  a  magistrate,  and  fine  him  out  o'  his  starvin'  wife's  and 
weans'  support  ?  Mind  that  I'm  no  arguin' — I'm  only  askin'  a  question — ^nor 
do  I  want  ony  answer.  But  when  you  see  a  weel-fed  hulkin'  fallow,  savage 
for  nae  reason  at  a',  against  the  beasts  entrusted  to  him,  knock  him  doon  wi' 
a  stick  or  a  stane  affthe  causeway — and  if  youfractur'  his  skull,  and  he  binna 
married,  you've  performed  a  good  action,  and  by  takin'  the  law  into  your  ain 
hand,  done  the  state  some  service. 

NORTH. 

Much  evil  is  done  the  cause  of  humanity  by  indiscriminate  and  illogical  abut^ 
of  pursuits  or  recreations  totally  dissimilar.    I  doubt  if  any  person  can  be 
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retUy  humane  in  hearty  unless  really  piwiid  in  head.    You  hear  people  talk 
<tf  jangling  as  cruel. 

f!oiojbH*«-fool9-— waur.  than  fools.  It's  a  maist  Snnotent,  poetical^  moral,  and 
rdigious  amusement.  Gin  I  saw  a  fisher  gruppin'  creelfu'  after  creelfti'  o' 
trouts^  and  then  flingin'  them  a'  awa  amang  the  heather  and  the  hrackens  on 
his  way  hame^  I  micht  begin  to  suspec'  that  the  idiot  was  by  nature  radiet 
«avage.  But,  as  for  me^  I  send  presents  to  my  ireen's,  and  devour  diazens  mi 
diaaens  every  week  in  the  family — maistly  dune  in  the  pan^  wi*  plenty  b' 
fresh-butter  and  roun'  meal — sae  that  prevents  the  possibility  o'  cruelty  ix 
my  fishin',  and  in  the  fishin'  o'  a'  reasonable  creatures. 

NORTH. 

It  seems  fox-hunting,  too,  is  cruel. 

SHEPHEBD. 

*.   .To  wham  ?  Is't  cruel  to  dowgs,  to  feed  fifty  or  sixty  o'  them  on  cradcera  and 
.  ither  sorts  o'  food,  in  a  kennel  like  a  Christian  house,  wi'  a  clear  burn  flowin' 
through' t,  and  to  gie  them' twice  a- week,  or  aftner,  during  the  season,  a  brat* 
din'  rin  o'  thretty  mileis  atlter  a  fox  ?  Is  that  cruelty  to  dowgs  ? 

NOETH.  • 

But  the  fox,  James  ? 

SUSPHERl). 

We'll  come  to  the  fox  by  and  by.  Is't  cruel  to  horses,  to  buy  a  hundred  o* 
them  for  ae  Hunt,  rarely  for  less  than  a  hundred  pounds  each,  and  aften  for 
five  hundred,  to  feed  them  on  five  or  sax  feeds  o'  com  per  diem — and  to  gie 
them  skins  as  sleek  as  satin — and  to  gar  them  nicher  wi'  fu'ness  o'  bluid,  sae 
that  every  vein  in  their  bodies  starts  like  sinnies — and  to  gallop  them  like 
rideevils  in  a  hurricane,  up  hill  and  down  brae,  and  loup  at^  soom  canals  ^and' 
rivers,  and  flee  ower  hedges,  and  dykes,  and  palings,'like  birds,  and  drive  cradb- 
in'  through  woods  like  elephants  or  rhinoceroses — a'  the  while  every  coorser 
flingin'  fire-flaughts  frae  his  eeri,  and  whitenin'  the  sweat  o'  speed  wi'  the 
foam  o*  fury — I  say,  ca'  you  that  cruelty  tae  horses,  whan  the  Hunt  charge 
'ivith  all  their  chivalry,  and  plain,  mountain,  or  forest,  are  shook  by  tiie  qua* 
drupedal  thunder  ? 

KORTH. 

But  the  fox,  James  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

We'll  come  to  the  fox  by  and  by.    Is't  cruel  to  men  to  inspirit  wi'  a  ram* 

'  pagin'  happiness  five  score  o'  the  flower  o'  En^llEind  or  Scotland's  youth,  a' 

wi  caps  and  red  coats,  and  whups  in  their  haun  s— a  troop  of  lauchin',  tearin', 

tallyhoin',  ''  wild  and  wayward  humourists,"  as  the  Doctor  ca'd  them  the 

tither  Sunday  ? 

NORTH. 

I  like  the  expression,  James. 

SHEPHERD. 

'  So  do  I — or  I  would  not  have  quoted  it  But  it's  just  as  applicable  to  a  set 
o'  outrageous  ministers,  eatin'  and  drinkin',  and  guflawin',  at  a  Presbytery 
denner. 

KORTH. 

But  the  fox,  James  } 

SHEPHERD. 

.  We'll  come  to  the  fox  by  and  by.  Is't  cruel  to  the  lambs,  and  leverets,  and 
geese,  and  turkeys,  and  dyucks,  and  patricks,  and  wee  birds,  and  ither  animal 
^tables,  to  kill  the  fox  that  devoors  them,  and  keeps  them  ip  perpetual  het 
water.''   , 

KORTH. 

But  the  fox,  Jamei^ } 

SHEPHERD. 

Deevil  take  baith  you  and  the  fox-^I  said  that  we  would  come  to  the  fox  by 
end  by.  Wjeel,  then,  wha  kens  that  the  fox  is  na  «way  snorin'  happy  afore 
the  houn's  ?  I  hae  nae  doubt  he  is,  for  a  fox's  no  sae  complete  a  eoward  as  to 
think  huntin'  cruel,  and  his  hul  nature  is  then  on  the  alert,  which  in  itsel  is 
happiness.  Huntin'  him  prevents  him  fa'en  into  languor  and  ennui,  and 
j»rowin'  ower  fat  on  how-towdics.    He's  no  killed  every  time  he's  hunted. 
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Wbyi  iftaam^  f&a  mi|^t  write  lor  ihe  AtinaUr  of  Sparting. 

So  I  do  sometimes— imd  mair  o'  ve  than  me,  I  jakm^ ;  bat  I  wks  gauii  to 
ask  ye,  if  ye  could  imagine  the  delient  o'  a  fox  gettin'  into  an  undiggable  earthy 
just  when  the  kactin''  h6un'  was  at  his  hainches  ?  Ae  coe  indment  is  aneiloh  to 
repay  half  an  hour's  draggle  through  the  dirt,  Yiild  be  ten  lick  himsel  ckto  at 
his  leisure,  far  ben  in  the  cranny  o  the  rock,  and  eome  o«t  a'  tosh  and  tidy  bjr 
the  first  dawn  o'  licht,  to  snuff  the  moi^in'  air,  and  visit  the  distant  farm«h«mie 
before  Fortlet  has  left  her  perch,  ot  Count  Crow  lifted  his  head  from  beneadb 
his  oxter  on  his  shed^seraguo. 

NORTll. 

Was  ye  ever  in  at  a  death  ? — Is  not  that  eruel  ? 

SHEFHESD. 

.   J>0  you  mean  in  at  the  death  o'  ae  fox,  or  the  death  o'  100,000  men  and 
€0/)00  horses  ^  The  takin'  o'  a  Brush,  or  a  Borodino  ? 

NORTH. 

My  dear  James,  thank  ye  for  your  ailment.  As  one  Chalmera  is  worth  k 
thouaand  Martins,  so  is  one  Hogg  worth  a  thousand  Chalmerses. 

SHEPriERD.' 

Ane  may  weel  lose  patience,  to  think  o'  fules  being  sorry  for  the  death  o'  a 
fox.  When  the  jowlers  tear  him  to  pieces,  he  shows  fecht,  and  gangs  aff  in  • 
snarl.  Hoo  could  he  die  mair  easier  ?<^— and  for  a'  the  gude  he  has  ever  dune,  or 
was  likely  to  d6,  he  surely  bad  leeved  lang  aneuch. 

TICJCLER. 

No  man  who  can  ride,  and  afford  to  keep  a  hunter  or  two,  ever  abused  fox« 
\  budting.    The  English  clergy^  are  partial  to  it,  and  scsnefimes  partake  o€  the 
pastime.   Oiit  Sooitish  ministers  are  too  poor,  and  consequently  content  then^ 
seltes  with  shooting  or  angling^^-especially  the  latter. 

SHEFHEHD. 

And  the  unfairest  o'  a'  fishers  that  ever  fiogged  water !  Rather  thati  that 
you  should  fish  a  fine  pool,  when  they  are  afraid  you'll  gang  by  them,  gin  they 
taigle  at  it  themsels,  ministers  11  no  scruple  to  fling  in  turf  torn  fnie  thebank^ 
to  mak  the  water  ower  drumlie  for  the  flee  I  Isna  that  mean  and  greedy  ?  But 
ministers  aye  fish  for  the  pat,  and  the  gutsy  weans.  ' 

TICKLER. 

I  know  one  minister,  James,  over  in  the  kingdom  of  Fife,  who  would  give 
the  devil  hiniself  fair  play  at  a  match  of  angling ;  and  that,  cxmsiderkig  his 
cloth  and  calling,  glorifies  his  character  as  a  sportsman. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  ken  wha  you  mean.  Gin  a'  ministers  were  like  him,  Satain  wad  never 
daur  to  show  his  face  in  Scotland,  frae  ae  end  o'  the  week  to  the  ither.  For 
he  canna  stand  integrity  and  the  bauld  face  o't,  but  rins  aff  wi'  his  tail  atween 
his  legs,  and  never  keeks  ower  his  shouther  till  he  has  got  back  to  the  mouth 
o'  his  kennel,  and  gets  the  imps  to  rub  him  wi'  sulphur ;  for  the  Deetil  <^  Dog 
o'  Hawdes  has  aye  the  distemper. 

TICKLER. 

The  idiots,  too,  tell  you  that  pugilism  is  the  wofst  of  all  cruelty.  Tom 
Crib's  health,  if  you  please,  Shephera. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  h&e  na  the  least  objection.  I'm  no  a  feohtin'  man,  and  ken  naething 
about  pugilism.  But  twa  stout  young  fallows  daudin  ane  anither  about  for 
an  hour  wi'  their  neives,  is  no  at  a'  like  a  dizzen  deevils  o'  bill-dowgs  ill  .s«c« 
cession,  tearin'  the  nose,  and  lips,  and  tongue  o'  a  bill.  The  man  that  wn 
that  the  boxing's  the  warst  o'  the  twa,  is  just  a  damned  idiwut-^afid  should 
he  tain  afore  a  magistrate,  and  fined  roundly,  or  sent  to  the  tread<4Diil,  for  an 
unprincipled,  irreligious,  and  maist  unnatural  leear. 

TICKLER.  ^ 

What,  James,  do  the  Fo^st-lads  em  take  a  turn-up  at  a  lair  or  wed* 
ding? 

SBEPHBRn. 

Ower  aften— peace  is  best.    But  I  ne'er  heard*  fcchtin'  ca'd  cruel  about  the 
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Border.    They  do  gie  ither  desperate  pAks — ^baith  up  and  down — ^for  they^re 
no  nice  that  way ;  but  gin  there  be  ony  cruelty  in  the  businiess  o'  a  \AMk  ee 
and  a  bloody  nose^  our  folk  are  aae  stupid  that  they  hae  never  yet  fand  it 
'•ut.  -  It's  a'*  cant  and  effeminacy. 

KORTH.  '       ' 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  ignorance  in  it.  Many  people  have  £rom  their  youtli 
tip  been  unaccustomed  to  aU  athletic  exercises — and  to  them  a  box  on  the  ear 
is  a  very  awful  concern.  But  they  wiU  lie  back^  three  in  a  post-chaise>  with 
'  heavy  luf^age^  and  miry  up-hill  road^>  and  snore  through  a  fifteen  mile-stage 
of  a  stormy  winter  nighty  without  once  thinking  of  the  spavined,  and  wind*' 
gaHed,  ana  foundered  pair  of  dying  hacks^  that  have  dragged  them  to  a  fit 
supper,  Imd  a'  warming-pan'd  bed. 

SHEPHERD. 

Fanners*  horses  are  a  very  happy  dass  of  people — ^hard  workit  to  be  sure, 
and  at  times  sair  gallopped,  when  master  or  man  has  had  a  drap  ower  much  ; 
but  weel  fed  and  fodder'd,  and  treated  like  brithers.  Cows,  too,  are  very 
happy — and  saw  ye  ever  the  like  o*  calves  wi'  their  tails  up,  and  covin  wi'  their 
buddin'  foreheads,  and  funkin  wi'  their  hind-legs,  till  they're  breathless'  on 
the  knowe  ?  The  rural  brute-population  are  happy.  We  farmers  and  shep-i 
herds  mak  them  sae — or  rather  we  help — for  nature  pours  happiness  into  the 
hearts  o'  a'  creturs,  and  they  a'  enjoy  Hfe  till  the  inevitable  but  unapptehehd** 
ed  day. 

NORTH. 

How  much  pleasanter,  James,  this  our  little  pariie  quarre,  than  yesterday's 
lumbering  dinner-throng  ?  There  could  not  have  been  fewer  than  twenty  ? 

-   •  SHEPHERD. 

I  agree  wi'  you,  sir.  It's  just  the  maist  difficult  thhig  in  a'  this  world  to  ken[ 
faoo  to  keep  up  a  conversation  in  a  mixed  palrty.  Out  o'  ony  dizzen  there's 
aye  three  or  four  sure  to  poishon  the  evening.  Ae  cretur  begins  upon  paintin', 
perhaps — no  the  Director-general,  for  I  like  to  hear  him — and  keeps  deavin' 
ye  wi  his  buttery  touches,  and  the  Exhibition,  frae  the  time  o'  the  cneese  and 
speerits,  a'  the  way  on,  without  interruption,  to  that  o'  the  porter  and  re^ 
herrings.  No  anither  topic  the  hail  nicht  but  paintin'.  A'  the  lave  o'  us  clean 
lose  the  power  o'  utterance,  and  sit  fillin'  up  tumbler  after  tumbler  maist  dis- 
consolately, the  toddy  having  lost  a'  taste,  and  a'  power  o'  fuddlin',  except 
mere  stupefication  o'  the  head. 

TICKLER. 

Or  some  infernal  idiot  begins  upon  Political  Economy,  and  to  bis  own  refu- 
tation, without  any  demand,  gives  you  a  supply  of  raw  material  that  fills  the 
whole  rooni  with  the  smell  of  hides,  blubber,  and  barilla.  You  might  think 
him  one  of  the  "  Twa  Stirks,"  that,  in  absence  of  the  Stot,  mislead  the  Scots- 
man. The  dolt  drivels  his  way  between  truism  and  paradox,  feeble  and  fum-^ 
bling,  and  with  the  intellect  of  a  sticket  man-milliner. 

NORTH. 

With  the  exception  of  about  half-a-dozen,  one  or  two  of  whom  are  of  doubt- 
ful claims,  all  these  gentry  are  the  most  vulgar  and  most  vapid  of  praters  and 
scribblers.  Incapable  of  comprehending  any  ordinary  and  every-day  subject, 
and  knowing  that  they  would  expose  themselves  to  detection  and  ridicule  the 
moment  they  presumptuously  opened  mouth  in  company  on  such  topics  as 
gentlemen  of  education  usually  converse  about,  they  think  to  shroud  their 
imbecility  and  ignorance  in-^Science,  the  science  of  Political  Economy  ! 

TICKLER. 

O  the  hideous  jabber  of  the  foolish-knaves !  But  be  you  strong  of  stomach, 
and,  as  the  Shepherd  would  say,  dinna  scunner — keep  down  your  rising  gorge 
— ^acrutinize  the  paltry  prate  of  the  pretenders^~and  you  find  them  ignorant 
even  of  the  common  rules  of  arithmetic.  They  would  fain  fling  flour  in* 
your  eyes — or  kpock  you  down  with  a  bar  of  bullion — ^but  strip  their  tonguea 
of  this  jargon,  translate  the  gabble  into  English,  and  the  would-be  Malthus, 
or  Ricardo,  or  Tooke,  or  Mujmet,  or  jSuchanan,  stares  round  the  company  with 
his  vacant  ani  nonplussed  eyes,  and  then  vainly  tries  to  recover  the  balance^ 
df  power  by  an  undue  absorption  of  the  circulating  medium. 


liS^.'i  flocks  Aml^iana.  ^  M>.  'XJtl^.  feO? 

NORTH. 

In  short,  you  laush  the  man  of  Science  ii^to  a  sulky  drunkard,  and  he  and 

chairman  from  ^e 

-  .,  ventilated,— export 

heiDg  in  this  case  infinitely' more  adyantageous  than  import,  and  society  bene- 
fitted  by  getting  suddenly  offhand  so  much  native  produce  and  raw  material 
«-to  say  nothing  of  Dugald  and  the  carrying  trade. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ha,  ha,  ha ! — I  caima  help  lauchin',  it  souns  sae  comicaL  I  ken  naithiu' 
about  PoHtical  Economy — ^but  I  hae  observed  ae  thing  in  the  kintra,  and  espe^ 
ciallv  at  the  Farmer's  Club  at  Selkirk,  that  the  greatest  gawpus's  are  aye 
speakin'  about  it,  that  can  speak  about  naething  else — and  perhaps  it  would 
oe  fully  as  weel  for  them  gin  they  were  to  read  Hogg  upon  Sheep,  and  Dr 
Findlater.  They're  a'  hard  drinkers,  too,  the  maist  o  them— bad  managers-^ 
and  break.' 

NORTH. 

James,  only  think  of  an  infuriated  dunce  in  the  Scotsman  declaring,  that 
Sir  Walter  Scott  is  not  entitled  to  ofier  his  opinion  to  the  public  on  the  Cuiw 
rency  I 

SHEPHERD.  ' 

De'el  tak  the  idiwut — ^what  for  no  ? 

NORTH. 

The  subject  is  above  and  beyond  his  powers !  The  obscure  and  insolent 
lout  claims  the  subject  as  his  own ; — ^he,  forsooth,  has  read  all  the  authors, 
*'  from  Smith  to  Ricardo,"  and  calls  upon  the  world  to  hold  its  mouth  widef 
open,  that  he  may  administer  a  dose  of  doctrine. 

.     _  SHEPHERD. 

Hoo  does  the  fule  ken  what  Sir  Walter  Has  read  or  no  read  ?  And  oh !  sir  f 
can  ony  cretur  in  the  Scotsman  be  really  sae  weak  or  wicket  as  to  think  himsel' 
capable  o'  understandin'  ony  ae  thing  whatsomever  that's  ayont  the  grasp  o' 
,the  author  o*  Waverley's  haun'? 

TICKLER. 

About  a  thousand  editors  of  pelting  journals,  and  three  times  that  number 
of  understrappers  "  upon  the  establishment,"  think  themselves  able  to  correct 
the  errors  of  Adam  Smith.  "  We  cannot  help  being  surprised  that  Adam  Smith," 
&c.  and  then  the  dunce,  shutting  his  eves,  and  clenching  his  fiste,  without  the 
slightest  provocation,  runs  his  numscull  bang  against  the  illustrious  sage. 

NORTH. 

Adam  never  so  much  as  inclines  from  the  centre  of  gravity — ^while  the  pe-: 
riodical  meal-monger,  leaving  only  some  white  on  the  sleeve  of  the  old  gentle^ 
man's  coat,  which  is  easily  brushed  off  by  the  hand,  reels  off  into  the  ditch,  as 
if  he  had  been  repelled  from  the  wall  of  a  house,  and  is. extricated  by  some 
good-natured  friend,  who  holds  him  up,  dirty  and  dripping,  to  the  derision  of 
all  beholders. 

SHEPHERD. 

It's  perfectly  true,  that  a'  the  newspaper  chiels  sneak  out  bauldly  upon  the 
principles  and  yelements  o'  the  science — and  thougn  I'm  wullin  to  alloo  that 
there's  some  verra  clever  fallows  amang  them,  yet  oh !  man,  it's  mair  than 
laughable,  for  it's  loathsome,  to  hear  them  ca'in  that  ower  kittle  for  Sir  Walter 
that's  sae  easy  to  themselves,  wha  write,  in  my  opinion,  a  sair  splutterin  style, 
as  to  langage, — and,  as  to  thocht,  they  gang  roun'  and  roun',  and  across  and 
re-across,  backards  and  forruts,  out  o  ae  yett  and  in  at  anitheT,  now  loupin' 
ower  the  hedges,  and  now  brincin'  doun  the  stane-wa's,— sometimes  playin' 
plouter  into  a  wat  place  up  to  tne  oxters,  and  sometimes  stumblin'  amang 
stanes, — noo  rinnin'  fast  fast,  like  a  jowler  On  the  scent,  and  then  sittin'  down 
on  a  knowe,  and  yowlin'  like  a  colly  at  the.mooiyr-4h  short,  like  a  fou'  fallow 
that  hast  lost  his  way  in  a  darkish  nicht,  and  mer  sax  hours  sair  and  unavail- 
ing travel,  is  discovered  snoring  sound  asleep  oil  the  road-side  by  decent  folk 
riding  in  to  the  market. 

NORTH. 

I  shall  probably  have  two  pretty  stiffish  articles  about  public  men  and  things 
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in  diis  Number;  and  therefore  fear  that  I  must  delay  the  Currency  Question 
|br  mother  month.   I  shtdl  then,  in  my  ittifid  way^  sisttle  it  for  e? er. 

Malaehi  Malagrowther  is  in  the  wrong,  and  the  Courier  scribe  hAs  done 
him*  ■ 

yOETH^ 

Malaehi  Malagrowther  is  in  the  righty  aiid  the  Couri^  prig  has  done  hitt« 
self.  I  have  a  twenty-page  artide  in  my  head ;  and  it  wHI  spring  forth,  filll* 
grown^  and  armed  like  Minenra,  from  the  brain  of  Joye.  •    * 

SHBPriERB. 

Ma  fiiith !  yoti  and  Malaehi  11  skelp  their  doups  for  them>  taid  |pcr  them 
skirl. 

NORTH. 

0  Lord,  James !  but  the  Chancelbr  of  the  Exchequer  is  a  heavy  joker !  I^ 
his  taxes  were  as  heayy  as  his  wit,  the  country  Woum  indeed  be  sordy  b'W> 
thened.  There  is  a  grace  and  brilliancy  about  all  Canning  says,  andie  nevmr 
makes  a  pass  without  a  palpable  hit.  Robinson  should  stick  to  his  own  figures 
•N-^Uimeticalones,4  mean — yet  there  was  '^  Hear,  hear !"  And  the  Chancellor 
cackled,  flapped  his  wings,  and  crowed  after  the  fashion  of  an  unwieldy  harn^ 
door  fowl,  wno  sees  that  a  game-cock,  who  would  kill  him  at  a  single  blow,  is 
at  a  safe  distance  in  another  croft,  attending  to  his  own  pursuits. 

TICKLER. 

1  disagree  entirely-^— 

SHEPnERP. 

Hand  your  tongue,  Mr  Tickler.  I'm  quite  convinced  by  Mr  North's  twenty, 
page  article,  that's  to  loup  out  like  Minerva.  Besides,  eh  !  man,  a'  the  Eng- 
lishers,  like  gowks^  canna  see  that  Malaehi  has  a  way  o'  expressin'  himsel  pe-« 
culiar  to  the  Malagrowthers ;  and  they  set  about  answering  him  wi'  grave  fiices 
the  length  o'  my  arm. 

NORTH. 

Very  silly  indeed,  James — but  there's  a  braw  time  comin'.  Tickler,  have 
you  been  at  the  Exhibition  ? 

TICKLER. 

John  Watson  Oordoli  is  great.  His  Dr  Hutiter  is  equal  to  anything  of 
Raebum's. 

NORTH. 

I  doubt  that. 

TICKLER. 

Well  then — ^next  to  Raebum — John  stands  among  our  Scottish  modern 
portrait  painters,  i 

SHEPHERD. 

What  for  does  every  person  cry  out,  '^  Ower  many  portraits,  ower  many 
portraits  ?"  Can  onything  be  mair  pleasant  thkn  just  a'  at  ance,  when  your 
ireend  is  a  thousand  miles  aff,  or  perhaps  dead,  to  see  the  very  cretur  himsel 
on  canvas,  lookin'  at  you  wi'  a  smile  or  a  frown  ? 

TICKLER. 

If  people  Would  not  be  so  excessively  ugly,  James !  Portraits  are  in  general 
very  unpardonable.  Mr  Colvin  Smith  forces  upon  you  stroi^  and  striking 
Ukenesses,  and  I  augur  well  of  the  young  man  when  he  shall  have  learned  to 
draw  and  colour ;  but  why  represent  all  his  gentlemen  as  haUVseas  over,  and 
oil  his  ladies  as  little  better  than  they  should  be  ? 

NORTH. 

Vile  taste  and  feeling  indeed !  His  pictures  are  clever  and  coarse;  and  wo 
beiide  the  wight  who  passes  through  his  hands,  for  he  instantly  loses  all  ap« 
pearance  of  a  gentleman. 

SHEPHERD. 

Weel,  I  just  think  his  picture^  capital.  It's  a'  nonsense  you're  talkin' 
about  kddies  and  gentlemen.  Painters  are  owre  fond  o'  flattery ;  and  if  his 
portraiu  are  vulgar,  as  you  ca't,  how  cm  Mr  &Dith  help  that,  gin  he  wishes 
to  be  true  to  his  original }  ,     . 
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6nip4ioii^  in  Undaeape^  is  ddu^tM  this  yeai»    He  has  an  exquiake.  aaiiie 
of  the  beautiful  in  8cenary'--«na  ia  a  master  of  the  prindples  of  ms  art. 

TICKLEE.     . 

Come^  come,  let  us  have  no  drivelling  about  pictures.    There's  the  Shop* 
herd  himself,  a  much  better  pamter  than  the  best  of  the  whole  set. 

,    KOBTH. 

Did  you  never  use  pencil  or  brush,  James?  I  do  not  remember  anydung  of 
yours,  "  by  an  amateur/'  in  any  of  our  Exhibitions. 

SQBPHSan. 

I've  skarted  some  odds  and  ends  vii'  the  kedavine  on  brown  paper-*4Ui4  ^ 
Scroope  tell't  Sir  Walter  they  showed  a  gran'  natural  genius.  I  fin'  maist  dif« 
feecufty  in  the  foreshortnin'  and  perspective.  Things  wunna  retire  and  come  . 
forrit  as  I  wush — and  the  back-gnin  will  be  the  fore^igrund  whether  I  will.^ 
nOr  Sometimes,  however,  I  dsfsh  the  distance  aff  wi'  a  lucky  stroke,  and  then 
I  can  get  in  the  sheep  or  cattle  in  fron^  and  the  sketch,  when  you  dinna  stan' 
jbwer  near,  has  a'  the  efibct  o'  nature. 

NORTH.  , 

Do  you  work  after  Sahrator  Rosa,  or  Claude  Lorraine,  James? 

SHSrHEED. 

I'm  just  as  original  in  paintin'  as  in  poetry,  and  follow  nae  master !  t'm 
partial  to  close  scenes — a  bit  neuk,  wi'  a  big  mossy  stane,  aiblins  a  birk  tree, 
a  bumie  must  dried  up,  a'  but  ae  deep  pool,  into  which  slides  a  thread  o' 
water  down  a  rock-— a  shepherd  readin'-o-nae  ither  leevin'  thing — ^for  the  flodt 
are  ayont  the  knowes — and  up  amang  the  green  hills — ay,  anither  leevin'  thing, 
and  just  ane,  his  colley,  rowed  up  half-a^eep,  wi'  a  pair  o'  lugs  that  still  seem 
listenin',  and  his  closin*  een  towards  his  maister.  That's  a  simple  matter,  aiiS 
but,  properly  disposed,  it  makes  a  bonny  pictur. 

NORTH. 

I  should  have  thought  it  easier  to  '^  dash  off"  a  wide  open  country  with  the 
keelavine. 

SHEPHERD. 

So  it  is — I've  dun  a  moor — ^gin  you  saw't  you  would  doubt  the  earth  being 
roun',  there's  sic  an  extent  o'  flat — and  then,  though  there's  nae  mountain-* 
taps,  you  feel  you're  on  table-land.  I  contrive  that  by  means  o'  the  duds* 
You  never  beheld  stronger  bent,  some  o'  the  stalks  thick  as  your  arm— .and 
places  wi'  naething  but  stanes.  Here  and  there  earth-chasms,  cut  by  the  &r« 
off  folk  for  their  peats — and  on  the  foreground  something  like  water,  black  fmd 
sullen,  as  if  it  quaked.  Nae  birds,  but  some  whawps*-Ane  fleein',  and  ane 
walkin'  by  itsel,  and  ane  just  showin'  its  lang  neck  amang  some  rudies.  You 
think,  at  first,  it  may  be  the  head  o'  a  serpent — ^but  there's  nane  amaiig  our 
mosses,  only  asks,  which  is  a  sort  o'  lizards,  or  wee  idligators,  green,  and  gli- 
din'  awa  without  noise  or  rustle  intil  the  heather.  Time — evening,  or  rawer 
late  on  in  the  afternoon/ when  Nature  shows  a  solemn — ^maist  an  awfu'  still- 
ness— ^and  solitude,  as  I  hae  aften  thocht,  is  deeper  than  at  midnight. 

NORTH. 

James,  I  will  give  you  twenty  guineas  for  that  keela%dne  sketch. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ye'se  ha*t  for  naithin  >  sir,  and  welcome — ^if  you'll  only  fastent  against  the 
wa  wi'  a  prin,  aboon  the  brace-piece  o'  your  Leebrary-room.  Let  it  be  in  the 
middle,  and  you  sail  hae  Twa  Briggs  to  hing  at  either  side  on't.  The  ane,  a* 
the  time  I  was  drawin't,  I  could  hardly  persuade  mysel  wasna  a  rainbow. 
You  see  it's  flung  across  a  torrent  gayen  far  up  a  hillside,  and  I  was  sittin' 
sketchin't  a  gude  piece  down  below,  on  a  cairn.  The  spray  o'  the  torrent  had 
wat  a'  the  mosses,  and  flowers,  and  weeds,  and  sic  like,  on  tbe  ardi,  and  the ' 
sun  smote  it  wi'  sudden  glory,  till  in  an  instant  it  burst  into  a  variegated 
low,  and  I  could  hae  ta'en  my  Bible-oath  it  was  the  rainbow.  Oh !  man,  that 
I  had  had  a  pallet  o'  colours !  I'm  sure  I  could  ha'e  mixed  them  up  prismatic 
cally  aneuch — ^yet  wi'  the  vefra  inere,  naked*  vv^assjsted  kaelarine  (that  day 
fortunately  it  was  a  red  ane,^  I  caught  the  character  6'  the  apparition^  and 
keepin'  my  een  for  about  a  mmute  on  the  paper,  shadin'  aff  and  aff,  you  ken, 
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v&  fine  as  I  oould>— >when  I  luckit  up  Agaio^  naething  but  a  !>are  stane  and  lime 
Briggy  wi'  an  auld  man  sittin'  on  a  powne^,  wi'  his  knees  up  to  his  chin,  for 
he  baiqiened  to  be  a  eadger^  and  he  had  his  crdels»  I  felt  as  if  it  had  been  %* 
glamour.    Sa^  uLuckle  for  ane  o'  the  Twa  Briggs. 

TICKLER. 

NoWjL  James,  if  you  please,  we  shall  adjourn  to  supper.  It  is  now  exactl||: 
ten  o'clock,  and  I  smell  the  turkey.  From  seven  o'clock,  to  this  blessed  mo« 
ment,  your  tongue  has  never  ceased  wagging.    I  must  now  have  my  turn. 

SHEPHERD. 

Tak  your  turn,  and  welcome.  As  for  me,  I  never  speak  nane  during  supper* 
But  you  may  e'en  give  us  a  soliloquy. 

NORTH. 

Ten  o'clock !  Now,  James,  eye  the  folding-ddors-*-for  Ambrose  is  tn^e  to 
a  second.    I40,  and  behold ! 

(The  doors  are  thrown  open.) 

'     SHEPHERD. 

Stop,  Mullion,  stop.  What  1  will  ye  daur  to  walk  before  Mr  North  ?— ^-Tak 
my  arm,  sir. 

NORTH.  •. 

My  dear  James,  you  are  indeed  my  right-hand  man.    You  are  as  firm  as  a 
^  lodk.    Thou  art  indeed  the  *'  Grentle  Shepherd——" 

SHEPHERD* 

Gentle  is  that  gentle  does — and  I  hope,  on  the  whole,  nane  o'  my  freens 
hae  ony  reason  to  be  ashamed  o'  me,  though  I  hae  my  faihns. 

NORTH. 

I  know  not  what  they  are,  James.    There — there— on  the  right  hand — ay, 

say  the  grace,  James. Thank  ye,  James — ^we  have  been  joking  away,  but 

'  now  it  behoves  us  to  sit  down  to  serious  eating,  while  Timothy  r^ales  our  ears 
witl^  a  monologue. 
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THB  MBTEMFSVCHOSIS.      BY  A  MOBEjlK  PYTHAGOREAN. 

Chapter  I. 


A  sLii^HT  shudder  catne  over  me  as 
I  was  entering  the  inner-court  of  the 
College  of  Grottingen.  It  was^  how- 
eyer,  but  momentary ;  and  on  recover- 
ing from  it^  I  felt  both  taller^  and 
heavier,  and  altogether  more  vigorous 
than  the  instant  before.  Being  rather 
nervous,  I  did  not  much  mind  these 
feelings,  impfuting  them  to  some  sud- 
den determination  to  the  brain,  or 
some  unusual  beating  about  the  heart, 
which  had  assailed  me  suddenly,  and 
ias  suddenly  left  me.  On  proceeding, 
I  met  a  student  coming  in  the  opposite 
direction.  I  had  never  seen  him  be- 
l^e>  but  as  he  passed  me  by,  he  nod- 
ded familiarly — ''  There  is  a  fine  day, 
Wolstang." — "  What  does  this  fellow 
mean  ?"  said  I  to  myself.  "  He  speaks 
to  me  with  as  much  ease  as  if  I  had 
been  his  intimate  acquaintance.  And 
he  calls  me  Wohtang — a  person  to 
whom  I  bear  no  more  resemblance 
than  to  the  man  in  the  moon."  I 
looked  after  him  fbr  some  time,  pon- 
dering whether  I  should  call  him  back 
and  demand  an  explanation ;  but  be- 
fore I  could  form  any  i^olution,  he 
was  out  of  my  sight. 

Thinking  it  needless  to  take  any 
further  notice  of  the  circumstance,  I 
went  on.  Another  student,  whom  I 
did  not  know,  now  passed  me. — 
**  Charming  weather,  Wolstang." — 
''  Wolstang  again  !"  said  I ;  *'  this  is 
insufferable.  Hollo,  I  say  !  what  do 
YOU  mean  ?"  But  at  this  very  moment 
m  entered  the  library,  and  either  did 
not  heal"  my  toice,  or  pilld  no  attention 
to  it. 

Vol.  XIX. 


As  I  was  standing  in  a  mood  between 
rage  and  vexation,  a  batch  of  Colle- 
gians came  up,  talking  loud  and  laugh- 
ing. Three,  with  whom  I  was  inti- 
mately acquainted,  took  no  notice  of 
me ;  while  two,  to  whom  I  was  totally 
unknown,  saluted  me  with  "  Good 
morning,  Wolstang."  One  of  these 
latter,  after  having  passed  me  a  few 
yards,  turned  round  and  cried  out, 
''  Wolstang,  your  cap  is  awry." 

I  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  this 
preposterous  conduct.  Could  it  be 
premeditated  ?  It  was  hardly  possible, 
or  I  must  have  discovered  the  trick  in 
the  countenances  of  those  who  ad- 
dressed me.  Could  it.be  that  they 
really  mistook  me  for  Wolstang  ?  This 
was  still  more  incredible,  for  Wolstang 
was  fully  six  inches  taller,  four  stones 
heavier,  and  ten  years  older  than  I, 
I  found  myself  in  a  maze  of  bewilder- 
ment in  endeavouring  to  discover  the 
cause  of  all  this.  I  reflected  upon  it 
in  vain,  summoning  to  my  assistance 
the  aids  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  to 
unravel  the  mystery.  Nay,  Euclid 
was  not  foi^otten.  I  called  to  mind 
the  intricate  problems  of  science  which 
a  rigid  study  of  this  Prince  of  Mathe- 
maticians had  enabled  me  to  solve; 
but  on  the  present  occasion,  my 
thoughts,  though  screwed  to  the  ut- 
most pitch  of  philosophical  acumen^ 
completely  failed  in  their  aim. 

While  meditating  as  in  a  reverie  on 
these  events,  I  was  aroused  by  ap- 
proaching steps.  On  looking  up,  I 
beheld  the  most  learned  Doctor  Dedi- 
mus  Dunderhead,  Provost,  attd  Pro- 
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fessor  of  Moral  Phflosophy  to  the  Col- 
lege. He  was  a  man  about  five  feet 
high ;  but  so  far  as  rotundity  of  cor- 
poration went^  noways  deficient.  On 
the  contrary,  he  was  uncommonly  fat, 
and  his  long-waisted  velvet  coat  of 
office,  buttoning  over«  capacious  belly, 
showed  underneath  a  pair  of  thick 
stumpy  1^,  cased  in  short  small- 
clothes and  silk  stockings,  and  bedi- 
zened at  the  knees  with  large  buckles 
of  silver.  The  Doctor  had  on,  as 
usual,  his  cocked-hat,  below  whose 
rim  at  each  side  descended  the  copious 
curls  of  an  immense  bob-wig.  His 
large  carbuncle  nose  was  adorned  with 
a  pair  of  spectacles,  through  which  he 
looked  pompously  from  side  to  side, 
holding  back  his  head  in  grenadier  fa- 
shion, and  knocking  his  long  silver- 
headed  baton  to  the  earth,  as  he  walk- 
ed with  all  the  formal  precision  of  a 
drum-major. 

Now  be  it  known  that  it  is  binding 
on  every  student  who  attends  the 
University  of  Gottingen,  to  doff  his 
cap  on  meeting  this  illustrious  per- 
sonage. This  is  not  an  optional  cere- 
mony ;  it  is  a  compulsory  one ;  and 
never  on  any  occasion  has  it  been 
known  to  be  neglected,  except  once  by 
a  Dutchman,  who,  in  consequence 
thereof^  was  expelled  the  College.  It 
may  be  guessed  then  what  was  my 
d^ree  of  stupefaction  when  I  saw 
Doctor  Dunderhead  approach — when 
I  heard  his  baton  striking  upon  the 
ground,  responsive  to  his  steps--when 
I  saw  his  large  eyes,  reflected  through 
the  spectacles,  looking  intently  upon 
me->-I  say  my  stupefaction  may  be 
guessed,  when^  even  on  this  occasion, 
my  hand  did  not  make  one  single  mo- 
tion upward  towards  my  cap.  The 
latter  still  stuck  to  my  nead,  and  I 
stood  folded  in  my  collie  gown,  my 
mouth  half  open,  and  my  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  Doctor  in  empty  abstraction. 
I  could  see  that  he  was  angry  at  my 
tardy  recognition  of  his  presence ;  and 
as  he  came  nearer  me,  he  slackened 
his  pace  a  little,  as  if  to  give  me  an 
opportunity  of  amending  my  neglect. 
Howevor,  I  was  so  drowned  in  reflec- 
tion, that  I  did  not  take  the  hint.  At 
last  he  made  a  sudden  stop  directly 
in  front  of  me>  folded  his  arms  in  the 
same  manner  as  mine,,  and  looked  up- 
wards in  my  face  with  a  fixed  glance, 
as  much  as  to  say,  "  Well,  master, 
what  now?"  I  never  thought  the 
Doctor  so  little,  or  myself  so  tall,  as  at 
this  moment 


Haying  continued  some  time  in  ihe 
above  attitude,  he  took  off  his  hat,  and 
made  me  a  profound  bow.  **  Mr 
Wolstang,  I  am  your  most  humble 
servant."  Then  rising  up,  he  lifted 
his  baton  towards  my  cap,  and  knock- 
ed it  off.  •*  Your  cap  is  awry,"  con- 
tinued he.  '*  £xcuse  me,  Mr  Wol- 
stang, it  is  really  awry  upon  your 
head."  Another  bow  of  mockery,  as 
profound  as  the  first,  followed  this  ac- 
tion ;  and  he  marched  away,  striking 
his  baton  on  the  ground,  holding  back 
his  head,  and  walking  with  slow  pomp- 
ous step  down  the  College  court. 

'^  Wnat  the  devil  is  the  meaning  of 
this  ?"  said  I.  *^  Wolstang  again !  Con- 
fusion, this  is  no  trick !  The  Provost  of 
the  College  engage  in  a  deception  upon 
me— impossible  IThey  are  all  mad,  or  I 
am  mad ! — Wolstang  from  one— Wol- 
stang from  another — Wolstang  from 
Doctor  Dedimus  Dunderhead !  I  will 
see  to  the  bottom  of  this«— I  will  go  to 
Wolstang's  house  immediately."  So 
saying,  I  snatched  up  my  cap,  put  it  on 
my  head,  and  walked  smartly  down 
the  court  to  gain  the  street  wnere  he 
lived.  Before  I  got  far,  a  young  man 
met  me.  '^  By  the  by,  Wolstang,  I 
wish  you  could  let  me  have  the  ten 
gilders  I  lent  you.  I  require  them 
immediately."—"  Ten  gilders !"  said 
I ;  "  I  don't  owe  you  a  farthing.  I 
never  saw  your  face  before,  and  my 
name  is  not  Wolstang ;  it  is  Frederick 
Stadt." 

"  Psha  ! — But,  Wolstang,  laying 
jesting  aside,"  continued  he,  **  I  must 
positively  have  them." 

"  Have  what  ?" 

^*  My  dear  fellow,  the  ten  gilders." 

"  Ten  devils !— I  tell  you,  I  don't 
owe  you  a  farthing." 

'^  Really,  Wolstang,  this  joke  is 
very  silly.  We  know  you  are  an  odd 
fellow,  but  this  is  the  most  foolish 
prank  I  ever  saw  you  play." 

''  Wolstang  agam !"  said  I,  my  heart 
boiling  with  indignation.  "  I  tell  you, 
sir — I  tell  you,  sir,  that — that — '  I 
could  not  get  out  another  word,  to 
such  a  degfee  had  indignation  con- 
founded me.  Without  finishing  my 
sentence,  I  rushed  into  the  street,  but 
not  without  hearing  the  person  say, 
"  By  Heaven,  he  is  either  mad  or 
drunk!" 

In  a  moment  I  was  at  Wolstang's 
lodsings,  and  set  the.  knocker  a-gping 
with  violence.  The  door  was  opened 
by  his  servant  ^1  Louise,  a  buxom 
wench  of  some  eighteen  or  twenty. 
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'  «' Is  Mr  Wolttang  in  ?"  I  demand- 
ed quickly. 

"Mr  who,  sir?" 

"  Mr  Wolstang,  my  dear." 

*'  Mr  Wol Mr  who,  sir  ? — I  did 

not  hear  you." 

«  Mr  Wolstang." 

"  Mr  Wolstang!"  re-echoed  the 
girl,  with  some  surprise. 

"  Assuredly,  I  ask  you  if  Mr  Wol- 
stang is  withm." 

"  Mr  Wolstang  !"  reiterated  she. 
"  Ha,  ha,  ha !  how  droll  you  are  to- 
day, master !" 

*'  Damnation !  what  do  you  mean  ?" 
cried  I  in  a  fury,  which  I  now  found 
it  impossible  to  suppress.  ''  Tell  me 
this  instant  if  Mr  Wolstang,  your  mas- 
ter, is  at  home,  or  by  the  beard  of  So- 
crates, I — I " 

*'  Ha,  ha !  this  is  the  queerest  thing 
I  ever  heard  of,"  said  the  little  jade, 
retreating  into  the  house,  and  holding 
her  sides  with  laughter.  "  Come  here, 

Barnabas,  and  hear  our  master  asking    a  pair  of  tortoise-shell  spectacles,  the 
for  himself."  glasses  of  which  were  of  most  unusual 

I  now  thought  that  the  rage  into    dimensions.  A  dapper-looking  cocked- 
which  I  had  thrown  myself  had  exci-    hat  lay  upon  the  table,  together  with 


Mi 

pat  his  finfler  to  bis  nbse  and  wiiyc'to 
the  girl,  wno  kept  tittering  away  in  » 
comer.  As  soon  as  I  was  in  the  stodv 
she  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  whicn 
ended  by  her  declaring  that  I  must  he 
mad — ^'  Or  drunk,"  quoth  the  sajMent 
Barnabas,  in  his  usual  dry  manner. 

On  entering  the  room,  no  person 
was  to  be  seen ;  but  from  behind  a 
large  screen,  which  stood  fronting  the 
fire,  I  heard  a  sneeze.  **  This  must  be 
Wolstang,"  thought  I ;  '^  but  it  is  not 
his  sneeze  either ;  it  is  too  sharp  and 
finical  for  him  ;  however,  let  us  see." 
So  on  I  went  behind  the  screen,  and 
there  beheld,  not  the  person  I  expect- 
ed, but  one  very  .different — to  wit,  a 
little  meagre,  orown-faced,  elderly 
gentleman,  with  hooked  nose  and 
chin,  a  long  well-powdered  t^ueue,  and 
a  wooden' leg.  He  was  dressed  in  a 
snuff-coloured  surtout,  a  scarlet  waist- 
coat, and  black  small-clothes,  buckled 
at  the  knee ;  and  on  his  nose  was  stuck 


ted  the  laughter  of  the  wench,  whom 
I  knew  very  well  to  be  of  a  frolicsome 
disposition,  and  much  disposed  to  turn 
people  into  ridicule.  I  therefore  put  on 
as  grave  a  face  as  I  could.  I  even  threw 
a  smile  into  it,  and  said  with  all  the 
composure  and  good-humour  I  could 
muster, — "  Come  now,  my  dear — con- 
duct me  to  your  master — ^I  am  sure  he 
is  within."  This  only  set  her  a-laugh- 
ing  more  than  ever ;  not  a  word  could 
I  get  out  of  her.  At  last  Barnabas 
made  his  appearance  from  the  kitchen, 
and  to  him  I  addressed  myself.  "  Bar- 
nabas," said  I,  laying  my  hand  upon 
his  arm,  "  I  conjure  you,  as  you  va- 
lue my  happiness,  to  tell  me  if  Mr 
Wolstang  is  at  home  ?" 

"  Sir !"  said  Barnabas,  with  a  long 
stare. 

I  repeated  my  question. 

"  Did  you  ask,  replied  he,  "  if  Mr 
Wolstang  was  at  home  ?  If  that  gen- 
tleman is  yourself,  he  is  at  home.  O 
yes,  I  warrant  you,  my  master  is  at 
home." 

'*  In  what  place  is  he  then  }"  I  in- 
quired. 

*'  Wherever  you  are  he  is  not  far 
ofi^  I  warrant  you,  master." 

*'  Can  I  find  him  in  his  study  ?  " 


a  large  open  snuff-box  full  of  rich 
rappee.  Behind  his  right  ear  a  pen 
was  stuck,  after  the  manner  of  the 
counting-house,  and  he  seemed  busily 
poring  over  a  book  in  manuscript. 

I  looked  a  few  seconds  at  this  od« 
dity,  equally  astonished  and  vexed  at 
being  put  into,  what  I  naturally  sup- 
posed, the  wrong  room.  '^  I  am  afraid, 
sir,"  said  I,  as  he  turned  his  eyes  to-^ 
wards  me,  ^'  that  I  have  intructed  up» 
on  your  privacy.  I  b^  leave  to  apo- 
logize for  the  mistake.  The  servant 
led  me  to  believe  that  Mr  Welstai^ 
with  whom  I  wished  to  spe^ik,  was  in 
this  chamber." 

''  Don't  talk  of  apology,  my  dear 
sir,"  said  the  little  gentleman,  rising 
up  and  bowing  with  the  utmost  po« 
liteness.  *'  Be  seated,  sir — ^be  seated. 
Indeed  I  am  just  here  on  the  same 
errand — to  see  Mr  Wolstang— eh,  (a 
sneeze,)  that  rappee  is  certainly  very 
strong.  Do  me  tne  honour  to  occupy 
the  seat  opposite.  I  Understand  from 
the  servants  that  he  is  expected  soon." 
(^Another  sneeze*) 

For  the  first  five  minutes  I  did  not 
form  a  very  high  opinion  of  this  new 
acquaintance.  He  seemed  to  have  all 
the  fidgetty  politeness,  and  intolerable 


*'  O  yes,"  continued  Barnabas,  **  if  chit-chat,  of  a  French  petti  maitreot 

you  go  to  his  study,  I  warrant  you  the  old  school.    He  bored  me  with 

hell  be  there.  Will  you  please  to  walk  questions  and  apologies,  hoped  I  fdt 

in,  sir  ?"  and  I  could  see  the  fellow  myself  comfortable ;  and  every  inter- 
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yal  of  his  epeecJi  wtt  filled  up  by  in* 
1x>Wahle  giggling  and  sneezing.  In 
order»  as  it  were>  to  increase  the  lattei*^ 
he  kept  snuffing  away  at  a  preposter- 
ous rate ;  and  when  ne  addressed  me^ 
his  mouth  was  drawn  up  into  a  most 
complacent  smile,  and  his  long  nose 
and  chin,  which  threatened  each  other 
Uke  nut-crackers,  thrown  forward  to 
wiUiin  a  foot  of  my  face.  However,  in 
the  next  five  minutes  he  improved 
upon  me,  from  some  very  judicious 
observations,  as  I  thought,  which  he 
made,  and  in  five  more  I  became  con- 
Tinced,  that  notwithstanding  his  out- 
ward frivolity  and  sneezing,  he  was 
far  from  being  an  ordinary  man.  This 
impression  gained  such  strength,  that 
in  a  short  time  I  entirely  forgot  sdl  my 
previous  irritation,  and  even  the  rea- 
sons which  brought  me  there.  I  found 
that  he  had  a  complete  knowledge  of 
the  different  philosophical  systems  of 
the  day ;  among  others,  that  of  my 
favourite  Kant :  And  on  the  merits  of 
the  school  in  the  North  of  Grermany, 
founded  by  this  great  metaphysician, 
his  opinions  and  mine  tallied  to  a 
point.  He  also  seemed  deeply  conver- 
sant with  the  mathematics.  This  was 


xoaaxiff^,  apologMl  for  ^rery^inghe 
advanced,  noped  I  was  not  offended  If 
he  differed  in  opinion  from  me,  and 
concluded  every  ppsiticm  with  a  sneeee. 

''  By  the  by,"  said  I,  «  talking  of 
Gall  and  Spurzheim,  what  do  you 
think  of  their  doctrine  ?  I  am  inoli- 
ned  to  believe  there  must  be  some 
truth  in  it ;  at  least  I  have  seen  it 
verified  in  a  number  of  heads,  and 
among  others  in  that  of  Cicero,  which 
I  saw  a  few  years  ago  in  the  sculpture- 
gallery  of  the  Louvre.  It  was  a  beau- 
tiful head." 

^'  You  are  right  there,  my  dear 
friend,"  rephed  he.  '^  The  head,  phre-p 
nologically  considered,  is  extremely 
beautifuL  I  believe  I  have  got  it  in 
my  pocket."-^(-4  sneeze,) 

"  You  got  the  head  of  Cicero  in 
your  pocket !"  cried  I  with  surprise. 

^'  O  no !  not  absolutely  the  head  of 
Cicero,"  said  he,  smiling.  "  Mark  An- 
tony disposed  of  that—- but  only  his 
bust — the  bust  that  you  saw." 

*'  You  mean  a  miniature  of  that 
bust  ?" 

"  No — not  a  miniature,  but  the  real 
bust.  Here  it  comes — how  heavy  it 
is  !"-!~And,  to  my  amazement,  I  saw 


a  subject  on  which  I  flattered  myself    him  take  out  of  his  pocket  the  identic 


I  had  few  equals ;  but  he  shot  far 
ahead  of  me,  displaying  a  knowledge, 
which  scarcely  any  man  in  Europe 
could  have  matched.  He  traced  tne 
science  downwards,  in  all  its  histori- 
cal bearings,  from  Thales,  Archimedes, 
and  Euclid,  to  Newton,  Euler,  Leib-« 
nitz,  and  Laplace.  In  algebra,  geome- 
try,  and  astronomy,  his  information 
was  equally  extensive.  From  several 
hints  whicn  he  threw  out,  I  learned 
that  he  was  no  stranger  to  the  science 
of  geomancy ;  and  he  gave  me  to  un- 
derstand, that  he  had  cast  the  nativi- 
ties of  several  individuals  belonging  to 
noble  families ;  and  that  as  their  ho- 
roscopes portended,  such  invariably 
was  tneir  fate  in  after-life.  Nor  was 
his  knowledge  confined  to  these  ab- 
struser  branches  of  science.  It  embra- 
ced the  whole  circle  of  literature  and 
the  fine  arts.  Poetry,  criticism,  philo- 
logy, painting,  and  sculpture,  seemed 
to  be  equally  within  his  range.  He 
descanted  upon  them,  illuminating 
his  positions  from  such  a  vast  source 
of  illuBtration,  that  I  gazed  upon  him 
with  a  feeling  akin  to  amazement 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  Uiat  all  this 
was  done  with  the  formal  pomp  of  a 
philosopher*  On  the  contrary,  he  pre- 


cal  bust,  as  large  as  Ufe,  of  the  Roman 
orator,  and  place  it  on  the  table  before 
me. 

^^  Have  you  any  more  heads  of  this 
description  about  you  ?"  said  I,  not  a 
little  marvelling  how  he  was  able  to 
stuff  such  a  block  of  marble  into  his 
pocket. 

*^  I  have  a  few  others  at  your  ser- 
vice, my  dear  friend.  Name  any  one 
you  would  wish  to  see,  and  I  shall  be 
most  happy  to  produce  it." 

"  Let  meisee  then  the  head  of  Co- 
pernicus*" I  had  scarcely  spoken  the 
word  when  he  brought  out  the  philo- 
sopher, and  put  him  beside  Cicero.  I 
named  successively  Socrates,  Thales, 
Galileo,  Confucius,  Zoroaster,  Tyeho 
Brach^,  Roger  Bacon,  and  Paracelsus, 
and  straightway  they  stood  upon  the 
table  as  fresh  as  if  they  had  just  re- 
ceived the  last  touch  of  the  sculptor's 
chisel.  I  must  confess  that  such  a 
number  of  large  heads  emanating  from 
the  pockets  of  the  little  meagre  man 
in  the  snuff-coloured  surtout  and  scar- 
let waistcoat,  would  have  occasioned 
me  incredible  wonder,  had  my  stock 
of  astonisbmoent  not  been  exhausted  by 
the  previous  display  of  his  abilities. 
I  had  little  more  to  throw  away  upon 


served  throughout  his  fri volousnew  of    any  new  subject,  and  looked  upon  these 


ffesik  «9diiUtiQii8  widumt  ^xpeiiwi^ 
(^Qg  iknything  bey<md  a  slight  »ur« 
priae. 

<'  And  do  you/'  I  demanded^  as  the 
last  named  was  brought  fof  th»  "  ali^ 
ways  carry  those  heads  abo«t  with 
you? 

^'  I  generally  do  so  for  the  amuse*' 
ment  of  ray  friends/'  answered  he, 
'^  But  do  not  think  that  my  stoek  ia 
exhausted;  I  haye  still  a  hw  more 
that  I  can  show  you-^for  inatance^ 
Pythagoras." 

^'  Pythagoras !"  exclaimed  I ;  '^  no, 
don't  produce  him.  He  is  the  last  of 
aU  the  philosophers  I  would  wish  to 
see.  The  Stoics,  the  Epicureans,  ay, 
even  the  Cynics,  with  Diogenes  or 
Menippus  at  their  head,  were  sages 
compared  with  Pythagoras,  the  found- 
er ot  the  most  preposterous  system  of 
philosophy  that  ever  existed. 

"  My  dear  friend,"  said  the  little 
man,  with  unusual  gravity, ''  you  do 
not  say  so  ?" 

^'  I  do  say  so.  Pythagoras  was  a 
fool,  a  madman,  an  impostor." 

"  You  don't  speak  thus  of  the  di« 
vine  Pythagoras  ?"  returned  he,  put- 
ting his  bust  upon  the  table. 

"  No,  not  of  the  divine  Pythagoras, 
for  such  a  person  never  existed.  I 
speak  of  Pythagoras  the  Samian — ^him 


what  is  called  the  Pythagorean  philo- 
sophy." 

"  And  the  most  rational  system  of 
philosophy  that  ever  existea.  Beg- 
ging your  pardon,  I  think  it  goes  far 
beyond  that  of  Plato  or  the  Stagyrite." 

^'  If  you  mean  that  it  goes  beyond 
them  in  being  as  full  of  absurdity  as 
they  are  of  wisdom,  I  readily  agree  with 
you,"  said  I,  my  anger  rising  at  hearing 
the  divine  doctrines  of  Aristotle,  and 
the  disciple  of  Socrates,  so  irreverently 
spoken  of. 

"  Pray,  what  were  its  absurdities  ?" 
asked  he  with  the  most  imperturbable 
good-nature. 

.  "  Did  not  Pythagoras  enjoin  silence 
to  his  disciples  for  a  period  of  five 
jrears, — absolute  silence,  muteness, 
dumbness  ?" 

''  And  a  very  good  injunction  it 
was.  No  man  can  be  a  philosopher 
unless  he  knows  how  to  keep  his  tongue 
under  restraint." 

"  I  am  afraid  then  you  will  never 
be  one,"  I  remarked,  forcing  a  smile, 
although  I  was  at  bottom  considerably 
QCltled*  He  did  not  seem  to  take  mv 
obaervation  ill,  but  passed  it  off  with 


on^  c£  l^  ghwa^teriatia  gigg^  of 
laughter. 

"  You  weire  talkiiig  of  bia  abfurdi«* 
ties,  my  dear  fnend/' 

'*  Ah,  weU,  did  he  pot  forbid  th# 
use  (^  animsd  food  to  his  ^hUow^ra  i 
and,  to  crown  all,  did  he  not  teach  tho 
monstrous  doctrine  of  transmigration 
of  souls— sending  the  spirits  of  men« 
after  death,  to  inhabit  the  bodies  ^ 
dogs,  and  oats,  and  frogs,  aod  ^ae^e^ 
and  even  insects  ?" 

"  And  call  you  this  a  monatrous 

doctxine  ?" 

'^  Monstrous!"  I  exclaimed  with 
surprise— '^  It  is  the  ne  piut  %dira^ 
the  climax  of  fatuity,  the  ravii^  o^  a 
disordered  imagination." 

''  So  you  do  not  believe  in  Metempn 
sychosis  ?"  asked  he,  vnih  a  smile^ 

*'  I  would  as  soon  believe  in  de<« 
monology,  or  magic.  There  is  nothimg 
I  would  not  ratner  credit.  KeneUa 
Digby's  sympathetic  powder,  the  phi- 
losopner's  stone,  the  elixir  vitse,  ani<« 
mal  magnetism,  metallic  tractors,  ju»* 
dicial  astrology,*  anything,  in  fact^ 
would  more  readily  find  a  place  in  my 
belief  than  this  nonsensical  jargon^ 
which  is  credited  by  nobody  but  the 
superstitious  Brahmins  of  India.  But 
perhaps  you  are  a  believer?"  He 
shrugged  up  his  shoulders  at  this  last 
of  the  golden  thigh,  the  founder  of    remark,  stroked  his  chin,  and  giving 

me  a  sarcastic  look,  said,  with  a  fami-* 
liar  nod  and  smile — **  Yes,  /  am  a 
believer." 

"  What !"  said  I,  "  you— you  with 
your  immense  learning,  can  you  put 
faith  in  such  doctrines  ?"  " 

'*  If  I  put  faith  in  them,"  said  he, 
**  it  is  my  learning  which  has  taught 
me  to  do  so.  If  I  were  less  learned, 
I  might  perhaps  spurn  at  them  aa 
erroneous.  Doubt  is  as  often  the  off-* 
spring  of  ignorance  as  of  credulity. 
Your  great  doubters  are  generally  as 
ill-informed  as  your  great  believers, 
and  much  more  self-conceited." 

'^  And  do  you  really  go  all  thelengtha 
of  Pythagoras  ?"  I  demanded, 

"  I  not  only  go  all  his  lengths,  but 
I  go  much  farther.  For  instance,  he 
believed  that  the  soul  never  left  the 
body  until  the  latter  was  dead.  Now, 
my  belief  is,  that  two  living  bodies  may 
exchange  souls  with  each  other«  For 
instance,  your  soul  may  take  posses.* 
sionof  my  body,  and  my  soul  of  yoursj 
and  both  our  bodies  may  be  alivot" 

'^  In  that  case,"  said  I,  langhing 
heartily,  <'  you  would  be  mo»  Md  I 
would  DO  you." 
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^'  Predfldj  80>  my  dear  friend,"  re- 
plied the  little  gentleman,  laughing  in 


domestics  of  Wolstaog ;  and  lutlT>  I 
recollected  the  business  whidl  KmI' 
brought  me  to  the  house  of  the  latter.: 
Everything  came  as  a  flash  of  light- 
ning through  my  brain,  and  I  was 
more  perplexed  than  ever.  My  firsl 
impression  was,  that  the  little  man,, 
in  spite  of  his  vast  learning,  was  insane, 
or,  perhaps,  as  Festus  said  ^  of  P&ul, 
his  madness  was  the  consequence  of 
too  much  learning ;  but  then,  if  he 
was  insane,  the  Gottingen  students 
must  be  insane.  Doctor  Dedimos  Dun* 
derhead  must  be  insane,  and  Wol- 


his  turn,  and  concluding  with  a  sneeze. 

'*  Faith,  my  good  sir,"  my  reve- 
rence for  his  abilities  somewhat  les- 
sened by  this  declaration,  *'  I  am  afraid 
you  have  lost  your  senses." 

*'  I  am  afraid  you  have  lost  some- 
thing of  more  importance,"  returned 
he,  with  a  smile,  in  which  I  thought 
I  recogiyzed  a  tinge  of  derision.  I  did 
not  like  it,  so,  eyeing  him  with  some 
sternness,  I  said  hastily,  '^  Afid  pray, 
what  have  I  lost  ?"  Instead  of  answer- 
ing me,  he  burst  into  a  loud  fit  of  stang's  domestics  must  be  insane.  **  I 
laughter,  holding  his  sides  while  the 
tears  ran  down  his  cheeks,  and  he 
seemed  half  stifled  with  a  flood  of  ir- 
resistible merriment.  My  passion  at 
this  rose  to  such  a  pitch,  tnat,  had  he 
been  a  man  of  any  appearance,  I  should 
have  knocked  him  down ;  but  I  could 
not  think  of  resorting  to  such  an  ex- 
tremity with  a  meagre,  little,  elderly 
fellow,  who  had  moreover  a  wooden 
leg.  I  could,  therefore,  only  wait  till 
his  mirth  subsided,  when  I  demanded, 
with  as  much  calmness  as  I  could  as- 
sume, what  I  had  lost. 

*'  Are  you  sure  you  have  not  lost 
your  body  ?"  said  he. 

'*My  body !"  answered  I,  with  some 
surprise ;  *'  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

*^  Now,  my  dear  friend,  tell  me 
plainly,  are  you  sure  that  this  is  your 
own  body  ?" 

*'  My  own  body — who  the  devil's 
can  it  be  ?" 

Are  you  sure  you  are  yourself?" 
Myself — who,  in  Heaven's  name, 
could  I  be  but  myself?" 

*'  Ay,  that  is  the  rub,"  continued 
he ;  *'  are  you  perfectly  satisfied  that 
you  are  yourself,  and  nobody  but  your- 
self ?"  I  could  not  help  smiling  at  the 
apparent  stupidity  of  this  question ; 
but  before  I  was  able  to  compose  my- 
self, he  had  resumed  his  query. — 
"  Are  you  sure  you  are — tibat  you 
are — " 

''  That  I  am  who  ?"  said  I,  hur- 
riedly. 

That  you  are  Frederick  Stadt?" 
Perfectly." 

And  not  Albert  Wolstang  ?"  con- 
cluded he. 

A  pang  shot  through  my  whole  body 
at  this  last  part  of  his  question.  I  re- 
called in  an  instant  all  my  previous 
vexation.  I  remembered  the  insults 
I  had  met  with,  not  only  from  the 
students  of  Gottingen,  and  Doctor 
Dedimus  Dunderhead,  but  from  the 
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am  perhaps  insane  myself,"  thought  I, 
for  an  instant;  but  this  idea,  I  was 
soon  satisfied,  was  iilcorrect.  I  sat 
for  several  minutes  pondering  deepiy 
upon  the  matter,  and  endeavouring  to 
extricate  myself  from  this  vexatious 
dilemma,  wliile  my  companion  oppo-; 
site  kept  eyeing  me  through  his  im- 
mense glasses,  stroking  his  chin,  and 
smiling  with  the  most  lugubrious  sdf- 
complacency.  At  length,  arousii^ 
myself  from  my  stupor,  I  put  the  fol- 
lowing question  to  him. 

"  Did  you  ask  me  if  I  was  sure 
that  I  am  not  Wolstang?" 

"  I  did,  sir,"  answered  he  with  a 
bow. 

'*  Then,  sir,  I  must  tell  you  that  I 
am  not  that  person,  but  Frederick 
Stadt,  student  of  philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Gottingen." — He  looked 
incredulous. 

^'  What,  sir,"  said  I,  *^  do  yott  not 
believe  me?" — He  shrugged  up  his 
shoulders. 

*'  Confusion,  sir !  this  is  not  to  be 
borne.  I  tell  you,  sir,  that  my  name 
is  Stadt." — iThis  I  said  in  mj  loudest 
and  most  impassioned  manner,  but  it 
did  not  afiect  him  in  the  least  degree.^ 
He  continued  his  eternal  smile,  and 
had  even  the  politeness  or  audacity, 
(I  know  not  wnich  to  call  it,)  to  ofier 
me  his  snufi-box.  I  was  so  enraged 
at  this  piece  of  coolness,  that  I  gave 
the  box  a[  knock,  spilling  its  contents 
upon  his  scarlet  waistcoat.  Even  this 
did  not  ruffle  him.  He  commenced, 
in  the  most  composed  manner  ima- 
ginable, to  6(Alect  the  particles,  re- 
marking with  a  smile,  ^'  You  do  not 
like  snufl*,  sir,"  and  finishing,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  by  one  of  hia  everlast- 
ing sneezes. 

*'  It  is  impossible,  sir,"  said  I, ''  that 
you  can  mistake  ma  fdr  Wolstang— 
seeing  that,  on  my  entry,  you  told  me 
yoii  expected  that  gentleman  in  a  short 
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lime,  and  desired  me  to  be  seated  till 
lie  came  in." — ^At  this  he  seemed  a 
little  discoDcerted,  and  was  beginning 
to  mutter  something  in  explanation^ 
when  I  interrupted  nim. — *'  Besides^ 
sir^  Wolstang  is  a  man  at  least  six 
inches  taller^  four  stones  heavier,  and 
ten  years  older  than  I." 

''What  an  immense  fellow  hemus^ 
be,  my  dear  friend !  At  that  rate,  he 
ought  to  stand  six  feet  eight  inches, 
and  weigh  twenty  stones." 

I  could  hardly  retain  my  gravity  at 
this  calculation. — "  Fray,  what  do 
you  take  my  stature  and  weight  to 

*'  I  should  take  you,"  replied  he, 
'*  to  be  about  six  feet  two  inches  high, 
and  to  weigh  some  sixteen  stones.' 

This  admeasurement  raised  my 
merriment  to  its  aeme,  and  I  laughed 
aloud — ''  Know,  then,  my  good  Uttle 
man,  that  all  your  geometry  has  avail- 
ed you  nothing,  for  I  only  stand  five 
feet  eight,  and  never  weighed  more 
than  twelve  stones." — He  shrugged  up 
his  shoulders  once  more,  and  put  on 
another  of  his  incredulous  looks. 

•'  Eh — eh — I  may  be  mistaken — but 
I— I—" 

"  Mistaken !"  exclaimed  I ;  "  zounds, 
you  were  never  more  egregiously  mis- 
taken, even  when  you  advocated  the 
PjTthagorean  doctrine  of  Metempsy- 
chosis !" 

"  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  could  lay 
five  gilders  that  I  am  right.  I  never 
bet  high — just  a  trifle,  just  a  trifle  oc- 
casionally." 

"  You  had  better  keep  your  gilders 
in  your  pocket,''  said  I, ''  and  not  risk 
them  so  foolishly." 

**  With  your  permission,  however, 
I  shall  back  my  pieces  against  yours," 
and  he  drew  five  from  a  little  green- 
silk  purse,  and  put  them  on  the  table. 
I  deposited  an  equal  number. 

"  Now,"  said  I,  "  how  is  this  dis- 
pute to  be  settled  ?  where  can  I  get 
myself  weighed  ?" 

**  I  believe,"  answered  he,  ''  there 
is  a  pair  of  scales  in  the  room  hard  by, 
and  weights  too,  if  I  mistake  not."  He 
accordingly  got  up  and  opened  the 
door  of  the  adjoining  chamber,  where, 
to  my  surprise,  I  beheld  a  pair  of  im- 
mense scales  hanging  from  the  roof, 
and  hundred  and  half  hundred  weights, 
&c.  lying  around.  I  seated  mys^  in 
one  of  the  scales,  chuckling  very  heart- 
ily ^t  the  scrape  into  which  the  little 
fiMCfw  bad  brought  himself.    He  lift- 


ed up  weight  after  weig^, 
them  upon  the  opposite  s^e.  JSleven 
stones  had  been  put  in,  and  he  waa 
lifting  the  twelfth  ;— "' Now,"  says  I, 
eyeing  him  waggishly,  "  for  your  fiye 
gilders." — He  dropped  the  weight,  but 
the  beam  never  moved,  and  I  still  sat 
on  the  lowest  scale.  Thirteen  were 
put  on,  but  my  weight  yet  triumphed. 
With  amazement  I  saw  fourteen  and 
fifteen  successively  added  to  ike  num« 
her,  without  eflect*  At  last  on  putting 
down  the  sixteenth,  the  scale  on 
which  I  sat  was  gently  raised  from  the 
ground.  I  turned  my  eyes  upwards  to* 
wards  the  needle,  which  I  saw  quiver* 
ing  as  if  uncertain  where  to  stop— at 
last  it  paused  exactly  in  the  centre,  and 
stood  erect ;  the  beam  lay  perfectly  ho- 
rizontal, and  I  sat  moticmless,  poised 
in  middle  air. 

"  You  will  observe,  sir,  that  my 
calculation  was  correct,"  observed  my 
companion,  taking  a  fresh  pinch  of 
snuff.  "  You  are  just  sixteen  stones. 
Nothing  now  remains  but  to  measure 
your  height." 

''There  is  no  occasion  for  that,"  I 
replied,  rising  slowly  from  the  spde. 
"  If  you  can  contrive  to  make  ma 
weigh  sixteen  stones,  you  can  readily 
make  me  measure  six  feet  two  inches. 
— I  now  threw  myself  down  on  a  seat 
in  the  study  which  both  of  us  had 
re-entered,  placed  my  elbows  on  the 
table,  and  buried  my  face  in  my  hands, 
absorbed  in  deep  reflection.  I  thought 
and  thought  again,  upon  every  event 
which  had  bcfidlen  me  since  the  mom* 
ing.  The  students  of  Grottingen— 
Doctor  Dedimus  Dunderhead— the  do- 
mestics of  Wolstang,  the  little  man 
with  the  snuff-coloured  surtout,  scar* 
let  waistcoat,  and  wooden  leg,  passed 
like  a  whirlwind  through  my  brain. 
Then  the  bust  of  Cicero,  which  I  had 
seen  in  the  Louvre,  the  busts  of  the 
others  which  he  drew  firom  his  pock* 
ets — geometry — geomancy — transmi- 
gration of  souls,  and  the  affair  of  the 
scales — the  whole  formed  a  combina* 
tion  which  I  found  myself  utterly 
unable  to  comprehend.  In  a  few  nu- 
nutes  I  looked  up,  exhausted  with 
vain  thought.  All  the  heads  were 
gone  except  that  of  Pythagoras,  which 
he  left  lying  in  its  place.  He  now 
took  up  his  snuff-box  and  deposited 
it  in  his  waistcoat  pocket— drew  an 
old-fashioned  watch  put  of  his  fob,  and 
looked  at  the  hour — and,  lastly,  lay* 
iog  his  hand  upon  the  ten  gilders,  ne 
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dio^d  tiiettt  oi\e  by  one  int6  his  cocked  hut^  nuule  ftie  b«tf  adOiM-0^ 

green  puine.    "  I  bme¥e,"  sliid  he,  boWB^  and  bade  me  adteu-'-'^lter  pfm 

with  B  smile>  "  the  money  is  mine."  miaiog  to  see  me  at  the  same  time  ttnd 

So  aiiying,  he  snatdied  up  his  little  place  two  days  after. 


Chapter  II. 


AoAiN  did  I  bury  my  face  in  my 
hands ;  again  did  my  fit  of  meditation 
come  on ;  I  felt  my  bosom  glowing 
With  perplexity.  It  was  now  the  scales 
which  occupied  my  thoughts,  to  the 
exclusion  of  everything  else.  "  Six- 
teen stones !  impossible,  I  cannot  be- 
lieve it.  This  old  rascal  has  cheated 
me.  The  weights  he  has  put  on  must 
be  deftctive — they  must  be  hollow.  I 
T<ril1  see  to  it  in  a  moment,  and  if  there 
hieis  been  any  deception,  I  shall  break 
his  bones  the  first  time  I  set  my  eyes 
tipbn  him,  maUgre  his  wooden  leg ;  I 
tnll  at  least  smash  his  spectacles,  trip 
up  his  heels,  and  pull  his  hook  nose." 
Full  of  these  resolutions,  I  proceeded 
to  the  adjoining  room.  Guess  of  my 
amazement,  when,  instead  of  the  great 
machines  in  which  I  had  been  weigh- 
ed but  ten  minutes  before,  I  beheld 
nothing  but  a  small  pair  of  apothe- 
cary's scales,  and  a  few  drachm,  scru- 
ple, and  grain  weights  scattered  upon 
the  floor. 

Not  knowing  what  to  make  of  this, 
I  returned  to  the  study,  when  hap- 
pening to  look  into  a  mirror  placed 
behind  the  chair  on  which  I  had  been 
sitting,  I  beheld  (joyous  sight)  the 
reflectidn  of  Wolstang.  "  Ah,  you 
have  Cdme.^*'  said  I,  turning  round  to 
receive  him,  but  nobody  was  to  be 
seen.  I  looked  again  through  every 
part  of  the  room ;  no  Wolstang  was 
there.  This  was  passing  strange ; 
^here  cduld  the  man  have  gone  in 
such  a  hurry  ?  I  was  now  in  a  greater 
funk  than  ever,  when  casting  my  eyes 
a  second  time  upon  the  mirror,  he 
again  made  his  appearance.  I  in^ 
Mantly  looked  round-^-no  one  was  pre-* 
sent ;  in  another  instant  I  turned  to 
the  glass,  and  there  stood  the  reflec- 
tion as  before.  Not  knowing  what 
this  phenomenon  could  be,  and  think-* 
ing  perhaps  that  my  eyes  were  daz*- 
twA  by  some  phantom,  I  raised  my 
bauds,  and  rubbed  them;  WoIstaUg 
did  Hxe  same.  I  struck  my  forehead, 
bit  my  lip  with  vexation,  and  started 
bade,  wben,  marvellous  to  relate,  the 
figure  in  the  glass  repeated  idl  my 
gestures."    I  now  |^  atanued,  and 


ahriuking  away  &om  the  apparitidn, 
threw  myself  upon  the  chair.  In  a  few 
minutes,  my  courage  being  somewhat 
revived,  I  ventured  to  fkce  the  mir<* 
ror,  but  without  any  better  success-i- 
the  same  object  presented  itself.  I 
desisted,  and  renewed  the  trial  three 
several  times  with  the  like  result.  In 
vain  was  my  philosophy  exerted  to 
unfold  this  mystery.  The  doctrines 
of  Aristotle^  the  dreams  of  alchemy 
— and  the  wonders  of  the  Cabala — 
presented  themselves  in  succession  to 
my  disordered  fancy*  I  bethoughf 
me  of  magic,  necromancy,  the  witch 
of  £ndor,  Simon  Magus,  the  brazen 
head  of  Friar  Bacon,  and  a  multitude 
of  other  phantasies.  All  was  in  vain  ; 
nothing  could  accoimt  for  the  present 
occurrence;  nothing  in  mystical  or 
scientific  lore  bore  any  analogy  to 
it. 

In  this  perturbed  state  of  mind  my 
eye  caught  the  bust  of  Pythagoras. 
This  was  a  flood  of  light  to  my  un- 
derstanding. I  instantly  remembered 
what  the  old  fellow  had  hinted  about 
transmigration  of  souls :  I  remember- 
ed what  he  said  about  me  being  my« 
self,  or  another  person.  Then  con-* 
necting  this  with  the  previous  events 
of  the  day, ,  with  the  Gottingen  stu- 
dents, with  Doctor  Dedimus  Dunder- 
head, with  Wolstang's  domestics,  and 
lastly,  with  the  reflection  in  the  look- 
iug-gl^iss — I  say,  coupling  all  these 
thmgs  together,  I  came  to  me  horrible 
conclusion  that  I  was  not  myself. 
'^  There  must  be  some  truth  in  the 
Pythagorean  doctrine,  and  I  am  la- 
bouring under  a  Metempsychods." 

To  put  the  matter  beyond  a  doubt, 
I  went  once  more  to  the  mirror,  where 
I  beheld  the  same  figure  which  had 
first  startled  me.  I  then  looked  at  my 
hands ;  they  were  larger  and  stronger 
than  formerly.  The  dress  I  had  on 
was  also  not  my  own,  but  evidently 
that  of  Wolstang.  Evary  drcumstance 
contributed  to  confirm  me  that  I  was 
no  longer  myself. 

It  would  oe  a  vain  attempt  for  me 
to  defeeribe  tlie  horror  I  endured  at 
this  dreadful  transmogrification.  After 
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the  first  barst  of  dismay  was  over,  I  coniM:  I  expect  him  •oon.*'  This 
wept  bitterly,  bewailing  the  loss  of  aroused  me'from  my  reyerie,  copfinn- 
my  dear  body,  which  I  now  felt  ing  too  truly  the  fact  that  I  was  chan* 
cpnyinced  was  gone  from  me  for  ged.  I  started  up  from  the  seat  into 
ever.  "  And  poor  Wolstang,**  cried  I  which  I  had  dropped,  rushed  past  him 
lamentably,  "  you  are  no  longer  your- 
self. You  are  me  and  I  am  you,  and 
doubtless  you  are  deploring  your  mis« 
fortune  as  bitterly  as  your  unhappy 
friend  Stadt.*' 


with  dismay,  and  gained  the  street. 
Here  I  made  up  my  mind  to  return 
to  Wolstang's  lodgings,  which  I  ac- 
cordingly did,  in  a  mood  which  a 
condemned   criminal   would    hardly 
Night  was  now  coming  on,  and  it    envy- 
became  necessary  that  I  should  resolve        I  kept  the  house  for  the  whole  of 
up^n  what  ougnt  to  be  done  in  my    nextday,  employing  myself  in  Writing, 
present  state.     I  soon  perceived  that    in  order  that  the  servants  might  at 
it  would  serve  no  purpose  to  say  that    least  see  some  cause  for  my  confine- 
I  was  myself;  no  one  would  have  be-    ment.    Notwithstanding  this,  it  was 
lieved  me,  and  I  would  run  the  risk    easy  to  observe  that  they  perceived 
of  being  put  in  a  strait-jacket  as  a  lu-    something  unusual  about  me ;  and  se« 
natic.  To  avoid  these  evils,  there  was    veral  reinarks  which  escaped  them, 
no  resource  but  to  pass  myself  off  up-     convinced  me  that  they  considered  my 
on  the  community  as  Wolstang.  Even    head  touched   in  no   slight   degree* 
here  there  was  considerable  risk  of    Although  I  did  all  that  I  was  able  to 
being  r^arded  maid ;  far  how  could  I    compose  myself,  it  was  impossible  that 


at  once  adapt  myself  to  his  drcum- 
stances,  get  a  knowledge  of  them,  think 
as  he  thought,  and  act  as  he  acted  ? 
It  was  plain,  that  although  I  was 
Wolstang  in  body,  I  was  only  Stadt 
in  mind ;  and  I  knew  that  in  disposi- 
tion I  was  as  difierent  as  possible  from 
Wolstang.  .*^  There  is  no  help,"  said 
I,  weeping  grievously  ;  *^  it  must  be 
done." 

In  order  to  cool  my  heated  brain,  I 
went  out  into  the  open  air,  and  wan- 
dered about  the  streets.     I  was  ad- 
dressed by  a  number  of  persons  whom 
I  did  not  know ;  and  several  of  my 
acquaintances,  to  whom  I  inadvert- 
antly spoke,  did  not  know  me.    With 
the  former  I  was  very  short,  answer- 
ing their  questions  at  random,  and 
getting  off  as  soon  as  possible.  To  the 
latter  I  could  only  apologize,  assuring 
them  that  they  had  been  mistaken  by 
me  for  other  persons.    I  felt  my  situ- 
ation most  unpleasant;  for,  besides 
the  consciousness  of  no  longer  being 
myself,  I  was  constantly  running  into 
the  most  perplexing  blunders.     For 
'instance,  after  strolling  about  for  a 
considerable  period,  I  came,  as  it  were, 
by  a  sort  of  instinct,  to  my  own  lodg- 
ings.    For  a  time  I  forgot  my  situ- 
ation, and  knocked  at  tne  door.    It 
was  opened  by  my  domestic,  from 
whom  I  took  the  candle  which  he  held 
in  his  hand,  and,  according  to  wont. 


I  could  think  like  Wolstang,  and  still 
less  that  I  could  know  a  hundred  pri- 
vate and  household  matters,  on  which 
the  pert  Louise  and  sapient  Barnabas 
made  a  point  of  consulting  me.  When- 
ever I  was  spoken  to  concerning  things 
that  I  knew,  my  answers  wer^  kind 
and  condescending ;  but  on  any  point 
about  which  I  was  ignorant,  I  utterly 
lost  temper,  and  peremptorily  forbade 
them  to  repeat  it.  Both  shook  their 
heads  at  such  inconsistent  behaviour  ; 
and  it  was  soon  bruited  among  the 
neighbours,  that  Mr  Albert  Wolstang 
had  parted  with  his  senses. 

The  second  day  arrived,  and  found 
me  in  the  same  state  of  mind.    The 
amazement  which  succeeded  the  dis- 
covery of  my  metamorphosis  had  in« 
deed  given  way ;  and  I  could  look  at 
my  reflection  in  the  mirror  with  less 
pain  than  at  first;  but  my  feelings 
were  still  as  embittered  as  ever,  and  I 
ardently  longed  for  death  to  put  an 
end  to  such  intolerable  misery.  While 
brooding  over  these  matters,  the  door 
of  the  study  opened.  Thinking  it  was 
one  of  the  domestics,  I  paid  no  atten-* 
tion  to  it ;  but  in  a  moment  I  heard  a 
sneeze,  whioh  made  my  flesh  to  creep, 
and  in  another,  the  little  man  with 
the  snuff-coloured  surtout,  the  scarlet 
waistcoat,  and  the  wooden  leg,  made 
his  appearance.    Since  I  last  saw  this 
old  fellow,  I  had  conceived  a  mortal 


walked  into  the  study.    ^*  Mr  Stadt  iiatred  against  him.     I  thought,  al- 
ls not  in,  sir,"  said  the  man,  follow-  though  the  idea  was  wild  enough,  that 
ing  me,  "  perhaps  you  will  sit  till  he  he  had  some  hand  in  my  Metempsyi 
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c]^s— ^nd  the  aifiiir  of  the  scales  and 
the  marhle  busts,  together  with  his 
Pythagorean  opinions^  his  vast  learn* 
ingy  his  geomancy  and  astrology^  gave 
to  my  idea  a  strong  confirmation.  On 
the  present  occasion,  his  politeness 
was  excessive;  he  bowed  almost  to 
the  ground,  made  fifty  apologies  for 
intruding,  and  inquired  with  the  most 
ouir^  affectation  of  tenderness  into  the 
state  of  my  health.  He  then  seated 
himself  opposite  to  me,  laid  his  cocked 
hat  upon  the  table,  took  a  pinch  of 
snuff,  and  commenced  his  intolerable 
system  of  sneezing.  I  was  never  less 
in  a  humour  to  relish  anything  like 
foppery.  So  throwing  myself  back 
i^n  the  chair,  putting  on  as  com- 
manding a  look  as  I  could,  and  look- 
ing at  him  fiercely,  I  said,  "  So,  sir, 
you  are  back  again ;  I  suppose  you 
know  me  ?" 

'*  Know  you,  my  dear  friend — eh — 
yes»  I  derived  great  pleasure  in  being 
made  acquainted  with  you  the  day  be- 
fore yesterday.  You  are  Mr  Frede- 
rick Stadt — that  is  to  say,  you  are  Mr 
Albert  Wolstang." — (-4  sneeze,) 

'^Then  you  know  tbat  I  .am  not 
myself?" 

**  My  dear  friend,"  replied  he,  with 
a  smile,  ''  I  hinted  as  much  the  last 
time  I  saw  you." 

'^  And  pray  how  did  you  ascertain 
that  ?" 

*^  You  don't  ask  me  such  a  ques- 
tion," said  he,  with  an  air  of  surprise ; 
*'  I  knew  it  by  your  own  signature." 

'^  My  own  signature !  I  know  not 
what  you  mean  by  my  signature." 

*^  Eh— eh— the  signature,  you  know 
—that  is,  the  compact  you  made  with 
Wolstang." 

**  I  know  of  no  compact,"  cried  I, 
iu  a  passion ;  ^*  nor  did  I  ever  make 
one  with  any  man  living.  I  defy  either 
you  or  Wolstang  to  produce  any  such 
instrument." 

**  \  believe  it  is  in  my  pocket  at  this 
very  moment.  Look  nere,  my  dear 
sir. '  And  he  brought  out  a  small  ma- 
nuscript book,  and,  turning  up  the 
leaves,  pointed  to  view  the  following 
words  :— 

"  I  hereby,  in  consideration  of  the 
sum  of  fifty  gilders,  give  to  Albert 
Wolstang  the  use  of  my  body,  at  any 
time  he  ia  disposed,  provided  that,  for 
the  time  being,  he  gives  me  the  use  of 
his.    FuEDERicK  Stadt." 

'^  It  is  a  damnable  forgery,"  aaid  I, 
•tartuig  up  with  fury ;  *'  a  deceptio 


visih,  at  least — totuetfalng  like  your 
scales." 

**  What  about  the  scales,  my  dear 
friend  ?"  said  he,  with  a  whining  vdee. 
"  Go,"  replied  I,  "  into  that  room, 
and  yoh  shall  see."  He  accordingly 
went,  but  returned  inMnediately,  say- 
ing that  he  observed  nothing  remark- 
able. "  No !"  said  I,  rising  up ;  **  then 
I  shall  take  the  trouble  to  point  it  oul 
to  you."  My  astouishment  may  be. 
better  conceived  than  described,  when, 
instead  of  the  small  apothecary's  scales, 
I  beheld  the  immense  ones  in  which  I 
had  been  weighed  two  days  before.  I 
felt  confounded  and  mortified,  and  re- 
turned with  him  to  the  study,  mutter- 
ing something  about  deceptio  visits]  Be-, 
cromancy,  and  demonolo^. 

*^  Well,"  continued  I,  after  recover- 
ing a  little,  '^  what  about  this  compact 
— when  and  where  was  it  made  ?" 

''  It  was  made  some  three  days  ago, 
at  the  DevU's-hoof  Tavern.  You  may 
remember  that  you  and  Wolstang  were 
drinking  there  at  that  time." 

"  Yes;  I  remember  it  well  enough ; 
but  I  understood  that  I  was  putting 
my  name  to  a  receipt  for  fifty  gilders 
which  he  paid  me.  I  never  read  the 
writing ;  I  merely  subscribed  it." 

**  That  was  a  pity ;  for  really  you 
have  bound  yourself  as  firmly  as  sign- 
ing with  a  person's  own  blood  can  do." 

"  Did  I  sign  it  with  my  own  blood^'' 
said  I,  alarmed. 

'^  Exactly  so.  You  may  recollect  of 
cutting  your  finger. .  I  had  the  plea- 
sure of  stanching  the  bloo^  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  which  was  nevertheless 
collected  to  write  this  document." 

"  Then  you  were  present,"  said  I ; 
*'  yes,  I  have  a  recollection  of  you» 
face,  now  that  you  mention  the  dr- 
cumstance.  You  were  then  dressed 
as  a  clergyman,  if  I  mistake  not." ' 

«  Precisely." 

^'  And  what,"  continued  I,  "  are  the 
conditions  on  which  I  hold  this  strange 
existence  }   Suppose  Wolstang  dies  }** 

''  Then  you  keep  his  body  till  the 
natiural  period  of  your  own  death." 

"  Suppose  I  die  ?" 

"  He  then  keeps  your  body."^ 

"  Then  if  he  dies,  my  body  is  buried 
and  goes  to  decay,  whi le^  I  am  clogged 
up  in  his  body,  till  relieved  from  it  by 
death  ?" 

"  Precisely." 

This  announcement  struck  me  with 
terror.  "  And  shall  I  never,"  said  I, 
weeping,  '*  see  my  dear  body  agaiii?** 
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You  may  flee  it»  If  ever  W<^lstang 
monies  in  your  way." 

*'  But  shall  I  never  possess  it-^shall 
I  never  be  myself  again  ?" 

"  Not  unless  he  pleases." 

'^  The  villain  !"  exclaimed  I^  in  an 
agony  of  grief :  *^  I  am  then  undone — 
the  tool  of  a  heartless  unprincipled 
miscreant     Is  my  case  hopeless  ?" 

"  O  no,  my  dear  friend,"  said  the 
little  man,  "  not  at  all  hopeless :  there 
is  nothing  simpler  than  the  remedy. 
Only  put  your  name  here,  and  you 
will  be  yourself  in  a  minute.  The  fel- 
low will  then  lose  all  power  over  your 
body."  I  seized  with  avidity  the  pen 
which  he  presented  to  me,  dipped  it  in 
a  vial  of  red  ink,  and  was  proceeding 
to  do  as  he  directed,  when  the  writing 
above  caught  my  eye.   It  ran  thus: — 

'*  I  hereby  engage,  after  my  natural 
decease,  to  give  ovtr  my  soml  to  the 
owner  of  this  book." 

Zounds  ]"  said  I^  "  what  is  this  ?" 
It  is  nothing  at  all ;  just  a  form — 
a  mere  form  of  business,  of  no  intrin- 
sic meaning.  If  you  would  just  write 
your  name  :-^it  is  very  easily  done." 

**  Has  any  other  person  signed  such 
deeds?"  demanded  I. 

''  Many  a  one.  Here,  for  example, 
is  Wolstang's  name  attached  to  a  simi- 
lar contract.    It  is,  in  fact,  by  virtue 
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of  this  that  he  has  thepow^er  Of er  ftnir 
body.  The  deed  which  you  have  si^ed 
would  have  availed  him  nothing  with- 
out this  one." 

"_Then,"  said  I,  "  if  you  relieve  me 
from  my  present  condition,  you  break 
faith  with  Wolstang,  seeing  that  you 
deprive  him  of  his  stipulated  power." 

*^  I  deprive  him  of  his  power  over 
you,  but  I  give  him  in  return  a  simi- 
lar power  over  some  other  person,  which 
will  answer  his  purpose  equally  well. 
I  think  you  had  better  sign." 

"  No,  you  old  villain !"  feaid  I, 
wrought  up  to  a  pitch  of  fury  at  the 
infernal  plan  which  I  saw  he  was  me- 
ditating, "  1  will  never  sign  your  dam- 
nable compact.  I  have  religion  enough 
to  know  the  value  of  my  soul,  and  suf- 
ficient philosophy  to  bear  with  any 
wretchedness  I  may  endure  under  my 
present  form.  You  may  play  the  Devil 
if  you  choose,  but  you  shall  never  get 
me  to  act  the  part  of  Dr  Faustus."  I 
pronounced  theseivords  in  a  voice  of 
thunder ;  but,  so  far  from  being  angry, 
he  used  every  endeavour  to  soothe  me 
— made  a  thousand  apologies  for  ha- 
ving been  the  unwilling  cause  of  such 
a  commotion — then  snatching  up  his 
hat,  and  making  a  profound  bow,  he 
left  the  room. 


Chapter  III. 


A  GLOW  of  conscious  virtue  passed 
over  me  on  his  departure.  I  found 
that  I  had  resisted  evil,  and  gloried  in 
the  thought ;  but  this  triumphant  feel- 
ing gave  way  to  one  of  revenge  against 
the  author  of  my  calamity.  After  re- 
flecting for  a  short  time,  it  occurred  to 
me  that  the  best  way  to  punish  him 
would  be  to  commit  some  outrage 
which  might  stamp  him  with  infamy, 
and  render  him  miserable  if  ever  he 
thought  of  resuming  his  body.  ^'  I 
shall  at  least  have  him  expelled  from 
the  university.  This  shall  be  the  first 
blow  directed  against  his  comfort.  He 
will  in  time  become  weary  of  my  body, 
and  will  find  very  little  satisfaction  in 
his  own  when  he  takes  it  into  his  head 
to  make  an  exchange."  Full  of  these 
ideas,  I  entered  the  College- court, 
wjiere  the  first  olyect  that  met  my 
eyes  was  Doctor  Dedimus  Dunderhead 
coming  towards  me — the  baton  in  his 
hand,  the  spectacles  on  his  carbuncle 
note,  and  his  head  thrown  back  as  he 


strutted  along  a  la  miliiaire.  With- 
out a  moment's  hesitation,  I  advanced 
up  to  him,  and  knocked  off  his  cocked 
hat;  nor  did  I  stop  to  see  how  he 
looked  at  this  extraordinary  salutation, 
but  walked  deliberately  on.  I  heard 
him  distinctly  call  after  me,  '^  Vou 
shall  hear  of  this,  sir,  by  to-morrow." 
*^  When  you  please,  doctor,"  was  my 
answer.  '^  Now,  Master  Wolstang, ' 
said  I  to  myself,  *^  I  have  driven  you 
from  Gottingen  College,  and  wish  you 
mudi  joy  of  your  expulsion."  Such 
were  my  thoughts,  and  the  morrow 
verified  them ;  for  a  meeting  of  the 
Senatus  Academicus  being  summoned 
by  the  provost,  that  learned  body  de- 
clared Albert  Wolstang  unfit  to  be  a 
member  of  the  university,  and  he  was 
accordingly  placarded  upon  the  gate 
and  expelled,  in  ierrorem. 

This  circumstance  being  just  whtit 
I  wanted,  gave  me  no  uneasiness ;  but 
a  few  days  thereafter  an  event  arose 
out  of  it,  which  subjected  roe  to  much 
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inoenveBietice.     Having  unwittingly 
strolled  into  the  College,  I  was  rudely 
collared  by  one  of  the  officers,  which 
so  enraged  me  that  I  knocked  down 
the  fellow  with  a  blow  of  my  fist.  For 
this  I  was  apprehended  the  same  day 
by  three  gendarmes,  and  carried  be- 
iofte  the  Syndic,  who  condemned  me 
to  suffer  two  weeks'  close  confinement, 
and  to  be  fed  on  bread  and  water. 
This  punishment,  though  perhaps  not 
disproportioned  to  the  offence,  was,  in 
my  estimation,  horribly  severe ;  and 
now,  for  the  first  time,  did  I  feel  re- 
gret for  the  absurdity  of  my  conduct. 
I  found  that  in  endeavouring  to  punish 
.  Wolstang  I  was  in  truth  omy  punish- 
ing myself,  and  that  it  was  a  matter 
of  doubt  whether  he  would  ever  sub« 
mit  to  a  corporeal  change,  seeing  that 
my  fortune  was  much  more  consider- 
able than  his  own,  and  that  he  would 
come  at  it  in  the  course  of  six  months. 
This  I  had  no  doubt  was  the  chief 
consideration  which  could  have  indu- 
ced the  fellow  to  bring  about  such  a 
metamorphosis. 

On  getting  out  of  prison  I  was  the 
most  miserable  wretch  on  earth.  The 
fierce  desire  of  yengeance  had  former- 
ly kept  up  my  spirits ;  but  this  was 
now  gone,  and  they  sunk  to  the  lowest 
pitch.    I  found  that  I  was  spurned  by 
those  very  persons  who  were  before 
most  anxious  to  cultivate  my  friend- 
ship.    Barnabas  and  Louise  had  left 
me,  resolving  no  longer  to  serve  one 
who  had  undergone  the  punishment  of  a 
malefactor.  In  order  to  clear  upmatters, 
I  frequently  called  at  my  own  house 
to  inquire  if  I  myself  was  at  home — 
for  so  was  I  obliged  to  speak  of  the 
'miscreant  who  had  possession  of  my 
body,  but  on  every  occasion  I  was  an- 
swered in  the  negative.   ^'  I  had  gone 
out  to  see  a  friend  in  town."   ^'  I  had 
gone  to  the  country."    "  I  was  ex- 
pected soon."    Never  by  any  possi-' 
bility  could  I  get  a  sight  of  myself. 
All  this  convinced  me  that  the  case 
was  hopeless,  and  that  I  must  make 
the  best  of  my  deplorable  situation. 
Wolstang  had  evidently  played  my 

Eart  much  better  than  I  did  his,  for 
e  had  an  interest  in  doing  so,  and 
was  (thanks  to  my  simplicity)  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  state  of 
my  affairs.  If  anything  could  add 
to  this  irritation^  it  was  to  notice  the 
imj^rovements,  or  rather  changes, 
which  the  fellow  was  making  in  my 
house.    Everything  was  turned  np- 


nde-down.  Many  ofthe  tukMt  vis^la-- . 
able  books  in  my  hbrary  were  brongbt 
to  the  hammer,  and  replaced  by  more 
modem  works;  Some  antique  MSS. 
found  among  the  ruins  of  Pompeii, 
and  on  which  I  set  a  high  value,  were 
disposed  of  in  the  same  manner ;  li(A 
getner  with  my  porphyry  snuff-box, 
my  mother's  diamond  ring,  my  Illu- 
minated missal,  and  Arabic  autograph 
of  the  Koran.  The  money  produced 
by  these  valuable  relics  was  laid  out 
in  new-painting  my  study,  and  in  fit- 
ting it  up  with  Chinese  Mandarins, 
silken  pagodas,  and  other  pieces  of 
eastern  trumpery. 

In  consequence  of  the  peculiar  op- 
portunities which  I  enjoyed,  I  sooti 
discovered  that  Wolstang,  whom  I 
had  long  thought  rather  highly  of, 
was  in  reality  a  very  bad  character. 
Some  persons  of  the  worst  desdription 
in  Gottingen  appeared  to  have  been 
his  associates.  Times  without  num- 
ber I  was  accosted  as  an  acquaintance 
by  gamblers,  pickpockets,  usurers,  and 
prostitutes;  and  through  their  means 
I  unravelled  a  train  of  imposture, 

Erofligacy,  and  dissipation,  in  which 
e  had  been  long  deeply  involved.     I 
discovered  that  he  had  two  mistresses 
in  keeping ;  that  he  had  seduced  the 
daughters  of  several  of  the  most  re* 
spectable  citizens,  and  was  the  father 
of  no  less  than  seven  natural  children 
whom  he  had  by  those  unfortunate- 
women.  I  found  out  even  worse  Uian 
this — at  least  what  I  dreaded  much 
more.    This  was  a  forgery  to  an  im- 
mense amount,  which  ne,  in  concert 
with  another  person,  had  committed 
on  an  extensive  mercantile  house.  The 
accomplice,  in  a  high  state  of  trepida- 
tion, came  to  tell  me  that  the  whole  was 
in  a  fair  way  of  being  blown,  and  thkt 
if  we  wished  to  save  our  necks,  an 
instantaneous  departure  from  the  city 
was  indispensable.    Such  a  piece  <n 
intelligence  threw  me  into  great  alarm. 
If  I  remained,  my  apprehension  would 
be  inevitable ;  and  now  would  it  be 
possible  for  me  to  persuade  any  one 
that  I  was  not  Wolstang  ?  My  con- 
viction and  execution  must  follow; 
and  though  I  was  now  so  regardless  of 
life  that  I  would  gladly  have  been  in 
my  grave,  yet  there  was  something 
revolting  in  the  idea  of  dying  for  a 
a  villain,  merely  .because  I  could  not 
show  that  I  was  not  myself.    These 
reflections  had  their  due  weight,  and 
I  resolved  to  leave  Gottingen  next 
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day>4uul  escapo  from  the  country  al«' 
together. 

Whfle  meditating  upon  this  scheme 
I  walked  ahout  three  miles  out  of 
town  for  the  purpose  of  maturing  my 
plans,  undisturbed  by  the  noise  and 
bustle  of  the  streets.    As  I  was  going 
slowly  alongj  I  perceived  a  man  walk- 
ing about  a  furlong  before  me.    His 
gait  and  dress  arrested  my  attention 
particularly,  and  after  a  few  glances  I 
was  convinced  that  he  must  be  my- 
self. The  joy  that  pervaded  my  mind 
at  this  sight  no  language  can  describe : 
it  was  as  a  glimpse  of  heaven,  and 
filled  me  with  perfect  ecstacy.     Pru- 
dence, however,  did  not  forsake  me, 
and  I  resolved  to  steal  slowly  upon 
him,  collar  him,  and  demand  an  ex- 
planation. With  this  view  I  approach- 
ed him,  concealing  myself  as  well  as 
I  could,  and  was  so  successful  that  I 
had  actually  got  within  ten  yards  of 
my  prey  wimout '  being,  discovered. 
At  this  instant,  hearing  footsteps,  he 
turned  round,  looked  alarmed,   and 
took  to  his  heels.     I  was  after  him  in 
a  moment,  and  the  flight  on  one  side, 
and  pursuit  on  the  other,  were  keenly 
contested.  Thanks  to  Wolstang's  long 
legs,  they  were  better  than  the  short 
ones  with  which  my  antagonist  was 
furnished,  and  I  caught  him  by  the 
collar  as  he  was  about  to  enter  a  wood. 
I  grasped  my  body  with  Herculean 
gripe,  so  terrified  was  I  to  lose  it. ''  And 
now,  you  villain,"  said  I,  as  soon  as 
I  could  recover  breath,  **  tell  me  the 
meaning  of  this.  Restore  me  my  body, 

or  by  heaven  I  will " 

"  You  will  do  what  ?"  asked  he, 
with  the  most  insolent  coolness.  This 
question  was  a  dagger  to  my  soul,  for 
I  knew  that  any  punishment  I  inflict- 
ed upon  him  must  be  inflicted  upon 
myself.  I  stood  mute  for  a  few  se- 
conds, still  holding  him  strongly  in 
my  grasp.  At  last  tnrowing  pity  aside, 
bv  one  vast  effort,  I  cried  out,  *'  I  de- 
clare solemnly,  Wolstang,  that  if  you 
do  not  give  me  back  my  body  I  shall 
kill  you  on  the  spot." 

"  Kill  me  on  the  spot !"  replied  he. 
*'  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  will 
kill  your  own  body  ?" 

•"  I  tio  say  so,"  was  my  answer,  *^  I 
will  rather  destroy  my  dear  body,  than 
it  should  be  disgraced  by  a  scoundrel 
like  you." 

**  You  are  jesting,"  said  Wolstang, 
endeavouring  to  extricate  himself. 
"  I  shall  show  you  the  contrary," 
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rejoined  I,  giving  "him  a  Tiblent  blow 
on  the  nose,  and  another  on<|be  r^ih. 
These  strokes  almost  drew  te^rs  from^ 
my  eyes  :  and  when  I  saw  fny  pre- 
cious blood  flowing,  I  certainly  would 
have  wept  aloud,  but  for  the  terrible 
energy  which  rage  had  gi  ven  me.  The 
punishment  had  its  evident  effect, 
however,  upon  Wolstiang,  for  he  be- 
came agitated  and  alarmed,  grpw 
pale,  and  entreated  me  to  let  him  go. 
"  Never,  you  villain,  till  you  returux 
me  back  my  body.  Let  me  be  myself 
again,  and  then  you  are  free." 

''  That  is  impossible,"  said  he,  ''and 
cannot  be  done  without  the  agency  of 
another  person,  who  is  absent ;  but  I 
hereby  solemnly  swear,  that  flve  days 
after  my  death  your  body  shall  be  your 
own." 

"  If  better  terras  cannot  be  had,  I 
must  take  even  these,  but  better  I 
shall  have;  so  prepare  to  p^rt  with 
what  is  not  your  own.  Take  yourself 
back  agdin,  or  I  will  beat  you  to  mum- 
my." So  saying,  I  laid  on  him  most 
unmercifully, — flattened  his  nose  (or 
rather  my  own),  and  laid  him  sprawl- 
ing on  the  earth  withqut  ceremony. 
While  engaged  in  this  business,  I 
heard  a  sneeze,  and  looking  to  the 
quarter  from  which  it  preceded,  who 
did  I  see  emerging  from  the  wood  but 
mv  old  acquaintance,  with  the  snufl*-^ 
coloured  surtout,  the  scarlet  waistcoat, 
and  wooden  leg.  He  saluted  me  as 
usual  with  a  smile,  and  was  beginning 
to  regret  the  length  of  time  which  had 
elapsed  since  he  last  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  me,  when  I  interrupted  him. 
'*  Come,"  said  I,  "  this  is  not  a  time 
for  ridiculous  grimace ;  you  know  all 
about  it,  so  help  me  to  get  my  body 
back  from  this  scoundrel  here. 

"  Certainly,  my  dear  friend.  Hea- 
ven forbid  that  you  should  be  robbed 
ofsounalienahle  a  property.  Wolstang, 
you  must  give  it  up.  'Tis  the  height 
of  injustice  to  deprive  him  of  it."    ^ 

"  Shall  I  surrender  it,  then  }"  said 
Wolstang  with  a  pitiable  voice. 

"  By  cJl  means :  let  Mr  Stadt  have 
his  body." 

In  an  instant  I  felt  great  pains  shoot 
through  me,  and  I  lay  on  the  ground, 
breathless  and  exhausted  as  if  from 
some  dreadful  punishment  I  also  saw 
the  little  gentleman,  and  the  tall,  stout 
figure  of  Wolstang,  walk  away  arm 
in  arm,  and  enter  the  wood.  I  was 
now  myself  again,  but  had  at  first  little 
cause  of  congratulation  on  the  change. 
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for  I  was  one  heap  of  bruises,  while 
the  unprincipled  author  of  my  calami- 
ties  was  moying  off  in  his  own  body 
without  a  single  scratch.  If  my  frame 
was  in  bad  case,  however,  my  mind 


felt  relieved  beyond  conee^oii.  A 
load  was  taken  from  it,  and  it  felt  lihe 
consciousness  of  being  iiicased  in  that 
earthly  tenement  destined  by  heaven 
for  its  habitation. 


Chapjer  IV. 


Alas,  how  transient  is  human  hap- 
piness i  Scarcely  had  an  hour  elapsed 
when  a  shudder  came  over  me,  pre- 
cisely simiLr  to  that  which  occurred 
some  weeks  before  on  entering  the- 
College  of  Gottingen.  I  also  percei- 
ved mat  I  was  stronger,  taller,  and 
more  vigorous,  and,  as  if  by  magic, 
totally  free  of  pain.  At  this  change 
a  horrid  sentiment  came  across  me, 
and,  on  looking  at  my  shadow  in  a 
well,  I  observed  th^t  I  was  no  longer 
myself,  but  Wolstang :  the  diabolical 
miscreant  had  again  effected  a  me- 
tempsychosis. Full  of  distracting  ideas, 
I  wandered  about  the  fields  till  night- 
fall, when  I  returned  into  the  city, 
and  threw  myself  into  bed,  overpow- 
ered with  fatigue  and  grief. 

Next  day  I  made  a  point  of  calling 
at  my  own  house,  and  inquiring  for 
myself.  The  servant  said  that  I  could 
not  be  seen,  being  confined  to  bed  in 
consequence  of  several  bruises  received 
in  an  encounterwith  two  highwaymen. 
I  called  next  day,  and  was  still  confi- 
ned. On  the  tnird  I  did  the  same, 
but  I  had  gone  out  with  a  friend.  On 
the  fourth  I  learnt  that  I  was  dead. 

It  will  readily  be  believed  that  this 
last  intelligence  was  far  from  being 
unwelcome.  On  hearing  of  my  own 
death  I  felt  the  most  lively  pleasure, 
anticipating  the  period  when  I  would 
be  myself  again.  That  period,  accord- 
ing to  Wollstang's  solemn  vow,  would 
arrive  in  five  days.  Three  of  these  I 
had  spent  in  the  house,  carefully  se- 
cluding myself  from  observation,  when 
I  heard  a  sneeze  at  the  outside  of  the 
door.  It  opened,  and  in  stepped  the 
little  man  with  the  snuff-coloured  sur- 
tout,  the  scarlet  waistcoat,  and  the 
wooden  leg.  I  had  conceived  a  dis- 
like approaching  to  horror  at  this  old 
rascal,  whom  I  naturally  conduded  to 
be  at  the  bottom  of  these  diabolical 
transformations ;  I,  however,  contained 
my  wrath  till  I  should  hear  what  he 
had  to  say. 

*'  I  wish  you  much  joy,  my  dear 
friend,  that  you  are  going  to  resume 


your  own  body.  There  is,  however,, 
one  circumstance,  which  perhaps  you 
have  overlooked.  Are  you  aware  that 
you  are  to  be  buried  to-day  ?" 

'^  I  never  thought  of  it,"  answered 
I  calmly,  '^  nor  is  it  of  any  conse- 
quence, I  presunie.  In  two  days  I 
shall  be  myself  again.  I  shall  then 
leave  this  body  behind  me,  and  take 
possession  of  my  own." 

"  And  where  vnll  yoiir  own  body 
be  then  ?" 

^'  In  the  grave,"  said  I  with  a  shud- 
der, as  the  thought  came  across  me. 

*'  Precisely  so,  and  you  will  enjoy 
the  pleasure  of  being  buried  alive: 
that,  I  suppose,  you  have  not  calcu- 
lated upon." 

This  remark  struck  me  with  blai\]c 
dismay,  and  I  fell  back  on  my  chair, 
uttering  a  deep  groan.  ^'  Is  there 
th^n  no  hope?  cannot  this  dreadful 
doom  be  averted  ?  must  I  be  buried 
alive?" 

"  The  case  is  rather  a  hard  one,  Mr 
Stadt,  but,  perhaps,  not  vdthout  a  re- 
medy." 

"  Yes,  there  is  a  remedy,"  cried  I, 
starting  up  and  striking  my  forehead. 
*'  I  shall  nie  me  to  my  own  house, 
and  entreat  them  to  suspend  the  fune- 
ral for  two  days." 

"  I  saw  the  undertaker's  men  enter 
the  house,  as  I  passed  by,  for  the  pur- 
pose, I  should  think,  of  screwing  down 
the  coffin-lid.  The  company  also,  I 
find,  are  beginning  to  collect,  so  that 
there  is  Httle  hope  of  your  succeed- 
ing. However,"  continued  he,  taking 
a  pinch  of  snuff,  "  you  may  try,  and 
if  you  fail  I  have  a  scheme  in  view 
which  will  perhaps  suit  your  purpose. 
I  shall  await  your  return." 

In  a  moment  my  hat  was  on  my 
head — ^in  another  I  was  out  of  the 
room — and  in  a  third  at  ir.y  own 
house.  What  he  had  stated  was  sub^ 
stantially  true.  Some  of  the  mourn- 
ers had  arrived,  and  th^  undertaker's 
men  were  waiting  below,  till  they 
should  be  summoned  up  stairs  to 
screw  down  the  lid.     Without  an  in- 


8tant  of  dday  I  rashed  to*  the  cham- 
ber where  my  dear  body  was  lying  in 
its  shell.  Some  of  my  friends  were 
there^  and  I  entreated  tnem^  in  implo- 
ring accents^  to  stop  for  two  days  and 
they  wouM  see  that  the  corpse  which 
lay  before  tlvem  v^ould  revive.  **  I 
am.  not  dead,"  cried  I,  forgetting  my- 
self, •*  I  assure  you  I  am  not  dead." 

"  Poor  fellow,  he  has  lost  his 
senses,"  said  one. 

"  Ah,  poor  AVolstang,"  observed 
another  :  "  he  ran  deranged  some 
weeks  ago,  and  has  been  going  about 
asking  for  himself  ever  since." 

^*  T  assure  you  I  am  not  dead,"  said 
I,  throwing  myself  upon  my  knees  be- 
fore my  cousin,  who  was  present. 

"  I  know  that,  ray  good  fellow," 
was  his  answer,  ^  but  poor  Stadt,  yo\i 
see,  is  gone  for  ever." 

"  That  is  not  Stadt— -it  is  I— it  is  I. 
Will  you  not  believe  me !  I  am  Stadt 
— this  is  not  me — I  am  not  myself. 
For  heaven's  sake,  suspend  this  fune- 
Tal."  Such  were  my  exclamations, 
but  they  produced  no  other  effect  but 
that  of  pity  among  the  by-standers. 

"  Poor  unfortunate  fellow,  he  is  cra- 
zed. Get  a  porter  and  let  him  be  ta- 
ken home." 

This  order,  which  was  given  by 
my  cousin  himself,  stung  me  to  mad- 
ness, and,  changing  my  piteous  tones 
for  those  of  fierce  resistance,  I  swore 
that "  I  would  not  turn  out  for  any 
man  living.  I  would  not  be  buried 
alive  to  please  them."  To  this  no- 
body made  any  reply,  but  in  the  course 
of  a  minute  four  stout  porters  made 
their  appearance,  and  I  was  forced 
from  the  house. 

Returning  to  Wolstang's  lodgings, 
the  old  man  was  there  in  waiting,  as 
he  promised.  **  What,"  said  I  with 
trepidation,  *Cwhat  is  the  scheme  you 
were  to  propose  ?  Tell  me,  and  avert 
the  horrible  doom  which  will  await 
me,  for  they  have  refused  to  suspend 
the  funeral." 

^'  My  dear  friend,"  said  he  in  the 
most  soothing  manner,  "  your  case  is 
.  far  from  being  so  bad  as  you  appro* 
hend.  You  have  just  to  write  your 
name  in  this  book,  and  you  will  be 
yourself  again  in  an  instant.  Instead 
of  coming  alive  in  the  grave,  you  will 
be  alive  before  the  coffin-lid  is  put  on. 
Only  think  of  the  difference  of  the 
two  situations." 

*^  A  confounded  difference  indeed," 
thought  I,  taking  hold  of  the  pen. 
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But,  at  the  very  moment  when  I  wm 
going  to  write,  I  observed  above  tha 
Ibllowing  words : 

"  I  hereby  engage,  after  my  natu- 
ral decease,  to  give  over  my  soul  to 
the  owner  of  this  book." 

"  What !"  said  I,  "  this  is  the  old 
compact ;  the  one  you  wished  me  to 
sign  before  Y* 

"  The  same,  my  dear  friend.'*  ' 

"  Then  I'll  be  d d  if  I  sign  it" 

*'  Only  think  of  the  consequences^" 
said  he. 

"  I  wiU  abide  the  consequences  ra- 
ther than  sell  ray  soul." 

**  Buried  alive,  my  dear  sir — only 
think." 

"  I  will  not  sign  the  compact." 

"  Only  think  of  being  buried  alive," 
continued  he, — *'  stifled  to  death-^ 
pent  up  on  all  sides — earth  above, 
earth  belom— no  hope — no  room  to 
move  in — suffocatedi,  stupified,  horror- 
struck — utter  despair.  Is  not  the  idea 
dreadful  ?  Only  think  what  your  feel- 
ings will  be,  when  you  come  to  life  in 
that  narrow  charnel-house,  and  know 
your  situation." 

I  gave  a  shudder  at  this  picture, 
which  was  drawn  with  horrible  truth; 
but  the  energies  of  religion,  and  the 
hopes  of  futurity,  rushed  upon  my 
soul,  and  sustained  it  in  the  dreadfm 
trial.  "  Away,  away,"  said  I,  pushing 
him  back.  '*  I  have  made  up  my 
mind  to  the  sacrifice,  since  better  may 
not  be.  Whatever  happens  to  my 
body,  I  am  resolved  not  to  risk  my 
eternal  soul  for  its  sake." 

"  Think  again,"  said  he,  **  and 
make  up  your  mind.  If  I  leave  you 
your  fate  is  irrevocable.  Are  you  de- 
cided ?"  * 


"  I  am." 

"  Only  reflect  once  more — Consider 
how,  by  putting  your  name  in  this 
book,  you  will  save  yourself  from  a 
miserable  death.     Are  you  decided  ?" 

''  I  am,"  replied  I  firmly. 

"  Then,  fool,"  said  he,  while  a 
frown  perfectly  unnatural  to  him  cor- 
rugated his  brow,  and  his  eyes  shot 
forth  vivid  glances  of  fire — ''  then, 
fool,  I  leave  you  to  your  fate.  ,  You 
shall  never  see  me  again."  So  saying, 
he  walked  out  of  the  room,  dispensing 
with  his  usual  bows  and  grimaces,  and 
dashing  the  door  fiercely  after  him, 
while  I  threw  myself  upon  a  couch  in 
an  agony  of  despair. 

My  doom  was  now  sealed  beyond  aU 
hope ;  fof,  going  to  the  windows  a  few 
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minutes  thereafter^  I  beheld  my  own     the  clock  of  the  stridor  has  struck  tiii^ 
funeral^  with  my  cousin  at  the  htead  of    come  in>  and  you  will  find  me  'deail* 


the  procession^  acting  as  chief  mourn- 
er. In  a  short  time^  I  saw  the  compa- 
ny returning  from  the  interment. — 
*•  All  is  over  then,"  said  I,  wringing 
my  hands  at  this  deplorable  sight.  '*  I 
am  the  victim  of  some  infernal  agency, 
and  must  prepare  for  the  dreajful  sa- 
crifice." That  night  I  was  supremely 
wretched,  tossing  incessantly  in  bed, 
while  sleep  was  denied  to  my  wearied 
eyelids.  Next  morning  my  haggard 
look  was  remarked  by  my  servant,  who 
proposed  sending  for  a  physician ;  but 
this  I  would  not  allow,  knowing  that 
woe  like  mine  was  beyond  the  reach 
of  medicine.  The  greater  part  of  that 
day  was  spent  in  religious  exercises, 
from  which  I  felt  considerable  relief. 
The  day  after  was  the  last  I  was  to  be- 
hold upon  earth.  It  came,  and  I  en- 
deavoured by  every  means  to  subdue 
the  terror  which  it  brought  alons  with 
it.  On  arising  from  bed,  I  sent  tor  my 
servant,  an  elderly  woman,  whom  I 
had  got  to  supply  the  place  of  Barna- 
bas and  Louise,  and  gave  her  one  hun- 
dred gilders,  being  all  the  money  I 
could  find  in  Wolstang's  bureau, — 
**  Now,  Philippa,"  said  I,  "  as  soon  as 


Retire,  and  do  nqt  enter  till  thexiJ 
She  went  away,  promising  to  do  all 
that  I  had  orderea  her. 

During  the  interval,  I  sat  opposite 
the  clock,  marking  the  hours  pass  ra- 
pidly by.  Every  tick  was  as  a  death- 
kneU  to  my  ear — every  movement  of 
the  hands,  as  the  motion  of  a  scimitar 
levelled  to  cut  me  in  pieces.  I  heard 
all,  and  I  saw  all  in  horrid  silence. 
Two  o'clock  at  length  struck*  "  Now," 
said  I,  *'  there  is  but  one  hour  for  me 
on  earth — then  the  dreadful  struggle 
begins — then  I  must  live  again  in  the 
tomb  only  to  perish  miserably."  Half 
an  hour  passed,  then  forty  minutes, 
then  fifty,  then  fifty-five.  I  saw  with 
utter  despair  the  minute  hand  go  by 
the  latter,  and  approach  the  meridian 
number  of  the  dial.  As  it  swept  on^ 
a  stupor  fell  over  my  spirit,  a  mist 
swam  before  my  eyes,  and  I  almost  lost 
the  power  of  consciousness.  At  last  I 
heard  one  strike  aloud ;  my  fiesh  creep- 
ed  with  dread, — then  two ;  I  gave  an 
universal  shudder, — then  three,  and  I 
gasped  convulsively,  and  saw  and  heard 
nothing  further. 


Chapter  V. 


At  this  moment  I  was  sensible  of 
an  insufferable  coldness.  My  heart 
fluttered,  then  it  beat  strong,  and  the 
blood  passing  as  it  were  over  my  chill- 
ed frame,  gave  it  warmth  and  anima- 
tion. I  also  began  by  slow  degrees  to 
breathe.  But  though  my  bodily  feel- 
ings were  thus  torpid,  my  mental  ones 
were  very  different.  They  were  on  the 
rack ;  for  I  knew  that  I  was  now  bu- 
ried alive,  and  that  the  dreadful  strug- 
gle was  about  to  commence.  Instead 
of  rejoicing  as  I  recovered  the  genial 
glow  of  life,  I  felt  appalled  with  blank 
despair.  I  was  terrified  to  move,  be- 
cause I  knew  I  would  feel  the  horrid 
walls  of  my  Harrow  prison-house.  I 
was  terrified  to  breathe,  because  the 
pent  air  within  it  would  be  Axhausted, 
and  the  suffocation  of  struggling  hu- 
manity would  seize  upon  me.  I  -was 
even  terrified  to  open  my  eyes,  and 
gaze  upon  the  eternal  darloiess  by 
which  I  was  surrounded.  Could  I  re- 
sist? the  idea  was  madness.  What 
would  my  strength  avail  against  the 
closed  coran^  and  the  pressure  above. 


below,  and  on  every  side  ?  *^  No,  I 
must  abide  the  struggle,  which  a  few 
seconds  more  will  bring  on  :  I  must 
pwish  deplorably  in  it.  Then  the  Epi- 
curean worm  will  feast  upon  my  re- 
mains, and  I  shall  no  longer  hear  any 
sound,  or  see  any  sight,  till  the  last 
trumpet  shall  awaken  me  from  slum- 
ber, and  gather  me  together  from  the 
jaws  of  the  tomb." 

Meanwhile,  I  felt  the  necessity  of 
breathing,  and  I  did  breath  MXy ;  and 
the  air  was  neither  so  close  nor  scanty 
as  might  have  been  supposed.  ''  This, 
however,"  thought  I,  "  is  but  the  first 
of  my  respirations :  a  few  more,  and 
the  vital  air  will  be  exhausted ;  then 
will  the  agony  of  death  truly  conv- 
mence."  I  nevertheless  breathed  again, 
and.  again,  and  again ;  hut  nothing 
like  stifling  seized  upon  me — ^nothing 
of  the  kind,  even  when  I  had  made 
fifty  good  respirations.  Om  the  contra- 
ry, I  respired  with  the  most  perfect 
freedom.  This  struck  me  as  very  sin- 
gular ;  and  being  naturally  of  an  inqui- 
sitive dispositioD,  I  fdt  an  irresistible 
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wish^  even  in  my  dreadful  situation,    of  this  ?"  crjaculated  I  involantarily* 
to  investigate  if  possible  the  cause  of    *^  Is  it  a  dream  ?  am  I  asleep,  or  am  I 


it.  "  The  coffin  must  be  unconscion- 
ably large."  This  was  my  iSrst  idea ; 
and  to  ascertain  it,  I  slightly  raised 
my  hands,  shuddering  at  the  same 
time  at  the  thought  of  their  coming  in 
contact  with  the  lid  above  me.  How- 
ever, they  encountered  no  lid.  Up, 
up,  up,  I  elevated  them,  and  met  with 
nothing.  I  then  groped  to  the  sides, 
but  the  coffin  laterally  seemed  equally 
capacious ;  no  sides  were  to  be  found. 
"  This  is  certainly  a  most  extraordi- 
nary shell  to  bury  a  man  of  my  size 
in.  1  shall  try  if  possible  to^ascertain 
its  limits  before  I  die — Suppose  I  en- 
deavour to  stand  upright."  The 
thought  no  sooner  came  across  my 
mind  than  I  carried  it  into  execution. 
I  got  up,  raising  myself  by  slow  de- 
grees, in  case  of  knocking  my  head 
against  the  lid.  Nothing,  however, 
impeded  my  extension,  and  I  stood 
straight.  I  even  raised  my  hands  on 
high,  to  feel  if  it  were  possible  to  reach 
the  top— no  such  thing;  the  coffin  was 
apparently  without  bounds.  Altoge- 
ther, 1  felt  more  comfortable  than  a 
buried  man  could  expect  to  be.  One 
thing  struck  me,  and  it  was  this — I 
had  no  grave-dothes  upon  me.  "  But," 
thought  I,  '^  this  is  easily  accounted 
for :  my  cousin  comes  to  my  property, 
and  the  scoundrel  has  adopted  the 
most  economical  means  of  getting  rid 
of  me."  I  had  not  as  yet  opened  my 
eyes,  being  daunted  at  the  idea  of  en- 
countering the  dreary  darkness  of  the 
grave.  But  my  courage  being  some- 
what augmented  by  the  foregoing 
events,  I  endeavoured  to  open  them. 
This  was  impossible ;  and,  on  exami- 
nation, I  found  that  they  were  banda- 
ged, my  head  being  encircled  with  a 
fillet.  On  endeavouring  to  loosen  it,  I 
lost  my  balance,  and  tumbled  down 
with  a  hideous  noise.  I  did  not  mere- 
ly fall  upon  the  bottom  of  the  coffin, 
as  might  be  expected ;  on  the  contra- 
ry, I  seemed  to  roll  off  it,  and  fell 
lower,  as  it  were,  into  some  vault  un- 
derneath. In  endeavouring  to  arrest 
this  strange  descent,  I  caught  hold  of 


awake  ?  Am  I  dead  or  alive  ?"-  ^iVliile 
meditating  thus,  and  struggling  to  et* 
tricate  myself  from  the  coffin,  I  heard 
some  one  say  distinctly,  ^*  Grood  God, 
he  is  come  alive !"  My  brain  was  dis- 
tracted by  a  whirlwind  of  vain  ooiyec* 
tures ;  but  before  it  could  arrange  one 
idea,  I  felt  myself  seized  upou  by  both 
arms,  and  raised  up  with  irresistihle 
force.  At  the  same  instant,  the  fillet 
was  drawn  from  my  ejies.  I  opened 
them  with  amazement — instead  of  the 
gloom  of  death,  the  glorious  light  of 
heaven  burst  upon  them  P'  I  was  con- 
founded ;  and,  to  add  to  my  surprise, 
I  saw  supporting  me  two  men,  with 
whose  faces  I  was  familiar.  I  gazed  at 
the  one,  then  at  the  other,  with  looks 
of  fixed  astonishment.  '^  What  is 
this  ?"  said  I ;  "  where  am  I  ?" 

"  You  must  remain  quiet,"  said  the 
eldest,  with  a  smile.  '*  We  must  have 
you  put  to  bed,  and  afterwards  dress- 
ed." 

*'  What  is  this  ?"  continued  I ; "  am 
I  not  dead — ^was  I  not  buried  ?" 

*^  Hush,  my  dear  friend— let  me 
throw  this  great-coat  over  you." 

"  But  I  must  speak,"  said  I,  my 
senses  still  wandermg— ^'  Where  am 
I  ?— ^who  are  you  ?" 

"  Do  you  not  know  me  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  1,  gazing  at  him  in- 
tently— *'  My  friend  Doctor  Wunder- 
dudt.  Good  God,  how  do  you  happen 
to  be  here  ?  Did  I  not  come  alive  in 
the  grave  ?" 

'<  You  may  thank  us  that  you  did 
not,"  said  he — "  Look  around,  and  say 
if  you  know  where  you  are." 

I  looked,  as  he  directed,  and  found 
myself  in  a  large  room  fitted  up  with 
benches,  and  having  half-a-dozen  ske- 
letons dangling  from  the  roof.  While 
doing  this,  he  and  his  friend  smiled 
at  each  other,  and  seemed  anxiously 
awaiting  my  reply,  and  enjoying  my 
wonder.  At  last  I  satisfied  myself  that 
1  was  in  the  anatomical  theatre  of  the 
University. 

"  But,"  said  I,  "  there  is  something 
in  all  this  I  cannot  comprehend.  What 


the  coffin,  and  pulled  it  on  the  top  of  — where  is  the  coffin  ? 
me.  Nor  was  this  all;  for,  before  I  *^  ' 
could  account  for  such  a  train  of  ex- 
traordinary accidents  below  ground, 
and  while  yet  stupified  and  bewilder- 
ed, I  heard  a  door  open,  and,  in  an  in- 
stant after,  human  voices.  *^  What, 
in  Heaven's  name,  can  be  the  meaning 
•  Vol.  XIX. 


What  coffin,  my  dear  fellow?" 
said  Wunderdudt. 

"  The  coffin  that  I  was  in."  . 
"  The  coffin,"  said  he,  smiling,  "  I 
suppose  it  remains  where  it  wai  put 
the  day  before  yesterday." 
I  rubbed  my  eyes  with  vexation,  not 
3X 


kDolrfiBg;  Wte^  to  inike  ii  thtae  per^ 

Sexhig  drcmn^attces.    "  I  meirtl^^ 
id  I^  ''the  coffin— *thtft  n  the  coffitt 
|'€rew  over  upon  me  when  I  fell.'' 

''  I  do  not  know  of  any  coffin/'  afi- 
BWered  he^  lauriiing  heaHily ;  ''  bat 
I  imow  vary  WeU  that  von  have  pulled 
.  upon  yoimelf  my  goda  mahosany  ta- 
ble ;  there  it  lies."  And,  on  lobkitig, 
I  observed  the  large  table  which  stoSSi 
in  the  mid^e  of  the  hall,  overturned 
upon  the  floor.  Doctor  Wunderdudt 
(he  was  professor  of  anatomy  to  the 
college)  now  made  me  retire,  and  had 
me  put  in  bed  till  clothing  could  be 
procured.  But  I  would  not  allow  him 
to  depart  till  he  had  unravelled  the 
strange  web  of  perplexity  in  which  I 
still  lound  mysek  involved.  Nothing 
would  satiny  me  but  a  philosophical 
solution  of  the  problem,  "  Why  was  I 
not  buried  alive  as  I  had  reason  to  ex« 
pect?"  The  doctor  expounded  this 
intricate  point  in  the  following  man- 
ner:— 

"  The  day  before  yesterday,"  said 
he^  "  I  informed  the  resurrectionists  in 
the  service  of  the  university,  that  I 
was  in  want  of  a  subject,  desiring 
them  at  the  same  time  to  set  to  work 
with  all  speed.  That  very  night  they 
returned,  assuring  me  that  they  had 
fished  up  one  which  would  answer  to 
a  hair,  being  both  young  and  vigorous. 
In  order  to  inform  myself  of  the  qua- 
lity of  what  they  brought  me,  I  exa- 
mmed  the  body,  when,  to  my  indigna- 
tion and  grief,  I  found  that  they  had 
disinterred  my  excellent  fViend,  Mr 
Frederick  Stadt,  who  had  been  buried 
the  same  day." 

''  What !  said  I,  starting  up  from 
the  bed,  ''did  they  disinter  me? — 
the  scoundrels." 

"You  may  well  call  them  scoun- 
drels," said  the  professor,  *'  for  pre- 
venting a  gentleman  from  enjoying 
the  pleasure  of  being  buried  alive.  The 
deed  was  certainly  most  felonious; 
and^  if  you  are  at  all  anxious,  I  shall 
have  them  reported  to  the  Syndic,  and 
tried  for  their  impertinent  interference. 
But  to  proceed.  No  sooner  did  I  ob- 
serve that  thev  had  fallen  upon  you 
than  I  said, '  My  good  men,  this  will 
never  do.  You  have  brought  me  here 
my  worthy  friend,  Mr  Stadt.    I  can- 


hh  wb  iclbuiittil  M  id  ttafte  0W  MMdH* 
drels  bury  me  i^^  ?" 

"  N6«r^  Stadt^"  rejoined  h^,  with  ft 
iaiXLe,  "  you  are  a  sthmge  fellow.  Yon 
were  angry  at  the  men  for  ndsing  yon^ 
and  now  you  are  angry  at  me  for  eih« 
deavouring  to  repair  their  error  by  r&» 
interring  you." 

"  But  you  fnrget  that  I  was  to  come 
alive  ?" 

"  Ho#  the  deuce  was  I  to  know  that, 
my  dear  boy  ?" 

"  Very  true.  Go  on,  dodtor^  and  ex- 
cuse me  for  interrupting  you  so  often." 

"  Well,"  continued  he,  "  the  men 
carried  you  last  night  to  deposit  yon 
in  your  long  home,  when,  as  fate  would 
have  it,  they  were  prevented  by  a  ri- 
diculous fellow  of  a  tailor,  who,  for 
a  trifling  wager,  had  engaged  to  sit 
up  alone,  during  the  whole  night,  in 
the  church-yard,  exactly  at  the  spot 
where  your  grave  lay.  So  they  brought 
you  back  to  the  Collie,  resolving  to 
inter  you  to-night,  if  the  tailor,  or  the 
devil  himself,  should  stand  in  their 
way.  Your  timely  resuscitation  will 
save  them  this  trouble.  At  the  same 
time,  if  you  are  still  offended  at  them, 
they  will  be  very  happy  to  take  you 
back,  and  you  may  yet  enjoy  the  if^- 
city  of  being  buried  alive." 

Such  was  a  simple  statement  of  the 
fact,  delivered  in  the  Professor's  good- 
humoured  and  satirical  style;  and 
from  it  the  reader  may  guess  what  a 
narrow  escape  I  had  ^m  the  most 
dreadful  of  deaths,  and  how  much  I 
am  indebted,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
the  stupid  blundering  of  the  resurrec- 
tionists, and,  in  the  second,  to  the  tai* 
lor.  I  returned  to  my  own  house  as 
soon  as  possible,  to  the  no  small  mor* 
tification  of  my  cousin,  who  was  pro- 
ceeding to  invesrt  himself  with  all  that 
belonged  to  me.  I  made  him  refund 
Without  ceremony,  and  altered  my  will, 
which  had  been  made  in  his  favour ; 
not  forgetting  in  so  doing  hk  refusal 
to  let  my  body  remain  two  days  longer 
unburied.  A  day  or  two  afeerwar£  I 
saw  a  funeral  pass  by,  which,  on  inqui- 
ry, I  learned  to  be  Wolstang's.  He  died 
suddenly,  as  I  was  informed,  and  some 
persons  remarked  it  as  a  cuHous  event 
that  his  death  happened  at  precisely 
the  same  moment  as  my  return  to  life, 
not  feel  in  my  heart  to  anatomize  him,  _  This  was  merely  mentioned  as  a  pass- 


so  just  carry  him  quietly  back  to  his 
old  quarters,  and  I  shall  pav  you  his 
price,  and  something  over  and  above.' " 
"  What !"  said  I>  again  interrupthi^ 
the  doctor,  "  is  it  possible  you  could 


ing  observation,  but  no  inference  was 
dMttced  from  it.  The  old  domestic 
in  Wolstang's  house  gave  a  wonderhil 
account  of  his  denth,  tkieiitionlng  the 
hour  at  which  he  said  ho  was  to  die. 


U^  bow  it  VM  verified  by  the  eyenjU 
Sbe  said  nothiipigy  however,  abgut  tbe 
hundred  gilders.  Mapy  cqflsjdened  her 
story  as  a  piece  of  mere  trumpery* 
She  bad  nevertheless  a  number  of  be- 
lievers. 

With  respect  to  myself,  I  excited  a 
great  talk,  receiving  ipvitations  to  dine 
with  almost  all  the  respectable  fami- 
lies in  Grottingen.  I  bad  tbe  honour 
of  being  waited  on  by  Doctor  Bedi- 
mus  Dunderhead,  who,  after  shaking 
me  by  the  hand  in  the  kindest  man- 
ner, made  me  give  a  long  account  of 
my  feelings  at  the  instant  of  coming 
alive.  Of  course,  I  concealed  every- 
thing connected  with  tbe  Metempsy- 
chosis, and  kept  out  many  circumstan- 
ces, which  at  the  time  I  did  not  wish 
to  be  known.  He  was  nevertheless 
highly  delighted,  and  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  (which,  being  oracular,  was 
instantly  acted  upon),  that  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  whole  should  be  inserted  in 
the  Annals  of  the  University.  I  had 
the  farther  honour  of  being  invited  to 
dinner  at  his  house — an  honour  which 
I  duly  appreciated,  knowing  that  it  is 
almost  never  conferred  except  on  the 
syndics,  burgomasters,  and  deacons  of 
the  town,  and  a  few  of  the  professors. 

These  events  which  arehererelatedat 


full,  X  can  ophr^ai^bj  v^jf,Pwr^Tm§f 
except  indeed  th^^fi^  qf  tb^  ogm!^ 
nHlye,  wnipb  everybody  m  Gottlng^ 
knows  of.  If  any  doiabt  the  more  uq-> 
likely  parts  of  tbie  detail^  I  can^pt  h^p 
it.  I  nave  not  wiittei^  this  witb  the 
view  of  empty  fame,  and  ati]}  lesi  of 
profit.  Phuosopby  has  taugbjt  n^e  i^ 
despise  the  former,  and  my  incomp 
renders  the  latter  an  object  of  no  Uon 
portance.  I  merely  do  it  to  p^  mf 
fellow-citizens  on  their  guard  against 
the  machinations  of  the  old  feUow  wilib 
the  snufi-coloured  surtout,  the  scarlet 
waistcoat,  and  the  wooden  leg.  Above 
all,  they  should  carefully  abstain  from 
signiji^  any  paper  he  may  present  to 
them,  however  plausible  his  offers  may 
be.  By  mere  thoughtlessness  in  tbia 
respect,  I  brought  myself  into  a  mul^ 
titude  of  dangers  and  difficulties,  fropn 
which  every  one  in  the  same  predica« 
ment  may  not  escape  so  easily  as  I 
have  done.  I  shall  conclude  with  ac- 
knowledging that  a  strong  change  has 
been  wrought  in  my  opinions;  and 
that  from  ridiculing  the  doctrines  of 
the  sage  of  Samos,  I  am  now  one  of 
their  firmest  supporters.  In  a  word,  I 
am  what  I  haive  designated  myself^ 
''A  MoDEBN  Pythagobean*" 
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Chapter  VI, 
TViC  Smvgghrs, 


Amono  all  the  youths  that  attended 
Divine  service  at  the  church  of  St  Air 
phage,  there  was  none,  at  least  in  my 
day,  to  be  compared,  either  in  point 
of  manly  beauty  or  rustic  accomplish- 
ments, with  Will  Brockman.  Will 
was  the  only  son  of  his  mother,  and 
she  was  a  widow.  His  father,  who, 
to  use  the  colloquial  phra^ology  of 
this  coast,  bad  followed  the  sea  from 
his  childhood,  perished  one  stormy 
night,  in  a  vain  though  gallant  attempt 
to  bring  assistance  to  a  vessel  in  dis- 
tress ;  and  Will,  who  was  then  an  in- 
fant, formed  from  that  hour  the  only 
solace  of  a  kind-hearted  and  amiable 
mother.  The  elder  Brockman  had,  it 
appeared,  been  successful  in  his  spe- 
culations. Whctlier  these  were  always 
such  as  to  defy  scrutiny,  or  whether. 


in  common  witli  the  rest  of  his  towns- 
men, he  deemed  it  no  act  of  dishonesty 
to  defraud  the  revenue  as  often  as  cir- 
cumstances would  allow,  I  cannot 
tell.  All  that  I  know  is,  that  at  his 
death  he  left  his  widow  in  posses- 
sion of  a  comfortable  dwelling,  situated 
on  the  extreme  edge  of  my  parish — of 
a  sum  in  ready  money,  the  amount  of 
which  no  one  accurately  knew— of  the 
whole  and  sole  property  in  a  barge  and 
a  pinnace — together  with  ,a  couple  of 
shares  in  a  neat  lugger,  famous  for  its 
fast  sailing,  and  called  the  Dread- 
nought Possessed  of  this  fortune, 
Mrs  Brockman  naturally  became  an 
object  of  desire  to  such  of  her  late  hus- 
band's companions  as  were  bachelors. 
The  father  of  hpr  boy  had  not  been 
in  his  grave  a  year,  before  she  was  im- 
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poctaned  on  all  hands  to  change  her 
condition  ;  but  to  such  proposids  she 
turned  a  deaf  ear^  and  transferring  to 
her  son  all  the  love  she  ever  felt  for  her 
husband^  she  continued  in  her  widow- 
ed state  up  to  the  hour  of  her  decease. 

At  the  period  of  which  Inow  write^ 
Will  had  attained  his  three-and-twen- 
tieth  year ;  in  height^  he  measured  ra- 
ther more  than  six  feet.  His  form^ 
though  apparently  slender,  was  well 
knit  and  put  together ;  his  step  was 
light  and  free,  and  gave  notice  of  a  sur- 
passing degree  of  agility  and  vigour  ; 
no  man  au>ng  the  coast  could  pull  a 
better  oar,  pr  more  skilfully  managCx 
a  rudder  oi^a  sail,  when  the  wind  was 
high  and  the  sea  rough.  Will's  hair 
was  of  a  raven  blackness,  and  hung 
about  his  temples  and  forehead  in 
thick  short  curls ;  his  eye  was  of  the 
hue  of  the  sloe  when  it  is  fully  ripe ; 
his  complexion  was  a  clear  olive,  slight- 
ly tinged  with  vermilion ;  and  his  skin, 
notwithstanding  a  frequent  exposure 
to  the  elements,  as  well  in  summer  as 
in  winter,  still  retained  the  purity  and 
delicacy  of  its  texture.  Yet  he  was 
not  critically  beautiful.  His  was  a 
countenance  which  pleased  more  be- 
cause of  its  general  expression  of  good 
humour  and  high  courage,  than  that  the 
features  were  strictly  regular ;  for  his 
nose  was  perhaps  too  long,and  his  mouth 
rather  too  wide.  But  then  his  teeth 
were  pieces  of  the  brightest  and  most 
polished  ivory,  and  there  was  a  beam 
in  his  eye,  and  a  lightening  up  of 
every  feature  when  he  smiled,  which 
few  maidens  could  watch  with  in- 
difference. Such  was  Will  Brockman 
when  first  I  saw  him,  about  four  years 
after  my  arrival  in  the  parish  ;  and  I 
must  say,  that  when  he  stood  in  the 
church-yard,  in  his  jacket  and  trowsers 
of  fine  blue  cloth,  his  white  stockings 
and  well-cleaned  shoes,  I  could  not 
wonder  at  the  degree  of  honest  pride 
with  which  his  widowed  mother  re- 
garded him. 

The  events  of  his  short  life,  previ- 
ous to  the  commencement  of  our  ac- 
quaintance, may  be  related  in  few 
words. 

Like  other  youths  brought  up  by 
the  sea-side.  Will  early  exhibited  a 
predilection  for  a  maritime  life ;  and 
as  Mrs  Brockman  appeared  to  consider 
the  coasting  trade,  and  the  business  of 
a  dredger,  as  of  all  others  the  most  pe- 
rilous, she  determined  to  send  her  son 
into  the  service  of  a  company  of  mer- 


chants, whose  ships  navigated  betwecanr 
London  and  the  Baltic.  At  the  ag» 
of  thirteen  he  accordingly  entered  up« 
on  his  apprenticeship.  This  expiring 
in  four  years,  he  was  taken,when  seven- 
teen years  old,  as  an  able  seaman  on 
board  the  Neptune,  where  his  attention 
to  his  duties,  and  his  general  activity 
and  intelligence,  soon  recommended 
him  for  favour  and  promotion.  He  had 
hardly  reached  his  twentieth  year, 
when  he  received  the  appointment  of 
second  mate — ^his  preferment  to  the 
rank  of  first  mate  occurred  the  year 
after — and  when  he  and  I  met  fc^  the 
first  time,  he  was  on  leave  of  absence 
of  an  indefinite  extent,  waiting  till  the 
brig  Britannia  should  be  fitted  out  for 
service,  of  which  he  was  to  be  put  in 
command.  Right  joyous  had  the  wi- 
dow's heart  been  many  days  before  he 
made  his  appearance,  at  the  prospect 
of  once  more  having  her  boy  under  her 
roof,  safe  and  sound  from  the  perils  of 
the  deep.  No  fewer  than  five  years 
had  elapsed  since  her  arms  last  embra- 
ced him  ;  and  now  he  was  to  return  to 
them  loaded  with  honours,  and  what 
was  of  far  more  weight  in  her  eyes, 
worthy  to  be  honoured  by  all  good 
men.  Happy  woman  was  she,  when, 
at  a  late  hour  on  Saturday  night,  her 
brave  and  handsome  son -burst  into 
her  parlour ;  and  proud  was  her  bear- 
ing when  she  entered  the  house  of 
God,  leaning  upon  his  stalwart  arm^ 
on  the  morning  after. 

There  dwelt  in  the  parish  at  this 
time  a  family  of  the  name  of  Petley,  of 
whom,  from  the  father  down  to  the 
youngest  child,  no  one  thought  well. 
The  old  man  was  by  trade  a  market- 
gardener,  but  he  paid  so  little  atten- 
tion to  the  cultivation  of  his  land,  that 
it  would  have  been  matter  of  surprise 
bow  he  contrived  to  live,  had  not  his 
neighbours  been  pretty  well  assured, 
that  he  looked  to  it  but  little  for  a 
subsistence.  He  was  a  widower.  His 
domestic  circle  consisted  of  three  sons 
and  a  daughter,  the  eldest  about  thir- 
ty, the  youngest,  Harriet,  hardly  nine- 
teen. The  boys  professed  to  be  fisher- 
men. They  owned  a  boat  among  them, 
with  which  they  made  frequent  voy- 
ages, no  one  cared  to  inquire  whither ; 
but  if  these  voyages  were  made  in 
search  of  fish,  they  were  generally  far 
from  being  successful.  The  fact,  in- 
deed, was,  that  fishing  constituted  a 
mere  excuse  for  the  prosecution  of  an- 
other, and  a  more  perilous  vocation. 
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They  were  smugglers^  daring,  intre- 
pid, unprincipled  smugglers — men 
who  were  known  to  carry  arms  about 
their  persons  whenever  they  set  out 
upon  an  adventure,  and  who  profess- 
ed, and  professed  truly,  not  to  set  their 
own  lives,  or  the  lives  of  others,  lit  a 
pin's  value.  They  were  men  of  vio- 
lence from  their  youth  up,  dissolute 
in  their  habits,  proud  and  bold  in  their 


Mi 


advaUoes  with  tib^  cordiality  <^  otiher 
days,  and  fVeely  accept  their  invita- 
tion to  come  and  partake  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  farm.  This  was  given 
after  divine  service,  on  the  very  first 
Sunday  which  he  spent  amongst  us  ; 
and  coming  as  it  did,  from  the  ruby 
lips  of  Harriet,  no  one  could  feel  sur- 
prise that  it  was  not  declined ;  for  with 
the  precipitancy  of  his  years.  Will's 


deportment,  and  what,  in  the  eyes  of    admiration  grew  at  once  into  passion^ 
their  neighbours  at  least,  was  worst  of    and  before  he  had  exchanged  two  sen- 


all,  they  were  men  without  one  par- 
ticle of  honour.  No  one  herded  with 
them,  no  one  dared  to  trust  them. 
They  stood  perfectly  alone,  for  they 
had  on  various  occasions  betrayed  a 
companion  in  illicit  transactions,  and 
were  universally  shxmned  in  conse- 
quence. 

Of  the  daughter  Harriet,  it  grieves 
me  to  speak  in  the  terms  which  truth 
requires.  Never  have  my  eyes  rested 
upon  a  female  face  or  form  more  per- 
fectly beautiful.  Her  brown  hair  hung 
in  glossy  ringlets  over  her  neck,  and 
parted  upon  a  forehead  purer  and  whiter 
than  the  purest  alabaster,  in  which 
every  blue  vein  could  be  distinctly 
traced,  like  streaks  in  the  polished 
marble.  Her  eye  of  dark  hazel  could 
languish  or  laugh,  as  suited  the  humour 
of  the  moment,  with  equal  effect ;  her 
little  mouth  spoke  volumes,  as  the 
«mile  er  the  sneer  curled  it;  her  fi- 
gure, neither  tall  nor  short,  was  a  piece 
of  the  most  exquisite  symmetry.  Yet, 
with  all  these  outward  charms,  Har- 
riet was  a  bad  girl ;  and  she  was  not 
the  less  bad,  that  she  was  absolutely 
chaste.  Cold,  calculating,  and  hypo- 
critical, she  had  been  taught  from  her 
childhood  to  square  every  action,  and 
to  fashion  every  look,  according  to  the 
dictates  of  interest.  All  the  lads  in  the 
parish  admired  her,  and  almost  all 
bad,  for  a  time,  dangled  after  her.  But 
they  gradually  ceased  to  court  one, 
who  favoured  their  addresses  only  so 
far  as  she  found  them  pliable;  and 
who  made  no  other  use  of  her  power 
over  them,  than  to  entangle  them  into 
a  ruinous  connexion  with  her  bro- 
thers. 

Young  Brockman  had  been  so  long 
absent,  that  of  the  character  of  this 
family  he  knew  nothing.  The  sons 
bad  all  been  his  school-fellows ;  one 
was  about  his  own  age ;  and  when  they 
last  parted,  no  such  stigma  was  known 
to  attach  to  them.  It  was  therefore 
but  natural  that  he  should  meet  their 


tences  with  his  old  acquaintance,  he 
became  her  devoted  slave. 

From  that  unlucky  hour.  Will  be- 
came a  constant  visitor  at  the  house  of 
JohnPetley.  His  mother,  from  whom 
the  state  of  his  feelings  could  not  long 
remain  a  secret,  did  her  best  to  break 
off  the  connexion.  She  took,  I  believe, 
the  injudicious  course  which  most  mo- 
thers take,  when  their  sons  or  daugh- 
ters chance  to  form  an  improper  at- 
tachment; that  is  to  say,  she  never 
neglected  any  legitimate  opportunity 
of  speaking  slightingly  of  Harriet,  nor 
greatly  scrupled  to  invent  one,  when  it 
occurred  not  of  its  own  accord.  But 
her  plans  proved  as  fruitless  aa  such 
]}lans  generally  prove,  and  the  more 
she  raUed  at  tne  object  of  his  atten- 
tions, the  more  devotedly  and  warmly 
attached  to  that  object  he  became. 
Matters  went,  indeed,  so  far  at  last, 
that  she  absolutely  longed  for  the  ar- 
rival of  the  communication  which  was 
again  to  separate  her  from  the  only 
being  upon  earth  whom  ishe  truly  loved ; 
so  firmly  was  she  convinced,  that  her 
son's  intercourse  with  the  Petleys  could 
end  in  no  good,  and  would  probably 
lead  to  his  ruin. 

Nor  had  much  time  elapsed  before 
the  consequences  of  his  misplaced  at- 
tachment D^an  to  appear  in  the  ha- 
bits and  behaviour  of  young  Brock- 
man.  Whole  days  were  now  spent  at 
Petley's  house,  and  some  of  the  lowest 
and  worst  characters  along  the  coast 
were  his  companions.  Many  a  time 
his  mother  sat  up,  in  expectation  of 
his  return,  till  long  past  midnight; 
and  when  he  did  return,  was  shodced 
to  find  him  in  a  state'of  outrageous  ine- 
briety. His  money,  too,  began  to  run 
short ;  cards,  of  which  the  good  woman 
entertained  a  grievous  horror,  became 
his  favourite  diversion ;  and  a  rumour 
gradually  gained  ground  that  much  of 
it  was  lost  at  play.  When  Sunday 
morning  came  round,  he  had  always 
some  excuse  ready,  why  he  should 
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ii9t  ndsompiKiiy  ber  to  tihurtik  t  Ua 
bend  «iDhed>  or  he  had  reeved  a  conii^ 
mooicatioB  from  his  employers^  which 
must  be  answered  by  that  day's  post ; 
ill  a  word>  Will  Brockman  was  an  al« 


&^n^ 


Bity  whicJi  i^ould  prgmiae  to  mak^  U 
wdrth  their  while. 

Of  all  this  his  poor  mother  was  dul^ 
informed.  Her  fears  were  accordingly 


terod  man.    The  very  expression  of  excited  beyond  endurance^  and  the 

his  countenance  was  changeij^  and  even  mere,  that  she  knew  not  how  to  pfo^^e^ 

his  style  of  dress  was  no  longer  what  in  order  to  save  him.  The  effect  ot  bev 

tt  used  to  be.    The  effect  of  all  this  personal  remonstrances  had  heen  to 

was,  to  cause  the  widow's  heart,  of  late  drive  him  almost  entirely  from  hia 

60  light,  to  sink  within  her ;  her  days  home.  The  spell  of  the  syren  was  over 


were  accottlingly  devoted  to  useless 
complaining,  and  her  nights  to  watch-* 
fulness  and  terror. 
In  the  meanwhile,  a  thousand  stories 


him,  and  to  her  he  fled  for  comfort  and 
support  when  the  reproaches  and  tears 
of  a  kind  parent  stung  too  deeply.  This 
the  latter  saw,  and,  determined  to  rii^ 


were  abroad  respecting  her  son.    His  everything  for  his  preservation,  she  fell 

letter  of  appointment,  it  was  reported,  upon  a  remedy  so  desperate  as  only  to 

had  arrived ;  but  he  had  rejected  the  be  justified  by  the  desperate  state  pf 

situation,  at  the  suggestion  of  Harriet  his  circumstances.    She  resolved  to 

and  her  hrothers.    He  had  heen  fre-  hecome  herself  an  informer— ^hemado 

quently  seen,  of  late^  at  the  dead  of  up  ber  mind  to  instruct  the  Exdse 

night,  on  the  beach ;  and  more  than  officers  when  and  where  they  migh^ 


once  he  was  known  to  have  been  ab-* 
sent  from  home  for  twenty-four  hours 
successively.  The  Dreadnought, which 
had  hitherto  been  navigated  by  a  stran- 
ger, was  called  in,  and  who  was  to 
command  her,  or  in  \^^t  service  she 
was  hereafter  to  be  employed^  no  one 
'  knew*  Men  whispered  and  smiled, 
women  looked  grave,  and  lamented, — * 
and  all  felt  persuaded,  that  Will  Brocks 
man  was  entangled  in  a  net  from  which 
he  would  never  free  himself.  Not  that 
the  good  folks  on  the  coast  of  £ent  look 
with  an  evileyeuponan  ordinary  smug- 
gler— ^very  far  from  it ;  I  believe  that 
not  a  few  of  the  leading  families  in 
that  part  of  the  kingdom,  owe  their 
rise  entirely  to  what  is  called  free 
trade  ;  but  the  party  with  which  Will 
had  connected  himself,  or  was  suppo- 
aed  to  have  connected  himself,  were 
so  notoriously  bad,  that  their  very  bror 
ther  smugglers  dared  not  trust  them. 
Even  of  the  little  honour  which  be- 
longs to  thieves,  they  were  known  to 
be  devoid ;  and  hence  Brockman's  ruin 
was  predicted,  not  so  much  on  account 
of  the  danger  necessarily  attendant 
upon  his  pursuits,  as  because  it  was 
surmised,  that  his  new  associates  would 
deliver  him  over  to  the  officers  of  gor 


arrest  the  Petleys  in  their  illicit  pro* 
ceediugs,  and  she  delayed  it  from  day 
to  day,  only  in  the  hope,  the  remote 
and  uncertain  hope,  of  finding  an  op- 
portunity to  do  so  when  Will  might 
be  absent  from  their  meetings  ;  but 
that  opportunity  came  not — Day  and 
night  they  were  togeth^,  and  the  poor 
woman,  worked  up  to  a  pitch  of  frenzy, 
at  last  gave  information  pf  ap  intendec) 
landing  of  smu^led  gpods^  in  which 
she  had  somehow  discovered  that  Will 
was  to  take  part.  The  goods  were, 
indeed,  to  be  brought  over  in  the 
Dreadnought^  which  her  son  was  to 
steer ;  yet,  such  was  her  horror  of  tbe 
proceedings  in  which  he  had  embarks 
ed,  and  such  the  conviction,  that  if 
she  did  not  extricate  him  by  a  desper 
rate  chance  like'the  present,  he  would 
undoubtedly  fall  a  victim  to  the  inter 
rests  of  his  more  crafty  comrades,  thai; 
without  hesitation  she  dispatched  aQ 
anonymous  letter  to  the  Customr- 
house,  in  which  the  plans  of  the  smug- 
glers were,  as  far  as  she  knew  them, 
communicated.  The  letter  was  not 
east  aside  because  it  bore  no  signature^ 
and  what  the  consequences  of  it  were, 
it  shall  be  the  business  of  the  follow- 
ing chapter  to  detail. 


Chapter  VII. 


It  was  now  the  month  of  August ; 
I  had  retired  to  bed  one  night  at  my 
usual  hour,  but,  partly  from  the  effect 
of  delicate  health,  and  partly  because 
my  thoughts  were  still  too  apt  towan^ 
der  back  into  past  scenes,  I  felt  no 
inclination  to  sleep.  After  vainly  toss- 


ing about  for  some  time,  I  rose,  and, 
opening  the  window,  looked  out.  The 
air  was  soft  and  mila,  and  the  moon, 
in  her  third  quarter,  shed  a  faint  and 
wlverylightoter  external  objects.  Aly 
Mtde  church, 'with  its  neat  church- 
yard and  white  fences,  appeared  to 
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l^ldiHr  ftdYtttitage  betieAth  her  r^ys; 
ike  sides  of  the  grtiett  hills,  and  the 
bosom  of  the  greeti  valley  before  me^ 
^ttered  In  the  dew  drops,  and  the 
Sleep  either  lay  in  groups  here  and 
there,  or  rousing  at  intervals  by  ones 
and  twos,  sent  foti^  a  short  bleating, 
as  if  in  search  of  some  strayed  compa- 
nions. The  roar  of  the  waves,  as  they 
broke  upon  the  distant  shingle,  came 
upon  me  like  notes  of  the  sweetest 
music.  Of  the  sea  itself  I  saw  nothing, 
fbr  the  hill  on  the  right  of  the  vicarage 
completely  shuts  it  out ;  but  its  sound 
floated  up  upon  the  breeze,  even  more 
audibly  and  more  harmoniously  than 
was  usuaL  In  all  still  nights  we  hear 
that  sound,  the  most  dehghtful  per- 
haps of  any  which  inanimate  ndture 
produces;  but  to-night  it  was  more 
constant,  and  more  exquisitely  sooth- 
ing, than  I  had  ever  heard  it.  The 
consequence  was,  that  I  felt  more  than 
ordinarily  affected  by  it.  The  images 
which  had  occupied  my  mind  before 
I  rose,  were  melancholy,  and  painfully 
80 ;  they  lost  much  of  their  agonizing 
character,  after  I  seated  myself  beside 
the  open  window.  "Why  should  I 
complain  ?"  said  I ;  ^*  it  is  doubtless  far 
better  thus,  than  it  would  have  been 
had  my  wishes  been  accomplished.  She 
is  at  rest — perhaps  she  is  a  blessed  spi- 
rit, inhabiting  that  bright  planet  which 
is  sailing  over  head,  and  looking  down 
with  pity  upon  me  because  I  am  still 
tied  to  the  earth.  At  all  events,  it  Wa^ 
the  will  of  Him  who  knows  what  is 
best  for  us  to  remove  her,  and  to  that 
will  I  submit.** 

Such  was  the  train  of  my  thoughts, 
and  such  the  calm  and  holy  state  into 
which  I  was  fast  falling,  when  a  con- 
siderable commotion  at  the  base  of  the 
hill  on  the  right  hand  attracted  my  at- 
tention. A  deep  shadow  was  over  the 
spot,  which  hindered  me  from  seeing 
anything;  but  I  heard  the  tread  of 
men's  feet,  and  the  noise  of  sheep 
starting  from  their  lairs,  andlbe  latter 
soon  ran  out,  as  if  scared,  into  the 
moonlight.  I  kept  my  eye  steadily 
^xed  upon  the  obscure  comer,  which 
I  knew  to  be  the  gorge  of  a  ravine  or 
gulley  in  the  hill  side,  and  listened 
with  an  anxiety  quite  disproportionate 
to  the  apparent  cause,  for  any  other 
sounds  which  might  proceed  from  it. 
Nor  did  I  long  listen  in  vain — the  ra- 
vine was  but  a  very  short  distance  from 
tile  paddock  fence,  and  as  the  sl^ht 
air  that  stirred,  blew  inwards,  I  had 
no  difficulty  in  catcliing  the  substance 
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of  the  following  dialogue^  though  it 
was  conducted  with  apparent  'caution^ 
and  in  no  higher  tone  than  a  whia^ 
per. 

"  Is  it  the  time  yet  ?"  said  one  voice. 
''  Not  quite,  I  think,"  replied  another. 
"It  was  one  o'clock  they  said,  was  it 
not  ?**  "  Yes,  and  it  cannot  be  far  £rom 
that  now — it  struck  twelve  before  we 
left  the  town.'*—"  Hush  I"  whispered 
the  first  speaker^  "  did  you  not  hear 
something  ?" 

There  was  a  silence  of  several  8e<- 
conds  after  this,  but  the  alarm  ap- 
peared to  be  groundless,  and  the  con** 
versation  was  renewed. 

"  A  great  pity ;  a  fine  lad,  but  grown 
devilish  wild.  Well,  well,  it  will  be 
a  good  haul  for  us — ^but  will  they 
fight,  think  you  ?"— "  Can't  say.  I 
have  got  my  bull-dogs  though,  and 
curse  me  if  I  don't  use  them.  There 
they  come,  by  Jove — let  us  mount  !'* 

At  this  moment,  another  sound 
caught  my  ear,  as  of  persons  approach* 
ing  the  summit  of  the  hill  from  the 
opposite  side,  and  walking  with  diffi- 
culty. I  looked  up,  and  the  figures  of 
three  men,  each  bearing  a  burmen  up- 
on his  back,  stood  between  me  and  the 
moon,  l^tey  paused  for  a  moment, 
and  as  far  as  I  could  judge  from  their 
motions,  looked  anxiously  round,  then 
throwing  down  their  loads  upon  the 
ground,  they  seated  themselves  be- 
side them.  Having  continued  thus 
for  about  five  minutes,  they  again 
resumed  their  burthens  and  began  to 
descend.  They  had  proceeded  about 
half-way,  when  two  men  sprang  from 
the  shadowy  ravine,  by  the  edge  of 
which  they  were  walking,  and  made 
towards  them.  Instantly  their  sacks 
were  cast  from  them,  and  the  three 
figures  fied  in  difiereut  directions,  un- 
pursued,  however,  by  the  assailants, 
who  occupied  themselves  in  gathering 
together  the  plunder.  I  now  saw  how 
the  case  stood.  Without  doubt  the 
three  were  smugglers,  and  the  two« 
officers  of  the  revenue ;  and  the  matter 
being  one  in  which  I  was  not  anxious  to 
be  involved,  I  geatly  closed  my  win- 
dow  and  retired  to  bed. 

I  had  dropped  into  a  doze,  but 
how  long  I  had  lain  thus  I  know  not, 
when  sleep  was  suddenly  dispelled  by 
the  report  of  fire-arms.  A  snout  fol- 
lowed, and  then  a  loud  shriek,  as  if 
frran  one  in  pain  or  deadly  periL  I 
leaped  out  of  bed  again,  and  looking 
towards  the  place  where  the  seizare 
was  effected,  I  saw  a  group  of  three  per- 
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sons^  one  lying  at  length  upon  the  dred  and  fift^r  feet  in  depth ;  it 
ground^  and  two  standing  over  him — 
a  fourth  man  was  farther  up  the  hill^ 
and  was  descending.  Though  they 
were  too  far  removed  for  me  to  dis- 
tinguish their  words^  it  was  evident 
that  the  last-mentioned  person  no 
sooner  joined  the  rest>  than  a  violent 
altercation  hegan.  What  the  subject 
of  it  might  be,  I  could  not  tell ;  but  it 
ended  at  length  in  their  lifting  the 
form  which  lay  upon  the  ground,  and 
casting  it  over  the  ravine.  A  horrible 
conviction  now  flashed  across  my  mind. 
Murder  had  been  committed,  the  mur- 
der, no  doubt,  of  an  exciseman,  and 
these  were  the  persons  who  had  shed 
his  blood.  I  felt  a  chill  creep  through 
my  veins,  and  drew  in  my  head  to  re- 
cover ;  when  I  looked  out  again,  the 
figures  had  all  disappeared. 

It  will  easily  be  imagined  that  the 
night  passed  by  without  any  refresh- 
ing sleep  visiting  my  pillow.  I  lay 
wide  awake  indeed,  till  day-break,  a 
prey  to  the  most  agonizing  and  fear- 
ful surmises.  There  was  no  positive 
ground  for  the.  suspicion  ;  at  least  no- 
tning  had  occurred  capable  of  creating 
more  than  suspicion  ;  yet  I  could  not 
divest  myself  of  the  persuasion,  that 
young  Brockman  was  somehow  or  an- 
other implicated  in  the  business.  Con- 
nected with  this  idea,  also,  was  the  re- 
collection of  the  measure  so  frequently 
threatened  by  his  mother ;  and  these 
combined,  served  to  conjure  up  phan- 
toms more  hideous  and  alarming  than 
any  which  had  ever  before  taken  pos- 
session of  my  brain.  As  the  best  and 
only  means  of  dispelling  them,  I  re- 
solved at  last  to  disbelieve  the  evidence 
of  my  own  senses  ;  and  by  a  positive 
effort,  succeeded  in  doubting  whether 
the  whole  scene  might  not  have  been, 
after  all,  a  mere  creation  of  my  own 
fancy. 

Such  a  doubt  could  not,  however, 
be  permitted  to  continue  unsolved. 
Day-light  having  at  length  anlved,  I 
hastily  dressed  myself,  and  proceeded 
towards  the  spot  where  I  had  seen,  or 


nearly  perpendicular  as  can  be^  and  A 
narrow  foot-path,  or  rather  a  sheep- 
track,  winds  just  under  its  ridge.  At 
the  bottom  stands  a  ruined  cotti^e»with 
a  heap  of  loose  stones,  all  overgrown 
with  nettles  and  other  rank  we^s.  t 
could  perceive  that  they  had  been  late- 
ly disturbed,  for  the  weeds  were  trod- 
den down,  and  of  the  stones,  a  more 
than  usual  quantity  were  laid  bare^ 
and  the  thought  immediately  occurred, 
that  there  they  had  deposited  the  body : 
I  could  not  suffer  the  fact  to  continue 
undecided,  so  I  descended  the  hill 
again,  and  made  for  the  ruin. 

I  had  no  difficulty  in  reaching  the 
parallel  of  the  high  ground  from  which 
I  had  looked  down,  for  a  horrible  mark 
guided  me.  The.e  were  clots  and 
dashes  of  blood  along  the  entire  face 
of  the  ravine,  and  at  its  base  a  pool 
had  coagulated  where  the  body  had 
doubtless  rested  from  its  fall.  I  pur- 
sued a  sort  of  track  among  the  nettles, 
which  conducted  from  mis  point  as 
far  as  the  comer  of  the  dilapidated 
gable,  where  it  ended.  Here  it  was 
manifest  that  a  number  of  stones  had 
lately  been  removed;  and  on  rolling 
back  several  of  them  again,  an  horri- 
ble spectacle  met  my  eyes.  A  dead 
man  lay  beneath  them.  His  throat 
was  cut  from  ear  to  ear,  and  a  knife, 
such  as  sailors  generally  carry,  lay  be- 
side him.  It  was  covered  with  gore, 
both  handle  and  blade,  and  it  was 
marked  upon  the  former  with  the  ini- 
tials W.  B.  "  0  God,"  cried  I,  aloud, 
*'  then  Will  Brockman  is  the  mur- 
derer !" 

The  exclamation  was  hardly  uttered, 
when  I  found  myself  suddenly  sur- 
rounded by  a  concourse  of  people, 
among  whom  wove  several  peace-offi- 
cers, and  a  magistrate.  The  agitation 
necessarily  produced  by  being  caught 
under  circumstances  so  extraordinary, 
having  {>assed  away,  I  repeated  to, 
the  latter"  all  that  I  had  heard  and 
seen  on  the  preceding  night ;  and  ha- 
ving likewise  communicated  my  sus- 
fancied  that  I  had  seen,  the  deed  of    picions  respecting  the  perpetrators  of 


violence  done.  There  were  abundant 
confirmations  there  of  my  worst  fears. 
The  grass  was  torn,  as  if  by  the  hands 
and  heels  of  men  struggling,  and  in 
▼mrious  places  it  was  dyed  with  blood. 
There  was  a  sprinkling  of  the  same 
foul  stream  as  far  as  the  edge  of  the  pre- 
cipice, and  there  it  ended.  The  gulley 
in  question  measiu'es  about  one  hun- 


the  deed,  constables  were  immediately 
dispatched  to  secure  the  parties  namea. 
In  the  meanwhile,  the  body  was  re- 
moved to  the  vestry,  to  await  the  issue 
of  an  inquest ;  ana  the  magistrate  re- 
turned with  me  to  the  vicarage,  where 
we  spent  the  time  in  no  very  enviable 
state  of  feeling,  till 'the  officers  with 
their  prisoners  should  arrive. 
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'^  Nearly  two  hour^  elapsed  before  the 
latter  event  occurred.  They  came, 
however,  at  last,  bringing  with  them 
the  three  brothers  and  their  compa- 
nion ;  nor  could  the  most  careless 
spectator  fail  to  observe  the  striking 
contrast  which  the  appearance  and 
manner  of  these  unhappy  persons  pre- 
sented. 

In  the  demeanour  of  the  first  were 
exhibited  hardly  any  symptoms  of 
alarm,  certainly  none  of  confusion  or 
dismay*  An  occasional  flush  would, 
indeea,  pass  over  their  countenances 
^  as  the  examination  proceeded ;  but 
wkh  this  exception,  theirs  was  the 
expression  of  men  either  absolutely 
innocent,  or  to  a  terrible  d^ee  cal- 
lous and  hardened.  Not  such  was  the 
expression  of  Brockman's  face.  Mi- 
sery, the  deepest  and  the  darkest,  was 
pictured  there.  He  was  deadly  pale, 
nis  eye  was  wild  and  blood-shot,  and 
either  rested  steadily  upon  the  floor, 
or  wandered  in  seeming  unconscious- 
ness round  the  room*  Nor  was  the 
difference  in  their  dress  less  remark- 
able. The  brothers  had  been  arrested 
in  bed.  They  rose,  coolly  and  calmly 
pat  on  clean  apparel,  and  acted  in 
every  way  as  if  they  were  utterly  ig- 
norant of  all  cause  for  their  arrest. 
Brockman  had  been  taken  upon  the 
beach.  He  wore  the  same  garments 
which  he  must  have  worn  on  the  pre- 
ceding night,  and  they,  as  well  as  his 
hands,  were  red  with  blood.  When 
die  officers  overtook  him,  he  was  pa- 
cing backwards  and  forwards,  more 
like  one  who  meditates  self-destruc- 
tion than  escape,  and  he  now  stood  be- 
fore us  as  manifestly  stamped  with 
the  crime  of  which  he  was  accused,  as 
external  appearances  could  stamp  him. 
Even  I  coudd  not  but  acknowledge  to 
myself,  that  he  must  be  the  mur- 
derer. 

The  magistrate  having  seated  him- 
Bdf  in  due  form  beside  tne  table,  pro- 
ceeded to  take  the  depositions  of  such 
as  appeared  in  any  respect  acouainted 
with  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
For  my  own  part,  I  tould  only  repeat 
what  I  had  previously  commutiicated, 
avowing,  at  the  same  time,  my  igno- 
rance of  the  persons  of  those  concern- 
ed ;  and  the  next  individual  examined 
brought  not  the  matter  greatly  more 
home  to  the  prisoners.  This  witness 
proved  to  be  the  companion  of  the 
murdered  man.  He  deposed  to  the 
receipt  of  an  anonymous  communica- 
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tion,  in  consequence  of  which  h^  and 
his  companion  had  acted,  and  descri- 
bed minutely  the  fact  Of  their  ambush, 
and  consequent  seizure.  The  goods 
seized  were,  however,  too  bulky  to  be 
removed  without  further  assistance, 
when  it  became  necessary  for  one  to 
go  in  search  of  such  assistance,  whilst 
the  other  kept  guard  over  the  prize ; 
and  the  former '  duty  falling  to  his 
share,  he  left  the  deceased  to  dischai^e 
the  latter.  The  only  thing  which  at 
all  bore  upon  the  charge,  was  his  as- 
sertion,that,  being  on  his  way  to  Folke^ 
stone,  he  met,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  hill^  a  man  whom  he  recognised 
as  the  elder  Petley,  but  who  merely 
wished  him  good  night,  and  passed 
on. 

Witness  farther  deposed,  that 
He  might  have  been  absent  froni 
his  companion  about  an  hour,  for  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Folkestone  being 
asleep,  he  found  it  difficult  to  procure 
the  necessary  aid.  Having  procured 
it,  however,  tie  hastened  back,  and  dis- 
covered, to  his  dismay,  that  neither  hia 
brother  officer  nor  the  snuggled  goods 
were  in  the  place  where  he  had  left 
them.  He  then  went,  on  to  state, 
that,  alarmed  at  so  unexpected  an 
occurrence,  he  and  his  party  began  to 
inspect  the  ground  for  marks  of 
violence,  whicu  it  prognosticateil.  In 
this  search  a  pistol  was  found,  which 
appeared  to  have  been  lately  dischar- 
ged, and  which,  on  examination,  he 
could  not  recognise  as  having  l)elong- 
ed  to  his  companion.  Next,  a  quantity^ 
of  blood  was  discovered,  as  well  as  the 
trace  as  if  a  body  had  been  dragged  along 
the  grass  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff.  Being 
now  fully  satisfied  that  a  deed  of  vio- 
lence had  been  committed,  they  agreed 
to  give  information  to  the  nearest 
magistrate,  and  accordingly  proceeded 
to  the  house  of  his  worship,  who 
promptly  rendered  them  all  the  assist- 
ance in  his  power,  and  to  whom  the 
rest  of  the  proceedings  were  known. 

The  testimony  of  the  last  witness 
being  taken  down,  and  signed,  it 
was  fully  corroborated  by  the  evidence 
of  certain  persons  who  accompanied 
him  from  Folkestone  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  captured  goods.  No  more, 
therefore,  was  necessary  to.make  out  a 
case  against  the  prisoners,  than  to  iden- 
tify the  weapons  found  upon  the  spot 
as  their  property.  With  respect  to 
the  knife,  no  proof  could  be  more 
distinct.   Many  persons  swore  to  their 
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having  observed  it  in.  the  possession  of 
Brockman,  and  the  letters  engraved 
upon  the  haft  rendered  their  assertions 
additionally  credible ;  but  of  the  con- 
nexion of  the  pistol  with  the  three 
brothersi  the  proof  was  not,  perhaps^ 
80  decisive.  The  four  prisoners  were^ 
however,  known  to  be  on  an  intimate 
footing ;  they  had  been  seen  together 
on  the  night  previous  to  the  murder, 
when  they  set  sail  for  the  coast  of 
France,  with  the  avowed  intention  of 
bringing  over  a  cargo  of  contraband 
articles,  and  no  one  could  testify  to 
the  time  of  their  return.  Such  was  the 
chain  of  evidence  against  them,  and 
upon  it  the  magistrate  conceived  that 
he  was  bound  to  detain  them. 

There  remained  yet  one  source  of 
information,  of  which  no  use  had  been 
made — namely,  the  anonymous  bet- 
ter. His  worship  having  ascertained 
that  the  officer  was  in  possession  .of 
that  letter,  desired  that  it  might  be 
given  up  to  him,  as  a  probable  means 
of  throwing  additional  light  on  the 
mysterious  afikir.  This  was  done,  and 
on  his  handing  it  to  me,  under  the  idea 
that  I  perhaps  might  know  something 
of  the  characters,  I  discovered  at  the 
first  glance  a  perfect  confirmation  of 
all  my  fears.  The  hand- writing  was 
that  of  Mrs  Brockman,  and  the  billet 
itself  ran  thus — "  One  who  is  anxious 
to  save  an  infatuated  youth  from  ruin,, 
begs  to  inform  the  Commissioners,  that 
about  midnight  on  the  fifteenth  of  this 
month,  a  boat  will  land  below  Folke- 
stone, loaded  with  silks  and  lace.  It  is 
surmised  that  the  boat's  crew  consists 
of  four  persons,  and  that  the  goods 
will  be  conveyed  across  the  hill  to  the 
house  of  Jolm  Petley." 

My  very  breath  forsook  me  when  I 
had  finished  the  perusal  of  this  note, 
and  I  looked  at  Brockman  with  even 
more  of  deep  commiseration  than  I 
had  previously  experienced.  His  guilt 
I  dared  not  excuse;  but  he  seemed 
at  the  moment  like  Hercules  in  the 
Trachiniffi  of  Sophocles,  about  to  pe- 
rish by  the  well-intended  stratagem 
of  her  who  loved  him  above  all  crea- 
ted beings.  Whether  he  entertain- 
ed any  suspicion  of  the  fact,  I  know 
not,  for  he  paid  no  regard  whatever  to 
passing  events.  Not  even  when,  like 
the  rest,  he  was  called  upon  to  deny 
or  confess  his  crime,  did  no  utter  one 
word ;  for  whilst  they  were  protesting 
their  innocence,  he  stood  speediless. 
,A  clear  case  was  accordingly  adjudged 


to  be  made  out  against  him,. 
case  little  less  clear  against  iiis 
panions,  for  whose  committal  a  iiQa^ 
rant  was  made  oat,  and  they  were  d^ 
livered  over  to  the  constables  to  be  re- 
moved to  prison. 

The  magistrate  had  just  signed  the 
deed,  when  the  door  burst  open,  and  the 
unfortunate  mother  of  Brockman  rush- 
ed  into  the  parlour.  Her  scream  was  so 
shrill  and  so  appalling,  that  one  who 
stood  at  the  far-end  of  the  glen  might 
have  heard  it.  "  O  what  have  I  done," 
cried  she,  *'  and  what  have  you  done, 
my  unfortunate  boy  ?  Whv  stand  you 
here,  my  son,  and  what  blood  is  Uuit 
upon  your  face  ?— He  is  innocent, 
sir,"  continued  she  wildly,  turning 
to  the  magistrate,  '^  quite  innocent. 
He  commit  murder !  he  whom  I  rear- 
ed so  gently,  and  who  was  ever  so 

gentle  to  me,  ever,  ever  till O,  but 

we  will  not  refer  to  that.    It  is  done 

now — it  is  all  over — the  connexion  is 

broken  off,  and  he  will  go  back  to  be 

again  the    comfort  of  nis  widowed 

mother. — Will  you  not,  William,  will 

you  not  return  with  me,  my  boy? 

.  Come,  come,"  cried  she,  running  up 

to  him,  and  seizing  him  by  the  hand. 

Brockman  groaned  audibly.  It  was 

the  first  sound  which  he  had  uttered 

since  he  was  brought  into  the  house, 

and  it  came  from  the  very  bottom  of 

his  heart.    *'  I  cannot  go  with  you 

now,  my  mother,"  said  he ;  **  I  must 

go  elsewhere — to  prison,  and  then  to 

death."    "  To  prison,  and  to  death !" 

shrieked  she ;  '*  to  prison,  say  you,  to 

prison,  and  to  death  too ! — you?  No, 

no,  it  cannot  be.     It  was  not  for  that 

I  did  it ;  it  was  not  against  you  that  I 

informed ;  it  was  against  them ;  these 

bloody,  heartless,  godless  monsters — 

these,  who  have  betrayed  you.    O  may 

a  mother's  curse  blight  and  wither 

.  them !"    "  Hush,  husn,  my  mother," 

replied  the  criminal ;  "  curse  no  one, 

or  if  you  curse  at  all,  curse  me. — ^Now 

I  am  ready,"  added  he,  turning  to  the 

constable. 

Both  the  magistrate  and  myself  were 
too  much  afiected  by  this  scene  to  be 
able  to  interrupt  it,  nor  was  it  without  ^ 
evident  emotion  that  the  very  consta- 
ble proceeded  to  put  on  the  handcuffs. 
In  effecting  this,  it  was  seen,  for  the 
first  time,  that  Brockman's  right  hand 
was  severely  wounded.  A  deep  gash,  or 
stab,  was  upon  its  pahn,  firan  which 
blooid  still  oontinuea  to  flow.  *'  How 
eame  that  wound  there?" asked  I,  full 
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jot  hope  that  the  yonng  mah's  answer  they  will  murder  my  hof,  and  hit 
tnlght  give  a  favourable  turn  to  his  blood  will  he  upon  my  head !  Mr 
case.  But  he  answered  not.  He  held  Williams^  will  you  not  save  him  ?  He 
«ip  his  wrists  for  the  manades^  a^  if  is  innocent — ^innoc^t  as  the  child  tin- 
no  such  question  had  been  put>  and  bom — O  God^  f  am  forsaken^  thou 


aeemed  to  surrender  himsdf  wholly 
to  despair.  It  was  not  so  with  his 
companions.  They  protested  vehe- 
men^y  that  no  case  had  been  made 
out  against  them^  and  that  they  were 
sacrificed  to  the  prejudices  of  their 
neighbours ;  but  the  magistrate  con- 
tinuing of  a  different  persuasion^  they 
too  were  compelled  to  submit. 

"  You  shall  not  remove  hirt !"  cried 
the  unhappy  mother^  wildly  rushing 
between  the  party  and  the  door. 
^*  Friends^  neighbours^  0  help^  help ! 


hast  forsaken  the  widow  in  her  afflic* 
tionsi— O  save  him,  save  him !"  Though 
^cceedingly  reluctant  to  use  Tiolence 
towards  one  whom  all  sincerely  pitied^ 
the  officers  were  at  length  obliged  to 
remove  her  forcibly  from  her  position. 
In  vain  she  struggled  and  shrieked  to 
be  set  free.  The  procession  moved  on, 
and  the  unhappy  parent,  overcome  by 
the  violence  of  ner  emotions,  ceased 
for  a  time  to  be  conscious  of  .h^ 
misery. 


Chapter  VIII. 


As  may  readily  be  imagined,  the 
«vehts  recorded  in  the  last  chapter 
created  a  powerRil  sensation  among 
all  classes  of  people  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Little  else,  indeed,  was  talked 
of  for  several  days  after  the  arrest  of 
the  prisoners ;  and  all  united  in  sen- 
timents of  commiseration,  as  well  for 
Brockman,  who  was  universally  es- 
teemed to  have  fallen  a  victim  to  the 
wiles  of  his  associates,  as  for  his  ill- 
fated  mother.  Nor  was  the  latter  less 
deserving  of  pity  than  the  former. 
Her  grief  knew  no  bounds ;  and  the 
reflection,  that  all  had  been  brought 
about,  in  a  great  measure,  through 
her  own  rashness,  infused  a  degree  of 
bitterness  into  her  sorrow,  not  neces- 
sarily an  ingredient  there. 

Tne  crime  having  been  committed 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cinque 
Ports,  no  choice  was  left  to  the  ma- 
gistrate, except  to  forward  the  guil- 
ty associates  to  Maidstone.  Thither 
tney  were  accordingly  sent,  to  await 
the  arrival  of  the  Circuit- court ;  and 
thither,  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  Mrs ' 
Brockman,  I  repaired  shortly  after, 
with  the  design  of  ofi^ing  such  con- 
solation to  her  son  as  he  might  be 
capaUe  of  receiving,  and  inquiring,  at 
a  moment  of  calmness,  into  the  real 
state  of  the  case.  For  though  appear- 
ances were  so  strongly  against  him, 
a  belief  was  everywhere  prevalent,  that 
of  the  more  heinous  crime  he  must  he- 
innocent  ;  at  all  events,  as  itwas  pret- 
ty dear  that  one  of  the  parties  would 
tie  admitted  to  give  evidence,  in  order 


fully  to  convict  the  rest,  something,  at 
least,  would  be  gained,  could  he  be 
prevailed  upon  to  stand  forward  in 
that  capacity. 

With  these  plans  in  my  head,  I  pro-- 
cseeded  at  the  hour  of  four  one  morn- 
ing to  take  my  place  in  the  stage.  It 
was  still  quite  dark,-  consequently  I 
could  make  nothing  farther  of  my  fel- 
low-passengers, exeept  to  discover,  by 
means  of  the  sense  of  touch,  that  they 
were  three  in  number.  A  female  sat 
next  me,  and  two  men  opposite.  For 
the  first  five  or  ten  minutes,  no  one 
spoke  a  word ;  but  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  a  dialogue  began  between  the 
two  men,  in  which  I  could  not  but 
take  a  very  lively  interest.  It  struck 
me,  at  the  time,  as  having  reference  to 
the  business  on  which  I  was  engaged, 
and  I  found  afterwards  that  my  sur- 
mises had  not  been  ill-founded. 

''  We  must  not  lose  heart,"  said  he 
whose  knees  rubbed  against  mine; 
'*  ail  will  yet  be  well.  It  is  a  bad  bu- 
siness, no  doubt,  but  where  is  the  use 
of  being  dovm-hearted  ?" 

'*  It  all  comes  of  your  infernal  stu- 
pidity," was  the  reply.  **  You  knew 
what  was  going  to  happen,  and  you 
might  have  hindered  it.  What  had 
you  to  do  sending  such  fellovirs  about 
it,  and  sending  them,  too,  so  d — d 
exact  to  their  time?  Were  the  boys 
but  out  of  the  scrape,  I  should  be  right 
glad  the  fool  got  paid  ofi^for  his  med- 

111*         ■  »»  V  *■ 

dling. 

"  Nay,"  rejoined  the  speaker,  **  it 
was  no  fault  of  mine.    I  had  not  the 
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choice  of  the  meiv  nor  the  directiou  of 
their  movements.  It  was  rather  the 
fault  of  that  hot-headed  fellow^  Ned 
r-4ie  is  so  confounded  ready  with  his 
hands." 

**  Well,  well — we  need  not  quarrel 
about  it ;  the  thing  is  to  get  them  off 
if  we  can. — We  may  depend  upon  you, 
I  suppose  ?" 

"  Certainly,  provided  we  succeed  in 
muzzling  the  young  one." 

"  Never  fear  for  that ;  leave  that 
to  us." 

The  conversation  ended  here,  and 
was  not  resumed ;  for  one  of  the  speak- 
ers happening  to  put  a  question  to  me, 
which  I  answered,  the  tone  of  my 
voice  appeared  to  produce  a  strong  ef- 
fect upon  the  whole  party.  A  private 
signal  passed  between  them ;  and  the 
female,  as  well  as  the  more  remote  of 
the  two  men,  wrapped  themselves  close- 
ly up,  and  were  silent.  When  day  dawn- 
ed, therefore,  I  could  not  discover  a 
feature  of  their  faces;  and  those  of 
the  third  person,  though  not  so  well 
concealed,  were  not  sufficiently  fami- 
liar to  be  recognized. 

We  reached  Maidstone  in  such  time 
as  to  allow  my  paying  a  short  visit  to 
my  parishioner  that  day.  I  found  him, 
as  I  nad  expected  to  find  him,  utterly 
and  fearfully  dejected.  For  his  life,  he 

Protested  that  he  had  no  regard ;  but 
is  character  was  gone  for  ever,  and 
the  distress  of  his  poor  mother  affected 
him  not  less  than  any  part  of  his  mis- 
fortunes. At  first,  indeed,  his  manner 
was  that  of  a  man  thoroughly  reckless. 
He  would  hardly  enter  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  murder  at  all ;  and  he  po- 
idtively  refused  to  come  forward,  should 
such  a  measure  be  proposed,  as  a  wit- 
ness against  his  associates..  "  No,  sir," 
said  he, '  *'  my  name  is  black  enough 
already,  but  never  shall  it  be  said  that 
those  who  were  my  companions,  suf- 
fered through  my  treachery."  Of 
course,  I  did  my  best  to  overcome  this 
absurd  resolution,  but  my  efforts  were 
fruitless,  and  the  hour  of  locking  up 
being  at  hand,  I  was  compelled  to  de- 
sist. 

In  returning  along  the  passage,  I 
was  startled  by  the  appearance  of  old 
Petley  and  his  daughter,  as  they  issued 
from  one  of  the  cells.  The  whole  truth 
jiow  flashed  upon  me.  The  voice 
which  had  sounded  so  familiar  in  miy 
ears  during  the  progress  of  my  journey 
hither,  was  thai  of  the  smuggler,  and 
the  caution  with  which  my  fellow- 


travdlen  had  ecmeealed  thdr  tetam^ 
was  explained.  Not  thai  there  eidier 
was  or  could  be  the  slightest  imfv^ 
priety  in  their  usii^  every  fair  uid 
legitimate  means  for  the  delivenmce 
of  their  own  relatives  from  trouble; 
but  I  knew  them  too  well  not  to  be 
aware,  that  they  would  not  confine 
themselves  to  fair  means ;  and  I  had 
seen  too  many  proofs  of  the  girl's  atn 
solute  control  over  Brockman,  not  to 
apprehend,  that  it  might  be  so  maniiv 
ged  as  to  cause  his  destruction.  I  acv 
cordingly  returned  to  my  inn,  nuNre 
than  ever  alarmed  for  the  fate  of  the 
young  man. 

Nor  were  my  fears  groundless.  I 
visited  him  again  on  the  day  foUowing, 
only  to  find  him  more  than  ever  fixed 
in  his  unwise  determination.  The 
syren  had  cast  her  spell  over  him ;  and 
a  resolution,  grounded  upon  false  no- 
tions of  honour,  received  ten-fold 
strength  from  her  persuasive '  hlaOfp* 
dishments.  *'  All  will  he  well,"  said- 
he.  *'  They  cannot,  and  I  will  not  dis* 
close  anything ;  and  without  some  de- 
claration on  our  parts,  what  evidence 
is  against'  us  ?  And  should  the  con- 
trary happen,  my  mind  is  firmly  made 
up ;  I  will  never  become  an  informer-" 
It  was  vain  to  reason  farther  with  one 
so  completely  infatuated,  so  I  quitted 
the  place  with  a  heavy  heart. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  he  con- 
ducted himself  during  the  fortnight 
which  intervened,  between  my  last 
visit  and  the  arrival  of  the  judges,  I 
know  nothing.  His  mother,  I  learn- 
ed, who  spent  the  interval  in  a  lodr 
ging  at  Maidstone,  failed,  as  I  had 
failed,  in  inducing  him  to  save. his 
life  by  speaking  what  he  knew ;  and 
the  official  ofier  made  by  the  Sheriff 
was  rejected.  Not  even  when  assured, 
that  one  of  the  brothers  stood  ready  to 
accept  the  mercy  which  he  despised, 
could  he  be  persuaded  to  alter  his 
mind ;  and  hence,  when  I  returned^ 
as  I  was  obliged  to  return,  to  give  tes- 
timony on  his  trial,  his  prospects  were 
not  in  the  most  remote  degree  amelir 
orated.  On  the  contrary,  though 
much  of  the  fierce  apd  desperate  cha« 
racter  which  marked  his  former  de- 
meanour bad  departed,  yet  on  the  single 
point  of  becoming  King's  evidence,^ he 
was  still  as  resolute  as  before,  praying 
'^  that  Heaven  would  abandon  him  in 
his  hour  of  greatest  need,  whenever 
he  abandon^  ihM  .determination.^" 
This  was  readily  accounted  for.     Not 
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«  day  passed  by  without  hid  recdving 
,a  Tifiit  from  Harriet,  and  not  an  in- 
terview  occurred,  during  which  he  was 
not  reminded  of  his  promise,  and  urged 
to  keep  it. 

At  length  the  period  of  the  assizes 
-came  round ;  and  the  Judges  having 
gone  in  procession  to  hear  divine,  sef- 
vice,  opened  the  Court  in  proper  form 
for  the  conduct  of  public  business.— 
The  first  day^as  usually  happens,  was 
spent  chiefly  in  the  arrangement  of 
preliminary  matters ;  the  juries  were 
called  together,  the  charge  delivered, 
^nd  bills  of  indictment  brought  for- 
ward. On  the  second  day,  the  cause 
of  the  smuprglers  came  on.  It  is  pro- 
hahly  needless  to  observe,  that  a  trial 
for  murder,  under  any  circumstances, 
never  fails  to  excite  a  great  degree  of 
attention ;  but  in  the  case  to  be  tried 
to-day,  there  were  features  of  more 
than  ordinary  atrocity,  and  the  inte- 
.  rest  taken  in  it  by  the  public  was  fully 
evinced  by  the  multitudes  which  sur- 
rounded the  Court-house  from  an  early 
hour  in  the  morning.  No  sooner  were 
the  doors  opened,  than  every  bench 
.and  corner  was  crowded  to  suffocation, 
whilst  all  who  filled  them  bore  upon 
their  countenances  an  expression  of 
the  deepest  and  most  painful  anxiety. 
.  For  a  rumour  of  Will's  behaviour  had, 
by  some  means  or  other,  got  abroad, 
and  hence  all  descriptions  of  people 
appeared  to  interest  their  feelings  in 
his  behalf;  indeed,  there  were  not 
wanting  several  respectable  persons, 
who  volunteered  such  advice  and  as- 
sistance as  they  had  it  in  their  power 
to  offer.  At  the  suggestion  of  one  of 
these,  Mrs  Brockman  had  taken  care, 
in  addition  to  the  lawyers  employed 
for  the  prisoners  generally,  to  engage 
a  counsel  expressly  for  her  son,  whose 
reputation  stood  high,  and  who  cer- 
tainly merited,  in  the  present  instance, 
all  tne  praise  which  could  be  heaped 
upon  him. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs,  when, 
in  obedience  to  a  message  from  the 
Court,  I  entered  the  hall,  and  took  my 
place  among  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar. 
For  the  first  minute  or  two  after  I  was 
seated,  my  brain  swam  round,  and  my 
eyes  danced  in  their  sockets,  so  that  I 
could  distinguish  nothing  with  accu- 
racy. A  dense  mass  of  objects  floated 
before  me, — and  a  hum,  hke  that  of 
bees  on  a  summer's  evening,  rung  in 
my  ears ;  but  I  saw  no  separate  man, 
nor  heard  any  separate  or  articulate 


sound.  By  and  by^  however,  my  self* 
command  returned,  and  I  looked  to- 
wards the  dock, — it  was  a  terrible  vi- 
sion. There  stood  the  widow 'a  son, 
hand-cuffed,  and  bound ^ith  chains, 
between  two  of  his  ferodous  comrades. 
Apart  from  the  rest  stood  the  third, 
not  chained,  however,  like  them ;  but, 
as  it  seemed,  ready  to  step  from  the 
dock  to  the  witness-box.  I  closed  my 
e^es  involuntarily,  and,  I  fear,  cursed 
him  in  my  heart. 

And  now,  silence  being  proclaimed, 
the  murmur  of  conversation  ceased,  and 
you  might  have  heard  a  pin  drop  to  the 
ground,  whilst  the  proper  officer  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  indictment.  It  accu- 
sed Zachariah  Petley,  Thomas  Petley, 
Edward  Petley,  and  William  Brodc- 
man,  of  having,  during  the  night  of  the 
15th  of  August  last  past,  at  a  certain 
place  within  the  parish  of  St  Alphage, 
m  the  county  of  Kent,  feloniously,  and 
wHh  malice  prepense,  killed  and  slain  * 
Robert  Sharp,  an  officer  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's customs,  when  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duty.  A  second  count 
charged  the  prisoners  with  an  attempt 
to  defraud  the  revenue  by  running 
and  importing  contraband  goods.  All 
against  the  peace  of  his  Majesty  the 
king.  "  Zachariah  Petley,"  (Conti- 
nued the  officer,  "  are  you  guilty,  or 
not  guilty .?"— "  Not  guilty,  my  lord." 
— "  Thomas  Petley,  are  you  guilty, 
or  not  guUty  .?"—*'  Not  guilty."— 
*'  Edward  Petley,  are  you  guilty  .?"— 
"  Not  guilty,  my  lord."—"  WilHam 
Brockman,  are  you  guilty,  or  not  guil- 
ty ?" — "  Guilty  of  the  second  count, 
but  not  guilty  of  the  first." 

"  Not  guilty  of  the  first,"  shrieked 
a  female  voice  from  one  of  the  galle- 
ries. "  Not  guilty  of  murder ;  hear 
ye  that,  my  lordi  My  boy  is  not  guil- 
ty,— oh  let  him  go,  let  him  go !" 

Not  a  sound  was  in  the  court,  save 
the  voice  of  the  speaker ;  and  so  per- 
fectly electrified  were  all  present  by 
the  tone  in  which  these  words  w^e 
uttered,  that  no  one  sought  to  inter- 
rupt her.  I  looked  up  towards  the 
place  from  whence  the  shriek  cayie, 
and  there  stood  the  miserable  widow 
in  the  very  front  of  the  gallery,  with 
hands  clasped,  and  arms  uplifted,  sta- 
ring upon  the  spot  occupied  by  her 
son.  Her  dress  was  all  disordered; 
her  cap,  pushed  partly  off  her  head, 
permitted  her  hair,  now  slightly  tinged 
with  grey,  to  hang  wild  about  her 
shoulders;   and  her  laige  dark  eyes 
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were  motioiiless^  ^s  if  they  had  Xio 
power  to  move^  and  all  earthly  ob- 
jects^ except  one,  were  shut  out  from 
them.  Tne  Judge  had,  however,  hy 
this  time  recovered  from  his  surprise. 
*'  My  good  woman,"  «ai(l  he,  **  you 
must  keep  silence ;  and  I  advise  you 
to  withdraw." 

"  I  will,— I  will,"  cried  she ;  ''  hut 
iiear  ye  not  his  declaration  ?  And  I 
will  swear  to  its  truth,  and  so  will  Mr 
WilHams." 

'^  This  must  not  be,"  rejoined  the 
.Judge.  ^'  Constables,  do  your  duty, 
and  keep  order  in  the  Court."  But 
-even  the  constables  were  tender  to  her. 
They  only  besought  her  to  be  quiet; 
.she  sat  down,  and  the  business  pro- 
-ceeded. 

"  By  the  lenity  of  the  Court,  and  at 
thd  request  of  the  Board  of  Excise," 
said  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution, 
""  Thomas  Petley  is  permitted  to  give 
evidence  in  this  case.  We  therefore 
withdraw  our  plea  against  him."  The 
Judge  hereupon  charged  the  jury ;  and 
a  verdict  of  not  guilty  on  both  counts 
being  returned,  the  approver  quitted 
ihe  dock. 

It  were  needless  to  go  minutely 
through  the  several  parts  of  the  trial, 
and  to  repeat  my  own  evidence,  or 
that  of  the  rest,  who  knew  no  more 
to-day  than  they  had  known  when 
.  the  prisoners  were  first  committed. 
The  counsel  for  the  defence  did  what 
men  could  do  to  puzzle  and  confound 
U8.  He  whom  we  had  retained  for 
Brockman,  in  particular,  exercised  a 
degree  of  ingenuity  which  perfectly 
astonished  me;  and  he  put  several 
questions  to  myself  with  tne  design  of 
eliciting  from  my  replies  that  Brock- 
man,  at  all  events,  could  not  be  im- 
plicated in  the  more  serious  offence. 
"  I  think  you  mentioned,  sir,"  said 
he,  "  that,  after  the  shots  were  fired, 
and  the '  shriek  uttered,  you  saw  only 
two  men  beside  the  body,  whilst  one 
was  descending  the  hill  towards  the 
group-— Was  he  who  was  descending 
a  tall  man,  or  a  little  man  ?" — "  As 
far  as  I  could  judge,  a  tall  man." 

**  Now,  look  at  the  three  prisoners 
at  the  bar,  and  at  the  witness  who  has 
lately  quitted  it,  and  tell  me  which  of 
them  comes  nearest  in  height  to  the 
recollection  you  have  of  that  man." 

I  looked  round.  Brockman  was  full 
two  inches  taller  than  any  of  them ; 
yet  I  dared  not  swear  that  it  was  he. 
I  hesitated  for  a  moment.  ''  We  do  not 


wish  you  to  lay  wbidi  of  theae  pei^ 
sons  was  really  the  man ;  for  as  jtX, 
we  take  it  for  granted  that  he  is  not 
present;  but,  supposing  these  to  be 
the  people  implicated,  which  should 
you  imagine  to  have  been  that  man  ?" 

To  the  question  thus  put,  an  objec- 
tion was  raised  by  the  counsel  on  the 
opposite  side ;  but  the  objection  was 
overruled.  *'  As  you  now  address  me," 
answered  I,  '^  1  s^iould  say  that  WU- 
liam  Brockman's  height  corresponds 
most  nearly  with  that  of  the  person 
alluded  to. ' 

''  God  bless  you,  sir !"  again  ex- 
claimed the  unhappy  mother ;  but  she 
was  immediately  silenced. 

The  rest  of  the  evidence  being  now 
disposed  of,  Thomas  Petley  mounted 
the  witness-box,  and  wits  solemnly 
sworn.  He  promised  to  speak  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth,  and  prayed  God  to  hdp 
him,  as  he  kept  that  promise ;  he  gave 
a  minute  and  circumstantial  detail,  of 
which  the  following  may  be  taken  as 
an  accurate  abbreviation. 

He  admitted  that  they  were  all  four 
engaged  in  a  smuggling  expedition. 
He  related  the  circumstance  of  the 
seizure  as  it  had  been  described  by 
the  exciseman  and  myself ;  and  of  the 
flight  of  those  who  carried  the  goods. 
These  were,  his  brother  Edward, 
William  Brockman,  and  himself.  ''As 
to  Zachariah,"  said  he,  "  we  left  him 
in  charge  of  the  boat,  and  he  never 
joined  us  till  all  was  over."  When 
the  witness  uttered  this,  Brockman 
turned  round  in  the  dock,  and  stared 
him  full  in  the  face.  A  sort  of  flush 
passed  over  his  cheeks,  but  he  was  no 
ways  farther  embarrassed,  and  went 
on.  ''  Though  we  fled  at  first  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  we  all  three  met  in  a 
hollow  about  a  stone's  throw  to  the 
right,  and  here  entered  into  a  consul- 
tation as  to  what  was  to  be  done. 
Done,  cried  Brockman,  who  had  drank 
rather  too  freely,  what  should  be  done? 
You  have  pistols,  I  have  a  knife ;  there 
are  three  to  two ;— let  us  recover  the 
goods.  To  this  we  objected ;  but  he 
snatched  a  pistol  from  my  belt,  and 
swore  if  we  feared  to  join  him  he 
would  go  alone.  He  set  on  according-' 
ly ;  we  followed,  with  the  sole  view 
of  preventing  faUd  oonsequenceil ;  but 
before  we  could  overtake  him  he  and 
the  deceased  had  exchanged  shots. 
The  deceased  was  wounded,  and  Bed ; 
but  Brockman  pursued  him,  seised 
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him  like  a  tiger,  threw  him,  and  just 
as  we  reached  him,  liad  succeeded  in 
cutting  his  throat.  I  wrested  the  knife 
from  nis  grasp^  and  in  the  struggle 
wounded  him.  We  were  all  ahout 
the  hody»  uncertain  how  to  dispose  of 
it,  when  my  brother  arrived.  He 
mentioned  having  met  the  other  ex- 
ciseman, and  assured  us  all  Folkstone 
would  be  a-foot  directly ;  so  we  cast 
the  body  from  the  diff,  and  then  we 
thought  of  escaping.  But  it  seemed 
better  to  hide  it  first.  We  accordingly 
descended  the  glen;  and  buried  it 
under  the  stones  where  it  was  found." 

Whilst  this  person's  evidence  was 
delivered,  men  seemed  to  hold  their 
very  breath  with  anxiety ;  now  that 
it  came  to  a  close,  a  long  sob  or  sigh 
ran  through  the  court.  A  fearful 
stillness  followed  it,  and  every  eye 
was  turned  upon  Brockman.  The  un- 
fortunate youth,  up  to  this  moment, 
had  hung  down  his  head,  as  if  in 
shame;  he  now  raised  it  proudly, 
and  looked  calmly  and  resolutely 
round.  '^  My  Lord,"  said  he  slowly, 
and  with  great  firmness>  ''  the  last 
witness  has  uttered  a  tissue  of  lies.  I 
have  sworn  not  to  betray  the  guilty, 
but  I  am  not  he." 

.  "  Prisoner,  you  must  be  silent," 
replied  the  Judge ;  "  you  are  in  the 
hands  of  counsel." 

The  cross-examination  which  the 
approver  endured,  was  indeed  enough 
to  cause  an  ordinary  person,  even  when 
speaking  the  truth,  to  fall  into  a  thou- 
sand contradictions.  He  was  asked 
how  the  knife  came  into  the  grave ; 
hilt  he  could  not  tell ;  he  was  ques- 
tioned as  to  the  reason  why  Brock- 
man,  if  so  desperate  a  character,  wore 
no  pistols  of  his  own  ?  For  that  he 
could  not  account ;  but  in  the  main 
points  of  his  story  no  contrariety  ap« 
peared;  and  though  required  to  tell 
it  again  and  again,  he  invariably  told 
it  in  the  same  words.  It  was  well  got 
up ;  no  doubt  it  had  been  well  pre- 
pared before-hand.  Our  counsel  at 
length  sat  down  in  despair,  leaving  the 
case  to  the  jury. 

And  now  tne  Judge  summed  up. 
He  went  over  the  chief  heads  of  evi- 
dence with  the  strictest  impartiality, 
charging  the  jury  as  that  evidence  re- 
quire(L  He  entreated  them,  if  they  had 
any  doubts  upon  their  minds,  to  give 
the  prisoners  the  full  benefit  of  these 
doubts ;  "  but  the  testimony  of  the 
last  witness,"  continued  his  Lordship, 
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*'  is  so  clear,  and  so  d^ded,  thati  in 
my  opinion,  you  have  but  one  duty 
to  perform.  It  is  a  painful  one  ;  but 
the  laws  of  God  and  of  your  country 
require  it.  And  now  you  may  with- 
draw to  consider  the  verdict." 

The  jury  did  not  withdraw;  but 
consulted  together  for  perhaps  ten 
minutes,^  in  their  box.  During  that' 
interval,  the  court  was  as  still,  except 
when  its  stillness  was  interrupted  by 
their  whispers,  as  if  life  had  departed 
from  all  within  it.  Once,  and  once 
only,  the  chain  upon  Brockman's  lega 
rattled,  as  he  resumed  his  former  po- 
sition; and  the  sound  went  to  my 
heart  like  that  of  his  death-knell.  I 
looked  at  him.  He  was  pale,  pale  aa 
a  corpse,  but  it  was  not  the  paleness 
of  guilt ;  for  not  a  nerve  shook,  nor 
did  a  muscle  involuntarily  fluiter.  At 
last  the  foreman  addressed  the  Judge, 
and  told  him  that  they  had  made  u^ 
their  minds. 

*^  And  what  is  your  verdict,  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Jury  ?" 

''  That  Zachariah  Petley,  and  Ed* 
ward  Petley  are  not  guilty  on  the  fin^ 
count,  but  guilty  on  the  second  ;  that 
William  Brockman  is  guilt  on  both." 

'^  He  is  not  guilty  I"  again  shrieked 
out  his  mother,  as  she  wildly  rose 
from  her  seat.  "  Oh,  mercy,  mercy, 
my  Lord  Judge !  spare  the  life  of  the 
widow's  son — her  guiltless,  excellent 
son !  Oh,  mercy,  mercy !"  She  could 
utter  no  more.  Her  senses  forsook 
her,  and  she  was  carried  in  that  state 
from  the  court. 

Brockman  heard  the  verdict  unmo- 
ved. He  made  a  forward  spring  when 
his  mother  fainted,  as  if  te  support 
her,  and  seemed  to  curse  tbecnaina 
which  kept  him  back  ;  but  be  recover- 
ed his  self-command  again,  as  soon  as 
she  had  been  borne  out,  and  calmfy 
awaited  his  sentence.  For  myself,  I 
started  up,  and  heedless  of  forms,  im- 
plored tl^  Judge  to  spare  him,  pled- 
ging my  credit  that  he  could  not  be- 
guilty,  and  that  his  bare  assertion* 
was  infinitely  more  to  be  relied  upou 
than  the  oath  of  the  person  on  whose 
testimony  he  had  been  convicted.  The 
Judge,  who  was  a  mild  man,  heard 
me  out,  but  could  not  receive  my  tes- 
timony. "  You  may  employ  these 
arguments,"  said  he,  ''in  a  petition 
to  the  throne,  which  I  shall  certainly 
forward,  if  you  present  it.  But  I  must 
tell  you  plainly,  that  I  see  no  grounda 
on  whidi  any  petition  can  be  got  up ; 
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far  less  cajK  it  be  expeeted  to  avail  in 
saving  the  life  of  a  man  convicted,  as 
the  prisoner  has  been  convicted^  of 
muTaer." 

I  could  do  DO  more,  so  I  sat  down 
in  a  state  of  utter  despondency,  to 
watch  the  conclusion  of  the  scene. 
*'  Zachariah  and  Edward  Petley," 
said  his  Lordship,  addressing  himself 
to  the  dock,  "  you  have  both  been 
convicted  of  violating  the  laws  of  your 
country,  by  defrauding  his  Majesty's 
revenue.  What  makes  the  crime  in 
your  case  more  heinous  is,  that  you  ap« 
pear  to  have  carried  fire-arms  about 
your  persons  when  engaged  in  your 
nefarious  occupation;  and  in  what 
way  those  arms  were  meant  to  be  used, 
is  hardly  to  be  considered  a  question. 
The  immediate  consequence  of  your 
being  armed,  indeed,  nas  been,  that 
the  fife  of  a  fellow-creature  has  been 
sacrificed;  and  though  he  died  not 
immediately  by  your  nands,  you  can 
hardly  be  acquitted  by  your  own  con* 
sciences  of  some  share  in  the  blame 
attaching  to  his  murder.  Taking  all 
these  matters  into  consideration,  the 
sentence  of  the  court  is,  that  you,  Za« 
chariah,  be  transported  beyond  seas  for 
the  term  of  seven  years,  whilst  you, 
Edward,  be  transported  for  the  term  of 
your  natural  life. — ^And  now,  William 
Brockman,"  continued  the  Judge, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  he  put  on  the 
black  cap,  '^  a  more  distressing  task 
awaits  me  with  respect  to  you.  Of 
your  character  previous  to  this  busi- 
ness the  court  knows  nothing,  and 
can  know  nothing  officially;  but  it 
has  been  said  of  you,  that  the  time  is 
not  very  remote  when  you  were  ac- 
counted a  credit  to  yourself  and  to 
your  connexions.  I  would  to  God 
you  had  always  continued  such ;  for 
then  the  painful  duty  would' not  have 
been  imposed  upon  me,  of  passing 
upon  you  the  last  dreadful  sentence 
which  the  law  awards.  In  your  case, 
the  sentence  of  the  Court  is,  that  you 
be  taken  from  the  place  where  you 
stand  to  the  jail,  and  from  thence  to 
the  place  of  execution,  and  that  you 


be  hanged  by  the  neek  till  70a  bt' 
dead,  and  your  body  given  for  difteoa' 
tion ;  and  may  €rod  nave  meroj  on 
your  soul !  I  can  hold  oat  to  76a  no - 
hope  of  mercy  from  man,  and  there-* 
fore  advise  you  to  make  your  pesos 
with  Heaven.    But  as  your  fiienda 
seem  anxious  to  petition  the  throne 
in  your  favour,  I  will  appoint  as  dig* 
tant  a  day  fbr  your  execution  as  is  con* 
sistent  with  propriety.  You  shall  suf** 
fer  on  Wednesday  next." 

Whilst  others  sat  as  if  frozen  with 
horror,  Brockman  alone  seemed  cahn 
and  unruffled.  "  My  Lord,"  said  he,' 
'*  I  thank  you  for  your  good  will,  but 
I  have  no  hope  that  it  will  avail  me. 
Indeed,  I  hardly  desire  it.  My  cha- 
racter is  blasted,  and  I  have  no  wish 
to  survive  it ;  but  I  am  innocent,— in« 
nocent  of  the  crime  laid  to  my  charge. 
I  have  been  led  astray  by  a  mispla^d 
passion,  and  betrayed  by  false  fnends. ' 
The  man  who  did  the  deed  stands 
here,"  laying  his  hand  upon  the 
shoulder  of  Edward  Petley,  who  ab« 
solutely  shrunk  beneath  his  touch. 
"  And  there,"  pointing  to  Thomas, 
*^  is  he  who  aided  him.  This  wound," 
holding  up  his  right  hand,  "  I  recei* 
ved  in  striving  to  protect  the  man, 
whom  one  brotner  had  smitten  down^ 
from  the  fury  of  the  other ;  and  as  to 
the  knife  found  in  the  grave,  it  is  thai 
accounted  for.  We  exchanged  knives 
whilst  at  sea;  and  here  is  that  for 
which  I  bartered  mine.  But  it  matteni 
not,  L  shall  sufier;  and  as  I  hope  to 
be  forgiven  when  I  stand  before  the 
throne  of  my  Maker,  so  do  I  freely 
forgive  my  murderers." 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  e& 
feet  produced  by  this  speech,  and  by 
the  holding  up  of  a  seaman's  knife  in 
the  hand  of  the  prisoner,  bearing  the 
initials  E.  P.  ''  He  is  innocent !"  ex* 
claimed  the  bar,  one  and  all ;  ''  the 
man  is  sacrificed."—''  Silence,  gentie* 
men,  ''  cried  the  Judge ;  "  let  the 
prisoners  be  removed.  They  were 
removed  aocm-dingly,  and  I  ataid  not 
long  behind  them. 
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I  HURRIED  back  to  my  apartment 
at  the  inn  in  a  state  of  mind  litde  re- 
moved from  insanity,  and  paced  back* 
wards  and  forwards  for  a  while^  to* 
tally  unable  to  compose  or  collect  my 
thoughts.  There  was  a  singing  in  my 
ears,  as  if  twenty  tea-kettles  had  been 
boiling  round  me,  and  an  overwhelm- 
ing consciousness  of  some  dreadful 
event  impending,  weighed  like  a  dead 
load  upon  my  spirits.  I  had  seen  and 
heard  fearful  things.  The  widow's 
scream  still  rang  through  the  air,  and 
her  maniac  form,  as  she  called  aloud 
for  mercy,  was  before  nie.  Then  came 
the  stern,  yet  humane  deportment,  of 
the  Judge, — his  deep  and  sonorous 
voice,  as  he  ])rayed  God  to  have  mercy 
on  the  young  man's  soul ;  and  last  of 
all,  the  image  of  Brockman  himself 
crossed  my  mind's  feye,  bringing  back 
with  it  a  perfect  consciousness  of  all 
that  had  occurred,  and  of  the  necessi- 
ty which  existed  for  immediate  and 
momentous  exertion. 

Having  regained  my  self-command, 
I  dispatched  a  messenger  for  Mr  Plead- 
er, in  whose  judgment  I  could  not  but 
feel  the  deepest  confidence,  and  of 
whose  disposition  to  serve  his  client 
no  doubt  could  be  entertained.  He 
obeyed  the  summons  instantly  ;  and 
taking  precisely  the  same  view  of  the 
ease  which  had  been  taken  by  my- 
self, he  beg^n  to  consider  it  in  all  its 
bearings,  with  a  degree  of  dispassion- 
ate acumen,  for  which  I  had  justly 
given  him  credit.  Like  myself,  he  saw 
clearly  that  Brockman  was  the  victim* 
of  a  conspiracy ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had 
l}een  made  acquainted  with  the  parti- 
cular s  of  my  first  journey  to  Maidstone, 
he  decided  at  once  that  there  were 
other  and  more  weighty  parties  to  that 
conspiracy  than  the  family  of  the  Pet- 
leys.  "  Who  is  the  third  passenger  of 
whom  you  speek  }"  asked  he.  "Do 
you  know  him  ?  Can  you  tell  us  where 
to  find  him  ?" 

I  was  on  the  point  of  answering  in 
the  negjCtive,  when,  accidentally  look- 
ing through  the  window,  I  beheld  the 
very  person  in  conversation  with  the 
constable  of  my  own  parish,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  way.  "  There  he 
is,"  cried  I.  "  And  there  he  must  not 
'remain,"  exclaimed  the  lawyer,  put- 
ting on  his  hat,  and  hurrying  down 
stairs.  I  followed  immediately,  and  as 
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good  fortune  would  have  it,  we  reach* 
ed  the  object  of  our  search  before  he 
had  parted  from  his  companion.  '^  One 
word  with  'you,  sir/'  said  I,  address- 
ing, myself  to  him.  *'  With  me,  sir !" 
replied  the  fellow,  reddening ;  **  I 
know  not  what  business  you  can  have 
with  me.  J  am  in  a  hurry,  and  cannot 
wait." — ^'  But  you  must  wait,"  ex- 
claimed the  barrister.  **  There  is  a 
seripus  charge  against  you,  and  from 
this  spot  you  stir  not,  except  in  the 
custody  of  an  ofiicer. — Constable,  do 
your  duty,  and  secure  that  man." 

"  Secure  me !"  replied  the  other ; 
"  let  me  see  the  man  that  will  secure 
me,  without  a  magistrate's  warrant  or 
authority.  That  I  will  not  resist,  but 
till  that  be  produced,  lay  hands  on  me 
at  your  peril."  The  fellow,  as  he  ut* 
tered  these  words,  thrust  his  hand  in- 
to his  bosom,  and  pulled  out  a  pistol. 
The  officer  hung  back,  a  crowd  began 
to  assemble,  and  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
of  Mr  Pleader  and  myself  to  hinder 
it,  he  ipixed  himself  with  the  mob 
and  disappeared.  There  was  nothing 
now  for  it  except  to  obtain  a  regular 
warrant ;  and  as  the  constable  pro* 
fessed  to  be  acquainted  with  his  place 
of  abode,  and  knew  his  name,  we  had 
every  reason  to  hope  that  he  might  yet 
be  secured.  He  was,  it  appeared,  a 
person  of  considerable  consequence  in 
the  custom-house  at  Dover, "  his  name 
was  Joseph  Sly,  and  unless  the  world 
belie  him,"  added  the  officer,  •'  a  great* 
ter  rogue  is  nowhere  to  be  met  with." 

A  warrant  was  soon  pr(K;ured,  on 
my  making  oath  that  I  had  reason  to 
suspect  the  individual  named  in  it,  of 
nefarious  practices  against  the  revenue 
laws.  Armed  with  this,  the  constable 
set  ofij  determined,  as  he  assured  us, 
to  overcome  all  resistance ;  and  I,  by 
way  of  whiling  away  the  time  whica 
might  be  expected  to  elapse  before  he 
should  return,  determined  to  pay  a 
visit,  both  to  Mrs  Brockman  and  her 
son.  The  former  I  found  in  a  state 
of  the  most  pitiable  distress.  Fit  af- 
ter fit  had  come  upon  her  so  fast,  after 
her  removal  out  of  court,  thither  me- 
dical attendant  altogether  despaired  of 
her  recovery ;  and  though  these  had 
happily  ceased,  they  gave  place  only 
to  a  stupor,  such  as  hardly  permitted 
her  to  recognize,  far  less  open  her 
mind  to  any  one.    Under  these  cir- 
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cumstancesi  I  considered  it  altogether 
jneedless  to  protract  my  stay  beside 
her.  From  her  lodgings  I  according- 
ly hastened  to  the  jail^  and  though  it 
wanted  but  half  an  hour  of  the  ordi- 
nary time  of-  locking  up,  the  turnkey, 
aware  how  deeply  I  was  interested  in 
the  fate  of  the  prisoner,  hesitated  not 
to  admit  mc.  I  repaired  to  the  con- 
demned cell.  It  was  on  the  ground 
floor ;  a  narrow  recess,  resembling  a 
vault  in  a  churchyard,  more  than  a 
place  of  confinement  for  a  living  man. 
The  only  light  admitted,  was  through 
the  door — ati'  iron  grating,  over  which 
a  strong  wooden  shutter,  perforated 
to  admit  the  air,  could  be  fastened  as 
soon  as  night  set  in.  There  sat  the 
unfortunate  youth  upon  a  stone-bench 
— the  only  bed  allowed  him.  Yet  he 
was  less  cast  down,  far  less  apparent- 
ly desperate,  than  when  I  found  him 
tne  inhabitant  of  a  less  comfortless 
dungeon,  in  expectation  of  the  day  of 
trial.  He  held  out  his  manacled  hand 
to  me,  and  eagerly  inquired  after  his 
mother.  "  She  is  better,*'  said  I, 
"  and  I  trust  will  do  well.  But  how 
are  you,  Brockman  }  How  have  the 
awful  events  of  the  day  affected  you  ?" 

"  As  they  ought  to  affect  me,  I 
humbly  hope,"  replied  he.  "  I  know 
that  I  have  but  few  days  to  live,  and 
I  am  fully  conscious  that,  though  no 
murderer,  I  shall  deserve  riiy  fate  on 
account  of  my  conduct  to  my  mother. 
For  her,  Mr  Williams,  I  feel  most 
deeply." — Here  his  voice  faltered,  and 
the  tear  struggled  to  escape  from  his 
eye. — "  Oh,  who  will  comfort  her, 
who  will  console  her,  who  will  wipe 
away  from  her  memory  the  shame 
and  agony  of  such  a  death  as  mine ! 
You  will  befriend  her,  sir,  you  will 
be  kind  to  her,  and  give  her  your 
countenance,  I  am  aware ;  but  she 
will  not  survive  it.  Mother  and  son 
will  perish  together,  for  her  heart  is 
too  tender  not  to  break." 

'*  I  would  not  have  you  encourage 
false  hopes,"  replied  I,  forgetting,  in 
the  impulse  of  the  moment,  the  reso- 
lution which  I  had  formed,  not  to 
communicate  aught  to  the  prisoner 
till  something  more  decisive  had  tran- 
spired. "  I  would  not  have  you  en- 
courage false  hopes,  very  far  from  it. 
I  would,  on  the  contrary,  advise  you 
to  prepare  for  the  worst.  But  your 
friends  are  actively  exerting  them- 
selves in  your  favour ;  your  speech  in 
Court  has  made  a  strong  Impression, 
and  the  agitation  of  the  Pctleys  was 


remarked  by  aH.    You  may  yel  be 

liberated,  and  I  pray  that  you  shalL" 

Brockman  shook  his  head,  though 
the  bright  glance  of  his  eye  showed, 
that  even  this  address  haid  renewed 
the  desire  of  life.  '^  To  say  that  I 
would  not  rejoice,  were  yoiu:  exer- 
tions crowned  with  success,"  said  he, 
'^  would  be  to  say  an  untruth.  I  am 
but  young  to  die,  and  to  die  by  the 
hands  of  a  common  executioner — ugh 
— it  is  a  horrible  idea.  But  I  fear  you 
only  flatter  yourselves ;  y6u  excite  no 
hope  in  me;  for  what  ground  have 
you  to  go  upon  ?  Was  not  the  evi- 
dence direct  and  conclusive  ?" 

'^  Yes,  but  there  are  other  matters, 
of  which  we  will  not  now  speak.  This 
conspiracy,  whose  existence  you  would 
not  credit,  is  seen  through  by  the 
world  at  large,  and  it  will,  I  trust,  Jbe 
brought  to  light." 

"  Oh,  talk  not  of  the  past,"  cried 
he ;  "  I  have  indeed  been  played  upon, 
bitterly,  cruelly  deceived.  You  were 
right,  sir,  Harriet  is  a  devil.  But  I 
forgive  her,  as  I  forgive  her  brothers, 
and  may  they  be  forgiven  elsewhere." 

The  arrival  of  the  turnkey  here  put 
a  stop  to  farther  conversation.  I  ac- 
cordingly shook  hands  with  Brockman, 
and  having  promised  to  call  again  on 
the  morrow,  I  followed  my  conductor. 
On  our  way  to  the  outer  gate  of  the 
prison,  we  passed  another  cell,  some- 
thing similar  to  that  in  which  my 
young  friend  was  immured,  but  a  de- 
gree less  gloomy.  It  was  inhabited, 
and  a  deep  groan  which  came  through 
the  holes  in  the  shutter,  indicated 
that  its  tenant  was  ill  at  ease  in  mind 
or  body,  or  both. 

'^  Who  is  confined  there  ?"  said  I. 

**  One  of  your  friend's  associates," 
replied  the  jailor ;  "  he  that  is  to  be 
transported  for  life.  He  is  in  a  strange 
taking,  sir.  He  has  not  ceased  to 
shake  as  if  he  had  the  ague,  ever  since 
they  were  brought  back  from  Court; 
and  the  doctor  who  has  seen  him, 
knows  not  what  to  make  of  him.  He 
says,  if  the  fellow  be  not  better  to- 
morrow, he  must  be  removed  to  a 
warmer  place ;  but  for  my  part,  I  think 
this  too  good  for  him." 

We  had  by  this  time  reached  the 
gate,  and  the  locks,  bolts,  and  chains 
being  one  by  one  removed,  the  massy 
port^  grated  harshly  on  its  hinges, 
and  I  again  found  myself  in  the  street. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  give  a  minute  de- 
tail of  the  pfooeedings  of  the  next  five 
days,  either  within  or  without  the 
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walls  of  the  prison.  The  constable^ 
who  had  promised  so  fair  as  to  the 
arrest  of  Sly,  founds  as  many  others 
find^  that  it  is  easier  to  make  a  pro- 
mise thtn  to  perform  it — Joseph  effec- 
tually eluded  the  search.  For  myself^ 
I  paid  frequent  visits  both  to  Mrs 
Brockman  and  her  son,  the  fmner  of 
whom  slowly  recovered,  chiefly,  I  be- 
lieve, because  we  deemed  it  right  to 
put  the  best  face  upon  affairs,  and  to 
flatter  her  with  hopes  which  we  oar- 
selves  scarcely  encoi^raged.  With  re- 
spect to  the  latter,  though  for  the  flrst 
diy  or  two  he  talked  much  of  the  pos- 
sible result  of  the  petition,  and  said 
something  of  his  own  intentions  in 
case  its  prayer  should  be  attended  to, 
yet  when  the  third  and  the  fourth 
passed  on,  and  no  intelligence  reach- 
ed him,  his  hopes  gradually  declined, 
till  they  may  be  said  to  have  become 
utterly  extinct.  He  now  anxiously 
desired  to  see  his  mother.    She  was 


transportation  f  what  boots  It  where 
we  live  ?  For  I  will  accompany  him, 
Mr  Williams.  Yesj  I  will  go  in  the 
same  ship,  or  if  that  be  not  allowed,  in 
the  next  that  sails,  and  we  will  buQd 
a  cottage  afaiong  the  woods  and  wilds 
of  New  South  Wales,  and  smile  when 
we  think  of  England,  and  all  the  cares 
and  troubles  we  endured  there.  They 
tell  me  it  is  a  glorious  country,  and  a 
glorious  climate ;  and  were  it  not  so^ 
what  shall  I  care  for  climate  or  coun- 
try as  long  as  I  am  with  my  boy  ?'* 

It  was  with  much  difficulty  that  I 
could  refrain  from  weeping  aloudj 
when  I  beheld  the  unfortunate  woman 
thus  rejoicing  in  a  lie ;  but  I  did  re- 
strain myself>  and  went  on  to  propose 
that  she  should  visit  her  son  this  day 
in  prison.  *' Goes  he  so  soon  ?"  exclaim- 
ed she ;  ^'  surely  they  will  not  send 
him  off  to-morrow  ?  But  no  matter ; 
I  am  readv,  and  perhaps  I  ought  not 
to  desire  his  longer  stay  here,  since 


still  too  weak  to  be  moved,  and  of    he  must  abide  in  a  dungeon.    Go  on, 
this  I  informed  him,  warning  him,     I  will  follow  you.'' 


» 


at  the  same  time,  that  we  had  kept 
the  nature  of  his  sentence  a  secret 
from  her;  but  when  now  the  even- 
ing of  Monday  had  arrived,  and  no 
pardon  or  reprieve  came  with  it,  I 
deemed  it  incumbent  on  me  to  fulfil 
his  wishes  at  all  hazards.  Still  we  re- 
solved to  conceal  the  truth.  It  was  ac- 
cordingly agreed  between  us,  that  she 
shovdd  be  told  of  a  probable  commu- 
tation of  the  sent-ence  of  death  to  that 
of  transportation  for  life;  and  ha- 
ving become  somewhat  of  an  adept  in 
the  art  of  deceiving,  I  agreed  to  con- 
vey the  communication.  For  this  pur- 
pose, I  repaired  to  her  lodging  early 
on  the  Tuesday  morning>  and  finding 
her  so  far  cpnvalescent  as  to  be  able  to 
sit  up  in  her  chair,  I  entered  at  once 
upon  the  business  of  my  message. 

The  good  woman  expected  some- 
thing, from  the  unusually  early  hour 
of  my  arrival.  "  What  news  bring 
you,  Mr  Williams  ?"  said  she ;  *'  you 
are  the  bearer  of  some  intelligence  I 
am  certain.  Oh  God  grant  that  it  may 
be  favourable !" 

'^  Not  unfavourable,  my  friend,"  re- 

Elied  I ;  "at  least  not  so  bad  as  we 
ad  a  right  to  expect.  You  must 
make  up  your  mind,  I  fear,  to  be  se- 
parated from  your  son  for  a  time,  but 
the  separation  will  not  be  eternal." 

'*  Then  he  does  not  suffer  !"  cried 
she  wildly  yet  joyfully,  and  clasping 
her  hands  together ;  "  Oh  thank  Hea-* 
even,  thank  Heaven  I  What  matters 


Mrs  Brockman  rose  as^she  spoke, 
but  her  weakness  was  such  that  she 
almost  immediately  fell  back  upon  the 
sofa.  "  I  cannot  walk  yet,"  said  she 
faintly ;  '^  you  must  have  me  carried, 
and  glad,  glad  shall  I  be  to  bear  the 
fatigue,  even  if  it  be  such."  I  ac- 
cordingly procured  four  stout  porters, 
and  having  caused  her  to  be  well 
covered  up,  she  was  removed  without 
suffering  any  serious  inconvenience  to 
the  prison. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the 
meeting,  far  less  the  parting,  although 
I  was  present  at  both.  They  were 
such  as  will  not  bear  a  delineation  in 
words.  The  latter,  indeed,  was  on 
Will's  part  so  solemn,  that  I  trembled 
lest  his  mother  should  surmise  the 
truth ;  but  it  occurred  not  to  her,  so 
just  is  the  observation,  that  we  believe 
what  we  desire,  even  if  the  grounds  of 
belief  be  on  the  contrary  side  of  the 
question.  She  remained  with  him 
about  two  hours,  and  having  promised 
not  to  come  again  till  the  day  after  the 
morrow,  she  was  borne  back  to  her 
apartment. 

Whilst  I  and  my  two  friends  were 
thus  employed,  Mr  Pleader,  and  the 
other  gentlemen  who  took  so  lively  an 
interest  in  our  afiairs,  were  straining 
every  nerve  to  procure  information, 
and  to  substantiate  their  claim  to  an 
exercise  of  the  Royal  mercy.  Aa  yet, 
however,  all  their  efforts  nad  failed. 
Tile  Fetleys,  probably  conicious  that 
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public  suspicion  was  roused^  had  fled 
the  country ;  of  Sly  no  tidings  were 
procured^  except  that  it  appeared  on 
examining  his  papers  that  he  had  de- 
frauded the  revenue  to  a  large  amount, 
and  for  a  long  series  of  years.  No 
doubt  his  fears  suggested  to  him  that 
this  was  the  ground  of  his  arrest,  for 
the  real  nature  of  the  charge  against 
him  had  never  been  communicated. 
Be  that,  however,  as  it  may,  no  trace  of 
him  could  be  discovered,  and  hence  all 
idea  of  saving  Brockman  was  abandon- 
ed, not  by  me  only,  but  by  the  rest. 
Of  this  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  inform 
him.  He  received  the  intelligence 
with  fortitude,  with  great  fortitude, 
but  not  without  a  pang ;  for  there  is  a 
vast  difference  between  the  expression 
of  an  indifference  to  life  when  death 
appears  remote,  and  the  feeling  of  that 
indifference  when  it  is  actually  near 
at  hand.  He  strove,  however,  by 
every  means  which  religion  and  reason 
could  suggest,  to  reconcile  himself  to 
a  fate    apparently  irremediable.      I 

E rayed  with  him,  I  administered  to 
im  the  sacrament,  and,  at  his  own 
earnest  request,  I  spent  the  entire 
night  of  Tuesday  in  his  cell.  From 
the  moment  of  Mrs  Brockman's  de- 
parture, indeed,  I  shut  myself  up  with 
aim  altogether,  and  painful  as  this  duty 
was,  there  were  not  wanting  nume- 
rous circumstances  which  gave  to  it  a 
degree  of  even  pleasurable  interest 
such  as  I  could  not  have  anticipated. 
The  fact  I  believe  to  be,  that  all  vio- 
lent excitement  is  pleasing  while  it 
lasts;  in  the  excitement  to  which  I 
was  now  subjected  there  was  no  want 
of  violence,  and  hence,  as  well  as  from 
contemplating  the  effect  of  conscious 
innopence  upon  a  religious  mind,  I 
cannot  pronounce  the  night  spent  in  a 
condemned  cell  at  Maidstone  the  mast 
determinately  miserable  which  it  has 
been  my  lot  to  spend.  Tired  nature, 
however,  gave  way  at  last.  Having 
solemnly  commended  ourselves  to  the 
protection  of  the  Deity,  we  lay  down 
up<m  a  mattress  with  which  the  jailer 
had  humanely  supplied  us,  and  I  was 
not  less  surprised  than  delighted  to 
prceive,  that  long  before  my  thoughts 
had  attained  any  degree  of  composure, 
»ny  companion  was  fast  asleep.  I  fol- 
lowed his  example  as  quickly  as  I 
could,  and  slept  also. 

How  long  we  had  lain  in  a  state  of 
unconsciousness  I  cannot  tell,  but  the 
early  rays  of  the  sun  vnsre  ju8t%e- 
ginning  to  shine  through  the  gra- 
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tings  of  the  dungeon,  when  the  nt- 
tling  of  chains,  and  the  drawing  back 
of  bolts,  disturbed  us.  I  thought 
Brockman's  hand  shook  a  little  when 
he  extended  it  towards  me,  and  I 
could  perceive  a  sort  of  involuntary 
contraction  of  the  eyebrow,  such  as 
indicated  a  severe  internal  strug^ 
between  courage  and^  natural  w^dL- 
ness.  His  breath  was  suspended  too, 
till  the  door  creaked  upon  its  hingei^ 
from  the  expectation,  no  doubt,  that 
it  would  open  to  admit  the  execu- 
tioner. But  instead  of  the  execu- 
tioner, the  sheriff  entered,  and  there 
was  an  expression  in  his  countenance 
not  usually  exhibited  by  the  bearer  of 
deadly  tidings.  We  both  stared  at 
him  in  silence. 

^'  Young  man,"  said  he,  stepping 
up  to  Brockman,  "  it  gives  me  rin- 
cere  satisfaction  to  inform  you,  that 
his  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  order 
a  delay  in  the  execution  of  your  sen- 
tence, till  certain  matters  connected 
with  the  offence  of  which  you  stand 
convicted,  shall  have  been  more  ac- 
curately investigated."  The  blood 
rushed  all  at  once  to  Brockman's 
cheeks,  and  then  receded  again.  He 
gasped  for  breath,  and  but  that  I  held 
his  arm,  would  have  fallen  to  the 
ground.  '^  How  is  this !"  cried  I,  be- 
yond measure  overjoyed ;  "  what  for- 
tunate occurrence  has  brought  this 
about  ?  Have  you  succeeded  in  appre- 
hending the  fugitive,  or  what  iiaa 
been  (ione  ?"  "  Not  so,"  answered  the 
sheriff,  with  a  smile,  *'  we  have  faak* 
ed  on  all  hands ;  but  there  is  a  Pro- 
vidence which  preserves  theinnocent^ 
and  it  has  wonderfully  interfered  in 
favour  of  this  youth.  As  I  see  that 
he  is  calm,  the  whole  story  may  be 
told  at  once.  His  innocence  has  oeen 
clearly  proved,  by  the  confession  of 
one  of  his  associates,  and  here  is  the 
royal  pardon,  with  which  an  express 
has  just  arrived." 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the 
scene  which  followed,  or  repeat  the 
many  congratulatory  and  admonitory 
adages  to  which  Will  was  compelled 
to  listen,  not  only  from  die  sheriff,  but 
from  the  chaplain,  and  even  from  the 
jailer.  Let  me  rather  detail  at  onoe « 
the  means  by  which  an  eVent  so  mi« 
looked  for  and  joyful  was  brought 
about ;  and  for  this  a  few  words  will 
suffice. 

I  have  already  mentioned,  ihat  on 
a  former  occasion  I  was  startled  bjr 
the  sound  of  a  heavy  groaalng^  whin 
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proceeded  from  a  cell  near  that  of  the 
condemned  man  to  whoila  I  had  heen 
pa3ring  a  visits  and  where,  as  the  jailer 
informed  me,  Edward  Petley  was  con- 
fined. The  illness  with  which  that 
unhappy  person  was  afflicted  seized 
him  in  the  dock,  and  never  left  him 
after.  It  seemed  as  if  the  hand  of  his 
victim  when  laid  upon  his  shoulder, 
had  been  filled  with  some  deadly  poi- 
son ;  for  the  shivering  which  came 
over  him  at  the  time,  and  to  which 
all  within  the  court  were  eye-wit- 
nesses, ceased  not  to  agitate  his  frame 
to  the  last.  He  was  supportt;d  back 
to  prison  in  a  violent  fit  of  the  ague, 
and  it  soon  became  manifest  that  his 
life  was  in  danger. 

For  some  d^ys  he  bore  his  illness 
in  stubborn  silence;  but  as  the  danger 
increased,  remorse  began  to  rack  his 
mind,  and  strange  expressions  to  es- 
cape his  lips.  It  was  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  Tuesday,  on  the  very  day 
preceding  the  execution,  that,  after  a 
severe  contest,  he  desired  to  see  the 
chaplain,  and  to  him  made  a  full  con- 
fession of  his  own  guilt,  and  a  full 
declaration  of  Will's  innocence.  The 
story  which  Will  had  told  was,  it  ap- 
peared, accurately  correct.  He,  the 
dying  man,  shot  the  exciseman,  whilst 
his  brother  cut  his  throat,  having 
wounded  Brockman  in  the  hand  when 
attempting  to  vnrest  the  knife  from 
him.  Nor  was  this  the  only  piece  of 
intelligence  which  he  conveyed.  He 
exposed  a  series  of  frauds  and  crimes, 
in  which  Joseph  Sly  had  taken  an  ac- 
tive part ;  and  the  whole  being  care- 
fully noted  down  and  read  over  to 
him,  he  signed  it  as  his  dying  decla- 
ration. With  grounds  so  clear  to  act 
upon,  there  was  no  difficidty  whatever 
in  obtaining  the  royal  pardon,  the  ar- 
rival of  which  had  been  thus  long  de- 
layed only  by  the  absence  from  town 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  home 
department. 

Little  now  remains  for  me  to  add. 
Brockman,  as  a  matter  of  course,  was 
set  at  liberty,  and  his  mental  suffer- 
ings during  the  perio<l  of  his  impri- 
sonment, especially  since  setitence  of 
death  was  passed  upon  him,  being 
considered  as  a  sufficient  punishment 
of  his  offence  against  the  revenue,  all 
charges  from  that  quarter  were  drop- 
ped. From  his  mother  the  real  peril 
of  his  case  was,  however,  carefully 
concealed  till  many  weeks  i^ter  her  re- 
turn into  the  country;  nor  was  ihe 
even  then  made  acquainted  with  it, 
till  to  keep  it  longer  a  secret  would 


have  been  of  no  avail ;  for  the  good 
woman's  constitution  never  recovered 
the  injury  which  many  weeks  of  acute 
agitation  inflicted  upon  it.  She  lived, 
indeed,  to  see  her  son,  not  only  resto- 
red to  his  former  respectable  condition 
in  life,  but  put  in  command  of  the 
very  vessel  which  he  had  all  along 
been  meant  to  command ;  and  she  died 
at  last  blessing  God  for  his  mercies 
here,  and  humbly  trusting  to  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  participator  in  his  still 
greater  mercies  hereafter.  '   -" 

As  to  the  Petleys,  the  younger  oflhe 
two  breathed  his  last  a  few  hoiu^  af- 
ter his  confession  had  been  signed, 
and  was- buried  in  the  churchyard  of 
Maidstone.  His  bones  were  not  re-' 
moved  to  pollute  the  cemetery  of  his 
native  parish,  and  no  stone  was  erected 
to  his  memory.  Of  the  others  the 
fate  is  uncertain.  Zachariah,  it  is 
true,  underwent  his  sentence,  and  is 
doubtless  herding,  at  this  day,  with 
beings  as  wicked  as  himself;  but  of  the 
father,  the  sister,  and  Tom,  no  account 
has  reached  us.  Neither  is  anything 
accurately  known  of  the  destiny  of  Jo- 
seph Sly.  About  six  months  after 
these  events  I  read,  indeed,  in  one  of 
the  London  papers,  that  one  Josiah 
Turpin,  alias  'Joseph  Sly,  had  sufler- 
ed  the  punishment  due  to  burglary 
under  aggravated  circumstances ;  but 
whether  the  person  alluded  to  was 
my  former  travelling  compan«on,  I  had 
no  opportunity  to  learn. 

Of  Will  Brockman  I  never  heard 
anything  but  what  was  favourable, 
from  the  moment  of  his  liberation. 
His  good  sense  soon  taught  him  to 
shake  off  the  remains  of  an  attach- 
ment so  misplaced  as  that  with  which 
he  had  bound  himself  to  Harriet 
Petley ;  nor  has  he,  as  far  as  I  know, 
permitted  any  other  to  arise  in  its 
room.  The  direction  of  his  trading 
voyages,  which  are  effected  between 
London  and  Hamburgh,  do  not  per- 
mit him  to  pay  frequent  visits  to  St 
Alphage ;  but  whenever  he  comes,  he 
fails  not  to  bring  presents  of  rare  and  ^ 
valuable  articles  to  me  and  to  my 
household.  Of  course,  a  cover  is  al- 
ways laid  for  him  at  our  table,  and  it 
not  unfrequently  happens,  diat  we 
refer  back,  in  our  conversations  over 
our  wine,  to  past  events.  On  such  he 
always  touches  with  beootning  serious- 
ness and  solemnity,  and  never  fails  to 
thank  ^Grod  that  be  is  no  longer  a  slaye 
to  th^  habits,  or  exposed  to  the  risks, 
which  invariably  accompany  the  ca- 
reer of  The  Smuggxer. 


* 
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After  passing  two  winters  pleasantly,  and  I  trust  not  unprofitable^  among 
the  literary  and  hospitable  circles  of  Geneva,  whither  I  had  been  sent  to  com- 
plete my  education,  and  to  confirm  a  somewhat  uncertain  state  of  health ;  I 
found  myself,  towards  the  close  of  the  second  season,  so  thoroughly  domesti- 
cated among  the  principal  inhabitants  of  that  truly  agreeable  city,  as  to  be  re- 
ceived into  their  fetes  de  famille,  on  a  footing  rarely  attainable  by  those  birds 
of  passage,  who  flit  across  the  delightful  banks  of  the  Leman,  or  those  of 
our  too  exclusively  national  countrymen,  whom  shyness,  ignorance  of  the 
Frencl^  language,  or  indiscriminate  contempt  for  everything  foreign,  often  so 
unaccountably  estrange  from  the  friendly  and  cultivated  people  among  whom 
it  is  their  fate  or  choice  to  reside. 

From  contrast  probably  with  such  unprepossessing  specimens  of  English 
sauvcLgeriCi  I  became  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  enfant  ffdtS  of  the  kind-hearted 
Genevese;  ransacked  the  cabinets,  and  trespassed  on  me  leisure  of  a  Pictet  or 
Saussure;  talked  politics,  *'  aux  choux  et  aux  raves"  with  those  sapient  syn- 
dics (whose  once  formidable  trenches  are,  by  the  by,  now  happily  devoted  to 
the  cultivation  of  these  useful  vegetables) ;  read  poetry,  and  spoke  sentiment 
with  agreeable  matrons,  whose  slight  tinge  of  pedantry  I  began  to  think  not 
unbecoming ;  and,  above  all,  was  a  privileged  member  of  one  of  those  SociStes 
de  Dimanche,  into  which  foreigners  so  rarely  penetrate,  and  which,  while  they 
so  curiously  isolate  from  each  other  sisters  even  of  the  same  family,  unite 
young  people  born  in  the  same  year  in  ties  of  friendship  and  intimacy,  seldom, 
if  ever,  dissolved. 

The  Soci^ti  into  which  I  had  gained  admission,  (by  the  rule  which>  on  the 
marriage  of  one  female  member,  permits  her  husband  henceforward  to  intro- 
duce young  men  of  his  acquaintance,)  was  held  at  the  house  of  Madaine  de 

N ,  whose  twin  daughters  owed  to  the  peculiarity  of  their  birth,  the  rare 

advantage  of  belonging  to  the  same  coterie.  The  younger  (by  a  few  minutes) 
of  these  lovely  girls,  had  been  married  some  months  before  to  a  young  Eng- 
lishman, a  fellow-boarder  and  particular  friend  of  mine,  under  whose  auspices 
I  gained  admittance  to  the  delightful  assemblage ;  and  truly,  with  all  my  re- 
gard for  the  intrinsic  qualities  of  my  country  folks,  I  have  often,  since  mv  re- 
turn to  England,  when  yawning  at  a  ball,  squeezed  to  death  at  a  rout,  or  doing 
penance  at  a  card- table,  looked  back  with  something  akin  to  regret,  on  the 
rational  festivity,  innocent  mirth,  and  thousand  little  jeux  de  sociHi,  which 
enlivened  these  reunions  of  young  people ;  where  (altliough  from  the  earliest 
period  of  their  assembling,  no  parent  or  elderly  person  evir  dreams  of  being 
present)  all  is  conducted  with  the  utmost  order,  decorum,  and  propriety ;  while 
the  absence  of  those  swarms  of  dowagers,  whose  pursuits  of  card-playing  and 
diamond  displaying,  nay,  even  (would  they  only  believe  it)  whose  still  more 
serious  affair  of  husband-hunting  for  their  daughters,  might  be  quite  as  ad- 
vantageously carried  on  in  another  room ;  certainly  gives  to  a  Genevese  soiree 
an  air  of  youthful  enjoyment,  rarely  to  be  detected  in  the  formal  assemblies  of 
what,  with  us,  is  called  the  gay  world. 

Winter  passed  away  unheeded  amid  these  innocent  recreations.  The  snow 
b^an  to  disappear  from  the  lower  ranges  of  the  mountains,  the  birds  to  sing, 
and  the  trees  to  bud ;  and  pleasure-parties  to  the  neighbouring  Campagnes, 
superseded  the  more  sedentary  amusements  of  the  young  Genevese.  Among 
the  other  blossoms  put  forth  at  this  genial  season,  more  than  one  youthful 
partiality,  which  had  lain  folded  in  its  little  bud  during  the  dark  days  of  win- 
ter, began  to  peep  out,  and  expand  into  an  avowed  attadiment.  Some  of  these, 
alas !  were  nipt  with  chilling  frosts  of  inutual  poverty  ;  Wjoae  withered  under 
the  frowns  of  parental  severity  ;  some  languished  on,  nourished  only  by  dis- 
tant hopes,  on  which  any  other  plant  would  .have  stsrved ;  but  one,  at  letst. 
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in  whicli  I  felt  peculiarly  interested,  grew  and  flourished  as  prosperously  as  its 
own  healthful  vigour,  the  smiles  of  fortune,  and,  the  sunshine  of  parental  ap- 
prohation,  could  possibly  warrant. 

The  elder  daughter  of  JMadame  de  N ■-  had  (in  the  well-judged  absence 

of  all  ostensible  endeavours  to  promote  such  an  attachment)  spontaneously 
given  her  affections  to  a  young  man  every  way  worthy  of  her ;  and  who  pos- 
sessed, in  the  eye  of  her  parents,  the  vast  additional  recommendation  of  an 
estate  adjoining  their  own,  to  which  latter  he  was  also,  failing  their  own  direct 
descendants,  heir-at-law.  Never  did  Cupid,  who  usually  takes  mischievous 
pleasure  in  playing  at  cross-purposes  with  children  and  parents,  so  complai- 
santly  play  into  the  hands  of  the  latter,  without  in  the  least  infringing  on  one 
article  of  his  immemorial  treaty  offensive  and  defensive  with  the  former.  Nor  / 
did  the  monotony  of  happiness,  produced  by  this  concurrence  of  opinions  on 
all  sides,  appear  in  the  least  tedious  to  those  immediately  concerned ;  although 
I  must  confess  we  bystanders,  having  exhausted  our  light  artillery  of  small 
wit  on  a  pair  of  lovers  too  much  in  earnest  to  laugh,  and  too  happy  to  be 
angry,  were  not  sorry  to  have,  as  summer  advanced,  the  fadeur  of  courtship 
enlivened  by  the  bustle  of  a  wedding. 

It  was  to  be  an  old-fashioned  wedding  too,  at  M.  de  N ^*s  beautiful 

chateau,  some  miles  from  Geneva ;  and  in  addition  to  every  accessible  relation 
on  both  sides,  and  the  female  members  of  Emilie's  socUtSt  a  merry  group  of 
students,  and  other  companions  of  the  bridegroom  (of  wliom  I  made  one), 
were  to  share  in  the  festivities  of  the  day,  and  the  concluding  ball  of  the 


evening. 


All  went  off  charmingly.  Though  there  were  abundance  of  tears,  they  only 
served  to  enhance  the  brilliancy  of  the  smiles  which  succeeded.  There  was  no 
bitter  parting  of  parent  and  child ;  no  laceration  of  youthful  friendships ;  no 
estrangeraeirt  from  well-known  objects  and  familiar  haunts.  The  bride  (who 
did  not,  a  la  mode  Anghme,  deem  it  necessary  to  run  away  from  her  own  bridal 
festivities)  had  only,  when  these  should  be  over,  to  adjourn  half  a  mile  to  her 
husband's  Campagne ;  in  short,  the  old  people  had  gained  a  son,  without 
losing  a  daughter. 

The  ceremony  took  place  early  in  the  day,  previous  to  a  dinner,  or  rather 
collation,  which,  from  the  number  of  the  guests,  and  fineness  of  the  weather, 
was  laid  out  in  the  garden  ;  reserving  the  spacious  salons  for  the  ball,  and  its 
joyous  concluding  supper.  During  dinner,  the  solemnity  was  too  recent  for 
the  free  indulgence  of  a  festive  spirit ;  some  hearts  were  too  full,  others  beat 
too  audibly  to  admit  of  any  being  quite  at  ease,  except  a  few  veteran  wedding 
guests  not  too  particularly  interested,  whose  privileged  jests,  and  often  practi- 
sed Jet/a?  dejoie,  prevented  the  pre-occupation  of  the  chief  actors  from  being 
observed.  The  first  sound,  however,  of  the  fiddles,  which  summoned  us  from 
table,  dispelled  all  remains  of  gravity ;  and  the  dancing  (which,  according  to 
the  laudable  practice  of  this  primitive  country,  was  to  conclude,  not  commence, 
with  midnight,)  went  on  with  a  spirit  and  glee,  which  those  only  who  have 
seen  a  room  full  of  Swiss  whirling  in  their  favourite  Allemande,  can  duly  esti- 
mate. 

Supper  was  served  precisely  at  that  happy  moment,  when  our  spirits,  abso- 
lutely exhausted  by  genuine  enjoyment,  required  a  pause  from  bodily  exertion  ; 
but  no  sooner  had  the  flasks  of  Champagne  and  Rheinwein  begun  to  circulate, 
than  songs,  in  which  mirth  was  more  conspicuous  than  melody,  and  waggery 
supplied  the  place  of  wit,  were  heard  from  all  quarters.  Impromptus,  the 
origin  of  which  no  one  was  disposed  to  investigate,  were  applauded  with  good- 
humoured  indulgence ;  nay,  we  even  carried  it  so  far  as  to  look  grave  when  the 
influence  of  Bacchus  upon  certain  sof^r  spirits,  gave  rise  to  sentimental  and 
pathetic  effusions.  In  short,  it  was  a  truly  happy  party ;  but  the  fatigues  of 
the  day  began  at  length  to  dispose  the  elder  and  less  jovial  members  of  the 
circle  to  seek  repose ;  and  their  example  was  reluctantly  followed  by  those  to 
whom  the  spacious  chateau  was  to  afford  accommodation  for  the  nignt.  Hidf 
a  dozen  young  men,  however,  (of  whom  I  was  one,)  were  not  included  in  this 
privileged  number ;  and  having  forgotten  to  provide  ourselves  with  an  ordar 
for  opening  the  city  gates — on  wedding  occasions  rarely  refused — ^we  joyfully 
embraced  the  proposal  of  our  good  host  to  beguile  around  the  festive  board  the 
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few  remaining  boon  of  nigfat.  Manhallinff,  therefore^  in  one  privil^^  eomcr^ 
a  few  yet  unopened  flasks,  and  flanking  them  by  a  pfle  of  wabiuta  as  hlg^  as 
Mont  Blanc  itself^  we  drew  in  our  chairs,  bestowing  a  shrug  of  contempt  tm 
the  recreant  votaries  of  Motpheus.  Wit  and  Champagne  sparkled  ftr  a  wfaOe 
with  rival  brilliancy,  but  as  the  latter  became  exhausted,  the  former  began  to 
flag ;  and  we  listened  eagerly  to  a  proposal  made  by  one  of  the  party,  a  droll 
litde  Grerman  Baron,  that  we  should  vary  the  evening's  amusement,  by  eadi 
relating  the  most  singular  occurrence  connected  vnih  a  weddings  with  wbidi  his 
memory  should  furnish  him. 

The  proposal  was  carried  by  acclamation,  as  one  or  two  of  the  party  were 
quite  in  the  humour  of  narrating ;  while  the  less  loquacious  ones  flattered 
tnemselves  that  daylight  would  operate  a  division  in  their  favour.  The  Baron, 
as  proposer  of  the  measure^  was  of  course  to  b^in.  Next  to  him  sat  a  young 
officer  of  the  Gardes  Suisses,  lately  returned  from  Pari$  on  a  visit  to  his  friends  ; 
the  head  of  the  table  had  been  taken  by  the  primitive  but  interesting  pastor  of 
a  Protestant  parish  in  the  mountains,  who,  as  a  relation  of  the  family,. had 
come  to  perform  the  ceremony,  and  who,  on  the  same  account,  had  remained 
with  us  to  do  the  honours,  though  provided  with  a  bed.  On  his  left  sat  a  young 
banker's  son  from  a  neighbouring  villa,  who  preferred  giving  up  a  night's  rest, 
to  disturbing  his  family  at  an  unseasonable  hour ;  and  myself,  of  whom  it-need 
only  be  said,  that  I  trusted  my  being  the  youngest,  and  my  reputation  for 
£nglish  taciturnity,  would  get  me  out  of  the  scrape^ 

All  eyes  now  turned  towards  the  little  Baron,  who,  laying  down  the  pipe, 
which  seemed  to  be  the  source  of  his  inspiration,  and  turning  disconsolately 
upside  down  one  bottle  which  had  escaped  previous  scrutiny,  twisted  his  droU 
features  into  an  expression  of  ludicrous  mock-solemnity,  and  thus  began : — 
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Most  of  you  are  aware  that  I  was 
educated  at  Heidelberg,  and  whether 
from  the  predilection  usually  enter- 
tained for  the  scene  of  our  youthful 
joys  and  sorrows,  the  intrinsic  merits 
of  the  place,  or,  more  probably,  a  mix- 
ture of  both,  I  continue  to  retain  for 
it  a  partiality  which  I  believe  is  com- 
mon to  all  who  have  ever  resided  there. 
Its  delightful  situation  on  the  banks 
of  the  Neckar — its  smiling  environs — 
and,  above  all,  the  venerable  remains 
of  its  splendid  electoral  palace,  with 
the  charming  gardens  which  surround 
it — the  only  ones,  by  the  by,  address- 
ing himself  to  me,  that  I  have  ever 
seen  which  at  all  happily  imitate  those 
of  England — all  combine  to  leave  a 
most  agreeable  impression  on  the  mind 
even  of  a  passing  traveller.  In  mine, 
however,  they  are  inseparably  asso- 
ciated with  ideas  of  a  more  personal 
and  ludicrous  character;  with  those 
boyish  pranks  and  more  unpardonable 
outrages  which  rendered  the  Bilrschen 
at  once  the  plague  and  terror  of  the 
peaceable  inhabitants,  who,  depending 
at  the  same  time  on  these  very  rioters 
for  their  existence  and  prosperity,  were 
sometimes  tempted  to  send  us  fairly  to 
the  devil,  and  then  very  fain  to  de- 


precate our  causeless  displeasure,  and 
court  us  back  again. 

Among  many  less  justifiable  pieces 
of  "  renowning""  which  occurrcxl  du* 
ring  my  stay,  there  was  one  prank 
which  savoured  so  much  moreof  goodr 
humour  and  originality  than  the  rest, 
and  which  is  moreover  so  apropos  to 
our  present  design,  that  I  cannot  help 
relating  it ;  though  I  grieve  to  say,  that 
my  youth  and  inexperience  in  love  af-> 
fairs,  prevented  my  participating  more 
than  generally  in  the  glory  it  reflected 
on  the  Biirschen  of  Heidelberg. 

Among  the  various  professors  from 
whom  our  high  mightinesses  of  Ifei* 
del  berg  condescended  to  imbibe  the 
principles  of  science,  there  were,  heaven 
knows,  originals  enough ;  such  as  no 
man  who  has  not  been  at  a  German 
university  can  easily  fncture  to  hito- 
self.  There  was  a  long,  thin,  thread- 
paper  of  a  Mecklenburgher,  with  a 
sallow  visage,  and  a  fiery  spot  on  his 
cheek,  who  had  lived  so  long,  like  a 
cameleon,  upon  the  thin  air  of  soe^- 
cism,  that  he  would  have  scrupleu  to 
affirm  his  own  existence,  and  taught  ui 
to  doubt  ours,  had  we  not  possessed,  to 
counterbalance  this  dangerous  incre- 
dulity, gqod  round  Dr  Weiss  from 
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Stuttgard,  who  believed  everything, 
even  the  Frankfort  Gazette.  We  haa 
a  professor  of  theology^  who  privately 
professed  Atheism ;  and  a  lecturer  on 
jurisprudence  who  wad  eternally  in 
love^  and  waltzed  till  he  turned  topsy- 
turvy all  the  heterogeneous  furniture 
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solicitudes^  pethaps  the  more  obrious 
illustration  of  a  hen  with  one  dhibk, 
may  be  still  more  appropriate. 

Fortunatdy  for  the  hapless  doctor^ 
his  pupil  was  of  a  most  gentle  and 
docik  disposition^  and  would^  in  her 
own  person^  have  been  but  a  slender 


of  his  brain.  But  the  most  curious  of    tax  upon  his  surveillance  ;   but  un? 


all  our  originals^  the  very  beao'tdeal 
of  an  old-fashioned  German  professor^ 
was  to  be  found  in  Dr  MuUner,  the 
teacher  of  mathematics ;  an  elderly 
man,  who  had  contrived  to  combine 
the  conscientious  discharge  of  his  duty 
to  society  by  marrying  and  becoming 
a  father,  with  what  he  looked  upon  as 
a  providential  escape  from  the  pli^e 
and  company  of  womankind. 

His  poor  wife  fwhom  some  said  he 
chose  for  being  of  a  consumptive  ha- 
bit) only  lived  to  give  birth  to  a 
daughter ;  and  as  the  very  idea  of  a 


luckily  that  person  v^as  of  such  extra- 
ordinary beauty,  as  to  render  it  the 
genmd  mark  for  the  whole  fire  of 
university  gallantries ;  and  Rose  could 
not  sthr  out  without  being  followed  by 
a  troop  of  Biirtchen,  Whom  not  all  the 
terrors  of  the  doctor's  wig  coidd  pre« 
vent  from  fluttering  around  his  trea- 
sure. If.  she  went  to  church,  bUleU* 
doux  drcfpped  from  between  the- leaves 
of  her  own  prayer-book ;  if  she  staid 
at  home,  copies  of  verses  flew  in  at 
the  windows.  They  were  fragrantly 
and  classically  inserted  in  the  bouqueti 


child's  being  reared  under  his  roof    of  flower-venders ;  and  vulgarly,  but 


threatened  equal  annoyance  to  the  pa- 
rent, and  neglect  to  the  hapless  nurs- 
ling itself;  one  of  those  calumniated 
maiden  aunts,  whose  gratuitous  la- 
bours in  the  cause  of  benevolence  and 
society  are  shamefully  under-rated, 
stepped  forward  to  their  mutual  relief, 
and  edi^cated  the  lovely  little  Rose 
with  the  zeal  and  tenderness  of  a  mo- 
thelr.    During  her  life,  and  while  his 
daughter's,  like  other  "  angel  visits," 
were  "  few  and  far  between,"  the  fa- 
ther sometimes  laid  down  Euclid,  or 
the  AUgemeinB  Zeitung,  to  admire  the 
rapid  growth  «nd  striking  beauty  of 
his  child ;  and,  provided  she  neither 
disturbed  the  sacred  dust  of  his  book- 
shelves, nor  interrupted  his  afternoon 
nap,    rather  enjoyed  than  tolerated 
her  innocent  vivacity.     When,  how- 
ever, on  the  sudden  death  of  Rose's 
maternal  fViend,  Dr  Miillner  became 
involved  in  the  necessary  evil  oif  a 
young  woman's  constant  residence  .un- 
der his  own  roof;  such  an  infHnge- 
ment  on  his  scientific  leisure  proved 
almost  too  much  for  his  philosophy. 
Naturally  upright  and  well-meaning, 
he  entertained  a  high  idea  of  the  pa- 
rental character;  and  forthwith  set 
about  the  discharge  of  its  supposed 
functions  with  that  ludicrous  sort  of 
half  importance,    half  distress,  you 
have  all  no  doubt  admired  in  die  luck- 


ingeniously,  imbedded  in  ,the  very 
heart  of  the  brown  loaf.  When  the 
alarmed  father,  in  a  transport  of  pah  > 
rental  anxiety,  immured  his  fair  charge 
from  amusement  and  society,  his  win- 
dows were  unceremoniously  broken^ 
and  his  barbaritv  celebrated  under 
them  in  midnight  strains  of  true 
Biirschen  eloquence,  murderous  alike 
of  sleep  and  idgebra.  If,  to  get  rid  of 
these  serenades,  and  restore  tne  smiles 
to  Rose's  lovely  cheek,  he  permitted 
her  again  to  jomher  companions,  his 
fancy  was  haunted  by  images,  almost 
alike  formidable,  of  boyish  bride- 
grooms or  more  experienced  seducers. 
In  short,  the  life  of  the  poor  professor 
was  rendered  an  unsupportable  bur- 
den ;  and  the  mathematical  precision 
of  his  ideas  so  cruelly  unhinged,  as  to 
be  clearly  capable  of  demonstrating 
this  sole  proposition,  viz.  that  one 
daughter  is  equal  to  any  given  num- 
ber of  devils ! 

At  length,  one  evening,  after  a  more 
than  usually  refreshing  and  invigora- 
ting nap,  (ushered  in  by  the  dulcet 
voice  of  poor  Rose,  performing  her 
daily  task  of  reading  the  Frankfort 
Gazette,  till  the  nasal  organs  of  h^r 
auditor  informed  her  that  her  func- 
tions had  terminated,)  Dr  Midlner 
found  himself,  as  it  were,  inspired 
with  the  brilliant  idea  of  putting  an 


less  hen,  whose  instinctive  ideas  of  end  at  once  to  his  anxieties  and  re- 
right  and  wrong  are  totally  set  at  sponsibility  by  one  decisive  step.  If 
fault  by  the  aberrations  of  a  brood  of  so  many  idle  and  pennyless  youths 
truant  ducklings ;  or  rather,  ponsider-  aspired  to  the  fSsvour  of  Rose,  might 
ing  the  solitary  nature  of  his  parental  not  such  a  jewel  be  more  adequately 
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appreciated  by^  and  more  appropriate- 
ly  bestowed  on^  i  man  of  sense  and 
substance^  supposing^  indeed^  such  a 
person  could  he  induced  to  submit  to 
the  inconveniencies  of  matrimony? 
There  lived  next  door  a  certain  Dr 
Voss^  towards  Whom  he  was  attracted^ 
no  less  by  equality  of  age  than  conge- 
niality of  pursuits;  and  if,  by  the 
lure  of  a  pretty  bride,  and  a  very  to- 
lerable German  portion,  he  could  suc- 
ceed in  transferring  to  the  astronomi- 
cal chair  the  encumbrance  which  had 
nearly  upset  the  mathematical  one,  he 
flattered  himself  he  should  admirably 
discharge  his  duty  as  a  parent,  with- 
out losing  the  daily  society  of  his 
daughter,  or  even  (till  engrossed  by 
the  cares  of  a  family)  her  duly  ap- 
preciated services  in  reading  the  news- 
papers ;  as  Dr  Voss  neither  felt  nor 
pretended  to  any  interest  in  the  revo- 
lutions of  our  paltry  planet. 

Seizing,  therefore,  his  gold-headed 
cane,  and  replacing  the  wig,  which, 
during  his  siesta,  utnally  reposed  on 
its  glittering  pinnacle,  he  marched, 
with  all  the  confidence  of  an  able  tac- 
tician, to  invade  the  sanctum  sancto- 
rum of  his  retired  and  taciturn  neigh- 
bour. 

•  Dr  Voss,  though  for  some  time  past 
deeply  immersed  in  a  series  of  very 
ingenious  and  plausible  speculations 
on  the  probable  climate,  productions, 
and  inhabitants  of  the  planet  Venus, 
troubled  himself  as  little  as  any  one 
about  her  influence  on  affairs  here  be- 
low ;  and  would  have  conceived  an 
lerostatic  ascent  to  her  sphere,  in  search 
of  further  information,  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, and  far  more  rational,  than  a 
voyage  into  this  nether  world  in  quest 
of  a  wife.  The  probability  of  such 
undesired  honour  being  "  thrust  upon 
him,"  entered  quite  as  little  into  his 
contemplation;  and  the  unusual  ap« 
pearance  of  Dr  Mullner,  at  an  hour 
which  both  rigidly  dedicated  to  ab- 
struse studies,  could  only,  he  thought, 
prognosticate  an  interesting  conference 
on  some  of  the  arcana  of  their  sister 
sciences.  This  opinion  was  confirmed, 
when,  after  some  elaborate  Alt  Beutsch 
compliments,  and  a  protracted  con- 
test who  should  not  occupy  the  equally 
old-fashioned  arm-chair,  Dr  MQllner 
informed  his  host  that  he  had  come  to 
trouble  him  with  a  proposition.  No 
other  propositions  than  those  of  Euclid 
ever  for  a  moment  crossed  the  astro- 
nomer's  thoughts,  and  he  modestly 
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replied,  in  estoniahmeni  at  beiaa  eon- 
suited  by  one  so  much  better  quiSifled. 
Perceiving  the  nature  of  lit  Vora*s 
scientific  expectations,  and  a  Iftde 
ashamed  of  Iraiulking  them,  Dr  MOU- 
ner  was  driven  to  a  new  tack.—''  I 
have  a  daughter,  Dr  Vos8."-^Thig 
was  answered  by  a  look,  indicative  at 
first  of  pure  surprise ;  and  then,  ap* 
parently  subsiding  into  suppcessed  8a« 
tisfaction  that  the  misfortune  was  not 
mutual. — '^  This  Heidelberg,  is  a  aad 
place,  Dr  Voss,  and  its  Burscfaen 
surely  more  than  ordinarily  wild  and 
troublesome." — *^  Av,  indeed  !*'  ephoed 
the  other  vehemently ;  "  in  that  last 
outrageous  business  in  the  College, 
they  narrowly  endangered  the  great 
telescope,  and  there  are  but  two  men 
in  Germany  who  could  repair  it  !"-*■ 
'^  Ah !  but,  Dr  Voss,  still  it  could  have 
been  repaired;  but  the  honour  and 
peace  of  families  once  injured,  is  irre« 
parable  !  My  daughter  is  terribly 
beautiful !" — Dr  Voss,  Deceiving  that 
something  was  expectea  in  ihe  way  of 
a  remark,  replied  by  a  Latin  quotation 
on  the  constellation  Virgo,  and  added, 
^^  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  looking  at 
voung  ladies,  but  I  have  heard  Frau- 
lein  Mullner  toasted  after  supper,  even 
by  professors." — "  Do  you  say  so,  Dr 
Voss  ?  It  is  the  ambition  of  my  life  to 
marry  her  to  a  professor,  a  man  of 
understanding  and  probity,  who  wiH 
make  her  a  good  husband,  and  who,  I 
am  sure,  in  return  will  have  a  good 
wife:  Rose,  thanks  to  her  deceased 
aunt,  is  an  excellent  housewife,  knits 
stockings  to  admiration,  and—"  he  was 
going  to  add,  '^  reads  tibe  uewspt^ra 
like  an  angel,"  but  Voss  was  no  poli- 
tician, so  he  suppressed  his  favourite 
accomplishment. 

Voss,  in  the  innocence  of  his  heart, 
though  inly  wondering  a  man  like 
Milliner  could  sufler  such  a  trifle 'to 
interfere  with  his  more  important  pur- 
suits, began  to  name  over  various 
professors  unprovided  with  helpmates, 
particularly  the  sceptical  theologian, 
and  dancing  jurisconsult  already  men« 
tioned ;  but  as  at  each  suggestion  his 
colleague  shook  his  head  disconsolate* 
ly,  he  seemed  quite  at  a  stand,  and  in- 
capable of  furtner  counsel.  The  case 
grew  desperate,  and  gathering  courage 
from  despair,  Dr  Mmlner  came  to  the 
point.—"  My  dear  Voss,  your  modes- 
ty surely  blmds^  you  to  my  parental 
preference.  You.  are  the  man  I  have 
cast  my  eyes  upon  as  the  moat  desirable 
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husband  for  (they  tell  me)  the  pret- 
tiest girl  in  Germany.  If  such  a  bride, 
and  a  couple  of  thousand  rix  dollars 
with  her,  can  gild  the  pill  of  matri- 
mony, she  is  yours,  and  you  will  have 
the  pleasure  of  obliging  an  old  friend 
into  the  bargain." 

Next  to  the  discovery  of  a  lunar  at- 
mosphere^ or  the  unexpected  avatar  of 
one  of  the  best  calculated  and  best 
behaved  of  the  comet  race,  nothing 
could  have  been  more  astounding  to 
Dr  Voss,  tiban  this  abrupt  proposal  of 
involving  him  in  the  cares  of  sublu- 
nary housekeeping !  He  was  not,  how- 
ever, so  irremediably  engrossed  with 
celestial  affidrs  as  to  be  wholly  insen- 
sible to  so  flattering  a  terrestrial  pros- 
pect ;  and,  thanking  Dr  Mullner  for 
his  favourable  opinion,  he  stammered 
something  about  inclinations,  dispari- 
ty of  age,  &c.  &c.  It  was  now  the 
father's  turn  to  feel  astonishment. 
That  Rose  should  hesitate  to  accept  so 
eligible  a  match,  seemed  quite  beyond 
his  comprehension,  and  he  assur;^  Dr 
Voss  that  he  had  even  heard  her  speak 
of  him  with  high  respect  and  venera- 
tion. How  far  this  assurance  was  cal- 
culated to  remove  the  astronomer's 
doubts,  we  shall  not  pretend  to  say  ; 
suffice  it  that  he  bowed  acquiescence, 
and  left  the  delighted  father  to  make 
the  interesting  discovery  to  its  fair 
subject. 

Rose,  when  her  father  returned, 
was  sitting  in  the  projecting  bow- 
window,  which,  in  our  older  cities,  so 
charitably  aids  the  curiosity  of  maid- 
ens of  all  ages,  to  see  what  is  passing 
at  the  other  end  of  the  street.  Groups 
of  students  were  walking  below ;  and 
among  the  many  heads  turned  wist- 
fully towards  the  well-known  ¥dndow, 
one  alone  called  forth  something  like 
a  sigh  from  its  fair  occilpant.  Rose's 
knitting,  in  the  meantime,  had  fallen 
on  the  ground,  and  a  kitten  was  ma- 
king, among  its  ravelled  meshes,  much 
the  same  havoc  as  Cupid  was  trying 
to  effect  in  that  strange  complication 
of  threads  and  fibres,  the  female  heart. 
The  doctor's  step  on  the  stairs,  aroused 
his  daughter  from  her  delicious  reve- 
rie, and  the  blow  which  sent  poor  puss 
scampering  out  of  the  room,  met  its 
prompt  retaliation  in  the  shock  which 
her  mistress  was  destined  to  receive 
from  the  first  words  of  her  at  all 
times  awful  parent. 

"  Rose !"  said  her  father,  with  more 
than  usual  animation  of  tone  and  ges- 
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match  for  you.  You  are  too  young 
and  pretty  to  remain  unmarried  in  an 
idle  place  like  this,  and  my  good 
neighbour,  Dr  Voss,  has  kindly  con^ 
sented  to  break  through  his  bachelor 
habits,  to  do  me  a  favour,  and  Secure 
you  a  good  husband." — There  was  no 
danger  of  an  answer.  Rose  was  as  in- 
capable of  making  one  as  the  bust  of 
Archimedes  whidi  crowned  her  fa<i 
ther's  bookcase;  nor  could  all  that 
able  mechanician's  boasted  levers  have 
extorted  one  word  from  her  terror- 
sealed  lips. — "  Don't  be  cast  down,  my 
dear  child,"  said  her  father  gaily>  "  at 
the  prospect  of  leaving  me ;  it  is  only 
next  door,  yoU  know,  an4  for  some 
time  at  least,  you  can  read  the  Gazette 
as  usual,  for  Dr  Voss  lectures  in  the 
evening,  and  besides,  is  no  politician  ; 
it  is  his  only  fault !"  , 

A  knock  at  the  house^door  came 
fortunately  to  operate  a  diversion  in 
poor  Rose  s  favour ;  and  as  she  knew 
it  to  be  her  friend  Constance  come  to 
summon  her  to  her  usual  evening  walk, 
she  stammered  out  her  name,  and  ran; 
or  rather   stumbled  down  stairs  to 
meet  her.    They  left  the  house  toge- 
ther, and  it  was  not  till  they  had 
climbed  the  steep  ascent  leading  to  the 
ruined  chateau,  and  were  embosomed 
in  the  deepest  recess  of  one  of  its  shady 
alleys,  that  Rose  found  breath  to  an- 
swer her  friend's  inquiries,  as  to  the 
cause  of  her  very  unusual  agitation. 
Constance's  astonishment  was  minglcMl 
with    sympathetic    indignation,  anil 
private  disappointment;  for  she  bad 
long  destined  the  gentle  Rose  for  the 
bride  of  her  only  and  beloved  brother, 
then  a  student  at  Heidelberg.    This 
plan,  she  had  fondly  flattered  herself, 
might  one  day  be  crowned  with  suc- 
cess; as,  although  her  parents,  rich 
bankers  of  Frankfort,  would  naturdly 
prefer  for  their  son  a  more  brilliant 
alliance,  vet  the  beauty  and  gentleness 
of  Rose  (whom  she  projected  ipviting 
to  visit  her)  would,  she  doubted  not, 
make  a  favourable  impression  on  the 
old  couple,  and  pave  the  way  for  ii 
declaration  of  their  son's  sentiments. 
These  skilfol  and  cautious  manoeuvres 
were,  however,  totally  disconcerted  by 
the  abrupt  determination  of  the  old 
Doctor,  and  nothing  remained  but  to 
anticipate  it,  if  possible,  by  a  coup  de 
main.  This  the  energy  of  Constance's 
character  peculiarly  qualified  her  to 
counsel  and  conduct ;  and  having,  du- 
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ring  their  solitarv  Wftlk»  drawn  from 
her  diseonM^te  mend,  indications  of 
|»artiality  towards  her  brother^  suffix 
dently  strong  to  jnstifV  the  scheme 
she  meditated,  she  left  ner,  to  seek  a 
coadjutor,  to  whom  she  thought  she 
might  intrust  the  active  part  of  the 
bunness. 

A  friendship,  similar  to  that  which 
bound  her  and  Rose,  subsisted  between 
her  brother  and  a  youth  named  Frev- 
ling,  who  resided  in  the  house  of  tne 
same  worthy  Dr  Schroder,  (Pro-rector 
of  the  college.)  under  whose  roof 
Constance  was  at  present  living,  on  a 
visit  to  her  brother.  To  Freyling  she 
communicated  the  astounding  intelli- 
gence of  Rose's  approaching  immola- 
tion, and  entreated  his  assistance  in 
stimulating  her  diffident  and  unenter- 
prising brother,  to  the  exploit  of  car- 
rying her  off,  taking  upon  herself  the 
responsibility  of  the  elopement,  if  it 
ooiud  once'be  fairly  effected.  Freyling, 
though  himself  once  a  devoted  slave  to 
the  (£arms  of  Rose,  had  of  late  begun 
to  find  more  congenial  attractions  in 
the  frank  manners  and.  lively  conver- 
sation of  her  friend.  Visions  of  a 
double  alliance  floated  dimly  before 
his  ey6s,  as  he  listened  to  the  sin- 
gular proposal,  and  disposed  him  to 
overlook  its  rashness  and  eccentricity. 
The  chief  difficulty,  of  course,  which 
presented  itself  to  the  two  sapient 
counsellors,  arose  from  the  want  of 
funds  to  carry  the  fair  beyond  the 
dang»  of  immediate  pursuit,  until  the 
marriage  could  be  celebrated  in  a 
neighbouring  territory.  This  Freyling 
undertook  to  obviate,  and  that  with- 
out compromising  the  delicacy  of  his 
friend,  by  keeping  him  in  ignorance 
of  the  mode  of  raising  the  supplies 
until  after  its  success,  of  which  he 
entertained  little  doubt.  Recommend- 
ing secrecy  to  his  fair  ally,  he  sought 
his  fellow -students,  at  that  hour 
usually  assembled  to  practice  gymnas- 
tic exercises  in  the  court  of  the  dila- 
pidate chateau. 

Having  drawn  some  of  the  elder 
ones  into  a  circle  round  him,  and 
climbed  on  a  fragment  of  the  ruins, 
which  elevated  him  above  the  asto- 
nished auditors — "  My  friends,"  said 
he,  with  an  air  of  mock  solemnity 
which  was  habitual  to  him, ''  I  here- 
by exorcise  the  Demon  of  Selfishness, 
and  banish  him  from  a  circle,  to  which 
I  am  about  to  pronose  a  generous  sa^ 
crifice  worthy  i(  the  heroes  of  anti- 
quity.   You  all  know  Rose  Miillncr  : 
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moat  of  you  love  'her,  bv't  Withwit 
hope  of  success,  and  with  the  obrtidn- 
ty  that  one  alone  among  yon  could  en- 
joy the  prize,  even  were  it  not  on  the 
point  of  being  for  ever  snatched  from 
your  grasp  by  a  competitor  to  whom 
you  would  die  rather  than  resign  it.^  It 
is  an  insult  to  your  understanding,  as 
well  as  to  your  feelings,  to  ask  whe- 
ther each  would  not  gladly  yield  his 
pretensions  to  the  lovely  Rose,  rather 
than  see  her  consigned  to  the  arms  of 
a  dotard  ?  Know,  then,  that  her  fa- 
ther has  promised  her  in  marriage  to 
Professor  Voss;  and  if  some  one  of 
our  fraternity  is  not  chivalrous  enough 
to  rescue  her,  the  finest  creature  in 
Germany  will,  ere  many  days  elapse, 
be  lost  to  the  world  for  ever!  My 
friends,  a  speedy  elopement  must  avert 
this  slur  on  the  university;  and  as 
circumstances  seem  to  point  out  Con- 
rad Ranzer  as  the  person  most  likely 
to  achieve  it  with  success,  I  propose, 
that  a  sum  be  forthwith  collected 
among  us  to  defray  the  expense  of  the 
journey,  and  convey  the  worthy  couple 
beyond  the  reach  of  pursuit, — with 
this  proviso,  that  if  Ranzer  declines, 
or  fails  in  the  enterprize,  it  shall  be 
undertaken,  and  the  funds  appropri- 
ated, by  the  next  who  can  prove  any 
title  to  the  favour  of  Rose."  The 
proposal,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to 
those  who  do  not  know  German  stu- 
dents, was  carried  by  acclamation^ 
and  the  hat  of  Freyling  filled  with  as 
many  rix-dollars  as  would  have  am- 
ply sufficed  for  a  much  more  distant 
expedition.  The  means  of  convey- 
ance, and  precise  time,  became  the 
next  subject  of  consideration. 

Constance's  visit  at  Heidelberg,  and 
the  Session  of  College,  were  alike  draw- 
ing to  a  dose ;  and  she  had  previously 
announced  to  her  kind  hosts  her  re- 
solution to  avail  herself  of  her  bro- 
ther's escort  to  perform  the  journey 
home  to  Frankfort.  So  far,  all  would 
answer  extremely  well ;  but  to  carry 
off  those  in  open  day,  threatened  more 
difficulty ;  especially,  as,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  impending  nuptials,  the 
otherwise  obvious  pretext  of  accom- 
panying her  fr.end  on  a  visit  to  Frank- 
fort could  not  be  resorted  to. 

To  surmount  this  obstacle,  a  bril- 
liant idea  presented  itself  to  the  in- 
ventive Constance.  The  close  of  the 
academic  term  was  to  be  signalized  by 
a  gala  given  by  the  students  to  the 
inhabitante  in  the  beautiful  gardens 
of  the  castle ;  and  Constance,  feign- 
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iAg  equal  impatience  to  reach  home^ 
and  reluctance  to  lose  the  fete^  propor 
6ed  to  combine  these  objects  by  quit- 
ting Heidelberg  late  on  the  evening  in 
which  it  was  to  take  place^  and  pro- 
ceeding as  far  as  Mannheim,  where 
she  should  appoint  her  father's  car- 
riage to  be  in  waiting  to  receive  her. 
In  the  dusk  of  evening,  and  amid  the 
bustle  of  the  fete^  Rosey  she  flattered 
herself,  might  easily  be  smuggled  out 
of  town ;  and  when,  in  the  innocence 
and  civility  of  his  heart,  good  Dr 
Schroder  insisted  on  Madarooiselle 
Ban  zer 's  accepting  his  berlin  and  horses 
as  far  as  Mannheim ;  there  was  some- 
thing so  piquant  in  eloping  in  the  very 
pfo-rector's  carriage,  that  neither  Frey- 
ling  nor  Constance  could  resist  this 
ludicrous  and  somewhat  equivocal  re- 
turn for  his  hospitality. 

All  went  on  happily,  as  projected. 
The  fete  was  unusually  brilliant ;  and 
the  consciousness  of  the  event  in 
which  it  was  to  terminate  gave  even 
to  the  quondam  admirers  of  Rose  a 
sensation  of  joyful  exultation,  when 
they  compared  the  pay  youthful  mien 
of  the  enamoured  Ranzer,  with  the 
wrinkled  visage  and  formal  gallantcies 
of  the  awkward  and  absent  professor. 
Dr  Mullner,  seeing  his  daughter  close- 
ly attended  by  the  bridegroom  of  his 
choice,  never  doubted  that  all  was 
going  on  exactly  as  it  should  do ;  nor 
was  any  surprise  excited  when  it  was 
discovered  that  Rose  had  withdrawn 
some  time  before  the  collation,  to  as- 
sist in  the  preparations  for  departure 
of  so  dear  a  friend  as  Constance. 

Rose,  who,  it  must  be  said  for  her, 
had,  during  the  whole  affair,  been 
nearly  passive  in  the  hands  of  more 
energetic  advisers,  trembled  violently 
as  the  moment  approached  for  aban- 
doning even  a  fatner  who  had  never 
testified  for  her  much  ardour  of  affec- 
tion; but  when  Constance  assured 
her  that  his  favourite  object  of  getting 
rid  of  her,  would  be  at  least  equally 
accomplished  by  her  marriage  with 
the  object  of  her  own  affections,  she 
suffered  herself  to  be  persuaded. 

All  the  younger  and  gayer  part  of 
the  Pro-rector's  domestics  having  been 
attracted  to  the  fete  in  the  Schlossgar- 
tem,  there  only  remained  an  old  grey- 
headed servant,  too  little  in  the  secrets 
of  the  family  to  feel  any  surprise  at 
seeing  three,  instead  of  two  passengers 
step  into  the  berlin ;  nor  did  lie 
message  left  in  Rofc's  name,  that  she 
had  yielded  to  her  friend's  entreaty  to 


accompany  her  the  first  stage,  andjre« 
turn  in  the  carriage,  inspire  him  widi 
the  sroalleat  doubt  of  its  auth^tidty.. 

Off  set  the  trio,  longing  many  a  time 
to  exchange  the  sober  jog-trot  pace  of 
Dr  Schrdder's  sleek  horses,  and  the 
contented  whistle  of  his  agricultural 
Jehu,  for  a  rapidity  of  motion  savour- 
ing  more  of  a  bridal,  and  especially  a 
stolen  one.  There  was  here,  nowever, 
no  immediate  danger  of  pursuit;  so 
they  resigned  themselves  to  their  fate, 
and  in  due  time  reached  Mannheim, 
which,  though  a  somewhat  circuitous 
route  to  Frankfort,  had  been  selected 
by  the  contrivers  of  the  expedition, 
both  from  the  facilities  afforded  by  a 
large  city  for  shaking  off  their  simple 
charioteer,  and  as  lying  more  directly 
in  the  way  to  a  lonely  village,  the 
residence  of  an  uncle  of  Rose's,  its 
primitive  pastor,  who,  they  flattered 
theifaselves,  might  save  them  the 
trouble  of  a  farther  journey,  and  be 
induced  to  join  the  hands  of  the  young 
couple,  by  the  united  eloquence  of 
love,  friendship,  and  necessity. 

On  arriving  at  the  hotel  at  the  en« 
trance  of  Mannheim  where  the  car- 
riage of  Constance's  father  was  to 
meet  them,  it  was  of  course  inquired 
for  in  vain ;  and  the  apparently  an- 
noyed travellers  declining  to  sleep  at 
the  inn,  set  off,  ostensibly,  to  pass  the 
night  at  a  friend's  house,  (where 
Homs  was  duly  instructed  to  call  in 
the  morning  for  his  fair  charse,)  but 
in  reality  to  procipre  from  another  inn, 
at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  town, 
the  chaise  and  horses,  which  were  to 
convey  her,  long  ere  that  hour,  to  her 
uncles  at  Sandorf.  To  elude  obser« 
vation,  as  well  as  to  baffle  inquiry, 
should  any  be  made,  the  anxious 
Constance  and  shrinking  Rose  enscon- 
ced themselves  within  a  porte-cochere^ 
until  Conrad,  having  hired,  in  the 
character  of  a  single  traveller,  the  best 
post- waggon  and  horses  this  second* 
rate  inn  afforded,  came  to  release  them 
from  their  awkward  situation,  and 
they  all  gladly  quitted  Mannheim. 

It  was  fortunate  that  a  faint  moon 
lent  its  glimmering  aid  to  guide  the 
stupid  post-boy  and  sorry  jades  along 
the  dreary  sandy  track  which  supplied 
the  place  of  a  road  through  a  gloomy 
pine  forest,  where  not  even  a  sound 
from  their  own  wheels  broke  the  mid« 
night  stillness  of  the  scene.  Rose 
would  have  been  in  despair  at  the  no- 
velty and  strangeness  of  her  situation, 
had  she  not  sometimes  given  a  thought 
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(p  Dir  Vow  and  the  interminable  Frank- 
fart  Gazetted  Rahzer^  natarally  timid, 
and  .sharing  her  anxiety^  was  silent ; 
and  even  Constance  wished  the  adven- 
ture well  over. 

The  post-boy,  though- he  had  pro- 
fessed perfect  acquaintance  with  the 
bye  road  leading  to  the  village,  got 
evidently  bewildered  among  the  vari- 
ous tracks  which  crossed  each  other—- 
now  amid  the  tall  pines,  now  on  the 
desolate  open  heath  between — and  the 
moon  having  now  failed  them,  a  light 
in  a  distant  window  was  joyfully  hail- 
ed, and  Conrad  dispatched  to  procure 
information  as  to  the  situation  of  San- 
dorf.  Chance  on  this  occasion,  as  on 
some  others,  had  proved  the  best  of 
pilots ;  and  the  lover  found  himself, 
with  no  small  joy,  at  the  door  of  his 
undo  elect,  who,  equally  studious 
(though  in  a  different  department) 
with  his  academic  brother,  was  con- 
suming the  midnight  oil  over  sundry 
choice  morceaux  of  Hebrew  lore,  with 
which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  occa- 
sionally edifying  his  parishioners.  On 
a  signal  from  Ranzer,  the  carriage 
drew  up  to  the  4oor ;  and  an  event 
(nearly  unparalleled  in  the  simple 
annals  of  Sandorf )  threw  the  learn- 
ed Hebraist  and  his  primitive  house- 
keeper into  paroxysms  of  painful  sur- 
prise. Rose,  utterly  incapable  of  ap- 
pearing in  the  character  of  a  fugitive 
before  an  uncle,  whose  learning  had 
invested  him  in  her  eyes  with  a  cha- 
racter little  less  awful  than  her  fa- 
ther's, remained  trembling  in  the  car- 
riage, supported  by  Conrad,  while 
Constance,  who  saw  herself  reduced 
to  carry  the  fortress  by  a  coup-de^mawy 
presented  herself  before  the  astounded 
presbyter.  "  Reverend  sir,"  said  she, 
'^  this  is  no  time  for  apologies  or  ex- 
planations. You  are  of  course  inte- 
rested in  the  welfare  of  your  brother's 
daughter,  the  lovely  and  amiable  Rose; 
and  jealous  of  the  honour  of  your  re- 
spectable family.  A  youth,  belonging 
to  me,  equally  reputable  and  more 
wealthy,  has  succeeded,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  his  sister,  (who  now  ad- 
dresses you,)  in  carrying  her  off  from 
Heidelberg,  where  your  brother  was 
about  to  marry  her  to  a  man  older 
than  yourself,  and  not  half  so  good- 
looking.  The  die  is  cast — Rose  has 
eloped.  The  affair  to-morrow  morn- 
ing will  ring  from  Heidelbergto Frank- 
fort, whither  we  are  hastening;  and 
it  remains  with  you,. whether  I  shall 


carry  my  fiiend  there,  iiidifli<^bly 
united  to  a  deserving  young  man,  or 
whether  they  shall  wander  farther  in 
a  very  Unpleasant  situation*,  and  owe 
to  the  casual  good  offices  of  a  strangel* 
their  mutual  happiness,  and  the  only 
termination  of  which  your  niece's  rash 
step  now  admits." 

This  reasoning,  though  rather  tu1« 
nerable  on  some  points,  was,  in  the 
main,  unanswerable.  The  good  pastor 
was  little  in  the  habit  of  arguing  with 
young  ladies,  and  so  comi)letely  un-  . 
der  the  dominion  of  an  old  one,  that 
when  his  Dame  Jaclntha  (previously 
won  over  below  stairs  by  the  sweet 
words  of  Ranzer,  and  the  sweet  lookft 
of  Rose)  joined  in  recommending  the 
measure,  iie  could  no  longer  resist ; 
and  Rose,  more  dead  than  alive,  and 
given  away  by  the  sexton,  hastOy 
roused  from  sleep  to  act  in  the  double 
capacity  of  father  and  witness,  be- 
came the  wife  of  the  transported  Ran- 
zer, and  the  sister  of  her  faithful  Con- 
stance. 

A  bumper  of  Rhein- wine,' older  than 
the  bride,  was  the  only  refreshment 
the  trio  had  leisure  or  inclination  to 
partake  of,  being  most  anxious,  by 
reaching  Frankfort  early,  to  antici- 
pate those  rumours  which  a  few  hours 
would  put  in  circulation.  It  was  now 
dawn,  and,  soon  regaining  the  high- 
road, the  refreshed  post-boy  and  seem- 
ingly conscious  steeds  trotted  nimbly 
towards  Darmstadt,  where  the  report- 
ed liberality  of  the  youthful  travellers 
failed  not  to  place  at  their  command 
its  gayest  wagen  and  choicest  nags.  ' 
It  was  hardly  noon  when  they 
reached  Frankfort  and  the  Romische 
Kaiser,  which,  in  preference  to  any 
more  obscure  inn,  the  ^adous  Con- 
stance had  selected,  that  the  notoriety 
of  her  arrival  there,  with  her  brother 
and  a  young  lady,  might  operate  in 
compelling  ^f  necessary)  her  parents 
to  make  the  best  of  an  affiiir  they 
could  not  hope  ^  conceal.  Leaving 
the  young  couple  to  breakfast,  with 
what  appetite  they  might,  this  inde- 
fatigable diplomatist  threw  herself 
again  into  the  carriage,  and'  drove  to 
her  father's  door ;  before  reaching 
which,  the  distress  she  intended  feign- 
ing was  exchanged  for  a  real  alarm 
and  agitation,  little  requiring^aid  from 
art.  Her  heart  beat  violently  as  she 
ran  up  stairs,  and  when,  on  entering 
the  room,  she  found  her  mother  alone, 
and  read  in  her  face  the  terror  in- 
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spired  l^y  her  own  pale  countenance 
.ai^d  haggard  appearance^  it  smote  her 
for  inflicting  leyen  a  momentary  pang 
on  so  affectionate  a  parent.  She  nad, 
however^  gone  too  far  to  recede ;  and 
to  her  mother's  agonized  exclamation^ 
"My  son!  what  of  Conrad?"  only 
answered  hy  a  mournful  shake  of  the 
head.  Every  fatal  contingency  of  a 
lawless  university  life  now  flashed  ra- 
pidly across  Madame  R&nzer's  mind ; 
and  seizing,  with  the  ingenuity  of  ter- 
ror on  the  most  irreparable,  she  al- 
most shrieked  the  words, ''  Duel !  and 
killed  1 . . ."— *^Ohno,  no!'.'  cried  the 
deeply  shocked  Constance,  "  he  has 
not  fought,  he  is  not  killed . . .  only 
...  he  is  . .  ."—"Expelled !"  sighed 
her  mother,  in  a  tone  of  passive  resig- 
nation, only  produced  by  previous  ap- 
prehensions of  a  more  dreadful  kind. 
Here  the  step  of  her  husband  was 
heard  on  the  stairs,  and  Constance,  in 
dread  of  his  more  energetic  character 
and  manly  sincerity,  paid  the  full  pe- 
nalty of  her  own  system  of  deception, 
which  she  felt  unequal  to  carry  any 
further. 

.  Her  mother  saved  her  from  an  or- 
deal too  powerful  for  such  a  novice  in 
dissimulation;  and,  in  answer  to  a 
scrutinizing  glance  from  her  husband, 
immediately  began,  with  maternal  in- 
.stinct,  to  apply  palliatives  to  her  son's 
unknown  transgression.  "Conrad,  my 
dear  Fritz,"  said  she  softly,  "  is  very 
young,  and  his  character  gentle  and 
complying ;  there  are  always  sad  do- 
ings at  Heidelberg,  and  he,  I  fear,  is 
implicated,  at  leastso  says  Constance's 
face,  for  I  have  heard  no  particulars." 
— "  And  before  we  hear  any,  wife," 
interrupted  the  plain-spoken  upright 
old  banker,  "  I  will  tell  you  and  that 
trembling  girl  there  how  I  mean  to 
act  to,wards  my  only  son.  If  he  has . 
wounded  or  killed  a  fellow- creature 
•in  one  of  these  senseless  Burschen 
quarrels,  he  must  answer  to  God  and 
his  conscience  for  so  irreparable  a  ca- 
lamity ;  and,  if  I  know  his  heart,  he 
will  stitnd  more  in  need  of  parental 
consolation  than  severity.  If  he  has 
merely  joined  in  the  idle  frolics  of  a 
set  of  misgoverned  youths,  I  will  tell 
him  he  is  a  fool  for  his  pains,  and 
trust  to  time  and  German  good  sense 
to  cure  him,  as  they  did  his  father 
before  him  ;  but  if,  as  I  think  more 
likely,  in  one  of  his  philandering  turn, 
he  lias  trifled  with  the  affections  or 
ruined  the  character  of  a  pretty  girl. 
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by  Heaven!  he  ahJedl  h^ver.  oidl'Fte* 
derick  Ranzer  father  till  he  does  her 
justice!"' 

"  And  what  if  he  has  done  it  al- 
ready, papa,  ay,  and  without  earning 
your  permission  by  any  previous  in^ 
jury  to  her  peace?"  wluspered.  the 
delighted  Constance,  throwing  herself 
into  the  arms  of  her  mother,  and  caat-« 
ing  a  deprecating  glance  towards  her 
father.  "  He  loved  the  prettiest  and 
best  girl  in  Heidelberg;  she  was  to 
have  Deen  married  next  week  to  the 
ugliest  old  scarecrow  in^all  the  col- 
lege; Conrad  was  miserable;  Rose 
was  miserable;  and  miserable  they, 
must  all  have  remained,  had  not  your, 
mad  Constance  run  away  with  them 
both  last  night,  got  them  married  at 
Sandorfl*  this  morning,  and  lodged 
them  at  this  moment  in  the  Rdmische 
Kaiser,  where  you  have  only  to  go 
yourself,  to  see  the  prettiest  sight  in 
all  Germany." 

Her  father  held  out  one  arm  to  his 
weeping  wife,  and  another  to  his  agaiiL 
smiling  daughter,  and  exclaiming,; 
^'  Ah,  Constance,  Constance !  he  wHl 
be  a  bold  roan  that  ventures  on  you 
for  a  wife!"  drove  to  the  Romische 
Kaiser,  ran  nimbly  up  stairs,  pushed 
aside  his  petrified  son,  and  giving  a 
hearty  kiss  to  his  daughter-in-law, 
swore,  that,  rather  than  Dr  Voss 
should  have  had  her,  he  would  have 
turned  Mahometan  and  married  her 
himself ! 

The  grateful  and  interesting  bride 
was  that  day  presented  with  maternal 
pride  by  Madame  Ranzer  to  a  few 
privileged  friends;  and  at  the  great 
wedding-dinner,  some  days  after,  to 
which  both  Doctor  MUllners  were 
duly  invited,  the  delighted  father,  as 
he  looked  round  on  the  happy  group, 
and  heard  his  rustic  brother  s  health 
drank  with  rapturous  applause,  for 
the  first  time  suspected,  that  a  man 
might  do  a  sensible  thing  without  be- 
longing to  any  university ! 

Fortunately  for  Dr  Voss,  the  close 
of  the  academic  term  reheved  him 
from  many  a  Burschen  joke  on  his 
disappointment ;  although  one  quaint 
and  pleasing  device  (representing  the 
professor  gazing  as  usual  through  a 
telescope,  the  glass  of  which  was  pre- 
vented from  doing  its  office,  by  the 
sly  injterposition  of 'Cupid's  wing) 
found  its  way,  doubtless  from  those 
aerial  regions  in  which  he  was  chiefly 
conversant,  into  his  apartment.    The 
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to  Bir  VoM  and  thelntenmiiable  Frank- 
tot  GazetteJ  Rainzer^  naturally  timid, 
and  .sharing  her  anxiety^  was  silent ; 
and  even  Constance  wished  the  adven- 
ture well  over. 

The  post-boy,  though- he  had  pro- 
fessed perfect  acquaintance  with  the 
bye  road  leading  to  the  village,  got 
evidently  bewildered  among  the  vari« 
ous  tracks  which  crossed  each  other—- 
now  amid  the  tall  pines,  now  on  the 
desolate  open  heath  between — and  the 
moon  having  now  failed  them,  a  light 
in  a  distant  window  was  joyfully  hail- 
ed, and  Conrad  dispatched  to  procure 
information  as  to  the  situation  of  San- 
dorf.  Chance  on  this  occasion,  as  on 
some  others,  had  proved  the  best  of 
pilots ;  and  the  lover  found  himself, 
with  no  small  joy,  at  the  door  of  his 
unde  elect,  who,  equally  studious 
(though  in  a  different  department) 
with  nis  academic  brother,  was  con- 
suming the  midnight  oil  over  sundry 
choice  morceaux  of  Hebrew  lore,  witli 
which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  occa- 
sionally edifying  his  parishioners.  On 
a  signal  from  Ranzer,  the  carriage 
drew  up  to  the  door ;  and  an  event 
(nearly  unparalleled  in  tber  simple 
annals  of  Sandorf )  threw  the  learn- 
ed Hebraist  and  his  primitive  house- 
keeper into  paroxysms  of  painful  sur- 
prise. Rose,  utterly  incapable  of  ap- 
pearing in  the  character  of  a  fugitive 
oefore  an  uncle,  whose  learning  had 
invested  him  in  her  eyes  with  a  cha- 
racter little  less  awful  than  her  fa- 
ther's, remained  trembling  in  the  car- 
riage, supported  by  Conrad,  while 
Constance,  who  saw  herself  reduced 
to  carry  the  fortress  by  a  coup'de'main, 
presented  herself  before  the  astounded 
presbyter.  ^*  Reverend  sir,"  said  she, 
'^  this  is  no  time  for  apologies  or  ex- 
planations. You  are  of  course  inte- 
rested in  the  welfare  of  your  brother's 
daughter,  the  lovely  and  amiable  Rose; 
and  jealous  of  the  honour  of  your  re- 
spectable family.  A  youth,  belonging 
to  me,  equally  reputable  and  more 
wealthy,  has  succeeded,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  his  sister,  (who  now  ad- 
dresses you,)  in  carrying  her  off"  from 
Heidelberg,  where  your  brother  was 
about  to  marry  her  to  a  man  older 
than  yourself,  and  not  half  so  good- 
looking.  The  die  is  cast — Rose  has 
eloped.  The  affair  to-morrow  morn- 
ing will  ring  from  Heidelberg  to  Frank- 
fort, whither  we  are  hastening;  and 
it  remains  with  you,. whether  I  shall 


carry  my  friend  there,  indissolublj 
united  to  a  deserving  young  man,  or 
whether  they  shall  wander  farther  in 
a  very  unpleasant  situation',  and  owd 
to  the  casual  good  offices  of  a  stranger 
their  mutual  happiness,  and  the  only 
termination  of  wnich  your  niece's  rasn 
step  now  admits." 

This  reasoning,  though  rather  vul- 
nerable on  some  points,  was,  in  the 
main,  unanswerable.  The  good  pastor 
was  little  in  the  habit  of  arguing  with 
young  ladies,  and  so  comiiletely  un- 
der the  dominion  of  an  old  one,  that 
when  his  Dame  Jacintha  (previously 
won  over  below  stairs  by  the  sweet 
words  of  Ranzer,  and  the  sweet  looks 
of  Rose)  joined  in  recommending  the 
measure,  Jhe  couhl  no  longer  resist ; 
and  Rose,  more  dead  than  alive,  and 
given  away  by  the  sexton,  hastily 
roused  from  sleep  to  act  in  the  double 
capacity  of  father  and  witness,  be- 
came the  wife  of  the  transported  Ran- 
zer, and  the  sister  of  her  faithful  Con- 
stance. 

A  bumper  of  Rhein-wine/older  than 
the  bride,  was  the  only  refreshment 
the  trio  had  leisure  or  inclination  to 
partake  of,  being  most  anxious,  by 
reaching  Frankfort  early,  to  antici- 
pate those  rumours  which  a  few  hours 
would  put  in  circulation.  It  was  now 
dawn,  and,  soon  regaining  the  high- 
road, the  refreshed  post-boy  and  seem- 
ingly conscious  steeds  trotted  nimbly 
towards  Darmstadt,  where  the  report- 
ed liberality  of  the  youthful  traveUers 
failed  not  to  place  at  their  command 
its  gayest  wagen  and  choicest  nags.  ' 
It  was  hardly  noon  when  they 
reached  Frankfort  and  the  Romische 
Kaiser,  which,  in  preference'  to  any 
more  obscure  inn,  the  sagacious  Con- 
stance had  selected,  tllat  the  notoriety 
of  her  arrival  there,  with  her  brother 
and  a  young  lady,  might  operate  in 
compelling  (if  necessary)  her  parents 
to  make  the  best  of  an  affiur  they 
could  not  hope  to  conceal.  Leaving 
the  young  couple  to  breakfast,  with 
what  appetite  they  might,  this  inde- 
fatigable diplomatist  threw  herself 
again  into  the  carriage,  and*  drove  to 
her  father's  door ;  before  reaching 
which,  the  distress  she  intended  feign- 
ing was  exchanged  for  a  real  alutn 
and  agitation,  little  requiring'aidiirom 
art.  Her  heart  beat  violently  as  she 
ran  up  stairs,  and  when,  on  entering 
the  room,  she  found  her  mother  alonb, 
and  read  in  her  face  th6  terror  iii- 
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spired  by  her  owb  pale  ^untenanoe 
and  hazard  appearance^  it  smote  her 
for  inflictii^  even  a  momentary  pang 
on  so  affectionate  a  parent.  She  nad, 
however^  gone  too  far  to  recede ;  and 
to  her  mother's  agonized  exclamation^ 
**  My  son  !  what  of  Conrad  ?"  only 
answered  by  a  mournful  shake  of  the 
head.  Every  fatal  contingency  of  a 
lawless  university  life  now  flashed  ra- 
pidly across  Madame  R&nzer's  mind ; 
and  seizing,  with  the  ingenuity  of  ter- 
ror on  the  most  irreparable,  she  al- 
most shrieked  the  words,  "  Duel !  and 
killed !  . . ."— *^Ohno,  no!"  cried  the 
deeply  shocked  Constance,  ''  he  has 
not  fought,  he  is  not  killed . . .  only 
...  he  is  . . ."—"  Expelled  V  sighed 
her  mother,  in  a  tone  of  passive  resig- 
nation, only  produced  by  previous  ap- 
prehensions of  a  more  dreadful  kind. 

Here  the  step  of  her  husband  was 
heard  on  the  stairs,  and  Constance,  in 
dread  of  his  more  energetic  character 
and  manly  sincerity,  paid  the  full  pe- 
nalty of  her  own  system  qf  deception, 
which  she  felt  unequal  to  carry  any 
further. 

Her  mother  saved  her  from  an  or- 
deal too  powerful  for  such  a  novice  in 
dissimulation ;  and,  in  answer  to  a 
scrutinizing  glance  from  her  husband, 
immediately  began,  with  maternal  in- 
stinct, to  apply  palliatives  to  her  son's 
unknown  transgression.  '^Conrad,  my 
dear  Fritz,"  said  she  softly,  "  is  very 
young,  and  his  character  gentle  and 
complying ;  there  are  always  sad  do- 
ings at  Heidelberg,  and  he,  I  fear,  is 
implicated,  at  leastso  says  Constance's 
face,  for  I  have  heard  no  particulars." 
— "  And  before  we  hear  any,  yrife," 
interrupted  the  plain-spoken  upright 
old  banker,  "  I  will  tell  you  and  that 
trembling  girl  there  how  I  mean  to 
act  towards  my  only  son.  If  he  has 
wounded  or  killed  a  fellow- creature 
in  one  of  these  senseless  Burschen 
quarrels,  he  must  answer  to  God  and 
his  conscience  for  so  irreparable  a  ca- 
lamity ;  and,  if  I  know  his  heart,  he 
will  stand  more  in  need  of  parental 
consolation  than  severity.  If  he  has 
merely  joined  in  the  idle  frolics  of  a 
set  of  misgoverned  youths,  I  will  tell 
him  he  is  a  fool  for  his  pains,  and 
trust  to  time  and  German  good  sense 
to  cure  him,  as  they  did  his  father 
before  him  ;  but  if,  as  I  think  more 
likely,  in  one  of  his  philandering  turn, 
lie  has  trifled  with  the  affections  or 
ruined  the  character  of  a  pretty  girl. 


by  Heinreii!  he  abidl  n^er.  etXL'Fn^ 
derick  Ranzer  father  till  he  does  her 
justice!"- 

"  And  what  if  he  has  done  it  aU 
ready,  papa,  ay,  and  without  earning 
your  permission  by  any  previous  in-^ 
jury  to  her  peace?"  whispered  the 
delighted  Constance,  throwing  herself 
into  the  arms  of  her  mother,  and  cast-* 
ing  a  deprecating  glance  towards  her 
faUier.  '^  He  lov^  the  prettiest  and 
best  girl  in  Heidelberg ;  she  was  to 
have  been  married  next  week  to  the 
ugliest  old  scarecrow  in  ^all  the  col« 
lege;  Conrad  was  miserable;  Rose 
was  miserable;  and  miserable  they 
must  all  have  remained,  had  not  your, 
mad  Constance  run  away  with  them 
both  last  night,  got  them  married  at 
Sandorff  this  morning,  and  lodged 
them  at  this  moment  in  the  Rdmische 
Kaiser,  ^vhere  you  have  only  to  go 
yourself,  to  see  the  prettiest  sight  in 
all  Grermany." 

Her  rather  held  out  one  arm  to  his 
weeping  wife,  and  another  to  his  again 
smiUng  daughter,  and  exdaimingy 
^^  Ah,  Constance,  Constance !  he  w3l 
he  a  bold  man  that  ventures  on  yott 
for  a  wife!"  drove  to  the  Edmiscke 
Kaiser,  ran  nimbly  up  stairs,  pushed 
aside  his  petrified  son,  and  giving  a 
hearty  kiss  to  his  daughter-in-law, 
swore,  that,  rather  than  Dr  Voss 
should  have  had  her,  he  would  have 
turned  Mahometan  and  married  her 
himself ! 

The  grateful  and  interesting  bride 
was  that  day  presented  with  maternal 
pride  by  Madame  Ranzer  to  a  few 
privileged  friends;  and  at  the  great 
wedding-dinner,  some  days  after,  to 
which  both  Doctor  MuUners  were 
duly  invited,  the  delighted  father,  as 
he  looked  round  on  the  happy  group, 
and  heard  his  rustic  brother  s  health 
drank  with  rapturous  applause,  for 
the  first  time  suspected,  that  a  mair 
might  do  a  sensible  thing  without  be* 
longing  to  any  university  ! 

Fortunately  for  Dr  Voss,  the  close 
of  the  academic  term  reUeved  him 
from  many  a  Burschen  joke  on  his 
disappointment ;  although  one  quaint 
and  pleasing  device  (representing  the 
professor  gazing  as  usual  through  a 
telescope,  the  glass  of  which  was  pre- 
vented from  doing  its  office,  by  the 
sly  injterposition  of 'Cupid's  wing) 
found  its  way,  doubtless  from  those 
aerial  regions  in  which  he  was  chiefly 
conversant,  into  his  apartment.    The 
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professor  was,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  by  age  and  infirmity^  from  proseoiitiiig 

the  wortl^  a  philosopher.    He  neither  his  studies^  retired  to  Frankfort^  whejre 

tore  nor  burnt  the  harmless  carica-  Rose  read  the  Gazette  to  him^  with  an 

ture.;  but  its  margin^  curioudy  Orna-  alacrity  and  good  will  which  made  her 

mented  with  diagrams  and  calcula-  wonder  she  should  ever  have  tnoa^t 

tioiis  by  his  erudite  hand^  is>  I  be-  it  tiresome.  But  then  Conrad  wasfr6- 

Heve,  still  preserved  among  die  aca->  quently  also  a  listener,  and  she  could 

demic  rarities  of  Heidelberg.  rock  the  cradle  perfectly  sdl'the  time ! 
Dr  Milliner^  incapacitated,  at  length. 


ACTED  CHARADES. 

-  [It  may  perhaps  be  necessary  to  premise  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  gentle- 
men, that  this  fashionable  amusement  is  a  little  drama  of  the  nature  of  a  Freneh 
proverb,  and  that  the  first  of  the  Charade  is  to  be  collected  from  one  scene,  the  se- 
cond from  another,  and  the  whole  from  the  third.  Having  explained  thus  far,  we 
leave  the  solution  to  the  ingenuity  of  our  readers.] 

No.  I.- 

Scene  the  First.    Beauchamp's  House. 

Beauchamp  at  the  Easel.    Enter  Talbot. 

Talbot.  What !  Beauchamp  at  the  easel  this  morning  ?  This  is  a  fresh  acc^s. 
I  thought  you  had  forsworn  painting  ever  since  we  saw  the  masterpieces  of  art 
at  Florence  and  the  Vatican. 

Beauchamp.  Ha^  Talbot !  Pray,  take  a  chair.  Forsworn  Art  ?  Yes,  as  a 
pursuit,  as  an  object  of  ambition  and  vanity,  certainly  yes.  But  as  a  record 
of  sentiment,  as  certainly  no.  It  is  one  thing  to  compete  with  the  Titians  9xA 
Bafaels  in  Venuses  and  Madonnas,  and  another  to  endeavour  to  transfer  to 
canvass,  however  faintly,  the  real  charms  of  a  living  beauty. 

Tal.  "  An  affair  of  sentiment !"  Ho !  ho !  ^^  A  living  l>eauty !"  There  is  a 
lady  in  the  case,  then.  Well !  every  man  to  his  taste.  I  had  rather  follow  the 
hounds  on  my  good  steed  Bayard,  over  the  Leicestershire  country,  and  break 
my  neck,  if  so  it  chance,  in  a  fox-chase,  than  break  my  heart  by  puituiing  the 
fairest  nymph  that  ever  wore  petticoats.  But  every  man  to  his  taste.  Do  I 
know  the  lady  ? 

Beau.  I  think  not. 

Tal,Ji.nii  may  one  inquire  her  name? 

Beau.  It  is  a  name  that  suits  her  well ;  the  sweetest  name  ever  breathed  by 
j)oet  or  lover — Julia. 

Tal.  Julia !  Pooh  !  Her  family  name  ? 

Beau.  Vernon ;  Miss  Julia  Vernon. 

Tal.  Vernon.  Oh !  A  daughter  of  the  General's.  One  of  the  four  Miss  Ver- 
nons  whom  one  hears  of  everywhere  with  their  tall  mamma  ? 

BeoM.  The  loveliest  of  that  lovely  family.  Oh,  my  dear  Talbot !  neither 
painting  nor  poetry  can  give  the  faintest  image  of  her  charms — ^'  So  soft,  so 
sweet,  so  delicate  she  came,  youth's  opening  rose 
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Tal.  Spare  me  the  poetry,  I  beseech  you.  I  shall  see  thef  Goddess  herself 
to-night  at  her  aunt  Lady  Dashleigh's,  and  then  you  may  introduce  me. 

Beau.  I  shan't  be  able  to  go  to  Lady  Dashleigh  s — An  odious  man-dinner  at 
the  Clarendon  ;  and  then  the  House — There'll  be  no  escaping  before  the  divi* 
sion.  But  111  get  Harry  Lescombe  to  introduce  you ;  and  you  must  come  to- 
morrow morning  and  tell  me  what  you  think  of  her.  Take  care  of  your  heart. 

Tal,  Yes,  I'll  come.  I'll  be  sure  to  come.  I  am  sorry  for  this  love  affair, 
very  sorry ;  for  I  thought  we  should  have  got  you  down  amongst  us  a^t  Melton 
Mowbray  next  season.  You  were  talking  of  forming  a  stud  ;  and  thare  are 
some  capital  hunters  on  sale  at  Tattersall's.  But  when  once  a  man  sets  his 
heart  on  marrying— Let  us  look  at  her  portrait^  however— I  take  for  grantjed 
that  it  is  her  portrait. 

Beau.  A  faint  copy  of  the  charms  of  the  original.    There ! 

^^Dispfaying  the  picture. 
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Tal.  Really  I  did  not  think  jrou  had  been  so  good  an  artiet.  A  very  pretty 
bit  of  colour  indeed ;  very  delicately  hit  off.  Rather  too  much  of  the  lily^ 
though^  to  suit  my  taste.    Is  Miss  Julia  really  so  pde  ? 

Beau.  She  has  just  as  much  colour  as  any  womari  ought  to  have— the  maiden- 
rose  tint.    This  cheek  would  bear  a  thought  more — I  can  add  it  in  a  moment. 

Talb.  Yes ;  we  all  know  that  a  little  rouge  is  easily  put  on  a  lady's  face. 

Beau,  {seating  himself  at  the  easel.)  Hold  thy  irreveren^;  tongue^  and  reach 
me  yonder  brush — ^not  that — the  farther  one.  Thank  you.  Now,  you  shall 
see  in  a  moment— ^Paan/in^*.)  Heavens  !  What  have  I  done !  The  whole  pic- 
ture is  ruin'd — spoilt  for  ever !  This  is  the  brush  with  which  I  was  adding  the 
deepest  shades  to  her  lovelv  dark  hair — only  see — ruined  for  ever !  Don't  say 
a  word,  my  dear  fellow.  It  s  entirely  my  fault !  Irredeemably  spoilt — A  week  a 
work— such  a  likeness — and  ruined  for  ever !  ^JSxeunt. 

Scene  tlie  Second.— 2%e  same  Apartment. 

Enter  Talbot  to  Beauchamp. 

Beau.  How  late  you  are !  I  was  on  the  point  of  calling  to  see  what  detained 
you. 

Talb.  A  thousand  pardons !  I  was  kept  at  home  by  the  sudden  lameness  of 
Bayard — you  know  Bayard — ^finest  himter  in  England — cost  me  a  cool  three 
hundred  last  season — can't  put  his  off  fore- foot  to  the  ground. 

Beau.  Very  sorry.    Were  you  at  Lady  Dashleigh's  last  night  ? 

Talb.  Yes.  Sent  for  Colman.  Colman  thinks  it's  only  a  prick — touched 
in  the  shoeing — and  advises  one  of  his  bar  shoes ;  but  my  groom 

Beau.  Did  you  see  Julia  ? 

Talb.  Yes.    My  groom  says— 

Beau.  Were  you  introduced  to  her  ? 

Talb.  Yes.  My  groom  thinks,  and  he  knows  more  of  Bayard's  action  than 
Colman 

Beau.  Hang  Colman  !  Did  you  dance  with  Julia  ? 

Talb.  No.  My  groom  says  that  Bayard * 

Beau.  Hang  Bayard ! 

Talb.  Hang  Bayard  !  Really,  Mr  Beauchamp ■ 

Beau.  My  dear  friend,  I  do  not  mean  the  slightest  offence  to  your  horse — 
finest  animal  in  England !  But  do  talk  to  me  of  Julia  !  Did  you  converse  with 
her  ?  Did  you  see  her  dance  ?  Did  you  hear  her  sing  ? 
Talb.  Ye— es. 

Beau.  Well !  And  were  you  not  charmed,  enchanted  ?  Do  you  not  think 
her  exquisitely  beautiful?  Her  figure  so  light  and  graceful  ?  Her  countenance 
so  full  of  sensibility  and  sweetness  ?  Is  not  she  an  angel  ? 

Talb.  A  fineish  girl. 

Beau.  And  then,  her  singing,  her  dancing,  her  conversation  ! 

Talb.  Pretty  fair. 

Beau.  Talbot,  do  you  know  of  whom  you  are  speaking  ?  Pretty  fair  ! 

Talb.  Why,  to  confess  the  truth,  my  dear  Beauchamp,  this  Julia  o^  yours 
is  not  altogether  one  of  my  beauties.  She  is  too  pale,  too  tall,  too  thin,  too 
lanky,  shows  too  much  bone.    I  like  a  little  flesh  and  blood. 

Beau.  Gracious  heaven,  what  coarseness  of  idea ! 

Talb.  And,  moreover,  I  don't  like  the  breed.  I  have  a  regard  for  you,  Beau- 
champ; and  I  can't  help  giving  you  warning,  that  Mrs  Vernon  is  the  most 
determined  husband- hunting  mamma  in  London  ;  we  all  know  that  the  Ge- 
neral is  as  poor  as  Job,  and  as  proud  as  Lucifer  ;  and  I  have  it  from  the  best 
authority,  that  Miss  Julia  herself  is  as  arrant  a  flirt 

Beau.  Be  silent,  Mr  Talbot ;  be  sUent,  sir.  It  was  but  yesterday  that  you 
were  the  cause  of  my  defacing  an  imperfect  copy  of  her  divine  features.  To- 
day you  would  sully  her  spotless  reputation.  Go  back  to  your  groom  and 
Bayard ;  they  are  your  Qt  companions.     Leave  me,  sir. 

Talb.  1  take  no  notice  of  what  you  say,  my  good  friend ;  because  you  are  in 
a  passion,  and  a  lover  has  a  madman's  privilege :  but  I  have  an  old  regard  for 
you,  and  I  advise  you  not  to  be  too  hasty  in  your  proceedings.    , 

Beau.  Out  of  my  house,  sir !   Get  out  instantly. 
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TaL  Take  time  to  consider.    Look  before  you  leau. 

Beau.  Off  with  you,  sir !— ^I  have  a  good  mHid  to  jd(^  him  down  itairs.  ki' 
a  passion^  indeed !  Impertinent  puppy  !  I  never  was  cooler  in  my  life.  Til  go 
to  Uie  General^  and  propose  for  her  this  moment ! — ^InsafferaUe  coxcomb ! 

(JEsiU 

Scene  the  Third. — Regent  Street. 

Be avchamf' and  Talbot,  meeting. 

Beau,  Ha !  Talbot,  my  dear  fellow  !  I  am  delighted  to  see  you.  I  thought 
you  had  been  hunting  in  Leicestershire. 

Tal»  Just  ran  up  for  a  day  or  two,  whilst  the  frost  holds ;  and  very  lucky  to 
meet  with  you,  and  wish  jou  joy  in  person.    You  got  my  letter  ? 

Beau.  Yes.     Have  you  had  good  runs  this  season  ? 

TaL  Capital.  I  saw  the  happy  event  in  the  papers,  and  tpok  my  chance  of 
writing  to  your  house  in  town,  to  congratulate,  and  apologize,  and  so  forth. 

Beau,  No  need  of  apologies  on  your  part,  God  knows  !  You  are  a  good  fel- 
low, Talbot — a  real  friend.  It  is  I  that  ought  to  apologize.  Ah  !  if  I  had 
but  taken  your  advice.    But  a  man  must  follow  his  destiny. 

TaL  I  hope  the  fair  lady  is  well  ? 

Beau.  We  won't  talk  of  her,  Talbot.  How  is  Bayard^  that  noble  steed? 
Does  he  sustain  his  reputation  ? 

TaL  I  refused  four  hundred  pounds  for  him  last  week.  Where  have  you 
been  since  August }  Did  you  go  a  tour  ? 

Beau.  Yes — To  the  Lakes. 

TaL  A  pleasant  excursion  ? 

Beau.  All  the  pleasure  of  travelling,  my  dear  friend,  depends  on  one's  com- 

Sany — I  found  it  a  confounded  bore.    By  the  way,  I've  a  great  mind  to  run 
own  to  Melton  Mowbray  with  you  for  a  week  or  two.    Could  you  put  me  in  ' 
the  way  of  buying  some  good  horses  ?    I  shall  certainly  take  to  fox-hunting 
again. 

TaL  I  shall  be  delighted,  of  course ;  but  what  will  Mrs  Beauchamp  say  ? 

Beau.  Say !  What  right  has  she  to  say  anythii>g  ?  Don't  talk  of  Mrs  Beau- 
champ— there's  a  dear  feUow.  Do  you  think  you  can  help  me  to  the  hunters  ? 
Eh!  ^ 

TaL  Why,  I  know  that  Dick  Mathews  had  some  to  dispose  of  yesterday. 
Ill  go  and  see  about  them. 

Beau.  I  shall  be  eternally  obliged  to  you.  And  hark  ye,  Talbot— dine  with 
me  at  seven,  and  we'll  settle  about  the  jaunt  into  Leicestershire.  I  have  some 
thoughts  of  taking  a  box  there — a  hunting  box— just  to  run  down  to.  Dine 
with  me  at  seven. 

Tai.  In  Harley  Street? 

Beau.  Oh  no,  no !  at  the  old  place,  the  Clarendon — a  bachelor's  dinner  at 
the  Clarendon^  my  boy !— a  snug  bachelor's  dinner ! — Au  revoir  I ' 


No.  IL 
Scene  the  Fibst.— ^<  James's  JParAr— 1667. 

Mr  Evelyn  and  Mr  Pepys  meeting. 

"Mr  Evelyn.  My  worthy  Mr  Pepys,  how  are  you  this  morning  ? 

Mr  Pepys.  The  better,  assuredly,  for  the  honour  of  meeting  my  good  Mr 
Evelyn.  Will  you  take  a  turn  in  the  wilk  ?  I  am  waiting  ^e  Duke's  leisure, 
who  is,  as  you  perceive,  engaged  with  the  King  and  Sir  John  Minnes. 

Mr  EveL  Is  there  anything  new  in  town  ?  I  am  but  just  landed  at  AVhite- 
hall,  having  come  by  water  from  my  retireihent  of  Say^  Cpurt,  to  dine  at  his  new 
house  with  my  Lord  of  Clarendon ;  and  I  address  mysdf  4o  Mr  Fepyfl  for 
news,  as  the  most  absolute  courtier  both  in  statecraft  aad  poesy-  - 
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Mr  Pep^s.  Oh,  my  good  !— For  aflBdrs  of  policy,  1  muat  refer  you  to  my 
Lord  of  Clarendon.  They  arc  u)o  weighty  for  so  slight  a  person  as  myself,  Mr 
Eyelyn :  but  meta  may  judge  by  straws  which  way  the  wind  sets;  and  you 
may  see  my  Lady  Castlemaine  yonder  neglected  and  in  the  dumps. — ^That 
star  ison  the  wane ;— hut  these  matters' are  above  my  sphere.  For  the  Mtises, 
we  ha^  last  night  at  the  Duke's  House  a  new  play  call«i  the  Tempest,  one  of 
Shakspeare's  oki  drolleries  revised  and  perfected  by  Dryden,  wherein  pretty 
Mrs  Nelly  did  really  excel  herself.  I  know  of  nothing  else  new  except  a  lam- 
poon which  the  wits  give  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  a  new  song  by  my 
Lord  of  Dorset.  How  goes  on  the  New  Society,  Mr  Evelyn  ?  And,  above  all, 
your  own  great  work  on  Forest- trees  ? 

Mr  Evel  Slowly,  my  good  Mr  Pepys— slowly.  I  shall  be  glad  to  show  it  to 
you  some  day  at  Say  Court,  together  with  some  other  small  pieces,  if  you  can 
partake  of  my  poor  dinner  at  the  old-fashioned  time  of  twelve  at  noon.  I  hate 
these  new-fangled  hours,  Mr  Pepys ; — these  one  o'clock  dinners.  Our  fathers, 
my  good  sir,  cHned  at  eleven.  But  we  are  a  degenerate  race.  These  cure  signs 
of  the  times«-awful  signs ! 

Mr  Pepys,  They  are  so,  indeed,  Mr  Evelyn.  But,  my  good  sir,  I  most  re- 
spectfully take  my  leave.  The  Duke  is  beckoning  to  me.---I  wish  you  a  good 
day. 

Mr  Evel  A  good  day  to  you,  Mr  Pepys !  Remember  that  we  shall  expect 
you  at  Say  Court  with  your  first  leisure,  and  not  later  than  noon.  A  good  day 
to  you,  sir !  [^Exeunt  severaUtf,  bowing 

Scene  the  Second. — Hyde  Par/ip— 18$6. 

LoBD  John  Luttridge  and  Mr  Adeane  Meeting, 
A  Crowd  on  the  Serpentine, 

Lord  John,  Ah  !  my  dear  Adeane !  How  long  from  Vienna  ?  Are  you  come 
to  show  off  your  Austrian  Spread  Eagles  on  the  Serpentine  ? 

Mr  Adeane,  Why,  really,  my  dear  lord,  after  the  Danube,  one  can't  thipk 
of  figuring  on  these  Englisn  puddles.  Besides,  the  crowd !  And  I  have  left  my 
Hamburgh  skaits  to  follow  wiiti  my  trunks  from  Dover.  Is  there  any  news 
in  this  smoky,  frosty,  dirty  London  ? 

L,  John,  Why,  not  much^  I  believe."  Bankruptcies  in  plenty — some  talk  of 
a  general  election,  an  early  opera  season,  and  a  vast  number  of  applications 
to  subscribe  to  Ahnack's.  But  I  am  but  just  arrived  myself— merely  passing 
through  from  Holkham  to  Chatsworth. 

Mr  Ad,  Town  seems  quite  empty. 

L.  John.  Why,  so  I  hear.  And  yet  there  can  hardly  be  less  than  a  hun- 
dred thousand  persons  in  the  Park  at  this  moment.  Really  that  officer  skaits 
well. 

Mr  Ad,  But  when  one  says  town  is  empty,  one  means  that  there  is  nobody 
whom  one  knows—nobody  fit  to  be  known. 

L.  John,  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are  a  great  many  people  whom  one 
should  like  to  know-— I  have  not  seen  so  many  pretty  women  together  these 
dozen  years. 

Mr  Ad,  Does  your  Lordship  think  so  ? 

L,  John,  Why,  don't  you  ? 

Mr  Ad,  Really  no.     English  noses  get  so  red  in  a  frost. 

L,  John,  {Aside,)  Englisn  noses !  The  Lord  have  mercy  on  these  travelled 
gentlemen ! 

Mr  Ad.  And  just  look  at  that  lubber.  ''  English  awkwardness  on  two  left 
legs !" 

L.  John.  Take  care  of  your  own  legs,  Adeane.  You  are  getting  on  a  slide. 
This  place  is  as  slippery  as  glass — Take  care !  He'll  certainly  tumble— there 
he  goes. — {Mr  Adeane  falls  ;  Lord  John  helps  him  up.) — I  nope  you  are  not 
seriously  hurt.    No  bones  broke.     Can  you  walk  ? 

Mr  Ad,  Yes,  ves  !  This  sort  of  accident  could  never  have  happened  to 
me  abroad ;  but  the  moment  a  man  sets  foot  on  this  wretched  island — 

L.  John.,  Why,  our  English  elements  are  no  respecters  of  persons ;  that 
must  be  confessQp. 
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Jir  Ad.  Does  not  your  Lordship  hear  a  cracking?  We  shall  oertainljr  be 
drowned. 

Zf  John.  There  is  not  the  slightest  danger^  except  of  your ,  getting  ano- 
ther tumble.  That  fall  of  yours  has  made  you  nervous.  Keep  hold  of  my 
arm,  my  good  fellow,  and  1*11  pilot  you  to  Terra  Firma ;  and  then  we'll  go  to 
Brookes's  to  while  away  two  or  three  hours  before  dinner.  The  sun  is  but 
just  set. — (Aside.)  He'll  certainly  get  another  tumble  this  travelled  gentle- 
man, with  his  ''  English  awkwardness  on  two  left  legs."  Keep  hold  of  me^ 
Adeane,  till  we  are  clear  of  the  Serpentine.  Stick  to  me.  I'll  take  care  of 
you. — {Aside.)    He'll  never  get  off  without  another  tumble.  {^Exeunt. 

Scene  the  Third. — A  Study. 

Mr  Frampton  alone,  reading  a  Newspaper, 

Frampion  {reading).  ^'  We  are  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  state  amongst 
the  list  of  failures  the  firm  of  Fitzhugh,  Dawson,  and  Co.  The  elegant  taste 
and  amiable  qualities  of  the  senior  partner  of  this  old-established  house  wi31 
render  him  an  object  of  universal  sympathy." — Sympathy !  These  newspaper 
writers  are  pretty  fellows  at  a  word !  Sympathy  forsooth,  universal  sympathy  1 
i^nd  Fitzhugh  a  bankrupt !  the  handsome,  the  graceful,  the  witty  Hairy 
Fitzhugh,  the  life  of  every  circle,  the  chosen  of  Agnes  Merivale,  a  bankrupt ! 
an  object  of  universal  sympathy  !  Go  to,  Mr  Printer-r-I  must  feast  my  eyes 
once  more  on  the  paragraph.  Ay,  here  he  is  too  ih  the  Gazette.  There  is  no 
mistake  in  the  business.     Fitzhugh  a  bankrupt ! 

Enter  Servant. 
Did  not  I  give  orders  not  to  be  disturbed  ? 

Ser.  A  gentleman,  sir,  requests  a  moment's  audience. 

Fram.  I  am  engaged.  ^ 

Ser,  He  desired  me  to  give  this  card. 

Fram.  {after  reading  the  card.)  Show  him  up.  \^Exit  Servant.'^  Fitzhugh 
himself !  My  old  acquaintance  Henry  Fitzhugh — the  bankrupt !  the  object, 
as  the  Morning  Post  assures  us,  of  universal  sympathy.  It  were  sin  and  shame 
not  to  dispatch  him  quickly. 

j^/t^^r  Fitzhugh. 
Now,  sir ! 

Fitz.  I  have  to  apologize  for  an  intrusion,  which  is,  I  fear,  equally  unwel- 
come and  unexpected* 

Fram.  Waive  apologies,  sir ;  I  hate  them. 

Fit%.  So  long  a  time  has  elapsed  since  we  met,  that  my  person  is  perhaps 
scarcely  remembered  by  Mr  Frampton. 

Fram.  If  I  had  forgotten  you,  sir,  this  paper  would  have  recalled  you  td 
my  memory. 

Fii:i.  The  unfortunate  speculations  of  my  partner 

Fram.  You  all,  no  doubt,  can  tell  your  own  story.  He  perhaps  might  talk 
of  his  partner's  supineness.  But  that  can  hardly  be  your  business  with 
me. 

Fit%.  No,  sir ;  I  waited  on  you  to  request  a  favour,  on  which  my  welfare, 
and  that  of  my  wife  and  children,  utterly  depend. 

Fram.  And  you  speak  of  your  wife  to  me !  Do  you  happen  to  remem- 
ber, sir,  the  transaction  on  which  we  last  met,  the  transaction  on  which  we 
parted  ? 

Fii%.  I  trusted,  Frampton,  that  you  had  forgotten  it. 

Fram.  Forgotten !  I  loved  Agnes  Merivale ;  I  told  you  of  my  love ;  I  made 
you  known  to  her ;  and  you,  my  friend  (for  such  you  dared  to  call  yourself), 
became  my  rival,  my  successful  rival.  Treachery  such  as  that  cannot  be 
forgotten. 

Fit%.  At  least,  I  trusted  that  an  interval  of  ten  years  bad  swept  from  your 
mind  all  bitterness  of  recollection. 

Fram.  You  thought  me  then  a  fool.    Where  is  she  now  ? 

Fitz.  In  London. 
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F^am.  At  your  house  in  Baker  Street  ? 

Fitz.  That  house,  with  all  that  it  contained,  is'  given  up  to  the  creditora. 
Agnes  is  in  humhle  lodgings,  suited  to  our.  fortunes. 

Frum.  You  have  also  a  nouse  in  the  New  Forest  ? 

Fitz*  I  had.  "     . 

Fram.  A  beautiful  place,  fitted  up  with  the  taste  for  which  Agnes  was  fk« 
mous — a  fine  library  ;  a  superb  conservatory  ;  prints  and  statues— you  were  a 
collector ;  pictures  old  and  new — ^you  ranked  high  amongst  the  patrons. 

Fitz,  I  had  these  thin^.    They  are  mine  no  longer. 

Fram,  Holly-grove— mat  I  think  was  the  name  of  your  villa ;  a  lovely  spot : 
I  passed  it.last  summer.  Agnes  had  a  keen  relish  for  the  1[)eauties  of  nature  ; 
she  must  have  been  fond  of  Jlolly-grove  ? 

Fitz.  Her  very  heart  was  in  it — it  was  her  home,  the  home  of  her  children 
—Alas  !  they  may  soon  have  none ! 

Fram.  Ay,  this  poor  house  pf  mine  might  have  been  her  home,  but  it  lacks 
these  adornments.  Here  are  no  medals,  no  pictures,  no  coins,  no  busts !  'Tis 
an  old  spacious  mansion-house,  to  be  sure,  and  stands  amidst  a  fair  number  of 
its  own  acres,  but  it  is  out  of  date,  like  its  master.  Frampton  Hall  could  no 
more  compete  with  HoUy-grove,  than  plain  George  Frampton  with  Henry 
Fitzhugh.    We  should  have  known  our  station. 

Fitz.  Be  merciful,  Frampton !  Be  merciful ! 

Fram.  Yes !  .Holly-grove  was  a  beautiful  place.  I  saw  Agnes  on  the  lawn 
one  evening  last  summer,  in  the  midst  of  her  children.  There  was  a  chubby 
infant,  and  two  or  three  delicate  girls,  and  a  couple  of  sturdj^  boys,  and  the 
mother,  handsomer  than  ever,  in  her  stately  and  regal  beauty,  drest  and  ap- 
pointed like  a  queen,  with  her  retinueof  nursery  attendants,, flowers  under. her 
feet,  flowering  shrubs  over  her  head,  the  rarest  exotics  perfuming  the  air  I— 
Agnes  must  have  been  happy  at  Holly-grove. 

Fitz.  Alas  !  alas  I  too  happy  ! 

Fram.  The  eldest  child  was  a  fine  boy.    Was  he  at  school  ? 

Fitz.  At  Eton. 

Fram.  Already!  And  of  promise? 

Fitz.  Of  the  highest. 

Fram.  Intended  for  any  profession  ? 

Fitz.  For  the  bar. 

Fram.  Indeed  !*  Parents  are  apt  to  frame  such  visions.  The  bar ! — Wei), 
sir,  what  is  your  pleasure  with  me  ? 

Fitz.  This  letter— If  you  would  condescend— 

Fram.  The  letter  is  not  addressed  to  me. 

Fiiz.  No,  it  is  to  your  friend  Lord  B.  A  small  place  for  which  I  am  every 
way  suited  is  now  vacant  in  his  department ;  and  that  letter,  if  presented  by 
you,  and  backed  by  your  intercession,  would  insure  it  to  me.  I  throw  myself 
on  your  generosity  I  I  implore  your  mercy  !  For  the  sake  of  the  woman  wnom 
you  once  loved 

Fram.  Hold,  sir! 

Fitz.  For  the  sake  of  her  poor  children— 

Fram.  Those  children,  sir,  are  also  yours*  Have  you  no  other  channel 
through  which  to  send  this  letter  ? 

Fitz.  None  whatsoever. 

Fram.  No  other  resource  ?  No  other  hope  ? 

Fitz.  None  upon  earth.  It  is  the  only  chance  that  remains,  to  preserve  ua 
from  starvation. 

Fram.  (tearing  the  Utter.)  Then  starve ! 
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No.  III. 

Scene  I.— ^»  old^fasUoneU  Garden,  with  Terraces^  Fountains,  Yew-kedgeSf 
4pc. — A  large  Mansion  in  the  back-ground.  —  Time,  eight  in  the  evemng, 
A.  D.  1667. 

Mabel  Goodwin — (alone.)  , 

^  Mabel  go !  Master  Arthur  Montresor !  He  promised  to  meet  me  here  by 
eighty  and  the  great  clock  in  the  hall  wanted  but  five  minutes  full  half  an  hour 
agone.  It  must  be  half  an  hour.  I  have  been  pacing  up  and  down  this  walk^ 
from  the  yew-hedge  to  the  fountain^  twenty  times  at  leasts  besides  going  twice 
to  the  little  door  in  the  garden- wall,  to  be  sure  that  it  was  unbolted.  It  can't 
be  a  minute  less  than  half  an  hour.  He  had  as  well  stay  now  in  his  hiding- 
place  at  the  village,  for  1*11  never  speak  to  him  again.  Never !  And  yet,  poor 
leHow — No !  I'll  never  speak  to  him  again ! 

Enter  Abthue  Montresob. 

So,  Master  Arthur ! 

Arihy,r.  So,  my  pretty  Mistress  Mabel !  Why  turn  away  so  angrily  ?  What 
fault  have  I  committed,  I  pray  thee  ? 

Mab.  Fault?    None! 

Arth,  Nay,  nay,  my  little  Venus  of  the  Puritans,  my  princess  of  all  PredaU 
ans,  if  thou  be  offended,  tell  me  so. 

Mab.  Offended  forsooth !  People  are  never  offended  with  people  they  don't 
care  about.     Offended  quotha ! 

Arth.  And  is  it  because  some  people  don't  care  for  other  people,  that  they 
bridle,  and  flounce,  and  toss,  and  put  their  pretty  selves  into  such  pretty  taU" 
trums — eh.  Mistress  Mabel  ?     I  am  after  time,  sweet — but  - 

Mab.  After  time !    I  have  been  here  this  half  hour  !-^-and  ray  father  fast 

asleep  in  the  hall !    After  time  ! — If  thou  hadst  cared  for  me But  men  are 

all  alike.  There  hath  not  been  a  true  lover  in  the  world  since  Amadis  his  day, 
the  mad  Paladin  that  my  old  nurse  was  used  to  talk  of— and  that  was  but  a 
false  legend.  After  time ! — ^Why,  if  thou  hadst  cared  for  me  only  as  much  as 
I  care  for  this  sprig  of  lavender,  thou  would'st  have  been  waiting  tor  me  before 
the  chimes  had  rung  seven.  Just  think  of  the  time  thou  hast  lost.-"-«Now  thou 
may'st  go  thy  ways.-^Leave  me,  sir  I 

Arih.  Nay,  mine  own  sweet  love,  do  not  ofier  to  snatch  thy  hand  away.  I 
cannot  part  with  thee,  Mabel,  though  thou  should'st  flutter  like  a  new-caught 
dove.   I  must  speak  with  thee.   I  have  that  to  say  which  must  be  heard* 

Mab.  WeU? 

Arth.  I  have  been  dogged  all  day  by  a  canting  Puritan,  a  follower,  as  I  take 
it,  of  thy  godly  father. 

Mab.  Jeer  not  my  father,  Arthur,  although  he  be  a  roundhead  and  thou  a 
cavalier.    He  is  a  brave  man  and  a  good. 

Arth.  lie  is  thy  father,  and  therefore  sacred  to  me.— Where  didst  thou  sty 
he  is  now  ? 

>  Mab.  I  left  him  in  the  hall,  just  settling  quietly  to  an  after-supper  nap. — 
Why  dost  thou  ask  ? 

Arth.  I  have  been  watched  all  day  by  one  whom  I  suspect  to  be  a  spy ;  and 
I  fear  me,  that  in  spite  of  my  disguise,  my  false  name,  and  toy  humble  lod- 
ging, I  am  discovered.  ^ 

Mab.  Discovered  in  thy  visits  here  ?  Discovered  as  my friend  ? 

Arth.  No,  no,  I  trust  not  so.  Therefore  I  delayed  to  come  to  thee  till  I  could 
shake  off  my  unwelcome  follower.  Not  discovered  as  thy  lover,  thy  friend j 
if  such  name  better  please  thee — but  as  the  cavalier  and  malignapt  (for  so 
their  phrase  runs)  Arthur  Montresor. 

Mab.  But  granting  that  were  true,  what  harm  hast  thou  *eommitted  ? 
What  hast  thou  to  fear  ?  - 

Arth.  Small  harm,  dear  Mabel;  and  yet  in  these  bad  days  small  harm 
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may  caiise  great  fear.  I  hftye  borne  arms  for  the  King ;  I  have  never  Acknow* 
ledged  the  Protector ;  I  am  known  as  the  friend  of  Ormonde  perhaps  sa8pect« 
ed  as  his  agent ;  and  moreover,  I  am  the  rightful  owner  of  this  sisime  estate 
and  mansion  of  Montresor  HaU,  its  parks,  manc»rs»  and  dependencies,  bestow* 
ed  by  the  sequestrators  on  thy  &ther.  Colonel  Groodwin.  Seest  Uiou  no  fear 
there,  fair  Mabel  ? 

Mab.  Alas !  alas  ! 

Arth.  Then  my  deceased  father,  stout  old  Sir  Robert,  was  meddled  in  every 
plot  and  rising  in  the  country,  from  the  first  year  of  the  Rebellion  to  this,  as  I 
well  trust,  the  last  of  the  usurpation,  so  that  the  very  name  sounds  like  a  ^re-m 
brand.  "Twould  be  held  a  fair  service  to  the  state,  Mabel,  to  shoot  thy  poor 
friend ;  and  yet  I  promise  thee,  albeit  a  loyal  subject  to  King  Charles,  I  am 
hardly  fool  enough  to  wage  war  in  m^  own  single  person  against  jDliver,  whom 
a  mightier  conqueror  than  himself  will  speedily  overthrow. 

Mab.  A  mightier  conqueror ! 

Arth.  Even  the  great  tyrant  Death — he  who  levels  the  mighty  and  the 
low — Arthur  Montresor  and  Oliver  Cromwell! 

Mab.  Death  !  Art  thou  then  in  such  peril  ?  And  dost  thou  loiter  here  ?  I 
beseech  thee  away !  away  this  moment !  What  detains  thee  ? 

Arth.  That  which  brought  me — thyself.  Being  in  England,  I  came  hither, 
more  weeks  ago  than  I  care  to  think  of,  to  look  on  my  old  birth-place,  my  old 
home.  I  saw  thee,  Mabel,  and  ever  since  I  have  felt  that  these  halls  are  a 
thousand  fold  more  precious  to  me  as  thy  home,  as  thy  inheritance,  than  ever 
they  could  have  been  as  mine.    I  love  thee,  Mabel. 

ifab.  Oh  go !  go !  go  !  To  talk  of  love  whilst  thou  art  in  such  danger ! 

Arth.  I  love  thee,  mine  own  Mabel. 

Mab.  Go  \ 

Arth.  Wilt  thou  govnth  me  ?  I  am  not  rich — I  have  no  fair  mansion  to 
take  thee  to ;  but  a  soldier's  sword  and  a  soldier's  arm,  and  a  true  heart,  Ma- 
bel !  Wilt  thou  go  with  me,  sweet  one  ?  I'll  bring  horses  to  the  little  garden 
door.  The  mok)n  will  be  up  at  twelve — Speak,  dearest !  And  yet  this  trem- 
bling hand  speaks  for  thee.    Wilt  thou  go  with  me,  and  be  my  wedded  wife? 

Mab.  I  will.  l^E^neunt^ 

ScEVB  THE  Second.— 7^6  same  Garden.    A  high  Wall  on  one  Side,  with  a 
small  strong"  Door  in  it.     The  House  in  the  back  ground. 

Enter  Arthur,  from  the  side^door. 

Arth.  Mabel !  Not  yet  arrived !  Surely  she  cannot  have  changed  her  pur- 
pose ?  No,  no !  It  were  treason  against  true  love  but  to  suspect  her  of  waver- 
ing— she  lingers  from  maiden  modesty,  from  maiden  fear,  from  natural  affec- 
tion, from  all  that  man  worships  in  woman.  But  if  she  knew  the  cause  I 
have  to  dread  every  delay  I 

Enter  MAREL,from  the  house* 

Mabel  I  Sweetest,  how  breathless  thou  art !  Thou  canst  hardly  stand !  Rest 
thee  on  this  seat  a  moment,  my  Mabel !  And  yet  delay— Hath  aught  befallen 
to  affright  thee  ?   Sit  here,  dearest  1    What  hath  startled  thee  ? 

Mab.  I  know  not.    And  yet — 

Arth.  How  thou  tremblest  still !  And  what—  ? 

Mab.  As  I  passed  the  gallery — Only  feel  how  my  heart  flutters,  Arthur ! 

Arth.  Blessings  on  that  dear  heart !  Calm  thee,  sweetest.— What  of  the  gal» 
lery  ? 

Mab.  As  I  passed,  methought  I  heard  voices. 

Arth.  Indeed !  And  I  too  have  missed  the  detected  spy  who  hath  been  all 
day  dogging  my  steps.  Can  he — but  no !  All  is^quiet  in  the  bouse.  Look,  Ma- 
bel !  All  dark  and  silent.  No  light  save  the  moonbeams  dancing  on  the  win* 
dow  panes  with  a  cold  pale  brightness.  No  sound  save  the  songof  the  nigh tin- 
gide— dost  thou  not  hear  it  ?  It  seems  to  come  from  the  tall  shrubby  sweet- 
briar,  which  sends  its  fragrant  breath  in  at  yonder  casement. 

Mab.  That  is  my  father's  chamber— my  dear  dear  father  i  Oh,  when  he 
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i^iall  wake  ^nd  find  his  Mabel  gone^  litUe  will  the  breath  of  the  iweetbriar, 
or  the  song  of  the  uightifigale^  comfort  him  then !  My  dear  dear  fother !  He 
kissed  me  after  prayers  to-night^  and  laid  his  hand  on  my  h^ad  and  blcfined 
me.    He  will  never  bless  his  poor  child  again. 

Arth.  Come^  sweetest !  The  horses  wait ;  the  hours  wear  on ;  morning  will 
soon  be  here.  '  ~ 

Mab.  Oh^  what  a  morning  to  my  poor  poor  father !  His  Mabels  his  only 
diild,  his  beloved,  his  trusted !   Oh,  Arthur,  my  father !  my  father  ! 

Arlh.  Maiden,  if  thou  lovest  thy  father  better  than  me,  remain  with  him.  It 
is  not  yet  too  late.  I  love  thee,  Mabel,  as  well  as  man  may  love  on  this  side 
of  idoiatrv ;  too  well  to  steal  thee  away  against  thy  will ;  too  Well  to  take  thy 
hand  without  thy  heart.  The  choice  is  still  open  to  thee.  Return  to  thy  fa- 
ther's house^  or  wend  with  me.  Weep  not  thus^  dear  one ;  but  decide^  and 
quickly. 

Mai,  Nay,  I  will  go  with  thee,  Arthur.  Forgive  these  tears !  Ill  go  with 
thee  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

Arth.  Now  then.    What  noise  is  that  ? 

Mab.  Surely,  surely  the  turning  of  a  key. 

Arth,  Ay,  the  door  is  fastened ;  the  horses  are  led  off.    We  are  discovered. 

Mab.  Is  there  no  other  way  of  escape  ? 

Arth.  None.  The  garden  is  walled  round.  Look  at  these  walls,  Mabel ;  a 
sqtdrrel  could  scarcely  climb  them.  Through  the  house  is  the  only  chmce ; 
and  that— ^ 

Mab,  Try  the  door  again ;  I  do  beseech  thee  try.  Push  against  it — ^I  never 
knew  it  fastened  other  than  by  this  iron  bolt.    Push  manfully. 

Arth,  It  is  all  in  vain ;  thou  thyself  heard'st  the  key  turn ;  and  see  how  it 
resists  my  utmost  strength.    The  door  is  surely  fast.  \^Exeunt. 

•  .    .• 

Scene  the  Third.— 'TVie  same  Part  of  the  Garden  with  that  represented 

in  thejirst  ^cene. 

Enter  Arthub  and  Mabej.  from  the  side, 

Mab.  See !  The  household  is  alarmed !  Look  at  the  lights !  Venture  not 
so  near,  dear  Atthur !  Conceal  thee  in  the  arbour  till  all  is  quiet.  I  will  go 
meet  them. 

Arth.  Alone? 

Mab.  Why,  what  have  I  to  fear  ?  Hide  thee  behind  the  yew  hedge  till  the 
first  search  be  past,  and  then —  . 

Arth,  Desert  thee  !  Hide  me !  And  I  a  Montresor !  But  be  calmer,  sweet- 
est !  Thy  father  is  too  good  a  man  to  meditate  aught  unlawful.  'Twill  be  but 
some  short  restraint,  with  thee  for  my  warder.    Calm  thee,  dearest ! 

Enter  CoUmel  Goodwin  and  a  Servant,  from  the  House, 

Good.  Shoot !  Shoot  instantly,  Jonathan !  Slay  the  robber !  Why  dost  thou 
not  fire  ?  Be'st  thou  in  league  with  him  ?  What  dost  thou  fumble  at  ? 

Jon,  So  please  your  worship,  the  wind  hath  extinguished  the  touch-paper. 

Good.  The  wind  hath  extinguished  thy  wits,  I  trow,  that  thou  could'st 
bring  nought  but  that  old  harquebuss.  Return  for  a  steel  weapon.  [^Exii 
Jonathan.]}  Meantime  my  sword — I  see  but  one  man,  and  surely  a  soldier 
of  the  Cause  and  the  Covenant,  albeit  aged,  may  well  cope  with  a  night  thief. 
Come  on,  young  man.    Be'st  thou  coward  as  well  as  robber  ?  Defend  thyself. 

Mab,  Oh,  father !  father  I  Would'st  thou  do  murder  befwre  thy  daughter's 
eyes? 

Good.  Cling  not  thus  around  me,  maiden  I  What  makest  thou  with  that 
thief,  that  craven  thief  ? 

Arth.  Nay,  tremble  not,  Mabel ;  for  thy  sake  I  will  endure  even,  this  ;con- 
tumely. — Put  up  your  sword,  sir ;  it  is  needless.  I  yield  myself  your  prisoner. 
At  this  instant,  suspicions,  even  as  degrading  as  tho(^  uttered  by  Colonel  Good- 
win, may,  perhap8>  be  warranted  by  my  equivocal  position  ;  but  when  I  make 
myself  known  to  him,  I  trust  that  he  will  retract  an  asi)er8i(»i  a»  unworthy  of 
his  character  as  of  mine. 


Good.  I  do  know  thee.  Thou  art  the  foul  Mah'gnant  Arthur  Montresor; 
the  abettor  of  the  pli^Ujng  traitor  Ormond ;  Jbe  outlawed  son  of  the  lawless 
cavalier  who  once  owned  this  demesne. 

Ai'ih.  And  knowing  me  for  Arthur  Montresor^  could'st  thou  take  me  for  a 
garden  robber  ?  CoukViit  thou  grudge  to  the  some  time  heir  of  these  old  Halls  a 
parting  glance  of  their  venerable  beauty  ? 

Good,  Young  man,  wilt  thou  tell  me,  darest  thou  tell  me,  that  it  was  to 
gaze  on  this  old  mansion  that  thou  didst  steal  hither,  like  a  thief  hi  the  night  ? 
Arthur  Mtmtresor,  can'st  thou  look  at  thy  father's  house  and  utter  that  false-^ 
hood  ?  Ye  were  a  heathenish  and  blinded  generation,  main  props  of  tyranny 
and  prelacy,  a  worldly  and  a  darkling  race,  who  knew  not  the  truth ;'— ^but  yet, 
from  your  earliest  ancestor  to  the  last  possessor  of  those  walls,  ye  had  amongst 
the  false  gods  whom  ye  worshipped  one  fair  idol,  called  Honour.  Arthur 
Montresor,  I  joy  that  thou  hast  yet  enough  of  grace  vouchsafed  tp  thee  to 
shrink  from  affirming  that  lie. 

Arth,  But  a  robber !  a  garden  thief ! 

Good.  Ay,  a  robber !  I  said,  and  I  repeat,  a  robber,  a  thief,  a  despoiler. 
Hath  the  garden  no  fruit  save  its  apricots  and  dewberries  ?  No  iiower  save  the 
jessamine  and  the  rose  ?  Hath  the  house  no  treasure  but  its  vessels  of  gold  and 
silver?  the  cabinet  no  jewel  but  its  carbuncles  and  its  rubies ?  If  ever  thou 
art  a  father,  and  hast  one  hopeful  and  dutiful  maiden,  the  joy  of  tliine  heart, 
and  the  apple  of  thine  eve,  then  thou  wilt  hold  all  robbery  light  so  that,  it 
leaves  tliee  Iter,  all  roboers  guiltless  save  him  who  would  steal  thy  child. 
Weep  not  thus,  Mabel.  And  thou,  young  man,  away.  I  joy  that  the  old 
and  useless  gun  defeated  my  angry  purpo6e--*that  I  slew  not  mine  enemy  on 
his  father  s  ground.  Away  with  thee,  young  man !  Go  study  the  parable  that 
Nathan  spake  to  David.  I  believe  that  there  is  warrant  enough  for  thy  de-> 
tention,  but  I  will  not  make  thee  prisoner  in  the  house  of  thy  fathers.  Thank 
me  not ;  but  go. 

Mab,  Father,  hear  me ! 

Good,  Within  !  To-morrow ! 

Mab.  Nay,  here,  and  now.  Thou  hast  pardoned  him ;  but  thou  hast  not 
pardoned  me. 

Good.  I  have  forgiven  thee— I  do  forgive  thee. 
.  Mah*  Thou  knowest  not  half  my  sins !  I  am  the  prime  offender,  the  great 
and  unrepenting  culprit  I  loved  him,  I  do  Jove  him ;  we  are  betrothed,  and  I 
will  hold  faithful  to  my  vow :  Never  shall  another  man  wed  Mabel  Goodwin  ! 
Oh,  £ftther,  I  knew  not  till  this  very  now  how  dear  thy  poor  child  was  to  thy 
heart.---Can'st  thou  break  hers  ? 

Good,  Mabel,  this  is  a  vain  and  simfde  fancy. 

Mab*  Father,  it  is  love. — ^Arthur,  plead  for  us ! 

Arth.  Alas !  I  dare  not.    Thou  art  a  rich  heiress  ;  I  am  a  poor  exile. 

Mab,  Out  on  such  distinctions  !  one  word  from  my  fath^ ;  one  stroke  ,ef 
Cromwell's  pen,  and  thou  art  an  exile  no  longer.    Plead  iov  us,  Arthur ! 

Arth.  Mabel,  I  dare  not.  Thy  father  is  my  benefactor ;  he  has  given  me  life 
and  liberty,  Would'st  thou  have  me  repay  uiese  gifts  by  bereaving  him  of  his 
child? 

Mob.  We  will  not  leave  hun.  We  will  dwell  together.  Arthur;^  wilt  thou 
not  speak  ? 

Good,  His  honourable  silenee  hath  pleaded  for  him  better  than  idle  words. 
Arthur  Montresor,  dost  thou  love  this  maid  ? 

Arth,  Do  I  love  her ! 

Good.  I  believe  in  good  truth  that  thou  dost.  Take  her  then  from  the  hmH 
of  her  father. — There  is  lioom  enough  in  yonder  mansion  for  the  heir  and  the 
heiress,  the  old  possessor  and  the  new.  Take  her,  an^  Heaven  bless  ye>  my 
children ! 

Mah,  Now,  bless  thee,  mine  own  dear  father !  and  Uess  «U  the  accidents  of 
this  happy  night — Our  projected  elopement— and  the  little  door  that  would  not 
let  us  elope — and  the  wind  that  blew  out  Jonathan'^  spark  of  fire<— and  the  old 
useless  gun  that,  for  want  of  lj|juit  spark,  would  not  shoot  my  Arthur.  Bless* 
ings  on  them  all ! 
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**  To  be  thus,  is  nothing; 
But  to  be  tafefy  thus—!*' 


Shakspbaee. 


'  I  NEYER  knew  a  good  fellow^  in  all 
mv  life,  that  was  not^  some  way  or 
•  bther^  the  dupe  of  women.  One  man 
is  an  ass  unconsciously ;  another^  with 
his  eyes  open ;  but  all,  that  are  good 
'  for  any  things  are  saddled  and  bridled 
in  some  way^  and  at  some  time  or 
other. 

If  a  good  fellow  drinks — ^your  best 
perhaps  won't  drink  very  much  now 
— butj  if  he  does  drink^  ten  to  one>  it 
is  because  he  is  out  of  humour  with 
some  woman.  If  he  writes^  what  can 
he  write  about,  but  woman  ?  If  he 
games^  why  is  it,  but  to  get  money  to 
laYish  upon  her  ?  For  all  his  courage, 
ardour,  wit,  vanity,  good-temper,  and 
all  other  good  qualities  that  he  pos« 
sesses,  woman  keeps  an  open  market, 
-and  can  engross  them  wholly !  Why, 
then,  after  we  have  abused  women— 
which  we  all  of  us  do — and  found  out 
that  they  are  no  more  to  be  trusted 
than  freso-caught  monkeys — which  the 
best  of  us  are  very  likely  to  do ; — after 
all,  what  does  it  come  to  but  this — 
that  they  are  the  devil's  plagues  of  our 
lives— and  we  must  have  them  ? 

For,  if  you  are  "  five-and-twenty, 
or  thereabouts,"  and  good  for  any- 
thing, you'll  certainly  become  attached 
to  some  woman ;  and — you'll  find  I'm 
right,  so  take  warning  in  time — depend 
upon  it,  it  had  better  be  to  an  honest 
one.    It's  Cockney  taste,  lads — nasty, 
paltry.  Bond-street  stuff— to  be  seen 
driving  about  in  a  cabriolet  with  the 
-  mistress  of  half  the  town.    And,  for 
the  attachment,  never  flatter  yourselves 
-that  you  are  certain  to  get  ^'  tired" 
of  any  woman  with  whom  you  con- 
stantly associate.  Depend  upon  it,  you 
arc  a  great  deal  more  likely  to  become 
^  very  inextricably  fond  of  her.    Kick 
'  it  all  out  of  doors,  the  stale  trash,  that 
'men  are  naturally  **    indifferent"  to 
\  their  wives.   How  the  deuce  should  a 
fine  woman  be  the  worse  for  being 
one's  wife?    And  are  there  not  five 

•  hundred  good  reasons— to  everybody 
^•^but  a  puppy — why  she  must  be  the 

*  better  t  Tnen,  as  you  must  all  of  you 
bf  martyrad,  suffer  in  respectable  com- 


pany.  Maery  !  boys— it's  a  danger  ; 
but,  though  it  is  a  danger,  it  is  the 
best.  It  is  a  danger!  I  always  feel 
thankful  when' a  man  is  haqged  fbr 
killing  his  wife ;  because  I  should  not 
choose  to  kill  a  wife  of  my  own — and 
yet  the  crying  of  the  **  dying  speech** 
— ^'  for  tne  barbarous  and  inhuman 
murder !"  &c.  &c.— is  a  sort  of  warn- 
ing to  her — ^as  one  rat,  losing  his  t&i 
in  the  rat-trap,  frightens  the  whole 
granary-full  that  are  left.  But,  though 
marriage  is  a  danger,  nevertheless,  ha- 
zard it.  Between  evils,  boys!-*-jroa 
know  the  proverb  ?— choose  the  least. 
Marry,  I  say,  all  and  each  of  you  !— 
Take  wives ;  and  take  thera  in  good 
time,  that  *^  your  names  may  belong 
in  the  land."  And  then,  seeing  that 
you  would,  one  and  all  of  you,  have 
wives— comes  the  question,  how  you 
should  go  about  to  get  them  ?  ^ 

Then,  in  the  first  place,  I  shall  as- 
sume, that  he  who  reads  this  paper, 
and  marries,  marries  for  a  wife^  Be- 
cause, if  he  wants  a  *'  fortune"  ^  boot, 
or  a  "  place,"  or  to  be  allied- (being 
plebeian)  to  a  ^^  title<lfamily,"  the  case 
IS  out  of  my  metier ;  he  nad  better 
apply  to  an  attorney  at .  once.  Don't 
make  these  things  indispensable,  any 
of  you,  if  you  can  help  it.  For  the  for- 
tune, a  hundred  to  one — when  you  ^t 
it — ^if  it  does  not  over-ride  you  with 
"  settlements,"  and  **  trusts,"  and 
whole  oceans  of  that  sort  of  imperd'* 
nence,  which  every  proper  man  snould 
keep  clear  of.  No  woman  oi^ht  to  be 
able  to  hold  property  independent  of  h^r 
husband.  And,ifthatisnotthelaw,all 
I  can  say  is,  that  it  ought  to  be  so. 
Then,  for  the  "  Place"— it's  very  well 
to  have  a  place,  where  you  can  get  otie 
— ^but  it  must  be  the  very  devil  to  have 
the  donor  eternally,  all  your  life  after- 
wards, remindingyou  how  you  camel^ 
it.  And,  for  the  '*  Titled  family,"  why, 
shut  the  book  this  minute,  and  don  t 
have  the  impudence  to  read  another 
line  that  I  write,  if  you  wouldn't  quoit 
a  brother-in-law  tMt  was  <'  right  ho- 
nourable,"- with  one  impetus  from 
Charing-Crosi  to  Whitechapel,  just  at 
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■oon  as  a  kiniman  that  waa  a  cl^k  in 
the  Victualling-office — ^proyidedhe  de- 
served it>  or  you  took  it  into  your  head 
that  it  was  convenient  to  do  it !  Be- 
sides^ a  nice  woman  is  worth  all  the 
money  in  the  Bank.  What  would  you 
do  with  it,  after  you  had  it^  but  give 
it  all  for  one?  Please  your  taste^  my 
children ;  and  so  that  you  get  an  ho- 
nest woman^  and  a  pleasins  one^  to 
the  devil  send  the  remainder.  And 
then,  to  guide  your  choice^  take  the 
following  maxi];ns :  Those  who  have 
brains^  will  perceive  their  value  at  a 


glance ;  and  such  as  are  thick-headed, 
can  read  them  three  or  four  times 
over.  And  let  such  not  be  too  hastily 
disheartened ;  for  it  is  the  part  of  wit, 
(and  of  this  Magazine,)  to  bear  with 
dulness;  and  one  comfort  is,  when 
you  have  at  last  beaten  anything  into 
a  skull  of  density,  the  very  devil  him* 
self  can  hardly  ever  get  it  out  i^ain. 
**  We  write  on  brass,  as  somebody  or 
other  observes,  and  somewhere, ''  less 
easily  than  in  water;  but  the  impres* 
sion,  once  made,  endures  for  ever." 


MAXIM  I. 

Now,  in  making  marriage,  as  in  making  Ipve — and  indeed  in  making  most 
other  things — the  beginning  it  is  that  is  the  difficulty.  But  the  French  proverb 
about  beginnings-;-^'  C'est  le  premier  pas  qui  com/c" — ^goes  more  literally  to  the 
arrangement  of  marriage ;  as  our  English  well  illustrates  the  condition  of  love, 
— *'  The  first  sten  over,  the  rest  is  easy."    Because,  in  the  marr)4ng  affior,  it 
is,  particularly,  tne  "  first  step"  that  "  costs'* — as  to  your  cost  you  will  find, 
if  that  step  happens  to  go  the  wrong  way.    And  most  men,  "vdien  they  gv 
about  the  business  of  wedlock,  owing  to  some  strange  delusion,  bqgin  the 
affair  at  the  wrong  end.  They  take  a  fancy  to  the  white  arms — (sometimes  only 
to  the  kid  gloves)~or  to  the  neat  ancles  of  a  peculiar  school  girl;  and  con- 
clude, from  these  premises,  that  she  is  just  the  very  woman  of  the  world  to 
scold  a  houseful  of  servants,  and  to  bring  up  a  dozen  children  1  This  is  a. 
convenient  deduction,  but  net  always  a  safe  one.    Pleasant — like  Dr  Macul- 
loch's  deductions  in  bis  Political  Economy — ^but  generally  wrong.    '*  Let  not 
the  creaking  of  shoes,  nor  the  rustling  of  silk,  betray  thy  poor  heart,"  as 
Shakespeare  says,  ^&c*  &c  '*  to  woman  {"—.Implying  thereby,  that  red  sashes 
and  lace  fiounces  are  but  as  things  transitory ;  and  that  she  who  puts  otna* 
ments  of  gold  and  silver  upon  heir  own  head,  may  be  a  "  crown  to  her  hus- 
band"— and  yet  not  exactly  such  a  '^  crown"  as  -King  Solomon  meant  a  vir- 
tuous woman  should  be.    He  that  has  ears  to  hear — (while  he  has  nothing 
worse  than  ears) — ^let  him  hear  1  A  word  to  the  wise  should  be  enough.— Thdre 
^  are  some  particular  qualities  now  and  then  very  likely  to  lead  a  gentleman  on 
tlte  sudden  to  make  a  lady  his  wife ;  and,  after  she  has  become  so,  very  likdly 
again  to  make  him/^rish  tnat  they  had  made  her  anybody  else's. 

MAXIM  n. 

White  arms,  and  neat  ancles,  bring  me,  naturally,  nt  once,  4o  the  very  lm«^ 
portant  consideration  of  beauty.  For,  don't  suppose,  because  I  caution  you 
against  aU  day-dishabilles,  that  I  want  to  €x  you  with  a  worthy  creature, 
whom  it  will  make  you  extremely  ill  every  time  you  look  at.  No  I  leave  thuese 
to  apothecaries— lawyers— 4nd  such,  genially,  as  mean  to  leave  money  behind* 
them  when  they  die.  You  have  health — a  competence — a  handy  pull  at  a  noBe, 
or  at  a  trigger : — ^let  them  grovel.  For  the  style  of  attraction,  please  your* 
selves,  my  friends.  I  should  say  a  handsome  figure— if  you  don't  get  bom  ad^ 
vantages — is  better  than  a  merely  pretty  face.  I  don't  mean,  by  "  handsorao 
figure,"  forty  cubits  high,  and  as  nig  round  as  the  chief  drayman  at  Meux'a 
brew-house.  But  finely  formed  and  set  Good  eyes  are  a  point  never  to  be 
overlooked.  Fine  teeth — ^full,  well-proportioned  limbs-^on't  cast  these  away 
for  the  sake  of  a  single  touch  of  the  small-pox ;  a  mouth  something  too  wide; 
or  dimples  rather  deeper  on  one  side  than  the  other. 

MAXIM  III. 

It  may,  at  some  time,  be  a  matter  of  consideration,  whether  you  s)iall  marry: 
a  maid  or  a  widow.  As  to  the  taste,  I  myself  will  give  no  opinion — I  like 
both ;  and  there  are  advantages  and  disadvantages  peculiar  to  either.  If  you 
marry  a  widow,  I  think  it  should  be  one  whom  you  have  knowxt  in  the  life- 
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s  inonk  myflelf— in  flu;t^  I  had  Btolen  a  dress  fbr  die  purpose.  On  die  smie 
principle — ^t  rather  think  I  mentioned  this  before, — suffer  no  ^' guardiandiipt^** 
or  '^  trusteeships,"  in  your  family^  to  disturb  your  reign,  or  fret,)rour  quiet,  i 
knew  a  very  worthy  fellow,  who,  having  only  a  marriage  setdement  brousfbt 
to  him,  broke  the  solicitor's  clerk's  neck  down  stairs  that  brought  it ;  and  it 
was  brought  in  ''  Justifiable  homicide."  If  a  dog  dares  but  to  hint  tlut  diere 
u  such  a  thing  as  '^  parchment"  in  your  presence^  plump,  and  rib  him» 

MAXIM  XV. 

I  don't  think,  by  the  way,  that  there  ought  to  be  any  parchment,  except  the 
petitions  to  the  House  of  Commons,  which  are  cut  up  to  supply  the  tuloni 
with  measures.  This  is  useful.  Messrs  Shiel  and  O'ConneU's  work  takes  the 
dimensions  of  my  person  once  a-month  very  accurately.  I  mention  thii^  be* 
cause  it  has  been  said  that  no  measures,  in  which  the  work  of  diose  gentlemen 
was  concerned,  ever  could  be  taken  accurately. 

MAXIM  XVI.  : 

Talking  of  accuracy^  leads  me  to  observe : — Don't  marry  any  woman  hastily 
at  Brighton  or  Brussels^  without  knowing  who  she  is,  and  where  she  lived 
before  she  came  there.  And  whenever  you  get  a  reference  upon  this  or  any 
odier  subject,  always  be  sure  and  get  another  reference  about  the  pencm  r&» 
ferred  to, 

MAXIM  XVII. 

Don't  marry  any  woman  under  twenty — She  is  not  come  to  her  wickednest 
before  that  time.  Nor  any  woman  who  has  a  red  nose  at  any  a^ ;  because 
people  make  observations  as  you  go  along  the  street.  A  "  cast  of  the  eye/'— 
as  the  lady  casts  it  upon  you — ^may  pass  muster  under  some  circumstances— 
and  I  have  even  known  those  who  thought  it  desirable ;  but  absolute  squint* 
ing  is  a  monopoly  of  vision  which  ought  not  to  be  tolerated. 

MAXIM  XVIII. 

•  Talking  of  '^  vision,"  reminds  me  of  an  absurd  saying, — That  such  or  sudi  ii 
one  can  ^'  see  as  far  through  a  mill-stone  as  those  that  picked  it."  I  don't  be* 
lieve  that  any  man  ever  saw  through  a  mill-stone  but  Jeremy  Benth&m  ;  and  he 
looked  through  the  hole. 

MAXIM  XIX. 

One  hears  a  great  deal  about  '^  Citv  taste ;"  I  must  say,  I  don't  think  an 
Alderman's  daughter  by  any  means  (qua  Cornhill  merely)  objectionable.  A 
fine  girl  may  be  charming,  even  though  her  father  should  be  a  Commob 
Councilman — Recollect  this.  /      . 

MAXIM  XX. 

,  On  the  question  of  getting  ah  insight  into  matters  before  marriage,  if  pos- 
sible, I  have  dropped  a  word  already.  It  is  a  point  of  very  great  importance^ 
and  there  are  two  or  three  modes  in  which  you  may  take  your  chance  for  ao* 
complishing  it.  If  you  are  up  to  hiring  yourself  into  any  house  as  a  chambier«i 
maid — it  requires  tact,  and  close  shaving ;  but  it  would  put  you  into  the  way 
of  finding  out  a  thing  or  two.  I  ^^  took  up  my  livery"  once  as  a  footman,  and 
I  protest  I  learned  so  much  in  three  weeks,  that  I  would  not  have  married  any 
female  in  the  family.  An  old  maiden  aunt,  or  sister,  if  you  have  one,  is  capable 
of  great  service.  She  will  see  more  of  a  tomboy  in  five  minutes  than  you 
would  in  six  months ;  because,  having  been  in  the  oven  herself,  she  knows 
the  way.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  danger  that  she  may  sell  you  to  some 
estate  that  she  thinks  lies  convenient;  or  even  job  you  off  to  some  personal  fiivour* 
ite,  without  the  consideration  of  any  estate  at  all.  The  Punic  faith  of  all  agents 
—and  especially  one's  own  relatives'-is  notorious. 

MAXIM  XXI. 

On  the  subject  of  accomplishment,  it  is  hardly  my  business  to  advise.  ^I 
leave  a  great  part — the  chief  part — ^upon  this  point,  to  your  own  ikncy.  Only 
don't  have  any  waltzing,  nor  too  much  determined  singing  of  Momre  tf  iongt ; 
there  is  bad  taste,  to  say  the  best  of  it,  in  all  such  puolicities.   Von  mii8ic«  I 


don't  think  there  m  a  great  deal  gained  by  a  woipan's  being  able  to  malke  an 
alanning  jangle  on  the  piano-forte>  particularly  under  that  unmerciful  scheme 
of  *'  Duets/'  in  which  two  tyrants  are  enabled  to  belabour  the  machine  at  the 
same  tune.  Dancing,  a  girl  ought  to  be  able  to  execute  wdl ;  but  don't  go  any- 
where,  where  a  Monsieur  has  been  employed  to  give  ^e  instruction.  As 
dancing  is  an  art  to  be  acquired  merely  from  imitation,  a  graceful  female — 
being  the  precise  thing  to  be  imitated — must  be  a  far  more  efficient  teacher  than, 
even  Mr  Eick-the-Moon  himself  can  be.  Besides,  I  don't  like  the  notion  of  a  ^ 
d— d  scraper  putting  a  girl  of  thirteen  into  attitudes.  If  I  were  to  catch  a  ballet* 
master  capering  in  my  house,  I'd  qualify  the  dog  to  lead  in  the  opera  before 
he  departed.  * 

N.  B. — Now  we  are  on  the  subject  of  dancing,  don't  on  any  account  marry  a 
''  lively"  young  lady.  That  is,  in  other  words,  a  '^  romp."  That  is,  in  o^er 
words,  a  woman  who  has  been'hauled  about  by  half  your  acquaintance. 

And  now,  my  friends,  my  first  twen-  by  shutting  the  door,  and  the  vifators 

ty-one  rules — just  beginning  your  in-  can  show  tneir  good  breeding  by  not 

struction,  each  of  you,  how  to  get  a  wife  coming  again, 
"^are  spoken  out.  And  any  Erections        One  syllable  more  to  part — ^if  you 

how  to  manage  one,  if  they  come  at  wish  to  be  happy  yourself,  be  sure 

all,  must  come  at  some  future  oppor*  that  you  must  make  your  wife  so. 

tunity.  Just  two  words,  however,  even  Never  dispute  with  her  where  the 

upon  this  head ;  for  I  would  not  leave  question  is  of  no  importance ;  nor, 

you,  upon  any  subject,  too  much  un-  where  it  is  of  the  least  consequence, 

provided.  let  any  earthly  consideration  ever  once 

In  the  first  place,  on  the  very  day  induce  you  to  give  way.    Be  at  home 

after  your  marnage,  whenever  you  do  as  much  as  you  can ;  be  as  strict  aa 

marry,  take  one  precaution — ^be  cur-  you  will,  but  never  speak  unkindly^ 

sed  with  no  more  troubles  for  life  and  never  have  a  fneod  upon  sucn 

than  YOU  have  bargained  for.    Call  terms  in  your  bouse,  as  to  be  abld  to 

the  roll  of  all  your  wife's  even  speak-  enter  it  without  ceremony.  Above  dl^ 

ing  acquaintance ;  and  strike  out  every  remember  that  these  maxims  are  in- 

soul  that  you  have— or  fancy  you  ought  trusted  to  all  of  you,  as  to  persons  of 

to  have— or  fancy  you  ever  shall  have  reason  and  discretion*  A  naked  sword 

— a  glimpse  of  disuke  to.  only  cuts  the  finders  of  a  madman  ; 

Upon  this  point  be  merciless ;  your  and  the  rudder  with  which  the  pilot 
wife  won't  hesitate  —  a  hundred  to  saves  the  ship,  in  the  hands  of  the 
one — ^between  a  husband  and  a  gossip ;  powder  monkey,  would  only  probably 
and — ^if  she  does — don't  you.  Be  par-  force  her  upon  the  rocks.  Recollect, 
ticularly  sharp  upon  the  list  of  wo-  that  your  inquest  as  to  matrimony  is  a 
men;  of  course,  men  —  you  would  matter  of  the  greatest  nicety ;  becaiise^ 
'frankly  kick  any  one  from  Pali-Mall  either  an  excess  of  vigilance,  or  a  de- 
io  Pimlico,  who  presumed  only  to  re-  ficiency,  will  alike  compromise  its  sue- 
collect  ever  having  seen  her.  cess.  If  you  don't  question  far  enough. 

And  don't  be  manoeuvred  out  of  the  odds  are  ten  to  one  that  you  get  a  v 

"what  you  mean,  by  cards,  or  morn-  wife  who  will  dia^point  you.  If  yoa 

ing  calls,  or  any  notion  of  what  peo-  question  a  jot  too  far,  you  will  never 

le  call  «*  good  breeding."    Do  you  get  a  wife  at  all. 

e  content  to  show  your  ill  breeding  TiTva» 
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Sciges  their  solemn  cen  may  steek, 
And  raitM;  a  ptiiiosophic  ret^k. 
And,  physically,  causes  seek 

In  dime  and  season  ; 
But  tell  me  IFhisky's  name  lii  Greek, 

ril  tell  the  reason. 

BUONS. 

On  the  morBing  after  the  business  ed  sending  in  his  son  Fraqcl^  wi'  the 

of  the  playhouse  Happened,  I  had  to  carrier  for  a  trial,  to  see  how  the  line 

take  my  breakfast  in  my  bed,  a  thing  of  life  pleased  him,  and  how  I  thopht 

very  uncommon  for  me,  being  gene-  he  wad  answer — a  thing  whic^  I  w«f 

rally  up  by  cock-craw,  except  on  Sun-  glad  came  from  his  side  of  the  hous^ 

day  mornings  whiles,  when  ilka  ane,  being  likely  to  be  in  the  upshot  the 

according  to  the  bidding  of  the  Fourth  best  for  baith  parties.    Yet  I  thodit 

Commandment,  has  a  license  to  do  as  he  wad  find  our  way  of  doing  so  canny 

he  likes;  having  a  desperate  sore  head,  and  comfortable,  that  it  wasna  V^rj 

and  a  squeamid^ness  at  the  stomach,  likely  he  could  ever  start  dj^i^^^^Q^ » 

occasioned,  I  jealouse,  in  a  great  mea-  and  I  must  confess,  that  I  loijkit  forit 

sure,  from  wnat  Mr  Glen  and  me  had  with  nae  sma'  degree  of  ^  pride,  aeeiag 

discussed  at  Widow  Grassie's,  in  the  the  probability  of  my  sune  having  the 

shape  of  warm  toddy,  over  our  cracks  son  of  a  Lammermuir  farmer  sittiDg 

concemii^  what  is  odled  the  Agricul-  cross-leggit,  cheek  for  jowl  wi'  me  on  ' 

tural  and  the  Manufacturing  interest!^,  the  board,  and  bound  to^  serve  m^  at 

So  our  wife,  puir  body,  pat  a  thimble-  all  lawful  times,  by  night  and  day,  by 

ful  of  brandy,  Thomas  Mixem's  real,  a  regular  indenture  of  nve  years.  Mais** 

into  my  first  cup  of  tea,  which  had  a  ter  Glen  insisted  on  the  laddie  having 

wonderful  virtue  in  putting  all  things  a  three  months'  trial ;  and  then,  aft^ 

to  rights ;  so  that  I  was  up  and  h^  a  wee  show  of  standing  out,  just  to 

shapit  a  pair  of  leddy's  corsets,  an  ar-  make  him  aware  that  I  could  be  dse- 

tide  in  which  I  sometimes  dealt,  be-  where  fitted  if  I  had  a  mind,  I  agreed 

fore  ten  o'clock,  though  the  morning  that  the  request  was  reasonable,  and 

being  gae  caukl,  I  didna  dispense  with  that  I  had  nae  yearthly  objections  to 

my  Kumamock.  conforming  wi't.  So,  after  geeing  him 

At  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  or  there-  his  meridian,  and  a  bit  of  diorilpead, 

abouts,  maybe  five  minutes  before  or  we  shook  hands,  and  parted  in  the  an- 

after,  but  nae  matter,  in  comes  my  derstanding,  that  his  son  would  arrive 

crony  Maister  Glen,  rather  dazed-like  on  the  tiqp  of  limping  Jamie  the  caiv 

idx)ut  the  een ;  and  wi'  a  large  piece  rier's  cart,  in  the  course,  say,  of  a  iottr 

of  white  sticking-plaister,  about  half  night. 

a  nail  wide,  across  one  of  his  cheeks.        Through  the  haifl  course  of  the  foi»- 

and  over  the  brigo'  his  nose;  giving  part  of  the  day,  I  remained  ga^an 

him  a  wauf,  outlandish,  and  rather  queerish,  as  if  something  was  worlong 

blackguard  sort  of  appearance ;  so  that  about  my  inwards,  and  a  droU  pain 

I  was  a  thocht  uneasy  at  what  nee-  atween  my  een.  The  wife  saw  the  case 

bours  might  surmeese  concerning  our  I  was  in,  and  advised  me,  for  the  skke 

intimacy ;  but  the  honest  man  account-  of  the  fresh  air,  to  take  a  step  into  the 

ed  for  the  thing  in  a  very  feasible  man-  bit  garden,  and  try  a  hand  at  the 

ner,  from  the  falling  down  on  that  side  spade,  the  smell  of  the  fresh  earth 

of  his  head  of  one  of  the  brass  candle-  being  likely  to  operate  as  a  cordial ; 

sticks,  while  he  was  lying  on  his  braid-  but  na — it  wadna  do;  and  whan  I 

side,  before  ane  of  the  furms  in  fhe  came  in  at  ane  o'clock  to  my  dinner, 

stramash.  the  steam  of  the  fresh  broth,  instead 

His  purpose  of  calling  was  to  tell  of  making  me  feel  as  usual  as  hungry 

me,  that  he  couldna  leave  the   town  as  a  hawk,  was  like  to  turn  my  sta- 

without  looking  in  upon  me  to  bid  me  mach,  while  the  si^t  of  the  sheep's- 

fareweel ;  mair  betoken,  as  he  intend-  head,  ane  o'  the  prhnest  anes  I  had 
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seen  the  haiil  geason^  made  me  as  sick 
as  a  dog ;  so  I  could  do  naethlng  but 
take  a  turn  out  again,  and  swig  away 
at  the  small  beer,  that  never  seemed 
able  to  slocken  my  drouth.  At  lang 
and  last^  I  mindit  having  heard  An- 
drew Redbeak^  the  excise-ofl^sher^  say, 
that  naething  ever  pat  him  right  after 
a  deboch,  except  something  the^  call  a 
bottle  of  soda-water ;  so  my  wife  dis- 
patched Benjie  to  the  place  where  we 
kent  it  could  be  founds  and  he  returned 
in  a  jifBe  with  a  thing  like  a  blacking- 
bottle  below  his  daidly,  as  he  was  bid- 
den. There  being  a  wire  ower  the 
cork^  for  some  purpose  or  ither^  or 
maybe  just  to  look  neat^  we  had  some 
fight  to  get  it  torn  away^  but  at  last 
we  succeeded.  I  had  turned  about 
for  a  jug,  and  the  wife  was  rumma- 
ging for  the  screw,  while  Beinie  was 
fiddling  away  wi'  his  finders  at  the  cork 
— Sauf  us !  a'  at  ance  it  gaed  a  thud 
like  thutider,  drivii)g  the  cork  ower 
puir  Benjie's  head,  while  it  spouted 
up  in  his  een  like  a  fire-engine^  and  I 
had  only  just  time  to  throw  dowu  the 
jug,  and  up  with  the  bottle  to  my 
mouth.  Luckily,  for  the  sixpence  it 
cost,  there  was  a  drap  o't  left,  which 
tasted,  by  all  the  world,  just  like  brisk 
dish- washings ;  but  for  a'  that,  it  had 
a  wonderful  power  of  setting  me  to 
rights ;  and  ray  noddle  in  a  while  be- 
gan to  clear  up,  like  a  March- day  af- 
ter a  heavy  shower. 

I  mind  very  weel  too,  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  dividual  same  day,  that 
ray  door-neibour,  Thomas  Burlings, 
pappit  in  ;  and,  in  our  twa-handit 
crack  ower  the  counter,  aftar  asking 
me  in  a  dry,  curious  way,  if  I  had 
come  by  nae  skaith  in  the  business  of 
the  play,  he  said,  the  thing  had  now 
spread  far  and  wide,  and  was  making 
a  great  noise  in  the  world.  I  thocht 
the  body  a  thocht  sharp  in  his  ob- 
serves ;  so  I  pretended  to  take  it  quite 
lightly,  proceeding  in  my  shaping-out 
a  pair  of  buckskin  breeches,  which  I 
was  making  for  ane  of  the  Duke's 
huntsmen  ;  so,  seeing  he  was  aff  the 
scent,  he  said,  in  a  mair  jocose  way — 

"  Weel,  speaking  about  buckskins, 
rU  tell  ye  a  guid  story  about  that." 

"  liCt  us  hear't,"  said  I ;  for  I  was  in 
that  sort  of  queerish  way,  that  I  didna 
care  muckle  about  being  very  busy. 

'^  Ye'se  get  it  as  I  heard  it,"  quo* 
Thomas ;  ^'  and  it's  no  less  worth  tell- 
ing, that  it  beai'8  a  guid  moral  applica- 


tion in  its  tail,  after  the  same  fiishion 
that  a  blister  doesguid  ))y  sucking  away 
the  vicious  humours  6f  the  body,  there- 
by making  the  very  pain  it  gies  preci- 
ous." And  here— though  maybe  it  was 
just  my  thocht — the  body  strokit  his 
chin,  and  gied  me  a  kind  of  half  glee, 
as  muckle  as  saying,  '*  take  that  to  ye, 
neibour."  But  I.  deserved  it  all,  aud 
couldna  take  it  ill  aff  his  hand,  being, 
like  mysell,  ane  of  the  elders  of  our 
kirk,  and  an  honest  enough,  prcceese- 
speaking  man. 

^'  Ye  see,  ye  ken,"  said  Thomas, 
'^  that  the  Breadalbane  Fencibles,  a 
wheen  Highland  birkies,  were  put  in- 
to camp  on  Fisherraw  links,  maybe  for 
the  benefit  of  their  douking,  on  ac- 
count of  the  fiddle*—- or  maybe  in  case 
the  French  should  land  at  the  water- 
mouth—- or  maybe  to  gie  the  r^ment 
the  benefit  of  the  sea  air — or  maybe  to 
make  their  bare  houghs  hardier,  for  it 
was  the  Winter  time,  frost  and  snaw 
being  as  plenty  as  ye  like,  and  no  sae 
scarce  as  pantaloons  amang  the  cor^, 
or  for  some  ither  reason,  guid,  bad,  or 
indifferent,  which  disna  muckle  mat- 
ter ;  but  ye  see  the  lang  and  the  short 
0*  the  story  is,  thai  there  they  were  «i- 
camped,  man  and  mother's  son  of  them, 
going  through  their  dreels  by  day, 
and  sleeping  by  night — the  privates  in 
their  tents,  and  the  ofiish&rs  in  their 
market's ;  living  in  the  course  of  na- 
ture on  their  usual  rations  of  beef,  and 
tammies,  and  sae  on.    So,  ye  under- 
stand me,  there  was  nae  such  smart 
ordering  of  things  in  the  array  in  those 
days,  the  men  not  having  the  beef 
served  out  to  them  by  a  butcher,  sup- 
plying each  company  or  companies  oy 
a  written  contract,  cfrawn  up  between 
him  and  the  paymaster  before  sponsi- 
ble witnesses ;  but  ilka  ane  bringing 
what  pleased  him;  either  tripe,  trot- 
ters, steaks,  cows-ch^ek,  pluck,  hough, 
spar-rib,  jigget,  or  so  forth." 

''  Od  !"  faid  I,  "  Thomas,  ye  crack 
like  a  minister.  Where  did  ye  happen 
to  pick  up  all  that  knowledge  ?" 
•  "  Where  should  I  haye  got  it,  but 
from  an  auld  half-pay  sergeant-msdor, 
that  lived  in  oiur  spare  room,  and  had 
been  out  in  the  American  war,  having 
seen  a  pour  of  service,  and  been  twice 
wounded,  ance  in  the  aff  cuit,  and  the 
ither  time  in  the  cufi^of  the  neck." 

**  I  thocht  as  muckle,"  said  I-r- 
*<  Weel,  say  on,  man^  it's  unco  enter- 
taining," 
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*'  Weel,"  continued  he,  "  let  me  aee 
where  I  was  at  when  ye  Btoppit  me ; 
for  maybe  TU  hae  to  begin  at  the  be- 
ginning again.  For  gif  ye  yenternipt 
me,  or  edge  in  a  word,  or  put  me  out 
by  asking  questions,  I  lose  the  thread 
ol*  my  discourse,  and  canna  proceed." 

*'  Ou,  let  me  see,"  said  I,  '*  ye  was 
about  the  contract  concerning  the 
beef." 

"Prececsely,"quo'  Thomas,  stretch- 
ing out  his  fore-finger,  "  ye've  said  it 
to  a  hair.  At  that  time,  as  I  was  ob- 
serving, the  butcher  didna  supply  a 
company  or  com  palsies,  according  to 
the  terms  of  a  contract,  drawn  up  be- 
fore sponsible  witnesses,  between  him 
and  the  paymaster ;  but  the  soldiers 
got  beef-money  along  with  tlieir  pay ; 
with  which  said  money,  given  them, 
ye  observe,  for  said  purpose,  they  were 
Hbound  and  obligated,  in  terms  of  the 
statute,  to  buy,  purchase,  and  provide 
the  said  beef,  twice  a- week  or  oftener, 
as  it  might  happen ;  an  orderly  offisher 
making  inspection  of  the  camp-kettles 
regularly  every  forenoon  at  ane  o'clock 
or  thereabouts. 

"  So,  as  yell  pay  attention  to  ob- 
serve, there  was  a  private  in  Captain 
M'Tavish's  company,  the  second  to 
the  left  of  the  centre,  of  the  name  of 
Duncan  MacAlpine,  a  wee,  hardy, 
blackaviced,  inknee'd  creature,  re- 
markable for  naething  that  ever  I 
heard  tell  of,  except  being  reported  to 
have  shotten  a  ganger  in  Badenough, 
or  thereabouts ;  and  for  having  a  des- 
perate red  nose,  the  effects,  ye  observe, 
of  drinking  spirituous  liquors ;  ye  ob- 
serve, I  daur  say,  the  effects  of  drink- 
ing malt  speerits. 

•'  Weel,  week  after  week  passed 
ower,  and  better  passed  ower,  and 
Duncan  played  aff  his  tricks,  Hke  an- 
ither  Herman  Boaz,  the  slight-o'-hand 
juggler,  him  that's  susp6ckit  to  be  in 
league  and  paction  with  the  deil.  But 
ye'il  hear." 

*'  Od,  it*s  diverting,  Thomas,"  said 
I  to  him,  "  gang  on,  man." 

"  Weel,  ye  see,  as  I  was  observing. 
Let  me  see,  where  was  I  at  ?  Ou  ay, 
having  a  paction  with  the  deil.  So, 
when  all  were  watering  beside  the 
camp-kettles,  some  stirring  them  with 
spurtles,  or  parritch-sticks,  or  forks, 
or  whatever  was  necessary*,  the  order- 
ly offisher  made  a  point  and  practice 
of  regularly  coming  bye,  about  the 
chap  of  ane  past  racriddium,  as  I  ob- 


served to  ye  before,  bo  moke  inroeo- 
tion  of  what  ilka  ane  had  wared  his 
pay  on ;  and  what  he  had  got  simmer- 
ing in  the  het  water  for  his  dinner. 

'^  So,  on  the  day  concerning  which 
I  am  about  to  speak,  it  fell  out,  as 
usual,  that  he  happened  to  be  making 
his  rounds,  halting  a  moment,  m  twa 
mavbe,  before  ilka  pat ;  the  man  that 
had  the  charge  thereof,  by  the  way  of 
stirring  like,  clapping  down  his  bng 
fork,  and  bringing  up  the  piece  of 
meat,  or  whatever  he  happened  to  be 
making  kail  of,  to  let  the  Inspector 
see  whether  it  was  lamb>  pork,  beef, 
mutton,  or  veal.  For,  ye  observe,** 
continued  Thomas,  gieing  me^  as  I 
took  it  to  mysell,  anither  Qpeor  side 
look,  '^  the  pxurpose  of  the  offisher  ma- 
king the  inspection,  was  to  aee  that 
they  laid  out  their  pay-money ,  cqu- 
form  to  military  regulation ;  and  no 
to  filing  their  stamicks,  and  mining 
baith  sowl  and  body,  by  throwing  it 
away  on  whisky,  as  but  ower  mony, 
that  aiblins  shoidd  hae  kenned  better, 
have  dune  but  ower  often." 

"  'Tis  but  too  true,"  said  I  till  him  ; 
'*  but  the  best  will  fii'  intil  a  faut 
sometimes.  We  have  a'  our  £Bulings, 
Thomas." 

'*  Just  so,"  answered  Thomas ; 
^'  but  where  was  I  at?  Ou,  about  the 
whisky.  Weel,  speaking  about  the 
whisky,  ye  see  the  offisher,  Liovete- 
nant  Todrick,  I  Vlief  they  called  him, 
had  made  an  observe  about  Duncan's 
kettle ;  so,  when  he  cam  to  him,  Dun- 
can was  sitting  in  the  lown  sirle  of  a 
dyke,  with  his  red  nose,  and  a  pipe  in 
his  cheek,  on  a  big  stane,'  glowring 
frae  him  anither  way ;  and,  as  I  was 
saying,  when  he  cam  to  him  he  said, 

a  (  w'eel,  Duncan  MacAlpine,  what 
have  ye  in  your  kettle  the  day,  manK 

''  And  Duncan,  rinning  down  his 
lang  fork,  answered  in  his  aiu  Hiffh- 
land  brogue  way — '  Please  your  ho- 
nours, just  my  auld  fav'rite,  tripe.' 

'' '  Deed,  Duncan,'  said  Lovetenant 
Todrick,  or  whatever  they  caa'd  him^ 
^  it  is  an  auld  fav'rite  surelyy  £or  I 
have  never  seen  ye  have  onytnmg^ae 
for  your  denner,  man.' 

'<  *  Every  man  to  his  taste,  ^esie 
your  honours,'  answered  Dun(»uiMae« 
Alpine ;  ^  let  ilka  ane  platte  her 
nain  sell,' — ^hauling  up  a  screed  h$U 
a  yard  lang.  ^  111^  man  to  hii  taste^ 
please  your  honour,  Lovetenaat  Tdd« 
rick^'" 
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about  the  corners  of  the  streets,  and 
gaed  hame  wi'  hearts  full  of  widcedness 
and  a'  manner  of  cheatrie."    *        . 


Od,  man,"  said  I  to  him ;  "  Od, 
man,  ye're  a  deacon  at  telling  a  Story. 
Ye're  a  queer  hand.  Weel,  what  cam 
?iext?" 

*'  What    think    ye    should    come    then  ?"  askit  I ;  '*^  and  hoo 
next  ?"  quo'  Thomas  drily. 

''  I'm  sure  I  dinna  ken,"  answer- 
ed I 


"  And  what  way  did  his  pay  gAng 

live  ? 


<c 


"  I  telled  ye  before,  frien,"  answer- 
ed Thomas,  "  that  he  was  a  deboched 

'.Weel,!'  said  he,  "111  tell — ^but  .creature;  and,  likeWermony  in  the 

where  was  I  at  ?"  warld,  likit  weel  what  didna  do  him 

''  Ou,  at  the  observe  of  Lovetenant  ony  good.   It's  a  wearyfu'  thing  that 

Tod  rick,  or  what  they  caa'd  him,  whisky.    I  wish  it  could  be  banished 

about  the  tripe ;  and  me  answer  of  to  Botany  Bay." 

Duncan    MacAlpine  on  that  head,  *'  "It  is  that,'.'  said  I.  "  Muckle  and 

'  that  ilka  man  had  his  ain  taste.' "  nae  little  sin  does  it  breed  and  produce 

*' '  Vera  true/  said  Lovetenant  To-  in  this  world." 

drick,  '  but  lift  it  out  a' thither  on  "  I'm  glad,"  quo'  Thomas,  stroking 

that  dish,  till  I  get  my  specs  on ;  for  down  his  chin  in  a  slee  way,  "  I'm  glad 

never  since  I  was  born,  did  I  ever  see  the  guilty  should  see  the  folly  o'  tlieir 

before  boiled  tripe  with  buttons  and  ain  ways':   it's  the  first  step,  ye  ken, 

button-holes  intUl't.' "  till  amendment ; — and  indeed  I  tell't 

At  this  I  set  up  a  loud  laughing,  MaisterWiggie,  when  he  sent  me  here, 

which  I  couldna  help,  though  it  was  that  I  could  almost  become  guid  for 

like  to  split  my  sides-;  but  Thomas  yere  being  roair  warry  of  yere  con^ 

Burlings  bade  nie  whisht  till  I  heard  duct  for  the  future  time  to  come." 

him  out.  This  was  like  a  thunder- clap  to  ine, 

"  '  Buttons  and  button-holes  !'  quo'  and  I  didna  ken,  for  a  jiffy,  what  to 

Duncan  MacAlpine.  '  Look  again,  wi'  feel,  think,  or  do,  mair  than  perceiving 


yere  specks;  for  ye're  surely  wrang, 
Lovetenant  Todrick.' 

'^ '  Buttons  and  button-holes !  and 
'deed  I  am  surely  right,  Duncan,' 
answered  the  Lovetenant  Todrick, 
taking  his  specs  deliberately  aff  the 
brig  o'  his  nose,  and  faulding  them 


that  it  was  a  piece  of  deevilish  cruelty 
on  their  pairts,  taking  things  on  this 
strict.  As  for  myself,  I  could  freely 
take  sacred  oath  on  the  Book,  that  I 
hadna  had  a  dram  in  my  head  for  four 
months  before;  the  knowledge  of 
which  made  my  corruption  rise-  Uke 


thegither,  as  he  put  them,  first  into    lightning,  as  a  man  is  aye  brave  when 
his  morocco  case,  and  syne  into  his    he  is  innocent ;  so,  gieing  my  pow  a 


pocket. — '  Howsomever,  Duncan  Mac- 
Alpine, I'll  pass  ye  ower  for  this  time, 
gif  ye  take  my  warning,  and  for  the 
future,  ware  yere  paymoney  on  whole- 
some butcher's  meat,  like  a  christian, 
and  no  be  trying  to  delude  your  ain 
stamick,  anji  your  offisher's  een,  by 
hadding  up,  on  a  fork,  such  a  heathen- 
ish roak-up  for  a  dish,  as  the  leg  of  a 
pair  o'  buckskin  breeches  !* " 

"  Buckskin  breeches !"  said  I ;  '^  and 
did  he  really  and  actually  boil  siccan 
trash  to  his  dinner  ?" 

"  Nae  sae  far  south  as  that  yet, 
friend,"  answered  Thomas.  "  Duncan 
wasna  sae  bowed  in  the  intellect  as  ye 
imagine,  and  had  some  spice  of  clever- 
alityabout  his  queer  manoeuvres. — Eat 
siccan  trash  to  his  dinner !  Nae  mair, 
Mansie,  than  ye  intend  to  eat  that  iron 
guse  ye're  rinning  alang  that  piece 
claith  ;  but  he  wantit  to  make  his 
offishers  believe,  that  his  pay  gaed  the 
right  way:  like  the  Pharisees  of  old 
that  keepit  praying,  in  ell-lang  faces. 


bit  scart,  I  said  briskly,  '*  So  ye  re  af- 
ter some  session  business  in  this  veesit, 
are  ye  ?" 

"  Ye' ve  just  guessed  it,"  answered 
Thomas  Burlings,  sleeking  down  his 
front  hair  with  his  fingers,  in  a  sober 
way  ;  "  we  had  a  meeting  this  fore- 
noon ;  and  it  was  resolved  ye  should 
stand  a  public  rebuke  in  the  meeting- 
house, on  Sunday  next." 

"  Hang  me,  if  I  do !"  answered  I, 
thumping  my  nieve  down  with  all  my 
might  on  the  counter,  and  throwing 
back  my  coul  behind  me  into  a  corner. 
**  No,  man !"  added  I,  snapping  with 
great  pith  my  finger  and  thumb  in 
Thomas's  een,  *'  no  for  all  the  minis- 
ters and  elders  that  ever  were  cleckit. 
They  may  do  their  best ;  and  ye  may 
tell  them  sae,  if  ye  like.  I  was  born  a 
free  man  ;  I  live  in  a  free  country ;  I 
am  the  subject  of  a  free  king  and  con- 
stitution; and  I'll  be  shot  before  I 
submit  to  such  rank  diabolical  papis- 
try/' 
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•'  Weel,"  continued  he,  "  let  me  see 
where  I  was  at  when  ye  Btoppit  me ; 
for  maybe  Til  hae  to  begin  at  the  be* 
ginning  again.  For  gif  ye  yenterrupt 
me,  or  edge  in  a  word,  or  put  me  out 
by  asking  questions,  I  lose  the  thread 
of  my  discourse,  and  canna  proceed." 

"  Ou,  let  me  see,"  said  I,  '*  ye  was 
about  the  contract  concerning  the 
beef." 

"  Preceesely,"  quo'  Thomas,  stretch- 
ing out  his  fore-finger,  *'  ye've  said  it 
to  a  hair.  At  that  time,  as  I  was  ob- 
serving, the  butcher  didna  supply  a 
company  or  compaJlies,  according  to 
the  terms  of  a  contract,  drawn  up  be- 
fore sponsible  witnesses,  between  him 
and  the  paymaster ;  but  the  soldiers 
got  beef-money  along  with  their  pay  ; 
with  which  said  money,  given  them, 
ye  observe,  for  said  purpose,  they  were 
•bound  and  obligated,  in  terms  of  the 
statute,  to  buy,  purchase,  and  provide 
the  said  beef,  twice  a- week  or  oftener, 
as  it  might  happen ;  an  orderly  offisher 
making  inspection  of  the  camp-kettles 
regularly  every  forenoon  at  ane  o'clock 
or  thereabouts. 

"  So,  as  ye'll  pay  attention  to  ob- 
serve, there  was  a  private  in  Captain 
M'Tavish's  company,  the  second  to 
the  left  of  the  centre,  of  the  name  of 
Duncan  MacAlpine,  a  wee,  hardy, 
blackaviced,  inknee'd  creature,  re- 
markable for  naething  that  ever  I 
heard  tell  of,  except  being  reported  to 
have  shotten  a  ganger  in  Badenougb, 
or  thereabouts ;  and  for  having  a  des- 
perate red  nose,  the  effects,  ye  observe, 
of  drinking  spirituous  liquors ;  ye  ob- 
serve, I  daur  say,  the  effects  of  drink- 
ing malt  speerits. 

•*  Weel,  week  after  week  passed 
ower,  and  better  passed  ower,^  and 
Duncan  played  aff  his  tricks,  like  an- 
ither  Herman  Boaz,  the  slight-o'-hand 
juggler,  him  that's  susp6ckit  to  be  iu 
league  and  paction  with  the  deil.  But 
ye'll  hear." 

**  Od,  it's  diverting,  Thomas,"  said 
I  to  him,  "  gang  on,  man." 

"  Weel,  ye  see,  as  I  was  observing. 
Let  me  see,  where  was  I  at  ?  Ou  ay, 
having  a  paction  with  the  deil.  So, 
when  all  were  watering  beside  the 
camp-kettles,  some  stirring  them  with 
spurtles,  or  parritch-sticks,  or  forks, 
or  whatever  was  necessary*,  the  order- 
ly offisher  made  a  point  and  practice 
of  regularly  coming  bye,,  about  the 
chap  of  ane  past  meriddium,  as  I  ob- 


served to  ye  before,  to  make  inspeo- 
tion  of  what  ilka  ane  had  wared  his 
pay  on ;  and  what  he  had  got  simmer- 
ing in  the  het  water  for  his  dinner. 

''  So,  on  the  day  concerning  which 
I  am  about  to  speak,  it  feU  out,  as 
usual,  that  he  happened  to  be  making 
his  rounds,  halting  a  moment,  or  twa 
maybe,  before  ilka  pat ;  the  man  that 
had  the  charge  thereof,  by  the  way  of 
stirring  like,  clapping  down  his  lang 
fork,  and  bringing  up  the  piece  of 
meat,  or  whatever  he  happened  to  be 
making  kail  of,  to  let  the  Inspector 
see  whether  it  was  lamb,  pork,  beef, 
mutton,  or  veal.  For,  ye  observe,** 
continued  Thomas,  gieing  me,  'as  1 
took  it  to  mysell,  anither  queer  side 
look,  ^'  the  purpose  of  the  offisher  ma- 
king the  inspection,  was  to  see  that 
they  laid  out  their  pay-money .  cpn- 
form  to  military  regulation ;  and  no 
to  filing  their  stamicks,  and  ruining 
baith  sowl  and  body,  by  throwing  it 
away  on  whisky,  as  but  ower  mohy, 
that  aiblins  should  hae  kenned  better, 
have  dune  but  ower  often." 

"  'Tis  but  too  true,"  said  I  till  him  ; 
"  but  the  best  will  fa'  intil  a  faut 
sometimes.  We  have  a'  our  failings, 
Thomas." 

"  Just  so,"  answered  Thomas ; 
^'  but  where  was  I  at  ?  Ou,  about  the 
whisky.  Weel,  speaking  about  the 
whisky,  ye  see  the  offisher,  Lovete^ 
nant  Todrick,  I  b'lief  they  called  him, 
had  made  an  observe  about  Duncan'* 
kettle ;  so,  when  he  cam  to  him,  Dun- 
can was  sitting  in  the  lown  side  of  a 
dyke,  with  his  red  nose,  and  a  pipe  in 
his  cheek,  on  a  big  stane,  glowring 
frae  him  anither  way ;  and,  as  I  was 
saying,  when  he  cam  to  him  he  said, 

(( <  wTeel,  Duncan  MacAlpine,  what 
have  ye  in  your  kettle  the  day,  man?' 

"  And  Duncan,  rinning  down  his 
lang  fork,  answered  in  his  ain  High- 
land brogue  way — '  Please  your  ho- 
nours, just  my  auld  fav'rite,  tripe.' 

^'  *  Deed,  Duncan,'  said  Lovetenant 
Todrick,  or  whatever  they  caa'd  him, 
'  it  is  an  auld  fav'rite  surely,  for  I 
have  never  seen  ye  have  onythingelse 
for  your  denner,  man.' 

'^  '  Every  man  to  his  taste,  ^ease 
your  honours,'  answered  Duncan  Mac- 
Alpine ;  '  let  ilka  ane  please  her 
nain  sell,' — ^hauling  up  a  screed  half 
a  yard  lang.  ^  IIIcel  man  to  his  taste,, 
please  your  honour,  Lovetenant  Tod- 
rick—' *' 
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Od,  man,"  eaid  I  to  him ;  "  Od, 
man,  ye're  a  deacon  at  telling  a  story. 
Ye're  a  queer  hand.  Weel,  what  cam 
next?" 

"  What  tliink  ye  should  come 
next  ?"  quo'  Thomas  drily. 

"  I'm  sure  I  dinna  ken/'  answer- 
ed I. 

'^Weel/;  said  he,  "  I'U  tell— hut 
where  was  I  at  ?" 

''  Ou,  at  the  ohserve  of  Lovetenant 
Todrick,  or  what  they  caa'd  him. 


ahout  the  tripe ;  and  the  answer  of    to  Botany  Bay. 


about  the  corners  of  iUts  streets,  and 
gaed  hame  wi'  hearts  full  of  wickedness 
and  a'  manner  of  cheatrie." 

'^  And  what  way  did  his  pay  gftng 
then  ?"  askit  I ;  ''and  hoo  did  he 
live?" 

*'  I  telled  ye  before,  frien,"  answer- 
ed Thomas,  "  that  he  was  a  deboched 
•creature ;  and,  like  owermony  in  the 
warld,  likit  weel  what  didna  do  him 
ony  good.  It's  a  wearyfu'  thing  that 
whisky.    I  wish  it  could  be  banished 


Duncan  MacAlpine  on  that  head, 
'  that  ilka  man  had  his  ain  taste.' " 

"  ^  Vera  true/  said  Lovetenant  To- 
drick, '  but  lift  it  out  a'thegither  on 
that  dish,  till  I  get  my  specs  on ;  for 
never  since  I  was  born,  did  I  ever  see 
before  boiled  tripe  with  buttons  and 
button-holes  intill't.' " 

At  this  I  set  up  a  loud  laughing. 


*'  It  is  that,'.'  said  I.  "  Muckle  and 
nae  little  sin  does  it  breed  and  produce 
in  this  world." 

"  I'm  glad/'  quo*  Thomas,  stroking 
down  his  chin  in  a  slee  way,  "  I'm  glad 
the  guilty  should  see  the  folly  o'  their 
ain  ways':  it's  the  first  step,  ye  ken, 
till  amendment ; — and  indeed  I  tell't 
Maister  Wiggie,  when  he  sent  me  here. 


which  I  couldna  help,  though  it  was  that  I  could  almost  become  guid  for 
like  to  split  my  sides*;  but  Thomas  yere  being  mair  warry  of  yere  cour 
Burlings  bade  nie  whisht  till  I  heard    duct  for  the  future  time  to  come.'* 


him  out. 

'' '  Buttons  and  button-holes  !*  quo* 
Duncan  MacAlpine.  '  Look  again,  wi' 
yere  specks;  for  ye're  surely  wrang, 
Lovetenant  Todrick.' 

'^ '  Buttons  and  button-holes !  and 
'deed  I  am  surely  right,  Duncan,' 
answered  the  Lovetenant  Toilrick, 
taking  his  specs  deliberately  aff  the 
brig  o'  his  nose,  and  faulding  them 


This  was  like  a  thunder-clap  to  me, 
and  I  didna  ken,  for  a  jiffy,  what  to 
feel,  think,  or  do,  mair  than  perceiving 
that  it  was  a  piece  of  deevilish  cruelty 
on  their  pairts,  taking  things  on  this 
strict.  As  for  myself,  I  could  freely 
take  sacred  oath  on  the  Book,  that  I 
hadna  had  a  dram  in  my  head  for  four 
months  before;  the  knowledge  of 
which  made  my  corruption  rise>  hke 


thegither,  as  he  put  them,  first  into    lightning,  as  a  man  is  aye  brave  when 


his  morocco  case,  and  syne  into  his 
pocket. — *  Howsomever,  Duncan  Mac- 
Alpine, I'll  pass  ye  ower  for  this  time, 
gif  ye  take  my  warning,  and  for  the 
future,  ware  yere  paymoney  on  whole- 
some butcher's  meat,  like  a  christian, 
and  no  be  trying  to  delude  your  ain 
stamick,  anji  your  offisher's  een,  by 
hadding  up,  on  a  fork,  such  a  heathen- 
ish roak-up  for  a  dish,  as  the  leg  of  a 
pair  o*  buckskin  breeches !' " 

"  Buckskin  breeches !"  said  I ; ''  and 
did  he  reallv  and  actually  boil  siccan 
trash  to  his  dinner  ?" 

'^  Nae  sae  far  so.uth  as  that  yet, 
friend,"  answered  Thomas.  "  Duncan 
wasna  sae  bowed  in  the  intellect  as  ye 
imagine,  and  had  some  spice  of  clever- 
ality  about  his  queer  manoeuvres. — Eat 
siccan  trash  to  his  dinner  !  Nae  mair, 
Mansie,  than  ye  intend  to  eat  that  iron 
guse  ye're  rinning  alang  that  piece 
claith  ;  but  he  wantit  to  make  his 
offishers  believe,  ihat  his  pay  gaed  the 
right  way :  like  the  liiarisees  of  old 
that  keepit  praying,  in  ell-lang  faces. 


he  is  innocent ;  so,  gieing  my  pow  a 
bit  scart,  I  said  briskly,  **  So  ye  re  af- 
ter some  session  business  in  this  veesit, 
are  ye  ?" 

"  Ye've  just  guessed  it/'  answered 
Thomas  Burlings,  sleeking  down  his 
front  hair  with  liis  fingers,  in  a  sober 
way  ;  '^  we  had  a  meeting  this  fore- 
noon ;  and  it  was  resolved  yt  should 
stand  a  public  rebuke  in  the  meeting- 
house, on  Sunday  next." 

*'  Hang  me,  if  I  do !"  answered  I, 
thumping  my  nieve  down  with  all  my 
might  on  the  counter,  and  throwing 
back  my  coul  behind  me  into  a  corner. 
**  No,  man !"  added  I,  snapping  with 
great  pith  my  finger  and  thumb  in 
Thomas's  een,  "  no  for  all  the  minis- 
ters and  elders  that  ever  were  cleckit. 
They  may  do  their  best ;  and  ye  may 
tell  them  sae,  if  ye  like.  I  was  born  a 
free  man ;  I  live  in  a  free  country ;  I 
am  the  subject  of  a  free  king  and  con- 
stitution; and  I'll  be  shot  before  I 
submit  to  such  rank  diabolical  papis- 
try/' 


irs 
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"  Hooly  and  fairly,"  quo*  Thoraas, 
stiring  a  wee  astonisned  like,  and  not 
a  little  surprised  to  see  ray  birse  up 
in  this  manner ;  for,  when  he  thought 
upon  shearing  a  lamb,  he  fund  he  had 
catch ed  a  tartar ;  so,  calming  down  as 
fast  as  ye  like,  he  said,  "  Hooly  and 
fairly,  Mansie,"  (or  Maister  Wauch,  I 
believe,  he  did  me  the  honour  to  ca' 
me,)  "  they'll  maybe  no  be  sae  hard 
as  they  threaten.  But  ye  ken,  my 
friend,  Vm  speaking  to  ye  as  a  brither  ^ 
it  was  an  unco-like  business  for  an  el- 
der, not  only  to  gang  till  a  play,  which 
is  ane  6£  the  deevil*s  rendevouses,  but 
to  g.ing  there  in  a  state  of  liquor ; 
making  yoursell  a  warld*s  wonder — 
and  you  an  elder  of  our  kirk ! !  I 
put  the  question  to  yourself,  soberly  ?" 

His  threatening  I  could  despise,  and 
could  have  fought,  cuffed,  and  kickit 
wi'  a'  the  ministers  and  eld  ts  of  the 
G'.neral  Assembly,  to  say  naething  of 
the  llelief  Synod,  and  the  Burglicr 
Union,  before  I  wad  demeaned  my  sell. 


to  ^ield  to  what  my  inward  speerit 
plamly  telled  me  to  be  rank  craehy 
and  injustice  ;  but  ah  !  his  calm^  bri* 
therly,  flattering  way  I  couldna  thole 
wi',  and  the  tearg  came  rapping  into 
my  een,  faster  than  it  cared  mj  man- 
hood to  let  be  seen  ;  so  I  said  tall  him^ 
"  Weel,  weel,  Thomas,  I  ken  I  have 
dune  wrang ;  and  I  am  sorry  for't : 
they'll  never  find  me  in  siccan  a  scrape 
again." 

Thomas  Burlings  then  c^m  forrit  in 
a  friendly  way,  and  shook  hands  wi* 
me ;  telling  that  he  wad  go  back  and 
plead  afore  them  in  my  behalf.  He 
said  this  ower  again,  as  we  pairted,  at 
ray  shop  door  ;  and,  to  do  him  justice,* 
surely  he  hadna  been  waur  than  his 
word,  for  I  have  aye  attendeil  the  kirk 
as  usual,  standing,  whan  it  came  to 
ray  rotation,  at  the  plate,  and  naebody, 
gentle  nor  scrapie,  e^cr  spoke  to  me 
on  the  subject  of  the  play-house,  or 
minted  the  matter  of  the  rebuke  from 
that  day  to  this. 


raoniGALiTY  of  words. 


Is  it  not  astonishing,  that  araong  the 
plans,  almost  nurabcrless,  of  retrench- 
ment and  economy,  which  have  been 
carried  into  so  many  departments, — 
commerce,  revenue,  manufactures,  and 
even  private  life,  in  this  niggardly 
age,  no  project  has  yet  been  devised 
for  correcting  one  of  the  most  perni- 
cious of  all  kinds  of  profusion,  the 
prodigality  of  words  ?  We  have  con- 
structed ships  to  glide  against  wind 
and  tide,  without  any  apparent  cause 
for  a  kind  of  motion,  which,  to  our 
anoestors,  would  have  seemed  the  work 
of  witchcraft ;  and,  at  the  bare  sight 
of  which,  they  would  have  felt  os 
much  alarm,  as  did  the  poor  American 
Indians,  when  they  saw  the  huge  ani- 
mals with  wings,  that  bore  in  their 
bellies  armed  men  across  the  ocean. 
This  trouble  we  have  taken,  that  we 
may  come  sooner  to  the  end  of  our 
voyages.  After  many  trials  to  econo- 
mize time,  by  increasing  the  speed  of 
our  land-travelling,  much  to  the  peril 
and  alarra  of  foot-passengers,  and  far 
more  to  the  mortification  of  horse- 
flesh, we  are  now  told  by  some  inge- 
nious people,  that  we  shall  one  day  be 
favoured  with  a  method  of  cutting  the 
air  in  stage-coaches,  at  the  rate  of  a 
stag-hnnt,  without  the  aid  of  any 


horses  at  all.  This,  again,  will  be 
from  an  earnest  and  laudable  desire  to 
reach  the  i  n<l  of  our  journeys.  But  the' 
most  irksome  of  all  kinds  of  travelling, 
that  of  a  journey  from  the  bep^inning 
to  the  end  of  a  discourse,  far  from 
sharing  in  these  frugal  improvements, 
grows  every  day  more  and  more  tedi- 
ous ;  a  disgrace  to  the  thrift  and  in- 
genuity of  an  age,  in  which  even  but- 
tons are  made  without  hands ;  in  which 
sheets  of  paper  that  are  put  in,  blank 
and  unspotted,  issue  fortn  with  super- 
natural naste  from  an  engine,  which 
prints  wit  and  wisdom  on  them  by 
steam. 

The  immense  waste  of  words  and 
time,  perpetrated  in  the  passage  of  the 
cheapest  and  poorest  thoughts,  from 
one  mind  to  another,  might  be  gene- 
rous enough,  perhaps,  in  those  to 
whom  such  thoughts  belong,  and  who 
take  such  trouble  in  conveying  th"em 
to  the  public,  if  the  authors  only 
squandered  their  own  time.  But  time 
is ,  public  property,  and  its  waste  a 
grievous  ptibUc  plunder.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  can  claim  a  better  employ- 
ment of  that  of  my  reader,  than  by 
awakening  his  attention  to  this  great 
and  growing  calamity. 

There  are,  of  course,  two  main  chan- 
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one  of  written/du  other  of  epokn  mmb 

laiiKMge*    Thej  an  widel;  diffimnt  ■  here 

in  their  nstuie  and  efiMi.    Tba  fo-  peiio 

mer,  indeed,  amda.ilt  miooa  riven  a  eei 

of  qnartoa-  and  oclavoei'  canala  <rf  «Ue 

pani[^lela,  and  innnmeiable  itnama  ceedl 

of  netrmtfpen  and  magatineii  (not  to  neari 

■peak  ot  ita  apiiog,  annuner,  aatnmn,  two  nuid  concsna  of  the  n^tioU. 

and  winter  gtudua  of  heavy  qoarterir  Tlie  firat  chief  buiMM  of  a  oonmi^- 

joumiJi,}  to  ever;  town,' hamlet,  aM  .  otty  nil^aaoma  la  Ae  making  of  lie 

evenprirateieddenceinthekinKdom.  lawi';  the  next  iaflieiradDiktiatntion.. 

But  all  theae  ennenU  flow  gentl;  anS  ^Ufansjn^ditecanbe'aeedoqliatHKl 

regalarlj,  and  neTa  depcMh  their  con-  bnt  bymeanaof  pnblicapeakingiaiid 

t«nt9  outride  iheir  ordinary  channdi,  the  nuiunee  to  the  pnboe  ia  intum^ 

unleM  the  slnieea  ate  opened  by  vo-  lile,  if  the  lawa,  the  U^Idpoa  at  Ou 

luntary  victima.  Mo  one-ia  aprinkled  slstej  be  impeded  dtha  at  the  htarf,  , 
by  a  nempaper,  souaed  by  a  maga-  IWim  which  they  isaue,  orin  their  ek- 
aine,  or  balf-dnwneil  in  a  .review,  cnUtion. through  the  whole  fraineiitf 
without  hhnaelf  contrlbntliig  to'  fait  the  body  politic,  by  the  dovenly  vice 
misfortune.  Even  when  the  quartet-  of  proliuty  in  our  public  ipeakm. 
ly  floods,  the  moat  vehement  of  all,  Now.^tlereader.whatiadicfiGt?  . 
ace  abroad,  every  man  haa  warning  to  Hast  thoa  ever  been  in  the  Court  of 
Btand  out  of  hann'a  my,  and  if  he  be  Chancery  ?  If  not,  tlien  hie  thee  Uiere 
overwhetmed,  he  has  on^  himaelf  to  at  once,  for  great  will  be  thy  ediflcft* 
thnnk  for  it.  But  it  ia  far  otherwiae  don.  Thoa  ahalt  ace,  at  one  end,  a 
with  the  deluges  of  apeech  which  in-  large,  sober,  easy-going  clock,  whiob, 
test  this  land,  withont,  for  the  moat  dayaftarday,teUetn  the  time  with  ex- 
part,  leaving  it  even  the  poor  comfort  actness,  hut  telleth  naught  else<  Kven 
which  accompanied  the  oveiflowiu^  so  is  aush  successive  ssge,  who  riaeai 
of  the  Kite,  of  fertUixIng  the  a^  after  hia  precursor.^lo  move,  like  0U 
which  it  Guhijected  to  tonporary  deao-  hand  of  that  slow  and  faithfol  re- 
lation. This  mthless  flocd  ia  restrict-  pester  of  admonitioDB,  over  pfedfely 
ed  to  no  seaaoHj  cmfined  within  no  the  same  space  which  has  tieea  M- 
boundary.  It  meeta  ns  in  the  high-  versed  before.  It  often  bappena  that 
waya  of  public  huainesa.  It  ponia  three,  four,  or  five,  ot  more,  of  thra* 
npon  us  unexpectedly  at  the  most.  In-  r^eatera  fidlow  each  other  h>  orie^y 
auspicious  moment,  without  giving  na  auccesrion,  reaombling  nothing  thai  I. 
an;  tokens  of  its  approach,  and  raten  know  ao  much  aa  that  usefol  peraoa- 
without  leaving  na  any  means  of  eaca-  a^,  who,  between  aix  and,  tuuf  p^ ' 
ping  or  avoiding  it.  They  who  have  aix  o'dock  in  the  evening,  addreaaw 
vritnessed  the  looka  and  the  miinnnra  the  aiaembled  erowcl  at  the  j^t  diMP 
of  despair.  In  the  great  council  of  the  of  the  Thntre  Ri^al,  Covent  Garaen,, 
nadon,  aa^mbled  upon  sbme  ta^  cryiiw  oat,  in  terms  WUchneverwy,' 
"  T  of  debate,  when  a  stream,  ex-     "  Laoiea  and  gentlemen,  take  KtX9,ti, 


pected  to  ran  fbr  two  hours,  be^ns    "  your  pockets  1' 
luring  from  aome  reservoir  of  usdesa        In  these  casea  the  judge 
ords,  may  Ibrm  aome  notion  of  the    cate  and  difficult  taak  ta  pe 


pouring  from  aome  reservoir  of  usdesa  In  these  casea  the  jt 
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lie  Gpenkijig,  the  bosineas  of  the  nation  by  the  parties.  Yet  the  pTsctia(^&a4 

will  soon  stand  atlU.    The  detidb  of  lEe  exceauve  diffliseness  of  the  speak- 

pnbUc  busineaa,  at  the  most  moderate  era,  tends  pefhapa  as  mnch  aa  any 

computadon,bavedonhledvitblnthe  other  caoM,  to  the  delays,  against 

laat  thirty  years.  Some  have  mamt^n-  whidi   araie  persona  have  reoendy 

edthattbeineieascbasheenlnafbuT-  died  ao  kmdly.  It  cannot  badoiiblael 

ftild  pn^orticAi,  and  if  the  Acta  wen  that  the  leaiiing  of  the  Court  onght  t9 

closely  examined,  I  have  some  reason  be,  uit  basbeen,  to  the  ride  crudBU 

for  thinking  their  o^nion  wonld  be  gence ;  bepnie  the  wont  of  all  evils. 
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in  the  dispensing  of  public  justice^  is 
to  dismisB  the  ckitnants  with  the  im- 
pressioDj  that  their  cause  has  been  par* 
tially^  or  inadequately^  heard.  But  a 
remedy  may,  and  ought,  and  eventu- 
ally must,  be  applied ;  that  of  obliging 
advocates  to  prune  the  wild  and  use- 
less luxuriance  of  their  diffuse  diction, 
and  to  avoid  the  repeated  wringing  of 
topics,  already  squeezed  dry.  The 
credit  of  their  profession,  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  judge,  when  doomed  to  the 
prolonged  tortures  of  a  "  thrice  told 
tale"  (of  law  ! !)  ;  the  interests  of  the 
clients  themselves,  whose  cause  would 
be  far  better  examined,  if  more  briefly 
debated;  but,  above  all,  the  para- 
mount, pressing,  inexorable  interests 
of  the  public^  robbed  of  justice  during 
these  tricklings  at  its  fountain,  con- 
spire to  demand  a  reformation. 

To  approach  the  great  Council  of  the 
State,  is  to  tread  upon  dangerous 
ground ;  yelj  this  is  a  point  u^wn  which 
I  suspect  the  members  of  it  themselves 
feel  rather  sore ;  and  lam  persuaded,  if 
the  question  were  once  fairly  put,  viz. 
"  That  all  sinecure  sentences,  all  words 
having  places,  without  performing  any 
duty,  and  all  members  of  periods,  re- 
presenting no  ideas  as  their  constitu" 
ents,  should  be  at  once  expelled,"  not 
one  voice  would  be  raised  to  oppdse 
this  most  necessary  plan  of  Parlia- 
mentary Reform.  The  truth  is,  that 
all  parties  would  be  gainers  by  it.  The 
debates  of  Parliament,  it  need  hardly 
be  stated,  are  not  so  much  discussions 
for  enlightening  and  persuading  the 
members,  as  appeals  to  the  people  at 
large.  But  how  few  are  there  of  those 
who  read  the  voluminous  reports  of 
their  proceedings,  that  can  extract 
from  such  a  heap  of  matter  what  is  es- 
sential, and  disregard  what  is  only  in- 
cidental and  accessary  ?  Yet  this  must 
be  done  before  the  neutral  power  with- 
out can  decide  to  which  of  the  two 
great  belligerents,  who  wage  this  migh- 
ty war  of  words  within  the  walls  of 
Parliament,  they  shall  join  their  for- 
ces. Better  far  for  the  opposing  hosts, 
or  at  least  for  that  party  which  has 
truth  and  justice  at  his  side,  if  the 
question  were  stripped  of  the  super- 
fluous dresses  cast  upon  it  by  each 
successive  speaker,  and  with  which  it 
at  last  walks  out  of  doors,  muffled  and 
crippled,  like  a  sickly  child  from  the 
hands  of  a  too  careful  mother,  so  en- 
veloped in  clothing,  that  his  friends 
outside  can  Fcjrcely  recognize  him.  If 


the  point,  which  k  almost  always  sta- 
ted with  precision,  were  but  briefly 
argued,  and  if  nothing  were  said  but  • 
what  its  proof  or  its  refutation  requi- 
red, a  world  of  trouble  would  be  saved 
at  public  dinners  and  electLons.  Can-- 
didates  would  not  be  obliged  so  often . 
to  brave  the  maledictions  and  missiles  > 
of  the  crowd  in  endeavours  tb  explain . 
what  their  own  speeches  had  coutri-^ 
buted  to  render  unintelligible.;  and 
quiet  people  at  the  That(£ed- House, 
Tavern,  and  other  places,  would  be, 
at  least  sometimes,  permitted  to  sip 
their  wine  in  peace.  Besides,  it  is  in-' 
credi1)le  how  much  such  a  reform: 
would  add  to  the  private  comforts  of. 
our  public  men.   The  economy  of  the 
lungs  would  be  prodigious.  The  occa- 
sions would  be  rendered  much  less 
frequent  of  catching  cold,  and  there 
certainly  would  be  a  great  amendment 
of  manners,  in  the  keeping  of  more 
seasonable  hours. 

But  is  all   this  practicable?  The: 
most  delightful  melody  in  nature  to 
each  individual  is  the  sound  of  his  owu: 
voice.     Equal  in  esteem  to  the  most 
favourite  of  his  living  children,  and 
often  far  more  cherished,  are  the  issue 
of  his  brain.  It  is  difficult  to  resignaa 
enjoyment,  or  to  banish  a  favourite 
voluntarily ;  they  will  never  be  aban- 
doned, unless  from  the  influence  of 
some    superior    inducement, — some- 
thing like  the  desire  of  applause  or  the 
fear  of  derision. 

It  requires  but  the  effort  of  one  or 
two  master  spirits  in  our  public  as- 
semblies, setting  the  example  of  brief, 
terse,  forcible,  matter-of-fact  argu- 
ment, to  infuse  and  to  circulate  a  taste 
for  this  rare,  but  honourable,  most  use- 
ful, and  manly  accomplishment.  The. 
time  is  suited  to  such  an  experiment. 
The  baneful  effects  of  long  debates- 
is  beginning  to  be  felt  and  acknow- 
ledged. The  constitutions  of  our  public, 
men  are  sinking  under  the  exhausting 
influence  of  these  protracted  contest^. 
The  two  greatest  statesmen  of  the  last 
age,  both  fell  victims  to  them.  More 
lately,  we  have  seen  another  public 
man,certainly  of  no  ordinary  powers,  so 
worried  by  his  parliamentary  duties,  as 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  his  friends,  the 
faculties  of  his  mind  were  extinguish- 
ed by  the  excessive  exertions  which 
those  duties  imposed.  And  yet,  al- 
though life  and  reason  are  thus  en- 
dangered, notwithstanding  the  repeat- 
ed imprisonment  of  our  senators  for, 
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six,  eight,  and  even  twelve  hours  at    marrow  of  the  ^uestkm.  *'  IWi  nihil 
public  business  within  the  walls  of    detrahi  potest"  is  the  well-4nown  r&- 


Parliament,  time  is  yet  wanted  for 
transacting  all  the  affairs  of  the  na- 
tion. It  is  now  an  annual  complaint^ 
n}ade  at  the  close  of  every  session^  that 
measures  of  great  pubhc  moment  are 
postponed  for  want  of  time.  Great  ex- 
pense of  leisure,  mind,  and  money,  is 
incurred;  a  bill  goes  through  its  preli- 
minary srtages,  delayed  from  week  to 


mark  of  Quintilian  on  Demosthenes-^- 
the  most  splendid  panegyric  that  was 
ever  pronounced  upon  an  orator ;  and 
yet  still  more  descriptive  of  his  capa« 
city  as  a  man  of  business,  than  of  his . 
powers  of  yet  unequalled  eloquence. 

Far  different  is  it  with  us.    Our 
teacher  of  eloquence,  when  there  is  a , 
person  even  assuming  that  name,  is' 


week  to  give  place  to  other  measures  of    the  reader  of  a  dry  lecture,  during  an 


still  more  pressing  interest ;  there  is  no 
neglect  in  those  who  prepare  and  con- 
duct it ;  there  is  no  indolence  or  apathy 
in  the  House  of  Parliament ;  every  mo- 
ment of  disposable  time  is  occupied, 
and  the  bill  having  reached  nearly  its 
last  period,  is  withdrawn  or  lost,  be- 
cause there  is  no  time  left  to  jgive  it  a 
full  and  final  examination  ;  or  it  is 
sent  to  the  other  House,  where  it  is 
rejected  for  the  same  reason.  If  these 
things  be  notorious,  and  if  they  work 
great  national  mischief,  should  not  the 
impossibility  of  brief  debates  in  Par- 
liament, by  which  the  calamity  would 


hour  of  each  day,  for  so  many  days  of 
so  many  months.  Our  schools  of  de^ 
damation  ar£  a  few  debating  societies^ 
almost  confined  to  the  metropolis, 
where  there  is  no  teacher  of  the  art, 
and  composed  chiefly,  perhaps  I  should 
say  entirely,  of  young  men  who  were 
never  taught  its  rules,  and  are,  there- 
fore, wholly  unfit  for  its  practic«.  In 
such  places,  what  can  be  learned  but 
what  Quintilian  has  deQOunced  as  the 
pernicious  fruit  of  practice  without 
study  ;  the  "  verba  in  labris  naidntia," 
that  redundant  fluency  which  enables 
its  possessor  to  talk  down  the  patience 


be  reduced  or  remedied,  be  proved  of  any  auditory,  while  it  bereaves  him 
clear  as  the  light  of  Heaven,  before  the  of  every  quality  of  an  omtor  except 
hope  be  yielded  that  such  an  amend-  the  gift  of  speech.    If  such  a  speaker 
ment  will  be  made  ^  enters  Parliament,  he  carries  into  it 
I  am  persuaded  that  the  advantage  vices  of  style  which  will  be  only  con- 
of  such  an  improvement  would  not  be  firmed  by  the  prevailing  habits  of 
confined  to  the  dispatch  of  pubhc  bu-  loose  debate  ;  if  Parliament  be  the 
siness.  The  taste  of  our  speakers  would  first  theatre  of  his  exertions,  even  sup- 
share  the  benefit.     In  no  country  in  posing  him  to  have  made  oratory  the 
the  world  has  eloquence  raised  men  to  subject  of  his  private  and  secluded  stu- 
60  high  an  eminence  over  their  fellow-  dy,  he  must  have  uncommon  powers, 
creatures  as  in  England ;  and  in  none  if  in  his  first  unpractised  efforts  he 
is  it,  as  a  subject  of  study,  as  a  part  of  displays  brevity  and  compression,  the 
education,  more  shamefully  neglected,  most  difficult  of  all  attainments ;  and 
The  ancients   had  their  teachers  of  if  he  have  it  not  then,  he  is  not  in  a 
rhetoric  and  schools  of  declamation,  school  where  he  will  be  likely  to  learn 
in  which  the  rules  of  the  art,  instilled  it  by  example.  If  ever  there  was  a  man 
with  anxious  care,  and  learned  by  toil-  designed  by  nature  to  excel  in  elo- 
Bome  application,  were  vn-ought,  by  quence,  it  was  Mr  Fox.  Yet  this  great 
continued  practice  under  the  eyes  of  debater,  whose  oratory  was  the  very 
the  master,  into  the  very  habits  and  child  and  nursling  of  the  House  of 
constitution  of  the  pupil.  The  ancients  Conimons,  where  it  was  born,  cradled, 
were  also  frugal  of  their  pubHc  time ;  reared,  and  matured,   was  so  little 
and  upon  the  most  momentous  ques-  master  of  the  art  of  compression,  that 
tion  the  speaker's  address  was  strictly  he  complained  to  his  friends  of  being 
confined  to  a  limited  period.  The  con-  obhged  to  spend  two  whole  days  in 


sequence  of  this  discipline,  both  in 
their  schools  and  their  national  assem- 
bUes,  was,  that  their  statsemen  entered 
public  hfe  practised  and  accompHshed 
orators,  with  their  habits  so  accom- 
modated to  the  established  usages  of 
debate,  that  every  w^ord  and  moment 
was  husbanded  with  penurious  thrift, 
and  notliing  was  spoken  that  did  not 
i?trictly  belong  to  the  very  pith  and 


writing  his  celebrated  letter  to  the 
electors  of  Westminster,  which  con- 
tains in  eight  or  nine  pages  the  sub- 
stance of  two  speeches  that  occupied, 
in  their  delivery,  nearly  as  many  hours* 
Is  it  not  a  fact  worth  noticing,  that 
the  most  effective  aad  accomplished 
orations  ever  employed  to  convince  or 
agitate  mankind,  were  also  the  brief- 
est?   'J'he    longest   of  the  political 
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tpcechA  oT  Dciuo8ilk.'iics  could  not 
have  detained  the  audieiicj  much 
longer  than  furty  tiiinutcd,  and  Honio 
of  them  were  probably  spoki-n,  as  they 
may  now  be  read,  with  sufh'cient  slow- 
ness and  distinctness,  in  less  than  half 
an  hour.  Yet  these  are  the  effusions 
of  that  rapid  and  mighty  genius,  the 
effect  of  whose  words  the  langu^igc  of 
the  ancients  seemed  exhausted  in  de- 
scribing ;  of  which  they  felt  that  they 
could  give  an  adequate  account^  only 
by  comi>aring  it  to  the  workings  of  the 


Ktylc  as  n  speaker.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  diffuse  debaters  uf  liis  a^e.  And 
what  more?  Notwitlistand.ng  his  ex- 
traordinary talents  and  acquirements, 
he  was,  of  tlie  better  order  of  R|ieakers 
in  his  time,  the  least  effective.  There 
neviT  was  ko  great  a  disproportion  be- 
tween the  mind  of  an  orator  and  hisin- 
iiuencc  over  his  hearers.  His  speeches 
on  the  American  question  were  de- 
livered to  empty  benches.  It  was  by 
his  writings,  und  not  by  his  speeches 
in  Parliament,  that  he  exerted  such 


most  sublime  and  powerful  agents  of    astonishing  and  salutiry  influence  in 


nature— -the  ungovernable  torrent — 
the  resistless  thunder.  Pliny  indeed 
Las  said,  in  a  letter  to  Tacitus,  that  in 
his  opinion  the  written  orations  both 
of  Cicero  and  Demosthenes  were  mere 
reports,  eomprefsed  and  polished  by 
the  authors,  of  addresses  which  were 
delivered  in  a  more  expanded  form. 
But,  as  to  Demosthenes  at  least,  be- 
sides the  accordance  of  the  stvle  of  his 
written  compositions  with  tlic  tradi- 


England  during  the  Fronch  Uevolu- 
tion.  And  his  retirement  from  public 
life  was  clearly  owing,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  disinclination  of  tlie 
House  of  Commons  to  listen  to  his 
harangues. 

It  is  a  truth  seldom  attended  to  in 
the  practice  of  public  assemblies,  but 
which  is  obvious  to  anv  one  who  hjs 
even  casually  witnessecf  their  procotd- 
ings,  that  the  numbt  r  of  topics  calcu- 


tional  accounts  given  by  antiquity  of  lated  decisively  to  influence  the  mind 
his  manner  as  a  speaker,  they  contain  arc,  in  the  most  compUcatitl  ques- 
intemal  evidence,  that  what  modern  tions,  comparatively  few.  When  all 
readers  peruse  with  an  enthusiasm  the  facts  are  once  known,  it  is  surely 
which  forced  even  the  cold-blooded  unnecessary  to  make  npcatcd  state- 
Hume  to  declare  that  he  thought,  if  mcnts  of  them ;  yet  of  such  state- 
copied,  its  success  would  lu?  infallible  ments  the  greater  part  of  our  parlij- 


over  a  modern  assembly — was  the  very 
form  of  words  which,  among  the  Athe- 
nians, converted  st nates  into  urmie.::. 
The  picture  given  of  Philip  in  the  firbt 
Olynthiac  ;  the  conip.iribon,  in  th»;  se- 
cond, between  the  Athenians  of  that 
day  and  their  ancestors  :  theargnnient 
■  in  the  fourth  Philippic,  that  Piiilip, 
under  the  guise  of  peace,  was  waging 
actual  war ;  and  a  hundred  other  pas- 
sages of  equal  beauty,  would,  if  ex- 
panded, lose  the  far  greatest  pro])or- 
tion  of  their  force  and  fervour,  and 
consequently  of  their  power  as  parts 
of  spoken  addresses.  The  presump- 
tion is  irresistible,  that  the  brevity  of 
the  writer  was  the  brevity  of  the  orhtor. 
Mr  Burke  is  reported  by  Sir  Philip 
Francis  to  have  advanced  the  startling 
doctrine,  in  o]iposition  to  the  opinion 
of  Hume,  thttt  harangues  such  as  those 
of  Demosthenes  would  be,  from  their 
brevity,  utterly  unintelligible  to  a 
modern  popular  assembly.  But  Mr 
Burke  -was  in  taste  and  practice  a  de- 
termined disciple  of  the  Asiatic  or 
diffVue  school  of  oratory ;  and  his  opi- 
jiion  on  this  subject  is  to  be  received 
mtb  a  diatrust  which  is  confiimcd  \)^ 
hig  own  example.  His  tiritingR  )pvG 
fntte,  but  an  inadequate  notion  of  V\\% 


m tn tar y  debates  is  cj:npvis(d.  Among 
the  ancients,  the  fact .,  oiici'  known, 
were  tjken  for  gninlid,  and  the  speak- 
ers gave  arguments,  not  histories,  to 
their  andi'.nee.     An  ex'endvd   narra- 
tive may  be  tohrat d  in  an  oi)ening 
speech  ;  but  suc<  eciling  speakers,  un- 
less when  new  mutter  /nu.tt  he  intro- 
duced, should  busy  ;htii*. selves  witli 
reasonings  only.    Let  any  man  try  the 
following  experiment  u^wn  himself: 
let  him  listen  with  the  profound  est  at- 
tention to  a  parliamentary  debate  up- 
on the  most  in  ten -sting  qncsiion  ;  at 
the  close  of  it,  let  him  examine  how 
much  of  it  he  remember :=?,  or  even  how 
much  01  the  contents  of  any  one  speccli 
remains  upon   bis  mind  ;  the  result 
will  he  decisive  in  proof  of  the  utter 
waste  of  time  committed  in  ourpublii 
proceedings.   Xor  is  thiij  the  only  mis- 
chief.    Such  kngthy  discussions  fa- 
tigue and  distract  the  minds  of  thos:^ 
engaged  in  theoi ;  the  confused  im- 
pression left  by  a  jumble  of  topics  robs 
tlic  judj;ment  of  fair  play  ;  and  the 
uncertainty  to  which  an  ordinary  un- 
derstanding is  reduced  by  such  a  pro- 
cem  \^  Tvo  bad  excuse  for  surrendering 

lo  a.\i!CtonX^  ^VolV  ^s<ql^X  v^  V^  viddcd 

ov\n  Vi^  c«>xvV\^\oi\, 
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It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  this  vice 
of  prolixity  in  public  speakins  is  chief- 
ly owing  to  the  practice  of  deHyering 
harangues  upon  political  subjects^  with 
little  preparation  upon  the  particular 
matter  declaimed  on^  and  with  no  pre* 
vious  discipline  whatever  in  the  art  of 
oratory.    But  diffuseness  is  not  with 
us  confined  to  spoken  language.    Re- 
dundancy seems  a  common  and  na- 
tional pest  with  both  speakers  and 
writers.  There  seems  to  be  something 
in  the  nature  and  structure  of  that  co« 
pious  and  varied  dialect^  which^  like  a 
rabble  army  of  various  nations^  we 
have  drawn  from  so  many  sources^ 
rendering  it^  to  say  the  leasts  not  quite 
suited  for  movements  that  shall  be  at 
once  condensed  and  rapid.  Loose  and 
careless  diction^  abounding  in  repeti- 
tions^ and  usually  inclined  to  ampli- 
fication where  it  is  found  inconvenient 
to  repeat^  has  been  a  prevaiHng  cha- 
racter of  English  prose  from  the  very 
earliest  periods  of  our  literature.  Nor 
is  this  the  less  true  because  we  have 
had  from  time  to  time  such  writers  as 
Swift,  Hobbes,  Hume,  Robertson,  and 
Junius.  They  proved  that  the  language 
was  not  incapable  of  condensation; 
but  they  are  among  a  few  exceptions 
in  a  mighty  crowd,  and  some  of  them 
have  at  times  fallen  into  the  common 
habits  of  the  tongue  and  the  nation. 
There  never  was  a  greater  master  of 
the  art  of  compression  than  the  whim- 
sical and  paradoxical  Hobbes ;  yet  he 
is  often  as  difiuse  as  a  modem  scribbler 
in  a  newspaper.  Swift  and  Hume  are 
more  even ;  but  in  some  of  the  philo- 
sophical compositions  of  the  latter,  and 
in  many  of  the  best  political  pieces  of 
the  former,  there  is,  in  the  midst  of 
clear  and  nervous  simplicity,  a  dispo- 
sition to  scatter  around  them  as  they 
proceed  a  multitude  of  idle  words,  the 
uselessness  of  which  a  superficial  rea- 
der is  often  hindered  from  perceiving 
by  the  force  or  beauty  of  their  arrange- 
ment. I  do  not  know  a  more  curious  in- 
stance of  this  sort  of  inconsistency  be- 
tween portions  of  the  compositions  of 
the  same  writer  than  is  afforded  in  the 
Letters  of  Junius.  Perhaps  no  writer  in 
any  language  ever  studied  brevitv  more 
carefully  or  more  successfully.  I  have, 
of  course,  nothing  to  do  here  with  his 
falsehoods  in  statement,  his  errors  in 
principles,  or  his  sophistries  in  rea- 
soning.   As  elaborate  pieces  of  written 
oratory  y  many  of  his  letters  approach 
more  nearlv  than  anv  modem  comjio-^ 
Vol.  XIX. 


sitions  to  that  lercre  economy  of 
words,  that  business-Hke  contempt  of 
the  mere  appendages   of  language, 
which  distinguished  theperfect  models 
of  Grecian  metoric.    The  letters  on 
the  Westminster  election  f  with  the 
exception  of  some  passages  or  ferocious 
invective)  contain,  in  a  few  pages  of 
clear  and  harmonious  diction,  every- 
thing  material  that  was  ever  urged 
upon  the  side  of  the  question  which 
this  writer  advocated,  and  the  sub- 
stance of  speeches  and  disquisitions 
which  it  would  take  weeks  to  read. 
A  wise  man  may  leam  even  from  Ju- 
nius; and  I  really  think  that  our 
public  men,  whether  Whig  or  Tory, 
might  study  with  advantage  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  with  which  one  of  his 
letters  hegins: — "  A  great  deal  of 
useless  argument  might  have  been 
saved,  in  the  political  contest  which 
has  arisen  from  the  expulsion  of  Mr 
Wilkes,  and  the  subsequent  appoint- 
ment  of  Mr  Luttrell,  if  the  question 
had  been  once  stated  with  precision^  to 
the  satisfaction  of  each  party,  and 
clearly  understood  byjthem  both.  But 
in  this,  as  in  almost  every  other  dis- 
pute, it  usually  happens  that  much 
time  is  lost  in  referring  to  a  mvUitude 
of  eases  and  precedentsi  which  prove 
nothing  to  the  purpose,  or  in  maintain* 
ing  propositions,  which  are  either  not 
disputed,  or,  whether  they  he  admitted 
or  denied,  are  entirely  indifferent  as  to 
the  matter  in  debate;  until  at  last,  the 
mind,  perplexed  and  confounded  with 
the  endless  subtleties  of  controversy, 
loses  sight  of  the  main  question,  and 
never  arrives  at  truth.    Both  parties 
in  the  dispute  are  apt  enough  to  prac- 
tise these  dishonest  artifices.  The  man 
who  is  conscious  of  the  weakness  of  his 
cause  is  interested  in  concealing  it; 
and,  on  the  other  side,  it  is  not  un- 
common to  see  a  good  cause  mangled 
by  advocates  who  do  not  know  the 
real  strength  of  it."    Yet  the  writer 
who  could  so  preach  on  style,  and  who 
was  often  able  rigidly  to  practise  hi? 
own  precepts,  has  repeatedly  furnished 
whole  pages  of  declamation,  in  which 
little  else  is  performed  than  the  ring- 
ing of  tiresome  changes  on  one  dull 
and  trite  idea. 

It  is  a  fact  worth  our  notice,  when 
wc  speak  of  the  prevailing  habits  of 
writers,  which  must  always  have  a 
close  and  intimate  connexion  with  the 
public  taste,  that  the  style  of  some  of 
our  most  popular  authors,  even  of  those 
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who  have  been  allowed  the  rank  of 
dasflics  in  our  literature^  has  been  re- 
markable for  its  difiuseness.  On  the 
other  hand,  few  of  those  who  studied 
ueyity  wrote  much  on  popular  topics, 
or,  when  they  did,  were  ever  very  po- 
pular with  their  readers. 

Before  the  time  of  Swift  and  Addi- 
son, most  of  our  best  prose  writers 
were  divines.  The  nature  of  the  to-* 
pics  which  they  discussed  was  such 
as  at  once  to  improve  and  mature  the 
language,  and,  while  they  added  to 
its  copiousness  and  variety,  to  impress 
upon  It  a  character  of  laborious  wordi- 
ness. The  vernacular  tongue  of  our 
Island  was  a  sad  jumble  of  barbarisms 
before  the  age  of  the  Reformation.  It 
received  its  strongest,  if  not  its  first 
imptilse  of  improvement,  from  the  con- 
troversies which  then,  and  for  two  suc- 
ceeding centuries,  not  only  engressed 
and  sharpened  the  intellects  of  the 
greatest  wits,  but  formed  a  chief  to- 
pic of  discourse  throughout  the  whole 
of  society  r  The  scriptural  translations, 
becoming  common  among  the  people, 
wonderfully  increased  the  number  of 
readers,  and  at  tiie  same  time  commu- 
nicated copious  stores  of  pure,  simple, 
and  nervous  language.  But  it  was  of 
the  essence  of  all  these  controversies, 
to  beget  a  wordiness  of  style  among 
those  who  engaged  in  them,  arising 
partly  from  the  necessity  of  expan- 
sion, in  order  to  unfold  the  complex 
and  abstract  ideas,  with  which  they 
had  often  to  deal,  partly  from  the 
heat  and  acrimony,  and  consequently 
the  passionate  and  profuse  declama- 
tions, which  almost  always  accom- 
pany polemical  disputes ;  partly  from 
the  haste  with  which  their  written 
compositions  were  produced ;  but  more 
than  all,  from  the  habits  of  extempo- 
raneous discussion  and  preachiog,  in 
which  the  riisputants  and  teadiers 
indulged.  From  the  works  of  some 
of  our  divines,  samples  might  be  given 
of  an  eloquence  seldom  if  ever  sur- 
passed. But  the  most  admired  and 
celebrated  among  them,  Taylor  and 
Tillotson  for  example,  frequently  in- 
dulge in  a  style  so  diffuse  and  discur- 
sive, as  to  become  hardly  tolerable  to 
a  r^der,  who  considers  the  signs  and 
sounds  of  speech  as  something  more 
than  mere  playthings.  Perhaps,  not- 
withstanding their  extraordinary 
powers  of  persuasion  and  reasoning,  a 
certain  degree  of  prolixity  was  in 
their  day  essential  for  success.    They 
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probably  had  the  ftaiue  ekcnie  for  re- 
petition and  amplification,  that  it 
made  by  the  advocates  of  the  great 
Roman  orator,  when  thev  hear  their 
favourite  censured  for  toe  want  of 
that  condensed  power  which  made 
his  Grecian  master  almost  omnipotent 
with  an  Athenian  rabble.  The  Eng- 
lish preachers  of  those  days,  address- 
ed our  unenlightened  or  half-en-* 
lightened  crowd,  upon  topics  which 
needed  to  be  presented  in  various 
lights  to  a  various  audience.  But 
whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of 
the  expansive  style  of  composition 
chosen  by  the  illustrious  preachers  I 
have  named,  certain  it  is,  that  they 
long  preserved  a  popularity  which 
Barrow,  with  all  his  prodigious  re- 
sources, and  all  his  bold,  glowing* 
and  rapid  rhetoric,  was  unable  to  at- 
tain. It  is  singular  enough,  that  this 
writer  should  be  censured  by  some 
critics  as  an  instance  of  faulty  dif- 
fuseness.  He  resembled,  inde^,  the 
speakers  and  writers  of  the  present 
day  in  an  injudicious  and  useless 
multiplication  of  topics ;  but  where 
among  the  modems  shall  we  find  the 
thoughts  filling  so  large  a  proportion 
of  the  language  in  which  they  arc 
clothed?  Brief  and  condensed  he 
certainly  was,  in  comparison  with  the 
other  eminent  writers  of  his  time ;  yet 
though  few  ever  bestowed  more  pains 
upon  the  composition  of  their  works 
tnan  he  did  in  the  preparation  of  his 
discourses,  their  popularity  was  con- 
fined to  a  comparatively  small  circle 
of  admirers. 

On  subjects  of  miscellaneous  and 
popular  interest,  our  most  distinguish- 
ed writers  have  shown  nearly  as  strong 
a  disposition  to  redundancy  as  the 
champions  of  theology  themselves. 
Dryden,  Clarendon,  Sfaaflsbury,  Tem- 
ple, Addison,  Bolingbroke,  and  Gib« 
bon, — some  of  the  very  highest  names 
in  English  literature  during  more  than 
a  century,— all  contributed  to  fix  in  the 
language  that  quality  of  diffuseneas 
which  was  given  to  it  when  polemics 
formed  the  subject  on  which  it  was 
almost  exclusively  employed.  But 
the  writer  who,  in  more  modem  times, 
had  undoubtedly  the  chief  share  in 
confirming  this  tendency  of  the  Eng- 
lish tongue,  was  the  ponderous  John- 
son. Toe  balanced  r^^olarity  of  his 
periods,  their  hannoniooa  closes,  and 
ma  conatant  preference  of  abstract  to 
concrete  terms,  have  given  to  his  atyle 
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the  appeannoe  of  Btrength  and  con- 
deDBation.  We  are  always  inclined  to 
associate  the  notion  of  weight  with 
that  of  strength  ;  and  the  heavy  mo- 
notony of  Johnson  has  been  supposed 
to  indicate  the  presence  of  an  unusual 
quantity  of  matter.  But  a  li^e  head 
and  a  hollow  voice  are  not  always  evi- 
dences of  wisdom  in  their  possessor^ 
nor  are  long  words  and  well-turned 
periods  proofs  that  the  meaning  is  in 
extent  and  value  proportionate  to  the 
dimensions  of  the  vehicles  which  con- 
vey it.  The  inevitable  result  of  en- 
deavours to  construct  sentences  with 
balanced  clauses,  is  the  crowding  of 
the  style  with  conjunctions  and  sy- 
nonymes;  and  this  is  the  besetting 
vice  of  Johnson's  diction.  With  all  its 
faults,  however,  it  is  in  a  very  great 
degree  marked  by  that  character  of 
bold  and  vigorous  thought  which  its 
author  never  failed  to  display  when  he 
was  once  fairly  roused  to  acdon.  Far 
otlierwise  has  it  been  with  his  feeble 
and  puny  imitators.  Without  the 
limbs  of  the  giant,  they  are  for  ever 
making  awkward  attempts  to  wield 
his  weapons.  The  redundancy  which 
with  him  was  atoned  for  by  the  na- 
tive strength  of  his  lofty  and  stem 
genius,  is  with  them  a  frothy  repeti- 
tion of  similar  sounds  with  unvarying 
meaning,  by  means  of  which  the 
thought  is  at  last  ushered  out,  like  a 
note  that  has  passed  through  a  multi- 
tude of  echos,  leaving  an  indistinct 
and  bewildering  impression  upon  the 
ear. 

One  would  be  almost  inclined  to 
despair  of  brevity  being  ever  generally 
and  successfully  studied  by  writers  and 
speakers  in  our  language,  if  examples 
had  not  been  given,  in  some  branches 
of  learning,  of  a  style  of  English  which 
hardly  yields  in  strength,  clearness, 
and  condensation,  to  the  most  elabo- 
rate compositions  of  antiquity.  Of 
these  qualities  some  of  our  philosophi- 
cal writers  afibrd  perfect  specimens. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  mention  the 
name  of  Newton  to  suggest  instances 
of  a  parsimony  of  language  which 
seems  to  have  been  employed  without 
the  least  effort  at  conciseness,  and  to 
have  arisen  immediatelv  and  naturally, 
from  the  habit  of  excluding  all  those 
thoughts  which  were  useless  with  re- 
ference to  the  subject — a  habit  which 
docs  not  merely  lead  to  brief  and  vi- 
gorous writing,  but  constitutes  the 
proper  training  of  original  and  invent- 


ive genim — a  habit  which 
assigned  as  the  cause  of  his  own  ad- 
vancements in  science,  and  which  un- 
doubtedly was  also  the  source  of  tiiat 
terse  and  pithy  strength  which  he  con- 
trived to  infiue  into  a  diction  in  the 
hip[hest  degree  £uniliar,  colloquial^  and 
idiomatic. 

Will  such  of  my  readers  as  have  not 
dived  deep  into  constitutional  hiatnry 
and  legal  lore,  stare  on  being  infbmt- 
ed,  that  some  of  our  writers  on  these 
mustv  subjects  present  most  excellent 
samples  of  condensed  and  expressive 
language?  Klegance  and  purity,  in- 
deed, they  held  in  dignified  contempt, 
as  qualities  that  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  expounding  of  a  statute,  or  the  ex- 
planation of  a  maxim,  or  the  tracing  of 
a  fact  or  an  opinion,— any  of  whidi 
achievements  could  be  performed  only 
by  the  perusal  of  books  and  documents, 
written  in  the  most  barbarous  jargon 
that  ever  was  employed  to  scare  the 
taste,  and  puzzle  the  plain  sense  of 
mankind.  Yet  the  legal  and  constitu- 
tional writers  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth 
and  the  Stuarts,  gave  their  thoughts  to 
the  world  in  language  which  it  would 
be  well  for  the  interests  of  justice  at 
this  day  if  their  successors  had  conti- 
nued to  copy.  They  indulged,  indeed, 
in  the  refining  and  distinguisldng  and 
disputatious  spirit  of  their  age;  but 
though  their  topics  are  numerous,  and 
their  divisions  and  subdivisions  are 
often  as  wearisome  as  they  are  need- 
lessly and  even  absurdly  minute,  it  is 
seldom  that  more  words  are  used  than 
suffice  to  convey  the  meaning  of  the 
reasoner.  The  same  topic  is  not,  as 
among  later  disputants  on  these  knotty 
subjects,  twisted  into  so  many  shapes, 
that  the  reader  finds  as  much  difficulty 
in  tracing  the  identity  of  the  same  ar- 
gument in  different  places,  as  in  dis- 
covering its  connexion  with  others. 

The  difference  in  the  power  of  com- 
■pression  exhibited  by  the  same  writers, 
m  their  prose  and  their  poetry,  has 
been  often  noticed  in  our  literature. 
No  poet  in  any  language  ever  surpass- 
ed Milton  in  simple  brevity.  Even 
the  passionate  declamations  of  the  in- 
fernal disputants  in  the  second  book, 
whose  speeches  leave  us  in  doubt  whe- 
ther most  to  admire  them  as  samples 
of  pure  poetry,  or  of  the  highest  order 
of  eloquence,  contain  nothing  that  is 
not  strictly  and  essentially  a  part  of 
the  business  in  debate.  But  as  a  prose 
writer,  Milton  is  diffuse  and  para- 
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phnurdc  FMnget  may  undoabtedly 
be  died  from  his  proie  oompontions  of 
snrpMsiiig  beauty,  the  poet  still 
speaks,  though  not  in  his  accustomed 
langnage.  Yet  the  greater  part  c€ 
what  he  wrote  when  unbound  ftom 
the  spelk  of  his  muse>  who  seems  to 
have  lost  her  enchantment  when  he 
ceased  to  write  in  verse^  is  full  of  that 
circuitous  and  redundant  phraseology 
which  prevailed  in  the  controversiu 
writings  of  his  day. 

The  same  remaric  applies  to  Dryden. 
Where,  even  in  the  most  laboured 
couplets  of  Pope,  shall  we  find  in  Eng- 
lish verse  more  concentrated  vigour 
than  in  Dryden's  satires?  Yet  his 
prose,  with  all  its  beauties — its  light- 
ness and  grace — ^its  varied  but  unla- 
boured harmony — its  pure  English 
idiom — ^its  colloquial  freedom,  is  full 
of  diffuse  and  irregular  sallies,  where 
the  delightful  drapery  in  which  the 
thoughts  are  decked  out,  but  ill  atones 
for  the  paucity  or  poverty  of  the 
thoughts  themselves.  Of  pure  and 
elegant  diction,  the  whole  of  English 
literature  affords  no  such  model  as  tlie 
prose  compositions  of  Dryden.  They 
are  equally  free  from  the  rigid,  austere, 
downright  plainness  of  Swift,  and  from 
that  appearance  of  elaborateness  and 
care  which  is  found  in  some  of  the 
most  charming  effusions  of  Addison. 
Perhaps,  inde^,  for  the  light  subjects 
on  wmch  Dryden's  prose  was  for  the 
most  part  employed,  no  fitter  style 
could  De  chosen.  His  selection  of 
words,  and  his  simple  English  ma- 
nagement of  them,  merit  the  attentive 
study  of  all  who  would  seek  to  guard 
against  iheia£ectionofLatinism,  which 
Gibbon  and  Johnson  have  spread 
amongst  us,  and  which  seems  every 
year  to  be  more  and  more  incorporated 
into  our  language ;  but  those  who  de- 
sire to  economise  the  time  of  their 
readers  or  hearers,  must  beware  of 
bdng  too  strictly  the  copyists  of  Dry- 
den. 

I  am  afraid  my  gentle  reader  has 
long  since  begun  to  accuse  me  of  the 
fault  against  which  I  am  making  such 
laudable  efiS)rts  to  direct  his  resent- 
ment. To  guard  against  the  imputa- 
tion of  tediousness  and  prolixity,  in  a 
chapter  on  brevity,  I  shall  now  bring 
the  chapter  to  a  close,  not,  however, 
before  I  express  an  humble,  but  earn- 
est wish,  that  some  of  the  great  lights 
that  guide  education  among  us,  may 
at  length  lead  the  public  to  view  this 
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tnlgeet  as  one,  not  mmly  of  fitervy, 
but  of  national  interest.  The  more 
Ae  structure  of  the  EngHsh  language, 
and  the  compositions  m  its  best  wri- 
ters, are  studied,  the  deeper  will  be 
the  conviction,  that  an  early  and  strict 
discipline,  to  teach  the  proper  use  of 
it,  ought  to  be  an  essential  part  of 
every  course  of  public  or  private  in- 
struction. The  '^  genius  of  the  tongue," 
(to  use  a  common  and  awkward  phrase 
where  one  can  find  no  better,)  leads  to 
diffuseness ;  and  it  is  only  by  dose 
study,  and  much  laborious  practice, 
that  this  tendency  can  be  overcome. 
Simple  a  thing  as  it  seems  to  be,  to 
speak  one's  mooter  tongue,  it  has  been 
found  in  all  ages  and  nations  a  diffi- 
cult task  to  speak  it  well  and  briefly. 
For  every  purpose  to  which  speech 
can  be  applied, — ^poetry—philosophy 
—the  business  of  political  assemblies 
—or  the  affiurs  of  common  life,— our 
language  has  been  proved  suffident 
by  the  trials  of  more  than  two  centu- 
ries. Whatever  flippant  little  thiogs 
our  ndghbours  may  choose  to  say  of 
it,  its  rich  and  varied  literature  attests 
its  powers.  But  to  almost  every  other 
language  it  must  yidd  in  brevity; 
which  IS  as  much  as  to  say,  that  scarce- 
ly any  language  requires  so  mudi  of 
study  and  disdpline  in  those  who  are 
to  speak  and  to  write  it.  In  no  other 
nation,  whatever  be  the  ease  or  the 
difficulties  with  whidi  the  study  of  its 
language  may  be  attended,  is  the  right 
use  of  speech  of  very  great  public  mi- 
portance.  In  no  other  nation  are  tl^ 
public  functionaries  oppressed  with  a 
weight  of  public  business,  which  the 
time  orilinarily  allotted  by  mankind 
to  the  toils  of  office  is  found  inade- 
quate to  admit  of  bdng  fully  and  sea- 
sonably discharged.  The  arrears  of 
business  in  some  of  our  courts  of  jus- 
tice, against  the  judges  of  which  even 
disaffection  itself  has  never  uttered  a 
charge  of  wanton  dday,  are  a  grie- 
vous hardship,  as  wdl  to  those  who 
dispense  the  laws,  as  to  those  who 
seek  the  benefit  of  thdr  administra- 
tion.. The  legislature,  after  months 
of  unremitting  toil,  is  compelled,  as  I 
have  already  said,  every  year  to  close 
its  labours,  leaving  much  imdone. 
These  are  inconveniendes  with  which, 
were  they  remedyless,  we  might  weU 
be  content,  for  they  are  the  price  of 
our  wealth,  our  power,  and  our  dvi- 
liza^on,  which  are  perpetually  multi- 
plying the  relations  between  man  and 
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maii>  and  furniihing  occapation  to  ^ 
judge  and  the  legislator.  Bat  to  a 
certain  extent  th^  can  be  remedied, 
simply  Im  the  economy  of  time*  Let 
the  wordy  wars  of  parliamentary  de- 
bate and  forensic  trials  be  abridged 
within  reaaoiiable  bounds.  Let  us  do 
that  for  the  public  benefit,  which  in 
other  countries  has  been  done  in  or- 
der to  secure  the  suffirages  of  critics. 
Few  as  are  the  points  in  which  Eng- 
land can  copy  France  with  advantage, 
or  even  with  safety,  this  is  one  in  which 
we  ought  not  to  disdain  imitating  our 
old  rivals.  With  all  the  puerilities 
which  cast  disgrace  and  ridicule  upon 
public  discussions  among  them,  the 
brevity  of  their  harangues,  from  what- 
ever cause  it  arises,  whether  from  the 
fastidiousness  of  the  audience^  or  from 
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being  written  beHuro  they  are  pro* 
noonoed,  or  '^  from  the  genius  of  the 
-tongue/'  is  an  example  which  de^ 
serves  our  study,  and  which,  aooner 
or  later,  must  be  followed  in  En^and. 
We  fitoy,  however,'  learn  the  practice 
without  crossing  the  Channel  nnr  mo- 
dels. We  possess  among  ourselves 
both  the  examples  to  imitate,  and  the 
elements  which  would  ensure  soccess* 
ful  imitation.  I  wish  I  could  safely 
venture  to  hold  up  here  some  of  thoee 
models  which  exist  among  owrsdlves^ 
few  indeed  in  number,  but  those  of 
rare  excellence.  Perhaps,  when  the 
reader  shall  have  rested  a  month  or 
two  from  the  present  lecture,  I  may 
try  how  far  he  has  profited  from  it, 
by  making  some  sucn  exhibition  for 
his  edification  and  amusement. 

D. 


PBIVATE  POETRY. 


It  is  universally  acknowledged  that 
the  criticism  in  The  Magazine  has 
ever  been  of  the  most  encouraging 
kind — ^we  treat  mediocrity  with  all  be- 
fitting respect,  and  dulness  with  com- 
passion— we  search  for  jokes  where 
we  think  authors  intended  to  be  witty 
—and  if  we  find  anything  like  one,  we 
endeavour  to  laugh  at  it — ^we  have 
never,  like  the  Qjuarterly  Review,  put 
any  green  and  blooming  poetling  of  a 
consumptive  habit  to  death — nor,  in 
the  hypochondriacal  reveries  of  genius, 
have  we  been  as  the  Edinburgh,  a  blue 
devil  with  a  yellow  feuie.  The  efiects 
of  this  benignity  we  are  constantly 
enjoying — we  are,  like  Mercy,  twice 
blessed — ^blessed  in  the  felicity  of 
cheering  modest  merit,  and  blessed  in 
the  gifts  and  rewards— whether  they 
come  in  the  sliape  of  eel-pies,  brawn, 
or  bacon — whicn  we  weekly  receive 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  for  our 
'^  excellent  hints"  and  '^judicious  ani- 
madversions." Name,  indeed,  an  au- 
thor of  any  note  in  the  present  dav 
that  will  not  acknowledge  how  mucn 
he  owes  to  our  partiality.  The  very 
Cockneys  praise  us ;  and  in  token  of 
the  sense  they  entertain  of  the  jus- 
tice and  wisdom  of  our  strictures,  they 
have  ceased  to  write — and  will  pre- 
sently confess  their  malefactions. 

By  the  Chimera  steam-boat,  lately 
arrived  in  the  Clyde  from  Genoa,  we 
have  received  '^  three  cases  of  Aliatico, 


and  a  poem^  for  private  use."  Whe- 
ther it  is  the  wine  or  the  poetry  that 
is  to  be  used  in  private,  is  a  question 
for  counsel — ^perhaps  both  are  meant 
—but  availing  ounelves  of  the  l^ral 
doubt,  we  have  consigned  the  flasKs, 
in  the  meantime,  to  the  safe  custody 
of  Ambrose,  till  they  can  be  butlered 
by  Ho^,  the  arbiter  elegantiarum  oi 
our  biboriferous  articles,  and  after  a 
few  reflections  becoming  the  occasion, 
particularly  touching  the  growing 
practice  of  printing  poetry  for  private 
use,  we  shall  proceed  to  ofier  a  slice  or 
two  of  the  verse  for  the  particular 
solace  of  our  readers.  Let  it  not,  how- 
ever, for  a  moment  be  supposed,  that 
in  using  the  term  sUce,  we  mean  to 
deal  with  the  work  according  to  the 
cntting-up  system  of  our  quarterly  and 
quartering  contemporaries. 

With  respect,  then,  to  the  custom 
of  printing  poetry  for  private  use,  it  is 
but  of  recent  origin,  and  was  invented 
by  the  Whigs.  Wlien  the  blue-and- 
yellow  luminary  was  lord  of  the  as- 
cendant in  the  horoscope  of  literature, 
any  '^  person  of  quality"  belonging 
to  the  whig  delusion,  afflicted  with  an 
issue  of  rhyme,  might  have  publish- 
ed the  extent  d  his  disease,  and  been 
assured  of  consolation  and  encourage- 
ment ;  but  stars  of  other  aspect  ha- 
ving since  arisen,  the  literary  fortunes 
of  the  Whigs  have  changed — even  the 
elegant  and  accomplished  Lady  Dacrc^, 
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who  realijr  merits  *  better  Uie,  is  fSain 
to  carry  her  pretty  twin  Tolumes  £nm 
door  to  door  in  her  muff,  till  she  can 
find  an  apropot  opportunity  of  confi- 
ding the  extent  of  her  secret  misfor- 
tune to  her  friends.  Whether  the  noble 
author  of  "Visions  op  Irish  Story" 
has  been  deterred  by  feelings  of  equal 
diffidence— has  stood  in  equal  awe  of 
the  new  Avatar  of  justice  in  the  review- 
ing world,  wc  shall  not  undertake  to 
determine ;  but  we  think,  that,  like 
Lady  Dacre,  he  might  have  been  less 
bashful  without  dunaging  the  deli- 
cacy of  his  modesty.  It  is  true,  that 
here  and  there  we  do  find  reason  to 
applaud  his  prudence  in  withholding 
from  the  public  a  number  of  very  good 
things.  Among  friends,  in  the  con- 
dave  of  the  dining-room,  with  wine, 
and  all  appliances  to  assist  the  joke, 
such  things  perform  their  purpose  and 
intent,  without  hurt  and  without  of- 
fence ;  but  introduced  upon  the  pub- 
lic stage,  the  eff*ect  is  very  different, 
and  the  jocularity  of  friendship  is  apt 
to  be  regarded  by  the  uninitiated  as 
the  satire  of  malice  and  of  enmity. 
Thus,  though  these  kinds  of  private 
poetry  may  be  amusing  enough  to  those 
who  are  in  the  secret,  and  even  to  the 
subjects  of  the  banter,  they  run  the 
risk  of  being  regarded  as  effusions  of 
I)ersonality,  when  submitted  to  the 
profane  vulgar. 

The  author  of  the  "  Visions  of  Irish 
Story,"  describes  his  work  as  "  a 
rhapsody  of  words."  "  The  plot,"  he 
says,  "  is  somewhat  misty,  or  mixty, 
with  other  matters;  but  the  verses 
were  written  here,  there,  and  every- 
where ;  sometimes  in  sadness,  some- 
times in  gladness,  and  sometimes  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment;"  and  he 
fiirther  adds,  generally  of  the  perfor- 
mance, "  These  two  unworthy  cantos 
were  intended  as  precursors  to  four, 
which  would  probably  be  worse  by 
attempting  to  make  them  better.  Not 
having  any  fame  as  an  author,  it  is 
true,  I  cannot  write  myself  down, 
even  if  I  were  to  produce  the  threat- 
ened four  harlequins ;  but  the  history 
of  Ireland,  after  the  Union,  afibrds 
little  aid  for  bringing  on  a  work,  and 
invention  would  not  be  safe."  In 
short,  the  method  pursued  in  the 
poem  is  the  most  immethodical  ponsi- 
ble.  It  consists  of  anecdotes  and  in- 
cidents related  gaily  or  gravely,  as 
they  happen  to  be  suggested  by  the 
associations  which  recall  them  to  recol- 
lection ;  a  free  and  playful  manner  is 
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the  generBl  chancter  of  tho  jvork— 
here  and  there  a  quaint  and  satirical 
vein  is  indulged,  but  the  imprenon 
throughout  is  good-natured  and  gen- 
tlemanly. The  author,  in  several  pas- 
sages, seems  to  have  had  the  tone  of 
fieppo  and  of  Don  Juan  in  his  ear— 
nor  is  this  surprising,  for  he  was  in 
daily  intercourse  with  Lord  Byron 
while  writing,  and  the  manuscript 
passed  under  the  revision  of  his  Lora- 
ship.    It  was  written  at  Genoa. 

The  first  canto  opens  with  a  sketch- 
ing description  of  the  Irish  character, 
in  which  the  following  anecdote  is  in- 
troduced:-— 

**  This  brings  to  roind  a  story  which  I've 
heard. 

About  a  Captain  and  a  Lady  Bird ; 

Not  a  canary  nor  a  nightingale. 

But  in  some  thousands  passing  ricli 
withal. 

He  had  the  King's  commission,  and  his 
clothes 

Made  by  the  first  of  tailors,  Mr  Rothes. 

Prince  of  the  Snip,  he  gaily  cut  his  way 

Through  yards  of  broad^cloth,  Stulcer  of 
his  day. 

The  Captain  had  a  tolerable  person^ 

Which  many  a  pretty  lass  had  made  a 
verse  on ; 

He  was  besides  in  debt— that's  nothing 
new; 

His  debts  were  many,  and  his  means 
were  few. 

But  still  he  hoped  she  loved,  and  love  is 
blind, 

And  so  is  Fortune,  and  the  dame  is  kind. 

When  in  the  ceremony  the  priest  de- 
clares. 

After  repeating  one  or  two  short  prayers, 

He  on  his  bride  his  worldly  gifts  be- 
stows, 

*  Ah,  there  (.<«aid  he)  my  old  portmanteau 
goes.' " 

From  his  account  of  the  Irish  cha- 
racter, the  author  then  proceeds  to  give 
the  history  of  the  Rebellion,and  finaJly, 
of  the  Union ;  but  as  he  passes  along, 
all  sorts  of  men  and  topics  are  brought 
upon  the  carpet,  and,  as  we  have  said, 
are  treated  not  so  exactly  according  to 
their  deserts,  as  according  to  the  ideas 
with  which  the  recollections  of  them 
happen  to  be  associated.  The  ^dUow*- 
ing  imitation  of  Grattan's  style,  in  a 
speech  supposed  to  have  been  spoken 
on  the  occasion  of  Lord  Castlereaeh's 
motion  for  the  Union,  has  consider- 
able merit,  bodi  on  account  of  the  re- 
semblance, and  the  heaped-up,  unar- 
rayed,  yet  effective  masses  of  imagery 
with  which  the  orator  was  in  the  prac- 


lice  of  overloading  his  subjects^  and  to 
which  his  abrupt  and  impassioned 
manner  often  gave  the  most  impressive 
and  awakening  emphasis-— 

**  With  fervency  and  truth  sincere  I  pray, 

That,  ere  we  pass  th'  accursed  vote  to- 
day, 

The  heaven*s  thunder  and  its  lightnings 
may 

Destroy  this  House,  and  all  who  in  It 
stand 

SA'eep  with  one  dire  perdition  from  the 
land  ;— 

Guilty  and  innocent,  let  each  and  all, 

Amid  the  temple's  burning  ruins  fall. 

The  crime  to  compass  such  a  deed  de- 
serves 

A  nation's  curse — and  he  who  basely 
swerves 

From  duty's  line,  (for,  next  to  God,  a  pa- 
triot feels. 

Who  takes  a  nation's  rights,  her  life- 
blood  steals,) 

Deserves  damnation— 'Tis  not  the  pass- 
ing curse 

Of  one  poor  thing  like  me ;— 'tis  some- 
thing worse 

Tiian  shame,  or  scorn,  or  banishment. 

It  is  an  everlasting  punishment. 

Thirsting,  like  Tantalus,  for  a  draught  of 
power. 

And,  buoyM  with  hope,  to  clasp  it  every 
hour, 

And  every  hour  engulph'd  in  black  de- 
spair, 

Laugh'd  at  by  those  who  should  your  tu- 
mults  share. 

Better  to  live  for  ever  with  the  dead,*    . 

Tiian  see  the  fruits  of  ofhce  hanging  o'er 
your  head. 

And  feel,  that  though  like  him  you  kiU'd 
your  son 

To  try  the  gods,  but  half  your  work  is 
done; 

To  be  like  poor  Prometheus,  vulture-torn, 

Cursing  the  hour  that  ever  he  was  bom. 

What  did  Prometheus  do  to  anger  Jove, 

Omnipotent  in  passion  and  in  love, 

That  he  for  aye  should  feed  upon  his 
groans? 

Stones  he  transformM  to  men — ^you  change 
them  into  stones. 

For  what  is  man,  bereft  of  freedom's  spark  ? 

A  helpless  clod,  a  being  mute  and  dark 

As  Milton's  eyes— hb  glory  was  his  mind ; 

His  mind  was  free — he  felt  for  human  kind, 

Or,  hke  Ixion,  with  e^er-rolKng  wheel. 

Condemned  the  torments  of  the  damn*d  to 
feel: 

Jove  in  his  punishment  should  some  diff '• 
rence  make. 

He  with  the  shadow  was  content,  you 
would  the  substance  take ; 

Or  doom'd,  like  Sisyphus,  for  aye  to  roll, 
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Without  one  raj  of  hope  to  dieer  his  soal« 
Anunst  a  precipice  an  everlastmg  stode. 
Which,  roBingo'er,  leaves  Sisyphus  alone. 
Disheartened,  though  not  pitied,  yet  his 

crimes 
Were  light,  at  least  considering  the  tunes. 
He  was  a  brigand,  and  his  country  robb'd ; 
If  he  lived  now,  forsooth  he'd  call  it  jobb'd. 
Would  he,  a  Grecian,  think  you^  dared  to 

sell 
His  country  ?   No ;  he  loved  his  name  too 

well. 
Ye  would  to  tyrants  sell  your  native  earth. 
Ye  would  to  plunder  give  the  land  which 

gave  you  birth ; 
The  very  smell  of  which  the  prisoner  blind 
Would  to  his  heart  proclaim  to  him  'twa-s 

kind: 
And  if  the  creature  had  one  spark  of  mind„ 
He'd  cry  with  'me.  All  that  I  have,  you 

gave. 
Land  of  my  birth — 1*11  from  pollution 

save " 

But  though  this^  and  some  of  tlie 
other  speeches^  particularly  Lord  Cas« 
tlereagn's,  are  characteristic  and  spi- 
rited^ the  best  parts  of  the  poem  con- 
sist of  the  anecdotes.  With  the  follow- 
ing adventure  of  three  Highland  offi- 
cers in  a  post-chaise  we  shall  conclude. 
^^  The  officers  the  cliay  did  nearly  fill. 
The  boy  was  gaily  trotting  down  the  hill, 
A  gentleman  was  slowly  driying  up, 
Paddy  had  just  toss'd  off  his  stirrup  cup ; 
He  saw  the  jontleman  had  just  two  wheels,. 
Paddy  therefore  no  sense  of  danger  feels. 
But  whispers  to  himself,  '  The  corricle  I'll 

shave ;' 
Instead  of  that,  he  just  drove  o'er  tlie 

nave, 
And  o'er  he  went.     The  curricle  went  on. 
Its  driver  felt  some  slight  compassion 
For  the  poor  folk  inside ;  'twas  not  their 

fault. 
And  so  he  help'd;  and  being  tall,  Hke 

G— t. 
And  stronger,  too,  in  arm,  though  not  in 

head,  .   . 

He  dragg'd  three  captains  out-^of  fright 

halNdead. 
He  ask'd  them  civilly  what  else  they  will'd. 
Then  heard  their  groans ;  says  one,  ^  The 

Major's  kill'd  ; 
There  11  be  promotion  in  the  regiment ; 
This  accident  for  some  one's  good  is  meant. 
Ech,  Major,   are  you  'mongst  dead  or 

wounded?' — 
^  No;  but  I've  got  some  thumps  con« 

founded 
Frae  Sandy's  elbows ;  and,  what's  worse, 

my  heart, 
A  piece  of  glass  sticks  in  my  hinder  part.' — 
'  If  that  is  all,  you  need  not  make  a  rout ; 
You've  got  a  kilt  on,  and  we'll  pluck  it 

out.' " 

Z. 


•  Qufry.ip-Ii  not  this  a  bull  >— (\  N. 
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C0C7NT  BISMARK  AVB  HIS  W0EK8. 

1.  Vorlesuxigen  uber  die  Taktik  der  Renterey,  von  dem  Grafen  Ton  Bismark 
Kdniglich  Wurtembeigischen  Obenten  des  dritten  Reuter  Regiments,  Brigade- 
Commandeur,  Adjutant  Seiner  Majestat  des  Kdnigs,  Commandeur  des  Kdnigb. 
Wiirtimbergisclien  Militair-Verdientt-Ordens,  Inhaber  des  goldnen  Militair^Ehren- 
Zeichen  1.  Klasse;  des  Kaiserlicb  Russischen  St  Georgen  4ter,  und  St  Annen- 
Orden  2ter  Klasse ;  des  K.  K.  Oesterreichischen  Leopold-Ordens,  Ritter.  Offizier 
des  Koniglick  FrangSsiscben  Ordens  des  Ehrenlegion,  &c.  &c.    2d  Edition.    1819. 

2.  Elemente  der  Bewegonskonst  eines  Reuter-Regiments,  als  Auhang  godem 
Vorlesungen  Uber  die  Taktik  des  Reuterei,  von  einem  Obersten  der  Reuterei  mit  20 
Pbmen.    Carlsnihe.     1819. 

3.  Felddienst-Instriution  fur  die  Kavallerie  von  dem  General  Grafen  von  BU- 
marky  Ziveite  Auflage.    Berlin  und  Fosen.     1821. 

''  Bella  !  Bella !  horrida  Bella  V  sltv  of  Frederick  William  did  not  dc-^ 
One  would  have  thought  that  these  velope  itself  with  the  usual  precocity 
*^  piping  times  of  peace  "  ought  to' save  of  German  ^enius^  such  as  distinguish- 
us  from  being  either  rode  over  hy  dra-  ed  the  musical  boy  at  Berlin^  who^  we 
goons^  or  bayonetted  by  infantry—  are  credibly  informed^  jumped  out  of 
that  instead  of  investigating  the  merits  his  cradle  and  played  the  Schdnc 
of  movements  by  threes,  or  double  co-  Minka  with  one  nand,  long  before  he 
lumnfrom  the  centre,  we  should  have  could  speak.  No ;  Frederick  Wil- 
been  enlai^ng  upon  the  subject  of  a  liam's  abilities  were  more  progressive- 
reduced  army^  and  a  conse(][uently  in-  ly  unfolded.  True,  *'  he  had  heard  of 
creased  cornucopia — that  mstead  of  battles ;"  for  no  doubt  his  father,  the 
inventing  ctftra^e^  for  heavy  dragoons,  hussar,  took  care,  after  the  peace  of 
and  queer  moustachios  for  light,  we  1763,  to 

shouTd  have  been  'trip^ng  one,  and    ,,  gho^ider  his  crutch,  and  show  how 
shaving  the  other ;  but  the  contrary  is  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^y 

the  fact.  What  although 

«  Grim-vi«.«ed  war  has  «noothed  her  ^±'I*^^;.i'l"*'i?:?^  ^^ 

wrinwS  front,"  ^"^  "»y  an*.**" <>«  f«'.  «*«  ^pebue 

or  moustachios;  that  *^  feuer  der  Ju» 
we  yet  have,  '^  Essays  on  Cavalry  eend"  which,  as  he  says  in  his  second 
Tactics,"  '*  New  Regulations  and  Or-  lecture,  '*  die  Reuteric  so  sinnig  per- 
ders  for  the  Army," ''  Annual  Reviews  sonifidrt,"  did  not  then  excite  hun  to 
at  Hounslow,"  and  *'  Weekly  Levees  tttur^  «.  *i.  u  u  j  *.  j  i. 
at  the  Horse^Guards."  To  keep  pace  ^^"^'  ^  ^"^^  ^^^ 
with  which,  the  Military  Grazette  pre-  Perhaps  he  was  at  that  time  of  Von 
sents  constantly  to  our  view  whole  co-  Folard's  opinion,  **  that  cavalry  are  not 
lumns  of  beardless  Captains  and  whis-  a  necessary  part  of  an  army,  or  had 
kered  Comets.  But  we  must  intro-  heard  Dr  Johnson's  definition  of  a 
duce  Count  Bismark  to  our  reader.  dragoon.*  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  en- 
Frederick  William  Bismark,  now  terdl  the  lith  Regiment  of  Hanove- 
General  Count  Bismark,  and  the  au-  rian  Light  Infantry,  as  a  cadet,  in 
thor  of  the  above  publications,  is  the  1796,  at  the  age  of  13. 
son  of  a  hero  of  the  Seven  Years' War,  Now  Colonel  Vandeleur  tells  us, 
who,  though  not  recorded  as  being  coe-  page  69  of  his  w<vk  on  die  field  duty 
val  with  the  Great  Frederick,  was  yet  of  cavalry,  that  **  In  general  the  h'ght 
a  very  steady,  well-conducted  hussar,  infantrjr  in  the  German  service  are 
in  the  Hanoverian  partisan  corps  of  only  raised  for  the  war ;  they  are  corn- 
Count  Luckncr.  The  cavalry  propen-  ~  posed  of  game-keepers,  and  armed 


*  Dragoon— a  soldier  who  fights  mdiferenilyp  on  foot  or  horseback.-- Jokk80n*s 
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with  rifles."  *  Perliaps,  also,  like  the 
Roman  Felifes,  they  were  taught  to 
vault  behind  trooper^  and  to  dismount 
with  agility  at  a  given  signal ;  thus 
playing  bo-peep  with  the  enemy,  and 
presenting  them  with  infantry  when 
they  expected  cavalry.  This  would 
have  been  an  admirable  school  for  a 
general,  who,  all  military  writers  al- 
low, should  have  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  every  branch  of  the  service ;  it  must 
also  have  contributed  much  to  bodily 
health  and  activity.  But  we  are  wan- 
dering. Cadet  Bismark,  then,  com- 
menced his  military  career  in  tliis 
corps  of  game-keeper  riflemen,  in  the 
year  1796. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  service 
of  these  vLtXoi  added  either  to  the  rank 

I 

or  fame  of  the  incipient  general ;  for  we 
hear  nothing  more  of  the  cadet  until 
the  dissolution  of  the  game-keepers  in 
1803,  when,  the  Hanoverian  army  be- 
ing disbanded,  he  entered  the  service 
of  Nassau.  Here,  however,  Frederick 
William  did  not  long  remain.  Whe- 
ther the  Nassau  game-keepers  were  a 
less  military,  less  intellectual,  or  worse 
paid  corps  of  riflemen  than  the  dissol- 
ved Hanoverians,  or  whether  the  Bri- 
tish pay  and  service  held  out  tempta- 
tions not  to  be  resisted  by  the  cadet, 
we  shall  not  stop  to  inquire.  Frede- 
rick William  was  certainly  not  content 
with  his  then  situation ;  for  we  And 
him  soon  after  embarking  for  England, 
and  enrolling  himself  in  the  Hanove- 
rian Legion. 

With  the  L^on  he  made  the  use- 
less expedition  to  the  North  of  Ger- 
many, under  Lord  Cathcart,  in  1805, 
and  with  the  Legion  he  came  back 
again — his  talent  for  xing-le  combat 
was  now  flrst  displayed,  not  that  au* 
feurendes  talent,  which  he  tells  us  every 
perfect  general  should  possess ;  it  was 
rather  a  melancholy  illustration  of  tlie 
pistol  at  Nothwaffe.  Near  the  town 
of  Tullamore,  in  Ireland,  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  kill  a  brother  officer  in 
a  duel.  Concerning  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  this  affair,  we  believe 
that  Bismark  cannot  in  any  way  be 
censured,  but  the  natural  consequence 
of  such  a  catastrophe  obliged  him  to 
fly  the  country.  He  accordingly  trans- 
ferred his  infantry,  cavalry,  and  duel- 


ling ability  to  his  mother^coantrv,  or 
Father-land,  as  the  Grermans  nave 
it,  which  by  the  way,  thanks  to  Mr 
Disraeli,  is  now  a  legitimate  word  in 
our  language. 

Bismark  did  not,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed^ now  rejoin  the  Hanoverian 
game-keepers ;  this  would  have  been 
a  sad  degeneration  after  just  leaving 
the  Roman  (German  we  mean)  Le- 
gion ;  no,  he  speculated  on  his  name- 
sake, Frederick  of  Wirtemberg,  and 
accordingly  entered  his  service.  This 
turned  up  trumps  for  the  young  hero ; 
at  the  age  of  24  he  was  made  1st  Lieu- 
tenant in  a  regiment  of  Chevaux 
legers,  and  six  months  afterwards  a 
Captain. 

Captain  Frederick  William  Bismark^ 
of  the  Wirtembergian  Chevaux  legers, 
now  began  to  sparkle  in  the  military 
hemisphere.  His  conduct  at  Riadaa, 
in  the  year  1809,  is  worthy  of  a  place  in 
Mill's  History  of  Chivaby.  With  the 
squadron  which  he  commanded,  and 
wnich  perhaps  his  German  imagina- 
tion magnified  into  a  regiment,  he  at- 
tacked an  entire  battalion  of  Chaa* 
seurs,  the  natural  consequence  of  which 
was,  that  he  was  dismounted  in  the 
middle  of  the  enemy,  his  first  lieu- 
tenant was  dangerously  wounded^  and 
his  second  lieutenant  killed. 

**  A  horse !   a  horse !  my  kingdom  for 
a  horse  !  ! " 

This  was  almost  as  bad  as  being  in 
the  Velites  again.  The  Captain's 
horse  being  killed,  he  was  obhged  to 
make  the  best  of  it  on  foot,  and  ac- 
cordingly cut  and  thrust  with  all  the 
energy  of  an  Homeric  hero  :— 

^*  Composed  his  thought,   determined 

is  his  eye. 
And  fix*d  his  soul  to  conquer,  or  to 

die." 

Now  the  squadron  being  (as  all  Ger- 
mans are)  literary  men,  had  no  doubt 
read  Hudibras,  and  had  a  lively  recol- 
lection of  his  sequitur  to  **  fighting 
and  ntnning  away,"  for  seeing  that  the 
Captain  had  exchanged  back  to  the 
infantry,  and  that  both  the  lieuten- 
ants were  liors  de  combat,  they  adopt- 
ed "  the  better  part  of  valour,"  and 
wheeling  about,  very  prudently  took 
the  road  home.     Indeed,  small  blame 


•  Duty  of  OfBcerj  Commanding  Detachments  in  tbe  Field,  &c.  By  John  Ormf- 
by  Vandeleur,  Lieutenant- Colonel  of  the  8ch,  or  King*s  Royal  Irish  Light  Dragoons. 
Egerton.     1801, 
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to  them,  if  any  9  as  they  say  in  Ireland^ 
for  jus^  at  this  moment  they  were  ex- 
posed to  a  heavy  fire  of  bullets,  which 
of  all  fires  is  certainly  not  the  pleasant- 
est  to  sit  before.  However,  as  the 
squadron  were  galloping  off,  a  consci- 
entious corporal,  who  was  no  doubt  a 
good  Calvinist,  began  to  think  that  he 
had  very  little  chance  of  being  made 
a  Serjeant  if  the  Captain  was  left  to 
be  spitted  on  a  parcel  of  bayonets,  so 
screwing  up  '^  his  courage  to  the 
sticking  place,"  he  pulled  up  his  horse, 
and  m^e  the  squadron  a  speech. 

Now,  whether  the  corporal's  speech 
on  that  occasion  was  modelled  after 
that  of  the  great  Frederick  at  the 
battle  of  Leuthen,  of  Buonaparte's  at 
Marengo,  or  of  Wellington's  at  Vitto- 
ria,  must  ever  remain  doubtful,  as 
the  particulars  have  not  been  handed 
down  to  us.  One  thing  is  clear,  that  if 
the  Corporal  had  given  each  of  the 
runaways  a  glass  of  Schnapps,  it  could 
not  have  had  a  better  efi^t  on  their 
conri^e,  for  he  had  no  sooner  ended 
than  on  they  rushed,  with  the  Corporal 
at  their  head,  like  the  wild  Jager  and 
his  hell-hounds,  dashed  into  the  midst 
of  the  Chasseurs,  and  liberated  the 
Captain.  They  did  not  stop  here,^ 
having  set  to  work  con  amove,  they 
thought  it  would  be  as  well  to  prevent 
the  possibilitv  of  being  obliged  to  do 
the  same  thing  over  again,  so  they 
coolly  cut  the  battalion  of  Chasseurs 
in  pieces. 

For  this  exploit  Napoleon  gave  Bis- 
mark  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Ho- 
nour, and  the  King  of  Wirtemberg 
made  him  a  knight  of  the  military  or- 
der of  Merit. 

Bismark,  after  this  hot  work  among 
the  Chasseurs,  went  to  cool  himself  in 
Russia ;  he  accompanied  Marshal  Ney 
with  the  3d  corps  d'arm&  in  1812, 
and  was  constantly  employed  by  him 
on  outpost  duty,  and  in  all  critical 
situations;  no  doubt,  the  peppering 
at  Riedau  made  the  Captain  more  cau- 
tious in  this  campaign,  for  he  return- 
ed to  Wirtemberg  safe  and  sound  when 
the  war  in  Russia  was  over. 

The  King  of  Wirtemberg,  however, 
did  not  forget  his  former  gallantry, 
for  as  soon  as  the  war  in  Saxony  be- 
gan, he  gave  Bismark  the  command 
of  the  1st  regiment  of  Chevaux  legers. 

In  this  war  he  was  made  a  complete 


riddle  of.  At  the  battle  of  h&fde, 
the  Wirtemberg  army  changed  ude9> 
and  Bismark  returned  home. 

The  dissolution  of  the  Wirtemberg 
army  did  not,  however,  ajQ^tthe  weUU 
earned  rank  and  honours  of  Bismark  ;  ' 
on  the  contrary,  he  now  appears  be« 
fore  us  as  the  chief  of  Prince  Adam's* 
staff,  in  which  capacity  he  accom- 
panied that  prince  when  the  King  of 
Wirtemberg  furnished  his  Sd  oontin- 
sent  for  1814.  He  entered  Paris  with 
the  allies  on  the  31st  March,  conse- 
quently saw  all  the  big  wigs  who  pre- 
sided at  Napoleon's  downfall,  and  no 
doubt  din^  at  Verb's,  took  coffee  at 
the  MiUes  Cohnnes,  and  played  Rougt 
et  Noir  at  Frescati;  perhaps  also  he 
took  a  cool  pipe  of  Canaster  at  a  Pa^ 
lais  Royal  Estaminei  in  remembrance 
of  old  Deutschland. 

It  was  in  1815  that  Bismark  dis- 
played a  more  than  ordinary  talent 
for  commanding  large  masses  of  ca- 
valry, of  which  the  following  account 
is  a  striking  proof,  and  is  really  wor- 
thy of  record.  Bismark's  division  of 
cavalry,  in  conjunction  with  the  Hes- 
sian and  Wirtemberg  infantry,  was 
opposed  to  the  French  on  the  S^ffel ; 
it  was  formed  up  between  these  corps, 
and  occupied  a  oistance  of  nearly  Uoo 
miles  and  a  quarter.  The  infantry  at- 
tacked the  villages  of  Lamperishum 
and  Mundolsheim  to  the  right,  and 
Suffelweirsheim  to  the  left  Bismark 
took  advantage  of  this  movement  to 
attack  the  front  of  the  French  line. 
Under  the  fire  of  a  strong  battery  which 
commanded  the  Suffel,  he  charged 
across  the  bridge,  took  the  battery, 
routed  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  ca- 
valry, which  consisted  of  five  r^- 
ments,  and  broke  several  squares  of 
infantry :  this  masterly  and  high-spi- 
rited attack  immediately  decided  the 
battle.  Thus  we  see  the  versatility  of 
talent  which  the  General  possessed, 
being  as  well  able  to  fight  against  hia 
old  friends  the  French,  as  for  them  ; 
however,  as  this  was  the  last  battle  in 
which  the  army  of  Wirtemberg  was 
engaged,  he,  no  doubt,  thought  it 
would  be  as  well  to  make  a  gqodjfinale  / 
and  so  indeed  it  was,  for  the  King  of 
Wirtemberg  rewarded  him  with  the 
title  of  Count. 

Having  thus  traced  our  author's  his- 
tory from  the  Cadet  to  the  Count,  it  is 
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now  time  to  inform  our  readers  how  his 
sword  came  to  he  turned  into  a  pen, 
and  these  books  with  hard  names^  pla- 
ced at  the  head  of  this  article^  given 
to  the  world.  The  facts^  wo  believe,  arc 
simply  these.  When  old  King  Freddy  of 
Wirtemberg  died,  A.D.  1816,  his  pre- 
sent Majesty  (William),  (who  is,  we 
understand,  a  second  Frederick  the 
Great  in  point  of  pipe'clay),  thought  it 
advisable  to  revise  me  Wirtemberg  tac- 
tics, and  accordingly  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  generals  aud  colonels  to  make 
a  new  book ; — something,  we  suppose, 
like  Sir  Henry  Torrcns's  new  regula- 
tions. Bismark  was  appointed  to  do 
the  cavalry  part  of  this  new  code,  and 
thus  was  the  *'  Vurlesung-cn  ULer  die 
Tactik  der  Iteuterei'  created.  It  was 
published  in  1818 ;  the  next  year  it 
went  through  a  second  edition,  and  in 
1821  was  translated  into  French.  This 
commencement  of  the  Count's  literary 
campaign  was  rather  more  encou- 
raging than  that  of  his  military,  and 
induced  him,  in  1819,  to  bring  out 
•*  die  Elemente  der  Bewegumkunst," 
&c.,  which  succeeded  so  well,  that  in 
1830  he  favoured  xs  with  a  third  work, 
entitled,  *'  Feld  dienat  Instruction  fSr 
de  Kavallerie'*  The  Carlsruhe  press 
was  now  kept  going ;  for,  up  to  the 
year  1822,  we  find  him  sending  forth 
various  publications  on  cavalry.  But 
<*  Nichts  mehr  vom  eisen  spiel  vom  blitz 
der  Waffen." 

Whether  owing  to  the  Count's  deeds 
of  the  sword,  or  of  the  pen,  whether 
enchanted  by  bis  person  or  by  his  works, 
a  fat  Mai^ravine  at  Stutgard  fell  des- 
perately in  love  with  bim. 

**  Oh  Zarte  sehnsucht !  Fiisses  hoffen 
Der  erste  Liebe  goldne  Zeic 
Dasange  sieht  den  Himmel  offen, 
£s  sehwelzt  das  Hertz  in  Seligkeit 
Oh !  dassie  ewiz  gri'men  bliebe 
Due  schone  Zeit  der  jungen  Liebe  !** 

How  could  he  resist?  A  Margra- 
vine, and  a  fat  one  too.  We  shall  send 
our  excellent  friend  Wadd  an  account 
of  this  lady  for  the  next  edition  of  his 
pleasant  little  EsKiy  on  Corpulency. 
We  really  admire  fat  ladies.  We  re- 
member once — the  story  is  a  comical 
one — Hu !  ha !  ha !  Wadd  shall  have 
it— but  it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  Margravine,  or  Bismark,  or 
Bis  books.  The  Count  must  excuse 
our  laughing — it  is  constitutional  to 
us — indeed,  it  is  so  easily  excited,  that 
we  may  soon  ex]>cct.to  be  as  fat  at  the 
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Marjghiyine  herself;  but  we  are  old 
soldiers  too^  and  have  always  thought 
that 

'•  A  merry  story's  better  far 
Than  a  lampoon  or  witty  libel.** 

We,  however,  laugh  in  the  full  con- 
viction of  Count  Bismark's  superior 
military  talents,  and  the  entire  ac- 
knowled^ent  of  the  important  ser- 
vices which  his  works  have  rendered 
to  the  army  in  general,  and  to  tlie 
cavalry  in  particular. 

We  regret  that  our  limits  will  only 
enable  us  to  give  a  slight  sketch  of  the 
publications  before  us. 

The  "  yorlettwngen  uher  del  Tactik 
der  Ruterei"  or  Lectures  on  the  Tac- 
tics of  Cavalry,  is  a  neat  duodecimo, 
containing  twelve  lectures  on  the  tac- 
tics of  cavalry,  and  embellished  with 
lithographic  plates.  I'he  arrang^ent 
is  at  once  original  and  scientiBrJ  the 
respective  divisions  of  the  art  of  war, 
as  relating  to  cavalry,  are  clearly  de- 
fined, and  ably  investigated ;  and  the 
whole  is  enlivened  with  amusing  anec* 
dotes,  tending  to  illustrate  the  author's 
positions,  which  renders  the  book,  even 
to  an  unroilitary  reader,  extremely  en-* 
tertaining.  We  venture  a  hasty  trans* 
lation  of  one  as  a  specimen. 

Speaking  of  the  trifling  circum* 
stances  which  sometimes  lead  to  the 
determination  of  a  battle^  he  relates 
the  following  anecdote  in  proof,  as 
given  by  Von  Brettschneider : — "  The 
great  discovery,  which  I  here  commu- 
nicate to  the  world  more  than  fifty 
years  after  it  took  place>  is  nothing 
less  than  the  cause  of  Uie  battle  of 
Collin  being  gained !  I  was  on  that 
day  with  the  Saxon  Chevaux  legers ; 
we  stood  in  order  of  battle  from  mom« 
ing  to  noon  on  a  rising  ground,  cover- 
ed  by  the  top  of  a  mountain,  behind 
whicn  we  could  neither  see,  nor  be  seen 
by  the  enemy.  On  our  right  the  can- 
non roared  incessantly ;  we,  however, 
remained  perfectly  tranquil,  and  had 
nothing  to  do.  Before  me,  as  I  stood 
in  the  ranks,  was  a  shady  tree,  under 
which  Colonel  Von  Benkendorf  had 
established  his  dinner-table,  this  cir- 
cumstance made  a  deep  impression  on 
my  memory,  because  the  nam  which 
the  Colonel  devoiurcd,  and  tlie  Garde  du 
vin  which  he  emptied,  appeared  to  me 
to  be  of  more  importance  than  anything 
else.  Scarce  had  he  flnisheil  his  bottles, 
when,  behold !  the  aide-do-camp  of 
Field-Marshal  l>aun  rode  along  \\\\ 
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front,  bringing  an  order  for  all  com- 
manders of  brigades  and  regiments  to 
retire,  naming  the  place  where  we 
were  to  re-assemble  at.  He  had  scarcely 
gone  when  Colonel  Benkendorf  rode 
up  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  coming 
back  with  a  red  face,  called  out,  '^  The 
enemy  is  coming  on  ;  those  that  wish 
may  retire,  but  let  every  brave  fellow 
follow  me  !"  So  we  all  followed  him, 
for  we  were  all  brave  fellows.  We 
Saxons  rushed  in  upon  the  infantry 
and  cut  them  to  pieces ;  the  Austrian 
regiment  St  Ignon,  whicli  was  formed 
next  us,  followed  our  example,  and  so 
by  degrees  the  whole  of  Nadasky's  ca- 
valry, and  the  battle  was  won — where- 
as, if  we  had  followed  the  aide-de- 
camp's  orders,  it  woidd  have  been  lost 
Now  the  grand  problem  is,  whether,  if 
Colonel  Benkendorf  had  not  finished 
thekist  bottle,  he  would  have  taken 
this  daring  step  ?  I  say  quod  nan,  be- 
cause it  always  irritates  me,  even  now, 
to  think,  that  in  the  most  extreme 
craving  of  my  stomach,  the  fellow 
should  eat  and  drink  before  my  nose, 
without  taking  the  least  notice  of  me 
and  my  wants :  thus  is  the  victory  of 
Collin,  like  many  thousand  other  great 
events,  to  be  attributed  to  the  bottle," 
—P.  60,  &c. 

We  sympathise  with  poor  Brettsch- 
neider,  and  quite  agree  with  him  in 
thinking  that  Benkendorf 's  last  bottle 
gained  the  victory  of  Collin. 

Speaking  of  the  different  methods 
of  elevating  the  moral  force  of  a  sol- 
dier, Bismark  observes — 

"  After  a  ^rnod  breakfast  a  man  goes 
into  battle  with  much  greater  cou- 
rage," 

''  The  battle  of  Ehersleng,"  he  adds, 
(9th  May  1809,)  "  would  never  have 
taken  place  if  ^lassena  had  not  pre- 
viously devoured  a  capital  breakfast, 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
treated  him  with,"-— P.  81. 

Again,  p.  80 — 

"  Before  the  battle  of  Hochstett  in 
1 704,  Marlborough  remained  quietly 
in  his  calash  busied  about  his  linen 
(wasche),  and  when  the  Generals  told 
him  that  all  was  ready  for  the  attack, 
and  the  army  were  impatient  to  begin, 
he  replied,  '  the  provisions  are  not  yet 
given  out !' " 


I* »» 


''  Before  the  battle  ofLeathen,  Sth 
December  1757,  Frederick  tried  every 
possible  means  of  raising  the  drooping 
coun^  of  the  Silesian  army ;  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  sense  of  honour  of  the 
officers,  talk^  to  the  private  soldiers, 
caused  provisions  to  be  distributed, 
and  even  had  wine  served  out  to  cheer 
his  spiritless  troops." 

Our  author  shows  also  the  natural 
consequence  of  this  polite  attention  to 
the  wants  of  the  stomach ;  for  battles, 
he  says,  which  take  place  in  the  after' 
nooTiy  are  generally  more  desperate  than 
those  which  commence  at  sunrise — 
no  doubt  owing  to  the  presupposed 
breakfast  or  dinner.  We  suspect  that 
John  Bull  is  a  good  deal  of  this  way 
of  thinking,  for  although  the  author 
of  "  The  Military  Character  of  the 
European  Armies"  tells  us  that  "  the 
British  soldier  requires  neither  brandy 
nor  self' conceit  to  make  him  brave," 
he  certainly  enjoys  the  thing  more  after 
a  good  bcllyfull. 

The  principal  military  novdties 
which  the  Vorlesungen  contains,  are  a 
substitution  of  sub-division  move- 
ments, for  movements  by  -fours*  or 
threes,  used  in  our  cavalry,  and  the 
addition  of  a  skirmishing  division  to 
each  squadron.  It  is  well  known  to 
every  cavalry  officer  what  a  difference 
of  opinion  has  long  existed,  and  in 
England  does  still  exist,  on  this  division 
system ;  the  foreign  cavalry,  who  for- 
merly nioved  by  threes  Aud^jburs,  find- 
ing that  in  action  the  telling  off  was 
destroyed,  and  the  regiments  weaken* 
ed,  constantly  had  recourse  to  ma- 
noeuvring by  divisions,  this  led  Bis- 
mark to  an  attentive  consideration  of 
the  subject,  and  the  result  was  his 
substituting  divisions  and  sub^divisions 
in  all  cases  where  threes  andjours  were 
formerly  used. 

The  author  supports  his  opinion 
with  strong  and  convincing  reasoning. 
Speaking  of  the  causes  wliich  led  to 
the  telling  off  by  threes,  he  adds*- 

'^  Die  Erfahrung  zeigt  indesscn, 
dass  bei  dem  Seiten-marsh  mit  3  en 
die  Eutfernungen  scih  sehr  Icicht  vcr- 
griissern,  oder  die  Pferde  sich  in  die 
eisen  treten."  -j- 

Again,  speaking  of  threes  and  fours: 

'^  Bcides  nat  Nachteile,  besonders 


•  The  French  move  by  fours. 

t  Experience,  however,  sliow^  that  in  flank* marching  by  threes  the  distanceb  arc 
easily  extended,  or  the  horses  get  cut. 
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bei  schnellen  Entwicklnngeh  ant  ges- 
chlossener  Colonne  in  Linie  (Deploye- 
mcnts)  eigeutlich  tier  eingigen  Bewe- 
gung^  wo  der  Leiten-Marsch  mit 
Dreien  oder  Vieren  von  wichtigkeit 
ist."*  Page  111.— He  also  shows  the 
disadvantage  of  it  when  retiring,  the 
column  being  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  rear-'vavk, 

Dundas  seems  to  have  admitted  this 
same  defect  in  flank-marching  by 
threes,  and  the  advantage  of  moving 
by  divisions,  although  he  appears  to 
doubt  how  far  the  latter  was  gene- 
rally practicable. 

•In  the  Cavalry  Regulations,  10th 
Section,  he  shows  the  extension  of  the 
squadron  caused  by  flank-marching 
in  column  of  threes,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  intervals  by  flank-march- 
ing in  column  of  divisions,  thereby 
proving  the  advantage  of  Bismark  s 
system. 

Again,  page  42. — **  Flank-marches 
near  an  enemy,  or  changes  of  position 
in  presence  of  an  enemy,  cannot  be 
effected  with  precision,  firmness,  or 
certainty,  on  a  less  front  than  ranks 
by  threes,  or  indeed,  when  possible,  on 
a  front  of  a  division,  or  sub-division." 
^^Regulations  for  the  Formation  and 
Movements  of  Cavalry,  by  Sir  David 
Dundas,  8vo.  edit.  1807. 

Now,  Bismark  shows  that  it  is  a/- 
toays  possible;  for  in  the  **  Elemente 
der  Bewegunskunst  eines  Renter  Regi' 
ments,"  he  lays  down  twenty  practical 
manceuvres,  (suftic^ieiit  in  all  con- 
science for  a  service  system,)  all  of 
which  are  performed  either  by  divi^ 
sions  or  suMivisioiis.  His  dcploye- 
ment  from  close  column  is,  by  the 
way,  very  beautiful. 

Bismark's  premises,  proof,  and  con- 
clusion, on  this  subject,  certainlv  car- 
ry great  weight  with  them,  particu- 
larly when  we  have  the  authority  of 
an  eminent  modern  writer  on  the  in- 
convenience of  moving  by  threes, 

"  It  may  be  observed,"  says  Sir 
Henry  Torrens,  *^  that  the  formaticn 
by  threes  is  liable  to  the  repeated  de^ 
rangement  which  the  casualties  in  ac- 


tion cause  in  the  telling  off." — Fidd 
Exercises  and  Evolutions  of  the  Army^ 
as  revised  by  Ma jor*  General  Sir  H. 
Torrens,  p.  107- 

The  Skirmishing  Division  which 
Count  Bismark  proposes,  is  to  be  an 
additional,  or  fifth  division,  attached 
to  each  squadron.  The  men  compo- 
sing it  are  to  be  selected  for  their  su- 
penor  activity  and  intelh'gence,  and 
to  be  particularly  instructed  in  the 
art  of  skirmishing.  They  are  to  hold 
a  rank  between  that  of  the  private 
and  corporal,  and  the  corporals  are  to 
be  chosen  from  them.  Those  fifth 
divisions  are  always  to  move  with  the 
squadron  to  which  they  are  attached, 
and,  when  in  action,  to  form  with  the 
other  skirmishing  divisions  an  inde- 
pendent corps. 

The  last  of  the  works  heflto  us, 
"  Feld  dienst  Instruction  fur  m  Ka-^ 
vallerie,*'  is  a  small  catechism  on  the 
out^post  duty  of  cavalry,  written  in  a 
clear,  spirited  style,  and   admirably 
adapted  for  the  instruction  of  men  and 
officers  employed  on  that  duty.    This 
work  has  been  lately  translated  into 
English,  by  Captain  Ludlow  Beamish, 
who  tells  us  in  the  preface,  that  its 
extreme  popularity  in  Poland  caused 
it  to  go  through  two  editions  in  the 
course  of  one  month  .f    It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, that  Captain  B.'s  exertions 
were  not  applied  to  the  "  Vorlesungen," 
which  is  by  many  degrees  the  most 
able  of  all  Count  Bismark's  works  that 
we  have  met  with ;  for,  meritorious  as 
the  "  Feld  dienst  Instruction"  may  be 
considered  in  Wirtemberg  or  Warsaw, 
it  is  certainly  not  equally  applicable 
here.  The  English  cavalry  never  were, 
and  never  will  be  good  Hussars,  Lan- 
cers, or  Light  Dragoons,  (for  whom 
this  book  is  particularly  intended;) 
nor,  from  the  nature  of  the  Engli^i 
constitution  and   military  establish- 
ment, can  they  ever  become  such. 
The  King  of  Prussia  can  march  his 
armies  out  of  Berlin  in  the  autumn* 
and  occupy  miles  of  territory  for  whole 
weeks  together ;  he  can  send  his  caval- 
ry to  scour  the  plains,  his  Jagers  to 


*  Both  have  disadvantages,  particularly  in  rapid  deployements  from  close  column, 
absolutely  tlie  only  occasion  where  the  flaiik-march  by  threes  or  fours  is  of  any  im- 
portance. 

\  "  Tbis  little  work  diused  a  great  sensation  in  Poland.  It  was  published  at  War- 
taw  ;  and  in  the  short  space  of  one  month  went  through  two  editions.'* 

Instruction  for  the  Field  Service  of  Cavalry,  translated  from  the  German  of  Count 
Bismark,  by  Cai^laln  L.  Beamish,  4th  Dragoon  Guards.    Whittakcr,  Loudciii  1&23. 
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sevch  the  foresU^  and  his  artillery  to 
crown  Uie  hei^ts^  and  con  illustrate 
not  only 

"  The  pomp  and  pageantiy  of  glorious 
war," 

but  the  various  theories  of  the  science, 
by  a  practice  almost  approaching  to 
reality ;  but  in  England  (and  thanks 
be  to  God  for  that  free  constitution 
whidi  prevents  it)'this  is  impossible. 

In  a  country  where  the  cavalry  prac- 
tice is  necessarily  confined  to  a  few 
regiments  of  dragoons  galloping  about 
a  green  field,  as  at  Hounslow,  the 
field-service,  or  out-post  duty  of  ca- 


valry can  never  be  acquired.  We  g^ve 
Captain  Beamish  great  credit  for  the 
zed  which  has  induced  him  to  attempt 
an  improvement  in  this  part  of  our 
service ;  but  we  fear,  notwithstanding 
his  exertions,  that  he  will  never  make 
our  Lancers  or  Hussars  understand 
anything  of  out-post  duty. 

We  must  again  repeat  the  satisfac- 
tion which  we  have  experienced  from 
the  perusal  of  Count  B.'s  works.  The 
author  has  evidently  studied  his  pro- 
fession dfond,  and  merits  the  admow- 
lec^ment  of  all  cavalrv  officers,  for  the 
pleasing  manner  in  wnich  he  has  com- 
municated the  result  of  that  study. 


THE  LETTERS  OF  K.  B*  WAVERLEY,  ESQ.  TO  M.  MALAGROWTHEB^  ESQ.* 


Tm  celebrated  Letters  of  Malachi 
Madgrowther  have  produced  divcra 
effects,  which  we  imagine  must  have 
greatly  astonished  their  illustrioijs  au- 
thor, and  which,  in  our  eyes,  are  mgh- 
ly  deserving  of  observation. 

The  measure  for  altering  the  cur- 
rency originated  with  the  MiniBtry> 
and  it  was  sanctioned  by  the  Whigs. 
All  parties — all  party-men  amidst  &e 
great — All  the  Talents — all  the  philo- 
sophers— ^were  in  its  favour,  and  yet 
this  unaccountable  person  took  the 
field  against  it.  That  he  should  thus 
have  provoked  the  hostility  of  power 
and  patronage — that  he  should  tlius 
have  exposed  himself  to  the  shafts  of 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  press — that 
he  should  thus  have  declared  himself 
to  be  neither  Economist  nor  Philoso- 
pher, but  a  Practical,  when  such  a 
declaration  is  sufficient  to  destroy  a 
man's  character  for  sanity — tliat  he 
should  thus  have  sacrificed  personal 
interests  and  friendships  to  me  good 
of  his  country  and  countrymen-^that 
he  should  have  done  all  this,  is  a 
thing  which,  in  these  days,  cannot  be 
sufficiently  marvelled  at. 

Now,  granting  that  this  most  impro* 
vident  person  may  wish  for  nothing 
for  himself — that  ne  may  care  not  for 
pension  and  advancement — that  he 
may  sigh  not  for  authority  and  promo- 
tion under  any  party  banner — that  he 
may  hold  in  utter  contempt  the  philo- 
sopners  and  their  systems — still,  is  it 
nothing  to  be  laughed  at  by  petty 
newspapers,  to  be  scoffed  at  by  such  a 


roan  as  Mr  Hume,  and  to  be  assailed 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ? 
Fame  may  even  be  thought  of  when 
profit  is  disregarded. 

If  this  perverse  individual,  holding 
in  due  regard  both  fame  and  profit, 
hafl  stood  forward  as  the  mimon  of 
either  of  the  great  parties — which^  ac- 
cording to  what  has  recently  been  said 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  form  the 
Government  of  this  Empire, — ^to  sup- 
port the  change — if  he  had  published 
his  Letters  to  throw  a  veil  ov^the  evils 
which  the  iterations  will  bring  upon 
his  country,  and  to  persuade  his  coun- 
trymen to  submit  in  silence  to  a  mea- 
sure calculated  to  cover  them  with 
injuries — if  he  had  played  the  syco- 
phant, panegyrised  tne  Ministry,  ad« 
ministered  soft  flatty  to  "  his  Ma- 
jesty's Opposition,"  and  lied,  distort- 
ed, and  misrepresented  against  his 
conscience,  in  order  to  delude  the 
Scottish  people—if  he  had  done  all 
this,  what  woidd  have  followed  ?  The 

Euro  and  unerring  "  Press "  would 
ave  overwhelmed  him  with  dazzling 
pufiTs — the  ministerial,  whig,  and  ra- 
dical prints  would  have  vied  with  each 
other  in  eul(^ising  the  vastness  of  his 
powers,  and  the  profundity  of  his 
knowledge,  touching  currency  matters 
— Parliamentary  praise  would  have 
dropped  upon  him  in  profusion — he 
would  have  been  quoted  by  all  sides 
— "as  that  great  genius  Malachi  Mala- 
growther  has  said,"  would  have  been 
repeated  by  every  orator,  Mr  Robinson 
and  Mr  Hume  not  excepted — and  what 


*  Two  Letters  on  Scottisli  Aibats,  fi-om  Kdward  Bradwardine  Waveiluy,  Esq^  to 
Malachi  Malagrowtlicr,  Esq.  8vo.  London.   Murray.    lQ2i). 
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honour  would  have  been  withheld  that 
men  in  power  could  have  offered  ? 

Malachi  must  have  been  acquainted 
with  all  this  before  he  set  pen  to  pa- 
per; and  yet^  with  foUy  incompre- 
hen8ible>  he  utterly  disregarded  it. 

He  erred  not  more  in  deed  than  in 
manner  of  doing.  He  might  have 
used  soft^  measured,  and  philosophi- 
cal language — ^he  might  have  praised 
the  wisdom  of  government  while  he 
arraigned  it — ^he  might  have  dealt 
tenderly  with  theory  and  innovation 
—he  might  have  adopted  newspaper 
fashion  and  phraseology — ^he  might 
have  spoken  well  of  Liberality^  dilated 
by  the  yard  on  abstract  principles— 
and  addressed  himself  solely  to  in- 
terest and  selfishness — ^in  a  word,  he 
might  have  confined  himself  to  the 
ftatoisy  which  at  present  forms  the 
classical  tongue  of  politicians. 

Instead  of  this,  the  misguided  Ma- 
lachi took  the  tone  of  dauntless  inde- 
pendence— he  attacked  and  condemn- 
ed, without  respect  of  persons — ^he 
fiercely  denounced  the  new  principles 
of  government — ^bigot-like,  he  appeal- 
ed to  nationality,  to  patriotism,  to  old 
feelings  and  prejudices,  to  Scottish 
pride  and  Scottish  honour.  He  sound- 
ed the  long-forgotten  trumpet  of  chi- 
valry; and  addressed  the  Scottish  peo- 
Sle,  not  as  heartless  misers,  but  as  the 
lescendents  of  the  martial  and  high- 
minded.  He  epoke  of  public  matters 
in  the  obsolete  language  of  a  patriot 
and  a  statesman. 

That  a  man  who  could  thus  sacri- 
fice his  personal  interest,  and  oppose 
^mself  to  all  parties,  fcr  the  weal  of 
his  country  alone,  should  be  furiously 
attacked  by  the  press,  was  a  thing  na- 
tural and  inevitable.  It  was  a  matter 
<tf  course,  that  he  should  be  the  most 
furiously  attacked  by  those  papers 
which  represent  themselves  to  be  ex- 
clusively patriotic  and  independent. 
His  patriotism  was  a  thing  the  very 
reverse  of  newspaper  patriotism — ^his 
philosophy  was  of  too  pure  a  charac- 
ter to  be  understood  bv  the  monopoly- 
philosophers — his  political  economy 
was  too  genuine  to  be  intelligible  to 
political  economists  by  profession. 
The  upright  newspaper  people  were 
astounded  by  his  appearance,  and 
scandalized  by  his  conduct,  and  they 
proclaimed  him  fool  and  traitor  witn 
all  possible  expedition.  The  tools  of 
partv  execrated  his  factious  doings— 
the  aunces,  who  can  see  no  difference 


between  resident  and  absentee  expen* 
diture,  derided  his  ignorance— the  pa- 
triots who  have  fled  fVom  their  native 
Scotland  for  ever,  bewailed  the  evils 
that  he  was  inflicting  on  Scotland— 
and  the  pitiful  creatures,  who  are  eter« 
nally  canting  and  declaiming  in  fa- 
vour of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and 
freedom  of  opinion,  positively  swore 
that  his  use  of  the  term — claymore, 
was  intended  to  get  up  an  awful  re- 
beUion. 

Although  this  was  perfectly  natural 
in  the  press,  it  might  have  been  ex- 
pected that  the  hapless  Malachi  would 
be  spared  in  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons. This  House,  however,  showed 
him  as  little  mercy  as  the  newspa- 
pers. The  members  of  both  sides  com- 
bined to  attack  him.  He  was  charged, 
not  only  with  error,  but  with  evil  mo- 
tive ;  his  head  and  heart  ?rere  both 
struck  at;  he  was  held  up  in  thia 
House — absent  as  he  was — as  a  man 
whose  conscience  was  foul,  whose 
hands  were  stained,  who  was  actuated 
by  cupidity  and  envy,  whose  opinion 
was  unworthy  of  being  listened  to  by 
Parliament,  not  more  from  its  follv, 
than  its  dishonesty.  He  was  thus  held 
up  by  men  who  call  themselves  pa- 
triots, and  swagger,  touching  their 
honour. 

To  say  anything  in  his  defence  is 
what  we  cannot  deign  to  do.  It  would 
be  an  unpardonable  absurdity  were 
we  to  assert,  that  his  talents,  heart, 
and  life,  will  bear  comparison  with 
those  of  Mr  Hume  and  his  other  slan- 
derers. The  nation  has  not  now  to 
learn  that  the  Author  of  Waverley  is 
not  more  distinguished  by  genius,  than 
by  integritjr  of  principle  and  kindliness 
of  disposition. 

A  lesson,  however,  may  be  drawn 
from  the  treatment  which  Malachi  re- 
ceived from  the  House  of  Commons, 
by  whidi  the  British  people  may  pro- 
fit largely.  Let  no  one  henceforward 
ever  presume  to  iroaguie  that  any  man 
ovt  of  this  House  can  be  competent  to 
discuss  State  questions — ^let  no  one 
presume  to  question  the  wisdom  of  its 
members — however  sweeping  and' dan- 
gerous a  Parliamentary  measure  may 
be,  let  no  one  dare  to  attack  it — ^let  no 
one  venture  to  appear  in  print  against  a 
change  that  may  be  supported  by  both 
the  Ministry  and  the  Opposition.  The 
laws  may  not  perhaps  punish  him  for 
doing  this,  but  he  may  have  a  more 
terrible  punishment  inflicted  on  him 
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than  any  that  proceeds  from  the  laws. 
He  may,  unheard,  and  without  appeal, 
have  his  fair  fame  blackened,  the  red- 
hot  iron  placed  on  his  forehead,  and 
the  sentence  of  proscription  read  over 
him  in  full  Parliament. 

One  of  these  redoubtable  people  at- 
tempted the  discomfiture  and  annihi- 
lation of  Malachi  in  two  Letters,  which 
he  published  in  the  Loxidon  Courier ; 
these  letters  he  has  since  put  forth  as 
a  pamphlet.  It  is  because  he  has 
thought  the  quibbling  and  conceit, 
which,  in  his  own  w^ords,  '*  might  be 
excused  in  the  columns  of  a  newspaper, 
worth  preserving  in  the  more  perma- 
nent snape  of  a  pamphlet,"  that  we 
notice  them.  Who  the  author  of  the 
pamphlet  is,  we  have  not  the  means 
of  ascertaining;  but  his  feeling  to- 
wards Scotland,  and  his  want  of  infor- 
mation touching  England,  abundantly 
prove  that  he  is  neither  Scotsman  nor 
Englishman.  Report  states  him  to  be 
an  official  personage ;  and  the  credit 
which  we  give  to  this,  is  one  reason 
why  we  take  cognizance  of  liis  literary 
labours.  To  say  what  office  he  fills,  is  a 
matter  wholly  beyond  our  knowledge. 
In  other  times  it  might  have  been  ima- 
gined, from  his  subject,  that  he  filled 
some  department  in  the  Treasury ;  but 
in  these  days,  when  every  man  is 
thought  to  be  the  master  of  every  call- 
ing save  his  own — ^when  Ministers 
have  declared  that  practical  knowledge 
of  a  question  perfectly  unfits  a  man 
for  giving  an  opinion  on  it — and  whtn 
pubUc  interests  are  scrupulously  ma- 
naged according  to  the  directions  of 
those  who,  from  habit  and  avocation, 
nre  likely  to  be  the  most  ignorant  of 
them — in  such  days,  it  may  be  safely 
assumed,  from  his  subject,  that  he  has 
no  connexion  wliatever  with  the  de- 
partment of  Government  to  which 
the  regulation  of  the  currency  more 
especially  belongs.  It  may,  we  sur- 
mise, be  taken  for  granted,  that  he 
belongs  to  the  Foreign  Office,  or  the 
Colonial  Office,  or  the  Admiralty,  or 
i)erhaps  tlie  Excise.  If  the  question 
be  put  to  us — Is  he  one  of  the  Eldon 
party,  the  Canning  party,  the  Gren- 
ville  party,  or  any  other  of  the  thou- 
sand-and-one  parties  which  compose 
the  Ministry ;  or  is  he  a  person  whose 
frame  is  of  so  extraordinary  a  kind, 
that  a  portion  of  it  is  found  in  every 
party — that  his  foot  is  stuck  in  one, 
his  arm  in  another,  his  nose  in  a  third, 
and  §0  on.  in  such  a  way  that  which* 


dver  of  them  may  be  tumbled  out  of 
office,  he  will  still  be  found  rivetted  to 
the  remainder  ?  If  such  a  question  b^ 
put  to  us,  we  must  frankly  own  that 
we  cannot  answer  it.  We  are,  more- 
over, quite  unable  to  decide  whether 
his  pamphlet  is  intended  to  serve  an 
official  friend,  or  to  appease  an  official 
enemy :  we  suspect  the  latter. 

As  this  pamplilet  makes  it  manifigst 
that  there  are  official  men  who  are  ex- 
ceedingly anxious  to  devote  their  at« 
tention  to  other  matters  than  the  du- 
ties  which  are  imposed  upon  them  by 
office,  we  cannot  refrain  from  here 
heartily  wisiiing  that  some  of  them 
would  look  at  the  prospects  of  the 
navy.  From  various  changes  and  in« 
novations  that  have  lately  been  made, 
the  merchant-navy  is  demonstrably  in 
a  declii)ing  state,  and  many  things 
render  it  pretty  certain  that  it  will 
continue  to  decline  very  rapidly.  How 
this  is  to  operate  on  our  naval  power, 
forms  a  problem  which  unquestiona- 
bly ought  to  be  solved  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. From  the  doctiines  put  forth  by 
Ministers,  and  repeated  by  the  writer 
of  this  pamphlet,  it  is  clear  that  the 
people  of  the  Admiralty  are  utterly  un- 
fitted by  their  practical  knowledge  for 
attempting  the  solution ;  and,  tnere- 
fore,  if  the  writer  be  connected  with 
the  Admiralty,  we  cannot  ask  him  to 
notice  the  problem.  But  if  he  be  not 
so  connected — if  he  b  Jong  to  any  of 
the  other  offices  we  have  named,  or  to 
the  Irish  Government,  the  Household^ 
the  Board  of  Green  Cloth,  &c. — ^lethim 
give  us  a  solution  with  sdl  expedition^ 
now  that  he  has  settled  the  question 
touching  the  currency  of  Scotland. 

The  first  of  his  Letters  relates  prin- 
cipally to  local  matters,  and  we  will 
leave  it  to  the  notice  of  any  of  our 
brother- contributors  who  may  be  beU 
ter  acquainted  with  such  matters  than  , 
we  can  pretend  to  be.  We  will  confine 
our  remarks  to  his  second  Letter  on 
the  Currency. 

In  the  second  paragraph  of  this  let- 
ter, we  find  the  following  delectable 
words :  "  I  fear  that  we  differ  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  word  practical;  I 
think  I  can  see  that  by  a  practical 
view,  you  really  mean  a  view  narrowed 
to  the  present  and  momentary  state  of 
things,  and  excluding  all  considera- 
tions of  what  has  passed  elsewhere, 
and  of  what  may  at  any  fliture  moment 
occur  in  Scotland  itself;  and  this  I 
take  to  be  the  great  error  of  those  who 
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ctU  themselves  praciUiU  men.    They  ddity   »nd    republicauism  —  against 

confine  their  oraervations  to  the  locai  those  who  were  for  many  years  ile- 

spot,  and  the  present  <lay.     He  who  nouneed  by  Ministers  and  their  scribe<^ 

toinks  of  to-morrow  they  call  a  ihco^  as  secHtious  visionaries — as  enemies  of 

risi ;  if  he  looks  to  the  nekt  month,  religion  and  the  monarchy.  Ministers' 

he  is  called  a  9p€culist ;  but  if  he  at-  never  incurred  any  derision  as  philoso- 

tempts  to  legislate  for  a  year  or  two  in  phers  until  tbey  adopted  certain  of  the 

advance,  he  is  deemed  a  perfect  W^r^-  principles  and  schemes  of  these  men; 


ary  ;  or  perhaps — the  most  injurious 
term  the  wit  of  the  praciieah  can  de- 
vise— even  a  philosopher  J** 

This  is  remarkably  brilliant — the 
inventive  powers  of  the  writer  are  evi- 
dently quite  equal  to  those  of  Mr  Hus- 
kissou.  The  latter  gentleman's  de- 
scription of  the  "  Theory*  of  the  op- 
ponents of  Free  Trade  did  n^  in  the 


and  threw  their  shield  over  them.  It  is 
a  most  ominous  thing  to  see^iAembers 
of  the  government  fighting  the  battles 
of  these  persons  against  their  old  sup- 
porters, and  crying  them  up  as  the  only 
people  in  the  nation,  save  themselves, 
who  |)ossess  any  talent  smd  wisdom. 
What  we  are  doomed  to  see  next,  we 
cannot  conjecture.  Perhaps — if  human 
least  excel  this  description  o£ practical    nature  can  descend  to  anything  so  tho 


views  and  practical  men.  We  humbly 
propose  that  a  column  of  granite  be 
raised  in  the  centre  of  the  new  square, 
which,  according  to  report,  is  to  dis- 
place Carlton  Palace ;  and  that  the 
descriptions  of  both  be  engraven  upon 
it,  for  the  unspeakable  edification  of 
posterity.  1 1  would,  we  imagine,  amidst 
other  things,  cause  posterity  to  marvel 


roughly. despicable— we  shall  see  the 
old  Quarterly  Reviewers  put  forth 
pamphlets  to  refute  the  principles 
which  they  have  so  long  inculcated; 
and  to  defend  the  fame  and  creed  of 
the  Edinburgh  and  Westminster  Re- 
viewers. 

There  is  nothing  more  extraordinary 
in  these  extraordinary  times  than  the 


greatly,  that  men,  who  could  thus  de-    attacks  which  Ministers  think  ^ood  to 
scribe,  should  have  been  suffered  to    make  upon  practical  men.    The  opi- 


waste  Its  patrimony. 

The  term  philosopher  assuredly  was 
not  devised  by  the  "  practicals."  Those 
who  are  at  present  called  philosophers, 
selected  the  title  for .  themselves,  and 


nion  of  such  men  has  always  hitherto 
been  highly  valued  by  our  ruleris,  and 
that  of  mere  theorists  has  been  valued 
as  lightly.  The  line  of  distinction  has 
even  been  carefully  drawn  between 


wore  it  long  before  it  was  applied  to    ^jrac/fca^  statesmen  and  theoretic  ones; 
them  by  other  people.    They  have     and  the  nation  has  been  constantly 


for  years  constantly  called  their  dog- 
mas philosophy,  and  honoured  each 
other  with  the  name  of  philosopher. 
Mr  Canning  very  lately  boasted  in 
Parliament,  that  Ministers  were  ap- 
plying philosophy  to  public  affairs. 
Tnere  is  no  pleasing  these  philoso- 
phers. This  saying — I  am  a  philoso- 
pher ;  yes,  I  am  a  wonderful  philoso- 


taught  to  give  its  confidence  exdustve- 
ly  to  the  former.  It  has  always  been 
the  standing  maxim  of  Parliament  to 
regard  only  practical  y'lewSf  and  listen 
only  to  practical  men.  One  great  rea- 
son why  Mr  Fox  enjoved  so  little  of 
public  confidence  was,  ne  was  held  to 
be  a  theoretic  statesman ;  and  one  great 
reason  why  Mr  Pitt  enjoyed  so  much 


plier  ;  but  I  will  knock  you  down  if    of  such  confidence  was,  he  was  held  to 


you  call  me  one ! — is  mighty  foolish. 
Either  let  these  persons  refrain  from 
giving  themselves  names,  or  let  them 
deal  more  charitably  with  those  who 
call  them  by  the  names  which  they 
give  themselves. 

And  now  we  will  ask,  against  whom 
has  the  term  philosophers  been  used 
in  the  way  of  reproach  ?  Against  Ri- 
eardo,  Bentham,  and  their  disciples — 
against  the  writers  of  the  Edinburgh 
and  Westminster  Reviews — against 
men  who  attacked  the  Church,  Chris- 
tianity in  the  gross,  the  aristocracy, 
and  everything  valuable  in  the  em- 
pire— against  the  champions  of  infi- 

Vor.  XIX. 


be  a  practical  statesman*  For  many 
years  one  of  the  leading  distinctions 
between  the  Tories  and  the  Whigs  has 
been,  the  former  have  cried  up  pmr/t- 
cal  opinions  and  measures,  and  the 
latter  theoretic  ones.  No  men  have 
declaimed  more  in  favour  of  practical 
men  and  things  than  the  present  Mi- 
nisters ;  and  they  have  long  resisted 
the  doctrines  and  schemes  of  their  op** 
ponettts^  principally  on  the  ground 
that  these  were  not  practical  ones.  Yet 
now  these  very  Ministers  profess  to 
hold  practical  men  in  sovereign  con- 
tempt. Mr  Pitt  was  thought  by  some 
to  look  too  much  at  expediency;  and 
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eertain  of  our  presetit  rulers  who  pro- 
fess to  idolize  him^  look  only  at  ab- 
stract doctrine,  and  disregard  expe- 
diency altogether.  That  the  Ministry 
andParUament  should  thus  have  aban- 
doned the  old  and  settled  maxims  of 
the  country,  is  incomprehensible — that 
they  should  thus  be  eulogising  the 
Benthams  and  M'Cullochs,  and  scofi- 
ing  at  men  of  experience,  is  a  scandal 
to  the  whole  community. 

Suppose  a  man  were  to  say  to  Mr 
Canning,  *'  My  life  has  been  spent  in 
my.  study,  but  I  have  read  that  in  books 
and  newspapers,  and  have  formed  opi- 
nions, wmch  render  mc  far  better  qua- 
lified than  yourself  to  fill  the  Foreign 
Office" — what  would  be  Mr  Canning's 
reply?    He  would  hugely  vituperate 
the  stupidity  of  the  theorist.    Yet, 
when  such  a  man  tells  Mr  Canning 
and  his  colleagues  that  he  understands 
agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufac- 
tures, much  better  than  the  most  expe- 
rienced agriculturists,  merchants,  and 
manufacturers,  they  believe  him.  Ge- 
nuine political  economy  consists  of  facts 
and  nothing  else ;  its  reasonings,  as  well 
as  data,  must  be  naked  facts.    These 
facts  must  be  drawn  from  real  life; 
they  must  be  taken  from  the  actual 
farmyard,  counting-house,  bank,  shop, 
mansion,  and  cottage;  they  must  be 
gathered  from  the  actual  habits  and 
opinions  of  ftU  classes  of  society.    A 
single  fdsehood  would  often  be  sufii- 
eient  to  vitiate  the  whole  system.  Such 
political  economy  must  not  only  con- 
sist solely  of  facts,  but  it  must  com- 
prehend ALL  the  facts  of  every  ques- 
tion ;  the  omission  of  a  single  one 
would  often  render  its  rules  ruinous. 
Yet  Ministers  represent  the  opinions 
of  exjperieneed  men  toudiing  their  re- 
spective callings  to  be  worthy  only  of 
derision ;  and  tliey  listen  only  to  those 
who  are  utterly  destitute  of  practical 
knowledge,  who  proceed  on  false  as- 
sumptions, and  who  are  strangers  to 
the  leading  facts  of  most  questions. 

We  believe  that  books  may  be  found 
which  profess  to  contain  the  most  am- 
ple and  infallible  rules  for  the  making 
of  boots.     If  Mr  Huskisson,  in  bis 

Eassion  for  theory,  should  take  it  into 
is  head  that  he  could  from  these 
books  make  himself  a  pair  of  boots  as 
well  as  the  most  experienced  boot-ma- 
ker, he  would  find,  before  he  cotdd  set 
a  single  stitch,  that  the  learned  au- 
thor had  omitted  to  give  various  points 
of  insiruclion  essential  for  enabling 
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him  to  commence.    If,  by  oonmiltaii^ 
any  boot-maker's  apprentice,  he  eonlJ 
get  over  this  difficulty,  he  would  find 
at  every  step,  not  only  that  the  writer* 
had  neglected  to  give  divers  of  t^e 
most  important  rules  of  the  art,  but 
that  they  had  written  from  legs  and 
feet  wholly  different  from  those  of  Mr 
Huskisson.     The  Right  Honourablfr 
Gentleman  would  discover,   on   the 
completion  of  his  labours,  that  he  had 
got  a  pair  of  most  unsightly  and  im- 
perfect boots,  which  he  could  not  wear 
without  laming  himself.  So  in  the  ef-» 
fort$  of  himself  and  his  colleagues  t<^ 
make  new  boots  for  the  state  from  the 
directions  of  theoretic  men,  they  will 
at  last  perceive  that  their  teachers  have 
been  strangers  to  the  more  important 
mysteries  of  the  art,  that  they  have 
calculated  from  false  data,  that  they 
have  omitted  to  give  instructions  the 
most  essential,  and  that  by  foUowii:^: 
these  teachers,  they  have  made  the 
state  a  cripple  for  ever. 

The  writer  of  the  pamphlet,  firon» 
what  he  says  touching  to-morrow,  and 
a  year  or  two  in  advance,  is  evidently 
one  of  The  Taxexts— one  of  the 
soarcrs — one  who  imagines  that  he  can 
wing  his  way  above  the  clouds  that 
hide  from  us  futurity.  We  doubt  not 
that  he  is  a  most  cunning  fortune-tel- 
ler— that  he  can  prophesy  with  a» 
much  accuracy  as  any  card-inspired 
sibyl  in  the  kingdom.  As  he  assumca 
that  one  of  the  leading  distinctions  be- 
tween the  praciicah  and  the  phikufo* 
phers  is — tne  former  .are  destitute  of 
foresight,  and  the  latter  shine  in.it 
prodigiously,  let  us  inquire  into  the 
truth  of  this  assumption. 

Both  sides  in  the  last  two  years  have 
been  somewhat  profuse  in  putting  forth 
predictioniri.  The  practicals  looked  at 
to-morrow — they  glanced  at  a  year  or 
two  in  advance,  and  their  predictions 
have  been  fulfilled  to  the  letter.  The 
philosophers  did  the  smie — Mr  Hu&r 
kisson  and  Mr  Robinson  predicted 
largely  touching  the  brilliant  prospects 
of  t\ye  Silk  Trade,  the  mighty  increase 
that  trade  in  general  was  on  the  point 
of  receiving,  and  the  Tast  benefits  that 
were  about  to  drop*  upon  the  nation 
from  the  new  and  liberai  syBtem ;  their 
predictions  have  been  decisively  refu- 
ted. Mr  Huskisson,  a  few  weeks  ago. 
predicted,  that  by  this  time  public  dis- 
tress would  cease;  this  distress  is  at 
present  widening  and  deepening,  in- 
stead of  showing  symptoms  of  termi- 
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nation.  Tke  philosophers  are  Just  as 
remarkable  for  foresight  as  the  Edin- 
burgh  Reviewers  were  during  the  war ; 
the  reverse  of  what  tlicy  foretell  re- 
gularly happens ;  if  they  predict  that 
to-morrow  will  be  a  cloudless  day^  the 
rain  is  sure  to  fall  in  torrents. 

The  writer  states  toMalachi — "  You 
have  fallen  into  a  mishap^  one  of  the 
most  unlucky  that  could  occur  to  a 
practical  man;  namely,  a  complete 
mistake  as  to  the  matter  of  fact  on 
which  you  propose  to  lecture."  Now, 
what  was  this  matter  of  fact?  Mala- 
chi  assumed,  that  a  law  was  about  to 
be  passed  for  prohibiting  the  cirdula- 
taon  of  small  notes  in  Scotland ;  and 
was  he  in  error  ?  No,  he  was  led  by 
the  uncertainty  and  the  reports  which 
then  prevailed,  to  expect  that  the  law 
would  take  effect  somewhat  earlier 
than  it  is  intended  to  do;  and  this 
constitutes  his  mighty  mistake ;  a  mis- 
take which  scarcely  touched  at  all  the 
^'  matter  of  fact"  on  which  he  propo- 
sed "  to  lecture."  He  opposed  him- 
self, not  to  the  time  at  which  the  law 
was  to  come  into  operation,  but  to  the 
law  itself,  without  reference  to  such 
time;  and,  of  course,  any  error  in  re- 
spect of  the  time  left  his  reasoning 
unimpeached.  In  truth,  whatever  time 
may  be  fixed,  the  law  will  in  reality 
begin  to  operate  as  soon  as  it  is  pass- 
ed. This  is  proved  by  what  has  taken 
place  in  England. 

Malachi  admits  the  mistake,  in  a 
postscript  to  the  letter  containing  it ; 
in  which  postscript  he  says — "  If  it  is 
the  absolute  and  irrevocable  determi- 
nation that  the  bill  is  to  be  extended 
to  us,  the  sooner  the  great  penalty  is 
inflicted  the  better."  His  assailant 
states — *'  This  postscript  so  alters  the 
state  of  the  case — so  answers  all  the 
charges  of  hasty  resolutions,  violent 
changes,  and  precipitate  attempts  at 
assimilation,  that  I  onlv  wonder  that, 
instead  of  adding  sucn  an  explana- 
tion, you  did  not  throw  the  letter  it- 
self into  the  fire." 
Malachi's  charges,as  the  worid  knows, 
applied  solely  to  the  passing  of  the  law. 


jects,  not  to  the  making  of  the  law,  bpi 
to  the  time  of  its  comlp^  into  opera- 
tion. Almost  immediately  afterwards 
he  says — '*  Let  me  observe  upon  your 
indignation,  that  there  should  be  cmy 
legislation  at  all  on  the  subject  of  Scot- 
tish bank-notes !" 

Paltry,  pettifogging  quibbling,  and 
misrepresentation  of  a  similar  charac»i 
ter,  pervade  the  whcde  of  the  Letters. 
The  writer  scarcely  ever  meets  Mala- 
chi in  a  manly  manner  on  the  merits 
of  the  case,  but  his  study  is  to  gain  a 
verdict  by  the  discovery  of  petty  flaws 
and  trifling  technical  informalities. 

He  meets  Malachi's  '*  indignation 
that  there  should  be  any  legislation  wt 
all  on  the  subject  of  Scottish  bank- 
notes," by  observing,  that  the  act  of 
1 765,  for  putting  down  all  bimk-notes 
in  Scotland  under  twenty  shillings, 
was  the  first  legislativie  interference 
that  he  can  discover  with  the  paper 
currency  of  the  three  parts  of  the  Uni« 
ted  Kingdom ;  that  Scotland,  instead 
of  being  dragged  at  the  tail  of  Eng- 
land, was  the  first  to  introduce  these 
innovations:  and  that  there  was  no 
English  influence  to  prompt  this  act, 
but  that  it  was  introduced  by  the 
Lord  Advocate  Miller,  and  five  other 
Scottish  gentlemen  of  weight  and  con- 
sideration, at  the  instance,  and  on  the 
recommendation,  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal Scottish  bankers. 

And  this,  forsooth,  is  to  refute  the 
worthy  Malachi!  The  latter  main- 
tains, that  interference  with  the  (mr- 
rency  of  Scotland  is  at  present  whdQy 
uncalled  for — that  it  will  operate  mOst 
mischievously — that  Scotland  ought 
not  to  have  pernicious  measures  forced' 
upon  it  by  England  against  its  wishes 
— that  changes  in  the  local  concerns 
of  Scotland  ought  to  originate  with 
Scotsmen,  and  to  be  sanctioned  by  the 
Scottish  people ; — and  this  is  the  trU 
umphant  answer ! 

The  writer  states,  that  the  reasons 
adduced  by  Malachi  against  the  oon- 
templated  change,  would  have  been 
equally  applicable  to  the  change  pio« 
duced  by  the  act  of  1765.    In  his 


liis  postscript  stated,  that  if  it  should    judgment,*  therefore,  the  exchanges 


pass,  it  would  be  better  for  it  to  begin 
to  operate  immediately ;  and  that,  in 
trutn,  it  would  begin  to  operate  im- 
mediately. If  it  be  passed  at  all,  it 
will  be  passed  about  as  soon  as  any 


have  no  more  influence  over  gold  thni 
over  silver;  and  it  will  be  as  eusf 
to  keep  Scotland  plentifully  supplies 
with  sovereigns  as  with  shiUings. 
With  regard  to  the  Article  of  the 


one  expected — that  is,  in  the  present  Treaty  of  Union,  on  which  he  dilates 
session.  In  the  face  of  all  this,  the  so  triumphantly,  there  can  be  Qo  T|aes^ 
writer  broadly  insinuates^  that  he  ob-     tion  that  the  proposed  chang<  cen 


cans  ftrivaie  right  quite  as  much  a^ 
pubiic  right.  It  conoenifi  the  privat^i 
right  of  Scotland  as  a  distinct  divi- 
sion of  the  empire,  and  it  deeply  at*, 
fects  the  private  and  pecuniary  inte- 
rest of  the  whole  Scottish  people.  The 
new  law  is  altogether  diiierent  irom 
6ne  against  crime,  or  any  other  law  of 
a  purely  public  cliaracter.  Whether 
we  look  at  individuals  or  corporate 
bodies,  it  assuredly  concerns  most  near- 
ly pnv/tte  right,  and  it  as  certainly  is 
not  made  '*  for  the  evident  utility  of 
the  subjects  within  Scotland."  Sla- 
lachi  never  argued  that  it  ^*  does  not 
concern  public  right,  public  policy, 
nor  civil  government,"  as  the  writer 
boldly  asserts ;  he  knew,  that  any  law 
which  concerns  private  right,  must 
concern  public  ripjht  in  some  way  or 
other  likewise  ;  he  merely  argued, 
that  it  concerns  very  nearly  private 
right.  If  the  construction  put  upon 
the  Article  by  this  writer  is  to  be 
adopted  by  the  government,  the  arti- 
cle js  pertectly  worthless,  for  public 
right  and  public  policy  could  always 
be  pleaded  for  every 'change  of  law 
whatever.  If  members  of  the  goverii- 
ment  define  private  rights  in  this  man- 
ner, it  is  high  time  for  the  British 
people  to  inquire  whether  they  possess 
any  private  rights  of  any  kind. 
•  It  is  therefore  the  autlior  of  the 
pamplilet — maintaining,  as  in  effect 
he  does,  that  what  concerns  public 
right  cannot  concern  private  right — 
who  has  fallen  into  an  absurdity,  and 
not  Malacbi. 

.  The  author  argues,  that  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  Treaty  of  Union  prove, 
"  that  the  framers  of  the  Union  ad- 
mitted, and  established,  both  in  iatv 
and  puUcifi  the  principle  of  assimila- 
tion" Well,  who  denies  tliis  princi- 
ple ?  Certainly  not  Malachi ;  he  mere- 
ly protests  against  its  improper  ap- 
plication, lie  distinctly  admits  that 
changes  may  be  made  in  the  laWs  of 
Scotland,  and  that  improvements  may 
be  borrowed  from  England;  all  he 
contends  for  is,  that  these  changes 
and  improvements  may  be  such  as  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  Scotland  call 
for.  He  merely  opposes  himself  to 
unnecessary  assimilation^ to  theore- 
tic asstmilatibn— to  such  assimilation 
as  is  likely  to  do  grievous  injury  to 
Scotland,  without  benefiting  England. 
The  Writer  next  says,  he  has  shown, 
"  that  when,  in  process  of  time,  a  de- 
viation from  a  similaritv  of  currcncv 
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took  place  in  Scotland,  the  Iinpeiilll 
Parliament  of  1 76S  stepped  in  to  re- 
move the  most  prominent  difilbrence." 
Til  a  preceding  page  he  told  us,  that 
the  Act  of  1765  was  not  prompted 
by  Enirli.sk  interest,  and  that  it  was 
introduced  by  Scottish  gentlemen  at 
the  instance  of  Scottish  bankers :  but 
now  he  wishes  to  make  it  appear  that 
the  **  Imperial  Parliament  stepped  in," 
in  utter  disregard  of  Scottish  feelings 
and  interests. 

We  must  now  look  at  his  answers 
to  the  objections  raised  by  Malachi  to 
the  assimilation  of  currency.  ^ 

He  admits  tlie  increased  and  increa- 
sing prosperity  of  Scotland,  and  thai 
"  the  paper  currency  may  have  afRM^- 
cd  the  capital  by  which  much  of  this 
good  may  have  been  operated."  He 
admits  likewise,  that,  "  ddring  the 
suspension  of  cash-payments  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  oilvances  in  prospe- 
rity, similar  in  dieir  nature,  though 
different  perhaps  in  their  degree,  havie 
been  made  by  these  countries  respec- 
tively." 

When  it  is  thus  confessed,  that  a 
imper  currency,  for  nearly  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  years  in  Scotland, 
aiid  nearly  thirty  years  in  England  and 
Ireland,  has  yidded  such  invaluable 
benefits,  plain,  practical  people  may 
think  it  odd  that  any  attempt  should 
be  made  to  change  such  a  currency. 
At  any  rate,  they  will  be  sure  that  the 
attempt  ought  only  to  be  made  up- 
on the  most  weighty  and  unanswer- 
able reasons. 

The  writer  says,  "  Such  a  system  it 
specious,  and  even  splendid;  but  is  it 
solid?  In  England,  we  think  ftot^^ 
•—nay,  we  think  that  experience  has 
proved  that  it  is  not."  He  represents, 
that  notwithstanding  the  great  bene^ 
fits  which  have  obviously  been  derived 
iVom  a  paper  currency,  ''it  has  been 
thought  right,  and  with  an  almost 
universal  approbation,  to  return-^ven- 
at  consideraole  expense  and  inconve- 
nience— to  a  metallic  currency  in  Eng- 
land." Me  says,  farther,  "We  (in 
England)  are  anxious  to  exchange  for- 
tiie  solidity  of  a  metallic  foundation^ 
the  airy  and  precarious  pimiacles  into 
which  a  paper  currency  had  enabled 
us  to  raise  our  commercial  fabric." 

The  unanimity  in  England  is  this — 
although  but  little  public  op^iosition 
has  been  oftered  to  it-^nine-tenths  of 
the  people  of  England  have  .been  con- 
stantly, and  iBtiU  «re,  decidedly  oppo^ 


ted  in  opinion  to  the  return  to  a  me-  of  much  more  than  ten  tliousand  per 

tallic  currency.  annnm^  from  the  nniall  notes  of  bank« 

And  now,  touching  the  question  of  nipt  bankers. 
solidify.    Bank-notes  are  practically         A  woefUl  act-off  to  this  is  formed 

bills  payable  on  demand ;  and,  iii  ge-  by  the  uncertainty  of  our  being  ablef 


neral,  they  have  been  found  to  be  quite 
as  solid  as  any  bills  that  have  circula- 
ted in  the  kingdom.  Occasionally,  the 
issuers  of  them  have  been  unable  to 
meet  their  engagements,  but  after 
very  long  and  ample  trial,  nearly  the 
whole  have  been  found  as  solid  as 
gold.  ITiey  have  had  for  their  foun- 
dation, land,  funded  property,  &c. ; 
this  foundation,  upon  the  whole;  has 
always  been  able  to  sustain  a  much 
heavier  structure  than  has  been  rai- 
sed upon  it,  and  gold  could  not  have 
formed  a  more  solid  one.  To  say,  that 
to  destroy  a  part  of  the  bank-notes 
and  to  replace  them  with  sovereigns, 
will  give  a  metallic  foundation  to  the 
paper  currency,  is,  in  our  judgiAent,  to 
utter  ^reat  nonsense.  This  currency 
will  be  changed  in  form  and  reduced 
in  amount,  but  its  foundation,  so' far 
as  regards  the  security  of ^ the  holder, 
will  be  unaltered  in  its  character. 

No  satisfactory  evidence  is  tendered, 
to  show  that  the  suppression  of  the 
small  notes  will  render  the  banks  more 
stable,  and  experience  tells  strongly 
against  it.  In  1793,  above  one-third 
of  the  English  country  banks  failed, 
and  yet  they  then  issued  no  small 
notes.  The  Scottish  banks  have  issued 
small  notes  for  more  than  a  century, 
and  yet  scarcely  any  of  them  have  ever 
failed.  The  London  banks  issue  no 
notes,  small  or  great,  and  yet  in  the 
late  panic,  quite  as  many  of  them  in 
proportion  failed,  as  of  the  country 
banks  which  issued  small  notes.  The 
small  notes  of  a  bank  constitute  too 
trifling  a  portion  of  its  engagements  to 
effect  in  any  important  d^ree  its  sta- 
bility ;  and  it  is  abundantly  proved 
by  what  has  just  happened  to  the  Lon- 
don banks,  that  their  suppression  will 
supply  scarcely  any  protection  against 
runs.  Our  conviction  is,  that  the  banks 
as  a  whole  will  be  much  the  same,  in 
respect  of  stability  and  liability  to 
runs,  after  the  suppression  of  the  small 
notes,  as  they  are  at  present. 

One  thing  the  nation  will  gain  from 
the  suppression,  which  is,  if  a  bank 
fail,  no  loss  will  be  occasioned  bv  its 
bmall  notes.  The  worth  of  this  will  be 
exceedingly  insignificant.  We  are  pret- 
ty sure  that  Great  Britain  has  never 
ausuined^  on  tb?  arerage;  a  dead  loss 


to  keep  a  sufficiency  of  gold  in  the 
country,  and  by  the  constai^tly  recur- 
ring eflbrts  which  the  bankers  will 
have  to  make  to  keep  the  exchangeis  ip 
order.  Parliament,  before  it  consented 
to  the  change,  ought  to  have  had  the 
most  conclusive  evidence  before  it,  that 
it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  keep  the 
country  plentifully  supplied  with  gold. 
Instead,  it  had  no  such  evidence  what* 
ever.  Mr  Baring  asked  Mr  Huikis^ 
son  how  the  supply  was  to  be  obtain- 
ed ;  the  reply  of  the  latter  was^  that 
the  general  balance  of  trade  was  in 
our  favour,  and  that  this  would  sup- 
ply us.  That  not  the  least  dependcmce 
can  be  placed  upon  this,  is  amply  pro- 
ved by  our  history  of  the  last  thirty 
years,  and  particularly  by  our  history 
of  the  two  last  years.  The  exchanges 
are  with  us  at  present,  but  if  trade  re- 
cover, and  we.b^n  to  buy  largely  of 
the  continentid  nations,  they  will  im- 
mediately turn  against  us.  What  will 
follow  ?  The  bankers^  as  our  rulers 
say,  must  immediately  contract  their 
issues.  And  how  is  this  to  9SSdci  the 
exchanges?  It  is  by  refusing  discounts 
and  advances  to  the  traders  who  have 
been  taught  to  rely  upon  them,  and  by 
deranging  the  whole  system  of  trade, 
to  bring  down  prices.  This,  by  plung- 
ing the  country  into  suffering,  is  to 
disable  it,  for  a  time^  for  buying  of  its 
foreign  neighbours  ;  and  this  is  to  set 
right,  for  a  moment,  the  exchanges. 
In  the  first  hour  of  alarm,  hoardung 
will  take  place  on  all  sides,  and  busf- 
ness  will  oe  almost  suspended,  from 
the  want  of  a'  circulating  medium ; 
then  the  banks,  by  suddenly  refusins 
their  wonted  accommodation,  will  fill 
the  country  with  ruin  and  distress. 
The  working  classes^  and  the  nation 
as  a  whole,  will  lose  more  from  this, 
in  a  single  year,  than  they  would 
lose  in  a  century^  from  the  notes  of 
ruined  bankrupts.  With  a  metallic 
currency,  it  must  be  almost  annually 
recurring.  It  is  said  that  the  change 
will  keep  prices  from  fluctuating :  it 
will  cause  diem  to  fluctuate  much 
more  frequently. 

In  point  of  real  solidity,  the  nation, 
we  imagine,  will  lose  very  greatly  from 
its  metallic  currency.  It  will  exdiange 
a  small  part  of  its  bank-notes  fqr  gold^ 
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but  tdll  the  chief  part  of  its  circula- 
ting medium,  perhaps  more  than  nine- 
tenths^  will  consist  of  bank-notes  and 
bills  of  exchange— of  paper.  The 
change  will  add  little  or  nothing  to  the 
stability  of  the  banks^  and  it  will  di- 
minish very  greatly  the  stability  of 
the  issuers  of  bills  of  exchange. 

It  is  said^  the  suppression  of  small 
notes  will  protect  the  working-man. 
It  is  not;  we  thinks  very  wise  policy  to 
protect  the  working-man,  by  endan- 
gering the  money  of  his  employer, 
llie  best  way  of  protecting  the  work- 
ing-man is,  to  protect  the  ability  of 
his  master  for  employing  him ;  the 
loss  to  him  of  a  couple  of  pounds  from 
the  failure  of  a  bank  is  nothing  to  the 
loss  of  many  weeks'  employment  from 
the  failure  of  his  master.  These  things 
are  spoken  of  in  a  very  odd  manner. 
If  a  manufacturer,  who  employs  per- 
haps six  hundred  workmen,  and  whose 
debts  perhaps  reach  two  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds,  fail,  no  blame  is  cast 
upon  him  whatever ;  although  these 
six  hundred  workmen  are  thrown  out 
of  employment  for  perhaps  many  weeks, 
and  lose  in  reality  by  his  failure  ten 
or  fifteen  pounds  each.  But  if  a  banker 
fail,  he  is  execrated  for  injuring  the 
working  orders,  although  perhaps  very 
few  members  of  these  orders  hold  so 
many  as  two  of  his  small  notes,  or 
lose  more  by  him  than  a  few  shil- 
lings. The  bankers  are  the  best  friends 
that  the  working  classes  have,  for  they 
have  done  more  than  any  other  men 
in  the  community  to  multiply  em- 
ployment for  labour  and  raise  wages. 
There  is,  however,  no  contending 
against  fashion  ;  and  it  is  the  fashion 
to  call  the  failure  of  a  banker  a  crime, 
and  that  of  a  merchant  or  manufac- 
turer a  misfortune — it  is  the  fashion 
to  think  that  we  ought  to  have  all  the 
benefits  that  flow  from  the  existence 
of  banks,  without  any  of  the  hazards 
-—it  is  the  fashion  to  think  that  banks 
exist  for  public  profit  alone,  and  that 
no  regard  ought  to  be  paid  to  the 
rights  and  interests  of  those  who  esta- 
blish them — it  is  the  fashion  to  think 
that  the  banker  is  indebted  to  the 
community  for  tolerating  him  in  his 
calUng,  and  that  the  community  is  in- 
debted to  him  for  nothing.  It  will  be 
well  for  the  country  when  the  fashion 
shall  be  changed. 

The  writer  of  the  pamphlet  asks  if 
the  Scottish  banks  are  really  so  solid 
as  they  are  represented  to  be.    The 


long  period  of  their  existODce,  and  the 
fact  that  they  were  not  suspected  in 
the  late  panic,  ^orm  a  sufficient  answer 
to  the  question.  He,  however,  boldly 
doubts  their  solidity ;  and  his  reason* 
for  it  form  one  of  the  most  curious 
chapters  that  can  be  found  in  the  his* 
tory  of  argumentation. 

He  admits,  *'  that  the  banks  and 
the  individuals -which  (who)  compote 
them,  are  abundantly  opulent,  and  pos- 
sessed in  the  aggregate  of  property 
sufficient  to  answer  all  the  engage- 
ments they  may  make."  He  admits 
further,  that  ''  such  a  foundation  is 
quite  solid  and  sufficient  for  the  gene« 
ral  business  of  trade,  and  f<nr  au  the 
higher  transactions  of  commercial  in* 
tercourse :"  but  he  asks,  ^^  what  de« 
fence  do  they  affi>rd  against  an  imrtfa.* 
sonable  panic,  which,  in  matters  of 
paper  currency,  is  the  evil  most  likely 
to  occur,  ana  most  necessary  to  be 
guarded  against  ?" 

In  reply  to  this  we  will  ask— if 
abundant  opulence  and  property  suf- 
ficient to  answer  all  engt^ments  will 
not  form  a  sufficient  protection  from 
panics,  what  will  form  such  a  protec- 
tion ?  lie  cites  the  example  of  the 
London  banks  to  prove  that  they  will 
not ;  and  we  will  cite  it  to  prove,  that 
banks  which  do  not  issue  a  single  note 
are  as  liable  to  be  ruined  by  a  panic  as 
banks  that  issue  both  large  notes  and 
small  ones,  and  that  the  suppression 
of  the  small  notes  will  afibrd  scarcely 
any  protection  whatever. 

He  is  compelled  to  admit  that  failure 
has  been  almost  unknown  amidst  the 
Scottish  banks,  and  he  professes  that 
he  can  '*  explain  the  caiues,  and  con* 
sequently  the  precariousness  of  tbsir 
exemption  from  accidents  of  that  na^* 
ture.'^ 

He  states,  '^  The  first  cause  of  their 
unint^Tupted  credit  is,  no  doubt,  their 
positive  wealth,  and  the  great  stake 
which  the  partners  visibly  have  in  the 
country."  li  is  wonderful  that  this 
should  form  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
^^  precariousness  of  their  exemption" 
from  failing. 

He  takes  the  second  cause  to  be, 
''  That  the  Scotch  banks  hold  together 
—that,  conscious  that  not  one  of  them 
could  stand  what  is  called  in  England 
a  run,  they  help  one  another  for  the 
sake  of  what  is  a  common  cause,"  He 
represents,  that,  ^  if  they  met  runs 
by  paying  in  speoie»  they  might  well 
boast  of  their  stability,  but  ttiat  such 
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a  thing  wm  neVa  hMrd  of,  and  that 
in  a  run  the  ^reatened  bank  paya 
with  notes  snpplied  it  by  the  other 
banks."  He  then  states,  tnat  this  '^  is 
not  a  system  of  credit^  but  of  necessity, 
on  the  part  of  the  public,  and  of  mu-* 
tual  assurance  on  the  part  of  the  bank« 
ers."  He  then  triumphantly  asks, 
"  Can  that  be  a  healthy  system  of  pa- 
per circulation  which  is  not  even  chtck^ 
ed  by  the  actual  failure  of  the  issuers  ? 
Can  that  be  a  healthy  system,  when 
other  bankers  find  it  necessary  for 
their  own  sokes,  (I  suppose  such  acts 
are  never  voluntary  or  gratuitous,)  to 
assume,  in  a  moment  of  great  alarm 
and  peril  to  themselves,  me  engage* 
ments  of  a  neighbouring  bankrupt  f" 

For  the  character  of  the  ministry, 
we  hope  that  this  astounding  nonsense 
has  not  even  been  written  by  one  of 
the  humblest  of  its  clerks. 

Banks  that  are  **  abundantly  opu- 
lent" are  conscious  that  they  cannot 
stand  a  run,  and  therefore,  "  in  a  mo- 
ment of  great  alarm  and  peril  to  them- 
selves," Uiey  put  out  a  lin*ge  addition- 
al amount  of  notes,  and  take  upon 
themselves  *'  the  engagements  of  a 
neighbouring  bankrupt,"  to  protect 
themselves  from  a  run,  and  enable 
themselves  to  bear  one !  If  one  bank 
be  likely  to  fail,  the  others  can  only 
protect  themselves  from  a  run  aud  a 
failure  by  paying  its  debts !  Then  the 
public  is  compelled  by  necessity  to 
take  only  notes  in  payment !  Such  stuff 
is  below  refutation. 

The  writer  states,  that  as  long  as 
confidence  exists,  all  may  be  well  ,*  but 
then  he  asks,  "  Who  can  pretend  to 
say  when  or  v>fience  a  general  panic 
maybe  excited  ?  such  a  panic  as  would 
cause  a  serious  run  on  several  of  the 
banks  at  once  ?"  He  takes  for  granted 
that  such  a  run  would  plunge  the 
banks  into  ruin. 

To  have  rendered  this  deserving  of 
notice,  he  ought  to  have  shown  that 
such  a  run  was  likely  enough  to  hap- 
pen ;  and  that  if  it  should,  these  banks 
of  abundant  opulence  could  not  pro- 
cure gold  to  meet  it.  His  assumption 
is  flatly  opposed  to  probability,  and  he 
makes  not  the  least  efibrt  to  establish 
its  truth.  The  past  history  and  pre- 
sent character  of  the  Scottish  banks 
cover  it  with  derision. 

He  believes  it  to  be  "  the  duty  of  a 
wise  government  to  take  precautionary 
measures  against  such  an  appalling  ca- 
tastrophe," and  he  supposes  that  this 
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hiw  led  ministert  to  tupprefi  the  mail 
notes ;  the  '^  depoaitanes  of  panic>"  a« 
he  calls  th«m. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  not  the: 
least  probability  that  such  a  run  wiU 
take  place  t^pon  the  Scottish  banks ; 
and  if  it  should,  there  is  not  the  least^ 
probability  that  they  would  be  unable 
to  meet  it  with  gold.  To  guard,  there- 
fore, against  this  most  improbable  "  ca- 
tastrophe,"a  catastrophe  of  which  ther^ 
is  not  the  smallest  present  danger,  and 
which  is  barely  within  the  verge  of 
possibility,  government  is  resorting  to 
a  measure  which  is  deranging  the  whole 
trading  system  of  Scotland,  which  id 
subjecting  the  whole  Scottish  popula- 
tion to  great  losses  and  distresses,  and 
which  win  permanently  injure  in  a 
most  grievous  manner  a  large  part  of 
th|s  population.  Government  is  resort- 
ing to  a  measure  which  is  producing 
about  as  much  evil  at  present  as  the 
catastrophe  itself  would  produce,  and 
which  will  produce  infinitely  mote  per* 
manent  evil  than  wouM  flow  from  the 
catastrophe.  Here  is  foresight  with  a 
vengeance!  Heaven  deliver  us  from 
the  legislation  of  those  people  who  look 
at  **  to-morrow"  and  "  a  year  or  twa 
in  advance !" 

In  the  second  place,  while  the  pre- 
cautionary measure  is  thus,  upon  the 
whole,  at  present,  about  as  destruc- 
tive a  thing  as  the  catastrophe  itself 
would  be,  if  this  should  overtake  place  ; 
it  unfortunately  happens  that  it  will 
affbrd  scarcely  any  protection  against 
the  catastrophe.  The  latter  is  about  as 
likely  to  take  place  with,  as  without  it. 
We  deny  that  the  small  notes  are  sole- 
ly, or  principally,  ''  the  depositaries  of 
panic ;"  and  as  to  the  "  giddy  nnilti* 
tude,"  it  has  but  few  notes  in  its  pos- 
session to  get  up  a  run  with.  The  late 
panic  commenced  in  London  ;  the  run 
began  against  banks  that  did  not  issue 
a  note  or  any  kind,  and  the  giddy  mul- 
titude had  nothing  to  do  with  it  A 
run  upon  a  country  bank  is  not  begun 
by  the  holders  of  the  small  notes,  but 
by  the  holders  of  the  large  ones,  and 
those  who  have  sums  at  interest,  of 
balances  of  account,  in  the  bank.  The 
first  fatal  report  is  almost  inyariaUT 
sent  abroad,  not  by  the  uninformed 
lower  orders,  but  by  the  rich  and  the 
knowing,  and  these  head  the  run.  We 
imagine  that  the  small  notes  of  a  bank 
seldom  exceed  one-twentieth  of  it* 
whole  engagements,  and  a  run  to  thair 
amount  would  be  nothing.    It  ieeiiis> 
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however,  to  be  imagined  that  the  small 
notes  of  a  bank  comprehend  almost  all 
the  demands  that  can  be  made  upon 
it.  The  fact  is,  if  these  notes  be  sup- 
pressed, the  banks  will  still  be  liable 
for  about  nineteen-twentieths,  or  at 
least  the  cliief  part  of  their  present  en- 
gagements, to  a  run  against  which  the 
precautionary  measure  will  not  afford 
the  least  protection.  Again,  this  mea- 
sure will  tend  in  no  degree  to  amend 
the  proportion  between  the  means  and 
the  engagements  of  the  bank-er.  If 
'  the  latter  lend  his  notes,  he  has  a 
claim  upon  the  borrower  for  tlieir 
amount  in  solid  money  ;  if  he  pay  them 
in  discharge  of  claims  upon  himself^ 
he  retains  their  amount  in  other  pro- 
perty ;  he  may  owe  less  in  respect  of 
notes,  and  more  in  resi)cet  of  sums  at 
interest  and  balances  on  account ;  his 
capital  may  be  diminished  by  more 
than  the  amount  of  his  small  notes.  A 
bank  may  have  in  these  notes  twenty 
thousand  pounds  in  circulation,  and 
yet  it  may  be  more  solid  and  secure 
than  one  that  has  not  a  single  note 
out  of  any  kind.  .  Once  more  we  say, 
that  we  hold  it  to  have  been  decisive- 
ly proved  by  experience,  that  a  bank 
which  issues  no  notes  is  as .  liable  to  a 
run,  and  to  be  ruine<l  by  a  run,  as  one 
that  issues  both  small  notes  and  large 
ones ;  of  course,  we  believe,  that  in 
regard  to  protection,  the  precautionary 
measure  will  be  nearly  worthless. 

In  speaking  of  the  cash  credits  of 
the  Scottish  banks,  the  writer  says, 
"  The  Scotch  bankers  receive  five  per 
cent  for  a  handful  of  paper,  which  it 
does  not  cost  them  a  farthing  to  create, 
and  for  the  future  payments  of  which 
in  specie,  they  need  be  at  no  expense  in 
making  provision."  lie  says  farther  of 
these  cash  credits :  "  I  appeal  to  every 
man  who  has  any  clear  or  just  ideas  of 
commercial  credit,  whether  a  system 

OF  ACCOMMODATION    BILLS,  (for  that 

16  the  right  name,)  which  is  consider- 
ed unsound  and  discreditable  in  every 
other  country  in  the  world,  can  be  sa^ 
and  honourable  in  Scotland/'  He  then 
asserts,  '*  that  the  most  effective  checks 
which  operate  to  prevent  the  over  issue 
of  an  English  local  bank  are  all  want- 
ing in  the  case  of  a  Scotch  one.'*  "  The 
notes  are  ie>sued  without  value  in  the 
first  instance ;  they  may  be  forced  into 
circulation  to  any  amount  the  banker 
pleases,  for  lie  never,  I  suppose,  can 
want  borrowers ;  they  are  kept  in  cir- 
culation as  long  as  possible  for  the  sake 


of  the  interest ;  and  when,  fioAllj,  the 
fragility  of  the  material  forbids  its  fur- 
ther circulation,  and  it  comes  back  to 
the  bank,  it  turns  out  to  be  your  true' 
Phcenix^  which  arises  again  from  its 
own  ashes,  and  takes  a  new  flight,  at 
bold  and  as  extensive  as  its  lately  de^ 
ceased  sf^ffV* 

He  evidently  imagines  this  to  be  a 
mortal  thrust ;  it  is  clear  enoogh  that 
he  thinks  it  will  stretch  the  hapless 
Scottish  banks  in  the  dust.  The  nptes 
of  these  banks  accommodation  bills  ! 
WJuit  more  can  be  necessary  for  sup- 
pressing them  for  evcr.^  The  igno- 
rance and  the  folly  which  he  here  dis- 
plays would  disgrace  a  schoolboy. 

What  he  says  touching  the  receiving 
of  interest  for  a  handful  of  paper  that 
costs  nothing,  is  as  applicable  to  the 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the 
other  English  banks^  as  to  those  of  the 
Scottish  banks.  The  Scottish  bankers 
are  as  liable  to  be  called  upon  for  spe- 
cie as  the  English  ones,  though  it  is 
less  likely  to  happen  to  them  than  to 
the  latter.  The  idea  that  their  notes 
are  by  the  cash  credits  made  to-be 
practically  accommodation  bills,  is  pre- 
posterous in  the  extreme.  The  banker 
lends  his  notes  to  a  farmer,  or  trades- 
man, or  pays  them  to  the  cheque  of 
the  latter,  and  what  then  becomes  of 
them  ?  The  borrower  pays  them  away 
almost  immediately,  and  perhaps  in  a 
few  days  they  are  returned  to  the  bank- 
er, from  another  bank,  to  be  exchanged 
for  what  is  equal  to  gold.  The  loan  is 
made  in  notes,  but  perhaps  long  be- 
fore it  is  repaid,  it  is  made  one  of  solid 
property.  TJie  writer,  however,  seenu 
to  imagine  that  the  borrower  keeps  the 
notes  in  his  hand,  or  at  least  in  circu- 
lation within  his  reach,  until  he  repays 
his  debt  with  them. 

The  Bank  of  England  lends  its 
notes,  which  cost  nothing,  at  interest 
by  discounting  bills — that  is,  it  lends 
them  for  two  months  to  any  individual, 
upon  the  joint  personal  security  of  the 
drawer,  acceptor,  and  indorsers  of  a 
bill,  and  as  rapidly  as  the  notes  thus 
lent  are  returned  to  it,  it  keeps  lend- 
ing new  ones.  The  Banks  of  Scotland 
lend  notes,  at  interest,  on  the  promis- 
sory note  or  bond  of  an  individual  and 
his  friends ;  the  loan  is  for  an  indefi- 
nite period,  but  it  is  on  a  running  ac- 
count, and  the  money  is  in  reality  re- 
paid and  relent  once  per  month,  oi 
perhaps  once  per  week.  Gentle  read- 
er, where  is  tue  practical  difference  ? 
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We  say  notliing  touching  the  wri- 
ter's assertion^  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  prevent  the  circulation  of 
Scottish  notes  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land. No  one  can  need  convincing, 
that  thp  law  could  very  effectually 
prevent  such  circulation. 

We  will  now  say  a  word  on  the 
pamphlet  generaUy.        ' 

It  is,  throughout,  a  servile  imita- 
tion of  the  Letters  of  Malachi.  In 
anecdote,  wit,  and  humour,  dramatit; 
allusion,  and  classical  quotation,  the 
writer  continually  labours  to  place 
himself  in  comparison  with  his  antago- 
nist. At  the  end  of  almost  every  para- 
graph he  seems  to  say — am  I  not  a 
greater  man  than  the  Author  of  Wa- 
verley  ?  The  conceit  of  this  is  intoler- 
able, and  the  failure  is  decisive.  Some  of 
the  witmight  even  sadden  theinflexible 
countenance  of  an  economist.  The 
spirit  that  pervades  it  is,  however,  its 
worst  characteristic.  Its  tone  of  pert, 
puppyish,  insolent  superiority  towards 
the  illustrious  individual  to  whom  it 
is  addressed — its  paltry  misrepresenta- 
tions touching  the  question  at  issue — 
its  wanton  disregard  of  private  and 
national  rights — its  sneers  against  na- 
tional prejudices — and  the  insults 
which  it  casts  upon  Scotsmen  as  a 
people,  are  deserving  of  the  most 
severe  reprehension.  The  changes 
and  innovations , of  the  day  must  be 
defended  by  writings  different  from 
this  pamphlet,  and  the  one  formed  by 
Mr  Huskisson's  speech,  or  they  wiJl 
soon  be  put  an  end  to  by  the  country. 
In  truth,  it  matters  not  how  these 
changes  and  innovations  may  be  de- 
feuded — it  matters  not  by  whom  their 
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defence  may  Jbe  undertaken— -it  maU 
ters  not  what  Tories  and  Tory  publi-* 
cations  may  toil  at  the  filthy  work  of 
retailing  tne  hackneyed  opinions  of 
Bentham,  Kicardo,  and  their  disciples 
— ^it  matters  not,  if  those  whose  duty 
it  is  to  guide  public  feeling,  reverse 
their  path  and  principles— all  this  we 
say  matters  not,  for  we  flame  is  now 
kindled  in  the  nation,  which  will  sooni 
consume  the  new  creeds  and  systems. 
While  we  are  on  this  point,  we  will 
observe,  that  circumstances  have  dis* 
abled  us,  much  against  our  wishes, 
for  writing  a  paper  for  this  Number 
against  the  bill^for  repealing  the  usu-^ 
ry  laws.  We  cannot,  however,  re- 
frain from  expressing  a  hope,  that,  if 
this  pernicious  bill  pass,  as  in  all  pro^. 
bability  it  will,  the  Lower  House,  it 
will  be  differently  dealt  with  in  the 
Upper  one.  We  cannot  think  that  it 
will  be  sanctioned  by  the  Lord  Chan« 
cellor.  He  is  an  Englishman — ^has  been 
dragged  through  the  various  classes  of 
English  society-^his  knowledge  of 
England  has  not  been  confined  to  Lon-« 
don,  and  his  comprehensive  miod 
must  perceive  how  injuriously  this 
biU  would  operate,  not  only  against 
the  landholders,  but  against  the  great 
body  of  the  small,  and  middlinig 
merchants,  manufacturers,  tradesmen, 
and  farmers,  throughout  the  countryi; 
Why  does  diis  illustrious  individ^ial 
remain  silent  amidst  the  changes  and 
innovations  that  are  in  progress  ?  We 
hope  that  his  powerful  voice  will  be 
raised  against.these  measures,  which 
threaten  the  ruin  of  our  beloved  coon* 
try. 
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Mr  Ellis  announces  a  Second  Series  of 
Historical  Letters,  selected  from  Munii- 
scripts  in  the  British  Museum. 

A  Catalogue  of  Engraved  British  Por- 
traits, from  the  earliest  period,  down  to 
the  present,  will  soon  appear. 

The  Rev.  J.  Boquet  is  preparing  for 
the  press,  a  Critical  Examination  of  the 
Seventeenth  Article  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. 

Dr  Gordon  Smith  is  preparing  a  Nk- 
tural  and  Topographical  History  of  Dork- 
ing, and  its  interesting  vicinity. 

It  is  stated  that  ]Mr  Reynolds,  the 
Dramatist,  is  employed  in  writing  a 
sketch  of  his  "  Life  and  Times,"  to  ap- 
pear during  the  ensuing  season. 

The  Tourist's  Grammar ;  or,  Rules 
relating  to  the  Scenery  and  Antiquirios 
incident  to  Travellers:  including  an  Epi- 
tome of  Gilpin's  Principles  of  the  Pic- 
turesque,  by  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Fosbroke,  is 
announced  as  being  nearly  ready. 

The  Fugitive  Pieces  of  the  late  Tho- 
mas Hindewell,  Esq.,  Author  of  the  His- 
tory and  Antiquities  of  Scarborough, 
with  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Au- 
thor, by  John  Cole,  will  soon  appear. 

There  is  preparing  for  publication,  in  a 
quarto  volume,  "  British  Ichthyology," 
with  fine  engravings  of  the  principal  Fish 
of  Great  Britain,  S:c.  from  drawings 
taken  from  nature,  by  Sir  J.  F.  Leicester, 
and  some  of  the  first  artists ;  with  a  pre- 
face, and  occasional  remarks,  by  William 
Jerdan. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Bristol  is.  prepar- 
ing for  the  press  The  Ecclesiastical  Ilis- 
tory  of  the  second  and  third  Centuries, 
illustrated  from  the  writing  of  Tertul- 
lian. 

Prayers  of  Men  eminent  for  their  At- 
t;iinmcnt8  in  Theology,  PhiIoso]>hy,  and 
Polite  Literature ;  selected,  aiTaii?:(Ml, 
and  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  family 
worship,  and  private  devotion.  By  the 
Rev.  Henry  Clissol'.',  A.M.  The  work 
will  be  dedicated,  by  permission,  to  tlic 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

A  Picturesque  Tour  in  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, and  along  the  Coast  of  Africa,  from 
Tangiersto  Tetuan,  by  J.  Taylor,  Knight, 
and  one  of  the  authors  of  the  "  Voyage 
Pittoresque  dans  I'Ancienne  France," 
is  in  the  press.  It  is  to  be  comprised  in 
twenty-two  parts,  each  containing  five 
engravings,  with  letter-press  descriptions. 
A  collection  of  Fren-'h  Poetry  is  an- 
nounced (')V  Q-.ivh'  publication,  to  br  en- 


titled "  Tlie  Poets  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century." 

"  Greece  Vindicated,"  being  the  re- 
sults of  Observations  made  during  a  visit 
to  the  Morea  and  Hydra,  in  1825.  To 
which  is- added,  an  Examination  of  the 
Journals  of  Messrs  Pecchio,  Cinerson, 
and  Humphreys,  by  Count  Alerino  Pal- 
mer. 

Dr  Lyal  is  engaged   in  writing   Me- 
moirs of  the  Life,  and  a  History  of  the  ' 
Reign,  of  the  lat6  Emperor  Alexander  L 
of  Russia. 

The  Amateur's  Guide ;  or,  the  Storia 
Fittorica  della  Italia  of  the  Abbe  Lanzr. 
Translated  from  the  I'rench  Abridgment 
of  IM.  Francillon,  by  E.  Arrowsmith. 

IVir  Singer  is  about  to  republish  the 
History  of  King  Richard  the  Third,  from 
the  or:jinal  manuscript  of  Sir  George 
Buck. 

Dr  John  Mason  Goode  lias  a  next 
Work  in  the  press,  to  be  entitled,  ".  The 
Book  of  Nature  ;"  being  a  succession  of 
I^ectures  formerly  delivered  at  the  Surrey 
Institution.  Jt  will  extend  to  three  vols; 

Continental  Adventures,  in  three  vols. 
arc  nearly  ready.  They  are  from  the  pen 
of  a  Lady,  whose  preceding  publications 
have  justly  been  very  popular ;  and  whose 
travels  abroad  have  enabled  her  to  form 
accurate  opinions  on  the  subjects  which 
she  paints  so  vividly. 

Sir  John  Byerly  announces  an  exten- 
sive work  on  the  Life  and  Times  of  Na- 
poleon Buonaparte. 

IMorus ;  or  a  Layman's  View  of  the 

-chief  Objections  which  have  been  brought 

against  Religion,  as  it  existed  in  Europe 

during  the  Heroic  Age  of  Christianity,  i^ 

about  to  appear,  in  one  volume. 

Preparing  for  the  pres.^  to  be  pub- 
lished iu  one  volume  octavo,  embellished 
with  Portraits,  &c.  price  to  Subscribers, 
16s.  boards,  (a  F^ew  Copies  will  l)f» 
printed  on  Superfine  Paper,"  with  Proot 
Impressions  of  the  engravings,  price  L.  I, 
'10.S.  boards,)  Worthies  of  Clirist's  Hos- 
pital; (r,  Menfioirs  of  Eminent  Blue>. 
To  which  will  be  added,  an  Historical 
Account  of  the  Royal  and  Ancient  Foun- 
dation of  Christ's  Hospital.  Dedicated 
to  Sir  W.  Curtis,  Bart.  ^Ul.  M.P.  By 
the  Rev.  Arthur  Spencer,  A-  B. 

Mr  Henderson,  Author  of  a  Residence 
in  Iceland,  has  in  the  press  "  Biblical 
Researches,  and  Travels  iii  Russia,"  in- 
rhtding  a  Tour  through  the  Crimen,  and 
the  passage  of  the  Caucasus. 
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IVorks  Frtparingfor  FuUicati^n^ 


COd* 


A  new  edition  of  Mr  Watts's  Poetical 
Sketches,  is  on  the  eve  of  publication. 

A  Novel  to  be  entitled  **  Tlie  Dwarf  of 
Westerbourg,  being  a  Translation  from 
the  German,"  is  nearly  ready. 

Mr  Perceval  has  in  the  press  "  The 
Labours  of  Idleness,  or  Seven  Nights* 
Entertainments." 

Mr  Humphrys  of  Hencolns  is  about  to 
publish  Observations  on  the  actual  state 
of  the  English  Laws  of  real  Property, 
with  the  outlines  of  a  Code. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Gerard  Noel  has 
a  volume  of  Sermons  in  the  press. 

A  new  edition  of  the  Works  of  Dr 
Lardner,  in  ten  vols,  is  now  at  press. 

The  Book  of  Genesis  considered  and 
illustrated,  in  a  Series  of  Historical  Dis- 
courses, preached  in  the  Holy  Trinity 
Church,  Cheltenham.  By  the  Rev.  I'ran- 
cis  Close. 

A  new  volume  of  Sermons,  by  the  late 
Rev.  James  Fordyce,  is  announced  for 
publication  from  J;he  Original  MSS. 
-  A  Work  is  about  to  appear,  entitled 
The  Union  of  Architecture,  Sculpture, 
and  Painting,  as  exemplified  in  tl)e  resi. 
dence  of  John  Soane,  Esq.  in  one  vol. 
quarto. 

I\Ir  Milner  has  in  the  press,  Biographi- 
cal  Sketches  of  recently  living  British 
Characters. 

A  Mr  Bardfield  is  about  to  publish 
a  Poem,  in  Five  Cantos,  the  subject  of 
which  is  Waterloo. 

A  volume  of  Lectures  on  the  Science 
of  Astronomy,  designed  principally  for 
Schools,  will  soon  appear. 

Mrs  Radclitfd's  new  Romance  is  to  be 
entitled,  Gaston  de  Blondeville ;  or,  the 
Court  of  Henry  the  Third  keeping  Festi- 
val in  Ardennes.  The  Memoirs  of  Mrs 
Jladcliffe  will  also  be  included  in  the 
work. 

Wisdom  and  Happiness ;  containing 
Selections  from  the  Bible,  from  Bishops 
Patrick,  Taylor,  &c.  By  the  Rev.  H. 
Watkins,  A.M.  Prebendj^y  of  York,  &c. 

There  is  announced,  a  Short  Sketch  of 
the  Province  of  Upper  Canada,  for  the 
Information  of  the  LabouVing  Poor 
til  rough  out  England.  To  which  is  pre- 
fixed, Thoughts  on  Colonization,  address- 
♦»d  to  the  Labouring  Poor,  the  Clergy, 
the  select  Vestries,  and  Overseers  of  the 
Poor,  and  other  Persons  interested  in 


the'  Administration  of  Parish  Relief  in 
the  different  Parishes  in  England.  By 
Henry  John  Boulton,  Esq.  his  Majesty*s 
jSolici tor- General  of  the  province  of  Up- 
per Canada. 

The  first  part  of  the  work,  some  time 
since  announced  as  preparing  for  publi- 
cation, by  Mr  Dawson  Turner,  on  Bri- 
tish Autographs,  will  soon  appear.  This 
portion  will  consist  of  specimens  of  the 
hand-writing  of  the  Kings  and  Queens 
of  England,  and  of  the  different  branches 
of  the  Royal  Family,  from  the  Reign  of 
Richard  IL  until  the  present  time.  Col- 
lections of  a  similar  nature  have  usually 
been  confined  to  mere  signatures;  but 
Mr  Turner  has  been  enabled  to  bring 
together  a  great  number  of  autograph 
documents,  hitherto  unpublished,  which 
will  afford  much  valuable  information, 
both  to  the  historian  and  the  antiquary, . 

A  History  of  the  Revolution  in  Ire- 
land in  1688-9;  partly  from  materials 
hitherto  unpublished,  and  with  an  Intro- 
ductory Chapter,  <is  announced.  By  John 
0*Driscol,  Esq. 

The  new  edition  of  Mr  Landor*8  Ima- 
ginary Conversation  of  Literary  Men  and 
Statesmen,  with  considerable  Additions; 
is  nearly  ready  for  publication.  In  2 
vols.  8vo. 

Proposals  are  issued  for  publishing  by 
subscription,  Lancastrenses  lllustres;  or 
Historical  and  Biographical  Memoirs  of 
illustrious  Natives  of  the. Palatine  Coun- 
ty of  Lancaster,  with  Genealogical  «nd 
Heraldic  Observations.  By  William  Ro- 
bert Wharton,  F.A.S.  Member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  SurgeTflfl  of  London, 
and  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society  of  IManchester.  Illustrated  bj 
Namerous  Portraits  and  Annorial  En- 
gravings. The  material  s  for  th  e  prosecu- 
tion of  this  undertaking  have  been  dr&wn 
from  original  records,  public  and  private 
manuscripts,  general  and  county  histo- 
ries, the  different  standard  works  on  bio- 
graphy, heraldic  visitations,  register», 
monumental  inscriptions,  and  literal, 
X)ral,  and  traditional  information. 

The  Second  Volume  of  Mr  Southey*s 
History  of  the  War  in  Spain  will  cer- 
tainly be  ready  for  publication  in  May. 

Mr  Hallam*8  Constitutional  History 
of  England  will  not  be  ready  for  publi- 
cation before  the  close  of  the  year. 


EDINBURGH. 


Mr  Noble,  Teacher  of  Languages,  Ori- 
ental Master  in  the  Scottish  Military  and 
Naval  Academy,  and  Author  of  an  Ara» 
bic  Vocabulary,  and  Index  for  Bichard- 
fion*s  Arabic  Grammar,  is  preparing  for 
the  press,  "  a  Grammar  of  the  Persian 
Language,  with  copious  Extracts  from 
I  lie  works  of  the  best  Persian  Authors, 
md  a  ^'ocabulary  and  Index."    One  vol. 


A  Manual  of  Chemistry,  with  its  ap- 
plication to  the  Arts ;  intended  as^a  Text- 
Book  for  Students  attending  Mechanics* 
Institutions.  By  Andrew  Fyfe,  M.D., 
F.R.S.E.  Lecturer  on  Chemi9ti7  to  the 
Edinburgh  School  of  Arts. 

Transactions  of  the  Edinburgh  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Society.    Volume  IL 
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MONTHLY  LIST  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONa 


LONDON. 


ARCaiTECTURB. 

Observations  on  Sound ;  shewing  the 
Causes  of  its  Indistinctness  in  Churches, 
Chapels,  Halls  of  Justice,  &c.  with  a  sys- 
tem for  their  Construction,  &c.  By  H. 
Matthews. 

The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Warming 
and  Ventilating  Public  Buildings,  Dwel- 
ling-houses, and  Conservatories  ;  inclu- 
ding a  description  of  all  the  known,  va- 
rieties of  Stoves,  Gjrates,  and  Furnaces, 
with  an  examination  of  their  compara- 
tive advantages  for  Economising  j'uel, 
and  preventing  Smoke.  Illustrated  by 
numerous  Copperplates  and  Wood  En- 
gravings.    18s. 

BIBUOOBAPHY. 

Ftft  L  of  Longman's  Catalogue  of 
Old  Books,  for  182^  containing  Foreign 
Literature  recently  purohused  in  Spain, 
Italy,  France,  Germany,  and  Holland, 
combining  a  variety  of  Books  of  extreme 
rarity,  utility,  and  curiosity,  numerous  spe- 
cimens of  the  early  Printers,  among  which 
are  many  Lexicons,  Grammars,  Bibles,  and 
singular  Works,  with  Copper  and  Wood 
^Engravings,  not  hitherto  described  by 
Bibliographers  ;  a  few  early  Books  print- 
ed on  vellum,  some  rich  illuminated  Mis- 
sals, Historical  Works  in  various  lan- 
guages, collection  of  Books  of  Prints, 
Clasncs,  as  also  Editio  Principes,  Works 
from  the  Aldine  and  Elzevir  Presses. 

Howell  and  Stewart's  Catalogue  of  a 
very  extensive  collection  of  works  on 
the  Philology,  Religion,  and  History  of 
]Sastera  Nations ;  Oriental  MSS. ;  the 
Holy  Scriptures  in  Hebrew  and  in  the 
Oriental  Versions,  Critical  Introductions, 
Dictionaries,  Commentators,  &c.  Jewish 
History  and  Antiquities,  and  every  other 
class  connected  with  the  critical  study  of 
the  Old  Testament. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Alexander  I.  Emperor  of  Russia ;  or, 
a  Sketch  of  his  Life,  and  of  the  most  im- 
portant Events  of  his  Reign.     15s. 

Afiemoirs  de  la  Comtesse  de  Genlis. 
Tomes  VII.  and  VUL  being  the  con- 
elusion  of  this  interesting  Work.  The 
Translation  will  be  ready  in  a  few  days. 

148. 

Memoirs  of  the  Margravine  of  Ans- 
pach.  Written  by  herself.  Second  edition^ 
L.1,  6s. 

The  Life  of  the  Right  Rev.  Father  in 
God,  Thomas  Wilson,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop 
of  Sodor  and  X^n.    By  the  Rev.  Hugh 


Stowell,  Rector  of  Ballaugh,  Isle  of  Man. 
Second  edition.  10s.  6d. 

The  Life  of  John  Sharp,  D.  D.-Lord 
Archbishop  of  York.  To  which  are  added. 
Select,  Original,  and  Copies  of  Original 
Papers,  in  Three  Appendaes.  Collected 
from  bis  Diary,  Letters,  and  several  other 
authentic  Testimonies,  by  his  Son,  T&o- 
mas  Sharp,  D.D.  Archdeacon  of  Nor* 
thumberland.  Prebendary  of  York,  Dur- 
ham, and  Southwell;  Rector  of  Roth- 
bury.  Edited  by  Thomas  Newcome,  M. 
A.  Rector  of  Sbenley,  Herts.    L.1,  Is. 

Memoirs  of  a  French  Serjeant,  written 
by  himself,  comprising  Adventures  in 
Germany,  Spain,  Russia,  Siberia*  &c» 
from  IBOd  to  182a  9$.  6d.  . 

CLASSICS. 

A  New  Greek  and  English  Lesdcon ; 
principally  on  the  Plan  of  the  Greek  and 
German  Lexicon  of  Schneider;  alpha- 
betically arranged ;  distinguishihg  sneh 
as  are  Poetical,  of  Dialectic  variety,  or  pe- 
culiar to  certain  Writers  and  classes  of 
Writers ;  with  Examples,  literally  trans- 
lated, selected  from  the  Classical  Writera. 
By  J.  Donnegan,  M.  D.    16s.  6d. 

A  Short  and  Easy  Guide  to  Latin  Pro- 
sody, or  an  Introduction  to  the  Scanning 
and  Making  of  Latin  Verses,  with  copious 
Exercises,  in  the  Heroic,  Elegiac,  and 
Lyric  Metres,  designed  for  the  Use  of 
Schools.  By  G.  H.  Holiday,  Teacher  of 
the  Classics,  &c.  4s. 

EDUCATION. 

The  Consequences  of  a  Scientific  Edu- 
cation to  the  Working  Classes  of  this 
Country  pointed  ouf,-and  the  Theories  of 
Mr  Brougham  on  that  subject  Confuted, 
in  a  Letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Lansdown. 
By  a  Country  Gentleman. 

An  Essay  on  the  Manner  of  Teaching 
Languages ;  or,  an  Analytical,  Compara- 
tive, and  Demonstrative  Mode  of  Tuition 
proposed.  By  C.  Le  Vert,  Teacher  of 
Languages.     Is.  6d. 

A  Practical  Grammar  of  the  Spanish 
Language,  with  copious  Exercises;  the 
whole  rendered  so  easy  as  to  be  intelli» 
gible  without  the  aid  of  an  Instructor. 
By  8.  Whitehead,  author  of  <<  A  Practical 
Introduction  to  Latin  Grammar."  78.6d« 

FINE  ARTS. 

Disquisitions  upon  the  Punted,  Greek 
Vases,  and  their  probable  connexion 
with  the  Shows  of  the  Eleusmian  and 
other  Mysteries..  By  Jamea  Christie,  a 
member  d(  the  Society  of  Dilettanti 
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A  Portrait  of  tlie  Earl  of  Liverpooli 
dedicated,  by  permtssidni  to  his  Majesty. 
Painted  and  engraved  by  Mr  Turner, 
price  of  the  Proofs  L.  1,  lis.  6d. ;  Por- 
traits, 15s. 

A  Series  of  Twelve  Origina]  Etchings, 
by  the  Roman  Artist  Pinelli,  depicting 
the  principal  events  of  the  life  of  the  fa- 
mous Bandit  Chief  JVIassaroni,  with  de< 
scriptive  letter-press,  price  15s. 

Mrs  W.  Stuart,  painted  by  Mrs  Ro- 
binson, engraved  in  mezzotinto,  by  S.  \V. 
Reynolds.  Proofs,  21s. ;  prints,  10s.  6d. 
.^Lord  George  Lennox,  painted  by  Mr 
Holmes,  engraved  by  Henry  Shenton. 
Proofs,  10s.  6d. ;  prints,  Ts.  6d. — ^John 
M^Adam,  Esq.  engraved  in  mezzotinto, 
by  Charles  Turner.  Proofs,  21s. ;  prints, 
10s.  6d. 

HISTORY. 

The  History  of  England,  frpm  the 
earliest  times  to  the  death  of  Georgfe  II. 
By  Dr  Goldsmith*  Continued  to  the 
Death  of  George  II  f.  by  the  Rev.  R. 
Lynam,  A.M.,  late  Classical  Master  of 
Christ's  Hospital— Vol.  III.  by  Mr 
liynam,  may  be  had  separate,  price  12s. 
3vols.  L.1,  lls.6d. 

A  History  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  from  their  first  settlement  as 
Colonies,  to  the  close  of  the  War  with 
Great  Britain  in  1815.     8vo,  12s. 

A  Second  Volume  of  Godwin's  His- 
tory of  the  Commonwealth.     8vo. 

Sir  Jonah  Barrington*s  Historic  Anec- 
dotes of  Ireland  during  his  own  time,  with 
Secret  Memoirs  of  the  Union.  Parts  VII. 
and  VIII.  Price  1  Is.  6d.  each,  embellish- 
ed with  Portraits  of  Arthur  O'Connor 
and  Lord  Castlereagh. 

LAW. 

A  Few  Practical  Observations  on  ma^ 
king  Wills.  By  William  Weatherby,  of 
Newmarket,  Attorney  at  Law.     4s.  6d. 

Reports  of  the  Parliamentary  Proceed- 
ings of  last  Session,  systematically  ar- 
ranged ;  with  Critical  Essays  on  the  fol- 
lowing subjects :— Ireland — Scotch  Law 
Colonial  Trade  Bill,  &c.  The  second 
volume,  containing  Abstracts  of  all  im- 
portant Parliamentary  ^Papers  presented 
during  the  Session,  and  which  may  be 
had  separately. 

A  Collection  of  the  most  interesting 
Trials  prior  to  the  Revolution  of  1688. 
Reviewed  and  illustrated  by  Samuel 
March  Phillips,  Esq.  of  the  Inner  Tem- 
ple.   24rols.  L.l,  4s. 

A  Series  of  the  Lords  Chancellors, 
Keepers  of  the  Great  Seal,  Masters  of 
the  Rolls,  Vice-Chancellors,  Chief-Justi- 
ces and  Judges  of  the  Courts  of  Ki|ig*s 
JSench,  Conunon  Pleas,  and  ExclMquer, 


$n 

with  the  Attorneys  and  Solicitors- Gene- 
ral of  England,  with  their  Promotions, 
Deaths,  or  Resignations.  By  J.  W. 
Woolrych,  Esq.  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barris- 
ter at  Law. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Elective  Fmnchisc 
of  the  Freeholders  of,  and  the  Rights  of 
Election  for,  the  Corporate  Counties  in 
England  and  Wales.  Also  a  Report  of 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Warwickshire 
Election  Committee.  ByUvedate  Cor- 
bett,  E>q.  Barrister  at  Law.' 

Mr  Chitty's  Edition  of  Blackstone'a 
Commentaries ;  with  very  full  Practkal 
Notes,  bringing  down  the  Law  to  tlie 
present  Time,  and  with  other  Improve- 
ments, &c.     4  vols.  L.3,  1.3s.  6d« 

MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY. 

The  Formulary  of  the  Preparation  and 
Mode  of  Employing  several  New  Reme- 
dies. Translated  from  Mtgendie's  Fourtli 
Edition,  by  C.  T.  Haden,  Esq.  and  R. 
Dunglisson,  M.D..    5s.  6d. 

An  Essay  on  the  Application  of  the 
Lunar  Caustic,  in  the  cure  of  certaju 
Wdands  and  Ulcers.  By  John  Higgin- 
bottom,  Nottingham,  Member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeon^  of  London. 
In  1  vol.  avo,  6s.  6d.  bds.. 

>  MISCELLANIES^ 

Two  Letters  on  Scottish  Affairs,  from 
Edward  Bradwardine  Waverley,  Esq;  to 
Malachi  Malagrowther,  Esq.     8vo,  3s. 

Sheridaniana :  Anecdotes  of  the  Life 
of  Richai'd  Brinsley  Sheridan ;  his  Table- 
talk  and  Bon- Mots.     8vo,  9s.  6d. 

Diary  of  an  Ennuyee.     8vo,  10s.  6d. 

Silk  Trade. — Rise  and  Progress  of  the  • 
Silk  Trade  in  England,  from  the  earliest 
period  (1251)  to  1826;  Imports  and  Ex- 
ports, illustrated  by  copious  Tables  found- 
ed on  Official  Documents.    5s. 

The  Theory  of  the  Infantry  Movements, 
in  which  the  Evolutions  of  the  Principal 
Armies  are  described.  By  the  author  of 
the  British  Drill,  (Captain  Baron  A.  Su- 
asso.)    3  vols.    L.2,  2s. 

Letters  on  the  necessity  of  a  Prompt 
Extinction  of  British  Colonial  Slavery. 
Chiefly  addressed  to  the  more  Influential 
Classes.     5s. 

Junius  proved  to  be  Burke ;  with  an 
Outline  of  his  Biography.  8vo»  38.  sew- 
ed. 

Miscellaneous  Collections ;  alphabeti- 
cally arranged,  after  tlie  manner  of,  and 
forming  a  Fourth  Volume  to, "  the  Loun- 
ger's Common. Place  Book,"  containing 
One  Hundred  Articles.  By  the  Compiler 
of  the"Lounger*s  Common-Place  Book.** 
Price  9s.  6d. 

A  Digest  of  the  Evidence  taken  before 
Select  Committees  of  the  two  Homes  of 
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The  History  of  the  Reformation  of  the 
Church  of  England,  during  the  Reign  of 
King  Henry  the  Eighth.  By  Henry 
Soames,  M.  A.,  Rector  of  Shelley,  Essex. 
2  vols.  L.1,  10s. 

History  of  Methodism  in  the  Town 
and  Neighbourhood  of  Great  Yarmouth ; 
Including  Biographical  Sketches  of  some 
of  the  leading  Characters  who  have  been 
among  the  Methodists  at  that  place.  By 
A.  Watmough.     ]8mo,  2s.  6d. 

The  Labyrinth,  or  Popish  Circle ;  be- 
ing a  Confutation  of  the  assumed  Infal- 
libility of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Trans- 
lated from  the  I^atin  of  Simon  Episco- 
pius,  by  Richard  Watson,  Author  of 
**  Theological  Institutes,"  &c.    8vro,  66, 

A  Preservative  against  the  Errors  of 
Socinianism,  in  Answer,  to  the  Rev.  J. 
Grui]dy*8  Lectures  on  the  principal  Doc- 
tiines  of  Christianity.  By  the  late  Rev. 
Edward  Hare.     New  edition,  9s. 

The  Ecclesiasti'ml  History  of  the  Se- 
cond and  Third  Centuries,  illustrated 
from  the  writings  of  Tertullian.  By 
John,  Bishop  of  Bristol.     8vo,  12s.  6d. 

Suspirium  Sanctorum,  or  Holy  Breath- 
ings, a  Series  of  Prayers  for  evejy  Day  in 
tiie  Month.     By  a  Lady.     8s. 

Antistitis  Religionis.  Observations  up- 
on Statements  made  before  Parliament 
in  the  late  Sessions,  afTt'Cting  the  right  of 
the  Clergy  to  resist,  and  the  duty  of  the 
King,  under  the  Coronation  oath,  to  re- 
fuse the  admission  of  Papists  to  offices 
of  high  political  trust  and  power.  By 
the  Rev.  George  Griffin  Stonestreet, 
LL.B. 

Christian  Devotedncss ;  or,  the  Con- 
sideration of  our  Saviour's  Precept,  *'  Lay 
not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  upon 
earth.*'     Is. 

Practical  Lectures  upon  the  Story  of 
Joseph  and  his  Brethren.  By  the  Rev. 
William  Bullock,  Missionary  of  Trinity, 
Newfoundland.     5s. 

The  Fifth  Volume  of  tlie  Village 
Preacher,  a  Collection  of  Short  Plain 
Sermons,  partly  original,  partly  selected, 
and  adapted  to  Village  Instruction.  By 
a  Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England. 
5s« 

Vindiciae  Ecclesise  Anglicanse.  Letters 
to  Charles  Butler,  Esq.  comprising 
Essays  .on  the  Romish  Religion,  and 
vindicating  the  Book  of  the  Church.  By 
Robert  Southey,  LL.I).  8vo,  15s. 
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A  Treatise  on  the  Evideiice  of  tlie. 
Scripture  Miracles.  By  John  Penrose^- 
M.  A.  formerly  of  Corpus  Christ!  College, 


Oxford.     10s.  6d. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAYSLS. 

A  Winter's  Journey  through  Lapland 
and  Sweden,  ^'ith  various  observationa 
relating  to  Finmark  and  its  inhabitants, 
made  during  a  residence  at  Hammerfest^ 
near  the  North  Cape.  By  Arthur  de 
Capell  Brooke,  M.A.  F.R.S.  &c.  4^0^ 
with  30  Engravings. 

Letters  from  the  East.  Written  daring 
a  recent  Tour  through  Turkey,  Egypt^' 
Arabia,  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Greece 
By  John  Came,  Esq.  of  Queen's  College^' 
Cambridge.     I  large  vol.  8vo,  18s. 

Appendix  to  Captain  P^urry*s  Journal 
of  a  Second  Voyage  for  the  Discovery  of 
a  North- West  Passage  from  the  Atlan- 
tic to  the  Pacific.  Performed  In  his  Ma-* 
jesty's  Ships  Fury  and  Hecia,  in  the 
Years  1821,  1822,  and  182a  4to,  with 
Plates. 

Travels  in  Sicily,  Greece,  and  AlbanUu 
By  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Hughes,  Fellow  of 
Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge.  Illus- 
trated with  Engravings,  L.5,  5s. 

The  Annual  Cabinet  of  Modem  Fo- 
reign Voyages  and  Tnqfels ;  selected 
from  the  most  recent  and  interesting 
Journals  of  eminent  Continental  Travel- 
lers. In  ISmo^  done  up  in  a  handsome 
fancy  cover  and  case,  with  a  portrait  and 
four  engravings,  price  14s. 

Six  Months  in  the  West  Indies  in 
1825.     9s.  6d. 

Visit  to  the  Falls  of  Niagara  in  1800: 
By  John  Maude,  Esq.,  Royal  8vo,.L.I, 
lis.  6d. 

Sketches  in  Wales,  cr  a  Diary  of  Three 
Walking  Excursions  in  that  Principalitjt     '^ 
in  the  Years  1823-24  25.     By  the  Rer. 
G.  J.  Freeman,  LL.B.     8vo,  L.1,  Is. 

Humboldt's  Personal  Travels  in  Co- 
lombia. Translated  by  Helen  Maria  Wil- 
Jiams.  Vol.  VL  (2  Parts),  8vo,  L.1,  5s. 

Williams's  Tour  in  Jamaica.  8vo,  15s. 

The  Narrative  of  a  Tour  through  Ha- 
waii, or  Owyhee ;  with  an  account  of  the 
Geology,  Natural  Scenery,  Productions, 
Volcanoes,  &c.  &c.  History,  Supersti- 
tions, Traditions,  Mai.'ncrs,  and  Customs, 
of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Sandwichlslands, 
a  Grammatical  View  of  then:  language, 
&C.  By  W.  Ellis,  Missionary  from  -the 
Society  and  Sandwich  Islands.  1  vol.  8vo. 
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Octavo  Plates,  price  Ts.  6d.  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Journal  of  Science,  exhibiting  a 
View  of  (lie   Progress  of  Discovery  in 


Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Minera- 
logy, &C.  &c.  Conducted  by  David 
Brewster,  LL  D.  F.  K.  &  Lond.  Sec. 
R.  a  Fxlin.  &c. 
A  Missiv^ii.to  the  East  Coast  of  Su- 
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Blaney,  Esq.  Author  of  a  Treatise  on 
Life  Annuities. 

The  Coronation  Oath  considered,  with 
reference  to  the  principles  of  the  Revo- 
lution of  1688.  By  Charles  Thomas 
Lane,  Esq.  of  the  Inner  Temple.*— "  This 
Coronation  Oath  is  the  touchstone  and 
symbol  of  your  Government.**     2s. 

A  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  on 
the  Catholic  Question.  By  R.  Wilmot 
Horton,  Esq.  M.  P.  for  Newcastle- under- 
Linc. 

The  Letters  of  Daniel  Hardcastle  to 
the  Editor  of  the  Times^  on  the  affairs 
and  conduct  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  o/i  the  Currency  of  the  United  King- 
dom ;  with  Notes,  and  an  Appendix.  8s. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  the 
Laws  and  Political  Institutions  of  Mo- 
dern Europe,  and  in  particular  of  those 
of  England.  By  George  Spence,  Esq. 
of  Lincoln's  Inn. 

A  Nostrum  for  Theatrical  Insipidity, 
or  the  Legitimate  Drama  versus  Horror 
and  Hobgoblinism.  A  Satiric  Poem.  By 
Thomas  Herbert.     Is.  6d. 

An  Encyclopiedia  or  Dictionary  of 
JMusic,  in  which  every  technical  word  is 
explained.  The  whole  compiled  from 
the  most  celebrated  Foreign  and  English 
Authorities,  interspersed  with  Observa- 
tions critical  and  explanatory.  By  J.  r. 
Dauneley,  Professor  of  Music. 

The  Beauties  of  Handel.  Dedicated, 
by  permission,  to  his  Majesty.  Consist- 
ing of  upwards  of  150  of  his  most  ad- 
mired Songs,  &c.  as  sung  at  the  Orato- 
rios, Festivals,  &c.  selected  and  arranged, 
with  a  separate  accompaniment  for  the 
Piano  JForte.  By  Joseph  Corfe,  of  his 
Majesty's  Chapels  Royal,  &c.  3  vols. 
Price,  elegantly  printed  on  imperial,  L.  1, 
55.  each  volume,  unbound. — This  Work 
was  arranged  by  Mr  Corfe,  by  the  parti- 
cular command  of  his  Majesty. 

NOVELS,  TALES,  &C. 

The  Last  of  the  Mohicans,  a  Tale.  By 
the  Author  of  the  Spy.  .3  vols.  ISmo, 
LI,  Is. 

The  Heroine  of  the  Peninsula;  or, 
Clara  Matilda  of  Seville.  By  the  Author 
of  the  Hermit  in  London.  2  vols.  12mo, 
12s.  *   . 

Obstinacy,  a  Tale.  By  Mrs  Hall, 
12mo,  Gs. 

]Mr  Blount's  MSS.  or  Papers  from  the 
Book  of  a  Man  of  the  World.  By  the 
Author  of  Gilbert  Earle.  2  vols.  8vo, 
Ms. 

De  Foix  ;  or,  Sketches  of  the  Manners 
and  Customs  of  the  Fourteenth  Century. 
By  H.  E.  Bray.  3  vols,  post  Svo,  L.  1,  7s. 

New  Arabian  Niqflits*  Entertainments  ; 
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selected  "from  the  Original  Oriental  MS. 
By  Jo^ph  Von  Hammer,  and  now  ftrst 
translated  into  English,  by  the  Rev« 
George  Lamb*     3  vols,  fscap.  8vo,  18j!. 

Richelieu ;  or,  the  Broken  Heart. 
The  principal  incident  in  this  Tale  is 
founded  upon  an  interesting  Fact,  relat* 
ed  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  celebrated  Duke 
de  Richelieu. 

Eustace  Fitz- Richard;  a  Tale  of  the 
Barons*  Wars.  By  the  Author  of  «  The 
Bandit  Chief,  or  Lords  of  Urvino.  3  vols. 
L.  1,  4<9, 

The  Young  Artist.  By  the  Author  oi 
"  The  Scottish  Orphans,"  "  Arthur  Mon^ 
teith,"  &c.     3s.  6d. 

The  Dutch  Salmagundi  of  M.  Paul 
van  Hemert.  Translated  by  Lewis  Jack- 
son. 

Adventures  of  a  Young  Rifleman^  in 
the  French  and  English  Arihies,  during 
the  War  in  <Spain  and  Portugal,  from 
1806  to  1816.  Written  by  himself. 
9s.  6d. 

Brambletye  House,  or  Cavaliers  and 
Roundheads;  a  Novel.  By  one  of  th^ 
Authors  of  the  "  Rejected  Addresses." 
3  vols.  L.  1,  10s. 

The  Last  Man.  By  the  Author  of 
Frankenstein.     3  vols.  L.  1,  10s.- 

Tiie  Rebel;  a  Tale.     2  vols.   14jS. 

POETRY. 

Epistles  to  a  Friend  in  Town  ;  Gol- 
condo's  Fete ;  and  other  Poems.  By 
Chandos  Leigh,  Esq. 

Ulric  of  Aymer,  and  other  Poems. 

The  Prospect,  and  other  Poems.  By 
E.  Mason.     2s. 

New  Edition  of  Dodsley's  Old  Plays. 
The  First  and  Tenth  Volumes  of  this  re- 
print are  just  published.  Small  paper, 
9s.  r  large  paper,  1.4s,  each  volume. 

THEOLOGY. 

The  Papal  Power;  or  an  Historical 
Essay  on  the  Temporal  Power  of  the 
Pope ;  the  abuse  Of  their  Scriptural  Au- 
thority, and  the  Wars  they  have  declared 
against  Sovereigns.  Containing  very  ex- 
traordinary Documents  of  the  Roman 
Court,  never  before  published.  Transla- 
ted from  the  French.    2  vols.  L.  I. 

The  Works  of  Dr  John  Owen,  now- 
first  collected,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Russel, 
M.  A.;  with  Life,  by  Orme,  complete 
Index,  &c.     21  vols.  8vo,  L.13,  12s. 

Letters  on  the  Church.  By  an  Epis- 
copal L'ln.     7s. 

Horse  Sabbaticie ;  an  Essay,  to  prove 
that  the  Sabbath  ought  not  to  l)e  kept 
as  a  Day  of  Humiliation,  like  Ash  Wed- 
nesday or  Good  Friday,  but  as  a  Holy 
Day,  like  Christmas  Day  or  Easter  Sun 
day.     By  Godfrey  Higgins,  Esq. 
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The  History  of  the  Reformation  of  the 
Church  of  England,  during  the  Reign  of 
King  Henry  the  Eighth.  By  Henry 
Soames,  M.  A.,  Rector  of  Shelley,  Essex. 
2  rols.  L.1,  lOs. 

History  of  Methodism  in  the  Town 
and  Neighbourhood  of  Great  Yarmouth ; 
including  Biographical  Sketches  of  some 
of  the  leading  Characters  who  have  been 
among  the  Methodists  at  that  place.  By 
A.  Watmough.     ]8mo,  2a.  6d. 

The  Labyrinth,  or  Popish  Circle ;  be- 
ing a  Confutation  of  the  assumed  Infal- 
libility of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Latin  of  Simon  Episco- 
pius,  by  Richard  Watson,  Author  of 
**  Theological  Institutes,"  &c.    8vo,  6d. 

A  Preservative  against  the  Errors  of 
Socinianism,  in  Answer,  to  the  Rev.  J. 
Grundy*8  Lectures  on  the  principal  Doc- 
tiines  of  Ciiristianity.  By  the  late  Rev. 
Edward  Hare.     New  edition,  9s. 

The  Ecclesiasti'^a}  History  of  the  Se- 
cond and  Third  Centuries,  illustrated 
from  the  writings  of  Tertullian.  By 
John,  Bishpp  of  Bristol.     8vo,  12s.  6d. 

Suspirium  Sanctorum,  or  Holy  Breath- 
ings,  a  Series  of  Prayers  for  evejy  Day  in 
the  Month.     By  a  Lady.     8s. 

Antistitis  Religioiiis.  Observations  up- 
on Statements  made  before  Parliament 
in  the  late  Sessions,  affectifjg  the  right  of 
the  Clergy  to  resist,  and  the  duty  of  the 
King,  under  the  Coronation  oath,  to  re- 
fuse the  admission  of  Papists  to  oflices 
of  high  political  trust  and  power.  By 
the  Rev.  George  Grifiin  Stonestreet, 
LL.B. 

Christian  Devotedness ;  or,  the  Con- 
sideration of  our  Saviour*s  l?recept,  *'  Lay 
not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  upon 
earth."     Is. 

Practical  Lectures  upon  the  Story  of 
Joseph  and  liis  Brethren.  By  the  Rev. 
William  Bullock,  Missionary  of  Trinity, 
Newfoundland,     ds. 

The  Fifth  Volume  of  the  Village 
Preacher,  a  Collection  of  Short  Plain 
Sermons,  partly  original,  partly  selected, 
and  adapted  to  Village  Instruction.  By 
a  Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England. 
5s. 

Vindicise  Ecclesise  Anglicanse.  Letters 
to  Charles  Butler,  Esq.  comprising 
Essays  .on  the  Romish  Religion,  and 
vindicating  the  Book  of  the  Church.  By 
Robert  Southey,  LL.D.  8vo,  15s. 
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A  Treatise  on  t1i6  Evidence  of  the 
Scripture  Miracles.  By  Jcrfin  Penrote^- 
M.  A.  formerly  of  Corpus  Christ!  College. 
Oxford.     lOs.  6d. 

VOYAGKS  AND  TEATEL8. 

A  Winter's  Journey  through  Lapland 
and  Sweden,  with  various  observations 
relating  to  Finmark  and  its  inhabitants, 
made  during  a  residence  at  Hammerfes^ 
near  the  North  Cape.  By  Arthur  de 
Capell  Brooke,  M.A.  F.R.&  &c.  4«:o^ 
with  30  Engravings.  ■     ;' 

Letters  from  the  East.  Written  daring 
a  recent  Tour  through  Turkey,  Egypt*' 
Arabia,  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Greece* 
By  John  Came,  Esq.  of  Queen's  College^ 
Cambridge.     I  large  vol.  8vo,  18s. 

Appendix  to  Captain  Pkirry*s  Journal 
of  a  Second  Vo3rage  for  the  Discovery  of 
a  North- West  Passage  from  the  Atlan- 
tic to  the  Pacific.  Performed  In  his  Ma-* 
jesty*s  Ships  Fury  and  Hecia,  in  the 
Years  1821,  1822,  and  1823.  4to,  ^th 
Plates. 

Travels  in  Sigily,  Greece,  and  Albania. 
By  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Hughes,  Fellovr  of 
Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge.  Illus- 
trated with  Engravings,  L.5,  5s. 

'Vhe  Annual  Cabinet  of  Modem  Fo- 
reign Voyages  and  Tra^fels ;  selected 
from  the  most  recent  and  interesting 
Journals  of  eminent  Continental  Travel- 
lers. In  18mo^  done  up  in  a  handsome 
fancy  cover  and  case,  with  a  portrait  and 
four  engravings,  price  14s. 

Six  Months  in  the  West  Indies  in 
1825.     9s.  6d. 

Visit  to  the  Falls  of  Niagara  m  ISOOJ 
By  John  Maude,  Esq.,  Royal  dvOi  I*l» 
lis.  6d. 

Sketches  in  Wales,  cr  a  Diary  of  Three 
Walking  Excursions  in  that  Principalityv    V 
in  the  Years  1823-24  25.     By  the  Rev. 
G.  J.  Freeman,  LL.B.     8vo,  L.ly  Is. 

Humboldt's  Personal  Travels  in  Co- 
lombia. Translated  by  Helen  Maria  Wil- 
liams. Vol.  VL  (2  Parts),  8vo,  L.1,  58. 

Williams's  Tour  in  Jamaica.  8vo,  15s.' 

The  Narrative  of  a  Tour  through  Ha- 
waii, or  0>vyhee ;  with  an  account  of  the 
Geology,  Natural  Scenery,  Productions, 
Volcanoes,  &c.  &c.  History,  Supersti- 
tions, Traditions,  Mairners,  and  Customs, 
of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Sandwichlsland% 
a  Grammatical  View  of  then:  language, 
&C.  By  W.  Ellis,  Missionary  from  -the 
Society  and  Sandwich  Islands.  I  vol.  Svo. 
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Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Minera- 
logy, &C.  &c.  Conducted  by  David 
Brewster,  LL  D.  V.  B.  &  Lond.  Sec. 
R.  a  Edin.  &c.  . 
A  Mission,  to  the  East  Coast  of  Sa- 
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matra  In  1823^  under  the  Direction  of  the 
Oovemment  of  the  Prince  of  Wales* 
Island.  By  John  Anderson,  Esq.  late 
Agent  to  the  Government,  &c.  8vo, 
Plates  and  Maps.   16s. 

Leisure  Hours.  By  the  author  of 
«  Ellen  Fitzarthur,"  and  «  Tlie  Widow's 
Tale."     Foolscap  8vo,   68.  6d. 

Part  IX.  of  Lizars*  Anatomical  Plates. 
Containing  ten  highly  finished  Plates, 
demy  folio,  embracing  the  Muscles  of 
the  Neck  and  Face^  the  Ear,  the  Eye, 
the  Nose,  and  the  Mouth,  with  letter- 
press Description,  and  explanatory  Index. 
Also,  the  Physiological  and  Pathological 
Observations  on  the  Heart,  Arteries,  and 
Veins.  Coloured,  L.  1,  Is. ;  Plain,  10s. 
6d. 

Three  Letters  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Edinburgh  Weekly  Journal,  from  Malar 
chi  Malagrowther,  Esq.  on  the  proposed, 
change  of  the  Currency,  and  other  late  *'■■ 
Alterations,  as  they  affect,  or  are  intend- 
ed to  affect,  the  kingdom  of  Scotland. 
5s. 

Woodstock,  or,  the  Cavalier ;  a  Tale  of 
the  Year  Sixteen  Hundred  and  Fifty-one. 
By  the  Author  of"  Waverley,"  "  Tales  of 
the  Crusaders,*'  &c.  3  vols,  post  8vo, 
L.L  lis.  6d.  bds. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Forms  of 
Process ;  containing  the  New  Regulations 
before  the  Court  of  Session,  Inner-House, 
Outer-House,  and  Bill-Chamber ;«  the 
Court  of  Teinds,  and  the  Jury  Court. 
With  a  Historical  Introduction,  a  Detail- 
ed Account  of  the  Public  Registers  and 
Public  Offices,  and  a  copious  Appendix 
of  Original  Documents,  Statutes,  Acts  of 
Sederunt,  &c  By  Thomas  Beveridge 
Lower  Assistant-Clerk  in  the  First  Divi- 
sion of  the  Court  of  Session.  2  vols.  8vo, 
L.l,is. 

The .  Popular  Rhymes  of  Scotland, 
with  Illustrations,  chiefly  collected  firom 
oral  sources.  By  Robert  Chambers, 
Author  of  **  Traditions  of  Edinburgh" 
12mo,  6s. 

Letter  to  Lord  John  Russell,  npon  |iis 
notice  of  a  Motion  for  a  Reform  in  Par- 
liament.   3s.  6d« 

A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Libel  and 
Slander,  as  applied  in  Scotland  in  Cri- 
minal Prosecutions,  and  in  Actions  of 
Damages ;  with  an  Appendix,  containing 
Reports  of  several  Cases  respecting  De- 
famation, which  have  not  hitherto  been 
published.  By  John  Borthwick,  Esq. 
Advocate.    Svo,  148. 

A  Compendium  of  Mechanics,  or  Text- 
Book  for  Engineers,  Mill-Wrights,  Ma- 
dune-Makers,  Founders,  Smiths,  &e. ; 
containing  Practical  Rules  and  Tables 
connected  with  the  Stcam-Engine,  Water 

Vol,  XIX. 


Wheel,  Fprce-Pnmp,  and  Mechanics  in 
general ;  also,  Examples  for  each  Rn^e^ 
calculated  in  Common  Qecimal  Arithme- 
tic, with  Plates.  By  Robert  Bmntoa. 
Third  'Edition,  improved  and  enlarged. 

The  Grave,  and  other  Poems,  by  Ro- 
bert Blair.  To  which  are  prefixed,  some 
Account  of  his  Life,  uid  observations  on 
his  Writings.  By  Robert  Anderson, 
M.D.  In  one  volume  small  8vo;  with 
four  beautiful  Engravings.     Ts. 

A  Treatise  on  Clock  and  Watohmakhig; 
Theoretical  and  Practical.  By  Thomas 
Reid,  Edinburgh.  Royal  Svo,  with 
twenty  Copperplates,  L.1,  lis.  6d. 
.  The  Edinburgh  School  AtUs,  lis. 
plain  ;  18s.  coloured.  With  a  Memoir 
of  Geography,  consulting  Index,  &c 

The  Christian  Pastor's  Manual,  a  Se* 
lection  of  Tracts,  on  the  Duties,  DifiScul- 
ties,  and  Encouragements  of  the  Christian 
Miuistry.  Edited  by  John  Brown,  Minis- 
ter of  the  Gospel,  Edinburgh.  12mo.   7s. 

The  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal, 
No.  XXVIIL     7s.  6d. 

The  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal:     No.  LXXXVIL     6s. 

John  o*  Arnha*,  a  Comic  Poem,  in  the 
Scottish  Dialect.  By  the  late  George 
Beatie  of  Montrose.  Second  Edition. 
To  which  is  added,  the  Murderit  Min- 
strel, and  other  Poems ;  now  first  pub- 
lished. Illustrated  with  seven  character- 
istic coloured  Engravings.    48.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Scotland 
respecting  Succession,  as  depending  on 
Deeds  of  Settlement.  In  two  parts: 
I.  Heritable  Succession;  2.  Moveable 
Succession.  With  an  Appendix,  &c  By 
James  Watson,  Esq.  Advocate.  Svo, 
12s. 

A  Comelii  Celci  de  Medicina  Libri 
VIII.  Ex  recens.  Leonard!  Tsrgie.  Con- 
cinnavit  Edwardus  Milligan,  M.  D.  &c« 
One  voL  8vo^  16s. 

Literary  Gems.  In  one  voL  post  Svo^ 
vrith  vignette  title-pages,  10s.  6d. 

Second  Statement  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Edinburgh  Bible  Society,  relative 
to  the  circulation  of  the  Apocrypha.  By 
the  Committee  of  the  British  and  Fo- 
reign Bible  Society.     Svo,  2s. 

A  Respectful  Remonstrance,  address- 
ed to  the  Rev.  James  Walker,  A.M. 
Senior  Minister  of  St  Peter's  Chapel,  on 
the  subject  of  a  Sermon  preached  before 
the  Bishop  and  Clergy  of  the  United 
Diocese  of  Edinburgh,  Fife,  and  Ghis- 
gow.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Craig,  A.M. 
Is.  6d. 

A  Serious  Expostulation  with  the  Rev. 
Edward  Craig,  M.  A.,  in  answer  to  his  Re- 
monstrance. By  the  Rev.  James  Walker, 
M.A.    Svo,  Is.  6d, 

♦  I 


A  Dictionary  of  the  Law  of  Scotland. 
By  Robert  Bell,  Esq.  Advocate,  third 
edition,  revised  and  greatly  enlarged,  by 
William  Bell,  Esq.  Advocate.  In  two 
lai-ge  volumes,  8vo,  L.l,  16s. 

Some  Important  Questions  in  Scots 
Entail  Law  briefly  considered.  By  the 
late  John  Vans  Agnew,  Esq.  of  Sheu- 
chan.  8vo. 

A  Critical  and  Analytical  Review  of 


Monthly  List  (/  New  Publicatiot\M.  CMay, 

Rei^sed  and  improved  by  William  Ben- 
nett, M.D.     18mo,  7s.  6d.  boards. 

Memoirs  of  the  Wemerian  Natural 
History  Society.  Volume  V.  Fart  II.  for 
tlie  years  1824-25^  with  ten  Engravingt. 
8vo,  IQs.  6d. 

Tlie  Edinburgh  Review.  Number 
LXXXVL    69. 

Elements  of  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  and 
Geometry,  for  the  use  of  the  Students  in 


he    Proceedings  of  the  late  Meeting  of    the  Edinburgh  School  of  Arts.  ByGeoige 


he  Patronage  Society.  By  a  Layman, 
vo.  Is. 

The  Curious  Book.     Post  8vo,  7s. 

The  Border  Tour  throughout  the 
most  important  and  interesting  Places 
in  the  Counties  of  Northumberland,  Ber- 
wick, Roxburgh,  and  Selkirk.  By  a 
Tourist.  In  one  volume,  12mo,  with  a 
View  of  Melrose  Abbey,  5s. 

The  Husbandman's  Culling,  showing 


the  Excellencies,  Temptations,  Graces, '  small  8vo,  12s. 


Lees,  A.M.  Teacher  of  Mathematics  in 
the  Scottish  Military  and  Naval  Acadeny, 
1  voL    8vo,  5s« 

An  Essay  on  the  Circumstances  wliicfa 
determine  the  Rate  of  Wages,  and  the 
-Condition  of  the  Labouruig  Classes.  By 
J.  R.  M'Culloch,  Esq.    18mo,  Is. 

Traditions  of  Edinburgh ;  or  Sketches 
and  Anecdotes  of  the  City  in  former 
times.     By  Robert  Chambers.    2  vols. 


and  Duties  of  the  Christian  Husband- 
man.  By  Richard  Steele,  A.  M.  Fifth 
edition.  With  an  Account  of  the  Author. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Brown,  Whitburn. 
12mo,  3s.  6d. 

The  Cook  and  Housewifes*  Manual. 
By  Mrs  Margaret  Dods,  of  the  Cleikum 
Inn,  St  Ronan*s.     12mo,  7s. 

Lectures  on  portions  of  the  Psalms. 
By  the  Rev.  Andrew  Thomson,  D.D., 
Minister  of  St  George's,  Edinburgh.  Post 
8vo,  7s.  6d. 

Sermons  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr  Fleming, 
Minister  of  Lady  Tester's,  Edinburgh, 
with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author.  8vo,  12s. 
Tales  from  the  German,  translated  by 
Richard  Holcrofr,  B.  A.  1  voL  12mo. 
7s. 

Statements  of  Dissentient  Members  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Edinbui^  Bible 
Society.     Is. 

Report  of  proceeding  towards  forming 
an  Auxiliary  to  the  Irish  Society,  for  in- 
structing the  Irish  in  their  own  language. 
A  Letter  to  the  Directors  and  Mem- 
bers  of  the  Institution  for  the  Fine  Arts 
in  Scotland.     Is.  6d. 

Weeds  and  Flowers,  or  Stray  Leaves, 
from  a  Journal  in  Verse.  Foolscap  8vo, 
4<s. 

Lion  Hunting ;  or,  a  Summer's  Ram- 
ble through  parts  of  Fidnders,  Germany, 
and  Switzerland,  in  1825,  with  some  Re« 
marks  on  Men,  Manners,  and  Things,  at 
Home  and  Abroad.  ISmo,  6s.  boards. 
Academical  Examinations  on  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Chemistry ;  being  an  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Study  of  that  Science.  By 
David  Boswell  Reid.  18mo,  7s.  6d. 
boards. 

A  Manual  of  Anatomy,  arrai\gcd  so  as 
fo  afford  a  concise  and  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  the  different  parts  of  the  Human 
Body.  From  the  French  of  A.  L.  I.  Boyle. 


Considerations  on  the  Policy  of  the 
Government  of  India,  more  especially 
with  Reference  to  the  Invasion  of  Bur- 
ham.  By  Lieut.. Colonel  M.  Stewart, 
F.R.S.E.,  Member  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  Calcutta,  formerly  aide-de-camp  to  the 
Earl  of  Minto  and  Marquis  of  Hastings, 
Governors. General  of  India.    8vo^  48. 

Historical  Notices  of  the  Roman  Law, 
and  of  the  recent  progress  of  its  Study  in 
Germany.  By  John  Reddte,  Jun  Utr. 
Doct.  Gottingen.     8vo,    5s. 

The  Philosophical  Works  of  David 
Hume,  now  first  collected;  including  all 
the  Essays,  and  exhibiting  the  more  im- 
portant alterations  and  corrections  in  ttue 
successive  Editions,  published  bj  tbe 
author.    4  vols.    8vo,  L.2,  12s.  6d. 

The  Contest  of  the  Twelve  Nations, 
or  a  View  of  the  different  Cases  of  Hu- 
man Character  and  Talents.     8vo»  16s. 

A  Word  or  Two  on  the  Flute.  Bf  W. 
N.  James.     12mo^  8s. 

The  Works  of  tlie  Rev.  Eben.  Eis- 
kine ;  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author.  By 
the  Rev.  Donald  Fi'aser.     2  vols.  8?o, 
L.1,  4s. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Currency.  By  Bri- 
tannicus.     28.  6d. 

A  Reply  to  the  Rev.  James  Widker, 
on  the  Subject  of  Baptism.  By  the  Rev. 
Edward  Craig.     8vo. 

Album  of  Lithographic  Drawings  by 
different  Artists.  Nos.  I.  IL  IIL  1*1, 
Is.  coloured.     Ids.  plain. 

Lithographic  Sketches,  drawn  from 
Life,  by  Geikie.  Imperial  4(o*  Nos.  I. 
and  II*   6s.  each. 

The  First  Number  of  a  Botank^d 
Work,  consisting  of  ten  Lithographic 
Coloured  Flowers^  with  Botaniod  De- 
•scriptions.  To  be  eompleted  in  Four 
Numbers.     169.  each. 
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Wheal. 
I  St,.*  358.,  6d. 
2d,  ...358.  Od. 
3d,  ...34s.  6d. 


EDINBUROH.-^rii  12. 


Barlej. 
lst,...298«  Od: 
2d,  ...258.  Od. 
3d,  ...23s.  Od. 


Oats., 

Ist, 238.  Od. 

2d, 22s.  Od. 

3d, 20s.  Od. 


Beef  (16  oz.  per  lb.)  Os.  5d. 

Mutton    .    •    .    .  Os.  Cd. 

Veal    .     .     •     •    •  Os. 

Pork Os. 

Lamb,  per  quarter  •  5s. 

Tallow,  per  stone  •  7&* 


Average  qf  Wheat  £l,  13«.  6d,  9-12ths. 
Tuetdaffy  April  IL 


Pease  &.  Beans. 

1st, 21s.  Od. 

2d, 20s.  Od. 

3d,  .....188.  Od. 


6d. 
5d. 
Od. 
Od. 


to  Os.  8d.  Quartern  Loaf   .  .    Os.  fld.  to  Os.  9d. 

to  Os.  8d.  Potatoes  (28  lb.)  .      Os.  lOd.  to  Os.  Od. 

to  Is.  Od.  Fresh  Butter,  per  lb.  Is.  Od.  to  Is.  3d. 

to  Os.  7d.  Salt  ditto,  per  st.  .   lOs.  Od.  to  12s.  Od. 

to  78.  Od.  Ditto,  per  lb.      .  .     Os.  lOd.  to  Os.  Od. 

to  7s*  6d.  Eggs,  per  dozen  .    Os.  7d.  to  Os.  Od. 

HADDINGTON AprU  7. 


Wheat. 
Ist,  ....33s.  Od. 
2d,  ....3l8.  Od. 
3d,  ....278.  Od. 


Barley. 
1st,  ...  29s.  Od. 
2d,  ...  268.  Od. 
3d,  ...  23s.  Od. 


Oats. 
1st,  ...  21s.  6d. 
2d,  ...  188.  Od. 
3d,  ...  15s.  Od. 


Pe&se. 
1st,  •   18s.  0^. 
2d,  ...  17s.  Od. 
3d,  ...  15s.  Od; 


Average  qf  Wheat  £J,  11*.  4(f.  4-12ths. 


Beans. 

1st, 188.  6d. 

3d,  17s.  Od. 

3d,  15s.  Od. 


Average  Prices  of  Corn  in  England  and  WaUt^from  the  Returns  received  in  the  Week 

ended  April  1. 
Wheat,  568. 5d.— Bailey,  SOs.  lid.— Oats,  228.  4d.— Rye,  37*.  lOd.— Peans,  Sis.  9d.— Pease,  55s.  6d. 

Average  by  Imperial  quarter— Wheat,  58s.  2d.— Barley,  Sis;  lOd.— Oatff,  23s.— Rye,  39s.— Beans,  35s.— 

Pease,  368.  7d. 


London^  Corn  Exchange^  April  3* 

9.         »w  S, 


Wheat,  red,  oM 
Red,  new  .  . 
Fine  ditto  .  . 
Superfine  ditto 
White,  .  .  . 
Fine  ditto  .  . 
Superfine  ditto 
Rye  .... 
Barley,  .  . 
Fine  ditto  .  . 
Superfine  ditto 
Malt  .... 
Fine  .  .  .  . 
H<^  Pease  . 
Maple  .  .  . 
Maple,  fine 


—  to  — 
44  to  60 
52  to  56 
60  to  64 
48  to  52 


Whitepease  .  38  to  40 
Ditto,  boilers  .  42  to  46 
Small  Beans,new  40  to  44 


Ditto,  old 
Tide  ditto,  ne^ 


54  to  60  Ditto,  oM 


66  to  ?• 
34  to  40 
24  to  28 


36  to  38 
48  to  54 
5a  to  63 
35  to  37 
38  to  40 


Feed  oats 
Fine  ditto   . 
Poland  ditto 


31  to  35  Fine  ditto 


—  to  — I  Bran, 
Seeds,  ^c. 
«.  d. 


Potato  ditto 
Fine  ditto  .    • 
Scotch    .    .    • 
Flour,  per  sack 
Ditto,  seconds 


—  to  — 1 
31  to  36 

—  to  — 
21  to  23 

24  to  26 

21  to  24 

25  to  28 

22  to  25 

26  to  30 
31  to  33 
53  to  55 
■48  to  50 

—  to  — 


#•     «•  d. 

24  to  33  0 
38  to  45  0 


Tares,  per  bsh.   3  to   6  6 
Must.  White,  .  16  to  20  0 

—  Brown,  new  12  to  18  0 
Turnips,  bsh.   10  to  16  0 

—  Red  &  green  0  to  —  0 

-White,  0  to— 0 White— to  — 

Caraway,  cwt  32  to  34  OlCoriander  .  .  21  to  26 
Canary.per  qr. 80  to  92  0  Trefoil.  ...  24  to 34 
Cinque  Fein     36  to  42  0' 

Rape  Seed,  per  last,  £25,  to  £26,  10s. 


Rye  Grass, 

Ribgnus, 

Clover,  red  cvfUSO  to  80  0 

—  White  ...  56  to  78  0 

Foreign  red      48  to  68  0 
0 

0 


Wheat,  per  70  lb. 
Eng.  8    9to 

Oldi  ...  —  to 
Scotch.  .  8  9to 
Irish  ...  8  6  to 
Bonded  .  4  Oto 
Barley,  per  60  lbs. 
£ng.  ...  4  Oto 
Sootoh  •  4  0  to 
Irish  .-.  4  0  to 
Foreign-  .  4  0  to 
Oato,  per  45  lb. 
Eng.  ...  3  4  to 
Irish  »  .  .  3  2  to 
Sooteh  .  .  3  4  to 
For.  in  bond  -^  to 
Do.dat.fir.   —  to 


JLiverpoolf  A^ril  4. 
d.    s,    €• 


10  6 


10 
9 
4 


5 

4 
4 
4 

3 
3 
3 


6 


Rye,  per  qr.37  0  to  40    0  Beef,  p.  tWce. 


Malt  per  b.  7   Oto  7 
—Middling  6    3to   7 
Beans,nerq. 
EnglUh  .    43  0  to  46 
Irish   .  .     42  0  to  45 
Rapeseed    —  0  to 
Pease,grey  —  Oto 
I— White  .—Oto 
Flour.  English, 
p.2401b,fine  4S  0  to  53 
Irish;  2ds   46  0.to52 


i.  if.     «.  d. 


Amer.p.  1961b. 
Sw^i,U.S.23  Oto  25  0 
Do.  in  bond—  -« 

OlSoiix  bond   —  0  to  — >  0 

8<0atmeal,  per  240  lb. 

6iEnglish  27  0  to  31  0 
Scotch  .  .  2&  0  to  27  0 
Irish  ...   26  0  to  33  U 

6Bran,p.211b.'*    to    -^ 

^    Butter y  Beefy  ^c, 

Butter,pbcwt. »,  d. 
Bellast,  83  0  to  86  0 
Newry  .  .  64  0  to  76  0 
Waterford  61  0  to  68  0 
Cork,pic.2d,79  0  to  80  0 
3ddxT(  64  0  to  65  0 


91—  Mess    100  0  to  110  6 
p.  barrel  —  0  to  —  0 

Porh,  p.  bl. 
QU-  Mess    .  55  0  to  64  0 
O~halfdo,     30  Oto  330 
0  Baoon,  p.  cwt.  0 

OShortmlds.  42  0  to43  0 
OSides  .   .    38  0  to 39  0 

Hams,  dry,  34  0  to  45  0 
O.Oreen  .  .  34  0  to  45  0 
OlLard,rd.p.c.  40  0  to  12  0 


Weekly  Price  ofStocJcs^from  Xst  to  22d  March  1825 


Bank  stock, 

3  per  cent,  reduced, 

3  per  cent,  consols, 

34  per  cent,  consols^^ 

34  per  cent,  reduced,  «^..^ 

New  4  per  cent.  cons.  ^^. 

India  stock,. 

■  ■  ■  bonds,.r.« 
Exchequer  bills. 
Exchequer  bills,  sm.^ 
Consols  for  ace. 
Long  Annuities, 
French  5  per  cents.   ^^ — **« 


1st. 


0m^*^0^»^m  o»»»rf>* 


8th. 


201 

77; 

76i 

85 
84; 
94i 
220 
3  ddis. 

1  pm.  par. 

2  pm.  par. 

76i  77i 

1924 
98f.    60c. 


15th. 


77i  8| 
864 

954    3} 

2dis. 
12  pnu 
12  pm. 

77»  784 
98f. 


77      i 

23  pm. 
56  pm. 
66  pm.- 

77i  i 


22d. 


771  8J 


35  pm. 
45  pm. 
45  pm. 

771    8i 

97  98f.  25c. 
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Monthhf  Hei^hUr, 


Ci"«y. 


Coune  of  Exchange^  AprU  4— ^Amiusdmiii,  12  a  10.  C.  F>  Ditto  at  s^ht,  la  s  7* 
Rotterdam,  12 :  11.  Antwerp,  12 :  11.  Hambargb,  38  :  0.  Altona,  38 :  1.  Pnb, 
3  d.  sight,  25  :  80.  Ditto,  20  :  10.  Bourdeaux,  26  :  10.  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  166i, 
Petersburgh*  per  rble.  84  3  U.  Berlin,  ^  1 0.  Vienna,  ^.  FL  10 :  28.  Trieste,  10 :  28. 
Madrid,  35J:.  Cadiz,  3^.  Bilboa,  33).  Barcelona,  35.  Seville,  35.  OibnOtar,  31, 
Leghorn,  47*  Genoa,  43.  Venice,  26  :  0.  Midta,  — .  Naples,  ^S^.  Palermo, 
per  oz.  115.    Lisbon,  51.    Oporto,  51^.  Buenos  Ayres,  43L  Rb>  Janeiro,  441.  Balua, 

in  bars,  £3 :  17  :  6d.  per  ot. 


PRICES  CURRENT,  April  8. 


SUGAR,  Muie. 

B.  P.  Dry  Brown,  .  cwt. 

Mid.  good,  and  fine  mid. 

Fine  and  very  fine,    .    . 
Refined  Doub.  Loaves,    . 

Powder  ditto,      .      • 

Single  ditto. 

Small  Lumps,  .    .    • 

Large  ditto,  ...       • 

Crushed  Lumps   •    • 
MOLASSES,  British,  cwt. 
COFFEE,  Jamaica,,  cwt. 

Ord.  good,  and  fine  ord. 

Mid.  good,  and  fine  mid. 
Dutdi  Triage  and  very  ord. 

Ord.  good,  and  fine  ord. 

Mid.  ^ood,  and  fine  mid. 
St  Dommgo,    •    •    •    •    • 
Pimento  (m  Bond,)  .    .    • 
SPIRITS, 

Amu  Rum,  16  O.  P.  gaU. 

Brandy, 

Geneva,       •       •       • 

Grain  Whiiky,      •     • 
WINES, 

Claret,  lit  Growth!,  hhd. 

Portugal  Red,         pipe, 

^panidi  White,        outt, 

TenerifBSb  pipe, 

Madeira,  .  p  ll^gaU. 
LOGWOOD,  Jam.       ton, 

Honduraa,      •    •    •    • 

Campeachy,      .    •    • 
FUSTIC,  JamalM,  • 

Cuba,  •..*•• 
INDIGO,  CaMccaaflne,  lb. 
TIMBER,  Amer.  Pine,  foot 

Ditto  Oak, 

cnuristiansand  (dut.  paid, ) 

Honduras  Mahogany,    • 

St  Domingo,  ditto,  *  . 
Tar,  Amencan,  brU 

Ardumgel,  .  •  •  •  . 
PITCHTForeign,  cwL 
TALLOW,  Rus.  YeL  Cand. 

Home  melted.  .... 
HEMP,  Polish  Rhine,  too, 

Petersburgh,  Clean,  .  . 
FLAX, 

Riga  Thies.  &  DruJ.  Rak. 

Dutch, 

Irish,       .       • 
MATS,  Archangel,       .     . 
BRISTLES, 

Petersburgh  Firsts,  cwL 
ASHES,  Peters.  Pearl,  .    . 

Montreal,  ditto,     .       • 
Pot, 
OIL,  Whale,       .       tun. 

Cod,       .... 
1'OBACCO,  Virgin,  fine,  lb. 

Middling,       .       • 

Inferior,       ... 
COTTONS,  Bowed  Oeorg. 

Sea  Island,  fine,       . 
Stidned,    •       • 
Middling,      .     » 
Demcrara  and  Berbice, 
West  India,       .       .       . 
Pcmambuco, 
i^Iaranham, 


LEITH. 

57      to      62 

62  72 

74  78 

106  IH 


90 
86 
83 
64 
38 
54 
56 
Gt 
54 
56 
85 


102 
96 
87 
76 

n 

65 
70 

60 
90 


0    8d  ~ 

3t   Sd  — 

3  6  3    9 
S3  — 

4  8  5    0 


3» 
M 
22 

25 

7 
8 
8 
9 

12» 
1  10 
3    6 
S    0 

1  9 

2  0 
21 

18 

9    0 
35 
45 
48 
42 

37 


46 
48 
24 

60 


0 

10 

13t0 

2    0 


4 
2 
2 
5 


0 
7 
4 
0 
22 

19 

10    0 

36 


43 


33 


38 
35 
32 
SO 

"7 
6 


8 
5i 


GLASGOW.       LIVERPOOL. 


51 

es 

104 

94 

85 

82 

63 

25  6 

54 

54 

75 

62 

70 

80 


57    6 
69 

106 

97 
89 
84 
78 
26 
36 
57 
95 
66 
78 
85 


— 9id        lOd 
2s  6d    21  iOd 


56 
64 
70 


60 
69 
73 


25 
30 
58 
58 


52 
09d 


27 
50 
65 
88 


54 
9id 


2ll«l    SB  8d 


LONDON. 

55  — 

56  M 
65  71 
82  90 
92  — 
84  — 
7S  — 
90  104 

mOi.  II 
44  54 

53  67 

86  100 


3t  3it  3a  Id 
2    S      3     4 

19       1  II 


5  10 
6 

6  10 

7  10 

8  10 
11 


1  9 

2  4 
18 
20 


35 
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6 

7 
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9 


1  10 

2  9 

19 


ZG 


27 

25 

24 

25 

7i 

5 

4 


28 
24  10 


II 
4 


Z  (  z 


£6    0 

6    6 

7    5 

6  10 

7   0 

7    7 

6    0 

7  10 

8  10 

9  10 

12      18 

2    0     2    9 

13    6    16    0 


35 

46 
45 


36 

47 
46 


26  6 
25  6 
28 


27 
26  6 
30 


0    8         — 

0^07 
0    ii  0    4) 


iBlS 
26 


£50 
3i 


2S 

25 
£6    0 

6  0 

7  0 
7    0 

10    0 


1    1 
1  10 

17  7 

6    -. 
32 
29 
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39   iO 

£44 

42 


15 

28 

32 

81 

82 

32  10 
0    7 
0    51 
0    5i 
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3S 

50 

7    O 


8    9 
11    O 


1  4 

2  5 
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0 
8 
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1*  inaniMii,  In  Uu  One  « 
JORWirg. 


Appoinkncnts,  FromotianSf  S^c. 


DMay, 


APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  &c 


Jamiary* 


4  Dr. 


6 


10 
11 
li 
15 


BreTet  Maj.  Barton*  9  LifeOds.  Lt.  Col.  in  the 
Army  26  Dec  1825 

Capt.  MichelU  h.  p.  Port.  Serv.  (Profes- 
sor of  Fortification  at  the  R.  Mil.  Acad. 
Woolwich,)  Maj.  5  Jan.  18«6. 

Lt.  DrummoAd,  Garr.  Adjt.  Chatham, 
rank  of  Capt.  while  so  employed 

22  Dec.  1825 

1  Dr.  O.  A.  Handley,  Cor.  by  purch.  vice  Elwes, 

prom.  do. 

4  Paym.  Drawwatcr,  from  64  F.  Paym.  vice 

Bloomfield,  h.  p.  25  Dr.  29  do. 

5  Cor.  Brymer.  Lt.  by  purch.  vice  West- 

enra,  prom.  31  do. 

C.  J.  Raddyffe,  Cor.  do. 

7  L.  Hodges,  Capt,  by  purch.  vice  Robin- 

son, prom.  7  Jan.  18'^6 

Cor.  Osborne,  Lt  do. 

T.  Atkinson,  Cor.  do. 

Cor.  Henderson,  Lt.  by  purch.  vice  Smith, 
prom.  31  Dec.  1825 

C.  Cumberledge,  Cor.  do. 

B.  Whichcote,  Maj.  by  purchase,  vice 
Madox,  prom.  do. 

Capt.  Fancourt,  from  93  F.  Capt.  do. 
Cor.  Whyte,  Lt.  by  purch,  vice  Portman, 

prom.  22  do. 

L.  H.  Bathurst,  Cor.  29  do. 

Cor.  Edwards,  Lt.  vice  Lord  A.  Paget, 

dead  5  Jan.  1826 

C.  Tower,  Cor.  .  do. 
C.  J.  Whyte,  Cor.  by  purch.  viccNichol- 

aon,  prom.  14  do. 

2d  Lt.  Yandeleur,  from  60  F.  Lt.  by 

purch.  vice  Harrington,  prom.      5  do. 
C.  Barton,   Cor.   by  purch.  vice  Duff, 

prom.  10  Dec  1825 

Cor.  and  LL  Lowson,  (Riding  Master) 

rank  of  Lt.  13  Apr. 

Capt.  O'Donnell,  MiO*  ^7  pwrch.  vice 

Philips,  prom.  14  Jan.  1826 

Lt.  Philips,  Capt.  do. 

3  F.  G.  W.  C.  Burton,  Page  of  Honour  to  his 

Majesty,  Ens.  and  Lt.  5  do. 

Capt.  Champain,  from  75  F.  Capt.  vice 

Belton,  h.  p.  Unatt.  (rec  di£) 

29  Dec.  1825 
Ens.  Curtds,  Lt.  by  purch.  vice  Browne, 

prom.  31  do. 

J.  Lumley,  Ens.  do. 

Ens.  Stuart,  Lt.  by  purch.  vice  Doyle, 

prom.  15  do. 

J.  I'obin,  Ens.  do. 

E.  L.  Woolley,  Ens.  vice  Eyre,  36  F. 

S9do. 
Ens.  Adams,  Lt.  by  purch.  vice  Donald, 

Wprom.  51  do. 

.  Douglass,  Ens.  do. 

Hosp.  As.  Stuart,  As.  Surg,  vice  Evers, 

h.  p.  15  do. 

Lt.  Bannister,  CapL  by  pureh.  vice  Grier- 

son,  prom.  do. 

Ens.  ToUemache,   Lt.  by  pureh.   vice 

Drury,  prom.  11  Jan.  1826. 

T.  Rose,  Ens.  do. 

Capt.  Doran.  Maj.  by  purch,  vice  Car- 

michael,  prom.  do. 

C.  W.  Clarke,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice  Hay, 

prom.  24  Dec.  1825 

Capt.  Stuart,  from  h.  p.  Unatt.  Capt.  pay- 
ing diff.  vice  White,  32  F.  15  do. 
Ens.  Forlong,  Lt.  by  purch.  vice  Smith, 

93  F.  5  Jan.  1826 
A.  Boddam,  Ens.  da 
Johnston,  2d  Lt.  by  purch.  vice 

Spearman,  prom.  7  do. 

GcDt.  Cadet  H.  Brade,  from  R.  Mill.  Coll. 

2d  Lt.  by  purch.  vice  Anstruther,  83  F. 

8  do. 
Lt  Smyth,  from  R.  Staff  Corps,  Lt.  vice 

L'Estran^,  prom.  22  I>ec.  1825 

Ens.  O'Connor,  Lt.  by  purch.  vice  Wil- 

lington,  prom.  do. 

Gent.  Cadet  £•  Irving,  fromR.  MiL  Coll. 

Ens.  do. 


4F. 


6 


11 


18 


li 
15 


18 
19 
30 


21 


2i 
25 


27 


32 
34 
35 
36 
39 


45 
47 


48 
49 
51 


53 


54 


67 
59 


60 


61 


64 
65 
71 


74 
75 

77 

79 
80 
83 

86 


9il  Lt.  Goodman*  ftom  60  F.  Ens.  vice 

Freame,  77  F.  14  do. 

W.  Butler,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice  Dumfbrd, 

prom.  15  do. 

Capt  White,  from  20  F.  Capt  yice  Law- 

rence,  h.  p.  Unatt  rec.  dim  do. 

Hoq>.  As.  Bell,  As.  Sozgecm.  vice  Osboiu. 

prom.  22  no. 

S*uy.  Prosser,  from  2  W.  I.  R.  Surg,  vice 

Monro,  prom.  Staff  5  Jan.  1826 

Ens.  Eyre,  from  11  F.  Enk.  vice  Crossr 

49  F.  29  Dec.  1825 

Lt  Reynolds.  Capt  vice  Carthew,  dead 

5  Jan.  1826 
EIns.  Sletman,  Lt  do. 

A.  Berkeley,  Ens.  do. 

Lt  Reid,  Adjt  vice  PotU,  res.  A4j.  enly 

10  June,  1825 
—  Hutchison,  Capt  vice  Forbes,  dead 

2  Anr. 
Ens.  Frames  Lt  do. 

H.  Bristow,  Ens.  do.' 

Hos,  AS.  Esson,  As.  Surg,  lice  ItviXsm, 

dead  5  Jan.  1826 

Ens.  Crow,  firom  ZB  F.  Lt  by  purch.  vice 

PilUchody,  41  F.  1  Dec  1825 

Ens.  Irving,  Lt  by  purdi..  vice  Tinson, 

prom.  19  Nov. 

J.  Auldjo,  Ens.  do. 

T.  H.  Western,  Ens.  vice  Rowcroft,  dis- 
missed. 2  Jan.  1826 
En&  Currie,  Lt  by  purch.  vice  Halcott» 

prom.  7  do. 

E.  Wiglev,  Ens.  do. 
£.  W.  Dixon,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice  Orde, 

37  F.  15  Dec.  1825 

Ens.  Dodd,  Lt  by  purch.  vice  Potts, 

prom.  31  do. 

F.  W.  Johnson,  Ens.  do. 
Hosp.  As.  Hennen,  As.  Surg.  29  do. 
Ens.  Peacock,  by  purch.  vice  Chidieater, 

prom.  24  Nov. 

A.  Harford,  Ens.  do. 

W.  Anderson,  2d  Lt  by  puich.   viee 

Goodman,  27  F.  14  Dec 

J.  W.  Cross,  do.  21  do. 

Lt  Greaves,  Capt  by  purch.  vice  Gearsej 

prom.  25  do. 

Lt  Tempest,  do.  by  purch.  vice  Manners, 

prom.  do. 

— —  Campbell,  do.  by  purch.  vice  Keal» 

ret  26  do. 

2d  Lt  Wilford,  lit  Lt  25  do. 

-— —  Neynoe,    do.  do. 

Marlton,   do.  26  do. 

J.  Bell,  2d  Lt  25  do. 

C.  H.  Churchill,  do.  26  do. 

R.  L.  Orlebar,     do.  27  do. 

2d  Lt  Vandeleur,  Cram  R.  Art  2d  Lt. 

29  do^ 
Lt  M'Leod,  Capt  by  puxdi.  vice  Giles, 
97  F.  51  do. 

Ens.  Blunt,  Lt  do. 

H.  Cosby,  Ens.  do. 

Ca]^t  Ralston,  from  h.  p.  25  Dr.  Paym. 
vice  Drawwater,  4  Dr.  G.  29  do. 

Lt  Snow,  Capt.  by  purch.  vice  Maclean, 
prom.  15  do. 

Vxkf,  Barry,  Lt  by  purch.  vice  Stewart, 
prom.  14  Jan.  1826 

J.  H.  Craik,  Ens.  do. 

J.  Stewart,    do.  by  purdu  vice   Haw- 
thorne, ret  22  Dec  1825 
Capt  Chambre,  from  h.  p.  Capt  pay.  diff. 
Champain,  3  F.  29  do. 
Ens.  Freame,  from  27  F.  Lt  vice  Wil- 
kinson, dead  14  do. 
Staff  As.  Surg.  Grant,  As  Snif  •      29  do. 
Hosp.  As.  Johnston,      do.  do. 
2d  Lt  Anstruther,f!ic<Hn  21 F.  Lt  by  purch. 
vice  Haggerstone,  prom.                 do. 
R.  Mayne,  Ens.  by  puieh*  vice  Trench, 
prom.  do. 
Hosp.  As.  Sinclair,  At.  Sttii>  viee  Ewing, 
canoelkd,                                  29  <m> 


1SS6.;]  AppoMmendi 

ST  Brar.  LLCoL  Blair,  LLOoL' 

Ctpi.  GuUy,  Hi]. 
Ll  ffnUei,  Capt. 
Em.  Tbomu,  LU 

O  Lt.  Tay^,  C«pl.  Tfc«  Rt 


Gnhim.  ftgnVoluntaR  M  r.  E 


r.  IIil.b}pt 


S7         Cipb  Gitai,  fcoa  81 

^cePitnnBi  pnhu.  ^. 

Rifle  D.  Hop.  A*.  BmmliTi  A>-  Snig.  S  Ju.  IBM 
1W.1.R.W.  Edie,  Em.  ay  puich.  tIh  Stmud, 

1  Eni.  Tomkim,  Lt.  by  purch.  il»  Qlmw. 

SUIT  Ak  Suri.   lUcluTiiHn,  Suig.  vice 
Pioutl.SiV.  SJun.  IHM 

-       -    -        - Tlw  CMpbell, 


I  Promotiont,  Ifc.  Stl 

UcM.  (Mxri^miat,ltaa  U  Ck  U  Dm- 

Temiile,  (Km  £0  F.  ^k 

^^^  Gucolgafl,  from  RlAe  fii%-     dih 
Sonple,  boa  3S  F.  do. 

VtruM,  frnmW  r.  do. 

DuBilM.'&on  <U  F^  do. 

Byni.  (mm  SS  F.  da 

Hc^,  ftmiaF.  do. 

Stsmn.  (Mm  Tl  F.  II  da. 

Dnuy,  (iwB  15  F.  do. 

To  te  Llnlnamti  itflnfiuUry  bu  furttatt. 
Si  LI.  Heylud,  hua  Carbn  R. 

7JBI.1SI6 


.  DeliDwy,  fnm  IG  F. 

N  LL  Erd^h,  fnun  11  F. 
Cot.  Lord  A.  CoDynglum,  £ 


ViTbuitoo,  lu  Lt> 


C.  Bnybrwlu^  td  LL  ttDtc 
:.Eii>.Hii*lila,Lt.*t«(UB;,dMd  do. 
C  W.  Munay,  En.  do. 

Ordnance  Dtpartment. 
Got.  CidN  W.  G.  C.  Ciaa,M  LL 


\  OulDtld,  from  tt  F.  do. 

ZEnMtiubjtpvdUltb 


Hotfitai  Staff. 

kt.  Surg.  J.  SlmpwB.  Suig.  fM  H^dia.  b-  P; 
Su^.  Hnnra,  bom  U  P.  do.  vke  Ghmpa,  dwl 

Af.  Surg.  Swwi]vy>  do.  i 
Hotp.  fijita  J.  Galda,  Ai.  Btag-  T|Kj£f"' 
tiiKp.  A>.  A.  OHaoD,  do.  Tin  Onnt,  79  T. 
J.H.H1U1,    do.      TinAnu.deid 


il*dl^OT,  do. 

Vnattatiied. 

114- Putnoa,  (too  07  F. 
^-^  MmUhc.  Dom  6  Dr. 

—  PktUpi.  (^om  U  Di. 


—  Cut,  (rom  4i  P. 

—  Potb,  from  S4  P. 


Wm-Co^iu  — . 

O.  A.  HatBtan  SI  Dw.  do. 

O.  PhlbU  do. 

R.  H.  Ctmtti  t  Ju.  ISW 
G«L  CHMW.T.TImH,  fom  R-Mfl. 

ColL  Hdo. 

E-Nod  do. 

J.  BUM  do. 

W.  T.  Dunt  n  do. 

Exchange!. 
CmO.  Hoydoti,  tuna  1  Di.  ree.  rUE  with  CafiL 

Bljhon.  h.  p. 
Hnidriclt,  ftmn  1  F.  ree.  (UK  urttli  C^* 

B^.tKaaisF.aciilC-wiaiCfLatM- 

mld,  b.  p.  SO  F.  . 
CmpHiler,  from  S3  F,  tee.  diffi  with  Ciipt. 

SBni»rt,li.  p. 

StntloD.  tl.  p. 
RswlE,  tnna  09  F.  nc  dUC  «ith  Cut. 

ClOVtT,  h.  p. 

Wmymoulb,   (Vom  «  F.  «C.   dK  lllUl 

C.ptD«Toni,h.p.SSF. 
LiruL  Cox,  tiom  4  Dc.  tee.  dlC  Kith  LlnLNni- 


viMh.bomGF.ncdlSwiaiLlnLBgii. 

ma  IS  F.  IH.  dUe  iritli  UnL 

.HF. 

(mm  7B  P.  ncdUCirilh  UoU. 

mM  F.ncdIE  wiHi  Unit. 

mm  M  F.  icb  die  with  Em. 
A«u  Gd  T.  i«e.  die  wlOi  n» 

SeiigniUiom  and  Rettremenli. 


LL  CdL  DubHaad.  u  p.  L  w.  1. 

■  d*  E4tailiaiT,  h.  p.  CuH 

Flmdnlntb.  b.  p.  19  F. 

lI«J.Buiio*.,h.p.S7F. 
PaweU.  h.  p.  WJ  p. 

MoiEU,  h-p.  97  F. 

HucdoBncU,  h.  p.  as  F. 

Bcthall,  h.  p.  1&  F. 

Bluk,  h.  p.  1  t^ikin  IL 

I1tani,)up.nP. 

OalbnUti,  h.  p.  bU  AH. 


6£9 


CiipC  BM,  h.  pu  87  F. 

Oliver,  h.  p>  Scotch  Brig. 

Lieut  Emt,  h.  p.  t4  F. 

—  Cnunpe,  n.  p.  103  F. 
^—  Procter,  h.  p.  6*  P, 

■      Everett,  b.  p.  85  F. 
•Cor.  Lucas,  h.  p.  9  Dr. 

Millett,  h.  p.  S8  Dr. 

— —  Smith,  h.  p.  8  Dr. 
Em.  Hawthorne,  74  F. 
— —  Grant,  h.  p.  9i  F. 

MacdonnelT,  h.  p.  f  Gar.  Bn. 

— —  Rotnnson,  b.  p.  8  P. 
-—  Hymphrcys,  h.  p.  15  P. 

Appointment  Cancelled, 
As.  Surg.  Ewing,  86  P. 

Disinisstd  the  Service. 
Ens.  Howcroft,  53  T. 

Superseded. 
As.  Sui^«  Rcnwick,  91  P. 

Deaths. 
Lt  Gen.  Riming(on,  R.  Inv.  Art.  Woolwich 

23  Jan.  1826 
J.  Taylor,  from  12  F.  Ireland     Dw.  25 

"-^  Arch.  Brown,  B.  1.  Comp.  Scr%'.  London 

4  May 

Mai.  Gen.  Sif  D.  Ochterlony,  Bt  G.C.B.  E.  1. 

Compk  Serv.  East  Indies  14  July 

— —  Gregory,  do.  Benares  7  Nov.  1824 

Pierce,  do.  Belgaum  2  Jan.  1825 

CoJ.  Yorke,  Dep.  Lt.  of  the  Tower 

Precse,  E.  I.  Comp.  Serv.  at  Set  25  July  182t 

—*-  Hodgson,  do.  Cumberland       28  March  1825 
Lt  Col.  Daly,  late  4  Vet.  Bn.  Gov.  of  Galway 

15  Jan. 1826 
— — —  Samuel  Williams,  R.  Mar.  1824 

•— — —  Home,  E.  I.  Ccnnp.  Serv.  Isle  of  Wight 

2i  Dec.  1825 
— — —  Vaughan,  E.  L  Comp.  Senr.  Chicacole 

23  Aug. 

• Cowper,  E.  I.  Comp.  Serv.  England 

MiU*  Morrison,  late  of  R.  Mar.  Nov.  1824 

— —  Cotgrave,  E.  I.  Comp.  Serv.  Madras 

13  April  1825 
— —  Cleghom,  E.  L  Comp.  Serv.  at  Sea    €  June 

Robiertson,  do.  24  April 

Capt  Cox,  6  P. 

^—  Hardman,  38  P.  Rangoon  6  Jan*  1825 

MagUl,  38  P.  Canterbury  11  Jan.  1826 

Parsons,  47  P.  Prome  16  July,  1825 

M'Arthur,  late  2  R.  Vet.  Bn.  EdinAwrgh 

17  Oct 

Baxter,  late  3  Vet  Bn.  Heathfleld       16  do. 

Baddeley,  h.  p.  22  Dr.  Dublin  16  Dec 

Macnamara,  h.  p.  58  F.  Calais        Jan.  1826 

Blake,  h.p.  R.  Irisk  Art  Dublin  SSNov.  1824 

Lieut  Gibs<ni,  33  F.  on  passaoe  fkcaa  Jamaica 

11  Nov.  18f5 
■  ■         Ralston,  35  P. 

Cavendteb,  late  4  Vet  Bn  Ayr  1  Jan.  1826 

'— —  Wilson,  late  8  do.  Oct  1825 

Stewart  late  11  do.  Lambeth         13  Nov. 

8 Jan. 1826 


Appotnimenti,  Promotions,  ^c.  CMay, 

Suig.  OTFlahaty*  46  F.  Cannanofe,  Madna 


Bacon,  b.  p.  11  Dr. 
Crompton,  h.  p.  29  P. 
White,  h.  p.  73  F.  Jersey 
Orchard,  b.  p.  73  P. 
A.  Count  Wallmodcn,  h.  p. 


Leg.  Prag.  Au):tria 

Bluemenhagen,  h.  p.  do^ 

Stuart  h.  p.  Sicilian  Reg. 


27  Aug.  1825 
22  Sept 

I  Huss.  Ger. 

3  Dec 
1  Jan.  1826 

II  Nov.  1823 


,Em,  Gore,  67  F. 

Adj.  Lt  Moore,  late  ttf  R.  Art  Dublin 

14  Sept  1825 

Ellis,  h.  p.  93  F.  Prospect,  near  Canickfer. 

gus  13  Oct  1825 

Quar.  Mas.  Morgan,  b.  p.  117  F.        18  Jan.  ISSg 

Commissariat  Department, 
Dep.  Com.  Gen.  Dumaresq,  h.  p.  Jersey 

9  Sept  1825 
— Dalzell,  h.  p.  Clifton,  near  Bris- 


tol, 


— —  Dillon,  b.  p.  France 
As.  Clom.  Gen.  Spry,  h.  p. 
I>ep.  As.  Com.  Gen.  Poppleton,  h.  p. 

Medical  Department* 

<;urg,  Sandford,  1  F.  Eait  InAM 


21  Dec 
28  do. 
13  Oct 


t  Aug.  1825 
OUdlly,  55  F.  Cape  of  Good  Hope  25  Oct 


-Crofton,  b.  p.  8  P.  Jersey 


7  Nov. 
9  Jan. 1828 


Mitcben,  Louth  Mil  Brbtol 
As.  Surg.  Lloyd,  h.  p.  99  P.  3  Nov.  1825 

Apotb.  Magkeniie,  Douglas,  I&le  of  Man  30  Sept. 


Barrack  Department,   * 
Lt  DeweU 

J.  Mouat,  Fort  Charlotte 
Cap.  Gates,  Pendcnnls  Castle 

Sheldon 

— -  Tregcut,  Chester 

Additional  Appointments,  ^c. 

Cap.  William  Locker,  3  IF.  Maj. 

19  July  1821 

L.Rank  Jame^  Floroneo'dc  Burgh,  Lt  CoL  on  the 

(Continent  12  Jan.  1826 

R.  IL  O.  Ens.  J.  Lord  Elphinstone,  from  14  F. 

Cor.  by  purch   vice  Lord  A.  Conjrug- 

bam,  prom.  28  do. 

As.  Sunt.  Stair,  tmok  43  F.  Surg,  vice 

Slow,  h.  p.  12  do. 

1  D.G.  Cor.  Tecsdale,  Lt  by  purdu  vice  Smith, 

do. 

Charles  Seijison  Smith,  Cor.  do. 

7  Cor.  and  Riding-Mast  Hickman,  rank  of 

Lt  do. 

1  Dr.   Clive,  from  h.  p.  Ck^  vice  Rdly,  exch. 

rec.  diff.  19  do* 

6  Cor.  Mackay,  Lt  by  purdu  vi<e  Barry, 

prom.  14  do. 

2  Ens.  Tomkins,  Lt  by  purcb.  vice  Glover, 

prom.  24  Dec  1825 

10  Dr*    Lt  Nicholson,  from  h.  p.  Lt  paying  dilL 

vice  Wells,  exch.  19  Jan.  1820 

Lord  James  Pita  Roy,  Ady.  vice 

Wells,  res.  Adj.  only  da 

14  Comet  and  Riding-Bilast  Ori£B«,  rank  of 

Lt  12  do. 

William  Bruce  Alexander,  Cor.  by  purdu 

vice  Roolce,  prom.  do. 

15  Cor.  Gill,  Lt  by  puKh.  vioe  PbilUnsb 

prom.  19  oo. 

Aug.  Blyth^  Cor.  da 

16  Cor.  Brown,  from  Cape  Cav.  Cor.  by 

purcb.  vice  JiUard,  prom.  da 

IF.     Lt  Cross,  Capt  by  pucfa.  vlee  Maftdnii;» 

gall,  retir.  12  do. 

Surg.  Armstrong,  finom  Ceykm  R.  Sun^ 

vice  Sandford,  dead  19  do. 

12  Hosp.  As.  Didt  As.  Sing.  12  da 

16  Ens.  Mylius,  Lt  by  purdi.  vice  Henley* 

prom.  -  *  28  do* 

JaelLson  Caasidy,  Ens.  do* 

A.  G.  Sterling,  da  viae  Delanoey,  pnun. 

20  |:<t  Col.  Thomas,  fromh. p.  Lt  CoL  viee 

OgUvie,  exeb.  rec  difK  12  da 

.21  James  Macdonald,  2d  Lt  by  purdu  vies 

Evdeigfa,  pnMn.  28  da 

25  J.  J.  Grove,  Ens.  by  purcb.  vice  Giiillthi, 

prom.  12  da 

Hosp.  As.  James  Sidey,  As.  Soxg.       da 

27  J.  Nugent  Fraser,  Ena.  vice  WbaUey,  •»- 

perseded  da 

29  Ens.  Congreve,  Lt.  \sy  purcb.  vice  Deedei, 

prom.  da 

30  Dixon,  Lt  by  purch.  vice  Choape, 

prom.  19  da 

31  Lt  Col.  Baumgardt,  from.  h.  p.  Lt  CoL 

paying  difll  vice  Fearoii,  64  F.    12  da 
33  Ens.  M'Kay,  from  1  Roy.  Vet  Bn.  Ens. 

Apr.  7,  1825 

Hosp.  As.  Murray,  As.  Surg.  1 1  Jan.  1 826. 

84  Lt  Lynan,  from  54  F.  Lt  vice  Stoddart* 

exch.  19  da 

56  Cross,  from  49  F.  Lt  vice  Stewart, 

h.  pw  74  F.  12  do. 

Henry  Wm.  %erton  Warbuxton,  Ens.  by 

piHdi.  vloe  Hariey,  87  F*  19  da 

38  Lt  Woodward,  flrom  71 F.  Capt  by  purcb. 

vice  Matthews,  rot  iS  da 

Davi^  from  11  lit.  da  viee  Magill, 

rat  19  da 

43         Hdip.  Aa.  Bioini,  Ai.  Smi*  Tiee  StiUr, 

prom.  R.  Hone  Gdi.  ,  "j?°- 

^9.         Lt  Gnibba  lirom  ti.  P*  7i  F.  U.  vipe 


18««.3 


54 


55 


Appoinimmts,  Promotions,  Sfc. 


57 
60 

61 
63 
64 
65 

68 
70 


80 
83 
85 

87 
88 

89 
91 

93 
95 


Ueut  Stoddait»  item  84  F.  Lt  vie*  Ly- 

nam,  exch.  19  do. 

Hosp.  As.  Mocdonaldf  At.  6vqg.  vice 

Leich«  dead  12  do. 

Lt  Brockman,  CaptTby  pudu  vice  Lnin- 

ley,  prom.  98  do. 

Ens.  Higgiiis,  Lt  vUsb  RabUm,  dead 

15  Dee.  1825. 
Mills,  do.  by  pureh.  vice  RiehardKHi, 

prom.  12  Jan.  1826. 

Ph.  Riehardflon  Peek,  Ens.  by  purch. 

vice  Higgins  15  Dec.  1825. 

Caldwdl  Em,  vice  Oore,  dead 

12  Jan.  1826k 
Jonathan  Greetham,  2d  Lieut  by  purch. 

vice  Yanddeur,  from  12  Dr.  5  do. 
Hosp.  As.  M'Credfe,  As.  Surg.  12  do, 
Capt  Darroch,  firom  h,  p.  Capt  vice 

^traith,  exch.  do. 

As.  Surg.  Riach«  from  h.  p.  19  Dr.  vice 

As.  Suro.  Fisher,  exch.  19  do. 

Lt  Col.  Fearon,  ftom  31  F.  vice  Lt  C!oI. 

Battersby,  h.  p.  reo.  difll  12  do. 

Ens.  Young,  from  95  F.  Lt  by  puidi. 

vice  Snow,  prom.  -      28  do. 

Martin,  do.  vice  Dtmdas,  prom.  ,do. 

Crompton,  from  46  F.  Ens.         do. 

Smith,  Lt  by  purch.  vice  Bfaitland, 

prom.  do. 

R.  Walwyn,  Ens.  12  do. 

Hosp.  As.  Robinson,  As.  Sva^»  do. 

Ens.  Boyes,  Lt  by  pureh.  vice  Vernon, 

prom.  28  do. 

F.  H.  A.  Forth,  Ens.  do. 
Peter  Delancey,  do.  by  purch.  vice  Cham- 
pain,  prom.                                  29  do. 

Lt.  Moore,  from  h.  p.  17  Dr.  Lt.  vice 
Ellis,  prom.  19  do. 

Hosp.  As.  Callander,  As.  Surg,  vice  Mac- 
queen,  Ceylon  R.  do. 

Ens.  Brockman,  Lt  by  purch.  vice  Byug, 
prom.  28  do. 

G.  B.  Belcher,  Ens.  do. 
Ens.  Hon.  A.  Harley,  from  36  F.  Lieut 

by  purch.  vice  Sa^eant,  ret  19  do. 
W.  ^ox.  Ens.  by  pureh.  vice  Fletcher, 

prom.  12  do. 

Hosp.  As.  Dumbredc,  As.  Surg.  dOb 

Lt.  Palmer,  from  h.  p.  23  Dr.  Lt  vice 

Bagshaw,  exch.  do. 

Capt  Graeme,  from  h.  p.    Capt   vice 

Steuart  exdu  19  do. 

Lt  Ferguson,  from  b.  p.  97  F.  Qua.  Mas. 

vice  Maclean,  h.  p.  do. 

Hosp.  As.  Eddie,  As.  Suitf.  12  do. 

As.  Surg.  Brady,  from  f  W.  L  R.  As. 

Suxg.  vice  Raleigh,  dead  do. 

Maj.  Taylor,  from  h.  p.  Maj.  vice  Sir  D. 

St  L.  HilU  exch.  rec  di£  19do. 


97         Kns.  Cfaieney,  Lt  l>y  piueb.  vioe  Piiot- 
ret  do. 

99         Lt  Pearson,  from  R.  Staff  Corps,  Lt 

l»db. 

R.  BrL  2d  Lt  Saumares,  lat  Lt  by  purch.  vide 

Gascoyne,  prom.  28  do. 

John  Bythesea  Williams,  Id  Lt  by  much. 

vice  Ainslie,  prom.  do. 

R.StC.  2d  Lt  Shevmaa,  1st  l«t  vice  Smith,  24 

F.  •     19  do. 

Gent  Cadet  Wm.  O'Brien,  from  R.  Mil. 

Coll.  2d  Lt  vice  Westmacott»  prom. 

18<lt>. 

— — • Robert  Pitcaim,  from  do.  do. 

Shearman  19  do. 

Cey.  R.  As.  Surg.  Macqueen,  from  83  F.  Surg. 

vice  Armstrong,  IF.  da 

Hospital  Stqffl 
Hosp.  As.  M*Math,  As.  Surg,  vice  Simpson,  pro- 
moted 12  Jan.  U» 
Sam.  Dickson,  Hosp.  As.  vice  Jemmett,  12  Dr.  ■. 

22  Dec.  1825 
John  Robertson,  do.  vice  Bell,  34  F.  29  do. 

Mark  Stewart,  do.  vioe  Johnston,  80  F. 

3  Jan.  1826 
Wm.  Cha.  Humfrey,  do.  vice  Graves,  tea.  10  do* 

Garrisons. 
Brev.  Lt.  CoL  F.  H.  Doyle,  h.  p.  54  P.'Oep.  Lt 
of  the  Tower  of  London,  CoL  vice  Yorke,  dead 

12  Jan. 1826 

M.  Gen.  Sir  J.  EUey,  K.C,B,  Gov*  of  Galway,  vice 

Lt  CoL  Daly,  dead  19  do.^ 

The  under-meniiontd  qjgicers  have  been  allowed  to 

dUpose  qf  their  ha^-pay, 

Brev.  Lt  CoL  Mttthewes,  h.  p.  Indep.  and 

Unatt  28  Jan.  1826 

Capt  Dottm,  do.  do. 

Goldicut,  2d  Ceylon  R.  do. 

lyArcy,  4  Irish  Brig.  do. 

Hon,  H.  Tnfton,  loO  F.  do^ 

—  Ridsdale,  Indep.  Com.  do. 

—  Pidcering,  late  8  Vet.  Bn.        do;; 

Duff,  109  F.  do. 

SterMng,  16  F.  do. 

Byng,  91  P.  do. 

« Tobm,  127  F.  do. 

Lieut  Wyatt,  35  F.  dob 

Lyster,  100  F.  do. 

— — —  Goodwin,  103  F.  "    do. 

Lewis,  50  F.  do. 

— — —  Robinson,  25  F.  dow 
Hunt,  R.  York  ftang.             do. 

—  Hughes,  36  F.  do. 

Place,  45  F.  do. 

Cor.  Douglas,  14  Dr.  do; 
Ens.  Burnet,  37  F.  do. 
Dillon,  47  F.  do. 


Alphabetical  List  of  Scotch  Bankruftcies,  announced  between  the  Ist  and  31^ 

of  March,  extracted  from  the  Edinburgh  Gazette. 

Adana,  John,  sen.  and  Co.  merchants  and  com-     Calder,  Joseph,  and  Sons,  silk  manitiSK^urers  and 


mission-agents.  Paisley. 

Adam  and  Findlay,  distOlers  at  Luggieside,  Kirk- 
intuUoch. 

Aitken,  James,  and  Co.  merdiants  and  coopers, 
Leith, 

Algie.  James,  baker  and  grain  dealer.  Paisley. 

Allan,  James,  and  Sons,  graio-merdiants  in  Glas- 
gow. 

Anderson,  Patrick,  of  Law*,  merchant  in  Dun- 
dee. 

Anderson,  George  Hay,  ship-boilder,  Lcith. 

Andrew,  Allan,  and  Co.  cotton-yam  merchants, 

Armstrong,  Robert,  junior,  brassfounder,  Edin- 
burgh. 

Amot  and  Co.  distillers,  Langbcrfm  Distillery. 

Arnot,  Peter,  grain  merchant,  Gorbols,  Glasgow. 
Kilmarnock. 

Banks,  James,  merchant  in  Leitfa. 

Black,  Alexander  and  Co.  merchants  in  Glasgow. 

Blythe,  Robert  Brittain,  and  Co.  merchants  in 
Edinburgh. 

Bowie,  George,  merchant  in  Glasgow. 

Boyd,  J(rfm,  and  Co.  roanufiscturers  in  Paisley. 

Browning,  Matthew,  and  Co.  ironmongers,  Edin- 
burgh. 

Brown,  John,  shoemaker,  PrinM's  Straet,  Ed2n« 
burgh. 
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hatters.  No.  1,  Richmond  Street^  and  Cald^and 
Co.  hatters.  No.  22,  North  Bridge  Street,  Edin- 
biurgh. 

Gallam,  George*  tinsmith  in  Edinburgh. 

Campbell,  A.  and  D.,  and  Co.  merchants  and 
warehousemen  in  Glasgow. 

Carson,  William,  oilman  and  tinsmith  in  Edin- 
burgh. 

dark,  William,  ship-owner  and  stonennerdian^ 
Leith. 

Clark, .  Alexander,  miller  in  Dundeei 

Cl^hom,  Archibald,  merchant  in  Leitiu 

Cleuind,  John  and  William,  joiners,  cabinet-iiuh 
makers,  and  marble-cutters,  Glasgow. 

Colquhoun,  Thomas,  printer  in  Edinbui^ 

Ccmnal,  John,  and  Co«  brewers,  Finnieston,  near 
Glasgow ;  vaA.  Ebenemr  Connal  and  Co.  distil- 
lers there. 

Constable,  Ardiibald,  and  Co.  IxxdcaellerB  in 
Edinburgh. 

Cookfl  Robert*  smith  and  wood  merehant  in  Glas- 
gow. 

Cowper,  William*  maawftictnrer,  Quyid-shade, 
Dundee. 

xCraigf  James*  grain-merchant  in  GIas«m. 

Ciaig*  John*  silk-warehouaesian*  SO,  South 
Bndg&«tr«ejt*  Edinburc^ 


02i  Monthly  RugmUiu 

Craig,  PelfiT.  ipiiH  ctoaler*  CowgaM.  Edbibargh. 
Crawford,  Alexander,  Juo.  com  xoerdMOt,  North 


tMw, 


Berwick. 
Criditon,  Hugh,  paper-maker  at  St  Leonardi, 

Lattwade* 
Cullen,  John,  merchant  in  Stirling. 
DawBoo,  J.  and  J*  and  Co^,  taraw-fiwnders  in 

Glasgow. 
Deuchar  and  Ziesler,  wboteaale  and  retail  clotfa- 

mardiants  in  Edinburgh. 
Diduon,  Robert  and  James,  fleahers  and  cattle- 
dealers,  Dunstt. 
Dougall,  James,  spirit^ealer  and  wine-merchant 

in  Glasgow. 
Duff,  Robert,  merchant  in  Dundee. 
Duncan,  Jamei^  and  Co.  cloth-merehants  in  Glas* 

gow. 
Dimcan,  William,  thread-manufacturer,  Dundee. 
Elder,  Alexander  John  George,  baker  and  spiiit- 

deeler  and  mtrdiant  in  Pcsrth. 
Ffaidlay,  William,  wright,  Gla^ow. 
Findlay,  Connal  and  Co.  tten^mts,  Glasgow. 
Fisher,  Thomas  and  Alexander,  builders  in  Ekiin- 

buigh. 
Forrester,  Duncan,  bookseller  and  stationer,  Glaa* 

gow. 
Forrester,  Alexander,  grain-merchanta,  Alloa. 
Galbraitb,  Robert,  manufacturer  in  Glasgow. 
Garden,  Hamilton  WilUam,  builder,  Glau^ow. 
Giles,   Alexander,  uf^lsterer  and  builder   In 

Edinburgh. 
Goold,  Hugh,  distiller  at  Wilsontown. 
Gordon,  wUliam,  builder  in  Edinburgh. 
Cowan,  William  and  John,  ship-owners  and  mer- 
chants in  Leith. 
Grade,  Thonua^   dnq^ter  and   olotii-merchant, 

Dumflies. 
Graham,  Duncan,  grarier  and  cattle-dealer,  Blar- 

hulachan,  Perthuiire. 
Gray,  Barclay  Fifie,  merchant,  Leith. 
Grav,  Henry,  merchant  and  maniE^Beturer  in 

Glasgow. 
Grey  and  Co.  potters,  Fife  Pottery,  by  Kirkcaldy. 
Ounneth,  John,  builder  and  brick-Huy&er,  Ketal- 

vinhobn. 
Home,  James,  jeweller,  Edinburgh. 
Howie,  James,  silk-wardiouseman,  Adam-Square, 

Edinburgh, 
Hunter,  Thcnnas,  and  Co.  manufacturers  in  Glas- 
gow. 
Hutchison  and  Petrie,  builders  in  Pmtobello. 
Imrie,  James,  wholesale  stationer,  Glasgow. 
Jamieson,  Jonathan,  tinsmith  in  Paisley. 
Jardine,  John,  tailor  and  dothier  in  Glasgow. 
Johnston,  John,  woollen-draper.  South  St  David-^ 

street,  Edinburgh. 
Kirk,  David,  cattle-dealer,  eonMBerehant,  and 
farmer  at  Spittal,  pariah  of  Auohtarderran, 
■   Fifeshire. 
Kirkham,  John,  wood-merchant  and  builder  in 

Edinburgh. 
K«ox,  Arthur,  gbuder,  I^dinburdi. 
Landels,  Adam,  builder  in  Edinourglu 
L^w,  Hugh,  and  Sons,  lath-cfditters,  joiaen,  and 

wood-merchants,  Leith. 
Loekhart,  Adam,  fledier,  buUdMiv  tad  dealer  In 

cattle,  Newton-upon-Ayr. 
Macalister,  Alexander,  and  Soa8»  manduoits  and 

manufacturers  in  Paisley. 
M' Arthur,  John,  and  Co.  merohaafts  and  agsnta 

In  Glasgow. 
M*Clymont,  Hugh,  doth-merriiant  fat  Ayr. 
M*Intyre,  Peter,  shoe-maker  and  leauMt-aos 

chant  in  Glasgow. 
Mackay,  James,  merchant,  UhioB-atreet,  Glaa- 

gow. 
Blackenzie,  Alexander,  and  Oo.  merchantt,  Leith. 
Mackie,  George,  builder  in  Edinbui]rii. 
Macphaft,  Jonnj  oalioo-priater  at  L^g  Goyen, 

near  GlaMow. 
Matttiew,  Robert,  tanner  in  Dundee. 
M*Kean,  W.  and  A.  and  Co.  merchantai  Leith ; 
and  M*Kean,  Brothers,  and  Co.  morahaats, 
Liyerpool. 
Millar,  James,  and  Co.  timber-aaorchants,  Leith* 
Millar,  James,  merchant  in  Glasgow,  soane  time 
merchant  in  Khsgston,  in  the  latand  of  St  YU- 
cent. 
Montgomery,  George,  confcetieiiei'  in  Edinbtirgh. 
More  and  Williamson,  distillers  at  Underwood. 


MulrlMtd,  Robfit«  iNaHKMngar  ki  GUMftw. 
Murdoch,  Jcrfm,  yam-merdiant,  Kilmaraodk 
Murdodi*  J^\n«  and  Cob  oottoQ-yara  marduuita 

and  agents  in  Paisley. 
Mnrray,  WilUam,  alater«  yiatnera  4ke.  in  Olaa- 

ffOW. 

Nelson,  WUUam  Dub,  phyaieian  and  marchant, 

or  dealer  in  cattle  ami  spirits,  at  Broomparic, 

near  Denny* 
Nicol,  George,  jun.  grocer,  Dundee^ 
Ogilvie,  William,  spifit-meiohantj   Carongatw, 

Edinburgh. 
Pickaid,  G.  and  H«  xoarehants,  Edinbnrgh. 
Pearson,  Patrick,  writer  and  com-merdiant,  Edin- 
burgh. 
Porter,  Hugh,  merchant  in  Aberdeen. 
Rae,  William,  draper  in  Gta^pow. 
Ralston,  William,  merchant  and  anctloneer  in  St 

Mary's  Wynd,  Edinburgh, 
Robertaon,  Alexander,  flaz-apimier  at  St  Claii^ 

town. 
Rose,  William,  merchant  in  Glasgow. 
Ross,  John,  coaoh-proprietor  and  horse-dealer* 
.  Beith. 
Sanderson,  William,  and  Son,  tallow-chandlera 

and  merchants,  and  commission  agents,  Leith 

Walk,  Edinburgh. 
Sandenoo,  James,  baker,  grain-dealer,   cattte- 

dealer,  and  farmer  in  Wick. 
Scott,  Allan  and  James,  and  Co.  timbar  and  lead- 

merchants  in  Glasgow.  , 
Scott,  Robert,   leathor-agent  and  nmebant  in 

Gkogow. 
Service,  Robert,  merchant  and  spirit-dealer  in 

Greenock. 
Shepherd,  Thomas,  wine  and  qpirit-merchant, 

Leith. 
ghillinglaw  and  Scott,  builders  in  Edinbuigh. 
Sibbaldf,  Brothers,  and  Co.  merchants  in  Lmth. 
Smith,  Walter,  merchant  and  mannfodurer  ilk 

Stirling. 
Smith,  James,  merchant  and  clothier,  High-atieeC 

Dundee. 
Souter,  Andrew,  iron-monger  in  Kirkaldy*   . 
Spence,  John,  idumbca:  in  Edinburgh. 
Spinks,  Charles,  vintner  in  £dinbiugti« 
Stark.  Joseph,  merdiant  and  manufoctnrer  In 

Forfar. 
Steven,   William,  and  Co.  hat-manu£u>tureia» 

Edinburgh. 
Stevenson,  Alexander,  kelp-merdumt*  and  writer 

in  Edinburgh,  and  glass-agent  in  Loth. 
Stewart,  Andrew,  merchant  and  dealer  in  laoe  fai 

Glasgow. 
Strechan,  John,  merehant  and  manwflirtnrer, 

Sutherland,  James,  builder  Edinhuzi^. 

Tayknr,  Henry,  baker  In  Glasgow. 

Tayk>r,  John,  grocer  and  merwant  in  Ganowgato* 

street,  Glasgow. 
Thomson,  Alexander,  merchant  in  Glasgow. 
Thmnson,  George,  merchant,  Leith. 
Thomson,  John,  and  Co.  merchants  and  agents, 

Edinburgh.    ■ 
Turner  and  Boyd,  merdiants  in  Edinbur^ 
Tweedie,  John  Cailier*  merehant  in  Leith. 
Wal  •  er,  Robert,  victualler  and  merchant  in  CUas- 

gow. 
Walker,  William,  tanner,  fish-curer,  and  ship- 

owner  in  Elie,  in  Fi£?» 
Walker,  Walter,  dyer,  bleacher,  and  merehant  in 

Tradestown  of  Glasgow. 
Watt,  Barr,  and  Co*  sUk-merchants  in  Glasooif. 
Watling,  James,  innkeeper  in  Kilmamoek  and 

Ayr. 
Watson,  Robert,  builder  in  Edinburgh. 
White  and  Wilaon.  distillers  at  Old  Rome,  n|Mr 

KilmanioA. 
Whillas  and  Kilpatriok,  builders  in  Edinbuighi 
Wilson,   James, .  sometime   wood-merduuu  in 

South  Queanslnrry,   thereafter  merchant  in 

Sdinbuxglw 
Wilson,  Walter,  merchant.  South  Queenatery. 
Wilson,  Jame^  egmreinnion  agmt  in  Glaraow. 
Williamson,  Jamais  wk  $qn»  groean  ana  vuri^ 

dealera  in  Edinbnigh.  .    .      _ 

Willie,  William, jgraaer  and  cattle^ealar,  Tnes- 

bank,  Shotts.  LJanarkahifev      ,        ..».,• 
Zvin,  John^distittif  awidaal«r  m  wurits,  Blaur- 

gorta. 


i 


Tht  nimber  nf  BngHsh  BankrupMe»  annowued  in  ihe  QamtkJHm  December  90tt,  1885^  to  Uttrth 
31 ,  1826,  amounts  to  m    ThtHrt^  the  individuaU  watU  of  room  oblige*  ue  to  omit. 
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BIRTHS* 

J«fe/57,  1825.  At  Telcthonopoly,  the  Lady  of 
Captain  John  Fulton,  Deputy-Assistant  Quarter- 
master-general, of  a  son. 

Dee,  10.  At  Corfu*  Lady  Emily  Pon8onby>  of  a 
son. 

SC  At  Hadley.  Middlesex,  the  Lady  of  Donald 
Blackay,  Esq.  of  a  daughter. 

30.  At  Norfolk-house,  London,  the  Countess  of 
Surrey,  of  a  son. 

31.  At  her  house,  in  Albemarle  Street,  London, 
Lady  Frances  Leveson  Grower,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Ashley  house,  the  Lady  of  Henry  Fos- 
kett,  Esq.  late  of  the  15th  Hussars,  of  a  daughter. 

Jan.  1.  1826.  At  George-street,  the  Lady  of 
John  Hall,  Esq.  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Wall-house,  the  Lady  of  H.  D.  Glllon,  of 
a  son. 

5.  At  Coates-crescent,  the  Lady  of  John  Ttdloh, 
Esq.  Royal  Navy,  of  a  son. 

—  At  George's-place,  Mrs  Dr  Gibson,  of  a  son. 

6.  At  Launeston-lane,  Mrs  Captain  Brown,  of 
a  daughter. 

—  At  Hawthombank,  the  Lady  of  Thomas 
Grahame,  Esq.  W.  S.  of  a  son. 

7.  At  Mountcoflfer-house.  the  Lady  of  Major 
Peter  Dunbar,  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's 
Service,  of  a  daughter. 

8.  At  Dysart,  the  Lady  of  John  R*  Black,  Esq. 
Royal  Navy,  of  a  son* 

—  At  Beverley,  the  Lady  of  the  Hon.  Alex. 
M'Donald,  son  of  Lord  M*Donald,  of  a  ton, 

9.  At  Castle-street,  Mrs  David  Bum,  of  a  scm. 

10.  At  Northumberland-street,  Mrs  Mercer,  of 
a  son. 

12.  At  St  Vincent-street,  Mrs  Dickson,  of  a  son. 

14.  At  North  St  David-street,  Mrs  Dr  Macaulay, 
of  a  daughter. 

15.  At  Portobello,  the  Lady  of  Lieat'^oU  Mac- 
neill,  of  twin  soniSt 

16.  At  Royal-circus,  Mrs  Renny,  oIa  daughter. 

—  At  Calton- place,  iStrs  Charles  Mackay,  of  the 
Theatre  Royal,  of  a  son. 

18.  At  Cunnoquhie,  Mrs  Patterson,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Amisfield,  Lady  EUcho,  of  a  son. 

]9w  At  Kirkwall,  Mrs  Bremner,  of  a  daughter. 
20.  At  Milton-house,  Edinbur^,  Mrs  Lee,  of  a 
son. 

—  At  8,  Great  King-street,  Mrs  Stevenson,  of 
a  daughter. 

Si.  At  St  Colm-street,  Edinburgh,  the  Lady  of 
Archibald  Alison,  Esq.  of  a  son. 

S3.  At  Woolwich,  the  Lady  of  William  Coch- 
rane Anderson,  Esq.  Royal  Hone  Artillery,  of  a 
daughter. 

24.  At  Warristoii.ere8ettnt;,  Hra  AdanMb  ct  a 
son. 

Jan.  34.  At  VeUore,  Mrs  Pearson  of  Myrcainie, 
of  a  daughter. 

29.  At  Y  ester-house,  the  MaschionesB  of  Tweed- 
dale,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Barrodi  House,  the  lady  of  J(dm  Sinclair, 
Esq.  of  Barroch,  of  a  son. 

six  At  16,  Royal  Circus,  Mrs  Renoy,  of  a 
daughter. 

Feb,  1.  At  No.  19,  Pitt  Street,  the  lady  of  Ma- 
Jor  Dods,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Aberdeen,  the  lady  of  Henry  Ltmuden, 
Esq.  of  Tilwhilly.  of  a  daughter. 

3.  At  Campsall  Park,  near  Doncaster.  the  lady 
of  Sir  Joseph  Radclifb,  Bart,  of  a  daughter. 

4.  At  Edinburgh,  the  lady  of  Liftut.-CoL  Na- 
pier, of  a  daughter. 

5.  At  Alhole  Crescent,  Mrs  Geor;ge  Kinneur,  of 
a  daughter. 

—  At  Charlotte  Square,  Mrs  F.  C  Soott,  of  a 
daughter. 

6.  At  Jessfleld  House,  Portobello,  the  lady  of 
Thomas  Stephens,  Esq.  of  a  son. 

—  At  No.  14,  Elder  Street,  Mrs  James  Dewar, 
of  a  son. 

7>  The  lady  of  Sir  Alexander  Don^  Bart  of 
Newton-Don,  M.P.  <tf  a  daughter* 

•—  At  Edinburgh,  Mn  Bemiet,  India  Stieot,  of 
a  ion. 

H.  At  Stirling,  Mrs  John  Tetfot^  of  «  foa. 


IQ.  At  Fosshottse,  Mrs  Stewart,  of  :l  son. 

11.  Mrs  Usher,  Brown's  Square,  of  a  son. 

12.  Mrs  Clarke  Of  Comrie,  of  a  daughter. 

•—  At  3,  Nicolson  Square,  Mrs  Rymer,  of  a  son. 

13.  At  the  British  Hotel,  Queen  Street,  the  lady 
of  Geoi^e  Fullarttm  Cardegie^  Esq.  of  Charlton, 
of  a  son  and  heir. 

14.  At  Crieff,  Mrs  Peter  Scott,  of  a  da\ighter. 

17.  At  No.  1,  Charlotte  Square,  Mn  Watson, 
of  a  son. 

18.  At  Dunnotter-house,  Lady  Kennedy,  of  a 
son. 

19.  At  15,  Gloucester  Plaee,  the  lady  of  James 
Hozier,  Esq.  advocate,  of  a  daughter. 

20.  At  59,  South  Bridge,  Mrs  Thomas  Eiring, 
of  a  sou. 

—  At  No.  4,  Saxe-Coburg  Place,  Mrs  A.  O. 
Tumbull,  of  a  daughter. 

21.  In  Atholl  Crescent,  Mrs  Tytler  of  Wood- 
houselee,  of  a  daughter. 

22.  At  London,  tti^  Marchioness  pf  Clanricarde, 
of  a  daughter. 

1^5.  At  20,  Windsor  Street  Mrs  Dunean,  of  a 
daughter. 

—  Lady  Minto,  of  a  son. 

24.  At  17,  Montague  Street,  Mrs  Alex.  HilL  of 
a  son. 

—  ht  London,  the  lady  of  Captam  BasU  Hall, 
royal  navy,  of  a  daughter. 

,^—  At  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Smith, 
Montrose,  Mrs  Smith,  of  a  son. 

25.  At  Brighton,  the  lady  of  Lieut.-Gcn.  Sh: 
William  Inglls,  K.C.B.  of  a  son. 

26.  At  Montrose,  Mrs  Sinart,  of  Cononsytb,  of 
a  son. 

28.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Nisbett,  CaimhiU,  of  a 
son. 

March  3^  At  Millendean,  Lady  Leslie,  of  twin 
daughters. 

6.  At  Aberdour,  Fifeshire,  Mrs  Philp,  of  asm. 

7.  At  8,  Shandwiek  PUee,  tb&Hoo.  Mrs  Ram- 
say, of  a  son. 

—  At  Wilford,  near  Nottingham,  Lady  Lucy 
Smith,  of  a  son. 

10.  At  115.  Princess  Street,  Mrs  Gibson,  of  ana. 

13.  The  Lady  of  WiUiam  MawlowaU,  Esq.  of 
Carruth,  of  a  daughter. 

14.  At  Edinbunh,  the  Lady  of  Henry  Wight. 
Esq.  Advocate,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Bonnington  Bank,  Mrs  Wyld,  GUftoB, 
cf  adaiwhter. 

15.  At  Ford,  Mrs  Fraser,  of  a  daughter* 

18.  Mrs  Borthwick,  George  Street,  <tf  a  daugh- 
ter; 

—  At  Fasnacloich,  the  Lady  of  John  Stewart, 
Esq.  of  Fasnaoloioh,  of  a  son. 

19.  At  Dolphinton  Manse,  Mrs  Aiton,of  ason, 
who  died  the  foUowiBg  day. 

^  The  Lady  of  WHliam  Maedonald,  Esq.  of 
Ballyshean,  of  a  daughter. 

20.  At  Sbelbum  Bank,  the  Lady  of  Lieut.  For- 
rest, Royal  Navy,  of  a  dax^hter. 

21.  At  Wartnaby  House,  Melton  Moubray, 
the  Hon.  Mrs  Davidson  of  Tullocb,  of  a  daugh- 
ter. ' 

27.  At  Rosefield  Cottage,  Portobello,  the  Lady 
of  Major  St^henaiNt,  6th  Dragoon  Guards,  of  a 
8on< 

29.  In  Charlotte  Square,  the  Lady  of  Sir  John 
Gordon  of  Earlston,  Bart,  of  a  son. 

3a  At  Portobello,  the  Lady  of  Itenald  Cbariea 
Cameron,  Esq.  of  a  son. 

-.  At  5,  Charkitte  Square,  the  Hon.  L«dy  Fer- 
gusson,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Behnount,  Kelso,  Mrs  Jordon,  of  a  sob. 
April  2.  At  6,  Bellevue  Cresoent,  the  Lady  of 

CMstain  J.  H.  Tait.  R,  N.  of  a  daughter. 

lAtlelu,  In  Old  Burlington  Street.  London,  tlTe 
Hon.  Mrs  Fergusson,  of  Pitfour,  of  a  daughter. 

marriages; 

July  5, 18S5.  At  New  Norfolk,  Van  Diemiii's 
Land,  Lieut.-Colonel  S.  H.  Tod,  off  the  B«gal 
Eotabliahment,  to  Mary,  youagiHt  daughter  of 
the  late  Captatn  Ewen  Haadontld,  OrtaBinitfh, 
North  UM. 
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87.  Dee.  1R95.  At  LIbberton.  Mr  John  Cleesy. 
Rector,  Grammar  School,  Selkirk,  to  Mary,  second 
daughter  of  Mr  James  Steel,  teacher,  Libberton. 

Jan.  3.  1826.  At  Edinburgh,  David  Dickson, 
Esq.  younger  of  Hartree,  Advocate,  to  Jemima, 
daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  David  Pyper,  minister 
of  Pencaitland. 

4.  At  London,  Colonel  Sir  Robert  Arbuthnot, 
K.  C.  n.  of  the  Coldtitream  Guards,  to  Harriet, 
third  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  the  late  Thomas 
Smith,  Esq.  of  Castletr>n-hall,  Rochdale,  Lanca- 
shire. 

5.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  George  Hill,  solicitor,  St 
Andrew's-square,  to  Catharine,  daughter  of  Mr 
John  Burke,  St  Andrew's-square. 

—  At  5,  Roxburgh  Terrace,  Mr  Jamts  Bailey 
Smith,  to  Miss  Alice  Brown. 

10.  At  Edinburgh,  David  L.  Jolly,  Esq.  to  Eli- 
cabeth,  daughter  of  the  deceased  William  Richard- 
soUj.Esq.  late  of  Keithock. 

— '  At  Peebles,  James  Spitall,  Esq.  merchant, 
Edinburgh,  to  Mary  Wightman,  eldest  daughter 
of  James  Ker,  Esq.  Provost  of  Peebles. 

—  At  Cockbum,  Mr  Thomas  Weatherly  Hop- 
rig,  to  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  George  Logan, 
Esq.  of  Cockbum. 

12.  At  Cuttlehill,  James  Dewar,  E!sq.  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  to  Clementina,  daughter  of  the 
late  William  Weymss,  Esq.  of  Cuttlehill. 

13.  At  Prestonpans,  Mr  Henry  Paxton,  whole- 
sale merchant,  Edinburgh,  to  Marion,  daughter  of 
Robert  Laidlaw,  Esq.  Prestonpans. 

—  At  Leith,  Mr  Samuel  Beveridge,  solicitor,  to 
Margaret,  second  daughter  of  Mr  John  M'L&in, 

17.  At  Alderston,  Major  Norman  Pringic,  young- 
est son  of  the  late  Sir  James  Pringle  of  Stitchcli, 
Bart,  to  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  Robert  Steuart, 
Esq.  of  Alderston. 

18.  At  Eden,  the  Rev.  Archibald  Livingston, 
minister  of  Cambusnethan,  to  Jet:sic,  youngest 
tlaughtcr  of  the  late  Alex.  Sheriff,  Esq.  Leith. 

—  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Clare,  of  Mount- 
shannon,  near  Limerick,  to  Miss  Burrell>  dauglv- 
ter  of  Lord  and  Lady  Gwyder. 

~  At  Falklandwood,  Mr  Charles  Gulland,  wri- 
ter, Falkland,  to  Beatrice,  daughter  of  Mr  Dud- 
geon, Falklandwood. 

23.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Alexander  Graham,  sur- 
geon, Polmont  Cottage,  near  FnUcirk,  to  Jane, 
youngest  daught^  of  the  late  Ralph  Thomson, 
Esq.  Berwick-upoin-Tweed. 

27.  At  Lauricston-place,  Dr  David  Chalmers, 
physician  in  Edinburgh,  to  Miss  Barbara  Bell, 
«la«ghter  of  the  late  Thomas  Bell,  Esq.  of  Nether 
Horsburgh. 

31.  John  Frame,  Esq.  of  Locher  Bank,  to  Miss 
Findla]^,  daughter  of  JohnFindlay,  Esq.  of  Gryfe 
Bank,  in  the  parish  of  KUbarchan. 

—  At  Enoch  Square,  Glasgow,  John  Scott,  Esq. 
younger  of  Hawkhill,  to  Jane,  eldest  daughter  of 
Andrew  Thomson,  E«q.  merchant,  Glat^ow. 

Feb.  1.  At  Garden  Square,  Glasgow,  Mr  Wil- 
liam Napier,  Linlithgow,  to  Mary  Anne,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Hugh  Kennedy,  Esq.  Usher's 
Island,  Dublin. 

2.  At  No.  23,  Moray  Place,  Edinburgh,  James 
Fotheringham,  Esq.  to  Marion,  only  daughter  ^ 
the  late  Patrick  Scrymsoure,  Esq.  or  TeaUng. 

6.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Alexander  Douglas,  mer- 
chant, to  Helen  Robertson,  daughter  of  Henry 
Marder,  Esq. 

7.  At  Chelsea,  Mr  A.  Miller,  of  London,  to 
Margaret,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  William 
Wardrop,  Esq.  secretary  to  the  Bank  of  Scotland. 

—  At  Oakshaw-house,  Paisley,  Thomas  Dykes, 
Esq.  of  Calcutta,  to  Marion,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Lcishman,  Esq.  of  Oakshaw. 

10.  At  Ncwington,  James  Hathom,  Esq.  solici- 
tor. Supreme  Courts,  St  Patrick's  Square,  to  Lady 
O.  Fairlie,  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  James  Camp- 
bell, Bart  of  Aberuchil. 

—  At  Hayes,  Kent,  Lord  Dnnallcy,  to  the  Hon. 
Henry  Maude,  youngest  sister  of  Viscount  Ua- 
warden. 

—  At  Adam  Square,  Andrew  Kedslie,  Esq.  sur- 
geon in  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's  service,  to 
M  argaret,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Andrew  Fyfe, 
Ksq.  Lecturer  on  Anatomy,  Edinburgh. 

13.  At  Jedburgh,  Mr  Richard  Henderson, 
teacher,  Edinburgh,  to  Elizabeth,  second  daugh- 
ter of  Mr  Adam  Young,  formerly  of  Mount-hooly. 


H.  At  Alloa,  Robert  Haiff,  Em.  DoDtr-fleld* 
to  Janet,  eldest  daughter  of  John  M*GofWBn,  Eaq* 

16.  At  10,  Albyn  Pkoe,  Alex.  Pearson,  Esq. 
W.S.  to  Catharine,  daughter  of  the  late  David  Pa- 
terson,  Esq.  banker  in  Edinburgh. 

—  At  Elcrig,  Appin,  Ai^Ilshire,  George  Fer- 
guson, Esq.  Quartermaster  91st  Regiment,  to  Isa- 
bella,  eldest  daughter  q£  Mr  Duncan  Sinclair,  re- 
siding there. 

23.  At  Talisker,  Isle  of  Skye,  John  Tofanie, 
Esq.  of  Uigonish,  to  Margaret,  fourth  daughter  of 
the  late  Dr  D.  M'Askill. 

—  Robert  SheddeA  ScrimffBour,  £8q>  to  Mar- 

faret,  elde§t  daughter  of  the  late  Jamei  Wilson, 
'rofessor  of  Anatomy  to  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  London. 

21.  At  Smith's  Place,  Leith  Walk,  Mr  Thomas 
Millons,  shipmaster,  Portland  Terrace,  to  Agnes, 
only  daughter  of  the  late  Mr  David  N<^e_  Leith. 
21.  At  Glasgow,  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Gibb,  Gilbert 
Stuart  Bruce,  of  Trinity  Square,  London,  Esq.  to 
Christina,  daughter  of  William  Shortridge,  Bu- 
chanan Street,  Glasgow,  Esq. 

23.  At  Strichen,  the  Rev.  James  Andersons  mi- 
nister of  St  Fergus,  to  Margaret,  eldest  dauf^tar 
of  Alex.  Gavin,  Esq.  surgeon,  Strichen. 

24.  Robert  Fairbaim,  Esq.  writer  in  Duns^  to 
Jean,  eldest  daughter  of  John  Kay,  Esq 

28.  At  Leith,  William  Wardlaw,  Esq.  to  Mary 
Ann,  only  daughter  of  Robert  Douglas  of  Prerton, 
Esq. 

March  1.  At  the  Royal  Lodge,  Windsor,  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Strathavon,  M.P.  to  Lady  Eli- 
zabeth Conyngharo,  eldest  dau^ter  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Conyngham. 

—  At  Knock,  in  Sky.  the  Rev.  John  Macrae, 
minister  of  Glenshiel,  to  Jamesina  Eraser,  young- 
est daughter  of  Norman  Madeod,  Esq. 

6.  At  Whitelaw,  Adam  Thomson,  Esq.  Chester- 
hill,  Northumberland,  to  Marion,  daughter  of 
the  late  Francis  Walker,  Esq. 

8.  At  Coalston,  Gilbert  Young,  Esq.  of  Young- 
field,  to  Patricia,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Hon. 
William  Maule  of  Panmure,  M.  P. 

9.  At  Edgerston,  Roxburghshire,  the  Rev.  James 
Wight,  to  Miss  Mary  Leslie,  Jedburgh. 

10.  At  Edinburj^h,  Charley  Campbell  Steward 
Esq.  clerk  to  the  signet,  to  Mary  Henrietta,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Andrew  Wood,  Esq.  surgeon,  Edia- 
burgh. 

14.  At  Montrose,  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Paterson, 
David  Niddrie,  Esq.  surgeon,  Mcmtrose,  to  Miss 
CroU,  of  that  place. 

15.  At  Elie,  Mr  Andrew  Thallom,  merchant,  ■ 
Kirkaldy,  to  Betbia,  youMest  daughter  of  M^ 
Itawrence  Kilgour,  King's  Kettle,  Fife. 

1 6.  At  Abercromby  Place,  the  Rev.  James  Hen- 
derson of  Claremont  Street  Chapel,  to  Etoanor 
Rutherfurd,  thir^  daughter  Tif  Professor  Russell. 

—  At  Mayfield,  William  Hope  Mure,  Esq.  sur- 

Scon,  to  Jane  Gordon,  second  daughter  of  the  late 
ames  Robertson  of  Mayfield,  Esq.  writer  to  the 
signet. 

18.  At  London,  Michael  Tweedie,  Esq.  Royal 
Artillery,  to  Miss  Forbes,  daughter  of  Kichard 
Walter  Forbes,  Esq.  Rolvenden,  Ke^t. 

— At  Stoke  Courcey,  Somerset,  the  Rev.  James 
A.  Stewart,  B.A.  late  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Cambridge,  to  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late 
Henry  Sweeting,  Esq.  of  Sherbon. 

22.  At  Qifton,  Sir  William  Francis  Elliott,  of 
Stobs  and  Wells,  in  the  county  of  Roxburgh,  Bart, 
to  Miss  Boswell,  eldest  dau{i[hter  of  the  late  Sir 
Alexander  Boswell,  of  Auchmleck,  Bart. 

27.  At  Edinburgh,  Andrew  Buchanan,  Esq. 
youngest  «m  of  David  Carrick  Buchanan,  Esq.  of 
Drumpdlier  and  Mount  Vernon,  to  Miss  Bethia 
Hamilton  Ramsay,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late 
William  Ramsay,  Esq.  banker,  Edinburgh. 

—  At  Catherine  Bank  House,  Arthur  Craigie, 
'Em\.  merchant,  Leith,  to  Susannah,  daughter  of- 
the  Rev.  Dr  Ireland,  minister  of  North  Leith. 

—  At  Mollance,  Al^jcander  B.  Blackie,  Esq. 
wine  merchant,  Leith,  to  Isabella,  eldest  daugh- 
ter  of  John  Napier,  Esq.  of  Mollance. 

28.  At  Glasgow,  James  Home,  Esq.  of  Lin- 
house,  to  Magdalene  Flint,  eldest  daughter  of 
John  Macnaught,  Esq.  merchant  there. 

—  At  Raebum  Place,  the  Rev.  Robert  Carr, 
minister  of  Luss,  to  Georglna,  daughter  of  the 
late  Thomas  Henderson,  E-Jq.  chamberlain  of  the 
city  of  Edinburgh. 
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28.  At  BtelrhHU  Mr.  DatM  ArAott  of  Fort- 
rooak,  to  Miss  Mary  Kirkland. 

39.  At  Comely  Gardens,  WiUiamMitdidl,  Esq. 
of  the  Conutereial  Bank  of  Scotland,  to  ^Uias, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  David  Croai,  Esq.  PU- 
rig  Street. 

3a  At  Newliston  House,  Patrick  Fraser  Tyt- 
ler,  advocate,  to  Miss  Rachel  Elisabeth  Hog*  tlurd 
daughter  of  Thomas  Hog  of  Newliston,  1^. 

DEATHS. 

Nov.  1824.  In  Prince  of  Wales'  Island,  Mr 
Anthony  Greme,  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his 
Age,  yoiuigest  son  of  George  Graeme  of  Inchbrakie, 
Esq. 

March  13, 18S5.  Drowned, while  swimming  acrosa 
Maoquarrie  River,  Van  Diemen's  lAud,  Mr  John 
Scott,  lately  builder,  Brown  Street,  Edinbur^. 

June  1.  At  sea,  Mr  John  Hay,  second  officer 
of  the  Charles  Grant,  East  Indiaman. 

25.  At  Cape  Coast  Castle,  Africa,  Lieut.  Jonas 
Oxley,  of  the  Royal  African  Colonial  Corps ;  and 
lately,  aged  17*  Colin,  his  son,  became  also  a  vic- 
tim to  that  unhappy  climate. 

Ju/y  14.  At  Arracan,  Ensign  Charles  Hutdiin* 
son,  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's  service, 
42d  r^ment,  native  infantry. 

20.  On  board  his  Majesty's  ship  Tamar,  in  the 
river  Hooghley,  James  Kirkpatrick,  eldest  son  of 
Sir  Thomas  Kirkpatrick  of  Closebum,  Bart. 

—  At  Calcutta,  George  Proctor,  Esq.  secretary 
to  the  Medical  Board,  and  sur|(eon  to  the  Presio 
dency  there,  son  of  the  late  Patrick  Proctor,  Esq. 
Glammis. 

Aug.  1.  At  Cawnpore,  William  Edward  Paget, 
infant  son  of  Francis  Sievwright,  Esq.  asustant- 
surgeon  of  his  Majesty's  59th  regiment  of  foot. 

3.  At  Gurrawarah,  Ensign  Thomas  Jrving,  of 
tlie  1st  regiment  Bengal  native  infantiy,  eldest 
Kon  of  Licutenant-Colond  James  Irving,  Cheaselb 
Court,  Eklinburgh. 

18.  At  Arracai^  James  Watson  Boyd,  Esq.  of 
the  Hon.  East  India  Company's  service,  in  the 
Presidency  of  Bengal. 

22.  At  Port  DaTrympIe,  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
Mrs  Balfour,  Lady  of  Lieut.-Col.  Balfour,  of  the 
40th  Regiment. 

Sep.  7>  1825.  AtSincapore,  of  fever,  Mr  Samuel 
Caw,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Provost  Caw  of 
Perth. 

16.  At  Calcutta,  Mrs  William  Beatson,  Lady  of 
Major  Befttson,  deputy -adjutant-general,  Calcutta. 

SepL  At  Penang,  on  his  way  from  Calcutta  to 
China,  where  he  was  going  for  the  recovery  of 
his  health,  John  Trotter,  £^.  jun.  of  the  Hon. 
East  India  Company's  Civil  Service,  and  second 
son  of  Alexander  Trotter,  Esq.  of  DreghcMm. 

Oct.  5,  At  Calcutta,  Capt.  Patrick  Dudgeon,  of 
the  14th  Regiment  of  Bengal  Native  Infan^, 
and  Commandant  of  the  Silhiet  Local  Corps. 

8. '  At  Tarsus,  on  his  travels  through  Egypt  and 
Syria,  after  three  days'  illness,  Mr  WiUuun  N. 
Blanc,  younger  of  Grouger,  in  his  26th  year. 

28.  At  Mont^o  Bay,  Jamaica,  after  a  few  days' 
illness,  Mr  John  Lightbody,  only  son  of  the  late 
Adam  Lightbody,  Esq.  merchant,  Glasgow. 

Nov.  Of  the  yellow  xever,  at  Alvarado,  Mexico, 
Mr  David  Dick,  second  son  of  the  late  Alexander 
Dick,  Esq.  accountant  in  Edinburgh. 

2.  Drowned  on  board  the  Christiana  of  Glas- 
gow, outward-bound  to  Trinidad,  and  wreck- 
ed on  Paterson's  Rock,  Mull  of  Kintyre,  William 
Campbell,  younger  of  Skerrington. 

10.  At  Rossal,  island  of  Mull,  Mr  John  M'Math, 
some  time  minister  of  Tarbolton. 

18.  In  St  Andrew,  Jamaica,  James  Waddell, 
Esq.  aged  72. 

29.  At  S^mish  Town,  Jamaica,  Cluurlet  Far- 
quharson,  Esq.  of  Persey. 

Dec.  7*  At  Dunlqeld,  Lieutenant  Simon  Mar- 
chison,  of  the  royal  marines. 

13.  At  London^  John,  ddest  son  of  James 
Fowler,  Esq.  of  Raddey,  Roes-shire. 

14.  At  Kingston,  Jamaica,  John  Alves,  Esq.  of 
Edinburgh. 

19.  At  Edinburgh,  Major-General  George  John- 
iUme  of  Riggheads,  late  of  the  93d  regiment. 

—  The  Rev.  Patrick  Maclau^hlan,  assistant- 
minister  of  Kilbrandon,  Argyllshire. 

20.  In  his  67th  year,  the  Rev.  Robert  Forby, 
A.  M.  Rector  of  Fineham  and  Homingtoft,  Nor- 
folk.    He  was  found  drowned  in  his  warm  bath. 


having  (m  it  It  MnleetSfcd)  beeh  nMUl  imh  • 
fainting  lit  while  in  the  act  of  bathing. 

—  At  Athkne,  John  White,  Esq.  eldest  ion  of 
the  late  John  White,  Esq.  formerly  of  Eskmills. 

22.  At  Ghravesend,  on  Doardthe  Lord  Lowther 
Blast  Indiaman,  Master  William  A.  Clephanef 
youngest  6»n  ^f  the  late  ^avid  depfaane,  Esq. 
Commissioner  of  Excise. 

2S.  Walter,  third  son  of  Mr  Alenmder  Hay 
Borthwick,  Hojoanm,  near  Langholm. 

27.  After afshottbut  severe  illness, oecttrioiied 
by  accidentally  scratching  his  thumb  about  a  week 
previous,  Mr  Ohaxles  Dutchfield  of  Hiodley,  near 
Wigan. 

29.  At  Durievale*  John  Femie,  Esq.  of  Dune- 
vale. 

—  Mrs  Purves,  wife  of  Thomas  Purves  of 
Lochend,  Esq. 

—  At  Portsmouth,  Major-General  Miller  of  the 
royal  marines. 

30.  At  North  Hanover-street,  Mrs  Catliarine 
Drummond  Roy,  second  daughter  of  the  lute 
John  Drummond,  Esq.  Borrowstounness. 

—  At  Paris,  of  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  Le  Chevalier 
Barbie  du  Bocage,  member  of  the  Academy  of  In- 
scriptions and  Belles  Lettres,  Geographer  to  the 
Department  forForeign  Affairs,  and  Professor  to 
the  Faculty  of  Letters  to  the  Academy  at  Paris. 

31.  At  Duninald,  Peter  Arkley,  Esq.  of  Duni- 
nald. 

.    —  At  30,  London-street,  Mr  Peter  MacdowaD, 
accountant. 

Jan.  1, 1826.  At  his  house,  Argyll  Court,  Glas- 
gow, Jolui  Camegie>  Elsq. 

—  At  Glasgow,  Mr  John  Bdl,  teacher  of  lan- 
guages, aged  32  years. 

—  At  nis  house,  Lauriston  Place,  Williacm 
Laurie,  Esq.  writer  in  Edinburgh. 

—  At  York  Place,  Edinburgh,  James  Fraser 
Wilson,  infant  son  of  James  Wilson,  Esq.  ad\-o- 
cate. 

—  At  MarstOQ  House,  Viscount  Dungarvan, 
aged  27. 

—  At  Comhill,  near  Ayr,  Lieutenant  John  Ca- 
vendish, late  of  the  4th  royal  veteran  battalion. 

—  At  Leith,  Mr  Thomas  ShirrefiT,  glazier  there. 
S.  At  Hillhoiisefield,  Mrs  Flora  Barclay,  wife 

of  Mr  John  Galloway,  shipowner,  Leith. 

—  At  Manse  of  Lumphanan,  the  Rev.  William 
Shand,  minister  of  that  parish,  in  the  87th  year  of 
his  age,  and  56th  of  his  ministry. 

3.  At  Marseilles,  aged  54,  Louis  Gabriel  Suchet, 
Duke  of  Abufera. 

3.  At  Edinburgh,  William  Brodie,  Esq.  of 
Milton. 

4.  At  Portobello,  Lady  Stirling  of  Glorat. 

—  At  Lonmay,  in  the  81st  year  of  his  age,  the 
Rev.  William  Sansster,  who  for  fifty-seven  years 
held  the  pastoral  cnarge  of  the  Episcopal  congre- 
gation in  that  parish. 

5.  At  West  Linton,  William  Keyden,  Esq.  of 
Lyndale,  W.S. 

—  At  Hawthombank,  the  in£Emt  son  of  Tho- 
mas Grahame,  Esq.  W.S. 

—  At  her  house.  North  Leith,  Mrs  Margaret 
Warrack,  widow  of  the  late  Charles  Gordon,  Esq. 
Collector  of  Excise,  Kdso. 

.    —  At  Glaf|K>w,  Henry  Erskine,  youngest  son  of 
Mr  Walter  Wardlaw,  Ridimond-street. 

—  The  Chevalier  D.  Giovanni  Danero,  cap- 
tain-general of  the.royal  navy  of  Ni^ftles,  aged  102 
years. 

9.  At  his  house,  Salisbury-Square,  in  the^lst 
year  of  his  age,  Mr  Sime  Ruthven,  of  the  Scota* 
man  Office. 

•^  At  Dean  Lodge,  Mrs  Jane  Mon<nreiffi?,  rdict 
of  Adam  Cunningluune,  Esq.  of  Bonnington. 

10.  James  Bait,  Esq.  of  Viewfield,  near  Edin- 
burgh. While  sitting  by  the  fire  after  dinner,  he 
fell  back  in  his  chair  and  breathed  his  last. 

11.  At  South  Fort«treet,  Mrs  Janet  Walker, 
wife  of  Mr  William  Reid,  bookseller,  Leith. 

12.  At  Edinburgh,  Jean,  third  duighter  of  Mr 
■William  Williamson,  writer* 

—  At  her  house,  Salisbury  Place,  Newingtoo* 
Mrs  Elisabeth  Tindal,  widow  of  Mr  Thomas 
Young,  teacher,  Edinbui;^ 

13.  At  Fk>rence,  William  Slade,  Esq.  royal  navT. 
13.  At  Concordia,  in  the  Island  of^Totu^to,  Dr 

Andrew  Kenney,  formerly  physician  in  Edin- 
burgh. 
13.   At  Hendersyde  Park,  aged  70,   George 
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WokHe,  BiMV  of  Hcnderay<k3,  one  of  ht«  Majcftt  j*! 
Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  a  Deputy  Lieutenant 
fot  the  eouDty  of  Roxburgh. 

13.  At  the  manse  of  Aboyne,  tiie  Rev.  Thomas 
Gordon,  minteter  of  Alx>ync,  in  the  85d  year  of 
hu  age* 

—  At  her  father^  house,  5,  Cailton  Place, 
Glasgow,  Mrs  Ferrier,  widow  of  Archibald  Fcr- 
rier,  Esq.  W.S.  Edinburgh. 

14.  At  St  John's  Hill,  Mrs  Christian  Suther- 
land, relict  of  Mr  William  Bruce,  banker,  EcUu- 
burgh. 

—  At  her  house,  Scotland-street,  Mrs  Ann 
Cochrane,  relict  of  Mr  John  Wardlaw,  Dalkeith. 

—  At  Leith,  Mr  William  G.  Black,  brewer 
there. 

15.  At  Newhaven,  Lieutenant  George  Harris, 
royal  navy,  Superintcndant  of  the  Ferry  at  that 
place. 

—  At  Clifton,  Bristol,  James  Macnamara.  Esq. 
Senior  Rear-Admiral  of  the  Red,  a  distinguished 
officer  in  his  Majesty's  naval  scr^'ice. 

—  At  St  John-street,  Ekiinbur^h,  Miss  Ann 
Balfour,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Robert 
BalJfour  Ramsay,  Ksq.  of  Balbimy. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  John  Steele,  senior,  late 
confectioner,  Prince's-strcct. 

16.  At  Nantes,  Miss  Isabella  Dennistoun 
Brown,  daughter  of  the  late  Alexander  Brown, 
Esq.  merchant  in  Glasgow;  and,  at  the  same 
place,  three  hours  before,  her  nephew,  Walter, 
eldest  son  of  Humphrey  Ewing  Maclae  of  Cath> 
kin,  Esq. 

17.  At  her  house,  Bristo  Port,  Mis  Potts,  re- 
lict of  Mr  ThoiTuu  Potts,  merchant. 

—  At  Crossford,  near  Lanark,  aged  69,  Rich- 
ard Vary,  Esq.  late  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  the 
county  of  Lanark. 

—  At  Koynton-strcet,  Kensington,  Alexander 
Murray,  Esq.  late  of  the  Commissariat  depart- 
ment. 

18.  At  Portobello,  Mrs  Major  LyelU 

—  At  his  house  in  Durham,  highly  respected, 
aged  15,  Andrew  Philip  Skene,  Esq.  A.  B.  of  Co- 
lumlxian  College,  New  York,  male  heir  of  Hall- 
vards,  in  Fife,  and  of  Kilmacoe,  Wicklow,  Ire- 
land ;  only  son  of  the  late  Colonel  Philip  Wharton 
Skene  of  Skenesborough,  United  States,  and  of 
Hakleton,  Northamptonshire,  Governor  of  Crown 
Point  and  Ticonderoga,  North  America.  This 
gentleman  has  left  five  sons  and  two  daughters  to 
deplore  his  loss.  He  was  a  collateral  descendant  of 
the  famotis  Sir  William  Wallace,  and  traces  his  de- 
scent from  the  year  1014,  from  the  first  Skene  of 
Skene ;  according  to  tradition,  a  younger  son  of 
the  (Donalds)  Lords  of  the  Isles.  He  also  held  a 
nulitary  commission  in  the  British  service  above 
sixty  years.  His  remains  were  intened  in  the 
Catheoral,  on  the  21st,  and  were  borne  to  his 
vault,  according  to  his  desire,  by  eight  old  sol- 
diers. A  few  weeks  before  his  death,  he  request- 
ed the  following  epitaph  to  be  placed  on  his  tomb : 

*  Terrajmus,  in  terra  hie  reponitur,' 

19.  At  Edinburgh,  Isabella,  daughter  of  the  late 
Rev.  George  Shepherd,  minister  of  Newbattle. 

—  At  his  brother's  house,  Mansfield-place,  Mr 
Richard  Storrar,  baker,  Edinburgh. 

20.  At  the  house  of  her  son,  Robert  Campbell, 
late  chamberlain  in  Roeeneath,  in  her  98th  year, 
Mrs  Jean  Stewart,  relict  of  the  late  Rev.  William 
Campbell,  minister  of  Kilchrenan  and  Dalavich, 
Argyleshire. 

20.  AtSlateford,  Miss  Joanna  Thomson,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Mr  John  Thomscm,  shipmaster, 
Leith. 

—  At  Klrkmaiden  Manse,  the  Rev.  James 
Frendi,  minister  of  that  pariui. 

21.  At  Mount  Stuart,  Gertrude  Amelia  Villiera 
Stuart,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Lord  Henry  and 
Lady  Gertrude  Stuart. 

21.  At  6,  Hart  Street,  Mary  Ann,  aged  7  years 
and  4  months,  only  child  of  Mr  James  Scott,  sur- 
geon. 

22.  At  her  house,  16,  Broughton-street,  Mrs 
Helen  Hay,  relict  of  George  Adinston  of  Carcant. 

SS,  At  Dunfermline,  Mrs  Catharine  Shoolbread, 
wife  of  Mr  William  Hendenon,  merchant  there. 

—  At  Liverpool,  on  his  way  from  America, 
•0Bd  23,  John,  3d  son  of  Mr  John  Richardson, 
msnufBcturer,  Edinburgh. 

-~  At  Pttt^street,  Portobello,  Mrs  Maria  Max- 


welU  reHcC  of  U^cr  HaroBloo  IMiiielU  of  Afd- 

well. 

23.  AC  her  house,  Tavistock  Place,  TdmOuh, 
Mrs  Elisabeth  Chishtdm,  relict  of  AteKaader 
Chtoholm,  lateof  Chtshotan,  InvenieMMhiieb  9gpA 
68. 

25.  At  Morobattle,  Mr  Jamet  CulbortioD,  feuar 
there,  in  the  9Sth  year  of  his  age. 

—  At  Stonelaws,  East  Lothian,  Mra  LlUas 
Lindsay,  spouse  of  Mr  William  MitchdL 

—  At  Easington,  Captain  Landless,  royal  navy. 

26.  At  Glasgow,  MEjf(dm  Dick,  student  of  me- 
dicine, third  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Dick,  Glasgow. 

—  Here,  Mr  Robert  Butterworth  Runcom* 
student  of  medicine,  only  son  of  the  late  Robert 
Runcorn,  fisq.  Manchester. 

—  At  Roddinghead,  Geoi^  Douglas,  Biq.  of 
Roddinghead. 

27.  At  her  house,  George-street,  Mias  Cafharine 
Hope,  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Archibald  Hope  of 
Craighall. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Mary  Brown,  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Dr  Andrew  Brown,  one  of  the  ministers  of 
this  city,  and  Professor  ot  Rhetoric  in  the  Uni- 
versity. 

27.  At  Southfleld,  by  Auchtermtichty,  GeorM 
Keltic,  Esq.  late  tenant  of  Falkland  wood,  in  the 
77th  year  of  his  age. 

—  At  her  house,  George-street,  Miss  CatharlnA 
Hope,  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Archibald  hope  of 
Craighall,  Bart. 

—  Mrs  Mary  Brown,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Dr  An- 
drew Brown,  one  of  the  ministers  of  this  city,  and 
professor  of  rhetoric  in  the  University. 

—  At  his  house,  York-place,  in  the  84th  year 
of  his  age,  James  Whyte,  Esq.  formerly  in  the 
service  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company. 

—  At  Valleyfield,  Culross,  in  the  78tli  year  of 
his  age,  James  Stewart,  Esq.  of  Glasgow. 

29.  At  Aberdeen,  Mr  John  Gill,  advocateu 

30.  At  Glasgow,  Joha  Wallace  Hosier,  Esq.  se- 
cond son  of  William  Hosier,  E^.  of  Newlands. 

—  In  his  house  at  the  College,  in  Durham,  thi 
Yen.  Rev.  Reynold  Gide<m  Bouyer,  LL.B.  Andi- 
deaeon  of  Northumberland,  Prebendary  of  Dur- 
ham and  Salisbury,  Vicar  of  Northallerton,  affleial 
to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham,  and  a  trus- 
tee of  Lord  Crewe's  charities. 

—  At  Inverkeithing,  Mrs  Mary  Brown,  wife  of 
Mr  Hutton,  R.  N.  She  had  lost  her  eldest  daogb* 
ter  five  months  before,  and  <mly  Uved  dght  weeks 
after  the  birth  of  another. 

31.  At  Queenston,  Upper  Canada,  WUhdndna 
Dcnham,  wife  of  Francis  Hall,  Esq.  civil  engineer 
tl^ere. 

31.  At  her  house.  No.  11,  St  LeonardUO, 
Elizabeth  Davidson,  daughter  of  Patrick  Da^d- 
son,  writer.  

—  At  Gilford  Bank,  East  Lothian,  Mr  Wil- 
liam Gilbertson,  factor  to  the  Mott  Nolte  the 
Marquis  of  Tweeddale. 

—  At  Canisbay,  in  the  Presbytery  of  Caithness, 
the  Rev.  James  Smith,  minister  of  that  parish. 

—  At  the  Manse  of  Carnock,  in  his  69th  year, 
the  Rev.  Alex.  Thomson,  who  had  been  minister 
of  the  parish  of  Carnock  for  46  years. 

Feb,  1.  At  the  Mains  of  Brigton,  Hugh  Max- 
well, Esq.  of  Halkerton. 

—  At  Haddington,  Thomas  Fairbairq,  Esq. 
Sheriff-substitute  of  Haddingtonshire. 

—  At  Dumfries,  aged  76,  Mrs  Agnes  Murray, 
relict  of  Mr  Henry  Gmson,  late  farmer  in  Lofi^ 
bedholm. 

—  At  his  house,  in  Berner-street,  London,  John 
Campbell,  Esq.  accountant-general  to  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age. 

—  At  Gosforth-house,  near  Newcastle,  after  a 
few  hours'  illness,  of  inflammation,  Charles  John 
Brandling,  Esq.  M.  P.  for  Northumberland.  He 
would  have  completed  his  55th  year  on  the  4th 
inst.  being  bom  Feb.  4,  1769.  He  was  greatly 
esteemed  for  his  flrankness,  kindness,  andhoqpi- 
tality  ;  and  his  death  is  universally  laonented  in  a 
wide  circle. 

2.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  John  Gray,  tlate  PMker 
there. 

—  At  Berwidc-npon-Tweed,  Hannah,  lady  of 
James  Forster,  Esq.  of  that  town,  in  the  49th  year 
of  her  age. 

.-  At  Leith,  Mrs  Jane  Smith,  Charlotte-street, 
aged  58. 
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3.  At  Cralcle  ManM.lMbeUa*  Moond  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  Dr  Stirling. 

3.  John  Peat,  solicitor.  Supreme  Courts,  aged 
76. 

4.  At  Rome,  where  he  had  gone  fimr  the  benefit 
of  his  health.  Lieutenant  Wflliam  Wemyss  Fra> 
ser,  of  the  4ith  regiment,  youngest  son  of  the 
late  Mr  John  Eraser,  Rhives,  SutEerlandshire^ 

—  At  George-place,  I^th-walk,  Mrs  Agnea 
Blackie,  wife  of  James  Qieyne^  Esq.  merdumt, 
Leith. 

—  At  Dura-house,  Alex,  Bain,  Esq.  of  Rires. 

5.  At  Dyk^ead,  Bir  Robert  Richardson,  late 
Provost  otLochmahen. 

»  At  Peebiei,  James  Ker»  Esq.  provost  of 
Peebles. 

—  Here,  Miss  Louisa  Orr,  youngest  daughter  of 
the  late  Alexander  Orr  of  waterside,  Esq.  W.  S. 

G.  At  the  house  of  her  son,  67,  Nortnumber^ 
land-street,  Mrs  Elisabeth  Hunter,  aged  73,  wi- 
dow of  the  late  Robert  Hunter,  Esq.  merchant  in 
Dacca,  Bengal. 

~  At  Pathhead,  Mrs  Elisabeth  Carse,  rdict  of 
the  late  Mr  Andrew  Gordon|  Preston,  aged  81. 

—  At  Rome,  John  Hugh  MMctoen,  Esq.  younger 
of  Ardgour. 

7.  At  Kelso,  Mrs  Samuel  Robertson,  late  of 
Ednam. 

—  At  Balmeadowside,  David  Wallace,  Esq.  of 
Balmeadowside. 

&  At  RoseAeld  Cottage,  Portobello.  of  inflam- 
mation in  the  lungs,  Henry  Palfrey,  the  son  of 
Major  Stephenson,  Gth  dragoon  guardi^  aged  17 
months. 

~  At  Harrowgate,  Mr  Charlea  Thomson  of 
Edinburgh. 

10.  At  Glasgow,  after  a  short  ilhiess,  in  the  SSd 
year  of  his  age,  Mr  Ebenezer  Reld,  stationer. 

—  At  Petworth-house,  the  Countess  Dowag«r 
of  Carnarvon. 

11.  At  Springhill,  Muirfcirk,  Mr  John  Finlay- 
son,  patentee  of  the  self-cleaning  plough  and  har- 
row, and  author  of  a  treatise  on  agricullural  sub- 
jects. 

—  At  Worcester,  Incledon,  Uie  cdebrated  vo- 
calist. Some  wedu  previous  to  his  death,  he  had 


to  supply  his  place. 

VJ,  At  Vienna,  at  an  advaheed  age.  Baron  John 
Fy£fe,  a  native  of  this  dty.  ^ 

—  At  Crook,  aged  20,  Robert,  youngest  son  of 
the  late  Mr  John  Hutchison. 

•~  At  her  house,  Charlotte  Square,  Mrs  Oli- 
phant,  widow  of  Robert  Oliphant,  Esq.  of  Roside. 

->  At  Stenton,  East  Lothian,  Mr  Wm.  Wekh, 
schoolmaster. 

13.  At  Dubbyside,  Ilfieshire,  Jamee  FuHon* 
Esq.  writer. 

—  James  Bruc^  Esq.  of  Bankton»  late  seere- 
tary  of  excisew 

L4.  At  Gre^iock,  Mrs  Roeina  Hunter. 

•—'  At  Greycraig,  Fifeshire,  Jean,  youn^gest 
daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Niel  Bethune^  minister 
of  Kennoway. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Walter  Harvey,  son  of 
the  late  Mr  John  Harvey,  Bumbouse* 

15.  At  Dalkeith,  Mr  E.  Bell,  rector  of  the 
Grammar  School  there. 

—  At  hb  house,  Knottsgreen,  Essex,  Junes  In- 
nes,  Esq.  merchant  in  London. 

16.  At  Warkton,  Northamptonshire,  the  Rev. 
David  Wauchope,  second  son  of  the  late  Johi^ 
Wauchope  of  Edmondstone,  Esq. 

—  At  Paisley,  Mr  iGneas  Sutherland,  of  excise* 
late  captain  of  93d  regiment. 

16.  At  his  house  at  Hold|^,  near  York,  in  the 
81st  year  oS  his  age,  and  in  the  fall  possession  of 
all  his  mental  faculties,  Lindley  Murray,  the  au« 
thor  of  an  English  Grammar,  and  of  nuuay  other 
most  approved  works  on  education. 

18.  At  Dumfries,  Mrs  Catherine  AndeBBon,wife 
of  A.  Findlater,  Esq.  late  eoUeetov  of  exeiee  in 
Glasgow. 

20.  At  No.  2,  Fettes  Row,  Edinbuifh,  Harga- 
nt  Agnea,  only  daughter  of  Captain  Davkl  Caa^^ 
bell,  of  the  98th  regunent. 

—  Here,  Mary,  the  wife  of  Mr  Treaanrer,  10< 
Terrace,  aged  61. 

21.  At  her  brother*!  houie,  Castie  Slieet,  Mi» 
Isabella  Stivens. 


SI.  Al  Loudoiv  X«lgi<  tbaoomadiav  of  ]3hi> 
ry-Lane  Theatre. 

i&  Ather  hoyie,in  Fnglninia  Green,  the  RMit 
Hon.  EUaabeth  Harriet,  viaeoiulBM  Wanem  mO* 
kdey,  in  her  67th  year. 

25.  At  his  house  ia  Gecroe  Street,  Hanover 
Square,  London,  Viscount  X!arietoi^  aged  87* 
The  title  is  extinct  Hia  kidship  was  one  of  the 
Iriah  representative  peers. 

•»  At  Maryficid,  Ro»«hire,  the  Rev.  Donald 
Mackenzie,  minister  ef  Fodderty. 

—  At  FalkirlE,  the  B«v.  WHliam  Bams,  in  the 
88th  year  of  his  age. 

~  At  his  house.  No.  227,  High  Streel,  Mr  John 

Kay,  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age. 
JrckSS.  Rear-Admiml  Prowse*  C.  B* 
S5b  At  Caldra,  Miss  tielen  Low,  danghter  oi 

the  late  Alexander  Low,  Esq.  of  Laws,  mfwiOb' 

shire. 

26.  At  Edinburgh,  Janet,  only  daughter  of 
William  Baird,  Esq.  late  farmer  at  Lochend. 

27.  At  Edinburgh,  Ensign  Walter  ThomsQii, 
late  of  the  3d  Royu  Veteran  Battalion. 

—  At  her  son^s  house,  DubHn  Street,  Edin- 
burgh, Mrs  Ballantyne,  late  merchant  in  Kelso* 

—  Miai  Rebecca  ShieUs,  Hope  Park,  Edln- 
buigh. 

28.  At  DingwaU,  Donald  Cameron,  Esq,  Pria- 
dpal  Clark  of  the  Peace,  ivo»  far  the  eoimties  of 
Ross  and  Cromarty. 

March  1.  At  Waterfard,  Mr  Alexander  Leiper, 
manager  of  the  Provincial  Bank  of  Ireland  thsfe^ 
and  late  accountant  of  the  Stirling  Bank. 

—  At  Mansfidd,  Notts,  Elizabeth  Green,  aged 
107  years.  She  enjoyed  the  use  of  her  ftculties  to 
the  last,  but  received  such  a  shock  at  the  death 
of  her  son,  who  died  in  the  same  house  fbur  daya 
preceding,  at  the  age  of  73,  that  the  removal  of 
his  coflBn  was  succeeded  by  the  death  of  his  aged 
mother. 

—  At  Southfod,  Christina,  third  daughter  of  the 
Uite  John  Stenhouse,  Esq..  youiuier  of  Southfad. 

—  At  Egypt,  Momingside,  Bden,  youogesC 
daughter  of  Mr  John  Stevenson. 

S.  At  DTYgtvage,  Susanna,  yomu^est  dau|^iteB 
of  the  late  Ardiibaid  Tod,  Esq.  of  Drygrange. 

—  Lord  Downes,  the  Ex-Chief  Justice  « tiM 
Court  of  King's  Bendi,  Ireland. 

3.  At  PwllycrochoB,  near  Conway,  North  Wales» 
Jane,  only  daughter  of  Sir  David  Enkine  of  Can- 
bo,  Bart. 

1.  At  his  father's  house.  No.  39,  North  Hano« 
ver  Street,  Mr  A.  P.  Marshall. 

—  At  Muirbum,  James  Alston,  Esq.  of  Muir- 
bum. 

~  At  Balbardie  House,  Linlithgowshire,  Ra- 
chel, third  daughter  bf  Alexander  Mai;)oribanka» 
Esq.  of  Maijeribanka. 

—  At  St  Request  M'MiUan  Jameson,  M.  D* 
late  SurgeoB^Seneral,  Royal  Artillery,  amd  69. 

—  At  Leith,  Mrs  Margaret  Laurie,  lefiuBt  of  Mi 
H.  Dw  Lang,  merebant.thierB. 

5.  AtKe&n,  Niman  Hair  Seott,  Esq.  of  Kaock- 
antabb 

•—  At  Inaton,  Mrs  HelesiFarquharsoii,relieto£ 
Thomas  Mitehell,  Esq. 

—  AtToukMise,aged80ye8rs;MadaaBeLaPe- 
rottse,  widow  of  the  celebrated  naturalist  of  that 


6.  At  Rosehall,  Geoige  Adam  Graham,  seoond 
son  of  Mr  John  Graham,  jeweller. 

—  At  his  houses  3,  Great  King  Street,  Mr  John 
Garriodu 

—  At  Broughton  Plae^  Edinburgh,  filargaret 
Anne,  youi^;eaC  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr  David 
Ritchie. 

— •  At  his  seat,  Redgrave  Hall,  Suffolk,  Gecnsa 
Wilson,  Esq.  AdmiraTof  the  Red. 

—  The  Hon.  Colonel  John  Lindsay,  brother  to 
the  hue  Earl  of  Baksarres. 

7.  At  Pittenweem,  Miss  Kathetine  Anstruther* 
daughter  of  the  late  Sit  Philip  Anstruther  of  Bai- 
eadue^Bart. 

•—  At  EdinlHlx]|di,  Mrs  Catharine  SommerviHe* 
spouse  of  Mr  Wiuiam  Gibson,  Jun.  kte  merehaat 
in  Edinbun^  aged  68  years. 

8.  At  Thurso,  William  HendcnsoB,  Esq.  of 
Seolsealder,  shariir-autastituteof  theahireeCGaiMi* 
ness^ 

10.  At  Allanfidd,  WQUam  G.  V.  Scot^  son  of 
Mr  Robert  Scott,  merchant,  Leith. 
^  At  Paris,  Mr  Phikerton,  the  diatif^iOdied 
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writer  on  Gerigrftphy,  at  the  ige  of  67*— He  wm 
bom  at  Edinburgh. 

10.  At  2S,  Drummond  Place,  Edinburgh*  Elixa 
Roy,  daughter  of  the  late  William  Roy,  Esq.  of 
Nenthom. 

11.  Mark  Havrard,  fourth  son  of  Mr  Orr,  13( 
Forth  Street. 

—  At  Crieff,  Mrs  Margaret  Drumniond,  relict 
of  the  Rev.  Robert  Stirling,  minister  of  Crieff. 

—  At  Dimfermline,  Mrs  Margaret  Pearson,  re- 
lict of  Mr  John  Kerr,  manufacturer  there. 

12.  At  the  Manse  of  Dysart,  Mrs  Christian  Har- 
die,  relict  of  Peter  Brotherson,  Esq.  of  Esk  Mills* 
near  Penicuick. 

14.  At  Hamburgh,  Mr  Joseph  Brodie,  of  the 
house  of  Messrs  Pitcairn,  Brodie,  and  Company. 

—  At  Larkhill  Cresent,  near  Worcester,  John 
H.  Martin,  Elsq.  late  of  Glencree,  Galtoway,  in  the 
45th  year  of  his  age. 

— .  At  Manse  of  Knockando,  the  Rev.  Lachlan 
M'Pherson,  68  years. 

15.  At  Slamanan,  the  Rev.  James  Robertson, 
minister  of  that  parish. 

—  At  Bclham,  Mr  Walter  Oswald,  late  of  Hall- 
hiU,  Fifeshire. 

16.  At  Edinburgh,  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age, 
Mr  William  Gibson,  jun.,  late  merchant.  Lawn- 
market,  Edinburgh. 

—  At  Halle,  Professor  Vater,  the  celebrated 
Orientalist. 

17.  At  Derby,  Lieut.  Grcorge  Castle,  R.  N.,  only 
surviving  son  of  the  late  Samuel  Castle,  Esq.  So- 
licitor, Durham. 

—  At  her  house,  Hanover  Street,  Miss  Phebe 
Durham,  daughter  of  the  deceased  John  Durham, 
Esq.  surgeon,  Kirkaldy. 

17*  At  Kirkaldy,  Mrs  Landale,  senior. 


—  At  Forrc«,  Vn  Grant,  reUct  of  the  VUsf. 
Lewis  Grant,  Cromdale. 

—  At  Ely,  Mist  Elisabeth  Duddingstone,  eldeft 
daughter  of  the  late  James  Duddingrtooe,  Esq.  of 
Saint  Ford. 

—  At  Stirlinj^,  Thomas  Littlejohn,  Esq.  late 
provost  of  Stirling. 

—  At  Kirtleton  House,  Domfiriei-flhire,  David 
Niven,  Esq.  of  Kirtleton. 

—  At  Eklinburgh,  Mrs  Catherine  Napier,  wife 
of  Macvey  Napier,  Elsq.  Professor  of  OanveyBn- 
cing  in  the  Umversity  of  Edinburgh. 

23.  AtPortobello,  Bain  Whyt,  only  ign  of  the 
Rev.  Mr  Glen. 

25.  In  Cavendish  Square,  London,  the  Right 
Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham,  in  the  92d  year 
of  his  age.  His  Lordship  was  insensible  for  some 
days.  He  was  uncle  to  thie  present,  and  brodier  to 
the  late  Lord  Barrington,  and  was  trax^ted  from 
the  See  of  Salisbury  to  that  of  Durham  in  1791. 
The  bulk  of  his  Lordship's  property  desoraids  to 
his  nephew. 

—  At  Paris,  suddenly  in  the  church,  the  Duke 
Mathow  de  Montmorency. 

Lately,  In  Russia,  of  the  infirmities  of  ace. 
Count  Nicholas  Romansoff,  Chancellor  of  ma 
Empire. 

At  Dublin,  Lord  Viscount  Netterville, 

affcd  82.    His  lordship  was  a  Roman  Catludio. 
This  title  is  extinct. 

— — >  Lord  Arthur  Paget,  of  the  7th  Hussan, 
son  of  the  Marquis  of  Anglesea.  His  death  was 
occasioned  by  an  accident,  while  hunting,  a  short 
time  since.  His  horse  failed  in  an  attempted 
leap,  and  fell  upon  his  noble  rider,  who  was.so 
much  injured,  that  he  survived  but  a  few  diqrs 
after. 


JOHN  MATTHEWS,  Esq. 


Early  on  Sunday  morning,  15th  January,  after  a 
protracted  malady  of  intense  suffering,  borne  with 
Christian  fortituae  and  pious  resignation,  died  at 
his  seat  at  Belmont,  in  the71st  year  of  his  age,  John 
Matthews,  Esq.  whose  death  has  excited  a  greater 
degree  of  public  regret  than  we  have  ever  before 
witnessed.  The  unceasing  anxiety  of  all  ranks  of 
people  in  this  city  and  its  neighbourhood  during  his 
last  illness,  exhibited  an  affecting  proof  how  much 
and  how  generally  he  was  beloved.  Though  it 
may  be  truly  said  of  this  distinguished  individual, 
that  he  was  a  man  above  all  praise,  yet  it  is  a  gra- 
tifying, and  perliaps  not  an  useless  task,  to  attempt 
to  delineate,  however  faintly,  a  character  which 
conciliated  in  so  remarkable  a  manner,  affection 
and  respect.  He  was  gifted  with  intellectual  fa- 
culties seldom  found  united  in  the  same  person, 
combining  the  utmost  playfulness  of  fancy  with 
the  strongest  and  most  discriminating  powers  of 
the  mind.  His  genius,  first  cultivated  at  Eaton, 
and  afterwards  at  Oxford,  embraced  every  depart- 
ment of  classical  and  el^ant  literature.  His  poeti- 
cal effusions  were  of  that  peculiar  grace  and  feli- 
city never  to  be  forgotten.  He  was  not  less  a  lover 
of  the  fine  arts,  than  an  ardent  admirer  of  the 
beauties  of  nature ;  and  the  scenery  of  our  highly- 
favoured  county  has  borrowed  additional  charms 
from  his  tasteful  hand.  Neither  was  its  agricul- 
ture less  an  object  of  his  attention.  Improvement 
followed  his  footsteps,  and  his  possessions  became 
discernible  at  a  glance.  .His  intellectual  endow- 
ments could  not  fail  to  designate  him  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  most  important  public  functions* 
Led  by  active  benevolence  to  imdertake  the  per- 
formance of  magisterial  duties,  he  was  called  by 
the  unanimous  voice  of  his  brother  magistrates  to 
fill  the  chair  at  the  Quarter  Sessions.  With  what 
ability,  dignity,  and  impartiality  he  discharged, 
for  nearly  twenty  years,  that  honourable  and  la- 
borious trust,  is  still  fresh  in  our  remembrance ; 
nor  can  it  be  forgotten,  that  under  his  auspices 
our  Shire-hall,  so  deservedly  admired,  was  bWun 
and  completed.  During  the  time  he  presided  at 
the  Quarter  Sessions,  he  was  invited  to  represent 
his  native  county  in  Parliament;  and,  in  acceding 
to  this  invitation,  he  seems  rather  to  have  con- 
sented to  occupy  a  station  which  drew  upon  him 
increased  admiration,  than  to  have  desired  it. 
In  puldic,  as  in  private  life,  his  views  wure  large 


and  liberaL  He  gave  his  steady  support  to  the 
principles  of  Mr  Pitt,  and  this  from  motives  oi 
such  acknowledged  purity,  that  even  wh^  tiie 
current  of  party  sDirit  ran  highest,  he  was  always 
treated  by  his  political  opponents  with  mariced 
veneration.  The  exalted  qualities  of  his  mfaad 
were  hallowed  by  those  of  his  heart,  and  his  reli- 
gious and  moral  conduct  shone  equally  conspicu- 
ous. As  long  as  his  health  permitted,  he  was 
never  absent  from  divine  service.  In  all  the  dif- 
ferent rdations  of  husband,  father,  friend,  the 
Srominent  feature  of  his  character  was  a  generous 
isregard  of  his  own  ease  to  promote  that  of 
others.  He  was  the  best  of  landlords,  and  the 
best  of  masters.  How  entirely  he  was  bekived, 
how  devoutly  he  was  reverenced  in  that  domestio 
circle,  for  whom  he  lived,  no  language  can  describe. 
All  the  alleviation,  through  a  long  course  of  pain- 
ful disease  to  be  derived,  from  filial  piety,  and 
angelic  tenderness— he  received,  and  most  fsd- 
ingly  recorded.  Nor  did  the  watchful  and  assidu- 
ous attendance  of  the  physician  and  the  friend  fiul 
to  be  duly  appreciated  by  him,  to  the  last  moment 
of  his  existence.  Such  were  the  talents  and  tbs 
virtues,  such  the  amiable  dispositicm  of  him  wiuMe 
irreparable  loss  we  deplore— of  whcnn  it  may  be 
allowed  us  to  exdidm,  m  the  language  of  liis  Cn- 
vourite  bard,  Uiat 


"  Nature  mu^ht  stand  up. 


And  say  to  all  the  world.  This  was  a  Man  I** 

We  are  indebted  to  a  highly  respectable  corres- 
pondent for  the  above,  and  presume  to  add,  that 
the  regretted  and  accomplished  individual,  whose 
demise  it  is  our  painful  duty  to  record,  was  senior 
alderman,  and  one  of  the  magistrates  of  tMs  city, 
one  of  the  senior  members  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  and  Colonel  of  the  first  regiment  of 
local  militia  of  this  county.  When  the  country 
was  threatened  with  invasion  by  Buonaparte,  be 
formed  a  volunteer  corps,  which  lie  slbly  oom- 
manded  for  several  years,  and  afterwards  remain- 
ed their  colond  when  Aey  became  local  militia  f 
on  every  occasion  he  conciliated  the  esteem  and 
sincere  regards  of  officers  and  men,  and  had  two 
magnificent  silver  vases  presented  to  him,  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  by  the  officers,  as  tributes  of  vene- 
ration and  affection — Hereford  JournaL 
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FRIENDLY  EPISTLE  TO  JOHN  BULL^  ESQUIRE,  FROM  ONE  OF  THE  OLD  SCHOOL. 


London,  May  10, 1826. 
My  dear  Sir, 
You  are  on  the  eve  of  being  called 
on  to  select  a  new  House  of  Coinmons^ 
and  circumstances  render  it  of  the  first 
importance  that  your  selection  should 
be  made  with  unerring  wisdom.  Ne- 
ver, sir,  did  so  much  depend  upon 
your  exerdse  of  the  privilege  as  now 
depends  upon  it.  Your  selection  must  i 
determine  whether  the  glorious  patri- 
mony which  you  have  inherited  from 
your  fathers  uiall  be  wasted  by  quacks 
and  projectors,  and  whether  your  pros- 
perity and  happiness  shall  be  exdian- 
ged  for  beggary  and  misery.  Some  of 
your  best  possessions  have  been  al- 
ready squandered  away,  and  all  are  in 
imminent  danger.  Your  rulers  take 
the  lead  in  crying  up  change  and  ip- 
novation,  and  attacking  what  you  have 
hitherto  been  the  most  proud  of;  and 
you  have  scarcely  anything  left  in  in- 
stitution, law,  or  pnnciple,  that  they 
do  not  threaten.  Your  new  Represen- 
tatives will  be  called  upon,  immediate- 
ly on  their  being  chosen,  to  finish  the 
work  of  experiment  and  innovation ; 
and  to  give  the  last  blow  to  the  bul- 
warks of  your  power,  and  the  sources 
of  your  riches  and  felicity.  Your  next 
House  of  Commons  must  decide  for 
preservation  or  destruction; — and  it 
must  be  essentially  difPerent  from  the 
present  one ;  it  must  in  many  impor- 
tant points  gidde,  and  not  be  guided 
l>y,  the  Ministry ;  it  must  shake  off 
ine  de^tism  of  leaders,  and  place 
party  in  a  minority  ;  it  must  be  such  a 
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House  of  Commons  as  you  can  scarcely 
hope  to  obtain ;  or  it  virill  decide  for 
the  ruin  and  dismemberment  of  the 
British  empire. 

While  this  is  the  case>  there  is  great 
reason  to  fear  that  you  are  in  an  ex- 
ceedingly unfit  state  for  the  due  exeiw 
cise  of  tne  privilege.  You  have  cast 
away  almost  all  your  old  characteris- 
tics. From  being  a  jolly,  fox-hunting, 
joke-cracking  kind  of  person,  you  have 
become  a  priggish,  snarling  Philoso- 
pher; from  being  a  mortal  enemy  jof 
projectors,  you  have  become  yourself 
an  infatuated  projector.  You  have 
thrown  off  your  sober  beaver  and  ho- 
nest blue  coat,  and  garbed  yourself  in 
the  fiintastic  cap  and  mantle  of  the  Al- 
chymist  Your  cudgel  is  laid  aside  as 
too  illiterate  an  appendage,  and  your 
hands  are  now  constantly  filled  with 
books,  mechanics'  tools,  and  philoso- 
phical apparatus.  You  have  quarrel- 
led with  roast-beef  aiid  home-brew- 
ed, for  giving  you  too  much  thick- 
ness of  limb,  rotundity  of  stoi^ach, 
and  breadth  of  countenance ;  and 
you  are  labouring  to  reduce  your- 
self, by  a  diet  of  outlandish  soups 
and  belly-vengeance,  to  a  kind  of  li- 
ving skeleton.  From  being  an  active, 
bustUng  man  of  business— a  shrewd, 
i^agacious  man  oft  he  world,  you  have 
become  a  rank  pedant :  formerly 
you  were  rather  a  despiser  of  books, 
and  now  you  are  destroying  your  eyes 
with  incessant  reading ;  you  cannot  do 
the  most  tricing  action — ^you  can  nei- 
ther pidk  your  teeth  nor  scratdi  your 
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head,  witbout  looking  into  books  to 
discover  tbc  learned  method  of  doing 
it.  I  listen  in  vain  to  hear  from  you 
that  sober,  daring,  original,  and  com- 
manding eloquence,  that  glorious  com- 
pound of  solid  sense,  majestic  wis- 
dom, hearty  benevoK  nee,  and  glowing, 
straightforward  patriotism, with  which 
you  have  betn  wont  to  delight  me ; 
instead,  I  can  only  hear  you  lisp,  and 
drawl,  and  stammer  at  the  fifth  hund 
the  Btalej  puerile,  contradictory,  and 
cold-blooded  dogmas  of  the  Econo- 
mists. You  have  corrupted  your  lan- 
guage by  adopting  new-coined  words, 
and  changing  the  meaning  of  the  best 
old  ones,  into  a  barbarous  gibberish, 
which  is  nearly  unintelligible  to  an 
Englishman. 

As  to  your  patriotism,  the  only  coun- 
try in  the  world  that  you  do  not  love 
— that  you  seek  to  injure  and  impo- 
verish— is  Old  England.   .You  have 
hitherto  been   somewhat  famous  for 
fickleness  in  your  attachment  to  your 
rulers,    and  unshaken    constancy  in 
your  attachment  to  your  laws  anrf  in- 
stitutions ;  if  things  went  wrong,  you 
threw  all  the  blame  on  the  former, 
and  protested  the  latter  to  be  perfec- 
tion.    But  now  this  is  wholly  rever- 
sed :  You  think  your  rulers  cannot 
err ;  you  esteem  your  laws  and  insti- 
tutions to  be  intolerably  faulty,  and 
you  wish  to  change  them  about  as  of- 
ten as  you  change  your  linen.    For- 
merly your  leaders  found  you  a  very 
obstreperous,  boisterous,    self-willed 
person ;  you  would  not  follow  them 
for  more  than   ten  paces    together, 
without  making  a  sudden  stop  to  con- 
vince them  that  you  acted  from  choice, 
and  to  ascertain  what  they  were  con- 
ducting you  to ;  but  now  you  are  a 
smirking,  cringing,  bowing,  servile, 
spiritless,  laftquey-like  creature,  whom 
tney  can  lead  to  anything.    Whether 
they  guide  you  as  tney  ought,  or  drag 
you  through  a  horse- pond,  it  is  the 
same :  Whatever  absurdities  they  may 
make  you  commit,  and  whatever  evils 
they  may  inflict  upon  you,  you  sub- 
mit to  all  with  abject  resignation.  You 
have  gained  the  soul  of  the  slave,  if  you 
are  yet  witliout  his  fetters.  In  this  state 
of  things,  my  dear  sir,  it  is  the  duty  of 
your  friends  to  strain  every  nerve  to 
bring  you  back  to  your  old  principles 
and  liabits.    Of  these  friends,  I  am 
one ;  and  I  will  ^ield  to  none  in  the 
warmth  and  disinterestedness  of  my 
friendship  ;  I  have  loved  yoii  as  a  bro- 


ther, and  revered  you  as  a  parent.  I 
have  studied  your  heart,  treasured  up 
your  opinions,  imbibed  your  prejudi- 
ces, copied  your  habits — in  a  word,  it 
has  been  my  pride  to  take  you  for  my 
teacher  and  example  in  everything. 
No  praise  has  been  so  dear  to  me  as 
that  which  said  I  felt  like  yourself; 
and  the  reproach  which  charged  me 
with  being  filled  with  your  prejudices, 
I  have  valued  as  a  delicious  compli- 
ment. My  efforts  to  serve  yOu  have 
been  my  solace  in  hours  of 'suffering ; 
and  I  nave  sacrificed  that  for  you 
which  is  commonly  the  last  thing  that 
men  can  prevail  on  themselves  to  sa- 
crifice. These  things  give  me  the  pri- 
vilege of  dealing  plainly  with  you ; 
and  I  will  exercise  it.  I  am  about  to 
speak  touching  your  rulers,  your  par- 
ties, your  own  conduct,  and  the  gene- 
ral state  of  your  afiairs ;  and  I  will  do 
it  without  thinking  of  pan^yric.  YoU 
are  too  far  gone  to  be  flattered  back 
again,  and  I  sliall  not  attempt  it ;  gen- 
tle remedies  would  be  useless,  and  I 
will  try  none.  I  will  treat  John  Bull 
after  John  Bull's  own  fashion  ;  I  will 
judge  him  by  his  former  principles ;  I 
will  appeal  to  John  Bull  the  States- 
man, against  John  Bull  the  Pfailoso- 
.  pher  and  Apostate.  If  an  unsparing 
exposure  of  your  folly  and^frenzy  can 
reclaim  you,  by  mo  you  shall  be  re- 
claimed. 

I  fear  you  will  think  my  pronaise  of 
plain  speaking  an  unnecessary  one^  for 
there  are  people  in  the  world  who 
imagine  that  I  at  all  times  speak  too 
plainly.  If  this  be  a  fault,  you  at  least 
nave  no  right  to  quarrel  with  it,  be- 
cause it  is  from  associating  with  you 
that  I  have  contracted  it.  If  it  be  a 
fault,  I  shall  never  get  rid  of  it ;  I 
must  write  "what  I  feel,  or  I  have  no 
inspiration ;  those  who  have  what  I 
write,  must  have  what  I  think.  I  can- 
not trim,  and  soften,  and  conceal,  and 
suppress ;  there  is  an  art  in  it  which 
I  cannot  master ;  there  is  a  meanness 
in  it  which  I  cannot  stoop  to.  I  can- 
not, like  some  people,  crawl  on  my 
hands  and  knees ;  I  must  be  erect,  or 
I  cannot  make  the  smallest  progress. 
The  penalties  which  this  subjects  me 
to,  give  me  no  concern ;  I  have  paid 
them,  and  I  will  pay  them  again,  as  of- 
ten as  they  may  be  exacted.  I  seek  not 
general  popularity,  and  I  sigh  not  for 
universal  friendship.  1  know  that,  to 
be  worthy  of  being  loved,  I  must  be 
worthy  of  being  nnted  ;  and  to  gain 
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warm  friends^  I  am  content  to  have 
bitter  enemies.  Your  Ministry,  my 
worthy  friend,  consists  in  a  great  de- 
gree of  able  and  upright  men.  Per- 
oaps,  as  a  whole,  it  will  bear  compa- 
rison with  any  Ministry  you  ever  had, 
in  respect  of  ability,  experience,  and 
virtue :  and  yet  I  believe  you  never 
had  one  that  displayed  more  incapa- 
city and  quackery  than  it  has  done  in 
the  last  few  years.  The  wisest  of  men 
sometimes  exhibit  the  grossest  of  fol- 
ly, and  the  best  intentions  occasion- 
ally produce  the  most  pernicious  ac- 
tions. 

When  the  peace  was  firmly  esta- 
blished, and  you  had  begun  to  accom- 
modate yourself  to  the  new  order  of 
things,  your  oMinisters  resolved  to  re- 
vise your  laws  and  systems,  and  to 
improve,  as  far  as  possible,  the  gey\Q-' 
ral  regulation  of  your  domestic  affairs. 
Wlien  I  look  at  the  resolution  in  the 
abstract,  I  think  it  worthy  of  the  high- 
est praise  ;  when  I  look  at  what  it  has 
yielded,  I  lament  its  being  taken,  as  a 
mighty  public  calamity.     If  they  had 
cautiously  and  strictly  confined  them- 
selves to  reforms  and  amendments  that 
were  obviously  necessary — ^if  they  had 
held  principle  sacred,  and  had  only 
sought  to  better  the  application  of  it 
— if  they  had  scrupulously  avoided 
matters  of  mere  opinion  and  specula- 
tion, and  had  only  endeavoured  to  pu- 
rify and  improve  where  the  evils  and 
defects  were  placed  fully  before  them 
by  arithmetical  calculation  and  unas- 
sailable fact — if  they  had  done  this, 
you  might  have  benefited  largely  from 
their  labours.     Their  ambition,  how- 
ever, looked  with  scorn  upon  toil  of 
so  humble  and  plodding  a  character — 
reform  was  below  their  notice,  and 
they  '^  soared"  into  gigantic  innova- 
tion.    They  declared  in  terms,  or  ef- 
fect, that  your  whole  system  was  full 
of  error  and  evil ;  they  denounced  va- 
rious of  your  most  important  laws, 
a  ad  began  to  destroy  them  by  whole- 
sale. They  attacked  not  only  statutes, 
but  principles,  and  even  the  structure 
of  society.  They  extended  change  and 
abolition  to  your  creed  in  trade,  poli- 
tics, philosophy,  morals,  and  religion.- 
Everything  was  to  be  "  liberaliz^" — 
you  were  to  have  practically,  if  not  in 
form,  a  general,  ^^  new,  and  liberal 
system." 

All  this,  my  dear  sir,  you  sanction- 
H.     Vcu  who  have  always  bcni  rc- 
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markable,  in  the  words  of  the  first 
Genius  of  the  age,  for  being  nenroai- 
ly  jealous  of  innovations  in  your  laws, 
and  for  having  Nolumus  leges  Angliae 
mutari  embroidered  on  your  garments. 
You  were,  no  doubt,  drunk  with  pros- 
perity, and  3rou  were  vilely  imposed 
ujjon ;  but  still,  after  all  that  can  be 
said  in  your  favour,  you  deserved  for 
it  a  sound  horse- whipping.  Lay  aside 
for  a  moment,  I  beseech  you,  your 
philosophy,  and  I  will  convince  you 
of  the  fearful  extent  of  your  error. 

For  once  in  my  life  I  will  quote 
a  Whig  authority,  and  that  no  mean 
one.     JNIr  Fox  said  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  1793, — "  I  have  always 
thought  that  the  best  defence  of  the 
constitution  was,  not  that  it  tallied 
with  the  theories  of  speculative  men, 
nor  that  in  its  letter  there  was  more 
appearance  of  regard  to  the  abstract 
ideas  of  liberty — but  its  best  defence 
is  its  practical  uses— its  best  character 
is,  that  it  has  produced  substantial 
happiness  to  man."    This,  sir,  is  my 
opinion,  with  regard  not  only  to  your 
constitution,  but  to  your  laws  and 
systems.    Things  that  are  kept  for 
their  beauty  ou^t,  doubtlessly,  to  be 
valued  according  to  their  beauty ;  but 
things  that  are  kept  for  use  ought  to 
be  valued  by  the  benefits  which  their 
use  produces.  Your  laws  and  systems, 
sir,  were  made,  not  to  display  the  per- 
fection of  theory,  but  to  yield  as  much 
as  possible  of  practical  good.    You 
may  dissent  from  this  opinion,  but  I 
think  you  cannot  refute  it. 

Ever  since  I  could  lisp,  I  have  been 
taught  to  think  very  highly  of  these 
laws  and  systems — I  have  been  taught 
to  regard  them  as  the  boast  of  human 
wisdom — I  have  been  taught  to  value 
thera  by  their  working,  and  not  their 
form — by  their  products,  and  not  their 
theoretic  perfection.  This,  I  say,  I 
have  been  taught  daily  and  hourly 
from  my  cradle.  And  who  has  been 
my  instructor  ?  You,  sir — You,  who 
are  now  assisting  to  destroy  them. 
You  taught  me  farther,  that  venera- 
tion for  them,  and  jealous  resistance 
to  the  making  of  theoretic  changes  in 
them,  constituted  the  best  bulwark  of 
your  liberty  and  happiness.  I  ask 
you,  sir,  as  the  tutor  who  has  worked 
these  opinions  into  my  very  nature, 
on  what  ground  you  have  yourself  re- 
nounced them  ?  I  ask  you,  why  John 
Bull  the  Philoijophcr  i«  warring  agaiiist 
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^  creed  of  John  Bull  the  Statcs- 
num? 

Let  me,  mv  dear  Friend,  place  be- 
fore you  die  laws  and  systems  which 
your  Ministers  doomed  to  change  and 
abolition,  and  many  of  which  they 
haTe  already  changed  and  abolished, 
with  your  sanction.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  your  boasted  Navigation  Laws 
—the  Laws  against  Combinations-— 
the  Restrictive  System — the  Colonial 
System — the  Corn  Laws — the  Cur- 
rency Laws — and  the  Laws  against 
Usury.  Most  of  these  you  have  al- 
ways proclaimed  to  be  invaluable, 
and  you  know  as  well  as  myself 
that  their  operation  upon  all  your 
best  interests  has  been  incessant,  and 
most  sweeping.  Were  they  con- 
demned to  destruction  upon  satis- 
factory evidence  that  they  worked  for 
evil  >  Was  it  clearly  established  that 
they  contracted  your  trade,  crippled 
your  power,  injured  your  industry, 
and  diminished  your  riches  ?  The 
fruits  which  they  had  yielded  in  ages 
of  trial  were  before  you,  and  did  these 
prove  them  to  be  so  p.emicious,  that 
their  annihilation  ought  to  be  encom- 
passed at  the  risk  of  throwing  your 
whole  system  into  disorder,  and  filling 
the  land  with  ruin  and  misery  ?  Laws 
and  systems,  sir,  so  aged,  and  of  such 
gigantic  operation,  could  not  have  in- 
jured you  without  its  being  matter  of 
PROOF — PROOF,  seen  by  all,  admitted 
by  all,  and  wholly  above  question. 
How,  ihen,  did  proof  affect  we  mat- 
ter ?  It  was  demonstrably,  and  altoge- 
ther in  favour  of  these  laws  and  sys- 
tems. Your  trade,  wealth,  powei;^ 
greatness,  and  happiness,  had  risen 
under  them  to  a  height  unprecedent- 
ed— former  generations  had  esteemed 
them  to  be  most  beneficial — ^your  great- 
est statesmen  had  been  their  parents 
and  defenders — and  those  upon  whom 
they  had  more  directly  operated,  strug- 
gled for  their  preservation  to  the  last 
momeiit.  Until  they  were  attacked 
by  inexperienced,  theoretic  men,  who 
were  strangers  to  their  working,  they 
were  held  by  all  to  be  above  value. 
No  proof  could  be  adduced  that  they 
yielded  evil ;  it  was  maintained  that 
they  were  defective  in  theory,  and 
that,  in  consequence,  their  destruction 
would  be  advantageous.  A  set  of  lite- 
rary pretenders  formed  what  was  called 
a  system  of  Political  £conomy,  which 
was  so  far  from  being  drawn  from  ex- 
pfrience,  that  history,  from  first  to 


last,  coyered  it  with  reAitatloD ;  and 
because  they  were  at  variance  with 
this  system,  they  were  sentenced. 

If  I,  my  worthy  sir,  were  asked  to 
point  out  the  most  difficult  work  that 
coidd  be  undertaken  by  human  intel- 
lect, I  should  say  it  would  be  found  in 
the  changing  of  the  laws  and  systems 
in  question.  It  requires  no  common 
share  of  talent  and  experience  to  cou- 
duct  a  war,  manage  the  foreign  affidn 
of  a  great  empire,  levy  taxes,  and  le« 
gislate  against  crime  and  misdemeamv 
wisely ;  but  this  is  mere  boy's  work 
compared  with  the  changing  of  the  laws 
that  regulate  the  trade  and  agricolture, 
the  capital  and  industry,  of  an  empire 
like  that  of  Britain.  Your  interests 
are  so  numerous  and  unwieldy— the 
relations  between  them  are  so  mnlti« 
fatfbus  and  complex — the  dependence 
of  one  upon  llie  other  is  often  so  dif« 
ferent  from  what  it  appears  to  be,  so 
much  entangled  with  other  matters^ 
or  so  deeply  hidden  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  things — ^it  is  so  difficult  to  as- 
certain the  precise  operation  of  a  lead- 
ing commercial  law,  and  to  estimate 
the  importance  of  many  trades — the 
necessary  information  touching  the 
state  of  things  in  other  countries  is  so 
difficult  to  obtain — so  much  is  it  at 
the  mercy  of  foreign  governments,  and 
so  much  depends  on  the  continually 
changing  conduct  of  individuals*- 
peace  and  war  differ  so  widely  from 
each  other  ^nation  is  so  mucn  con- 
nected  with  and  influenced  by  nation 
— it  is  so  essential  for  the  benefit  of 
trade  itself  that  it  should  be  made 
subservient  to  the  higher  interests  of  a 
country — these,  and  a  thousand  other 
things,  render  the  changing  of  such 
laws  a  task  too  mighty  for  even  the 
most  accomplished  statesman.  He 
may  calculate  and  reason,  but  he  can- 
not obtain  true  data ;  or  his  data  may 
be  true  in  one  moment  and  false  in 
the  next,  and,  in  consequence,  his 
calculations  and  reasonings  will  prove 
to  be  but  vague  and  erring  conjectmres. 
When  I  look,  sir,  at  the  list  of  con- 
demned laws  and  systems  which  I  have 
given,  I  think  that  the  most  daring  and 
presumptuous  Minister  might  have 
trembled  at  undertaking  the  abolition 
of  any  one  of  them,  except  from  the 
commands  of  imperious  pnblic  neces- 
sity. Yet  your  Economists  speak  as 
though  these  almost  inex^cabJe  mys- 
teries and  stupendous  dnSculties  di4 
not  exist.    "  If  such  a  thing  be  done, 
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such  a  thing  will  happen !"  they  cry, 
with  as  much  oracular  confidence  as 
though  the  Deity  spoke  through  them. 
Your  very  Denmuns^  Wilsons,  and 
Palmers,  have  spoken  in  Parliament  of 
these  changes  and  abolitions  as  though 
they  understood  their  nature,  andcomd 
foresee  their  consequences.  Your 
newspaper  editors  uroughout,  and 
even  your  barbers'  apprentices,  pro* 
claim  themselves  to  be  on  these  points 
all-knowing.  Such  idiotic  conceit  and 
nauseous  quackery  are  almost  suffi- 
cient to  make  a  man  despise  his  spe- 
cies. 

I  will  not,  sir,  admit  that  the  con- 
demned laws  and  systems  were  found- 
ed upon  false  theory.  I  maintain,  that 
the  truth  of  the  theory  must  be  deter* 
mined  by  the  effects  of  its  application, 
and  that  what  is  beneficial  m  practice 
is  true  in  theory.  I  maintain  that  the 
theorist  who  denounces  what  is  prac- 
tically good  as  being  theoretically  false, 
is  himself  a  teacher  of  false  theory,  or, 
to  speak  more  truly,  is  a  stranger  to 
theory.  It  is  not  for  fallible  man  to 
say  where  perfection  lies  in  anything  ; 
but  I  assert  that  the  fruits  of  these  laws 
and  svstems  abundantly  prove  that 
true  theory  formed  their  foundation. 
True  theory,  sir,  is  born  from  effects, 
and  false  from  speculative  opinions. 
Your  rulers,  however,  seem  to  think 
the  reverse.  They  seem  to  imagine 
that  a  thing  may  be  false  in  theory 
that  yields  tne  best  products,  and  true 
that  yields  the  worst ;  they  appear  to 
believe  that  you  want  laws  and  sys- 
tems for  show,  and  not  for  their 
"  practical  uses" — to  tally  with  "  the- 
ories of  speculation,"  and  not  to  pro- 
duce '^  substantial  happiness  to  man." 

Your  ministers,  my  dear  sir,  made 
these  gigantic  changes  solely  upon 
theory,  and,  in  mi£ing  them,  tney 
were  the  servile  pupils  of  the  Econo- 
mists. These  Economists,  whom  they 
thought  good  to  select  as  teachers, 
were  in  general  mere  literary  men^ 
they  were  chiefiy  Cockneys  and  Scotch- 
men, who  had  seen  nothing  of  the  ge- 
neral working  of  English  laws  and 
institutions,  and  who  were  stran- 
gers to  the  habits  and  character  of 
English  society — they  were  ftiriouB 
party  men,  and  tainted  to  the  heart 
with  infidelity  and  republicanism— 
and  their  system,  as  a  whole,  was 
obviously  fashioned  with  the  view  of 
waking  the  destruction  of  yourChurch, 
Aristocracy,  and  Monarchy.  Your  Mi- 
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nisten,  tki  adopted  t!he  o|4niena  of 
these  men  in  making  the  changes,  and 
thek  speeches  convince  me  that  inves- 
tigation and  study  had  but  a  small 
share  in  leading  to  their  adoption. 

On  the  one  nand,  therefore,  these 
condemned  laws  and  systems  vitally 
affected  the  whole  of  your  trade,  pro- 
perty, and  industry — most  of  themr 
had  been  tried  for  ages,  and  had  been 
thought  invaluable — your  first  states- 
men had  always  ascribed  to  them  a 
large  portion  of  your  trade,  riches,  and 
power — ^no  proof  was  adduced  that 
they  were  producing  evils  of  any  de- 
scription—they were  thought  to  be 
most  beneficial  by  the  practical  men 
on  whom  they  more  immediately  ope- 
rated— and  your  affairs  were  general* 
Iv  flourishing.  On  the  other  hand, 
tney  were  dmared  to  be  at  variance 
with  a  theory  which  certain  theorists 
had  invented-^these  theorists  were, 
many  of  them,  ignorant  of  the  world, 
exceedingly  shallow,  and  notoriously 
disaffectS  to  your  constitution  and 
religion — their  do^as  were  at  the 
best  mere  suppositions,  hostile  to  each 
odier,  and  flatly  opposed  to  reason  and 
experience — and  tney  could  merely 
rau  against  these  laws  and  systems, 
and  say  that  their  theory  would  make 
that  lietter  which  was  excellent— 
would  make  that  more  beneficial  which 
was  producing  no  evils,  and  which  was 
believed  to  be  extremely  beneficiaL. 
'Dm  was  the  real  case,  sir,  Jor  and 
offainst,  and  you  decided  with  your 
Ministers  in  favour  of  destruction-. 
You  declared  ibr  quacks,  assertioB^ 
paradox,  and  innovation,  against  your 
ancestors,  proof,  common  sense,  and 
die  sacred  maxims  of  your  constitn* 
tion. 

Your  early  lessons,  sir,  had  e£fec-^ 
tually  disabled  me  for  following  you, 
and  I  kept  the  ground  on  which,  in 
your  less  romantic  days,  you  had  pla* 
ced  me.  I  have,  from  the  first,  strng-^ 
gled  against  vour  apostacy,  and  I  now 
ask  you,  in  tne  name  of  your  imnKur-- 
tal  ancestors  and  hallowed  constitu-^ 
tion,  if  the  laws  and  systems  of  this 
empire  ought  to  be  changed  on  such 
grounds  as  I  have  stated  ? 

Let  us  now,  my  dear  Friend,  look 
at  the  drcumstanoes  to  which  the  con- 
duct of  your  rulers  and  yourself  has 
brought  you.  We  will  first  place  be« 
fore  us  your  parties. 

The  Whigs  and  Burdettites  were 
naturally  disciples  ot*  the  Economisti, 
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and  they  had  long  been  clamouring 
for  these  changes^  and  the  adoption  of 
^'  the  new  liberal"  system."  Of  course, 
when  government  adopted  this  sys- 
tem,  they  became  its  zealous  support- 
ers. In  Parliament,  the  Ministers,  the 
violent  Whigs,  and  the  Burdettites, 
form,  on  almost  all  important  points, 
one  party.  Mr  Canning,  Mr  Brougham, 
Mr  Peel,  Sir  F.  Burdett,  Mr  Robin- 
son, Mr  Hobhouse,  Sir  U.  Wilson, 
&C.  &c.  fight,  side  by  side,  against  a 
feeble  Opposition,  composed  of  two  or 
three  of  the  more  respectable  and  ho- 
liest Whigs,  two  or  three  of  the  staunch 
Tories,  and  two  or  three  of  the  Inde- 
pendents. The  Opposition  ll^at  IVIr 
jlobliousc  spoke  of  in  his  speech  on 
lleform,  consists  of  men  who  are  the 
loudest  culogi&ts  of  the  Ministry,  who 
arc  the  most  zealous  champions  of  its 
leading  measures,  who  constantly  vote 
with  it  against  the  Opposition  I  have 
mention^,  and  who,  if  Mr  Tierney 
may  be  believed,  are  the  sole  means 
of  keeping  Mr  Canning  and  his  friends 
in  office.  I  cannot,  sir,  divine  what 
caused  '^Westminster's  Pride"  the 
Younger,  to  fall  into  such  a  blunder, 
as  to  call  these  men  an  Opposition. 

That  such  men  as  the  Earl  of  Liver- 
pool, Mr  Canning,  and  Mr  Peel, 
should  be  perfectly  agreed  in  opinion 
on  almost  all  points  of  foreign  and  do- 
mestic policy  with  such  as  Mr  Brough- 
am, Sir  F.  Burdett,  and  Mr  Hob- 
house, — that  the  present  Ministers 
should  be  perfectly  agreed  in  opinion 
with  the  violent  Whigs  and  Radicals, 
in  making  the  luost  gigantic  changes 
in  your  laws  and  systems,  forms  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  things  that 
can  be  found  in  the  history  of  this  na- 
tion. I  even  think  it  wholly  unex- 
ampled, when  I  reflect  tliat  this  con- 
cord exists,  and  still  the  new  allies  of 
your  Ministry  have  not  made  the 
smallest  change  of  opinion.  I  have 
the  evidence  of  my  senses,  sir,  to  con- 
vince me  that  your  Ministers  are  fu- 
riously supported  by  those  who  were 
fio  lately  the  patrons  of  your  revolu- 
tionary mobs — that  they  are  borrow-f 
ing  principles  and  schemes  from  those 
whom  they  so  long  denounced  as  se- 
ditious visionaries — that  they  are  out- 
rageously praised  by  the  Whig  and 
Revolutionary  press — and  that  lul  the 
infidels  and  republicans  in  the  coun- 
try are  their  passionate  admirers — and 
still  T  can  scarcely  credit  itt  I  will 
?pare  comment ;  it  will  be  for  others 


to  speak  of  this  as  it  ought  to  be  ipo- 
ken  of,  and  to  describe  the  conte* 
quences. 

I  have  on  a  former  occasion  said, 
that  the  leaders  of  your  House  of 
Commons  constitute,  in  e£Pect,  your 
House  of  Commons.  The  leaders  in 
this  House  have  thus  coalesced,  and 
therefore  you  have  practically — you 
will  soon  have  cause  to  curse  the  day 
that  gave  you  it— -a  unanimous  Par« 
liament.  The  Opposition  that  I  have 
described,  is  one  in  name  rather  than 
in  reality.  Its  members  are  uucon-* 
nectcd,  and  hold  different  creeds ;  and 
those  who  take  the  lead  are  bound 
hand  and  foot  by  former  votes  and 
speeches. 

Let  us  now,  my  dear  Friend,  look 
at  the  component  parts  and  working 
of  this  unanimous  Parliament — this 
tremendous  Coahtion.  The  Tories  are, 
in  so  far  as  regards  creed,  divided  into 
two  parties.  The  new  ones — I  give 
them  the  name  for  distinction's  sake, 
for  they  ought  to  be  called  anything 
rather  than  Tories — consi3t,  in  the 
main,  of  what  were  once  called  the 
Wellesley  and  Grenville  parties,  and 
of  various  people  who  have  indivi- 
dually deserted  frem  the  Whigs.  Al- 
most all  of  them  began  life  as  Whigs; 
many  of  them  have  followed  politics 
as  a  profession ;  there  are  few  of  them 
who  nave  not,  during  their  lives,  re« 
versed  their  opinions  on  the  most  im- 
portant questions;  and  the  greater 
part  have  been  on  diiferent  $ides,  and 
only  joined  the  Tories  when  they  obr 
tained  office.  There  is  scarcely  any 
difference  in  creed — if  we  except  Re- 
form— between  these  new  or  liberal 
Tories  and  the  Whigs  and  Burdett>< 
ites.  I  know  not  bow  it  happens  that 
the^  Tories  resist  Reform,  unless  they 
do  it  from  the  knowledge  that  their 
support  of  it  would  strip  them  of  of- 
fice. In  regard  to  consistency,  I  think* 
after  what  they  have  recently  said  and 
done,  it  would  be  more  consistent  in 
them  to  advocate  than  to  oppose  it. 
If  we  except  this  question  of  Reform, 
the  new  Tories  and  the  old  ones  dif- 
fer in  almost  every  other.  Their  dif- 
ferences relate,  not  to  minor  matters^ 
but  to  those  of  first-rate  importance. 

These  small,  any-side,  trading  par- 
tics,  that  perpetu^y  flutter  between 
the  two  great  constitutional  ones,  ought 
always  to  be  kept  in  a  subordinate  si- 
tuation by  the  one  to  which  they  may 
for  the  moment  attach   themselves 
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They  arc  so  habituated  to  chansge^  that 
they  cantiot  exist ^vithout  it;  and  a 
life  of  coquetry  and  bargaining  makes 
them  intolerably  selfish  and  domineer- 
ing.   Woe  to  those  who  trust  them ! 
Many  of  these  Whig-and-no-Whig 
people  came  over  from  the  Whigs  in 
detachments,  only  when  they  could 
obtain  a  most  exorbitant   price  for 
their  desertion ;  and  as  soon  as  they 
came  over,  they  began  to  labour  for 
tlie  destruction  of  those  whom  they 
had  joined.     To  be  merely  a  part  of 
the  Ministry  was  nothing;  they  must 
be  in  effect  the  whole  Ministry.  This 
was  not  to  be  accomplished  through 
the  Tories,  and  therefore  they  threw 
themselves    for    support    upon    the 
Whigs  and  Burdettites.    By  identify- 
ing  themselves  in  opinion  with  -Ihe 
latter,  and  obtaining  the  puffery  of  the 
-Wliig  and  Radjcal  press,  they  over- 
awed their  timorous,  compromising 
colleagues,  and  gained  the  control  of 
the  whole  Ministry.    Putting  out  of 
sight  the  Catholic  question,  all  your 
Ministers  in  the  House  of  Commons 
go  with  the  new  Tories.   The  old  To- 
ries in  this  House  have  been  betray- 
ed; they  have  no  leaders;  they  are 
but  a  number  of  unconnected  indivi- 
duals, destitute  of  voice  and  influence. 
These  petty  parties,  my  wortbv  sir, 
although,  with  the  exception  of  two 
or  three  individuals,  they  are  destitute 
of  ability,  and  although  they  have  no 
existence  out  of  Parliament,  have  thus 
stripped  the  most  powerful  party  in 
the  nation  of  parliamentary  influence. 
They  pretend  to  stand  at  the  head  of 
Toryism,  merely  to  (Jeprive  it  of  all 
weight  in  your  political  system.    The 
Whigs  are  now  the  omnipotent  party 
in   the  House  of  Commons.    Your 
Ministers  in  this  House,  while  they 
call  themselves  Tories,  depend   for 
support  principally  upon  the  Whigs, 
and  fear  opposition  principally  ftom 
the  Tories.  The  Whigs  support  their 
new  system  with  enthusiasm;  and 
the  old  Tories  and  Independents  sup- 
port it  because  they  can  do  nothing 
else.    Many  of  the  latter  loudly  con- 
demn out  of  the  House,  what  they  are 
constrained  by  ^e  state  of  parties  to 
vote  for  in  it.     If  the  Whiga  had  ta- 
ken their  ground  against  the  new  sys- 
tem, it  would  have  been  kicked  out 
of  Parliament  at  the  opening  of  the 
session  by  an  immense  majority.r    If 
every  member  had  voted  solely  ac- 
cording to  his  judgment.  Ministers 
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would  have  been  cqastantly  in  «  mi- 
nority on  the  leading  quesiions. 

The  case,  therefore,  itands  thus. 
The  only  members  that  your  Ministers 
can  regularly  calculate  upon,  are  the 
Tory  dose-borottgh  ones.  The  ok! 
Tones,  and  Country  Gentlemen,  are,  in 
feeling,  opposed  to  them,  and  to  gain 
these  they  must  gain  the  Wh^;  lead- 
ers and  close-borohgh  members.  If 
they  gain  the  latter,  the  independent 
part  of  the  House  has  then  no  alter- 
native but  to  vote  with  them,  or  to 
refrain  from  voting,  ineapable  as  it  is 
of  making  a  stand  against  the  oratory 
of  the  combined  leaders.  The  Whigs 
have  strangely  obtained  the  office  that 
hitherto  has  been  held  by  the  Country 
Gentlemen— they  now  hold  the  ba- 
lance-—it  is  for  them  to  decide  whe- 
ther the  Ministry  shall  carry  its  mea- 
sures. 

This,  sir,  naturally  places  your  Mi- 
nisters and  public  affairs  under  the 
dictation  of  the  Whigs.  The  nation 
would  not  endure  a  Whig  Ministty 
for  a  week,  and  yet  it  oddly  happens 
that  it  is  governed  more  according  to 
Whig  principles  than  it  could  be  if 
the  Whigs  were  in  office.  If  the 
Whigs  had  been  in  power,  they  could 
not  possibly  have  carried-  many  of 
their  own  schemes  and  innovations, 
that  have  been  carried  by  your  Tory 
Ministers.  Mr  Tiemey  lately  assert- 
ed in  Parliament,  that  "  the  Whigs 
devised  the  measures,  and  the  Mini- 
sters received  the  enooluments ;"  that 
he  had  never  known  Parliament  so 
reluctant  to  support  government  at  it 
had  beenduring  thesession — and  that, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  Whigs,  the 
new  Tories  would  long  since  have 
been  driven  from  office.  When  the 
Country  Gentlemen  held  the  balance^ 
they  acted  only  as  independent  judges  ; 
the  Whigs,  in  holding  it,  act  bom  as 
party  judges  and  party  lawgivers; 
they  must  shape  as  well  as  ssnetien 
the  measure. 

Your  Ministers,  my  dear  sir,  show 
that  they  arc  duly  acquainted  with 
■their  situation;  tneir  courting  tmd 
blandishments  are  chiefly  adcUessed 
to  the  Whigs;  their  measures  and 
speeches  are  scmpulouslY  shaped  to 
meet  the  approbation  of  the  latter, 
and  their  journals.  If  they  be  li^ 
chance  comjpelled  to  dissent  from 
Whig  propositions,  they  do  it  with  all 
the  Supplicatory  timidity  and  Apolo- 
gies or   humble  dependents.     The 
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Country  Gentlemen  are  not  looked  at; 
their  fayoor  is  no  longer  of  conse* 
quence ;  they  are  in  fetters^  and  must 
obey  the  Coalition.  If  the  Whigs 
show  symptoms  of  hostility^  they  arc 
met,  not  with  hardy  eloquence,  but 
with  the  melting  appeal — ^^  You  were 
the  first  to  recommend  these  measures, 
and  can  you  be  so  cruel  as  to  abandon 
us?"  Your  Ministers  have  thrown 
out  the  signal  of  distress  to  all  the 
Whigs  and  Radicals  in  the  kingdom. 
Mr  Canning  has  called  those  who  dis- 
sent from  the  new  system,  a  Faction  ; 
Mr  Huskisson  has  said,  that  the  pub- 
lications— of  course  the  Whig  and 
Benthamite  ones — which  have  sup- 
ported this  system,  deserve  highly  of 
their  country ;  Mr  Grant  has  puffed 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  at  the  rate  of 
twice  in  the  same  speech,  and  Mr  Ro- 
binson has  repeated  the  stale  slane 
touching  "  knowledge,"  with  which 
the  Whig  and  Revolutionary  press  has 
sickened  the  country,  and  has  stated 
that  he  cannot  conceive  how  the  minds 
of  those  who  dissent  from  this  slang 
are  constituted. 

That  your  Ministers,  sir,  should 
thus  have  openly  thrown  themselves 
upon  Publications  which  they  so  long 
held  up  as  anti-English  and  revolu- 
tionary— which  so  long  showered  upon 
them  everything  that  could  woimd  and 
Uacken — and  which  have  so  long 
warred  against  all  that  is  sacred  in  the 
•empire — ^is  what  could  scarcely  have 
'been  expected  from  full-grown  men  of 
any  description.  Manhood,  sir,  in 
'Whatever  situation  it  may  be  placed, 
can  hardly  descend  to  such  conduct. 
For  Ministers,  who  call  themselves 
Tory  ones — who  owe  everything  to 
the  Tories — and  who  profess  to  re- 
present and  stand  upon  the  Tories — 
to  throw  these  vile  and  undeserved 
'insults  upon  the  Tories,  is  a  thing 
wholly  without  example  in  the  his- 
tory of  your  Ministers ;  and  I  trust, 
for  the  sake  of  the  nation,  that  it  will 
remain  for  ever  without  example.  I 
•cannot,  however,  pity  the  Tories,  if 
they  be  such  spiritless,  servile  bonds- 
men, as  to  submit  to  the  treatment. 
If  your  Ministers  be  weary  of  Tory- 
ism, let  them  abandon  it  like  honest 
men;  let  them  cast  away  not  only 
•^e  creed,  but  the  office  that  the  creed 
has  given  them ;  let  them  mingle  a 
little  justice  to  -old  friends  with  their 
astounding  magnanimity  to  old  ene- 
mies.   If  they  can  no  longer  use  their 


artillery  againn  the  Whigs  and  Re^ 
voiutionists,  let  them  spike  it,  and  not 
employ  it  to  slaughter  in  cool  Uood 
those  who  have  so  long  fought  dieir 
battles,  and  to  whom  they  are  indebt- 
ed for  all  that  they  possess. 

While  the  Whigis  thus  have  the 
Ministers  under  their  dictation  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  majori^  con- 
sists, in  a  very  great  desree,  of  t^ 
dose-borough  members  of  both  8ide£ 
I,  sir,  never  was  a  Reformer,  and  I 
am  a  decided  enemy  to  what  is  called 
Parliamentary  Reform ;  but  I  cannot 
close  my  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  a  more 
terrible  curse  could  not  visit  the  em- 
pire than  the  oombininff  of  the  dose- 
borough  members.  The  working  of 
the  dose-borough  system  has  thus  fiir 
led  me  to  think  highly  of  it.  It  has 
brought  a  vast  portion  of  talent  and 
intelligence  into  Parliament,  whidi 
must  otherwise  have  been  excluded ; 
and  it  has  been,  in  my  humble  judg- 
ment, the  chief  means  of  keeping  m 
existence  an  effident  and  constitu- 
tional Opposition,  of  causing  the  pub- 
lic voice  to  be  heard  and  Ustened  to 
in  Parliament,  and  of  enabling  the 
Crown  and  nation  always  to  have  a 
choice  before  them  in  regard  to  public 
servants  and  general  pohcy.  While  I 
have  thus  thought  it  mighty  for  good, 
I  have  believed  that  its  division  into 
two  hostile  parties  that  balanced  each 
other,  rendered  it  nearly  powerless  for 
evil.  From  this  division,  however,  has 
flowed  the  worth  of  the  system.  With- 
out it,  you  can  have  no  effident  Oppo- 
sition, you  can  have  no  choiee  of  Mi- 
nisters and  policy,  your  Country  Gen- 
tlemen can  have  no  control,  and  the 
opinion  of  the  nation  can  have  no 
weight  in  the  legislature.  If  the  dose- 
borough  members  combine,  they  must 
convert  the  Cabinet  into  their  here- 
ditary possession ;  they  will  have  the 
leaders  of  Parliament,  and  irresistible 
influence  over  the  majority.  They  will 
place  you  under  an  odious  oligarchy, 
and  jour  constitution  will  work  more 
pernidously  than  many  of  the  conti- 
nental despotisms. 

At  present,  sir,  your  Whig  and  Tory 
close-borough  members  form  one[party 
in  regard  to  your  new  system  of  poli^ 
cy;  and  this  party,  as  I  have  said, 
composes,  to  a  great  extent,  the  majo- 
rity in  the  House  of  Commons.  In- 
stead of  the  borough  interest  of  the 
one  side  neutralising;  that  of  the  other, 
and  of  the  vote  being  dedded  by  the 
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independent  member^,  yoa  have  the 
borough  interest  combined  into  a 
whole,  and  rendering  the  independent 
members  powerlesg.  You  have  the 
whole  borough  interest,  moreover,  un-» 
der  Whig  direction.  How,  sir,  has  this 
worked  in  the  present  session  ?  The 
nation  has  been  almost  unanimous  in 
execrating  the  new  system,  and  Par- 
liament has  been  almost  unanimous  in 
puffing  iL  Your  silk  manufacturers 
were  thrown  into  ruin,  chiefly  by  a 
change  of  law ;  they  entreated  the 
House  to  receive  the  most  important 
evidence,  and  where  was  the  Opposi- 
tion to  give  weight  to  their  entreaty  ? 
The  two  great  partiesr— the  whole  of 
the  borough  members  declared  against 
them-~^nd  their  prayer  was  almost 
unanimously  rejected.  The  whole 
Scottish  people  |ietitioned  against  the 
change  of  currency ;  and  where  was  the 
party  to  give  weight  to  their  petition  ? 
There  was  no  such  party  ;  but  there 
were  Whig  members  in  both  Houses, 
who,  in  their  passion  for  popular 
rights,  had  the  hardihood  to  say,  tliat 
the  petitions  were  not  deserving  of 
notice.  The  men,  sir,  who  have  ven- 
tured to  attack  the  new  system,  in 
opposition  to  both  the  Ministers  and 
the  Whigs,  have  been  treated  in  "  the 
People's  House"  in  a  manner  that 
would  have  disgraced  a  despotism. 
Your  shipowners  are  petitioners  for 
protection  from  ruin;  and  where  is 
the  party  to  support  their  prayer? 
The  two  great  parties  are  combined, 
and  their  petitions  attract  scarcely  any 
notice.  The  country  is  dreadfully  dis- 
tressed, and  much  of  this  distress  has 
demonstrably  )jeen  produced  by  the 
new  system ;  yet  Parliament  is  all  har- 
mony ;  the  causes  of  the  distress  are 
not  on  any  account  to  be  inquired  in- 
to, or  spoken  of,  a*nd  the  new  system 
is  still  to  be  vigorously  pursued.  If  a 
member  venture  to  ascribe  this  dis- 
tress to  the  real  causes — to  the  chan- 
ges and  innovaiions — ^he  is  at  once 
coughed  down. 

It  follows  from  all  this,  my  dear 
Friend,  that  your  House  of  Commons 
scarcely  seems  to  be  the  House  of 
Commons  of  Old  £ngland.  The  bar- 
barous gibberish  of  the  new  philoso- 
phy has  expelled  from  it  his  Mines- 
ty's  good  old  English — the  wretched 
dogmas  of  the  Economists  have  driven 
out  of  it  good  old  English  feelings  and 
opinions.  Inst^  of  eonstitutioim  jea- 
lousy of  change  and  innovation,  I  find 
in  it  a  rage  for  tliem— instead  of  show- 
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ing  coDBtltutioiial  attadiment  to  Eng- 
lish laws  and  institutions,  I  find  it  as- 
serting that  they  are  little  better  than  a 
mass  of  errors  and  evils.  I  find  it  scoffing 
at  the  prejudices  of  your  ancestors,  in- 
stead of  honouring  and  revering  them. 
The  only  memberg  who  are  not  listen- 
ed to,  and  who  are  scarcely  suffered  to 
open  their  lips,  are  those  who  protest 
against  changes,  defend  yuur  laws, 
and  speak  the  language  of  your  &- 
thers.  This  House  was  distinguished 
by  its  anxiety  to  promote  the  benefit 
of  England ;  now  it  is  distinguished 
by  its  anxiety  to  impoverish  England, 
for  the  benefit  of  foreign  nations.  Half 
a  million  of  people  have  been  thrown- 
into  distress  bv  an  experiment  which 
originated  with  the  Whig  quacks,  and 
this  House  supports  the  quacks  against 
the  sufferers.  Your  navy  is  threaten- 
ed with  ruin  by  a  similar  experiment, 
and  this  House  cleaves  to  the  quacks, 
and  risks  the  navy ;  experimental 
quackery  has  filled  the  nation  with 
misery,  and  still  this  House  is  nearly, 
unanimous  in  applaudingit.  The  man* 
uer,  sir,  in  which  various  of  its  leadera 
speak  of  your  ancestors,  ought  to  make 
your  blood  boiL  When  they  deride 
'^  the  prejudices  of  our  ancestors," 
they  mean  your  ancestors,  and  not 
their  own.  Their  ancestors  slumber 
not  in  England.  I  think,  sir,  that,  af- 
ter what  you  have  done  for  these  men, 
decency  ought  to  keep  them  silent  on 
such  matters;  and  that  at  any  rate 
your  House  of  Commons  ought  not  to 
join  them  in  heaping  insults  on  the 
ashes  of  your  depsuted  heroes  and  sa- 
ges. The  least  defensible  of  the  pre- 
judices of  your  ancestors  was  worth 
infinitely  more  than  all  the  wisdom 
that  these  men  ever  possessed. 

When  I  see,  sir,  in  this  House,  such 
a  man  as  Mr  Hume  exalted  into  a  > 
leader,  made  the  chairman  of  commit- 
tees,  and  suffered  to  make  sweeping 
changes  in  your  laws — when  I  see  men 
who  are  not  EugUshmen,  trampling 
upon  the  ashes  of  Engliidi  worthies, 
railing  down   your  English  church, 
and  destroying  by  wholesale,  princi- 
ples and  systems  that  are  more  pecu- 
liarly English  in  their  origin  and  ope- 
ration— I  cannot  forl)ear  asking  my- 
self—Cbn  this  be  the  House  oJ'Com-*. 
tnons  of  Old  England  ^   When  I  see: 
the  benches,  which  heretofore  wertr 
occupied  by  the  parents  of  your  hap-> 
piuess  and  grandeur,  and  from  whence, 
the  thunders  of  such  men    as  Pitt 
smote  Whiggism  and  Jacobinism  to 
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the  dust;  fillet!  by  Ministers  who  adopt 
the  schemes  and  doctrines  of  the 
Whigs  and  Benthamites,  cry  up  "  li- 
beral opinions,"  and  denounce  the  old 
princi[)lc8  of  the  country — when  I  see 
this  House  following  disaffected  em- 
pirics who  do  not  belong  to  it,  voting 
for  the  most  wild  innovations  for ''  li- 
berality Vsake,  and  making, upon  mad 
theory,  the  most  perilous  experiments 
on  all  the  great  intensts  of  the  em- 
pire— when  I  see  all  this,  I  cannot  for- 
bear asking  myself  again — Can  this 
BE  THE  House  of  Commons  of  Old 
England  ? 

In  your  present  philosophical  fren- 
zy, sir,  you  may  call  this  prejudice. 
If  it  be  prejudice,  I  am  not  ashamed 
of  it ;  I  was  taught  it  by  you,  and  you 
cannot  condemn  it  without  confessing 
yourself  an  apostate. 

I  cannot  see  where  this  appalling 
state  of  things  is  to  terminate.  The 
new  Tories  seem  to  be  aware  that  they 
have  no  strength  out  of  Parliament, 
and  they  appear  to  wish  to  render  this 
union  of  the  borough  interests  perma- 
nent, as  a  thing  essential  for  their  par- 
ty existence.  The  Whigs  are  bound, 
hand  and  foot,  to  the  new  system,  and 
their  only  hope  of  gaining  a  share  of 
office,  arises  from  their  support  of  the 
Ministry.  I  suspect  that  both  are 
looking  forward  to  a  more  intimate 
connexion,  and  that  an  effort  will  soon 
be  made  to  bring  certain  of  the  latter 
into  office.  My  suspicion  may  be  un- 
just, but  when  the  new  Tories  are 
identifying  themselves  with  the  Whigs, 
and  separating  themselves  from  the  old 
Tories  in  almost  all  matters  of  opi- 
nion, it  is  a  natural  one.  I  know  not 
bow  the  old  Tories  are  to  retain  the 
humble  share  of  official  influence  that 
they  now  possess.  They  have  not  a 
single  rising  orator.  The  few  young 
men,  not  in  office,  who  speak  on  the 
Ministerial  side,  all  profess  the  new 
Toryism,  and  they  have  not  talent  to 
be  of  any  value  to  any  party.  If  the 
IMinistry  need  recruits,  it  generally 
selects  them  from  amidst  the  young 
Whigs.  Perhaps  when  an  expected 
retirement  or  two  shall  take  place,  a 
Whig  leader  or  two  will  be  admitted 
into  the  Ministry ;  then  the  new  Tory 
and  Whig  Ministers  will  rid  them- 
selves of  old  Tory  colleagues — then 
the  Whig  Ministers  will  rid  them- 
selves of  new  Tory  colleagues — ^then 
the  nation  will  rid  itself  of  a  Whig 
Ministry — and  then  yon  will  pet  a 
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Tory  Ministry  of  the  right  descrip- 
tion. 

Out  of  Parliament,  my  worthy 
Friend,  there  is  about  as  much  unani- 
mity as  there  appears  to  be  within  it ; 
but  the  unanimity  of  the  nation  it 
fiercely  opposed  to  that  of  Parliament. 
The  coalescing  of  the  leaders  haa  cau- 
sed a  general  breaking-up  of  parties. 
The  Whigs  have  lost  almost  every  fol- 
lower, except  their  mere  mercenaries, 
and  they  never  were  so  thoroughly 
contemptible,  as  a  party,  as  they  are 
at  present.  As  to  the  new  Tories,  I 
cannot  discover  that  they  have  any 
jKirty  existence  out  of  Parliament ; 
they  consist  of  a  few  scattered  indivi- 
duals, who  have  neither  form  nor  power 
as  a  body.  There  is  not,  I  think,  a 
single  London  newspaper,  or  periodi- 
cal, putting  out  of  sight  the  Wnig  and 
Radical  ones,  that  can  keep  itself  alive 
upon  their  creed :  The  Tory  ones,  that 
advocate  their  principles  in  other  mat- 
ters, depend  for  sale  upon  opposition 
to  the  Catholics.  This  is  decifliTe, 
touching  their  party  power.  I  ima- 
gine it  to  be  impossible  for  them  to 
acquire  any  strength  in  England.  The 
Englishman  hates  milk  and  water-*he 
cannot  endure  half-and-half  ^nga — 
if  he  enter  into  politics,  he  must  be 
for  the  time  a  downright  Whig  or 
Tory.  The  Independents — I  mean 
by  tnc  term  that  gigantic  portion  of 
the  middle  and  upper  claaseB  who 
think  for  themselves,  have  no  party 
interests,  and  never  bind  themsielTes 
to  any  party — are  decidedly  with  the 
old  Tories,  and  are,  I  beliove,  more 
hostile  to  the  policy  of  Ministers  than 
any  other  part  of  the  community.  The 
old  Tories  were  never  so  powerf\il  as 
they  are  at  present ;  they  have  always 
had  much  the  grea;er  part  of  the  In- 
dependents as  allies,  but  now  they 
have  them  almost  to  a  man  ;  and,  in 
addition,  they  have  been  reinforced  by 
an  immense  number  of  Whig  desert- 
ers. 

The  old  Tories,  sir,  have  the  over- 
whelming majority,  not  only  in  num- 
bers, but  in  every  attribute  of  poten- 
cy. They  have  the  strength  of  the 
land  with  them  on  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion ;  and  in  regard  to  the  new  liberal 
system,  they  have  with  them  the  land- 
ed interest — the  monied  interest — the 
West  India  interest — the  shipping  in- 
terest—a large  part  of  the  manufactu- 
ring interest-^and  a  considerable  part 
of  the  mercantile  interest.     I  believe 
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that  nine-tenths  of  the  fnen  of  busineN 
are  with  them,  touching  this  system. 

When  I  look,  sir,  at  the  prodigious 
power  of  this  party,  and  then  turn  to 
those  who  take  the  lead  as  its  repre- 
sentatives in  Parliament,  I  am  amazed. 
It  practically  selects  the  Ministry ;  the 
Ministers  in  the  Lower  House  profess 
to  belong  to  it,  and  yet  they  are  al- 
most all  Whigs  in  origin  and  present 
opinions.  With  regard  to  the  Catho- 
lic Question,  three  of  the  four  more 
influential  ones  are  flatly  opposed  to 
it ;  and  with  r^ard  to  the  new  sys- 
tem, they  are  all  flatly  opposed  to  it. 
The  old  Tories,  sir,  whatever  they 
may  be  in  creed,  must  be  consummate 
simpletons  in  action.  This  state  of 
things  seems  to  be  perfectly  miracu- 
lous. 

On  the  one  side,  therefore,  you  have 
the  Ministers,  the  Whigs,  and  the 
Burdettites;  and  on  the  other,  yon 
have  the  great  mass  of  the  communi- 
ty. Those  who  have  hitherto  been  the 
leaders  of  parties,  with  their  depend- 
ents and  thick-and-tlnn  admirers,  form 
a  separate  party,  and  the  nation  forms 
another.  Parliament  is  about  unani- 
mous in  applauding,  and  the  country 
is  about  unanimous  in  condemning, 
the  new  system  of  Ministers ;  yet  you 
can  have  no  change  of'  Ministry,  or 
system. 

I  say  not  all  this,  sir,  from  r^;ard 
to  names,  at  abstract  doctrines.  I  care 
not  what  a  man's  party  denomination 
or  abstract  opinion  may  be,  provided 
he  do  no  public  mischief.  I  speak  not 
thus  of  your  Ministers,  because  they 
liave  embraced  particular  principles, 
but  because  their  practice  of  Uiese 
principles  threatens  the  empire  with 
ruin.  It  is  the  deeds  which  the  opi- 
nions produce  that  I  quarrel  with. 

Let  us  now,  sir,  turn  to  your  gene- 
ral interests.  Your  Ministers  latdy  in- 
spired you  with  a  marvdlous  passion 
for  Free  Trade— you  who  have  so  long 
been  an  entliusiastic  admirer  of  re- 
striction and  n)onopoly.  Such  out- 
rageous reversals  ot  opinion  are  dis- ' 
graceful.  What,  sir,  is  the  Free  Trade 
that  you  have  been  so  madly  worship- 
ping r  Have  you  obtained  new  mar- 
kets ?  Have  restrictions,  which  obvi- 
ously crippled  your  trade,  been  remo- 
ved, and  has  this  trade  been  extend- 
ed ?  Your  slandered  Restrictive  Sys- 
tem was  formed,  not  to  restrict  your 
trade,  but  to  make  it  more  free ;  it^ 
rcstrlctious  were  intended  to  operate 


exclusively  on  the  trade  of  otlier  na- 
tions, that  yours  might  liave  the  great- 
est possible  share  of  ifreedoro.  Every 
new  restriction,  sir,  was  added  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  giving  additional  free- 
dom to  your  trade.  Was4t  proved, 
that  this  system  produced  the  reverse 
of  what  it  was  intended  to  produce, 
and  that  it  gave  to  your  trade,  not 
freedom,  but  bondage?  The  unex- 
ampled prosperity  wnich  your  trade 
enjoyed  when  this  system  received  its 
death-blow,  will  answer  the  question. 
The  freedom  of  your  trade  was  al- 
ways believed  by  your  traders  to  flow 
from  this  system,  until  it  was  attack- 
ed by  inexperienced  theorists. 

Now,  my  dear  Friend,  what  is  the 
Free  Trade  that  you  have  gained  in 
exchange  for  the  Free  Triple  that  the 
Restrictive  System  gave  you  ?  The  re- 
strictions that  prevented  other  nations 
from  ii^uring  your  trade  are  abolish- 
ed ;  your  trade,  sir,  is  (^ned  to  the 
traders  of  other  countries,  while  you 
are  as  much  restricted  from  trading 
with  other  countries  as  ever.  A  vast 
portion  of  your  silk  weavers  are  pro- 
hibited from  following  theur  own,  or 
any  other  calling,  and  this  is  Free 
Trade — a  large  number  of  your  ship- 
owners are  proliibited  from  employ- 
ing their  ships  in  your  commerce,  and 
this  is  Free  Trade — ^your  manufac- 
turers are  prohibited  from  selling  at 
home,  and  in  your  colonies,  a  large 
portion  of  the  manufactures  they  have 
Leen  accustomed  to  sell,  and  this  is 
Free  Trade — Ireland  is  nrohibitedfrom 
selling  a  large  part  of  tne  butter,  pro- 
visions, linens,  &c.  that  she  has  been 
accustomed  to  sell,  and  this  is  Free 
Trade — a  large  portion  of  your  home 
and  colonial  trade  is  taken  from  you, 
and  this  is  Free  IVade — profits  and 
wages  are  beat  down  to  the  lowest 
point,  and  this  is  Free  Trade — the  trade 
of  other  nations  is  made  free,  and  your 
own  is  placed  in  fetters ;  a  large  part 
of  your  trade  is  taken  from  you,  and 
given  to  foreigners ;  you  are  prohibit- 
ed from  manu^cturing  and  producing, 
that  foreigners  may  manufacture  and 
produce,  and  this  is  Free  Trade ! 

Sir,  you  were  mad — you  were  ut- 
terly bereft  of  your  senses — when  you 
mistook  the  new  system  for  one  oi 
Free  Trade.  Wliat  am  !  to  thuik  of 
the  Ministers  who  gulled  you  into  the 
madness  ? 

I,  sir,  am  a  friend  of  Free  Trade, 
but  it  is  of  Free  Trade  for  Britain ;  I 
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am  an  enemy  to  reatrictiont  on  trade, 
but  it  ia  ONLY  to  restrictiona  on  the 
trade  of  this  empire.  Because  I  am 
thus,  I  am  inveterately  hostile  to  vrhat 
is  called  the  new  system  of  Free  Trade. 
I  have  the  choice  before  me,  whether 
I  will  support  a  prohibitory  system 
that  merely  prohibits  foreigners  from 
injuring;  your  trade,  or  one  that  is  to 
prohibit  you  from  sellii^  your  manu- 
factures, retaining  your  commerce,  and 
cultivating  your  soil,  and  I  cannot 
hesitate.  In  your  sober  days,  you 
taught  me  to  call  a  spade,  a  spade ; 
and  I  will  adhere  to  your  lessons.  So 
long  as  I  have  breatn,  sir,  I  will  call 
that,  not  Free  Trade,  but  Destructive 
Prohibition,  which,  for  the  benefit  of 
foreigners,  prohibits  immense  num- 
bers of  my  countrymen  from  follow- 
ing their  respective  trades  and  occu- 
pations. 

Let  me  implore  you,  my  dear  sir, 
in  the  name  of  your  starving  manu- 
facturing classes,  to  lay  down  your 
books,  divest  yourself  of  your  philoso- 
phy, and  examine,  with  your  wonted 
good  sense,  the  wretched  dogmas  by 
which  you  have  been  bewildered.  It 
is  said  that  these  dogmas  are  true  in 
the  abstract,  but  I  deny  it ;  my  con- 
viction is,  that  many  of  what  are  call- 
ed "  abstract  truths"  in  political  eco- 
nomy are  gross  falsehoods,  and  are 
capable  of  decisive  arithmetical  refu- 
tation. My  conviction  is,  that  if  Free 
Trade  were  universally  established,  it 
could  not  endure  for  twelve  months. 
But,  placing  this  wholly  out  of  sight, 
you  were  told  that  a  law,  which  gave 
a  monopoly  of  the  market  of  this  em- 
pire to  your  manufacturers,  was  a  re- 
striction on  your  trade.  In  the  name 
of  common  sense,  sir,  how  could  you 
believe  it  ?  While  the  Free  Trade  peo- 
ple railed  against  monopoly,  they  still 
expressed  a  hope  that  you  would  re- 
tain the  monopoly  of  your  market — 
while  they  declared  the  prohibition  of 
foreign  manufactures  to  be  an  evil,  they 
confessed  that  the  importation  of  such 
manufactures  would  be  a  far  greater 
evil  ;  and  while  they  abolished  the 
prohibition  in  law,  they  proclaimed  it 
to  be  their  ardent  desire  that  it  should 
continue  in  effect.  Are  you  not,  sir, 
ashamed  of  being  deluded  by  such 
people,  and  of  consenting  to  the  de- 
struction of  that,  which,  on  their  own 
showing,  was  essential  for  your  pros- 
perity ? 

Then,  sir,  you  adopted  the  new  sys- 


tem for  lihemUtyt  take ;  yoa  called  it 

a  wise  one  because  it  was  a  liberal  one. 
You  forged  fetters  for  your  trade,  un- 
der the  idea  that  you  were  giving  it 
freedom,  and  then  you  swaggered  of 
your  feat  as  a  marvellous  specimen  of 
lilperality.  The  Ministers  of  this  great 
empire  made  changes  in  the  laws 
which  shook  its  whole  trading  system 

^  to  the  centre,  on  the  ground  of  /lAe- 
raUtif.  Their  speeches  gave  roe  the 
heart-ache,  when  they  thus  appealed 
from  your  understanding  to  your  gene- 
rosity— when  they  made  such  changes, 
not  on  the  score  of  public  need  and  pub* 
lie  benefit,  of  wisdom  and  expediency, 
but  on  that  of  liberality.  They  knew 
your  weak  part,  sir — they  knew  you 
to  be  a  man  fond  of  trade,  but  ge« 
nerous  and  benevolent — and  shame 
upon  them  for  taking  advantage  of  it ! 
You  have,  sir,  been  liberal,  no  doubt^ 
but  your  liberality  has  been  that  of 
the  dishonest  spendthrift.  You  have 
given  away  not  income,* but  capital: 
you  have  given  away  what  you  had 
no  right  to  give ;  you  have  but  a  life* 
interest  in  your  estate,  and  yet  you 
have  squandered  away  a  portion  of 
this  estate  for  ever:  you  have  been 
liberal  by  robbing  your  children — by 
giving  away  the  food  of  the  hungry 
and  the  clothes  of  the  naked. 

Then,  sir,  certain  of  vour  Ministers 
told  you,  that  the  new  liberal  system 
was  necessary,  in  order  to  harrooniBe 
your  laws  and  institutions  with  the 
improved  condition  of  intellect  and 
knowledge ;  and  that  innovations  ongbt 
to  be  voluntarily  made,  in  order  to 
avert  compulsory  ones.  Now,  my  wor- 
thy friend,  where  am  I  to  look  for  the 
intellect  and  knowledge  of  the  age? 
If  I  take  the  new  liberal  system  for 
my  guide,  it  leads  me  to  Bentham^ 
Ricardo,  and  their  disciples — to  the 
Economists  and  Philosophers.  I  deny 
ahat  these  men  represent  the  talent 
and  knowledge  of  the  age.  I  have 
reason  to  believe,  that  the  greater 
portion  of  existing  English,  Scottish, 
and  Irish  writers,  who  are  the  most 
distinguished  for  talents  and  acquire- 
ments, dissent  from  them,  and  hold 
the  new  system  to  be  one  of  incapacity 
and  ignorance.  When,  therefore,  at 
least  half  the  talents  and  knowledge 
of  the  age,  in  conjunction  with  the 
mass  of  the  intelligent  and  reflecting 
classes,  is  opposed  to  this  system,  I 

*  deny  that  it  is  called  for  by  the  ta- 
lents and  knowledge  of  the  age. 
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I  protest,  sir,  against  changing  and 
innovating  upon  mere  opinion ;  I 
maintain,  that  truth  and  wisdom  are 
not  matters  of  mere  opinion;  and 
that  the  opinion  of  a  whole  nation 
cannot  alter  them  in  nature  and  ope- 
ration. I  care  not  what  great  names 
may  recommend  a  change ;  I  assert, 
that  no  change  ought  to  be  made,  un- 
less conclusive  proofs  show  that  pub- 
lic goo<l  calls  for  it.  I  cannot  believe, 
that  what  Ministers  are  applying  to 
your  laws  and  systems  is  philosophy, 
although  they  give  it  the  name.  If 
whatarecalled  your  legal  and  constitu- 
tional maxims — the  principles  which 
form  the  basis  of  your  laws  and  con- 
stitution— and  the  speeches  and  wri- 
tings of  your  most  eminent  lawgivers 
of  former  times,  be  not  philosophy, 
there  never  was,  and  never  will  be, 
any  philosophy  in  the  world.  I  think 
that  many  of  the  changes  that  have 
been  made  were  forbidden  by  philo- 
sophy. 

As  to  the  doctrine,  that  innovations 
ought  to  be  made  voluntarily,  to  avert 
compulsory  ones,  I  deem  it  mighty 
foolish.  The  clamour  that  had  so  long 
been  set  up  for  changes  was  dying 
away  when  your  Ministers  began  to 
innovate,  and,  had  it  not  been  for 
them,  it  would  have  ceased  some  time 
ago.  This  clamour  was  directed,  in 
a  very  trifling  degree,  against  the  con- 
demned laws  and  systems ;  the  whole 
community  was  perfectly  satisfied  with 
them,  if  we  except  a  dozen  or  two  of 
Philosophers.  Your  Ministers  have 
kept  alive  this  clamour — ^they  have 
strengthened  those  who  raised  it*— the 
changes  that  it  called  for  are  yet  un- 
made— and  the  innovations  that  have 
been  resolved  on  are  exactly  calcula- 
ted to  bring  upon  us  compulsory  ones. 
I  dissent  wholly  from  the  principle 
of  innovating  to  avert  innovation,  and 
esteem  it  to  be  a  destructive  one.  To 
proceed  upon  it,  is  to  treat  you  not 
only  as  a  fool,  which  I  fear  you  at 
present  are,  but  as,  what  you  never 
were,  a  coward. 

By  espousing  these'doctrines  of  your 
Ministers,  sir,  you  have  shown  incon- 
sistency that  is  actually  astounding. 
You  maintained  a  long  and  terrible 
war  to  put  down  the  doctrines  of  the 
Philosophers.  In  this  war  you  fought 
like  a  hero ;  you  risked  existence,  and 
everything  else,  to  protect  your  sys^ 
tern  from  innovation,  and  expel  that 
from  the  world  which  vou  now  call 


philoMpby.  Yet  now,  when  you  bare 
conquered  every  foe>  you  ofier  younelf 
as  a  slave  to  those  whom  you  fought 
against — when  you  have  rendered  the 
mock  philosophy  the  scorn  of  the 
world,  you  call  upon  the  world  to 
embrace  i^ — when  you  have  the  phi- 
losophers, whom  you  have  so  long 
called  the  curse  of  thfc  universe,  in 
your  power,  you  select  them  as  teach- 
ers— the  principles  that  you  have  bled 
at  every  pore  to  maintain,  you  re- 
nounce as  soon  as  you  have  freed 
them  of  enemies.  Ayhat,  sir,  can  I 
call  yeu  but  a  madman  ?  To  what  can 
I  ascribe  conduct  like  this,  save  to  the 
wildest  phrenzy? 

Look,  sir,  at  the  consequences  al- 
ready. Almost  every  interest  that  you 
have  is  suffering,  and  your  system,  as 
a  whole,  is  threatened  with  ruin.  It 
is  equally  astonishing  and  afflicting,  to 
see  the  combination  of  deadly  enemies 
which  your  folly  has  armyed  against 
all  the  great  sources  of  your  riches, 
tranquillity,  and  happiness. 

Glance  first  at  your  Colonies.  The 
trade  with  these,  sir,  was  your  own 
by  law  and  right,  and  I  need  not 
dilate  on  its  magnitude  and  import* 
ance.  It  was  not,  however,  liberal-^ 
(let  this  polluted  word  be  for  ever  ex- 
punged from  your  language)— -in  you 
to  monopolize  this  trade,  and  there- 
fore you  surrendered  this  monopoly 
without  any  equivalent.  ^Vliat  has 
followed  ?  Other  nations  are  supply- 
ing these  colonies  with  manufactured 
and  other  goods,  by  means  of  their 
own  vessels.  Your  West  India  mer- 
chants expect  henceforward  to  ship 
comparatively  nothing  to  the  West 
India  islands.  A  great  number  of 
manufacturers,  artisans,  and  husband- 
ry labourers,  who  have  hitherto  been 
employed  to  prepare  goods  for  these 
colonies,  are  reduced  to  starvation. 
Your  new  colonial  system  has  given 
a  stab  to  your  trade, — it  has  conse- 
quently injured  your  revenue,— and 
it  has  deprived  of  emplo3rment  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  your  capital  and 
industry.  No  power  upon  earth,  sir, 
shall  convince  me  that  philosophy  and 
Political  Economy  sanction  a  system 
that  has  yielded  such  consequences. 
'  This,  my  worthy  sir,  is  bad  enough, 
but  it  is  not  sufficient  to  content  your 
UberaUiy*  To  give  away  part  of  the 
trade  of  your  Colonies  is  nothing ;  you 
must  do  your  utmost  to  rid  younelf 
of  this  trade  altogether.   Government 
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bti  ilctermined  ou  abolishing  ilavery 
in  the  most  valuable  of  tb^se  colonies 
as  soon  as  practicable,  and  it  has  in 
reality  commenced  the  great  and  peri- 
lous work.  You  are  too  libtral,  wr, 
to  let  this  fiatisfy  you.  While  you 
pretend  that  nothing  more  ought  to 
be  done  than  Government  has  under* 
taken  to  do,  you  raise  a  tremendous 
clamour  against  slavery,  and  over- 
whelm Parliament  with  petitions  for 
its  abolition,  just  as  though  steps  were 
taking  to  render  it  perpetual.  In  this 
you  display  not  more  madness  than 
wickedness.  You  arc  arraying  the 
servant  against  the  master — exciting 
the  slaves  to  rebellion  and  massacre—- 
exasperating  the  colonies  against  you 
— and  rendering  the  ruin  of  the  colo* 
nies  almost  inevitable.  You  ore  bring- 
ing the  masters  to  bankruptcy,  and 
the  slaves  to  misery  ;  an<l  you  are  an- 
nihilating to  the  utmost  point  possible 
your  trade  with  these  colonies,  and 
the  bonds  that  make  them  your  own. 
In  doing  all  this  without  an  object, 
you  resort  to  the  darkest  guilt  In 
the  sacred  name  of  religion,  you  cir- 
culate the  most  atrocious  falsehoods 
and  calumnies ;  you  blast  the  fair  fame 
of  the  good.,  and  lake  away  the  bread 
of  the  innocent;  you  trample  upon 
right  and  justice;  you  slander,  rob, 
and  oppress.  Liberality  ma^  sanction 
such  conduct,  but  Christianity  abhors 
it.  ViUains,  sir,  have  been  known  to 
do  such  things  for  the  sake  of  hiere  or 
revenge,  but  you  do  it  with  the  cer- 
tainty that  you  can  reap  nothing  from 
it  save  loss  and  suffering. 

I  am  aware,  sir,  that  you  have  been 
incited  to  this  by  certain  of  your  reli- 
gious teachers.  I  have  seen,  that  cler- 
gymen of  the  church,  as  well  as  me- 
thodists.  Unitarians,  and  other  dis- 
senting ministers,  have  taken  a  leading 
part  in  the  meetings  to  declaim  against 
slavery.  Against  this  interference  of 
religious  teachers  in  political  matters, 
I  siSemnly  protest  in  the  name  of  re- 
ligion. Whether  slavery  be  or  be  not 
inconsistent  with  Christianity,  is  no 
longer  a  matter  of  dispute.  If  mini- 
sters of  religion  maintain  that  it  is. 
Government  and  Parliament  say  no- 
thing to  the  contrary,  and  all  are 
agreed  that  it  shall  he  abolished.  I 
repeat*— all  iarc  agreed  that  slavery 
shall  be  aboUsbcd.  What  right,  then, 
have  your  ministers  of  rehgion  to  i&- 
terlere  with  the  question?  Is  it  for 
them  to  dictate  the  time  and  manner? 
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Are  thev  to  make  and  unmake  laws — 
to  regulate  jMroperty — to  govern  the 
relations  of  society— and  to  be  your 
ministers  of  state  and  legislators  ?— * 
Whence  have  they  drawn  their  know-* 
ledge  of  the  West  Indies,  and  what 
has  qualified  them  to  sit  in  judgment 
on  this  complex  and  momentous  poli- 
tical question  ?  The  question  is  now  a 
purely  political  one,  and  they  have  no 
more  right  to  intermeddle  with  it, 
than  they  would  have  to  intermeddle 
with  one  of  war  or  taxation.  If  vou 
tolerate  them  in  this  conduct,  they 
will  soon  attempt  to  take  the  lead  in 
all  your  great  party  questious,  and 
they  will  soon  bring  you  to  min. 

I,  sir,  reverence  a  Christian  mini« 
ster  of  any  denomination,  so  long  as 
he  confines  himself  to  the  duties  of  his 
office.  But  his  office  is  too  sacred  and 
exalted  to  be  allied  with  any  other ; 
he  cannot  be  at  the  same  moment  a 
teacher  of  religion  and  a  teacher  of 
politics,  the  champion  of  the  Christian 
virtues,  and  the  instigator  of  party 
rancour  and  discord.  If  he  attempt 
the  unholy  union,  the  religious  mini- 
ster is  at  once  lost  in  the  fanatical  po- 
litician. Abundant  proofs  of  the  truth 
of  this  have  been  fumi^ed  by  the 
late  meetings.  Many  of  these  reli- 
gious teachers  made  statements  in 
their  harangues  touching  the  condi- 
tion of  the  slaves  and  the  conduct  of 
the  masters,  that  were  grossly  false — 
these  grossly  fslse  statements  were  cal* 
culated  to  blast  the  ebaraeter  of  the 
Colonists  as  a  body,  and  hold  them  up 
to  the  world  as  monsters,  to  delude 
and  inflame  the  ignorant,  and  to  carry 
pEurty  fury  to  the  highest  point  poi^ 
sible.  Various  of  these  iiaraugucs 
struck  boldly  at  the  most  sacred  legal 
and  constitutional  rights,  and  they 
have  powerftdly  contributed  to  bring 
colonial  property  to  its  present  rui»* 
ous  condition.  Some  of  your  pulpits 
have  even  been  polluted  by  these  scan- 
dalous enormities.  Am  I  to  be  told 
that  these  things  are  sanctioned  by  the 
Christian  religion  ?  No,  sir  I  There  is 
not  a  system  of  heathenism  in  the 
universe  that  would  not  denounce 
them  as  unpardonable.  Am  I  to  be 
told  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  nermit 
teachers  of  rehgion  to  lie  and  sJander 
— to  delude  and  inflame— to  spread 
discord  and  animosity — to  array  man 
against  his  brother*>to  tyrannise  and 
oppress — to  destroy  both  rights  aud 
property**to  fdunge  fiunilics  by  thou- 
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sands  into  be^ary  and  ini8ery-*and 
to  brinp:  the  most  grieyons  ills  on  the 
empire  ?  In  charity^  sir^  to  these  mis- 
guided men,  I  will  not  give  the  an* 
Bwer  tliat  the  question  calui  for.  When 
I  look  at  all  this,  and  reflect  upon 
the  gigantic  injuries  which  haye  t^en 
inflicted  on  religion  by  the  conduct 
of  these  men,  I  could  weep  for  the 
sake  of  religion.  When  I  see  a  der^ 
gyman  or  dissenting  minister  perch- 
ed on  the  hustings,  and  proclaiming, 
— "  i  would  grant  compensation — I 
would  refuse  compensation — I  woHld 
do  this,  and  I  would  do  that,"-— in  the 
spirit  of  the  eastern  despot,  and  the 
honesty  of  the  highwayman,  I  could 
weep  mr  the  sake  of  my  country. 

You  must,  ray  dear  sir,  drive  back 
these  religious  teachers  to  their  duties, 
instead  of  being  led  by  them  in  poli« 
tics.  You  must  employ  them  in  stem- 
ming the  alarming  spread  of  infidelity 
and  vice  amidst  your  lower  classes, 
visiting  the  sick^  relieving  the  dis- 
tressed, and  doing  what  the  New  Tes- 
tament comman£them  to  do,  instead 
of  making  them  political  leaders— or 
they  will  ruin  both  religion  and  your- 
self. 

Then  again,  sir,  you  have  been 
duped  by  the  Anti-Slavery  Society. 
This  society  is  under  the  management 
of  lawyers— furious  political  lawyers 
—lawyers  who  were  leaders  in  the 
guilty  factions  that  so  long  convulsed 
the  country.  These  lawyers  are  banded 
together  to  effect  a  stupendous  change 
which  involves  the  lives,  fortunes,  em- 
ployment, and  bread,  of  vast  numbers 
of  British  subjects^ — the  peace  and  pre- 
servation of  a  most  important  p?.rt  of 
the  British  dominions — and  some  of 
the  most  important  interests  of  the 
British  empire.  To  compass  their  ob- 
ject, they  make  speeches,  and  circulate 
writings  of  the  most  unjust,  inflam- 
matory, and  unwarrantable  character. 
You  have  indeed,  sir,  lost  your  old 
English  shrewdness  and  sagacity-— 
your  old  English  love  of  trutn,  right 
iionesty,  and  justice — your  old  Eng- 
lish hatred  of  imposture— your  old 
English  scorn  for  quacks  and  mounte- 
banks—when you  have  sufftred  a  so^ 
ciety  like  this  to  delude  you.  I  blush, 
sir,  for  your  degradation;  the  most 
bungling  of  jugglers  can  make  you  his 
prey ;  if  a  man  have  Uar  written  on 
his  face,  you  believe  him,  and  you  hold 
.np  your  pockets  for  every  knave  to  rob 
yoQ.    May  Heaven  in  its  mercy  tem^^ 


per  the  bittoriMn  of  my  €«p,  fea-fttr  m 
to  preaenre  me  from  beeoming  a  liiU 
loBopber ! 

Then^  sir,  your  Ministera  have  not 
done  their  duty  to  yoa  in  the  qnes- 
tion^  They  saw  that  you  were  some- 
what warm  and  beisterons  in  the  busi* 
ness,  and  they  were  afraid  of  offend- 
ing you.  While  they  agreed  with  yoa 
in  opinion,  they  kept  back  a  great 
number  of  plain  truths  that  theyooffht 
to  have  told  you.  I  eannot  bear  mis 
trimming,  yielding,  compromising  sys^ 
tem  that  they  have  fallen  into.  It  they 
had  known  you,  sir,  as  well  as  I  doj 
they  would  not  have  been  afraid  of 
your  anger.  You  are  choleric,  Mr 
Bull ;  but  that  which  is  judged  of  by 
your  choler  in  the  first  moment,  is 
finally  decided  upon  by  your  reason  in 
the  second.  A  little  wholesome  con^ 
tradiction  will  bring  the  blood  intd 
your  cheeks,  and  give  you  a  twelve 
nours'  fit. of  sulkiness ;  but  those  who 
ofier  it  will  afterwards  gain  from  it  in 
your  opinion.  Your  ministers,  sir,  in 
their  speeches,  ought  to  have  given  you 
a  true  account  of  the  actual  condition 
of  the  slaves— they  ought  to  have  vin- 
dicated the  Colonists — they  ought  to 
have  denounced  your  deluders,  and 
shown  how  much  you  had  been  im« 
posed  on — they  ought  to  have  placed 
before  you  the  immense  value  of  your 
Colonies^  and  explained  to  you  how 
much  you  were  injuring  yourself  by 
your  conduct — and  they  ought  to  have 
told  you  plainly,  that  although  they 
admitted  the  justice  of  abolition,  and 
were  determined  to  carry  it  into  eflfect 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  it  still  was  their 
duty  to  say  that  it  was  matter  of  doubt 
whether  it  would  not  render  the  Colo- 
nies worthless,  and  cause  a  terrible 
loss  to  your  wealth  and  power.  They 
ought,  sir,  to  have  laid  before  you 
every  fact  and  every  probable  conss- 
QUENCE ;  and  they  ought  not  to  have 
been  sparing  in  calm  and  plain  re- 
monstrance. Instead  of  this,  they 
chimed  in  with  you,  and  were  content 
to  sufier  you  to  injure  grievoufdy  both 
yourself  and  the  Colonists,  rather  than 
risk  your  displeasure. 

I  cannot  approve  of  this  conduct  iii 
your  Ministers.  I  think  that  Englirii 
ministers  should  never  cease  to  be  Eng- 
lish gentlemen,  and  that  they  ought  to 
be  something  more  than  the  instm*. 
ments  of  public  opinioni  When  they 
knew  that  you  ¥rere  ign<H«nt  of  the 
question— taat  yon  were  deluded  mid 
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imposed  on — that  you  acted  on  false 
statements  and  innaminatory  appeals 
— that  you  were  led  iu  a  great  degree 
hy  factious  demagogues  and  dissenting 
Ministers,  they  should  have  thought 
your  opinion  more  worthy  of  correc- 
tion than  obedience.  They  should  not 
have  exalted  these  factious  demagogues 
and  dissenting  Ministers  into  dictators 
to  Parliament  on  a  question  of  such 
immense  importance.  When  they  had 
to  decide  between  one  body  of  British 
subjects  and  another,  their  decision 
should  have  been  one  of  strict  imi)ar« 
tiality ;  they  should  not,  sir,  have  lean- 
ed to  the  powerful  and  the  misled, 
against  the  weak  and  the  suffering. 
Vour  Ministers  court  spurious  popu- 
larity so  much,  that  they  are  in  great 
danger  of  losing  popularity  of  every 
description.  A  Minister  who  obeys 
pubUc  caprice,  who  takes  newspapers 
and  petitions  for  his  guides,  and  who 
strives  to  ibllow,  and  not  lead,  public 
opinion,  will  never  be  i)opular  in  this 
country.  He  must  have  an  opinion  of 
his  ov^n ;  he  must  boldly  declare  tliis 
opinion,  even  though  the  public  voice 
be  aguinst  him  ;  he  must  speak  plain 
and  naked  truth,  and  the  whole  truth ; 
he  must  deal  in  accurate  calculations 
and  powerlul  reasons ;  he  must  take 
his  stand  upon  right,  truth,  and  jus- 
tice, careless  whom  he  pleases  and 
whom  he  offends ;  and  he  will  carry 
the  whole  nation  along  with  him.  This 
will  be  the  popular  Minister,  Sir,  not- 
withstanding your  vagaries,  you  are  a 
right  honest  and  sensible  person.  You 
love  freedom,  and  you  wish  every  one, 
even  your  Ministers,  to  be  free ;  you 
love  a  daring  fellow  who  will  think  for 
himself,  and  hector  you  out  of  your 
mad  errors ;  you  are  a  passionate  ad- 
mirer of  blunt  integrity,  downright 
truth,  and  mighty  argument.  The 
Minister  who  is  himself  a  John  Bull 
in  heart,  speech,  and  action,  will  be 
worshipped  by  John  Bull^-will  be  fol- 
lowed through  fire  and  water  by  John 
Bull — will  have  life  and  treasure,  and 
everything  else,  recklessly  hazarded  for 
liim  by  John  BulL 

Your  Ministers,  sir,  by  listening  to 
your  foolish  clamour,  have  raised  a 
constitutional  question  between  them- 
selves and  the  Colonies,  which  ought 
never  to  have  been  raised ;  and  which 
the^  durst  not  have  raised  if  the  Co- 
lonies had  been  more  powerful,  or  if 
there  had  been  a  strong  and  oonstitu- 
tional  Opposition  in  Parliament.  Thi* 
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compelling'  of  legislaturts^  even  if  they 
be  colonial  ones,  sounds  very  oddly  to 
British  ears.  The  '^  power  in  Parlia* 
inent,"  of  which  the  Ministers  speak 
so  confidently,  may  exist,  but  I  am 
not  sure  that  it  does,  or  that  it  ought 
to  exist.  This  clianging  of  the  old 
and  regularly  enacted  laws  of  the  Co- 
lonies by  despotic  compulsion — by  the 
cannon  and  the  bayonet— is  a  thing, 
sir,  that  1  can  scarcely  reconcile  with 
my  ideas  of  British  rights.  I  am 
aware  that  the  supreme  authority 
dwells  here,  but  I  am  not  sure  that 
the  exorcise  of  tliis  authority  is  with- 
out limitations.  I  am  aware  that  this 
authority  has  a  right  to  originate,  and 
refuse  to  sanction,  but  I  am  not  aiure 
that  it  has  a  right  to  command  and 
compel — to  be  despotic.  I  know  that 
great  authorities  have  had  no  doubta 
on  the  matter  ;  but  I  still  have  mine, 
and  1  will  give  the  benefit  of  them  to 
those  who  cannot  resist,  and  who  mnat 
suffer.  It  is  hateful  to  me,  sir,  to  see 
Parliament  thus  raising  questions  be- 
tween its  own  lights  and  the  rights  of 
its  subjects — to  see  it  arming  the  £xe« 
cudve  with  despotic  ])ower  against  in- 
dividual property  and  privileges.  I  do 
not  love  these  unanimous  Parliaments 
— I  cannot  endure  them. 

It  follows  from  this  conduct  of  your« 
self  and  your  rulers,  that  the  property 
of  an  immense  number  of  British  sub- 
jects— proi>erty  which  previously  was 
worth  very  many  millions — ^has  been 
in  a  great  measure  deprived  of  value. 
Estates  in  the  Colonies  cannot  be  sold 
— those  who  have  lent  money  on  them 
cannot  recall  it — and  many  whose  in- 
come; depended  on  them  are  left  with- 
out income.  The  Colonists  have  been 
plunged  into  embarrassments  and 
bankruptcy.^  What  more  could  be 
done  by  any  tyranny  ?  Where  is  the 
tyranny  in  the  world  that  would  tlius 
strip  of  its  security,  and  destroy,  pro- 
perty? What  is  the  difference  to  a 
man  whether  his  property  be  taken 
from  him  on  the  highway,  or  destroy- 
ed by  acts  of  the  government  ?  I  ask 
you,  sir,  as  an  Englishman,  if  Englisli 
liberty  will  sanction  one  part  of  the 
community  in  defaming,  trampling 
upon,  and  ruining  another  ?  Of  your 
rights  and  liberties  in  the  matter  I 
need  not  speak,  but  I  ask  you  what 
has  become  of  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  colonists  }  The  vrrongs  that  arc 
heaped  on  these  traduced,  persecuted, 
oppressed,  and  plundered  nicn^  are  a 
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Oingrace  to  the  British  namr,  and  a 
scandalous  violation  of  British  jiiBticc. 

Vou  are  thus,  sir,  depriving  yonr- 
K4f  of  a  very  large  ixn  tion  of  trade 
which  these  Colonies  would  otherwise 
yield  you  at  Ihh  moment — you  are  de- 
priving a  great  number  of  British  ma- 
nufacturers^ artisans,  and  labourers,  of 
employment  and  bread — and  you  are 
taking  effectual  steps  for  depriving 
yourself  of  the  trade  altogether.  If 
you  persevere  in  your  present  mad 
course,  these  Colonies  will  soon  he  the 
properly  of  another  nation,  or  to  you 
perfectly  worthless. 

Look  next,  sir,  at  your  shipping — 
another  of  the  leading  soureis  of  your 
riches — the  soul  of  your  navy — the 
foundation  of  your  naval  supremacy — 
the  parent  and  preserver  of  your  fo- 
reign trade — the  instrument  that  gives 
rohrsion  and  imity  to  the  scattered 
portions  of  the  empire.  Your  Naviga- 
tion Laws,  whichyou  extolled  so  much 
when  you  were  a  statesman,  you  could 
not  endure  when  you  became  a  philo- 
sopher. They  imposed  restriclions 
upon  foreign  ships  for  the  benefit  of 
your  own,  and  your  Uhn-aUiu  was  en- 
raged at  it.  You  removed  the  restric- 
tions from  the  foreign  vessel,  placed 
them  practically  upon  the  British  one, 
and  this  you  callea  giving  freedom  to 
your  trade.  You  positively  swore,  and 
your  rulers  swore  the  same,  that  the 
monopoly  on  several  points,  which 
these  restriclions  gave  to  your  ship- 
ping, did  you  mischief ;  and  that  the 
giving  away  of  your  carrying  tratle 
would  benefit  you.  With  the  fact  be- 
fore you,  that  the  foreign  vessel  could 
be  biiilt  and  navigated  at  little  more 
than  half  the  cost  of  the  British  one, 
you  protested  that  you  should  be  able 
to  compete  with  the  foreigner.  Sir, 
incredible  as  it  may  seem,  you  ac- 
tually committed  this  outrageous  fol- 
ly. What  has  followed  ?  Your  capi- 
talists are  transferring  their  money  to 
foreign  vessels — these  vessels  are  ra- 
pidly monopolising  your  European 
carrying  trade — your  own  are  rotting 
in  your  harbours — your  shipowners 
are  sinking  to  ruin — your  sailors  are 
starving — and  your  shipbuilders  are 
without  employment.  I  need  not 
point  out  how  much  this  must  depress 
consumption,  and  injure  your  trade, 
foreign  and  domestic. 

Your  manufacturers,  my  worthy 
Friend,  possessed  a  monopoly  of  your 
market  ;  and  as  soon  ns  you  turned 
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philosopher,  you  protested  that  this 
monopoly  interfereid  with  the  freedom 
of  your  trade  most  grievously.  You 
abolished  it,  declaring,  however,  at 
the  same  time,  that  you  wished  to  sell 
as  many  manufactures  as  possible.  In- 
stead of  it  you  adopted  protecting  du- 
ties, which  you  asserten  would  place 
the  British  manufacturer  and  the  fo- 
reign one  on  a  level  in  your  market. 
Now  what  arc  these  protecting  duties 
at  present,  for  some  of  them  seem  to 
have  been  recently  altered  ?  You  have 
one  of  30  per  cent  on  silks,  one  of  20 
per  cent  on  cottons  and  wooDens,  and 
one  of  40  per  cent  on  linens.  Now  if 
30  per  cent  be  sufficient  for  silks,  how 
does  it  happen  that  cottons  and  wool- 
lens require  60,  and  linens  40  per 
cent }  How  does  it  happen  that  cot- 
tons and  woolk'ns  require  any  protec- 
tion at  all  to  place  the  Englisnman  on 
a  level  with  the  foreigner?  Is  this 
your  levelling.^  Is  this  your  justice 
between  trade  and  trade  ?  Is  this  vour 
abolition  of  restriction  and  pronibi- 
tion  ?  Out  upon  your  partiality^  in- 
justice, and  deceptions — your  philo- 
sophical cheats  and  abortive  quacRery ! 
There  is  not  a  single  protecting  duty 
in  your  whole  sc£ue,  that  places  the 
Englishman  and  the  foreigner  on  an 
equality ;  and  most  of  these  duties 
arc,  and  will  be,  alter  them  as  you 
please,  prohibitions  to  the  one  or  the 
other. 

Need  I  once  more  point  to  the  si- 
tuation to  which  your  Free  IVade  redu- 
ced the  silk  and  glove  manufacturers  } 
^lany  of  your  other  manufacturers 
could  not  be  directly  injured  at  home 
by  your  wild  horror  of  monopoly,  but 
they  are  all  suffering  from  it  in  other 
ways.  They  have  lost  a  considerable 
part  of  their  colonial  trade,  and  this 
has  caused  them  to  lose  a  considera- 
ble part  of  their  other  export  trade, 
llie  diminished  consumption  of  tha 
colonial  proprietors,  seamen,  &c.  resi- 
dent in  England,  the  silk  and  glove 
manufacturers,  the  ship-owners,  ship- 
builders, &c.  has  greatly  reduced  their 
home  trade,  and  this  again  has  redu- 
ced their  export  trade.  Your  Free 
Trade  has  recluced  your  manufacturers 
generally  to  distress,  and  many  of 
them  to  the  deepest  distress ;  and 
they  will  have  tenfold  more  distress 
heaped  upon  them,  if  it  be  persevered 
in  to  the  extent  that  is  tnreatened. 
The  liherality  of  this  is  wonderful, 
for  it  starves  the  Englishman  to  feed 
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the  foreigner  Is  your  philuB4>phy,  sir, 
Krench,  or  7'urkish  ? 

Your  Agriculture^  my  gooil  sir,  bas 
thus  far  escaped  the  terrible  visitations 
of  your  philosophy,  and  it  naturally 
forms  your  only  interest  that  is  not 
suffering.  Corn  is  barely  at  remune- 
rating prices^  and  if  the  season  be  fa- 
vourable, your  next  crop  will  be  the 
largest  one  that  you  hiiVi:  had  for  se- 
veral years.  A  sane  man,  sir — I  will 
not  say  a  wise  one — would  imagine, 
that  in  such  a  state  of  things  no  new 
legislatiou  was  called  for  by  Agricul- 
ture. You  and  your  rulers,  who,  I 
fear,  are  at  present  neither  wise  nor 
sane,  think  differently;  and  in  the 
next  year  Agriculture  is  to  be  hacked 
and  hewed  to  pieces,  that  it  may  re- 
ceive philosophical  torture  and  de- 
struction. The  reasons  assigned  for 
this  are  .the  most  unaccountable  ones 
that  human  folly  ever  fabricated.  It 
is  said,  that  this  country  has  not  for 
a  long  period  grown  sufficient  corn  for 
its  own  consumption.  This  is  said  in 
the  teeth  of  conclusive  proofs,  that  it 
has  only  at  intervals  of  some  years 
imported  compaiatively  trifling  quan- 
tities of  corn  after  short  harvests^ 
that  for  nearly  seven  years,  previously 
to  the  last  one,  it  imported  none,  save 
a  small  quantity  of  oats  and  black 
corn — and  that  its  importations  pre- 
viously to  1819,  aided  by  other  causes, 
injured  its  agriculture  so  mucli,  as  to 
])revent  it  from  growing  infinitely 
more  than  the  amount'  of  these  im- 
portations. This  is  nothing — proofs 
are  nothing  when  they  are  unsavoury 
to  Free  Trade.  Itecause  you  may  hap- 
pen to  want  a  little  foreign  corn  once 
in  four  or  five  years,  your  ports  are  to 
be  conslantbt  open  to  the  corn  of  the 
whole  world.  This  is  to  be  the  case, 
when  your  rulers  have  the  present 
condition  of  the  wool  and  cotton  mar- 
kets before  them — this  is  to  be  the 
case,  when  every  member  of  the  com- 
munity, women  not  excepted,  must 
know,  that  if  the  ports  liad  been  open 
for  corn  during  the  last  two  years,  the 
ngriculturists  would  have  been  at 
present  as  much  distressed  as  the  cot- 
ton weavers,  and  the  nation  would 
have  been  nothing  but  a  scene  of  the 
most  bitter  distress; — would  have 
been  eiK'uring  the  most  horrible  mi- 
sery that  it  has  ever  endured  since  it 
became  a  nation. 

Then,  sir,  your  riders  say,  that  the 
pprmaiH'nt  opening  of  the  ports  is  er- 


sential  for  keeping  the  piicu  of  corU; 
steady.  Their  refined  uhilosophy  can-, 
iw)t  bear,  that  bread  sliould  fluctuate 
a  farthing  per  pound,  and  wheat  eight 
or  ten  shillings  per  quarter,  in  tlie 
course  of  the  year.  They  are,  in  their 
own  judgment,  to  do  what  Heaven 
itself  could  alone  do, — ^that  is,  they 
are  to  keep  wheat  at  the  same  price. 
in  June  and  July  which  it  bears  in 
November  and  December  !  It  is  asto- 
nisliing,  that  mortal  vanity  or  mortal 
ignorance  could  have  hit  upon  any- 
thing so  extravagant.  These  efforts 
of  your  rulers  to  prove  that  they  are 
more  than  men,  wUl  prove  something 
that  they  little  anticipate. 

Then,  one  of  your  Ministeis,  whom 
I  cannot  prevail  on  myself  to  name 
when  I  speak  of  him  unfavourably, 
has  borrowed  the  slang  of  the  Cockney 
prints— your  Ministers  now  steal  from 
these  prints  in  a  very  barefaced  way 
— and  has  said,  that  the  Corn  Law  a 
tax  the  country  to  the  amount  of  many 
millions  annually.  This  is  precisely 
the  same  thing  as  saying,  that  if  these 
laws  were  not  in  existence,  the  wages 
of  labour,  and  the  gross  profits  of 
trade,  both  in  rate  and  amount,  would 
not  ])e  in  the  least  different  from  what 
they  are — ^it  is  precisely  the  same  thing 
as  saying,  that  whether  corn  be  high 
or  low,  it  never  causes  the  smallest 
variation  in  wages  and  trading  prices 
— it  is  precisely  the  same  thing  as. 
saying,  tiiat  if  the  Corn  Laws  were  not 
in  existence,  the  agriculturists  would 
contribute  exactly  what  they  do,  and 
the  traders  would  not  have  to  contri- 
bute a  far  tiling  more  than  they  do,  t6 
the  revenue.  Sir,  that  is  a  very  sin- 
gular kind  of  political  economy,  which 
gives  to  your  tax- regulators  notions 
like  thistouching  taxation.  Those  peo- 
ple, sir,  have  information  which  very 
few  possess,  who  know  that  your  tra- 
ders, mechanics,  labourers,  &c.  would 
have  as  much  money  to  buy  com  with, 
if  it  were  at  half  the  price,  as  they 
have  at  present.  I  thmk,  that  any 
man  who  will  compare  the  general 
condition  of  these  traders,  mechanics^ 
&c.  with  that  of  those  of  other  nations 
which  have  no  Corn  I<aws,  may  easily 
convince  himself  that  the  Corn  I^waof 
this  country  do  anything  rather  than 
tax  it. 

Then,  sir,  another  of  your  Ministers, 
borrowing  likewise  from  the  Cockney 
prints,  declares  that  your  Corn  Laws 
form   a  prohibition— that   he  liates 
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prohibition,  and  that,  therefore,  they 
ought  to  he  altered.  He  declares 
this  vrhen  he  knows,  that  when  corn 
reaches  a  certain  price,  these  laws 
open  your  ports  for  it  to  the  world. 
If  your  Ministry  will  thus  offer  its 
nose  to  the  finger  and  thumb  of  the 
Cockney  press,  1  fear  that  ill-tongued 
jMiople  wfll  be  giving  it  the  name  of 
the  Cockney  Ministry. 

For  reasons  like  these,  my  good 
friend — yes,  for  reasons  like  these — 
the  laws  that  regulate  your  Agricul- 
ture are  to  be  altered.  Your  agricul- 
turists are  at  present  almost  the  only 
stay  of  commerce  and  manufactures 
— they  are  barely  free  from  suffering 
— corn  barely  obtains  the  prices  that 
the  Ministry  and  all  sides  of  Parlia- 
ment admit  it  ousht  to  obtain — pro- 
bability is  altogetner  against  any  rise 
in  these  prices  worth  speaking  of — 
and  yet  your  Agriculture  is  to  be  madly 
plunged  into  chaos  and  misery.  When 
I  look  at  these  things,  they  almost 
convince  me  that  Heaven  has  doom- 
ed your  empire  to  destruction:  they 
cannot  be  accounted  for  on  natural 
causes. 

If  your  Agriculture  were  suffered  to 
flourish,  it  would  soon  cause  commerce 
and  manufactures  to  flourish.  This 
you  could  not  endure.  You  sigh  for 
uniformity,  but  it  is  for  a  uniformity 
of  ruin  and  hunger.  The  fallen  are  not 
to  be  raised ;  but  because  some  are 
fallen,  all  arc  to  be  dragged  down  to 
the  dust.  After  haying  brought  many 
of  your  great  interests  to  distress,  and 
rendered  the  distress  of  the  others  in- 
t'vitable,  you  are,  to  make  the  philoso- 
phical ruin  complete— changing  your 
currency. 

For  many  years  you  have  had  a  pa- 
ver currency, and  everyone  owns  that 
it  has  contributed  most  essentially  to 
your  wealth  and  prosperity. 

You  have  been  infinitely  more  rich 
and  prosperous  with  a  paper  curren- 
cy than  you  would  have  been  vdth  a 
gold  one ;  but  what  of  this  ?  You 
want  a  currency  for  its  name  and 
shape,  and  not  for  its  uses.  What  care 
you  lor  riches  and  prosperity  ?  What 
arc  they,  compared  witn  a  philosophi- 
cal currency  ?  Bank-notes,  you  say, 
give  you  high  prices.  You  know  from 
experience  that  high  prices  give  you 
abunilancL'  and  happiness,  and  low 
ones  want  and  misery  ;  but  this  is  no- 
thing. You  want  philosophical  prices, 
^nd  not  prices  that  you  ran  thrive 


from.  What  matters  it  if  you'  are 
brought  io  bankruptcy  and  starvation, 
provided  your  prices  are  fixed  by  phi- 
losophy ?  By  what  possibility,  sir, 
have  you  enabled  yourself  to  conquer 
and  trample  upon  old  EngUsh  common 
sense  in  this  manner  ? 

Nothing,  my  worthy  sir,  is  to  be 
spared  that  can  be 'struck  at.  Here 
are  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  clamour- 
ing for  admission  into  your  Executive 
and  Legislative.  What  are  they  in 
principles,  looking  at  the  body  ?  Exa- 
mine the  speeches  of  their  leaders — 
their  sentiments,  touching  the  trea- 
sonable address  from  America — their 
abuse  of  your  Church — the  foul  slan- 
ders they  heap  upon  the  most  estima- 
ble of  your  public  men — their  fiendish 
attacks  upon  your  Bible,  School,  and 
other  Societies — their  rancorous  ha- 
tred of  Protestantism — their  eonnexion 
with  revolutionary  teachers — theirani- 
mosit^  towards  England — and  thdr 
affection  for  the  Catholic  governments 
of  other  countries.  A  large  portion  of 
your  Ministers  and  Li^slittors — the 
majority  in  your  House  of  Commons- 
has  decided  that  these  Catholics  shall 
be  admitted  into  tlie  Ministry  and 
Parliament  on  these  terms — they  are 
to  be  suflered  to  legislate  for  your 
Church  and  Religion,  although  they 
have  again  and  again  declared  that  the 
Irish  portion  of  this  Church  ought  to 
be  robbed  and  overthrown  ;  and  your 
Government  and  Parliament  are  to  be 
strictly  prohibited  from  interfering 
with  tneir  own  Church  and  Religion. 
Their  Church,  which  governs  the 
body,  and  is  connected  with,  and  con- 
trolled by,  the  Catholicism  of  Europe, 
is  to  be  placed  above  the  regulation  of 
your  Government.  This  Church  has 
usurped  a  most  important  part  of  the 
sovereign  authority,  and  it  is  to  retain 
it;  the  sovereign  authority  is  to  be 
divided  between  this  Church  and  your 
Government;  it  is  not  to  belong  to 
the  latter.  That  this  would  place  the 
Irish  Catholic  above  the  British  Pro- 
testant— that  it  would  give  privileges 
and  immunities  to  the  Catholic  Church 
which  are  denied  to  the  Churches  of 
England  and  Scotland— is  above  all 
question.  Yet  liherality  proclaims  that 
it  ought  to  be  done — the  ^'  enlighten^ 
ed"  part  of  your  senators  protest,  that 
justice  and  right  call  for  it,  and  that  it 
would  increase  the  security  of  your 
Church  and  Religion !  It  will  soon,  I 
think,  be  thought  just  and  right,  to 
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give  to  the  murderer  the  exclusive  pri- 
vilege to  murder ;  the  time,  I  appre- 
henu,  is  at  hand^  when  it  will  be  held 
that^  to  secure  a  house  properly,  it 
ought  to  be  wrapped  in  flames. 

Why  has  not  the  Catholic  Question 
been  brought  .before  Parliament  du- 
ring the  present  Session  ?  It  has  been 
kept  back,  sir,  lest  it  should  draw  your 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  enable 
you  to  ascertain  the  real  sentiments  of 
your  Representatives.  It  has  been 
kept  back,  in  order  tliat  your  new  Re- 
presentatives may  represent  national 
opinion^  in  the  smallest  degree  possi- 
ble, on  the  question.  It  has  been  kept 
back  ia  this  manner  by  those  who 

Sretend  to  be  the  best  friends  of  pub- 
e  opinion,  and  tlie  proper  working  of 
yoijir  constitution.  Shame  upon  their 
tricldery  and  hypocrisy  !  Whether  you 
will  make  yourself  their  dupe — whe- 
ther you  will  be  so  liberal  as  to  return 
men  differing  from  you  in  principle, 
and  anxious  to  squander  away -your 
rights,  and  degrade  you  into  the  infe- 
rior of  the  Cadiolic — is  a  question  that 
time  must  determine.  If  you  yet  re- 
tain a  single  spark  of  old  English  spirit, 
it  will  preserve  you  from  such  folly 
and  ignominy. 

Your  old  feelings  and  habits,  sir, 
are  held  to  be  as  worthless  as  your  old 
laws  and  institutions.  Your  code  of 
morals  is  liberalized  until  it  is  almost 
divested  of  prohibitions  and  penalties. 
Your  order  of  subordination  is  rever- 
sed, and  the  master  is  placed  under 
the  servant.  The  lower  classes  arc  now 
the  educated,  and  the  upper  ones  thr 
uneducated,  portions  of  the  communi- 
ty. In  *'  educating  "  the  workiuj; 
classes,  all  the  oM  rules  of  education 


arc  abrogated.  You  exclude  reik^n 
which  (hey  want,  and  teach  them 
science  which  thoy  do  n^t  want. 
Science,  you  anert,  wMl  make  a  poor 
man  all-knowing,  although  the  expe- 
rience of  ages  proves  that  it  cannot 
poKsibly  have  any  such  e0ect  on  the 
rich  one.  What,  sir,  are  the  fmita  P 
Amidst  your  lower  orders,  **  ediic»- 
tion"  abounds,  and  vice  and  infidelity 
abound  in  proportion — insubordina- 
tion, disorder,  and  profligacy  abound 
— cvkTy  tiling  abounds,  saye  proper  and 
useful  knowledge. 

Without  a  change  of  principles  ami 
system,  your  empire  must  speedily 
sink  into  ruin;  and  such  a  change 
cm  hardly  be  expected.  The  philoso- 
phy which  has  already  brought  upon 
you  such  terrible  injuries,  is  still  te- 
naciously dung  to ;  and  you  are  told 
that  your  Grovemment  is  determined 
to  adnere  to  it  to  the  last.  If  rach  a 
change  be  made,  you  must  make  it, 
and  this  id  the  only  moment  in  which 

Jrou  can  make  it  Shake  off  your  pbi- 
osophy— cast  aviray  your  books^-be 
once  more  the  John  Bull  that  you 
were  of  old — ^reject  every  candidate 
who  is  not  a  John  Bull  in  soul  and 
principle  —  and  it  is  accomplished. 
Arise,  then,  in  England's  name,  and 
for  England's  salvation !  Unfurl  the 
old  Blue  flag,  and  let  the  word  be — 
Old  EiiglUh  fedinffs  I^Old  Et^ish 
opinions  ! — CHd  English  prejudices  .'— 

THE  RELIGION,  LAWS,  AND  INSTITU- 
TIONS, THE  FAME,  HAPPINESS,  AN» 
GRANDEUR  OF  Ol.D  ENGLAND  ! 

J  am,  ray  dear  Sir, 

Your  most  faithful  and 
afiectionate  friend. 
One  or  tui:  old  ScHoor- 


MEC  VOVh's  pOOX£RY.^ 

Most  reviews  of  Cookery  books  keeper's  Matiuar*  is  entirely  free  from 
that  have  fallen  under  our  observa^  that  personalty  which  too  lirequently 
^ion,  have  been  so  extremely  witty^  that  disgraces  that  celebrated  work. t 
it  was  not  possible  for  us,  who  love  Mrs  Dods  prefaces  her  work  by  di- 
facctie,  to  attend  to  the  instruction  rections  for  carving,  mopt  of  which 
conveyed  «long  with  the  amusement ;  are,  we  think,  judicious,  although, 
and,  consequently,  we  are  at  this  hour  perhaps,  they  smack  somewhat  too 
ignorant  of  the  leading  principles  of  much  of  the  old  school.  A  hint  is 
several  Systems,  which  it  ia  the  duty  thrown  out,  that  the  rudiments  of  the 
of  every  head  of  a  house  to  under-  art  should  be  taught  practically  in 
stand.  Now,  in  our  opinion,  cookery  childhood,  "  on  plain  joints  and  cold 
is  by  much  too  serious  a  suiirject  for  things,"  that  in  aSfter-life  *'  provisions 
joking ;  and,  therefore,  in  this  our  may  not  be  haggled."  Mrs  Dods  be- 
short  critique,  we  shall  cautiously  re-  lieves  that  although  there  arc  awk- 
frain  from  sJl  sallies  of  imagination,  ward  grown-up  person^  having,  as 
and  solemnly  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  French  sav,  twt)  left  hands,  whom 
the  cause  of  science  and  truth.  no  labour  will  ever  make  dexterous 

Be  it  known,  dien,  to  all  men  by  carvers,  yet  that  there  is  no  difficulty 

these  presents,  that  this  is  a  work  in  the  art,  wliich  most  young  learners, 

worthy  to  be  placed  on  the  same  shelf  if  early  initiated  under  the  eyes  of 

with   Hunter,  Glasse,  RundeU,  and  their  friends,  m^ht  not  easily  sur- 

Kitchcner.  We  are  confident  that  the  mount.    We  believe  this  view  of  hu- 

Doctor  will  be  delighted  with  it,  and  if  man  nature  to  be  just.    Young  (ler- 

any  purchaser  is  known  to  give  a  bad  sons   of  both    sexes,    of   the    most 

dinner,  after  it  has  been  a  fortnight  humble  talents,  provided  they  have 

in  his  possession,  the  cose  may  be  ten  fingers,  (five  on  each  hand,)  may 

given  up  as  hopeless  The  individual  certainly  be  made  ^r  carvers — and 

who  has  ingeniously  personated  Meg  we  have  ourselves  known  not  a  few 

Dods,  is  evidently  no  ordinary  writer,  instances  of  boys,  who  were  absolute 

and  the  book  is  really  most  excellent  dolts  at  the  art,  becoming  men  dis- 

miscellancous   reading.      There  has  tintniished  at  the  foot  of  the  table* 

been  a  good  deal  of  affectation  of  hu-  The  ''  carver's  maxim"  (which  our 

mour  in  some  culinary  authors, — too  readers  may  drink  this  afternoon  in  a 

much  seasoning  and  spioery,— unne-  bumper)  is,  according  to  Mrs  Dods, 

cessarily  ornate  garnishing  of  dishes  "  to  d^  small  and  serve  all."    No 

that  in  their  own  native  loveliness  are,  doubt  at  large  parties  it  is  so ;  and 

*' when  unadorned,  adorned  the  most."  that  is  the  fatal  objecti(Hi  to  large 

But  here  we  have  twenty  or  thirty  parties.  Ten  hungry  men  eye  a  small 

grave,  sober,  instructive,  business-like  jigot ''  o'  the  black-fiu^"  with  mixed 

pages,  right  on  end,  without  one  par-  pleasure   and   pain,  wlien    they  all 

tide  of  wit  whatever ;  then  come  as  know  that  they  must  be  helped  ac- 

many  more  sprinkled  witli  facctiee —  cording  to  the  '^  carver's  maxim."  The 

and  then  half  a  dozen  of  broad  mirth  best  friends,  so  relatively  placed,  bc^ 

and  merriment.    This  alternation  of  gin  to  dislike  each  other,  and  the  an- 

grave  and  gay  is  exceedingly  agreeable  gry  wonder  with  them  all  is,  why  so 

— something  in   the  style  of  Black-  many  people  of  difierent  charactcr8 

wood's  Magazine.    But  at  the  same  and  professions,    perhaps    countries, 

time  we  arc  bound  to  say.  in  justice  shouldagreein  eating  mutton?  There 

to  Mrs    Dods,   that    the    ''   House*  fore  we  love  a  partie  quaiTv,    No  dish 

.  —  —  ' —  

*  The  Cuuk  aiwl  Hoiiscvvit'e'^  Manual;  containing  the  most  Approved  Modern 
Receipts  lor  making  Soups,  Gravies,  Sauces,  Ragouts,  and  Made- Dishes  ^  and  foi 
Pies,  Puddings,  Pa&try,  Piekles,  and  Preserves  :  also  for  Baking,  Brewing,  making 
Iiomc-madc  Wines,  Cordials,  &c.  the  %vhole  iliuBtrated  by  numerous  Notes,  ano 

Practical  Observations,  on  all  the  various  branches  of  Domestic  Economy.  By  Mi-" 

Margaret  Dods,  of  the  Cleikum  Inn,  St  Ronan*s.     Bell  and  Bradfute,  and  Oiivci 
«nd  Boyd,  Edinburgh ;  Longman,  Rpcs,  Ormc,  Brown,  and  Green,  London ;  Ro  ■ 
♦j'^rtson  and  Atkin»q;i.  Glasgow  :  4nd  John  Cummii>g,  Dublin. 
i   indeed  ?-™-C.  N- 
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— unless  absurdly  small  indccil^-of 
which  each  of  Us  Four  may  not  have 
a  satisfactory  jwrtion.  The  **  carver's 
maxim"  is  forgotten,  or  remembered 
only  with  a  smile^  and  at  such  a 
board  alone  can  liberty  and  equality 
at  each  side  of  the  square  preside. 

At  a  large  party,  we  hold  that  it  is 
a  physical  impossibility  to  get  any- 
thing to  eat.  £ating  does  not  consist 
in  putting  cold,  greasy,  animal  food 
into  your  mouth.  That,  we  repeat,  is 
not  eating.  Eating  consists  in  putting 
into  your  mouth  (chewing,  swallow- 
ing, &c.  of  course),  warm,  juicy, 
thinnish  or  thickish,  fut  or  lean,  mor- 
sels of  animal  food,  precisely  at  the 
nick  of  time.  A  minute  too  soon  or  five 
minutes  too  late,  and  you  may  cram, 
but  to  eat  is  impossible.  What  can 
one  waiter  do  among  so  many  ?  And  if 
you  have  six  waiters,  what  then  ? 
Confusion  worse  confounded.  Vou 
8ce  a  great  hulking  fellow,  perhaps 
with  the  ties  of  his  neckcloth  a  yard 
long,  powdered  highly,  and  in  a 
pawnbroker's  coat,  carrying  off  i/our 
plate  to  a  greedy  Whig  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  table,  who  devours  the 
PojKj's  Eye  before  your  face,  in  all  the 
bitterness  of  party-spirit.  A  sturdy, 
squdt,  broad-shouldered,  red-headed 
iicoundrel  serves  you  the  same  trick, 
with  an  insolent  leer,  in  favour  of  a 
Tory,  a  man  of  the  same  political 
principles  with  yourself,  a  member  of 
the  Pitt  Club,  and  an  occasional  mi- 
nor writer  in  Blackwood,  who  makes  a 
show  of  sending  the  rich-freighted 
trencher  round  to  you,  its  lawful 
owner,  but,  at  the  same  moment,  lets 
drop  into  the  dark-hued  gravy  a  plash 
of  yellow  beaten  turnips,  destined  to 
his  own  maw.  A  grave-looking  man, 
like  a  minister,  comes  solemnly  be- 
hind your  chair,  and  stretching  for- 
ward a  plate,  which  you  doubt  not  i* 
to  make  you  happy  at  last,  asks,  in 
solemn  acctnts,  for  a  well-browned 
potdtoe,  and  then  lodges  the  deposit  in 
the  hands  of  mine  host's  accommoda- 
ting banker.  A  spruce,  dapper,  little 
larricr,  who,  during  forenoons,  offici- 
ates as  a  barber,  absolutely  lifts  up, 
with  irresistible  dexterity,  your  plate 
tlie  moment  ui'tor  ho  has  put  it  down 
^iL'i'orc  you,  and  making  apology  for  the 
mistake,  c.'^rrics  it  oft'  to  a  red-faced 
woman  of  a  ccrlain  a;.',r,  wlio  calls  for 
hu.nX  with  the  lungs  of  a  Stcntor. 
Tiirn  will  an  ap;cd  man,  with  a  bald 
hrad.  Mind  and  doaf  hh  h  dop  in  hip 


teens,  but  still  employed  at  good  men  s 
feasts  on  account  of  character,  which 
saving  almost  constant  drunkenness  is 
unexceptionable,  totter  past  with  your 
platc,  supported  against  nis  breast  with 
feeble  fingers ;  and  unawakenable  bv 
the  roar  of  a  cannon,  in  spite  of  an 
your  vociferation,  he  delivers  up  the 
largest  prize  in  the  lottery  to  a  lout 
whom  you  hope,  on  no  distant  day,  to 
see  hanged.  By  this  time  anger  has 
quelled  appetite,— and  when,  by  some 
miraculous  interposition  of  providence 
in  your  favour,  you  find  yourself  in 
possession  of  the  fee-simple  of  a  slice 
of  mutton  at  last,  it  is  a  short,  round, 
thick  squab  of  a  piece,  at  once  fat  and 
bloody,  inspiring  deep  and  permanent 
disgust,  and  sickening  you  into  aver- 
sion to  the  whole  dinner. 

When  the  party  is  large,  therefore, 
adopt  the  following  advice,  and  you 
may  be  far  from  unhappy,  although 
one  of  twenty-four.  Look  out  for  a 
dish  neither  illustrious  nor  obscure— 
a  dish  of  unpretending  modest  merit, 
which  may  be  overlooked  by  the  greedy 
multitude,  and  which  the  man  6i  judg- 
ment can  alone  descry — a  dish  of  decent 
dimensions,  and  finding,  although  not 
seeking,  concealment  under  the  dazzle 
of  the  epergne — a  dish  rather  broad 
than  higti— a  dish  which  thus  but  one 
of  many,  and  in  its  unambitious  hum- 
bleness dmost  lost  in  the  crowd,  might 
nevertheless  be  in  its  single  self  a  din- 
ner to  a  man  and  his  wife  at  the  guest- 
less  board — select,  we  say,  such  a  dish 
— if  Buch  a  dish  there  be — and  draw 
in  your  chair  quietly  opposite  to  it, 
however  ugly  may  be  the  women  oh 
either  side  of  you,  yea  even  if  the  lady 
of  the  house  insist  on  your  sitting 
higher  up  the  table.  Be  absolute  and 
determined — your  legs  are  under  the 
mahogany — rise  not — pay  a  compli- 
ment to  the  fearsome  dear  on  your 
right  hand,  and  to  the  no  less  alarm- 
ing spinster  on  the  left— and,  without 
any  thoughts  of  soup  or  fish,  help 
yourself  plentifully,  but  carelessly,  to 
your  own  chosen  dish,  and  Da  Capo. 
Don't  betray  yourself  by  any  overheanl 
demonstrations  of  delight,  but,  if  pos- 
sible, eat  with  an  air  of  indifference 
and  ncn-chalanec.  I^y  down  your 
knife  and  fork  now  and  then,  if  you 
ran  bring  your  mind  to  submit  to  a 
moment's  delay,  and  look  ahout  yon 
with  a  smile,  as  if  dedicated  to  agree- 
able conversation,  badinage,  and  n*- 
parlco.     Should  ^ny  one  .suspect  your 


iloingSj  auii  ask  wliat  in  that  diah  he-  dayi  always  cut  vp  the  hough  himaelft 

fore  you,  sliake  your  head,  and  make  so  that  he  had  never  sent  out  an  eveu 

a  face,  puiting  your,  hand  at  the  same  tolerable  carver  from  the  inanse.  '  It* 

time  to  your  stomach,  and  then,  with  that  sort  of  excusd  won't  do,  down 

a  mischievous  eye,  offering  to  send  with  the  middle  finger  of  your  right 

some  of  tlie  namelefts  stew.    All  this  hand,  and  holding  it  out  piteouuy, 

time  there  are  people  at  the  table  who  exhibit  the  e£&ct  of  temporary  cramp 

have  not  had  a  morsel,  and  whom  you  or  permanent   rheumatism.    Shoola 

see  crumbling  down  their  bread  to  ap-  neither  expedient  oecur  or  be  plau- 

pease  the  cravings  of  hunger.    You  sible,  then  on  with  a  determined  coun- 

have  laid  a  famous  foundation  for  any  tenance,  a  bold  eye,  and  a  gruff  voice, 

superstructure  you  may  be  pleased  at  and  declare  that  you  took  an  oath, 

your  leisure  to  erect — ^have  drank  wine  many  years  ago,   *' never  to  help  a 

with  both  fair  sun^ters — and  Peebles  ham,"  which  you  have  religiously  kept 

ale  with  the  Baillie — are  in  a  mood  to  through  good  report  and  bad  report, 

say  witty  things,  and  say  them  ao-  and  wnicn  it  would  be,  indeed,  most 

cordingly — and  in  the  gladness  of  your  culpable  weakness  in  you  to  break,  now 

heart,  offer  to  carve  a  sinewy  old  fowl,  that  your  raven  locks  are  beginning  to 

safely  situated  two  covers  off,  and  who,  be  silvered  with  the  insidious  grey. 

when  taken  in  hand  by  the  gentleman  Then  tell  the  waiter  who  is  like  a  mi-^ 

to  whom  he  of  right  belongs,  will  be  nister,  to  take  the  ham  to  Mr  Drys- 

found  to  be  a  tougher  job  than  the  dale,  or  Mr  Dempster,  two  of  the  best 

dismemberment  of  Poland.  carvers  in  existence,  for  that  it  does  a' 

Contrive  it  so  that  you  are  done,  man's  heart  good  to  see  the  dexterity 

on  solemn  entrance  of  the  goose.  jCatdi  with  which  they  distribute  at  the  festive 

mine  host's  eye  at  that  critical  mo^  board.     You  tlius  avoid  an  evil  under 

ment,  and  you  secure  the  first  hot  which  many  a  better  man  has  sunk, 

slice,  while  the  apple-sauce  seems  ab-  and  can  turn  unshackled  to  serious 

solutely  to  simmer.  Do  not  scruple  to  eating.  .  , 

8ay,  that  you  have  been  waiting  for        In  good  truth,  much  as  we  admire 

the  goose,  for  by  that  egregious  lie  the  noble  art  of  carving,  it  is  the  very 

you  will  get  double  commons.  Public  last  we  should  wish  to  possess  in  our 

attention,  too,  being  thus  directed  to  own  person.    To  be  called  on  for  a 

the  waiter  who  holds  your  plate,  he  song  is  nothing — you  can  have  your 

must  deUver  it  safe   up  into   your  revenge  on  him  who  asks  it  by  inflict- 

hands,  and, all  attempts  to  interrupt  it  ing  the  torment  in  return,  and  on  the 

in  its  progress  prove  abortive.     Ha-  whole  company  by  bellowing  like  a 

viug  thus  we  start  in  goose,  you  come  bull  in  a  mountainous  region.     But 

in  early  for  macaroni — tarts  and  pud-  the  celebrated  carver  is  at  the  mercy 

<ling8 — and  as  we  suppose  you  to  nave  of  every  stomach.   Orders  come  show- 

a  steady,  not  a  voracious  appetite,  why,  ering  in  upon  him  fieister  than  he  can 

after  cheese,  which  like  hope  comes  supply  them  ;    the  company  behave 

to  all,  we  really  see  no  reason  to  doubt  towards  him  like  boys  following  each  < 

your  having  made  a  very  tolerable  other  on  a  slide,  at  what  they  call 

dinner.  "  keepiiig  the  pie  warm."    No  sooner 

But  perhaps  you  have  got  yourself  so  are  his  weapons  down,  than  they  are : 

entangled  in  the  drawing-room  with  a  up  again  ;  particular  cuts  are  polite- 

.  woman  with  a  long  train  and  abundi  ly,  and  even  flatteringly  insinuated, 

of  blue  feathers,  that  you  cannot  choose  Ladies  eat  ham  who  never  ate  ham 

your  position,  and  are  forced  to  sit  before,  only  that  they  may  admire  the  ■ 

down  before  a  ham.  An  argument  arises  delicate    transparency  ; — ^well-known 

whether  it  be  Westmoreland,  Dum-  eating  characters  change  plates  upon 

fries-shire,  or  Westphalia,  and  every  him,  that  they  may  not  appear  to  have 

person  present  expresses  a  determina-  been  helped  before ;— and  the  lady  of 

tion  to  bring  the  point  to  the  decision  -the  house  simpers  with  a  sweet  voice, 

of  the  palate.  Instantly  avow,  with  a  "  Now,  Mr  Dempster,  that  you  have 

face  of  blushing  confusion,  that  you  helped  everybody  so  eiqpeditiously,  and 

would  not  attempt  to  hagele  such  a  v^tn  such  graceful  skiu,  may  I  solicit 

ham  for  worlds — that  in  eany  life  vou  a  specimen,  the  slightest  possible  spe- 

were  little  accustomed  to  carving,  ha-  cimen,  of  your  handy- work  ?"    Lake 

ving  lived  with  a  minister  of  small  the  last  rose  of  summer,  the  penuld- 

fltipend  and  low  lioard,  who  on  meat  mate  fat  forsakes  the  shank  to  melt  in 
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the  inouth  of  Mrs  llaliburton  ;  and 
on  the  great  question  of  "  whether 
Westmoreland,  Dumfries « shire,  or 
Westphalia,"  Air  Dempster  gives  no 
vote,  for  he  has  tasted  only  half  a 
f^mall  mouthful  of  the  brown,  as 
sweet  as  sugar,  and  more  like  vege- 
table than  animal  matter. 

Perhaps,  therefore,  on  entering  into 
private  life,  a  young  man  had  better 
let  it  be  generaUy  diffused  that  he  is 
no  carver.  In  that  case  he  must  take 
his  chance  of  the  cut-and-come-again, 
:md  will  have  the  good  sense  to  carve 
cautiously,  awkwardly,  and  clumsily, 
that  he  may  not  acquire  a  good  cha- 
racter. £re  long  it  will  be  said  of  him 
by  some  friend,  to  whom  thenceforth 
he  owes  a  family  dinner  once  a-month, 
that  Tom  Ilastie  is  a  wretched  carver. 
To  t)ie  truth  of  this  apothegm,  Tom 
bows  acquiescence ;  and  difficult  dishes 
arc  actually  removed  from  before  him, 
lest  he  should  mar  their  fair  propor- 
tions, and  leave  them  in  sha])eless 
ruin.  In  a  few  years,  go  where  he 
will,  he  is  never  asked  to  carve  any- 
thing beyond  a  haggis ;  and  thus  the 
whole  precious  dinner-time  is  left 
open  for  uninterrupted  stuffing.  Once 
or  twice,  in  a  period  of  ten  years,  lie 
insists  on  being  suffered  to  undertake 
the  goose,  when  he  makes  a  leg  spin 
umoug  the  array  on  the  sideboard, 
and  drenches  many  ladies  in  a  shower 
of  gravy.  On  the  credit  of  which  ex- 
ploit he  escapes  carving  for  an  indefi- 
nite number  of  years ;  for  it  is  ama- 
zing how  a  catastrophe  of  that  kind  is 
handed  down  and  around  by  oral 
tradition,  till  it  finally  becomes  part 
of  national  histOTV.  The  stain^is 
thought  even  to  afiect  the  blood ;  and 
it  is  believed  that  Uiere  never  was,  and 
never  will  be,  a  carver  among  the 
ffasties. 

But  should  the  principles  now  laid 
down  not  he  fortunate  enough  to  meet 
the  approbation  of  the  reader,  and 
should  he,  in  the  face  of  those  prin- 
ciples, determine  to  become  himself, 
and  to  make  his  son — a  carver, — then 
we  trust  he  will  listen  to  us,  and,  as 
he  values  his  reputation,  learn  to  carve 
quickly.  Of  all  the  pests,  curses  of 
civilized  society,  your  slow  carver  is 
at  the  head.  He  eyes  the  leg  of  mut- 
ton, or  round  of  beef,  or  goose,  or 
turkey,  as  if  he  had  not  made  up  his 
mind  as  to  the  name  and  nature  of  the 
nnimal.  Then  he  suspects  the  knife, 
and  shakes  his  lirad  at  the  edge,  al- 


though sharp  as  a  razor.  He  next  goes 
through  the  (>ositions,  as  if  he  were 
cunning  of  fence  ;    when  observing 
tliat  he  has  forgotten  to  elevate  Uie 
guard,  he  lays  down  the  km'fe,  and 
sets  tlie  fork  to  rights  with  an  air  of 
majesty  only  possible  under  a  roonar- 
chial  government.  But  where  dhall  he 
begin  ?    That  is  a  momentous  affair, 
not  so  readily  settled  as  you  may  think ; 
for  a  carver  of  such  exquisite  dcill 
and  discretion  may  commence  opera- 
tions m  any  one  of  fifty  different 
ways,  and  he  remains  bewildered  a- 
mong  thick-coming  fancies.      How- 
ever, let  him  be  begim  by  hypothesis. 
He  draws  the  knife  along  as  leisurely 
as  if  he  were  dissecting  the  live  body 
of  his  mistress,  to  cure  some  complaint 
of  a  dainty  limb.     It  takes  a  mi- 
nute of  precious  time  to  bring  the 
slice  (but  a  small  one)  from  jigot  to 
plate,  and  then  he  keeps  fiddhng  among 
the  gravy  for  at  least  a  minute  more, 
till  the  patience  of  Job,  had  he  wit- 
nessed such  dilatory  cutting  up,  would 
have  been  totally  exhausted.  Neither 
will  he  let  the  plate  go  till  the  waiter 
has  assured  him  that  he  understands 
for  whom  it  is  intended,  the  fortunate 
man's  name,  age,  and  profession,  and 
probably  the  colour  of  his  own  hair  or 
a  wig.  He  then  draws  his  breath,  and 
asks  for  small  beer.  Heaven  and  earth, 
only  one  man  has  yet  been  muttoned ! 
Had  we  held  the  knife,  even  we,  who 
blush  not  to  own  that  we  are  in  some 
respects  the  worst  carver  in  Europe, 
{credat  Judaus  Apella,)  half-a-dozen 
l>air  of  jaws  would  ere  now  have  been 
put  into  full  employment.    Yet  all 
the  while  our  tardy  friend  chuckles 
over  his  skill  in  carving,  and  were  you 
to  hint,  during  the  first  course,  that 
he  was  neither  an  Eclipse  nor  a  Chil- 
ders,  he  would  r^ard  you  widi  a  sardo- 
nic smile  of  inefinble  contempt.   True 
it  is,  however,  that  although  in  the 
upper  circles  people  are  careftd  not  to 
express  their  sentiments  too  plainly, 
he  is  the  object  of  curses  not  loud  but 
deep ;  and  that,  however  he  may  be 
respected  as  a  man^  as  a  carver  ne  is 
damned. 

Akin  to  the  subject  we  have  now 
been  treating,  or  rather  throwing  out 
hints  to  be  expanded  by  fiitare  writers 
of  a  more  voluminous  character,  is  the 
habit  which  some  people  avowing  the 
Christian  faith  exhibit — of  asking  for 
particular  bits,  which  liappen  to  be 
favourites  witli  their  palate  and  sto- 
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mach.  This  is.  not  merely  bad  man- 
nersy  but  most  iniquitous  morals.  How 
tlie  devil  do  they. know  that  the  self« 
same  bits  are  not  the  souVs  delight  of 
many  other  of  their  ■  Christian  bre- 
thren, then  and  dieie  assembled  toge*' 
ther  ?  How  dare  men  who-  have  b^' 
baptized,  and  go  to  church  even  when 
it  18  known  tlut  their  own  deirgyman 
is  to  preach,  expose*  thus  the  gross 
greed  and  gluttony  of  their  unr^ene^ 
rated  bowels  ?  The  man  does  not  at 
this  hour  live,  privileged  to  advance 
such  a  claim.  We  should  not  have 
granted  it  to  him  who  invented  the 
spade  or  the  plough — ^the  art  of  print- 
ing—gun-powder—or the  steam-en- 
gine. Yet  you  will  hear  it  acted  upon 
by  prigs  and  coxcombs,  who  at  home 
dine  three  days  a-week  on  trine,  and 
the  other  three  on  lights  ana  liver, 
(men  of  pluck,)  while  their  Sunday 
rejoices  in  cheese  and  bread,  and  an 
onion. 

Mrs  Meg,  whom  we  have  all  along 
forgotten,  advances,  in  her  chapter  on 
carving,  no  directions  repugnant  to 
those  we  have  now  freely  advocated^^ 
at  least,  no  directions  with  which  ours 
might  not  easily  be  reconciled.  We 
agree  with  her,  that  it  is  the  duf  v  of 
every  man  to  know  which  are  the  best 
bits,  that  he  may  distribute  them  in 
the  proper  quarters*  There  is  much 
that  is  amiable  in  the  follovnng  suc# 
culent  passage: — 


<( 


Venison  i^a/— the  Pope*s.eye  in  a 
leg  of  mutton — veal  and  lamb  kidney— 
the  firm  gelatinous  parts  of  a  cod*s  head, 
— the  thin  part  of  salmon, — the  thick  of 
turbot,  and  other  flat  fish,  are  reckoned 
the  prime  bits ; — the  ribs  and  neck  of  a 
pig,..the  breast  and  wings  of  fowls,— 
the  legs  of  hare  and  rabbit,— the  breast 
and  thighs  of  tnrkey  and  goose,  cutting  off 
the  drumsticks— the  wings  and  breast  of 
pheasants,  partridges,  and  moor  game— 
and  the  legs  and  breast  of  duck  are  also 
reckoned  delicacies.  There  are,  beside^» 
favourite  bits,  highly  prized  by  some  gour- 
mands, though  it  is  sometimes  not  easy 
to  discover  in  what  their  superior  excel* 
lence  consists ;  as  a  shank  of  inutton,— - 
turbot  fins,— cod's  tongue,— the  bitter 
back  of  moor  game,— the  back  of  bare« 
-the  head  of  carp,  &c.  A  knowledge  of 
these  things  will  be  of  use  to  th«  carver 
'a-;  a  guide  in  tliat  equitable  distribution 
of  good  things  which  is  the  most  piea-r 
•fing  part  of  his  duty." 

Mrs  Dods  then  observes,  *^  that  it 
is  well  known  that  a  pe.rson  of  any 
Vol..  XIX. 


refinement  wHl  eat  much  more  when 
his  food  is  carved  in  handsome  slices, 
and  not  too  much  at  once,  than  when 
a  piece  clumsily  cut  is  put  upon  his 
plate.  To  cut  warm  joints  fairly  and 
smoothly,  neither  in*  slices  too  thick, 
nor  in  such  as  are  finically  thin»  is  all 
that  is  required  of  the  carver  of  ineat, 
whether  boiled  or  roasted." 

There  is  not  in  the  whole  rsnge  of 
English  literature  a  sounder  sentence. 
Wc  always  suspect  a  sinister  motive, 
when  we  see  our  plate  filled  up  with 
a  huge,  coarse,  fat,  outside,  stringy, 
slobbery,  gristly  lump  of  animal  mat<» 
ter,  whilome  belonging  perhaps  to  tho 
buttocks  of  a  bull.  It  seems  sent  to 
sicken.  When  potatoes  and  greens 
are  added,  good  God,  your  plate  may 
be  sent  to  the  Canongate  jail,  by  way 
of  a  Christmas  dinner  to  the  sine  ces* 
sione  bonorum  debtors.  On  the  other 
hand,  confound  us  if  we  '^  do  not  hate 
as  a  pig  in  a  gate,"  the  opposite  ex* 
treme.  The  opposite  extreme,  is  one 
single  solitary  mouthful  lying  by  it- 
self disconsolately  in  the  centre  of  the 
plate,  obviously  about  as  thick  as  a 
wafer,  and  not  worth  salt.  It  is  gene- 
rally mutton,  it  would  seem,  from  all 
we  have  observed  in  the  Qourse  of  our 
experience,  that  it  is  difficult  to  help 
80  minutely  in  beef.  But  out  of  a  jigot 
of  mutton  you  may  take  a  slice  that 
would  starve  a  pedi  among  the  pig- 
mies. Never  condescend  to  begin  upon 
such  a  famine.  Pretend  not  to  know 
that  you  have  been  helped,  or  treat 
the  slice  as  a  bit  of  skin  that  you  have 
left  from  a  previous  plentiful  supply, 
and  return  your  plate  to  old  Stingy, 
whu,  while  he  hates,  will  respect  your 
character,  and  compliment  your  ap- 

Eetitc  indirectly,  by  praising  your 
eallh  and  beauty.  Be  as  determined 
as  any  one  of  the  family ;  and  continue 
sending  back  your  plate  till  you  are 
satisfi^,  should  it  require  twenty  trips. 
The  man  who  leaves  table  hungry 
through  bashfulness,  will  never  make 
a  figure  in  a  world  constituted  as  this 
is  ;  he  will  infallibly  become  the  prey 
of  designing  villains ;  if  a  literary  mia, 
he  will  never  rise  lUx^ve  two  guinea^ 
a-sheet ;  at  the  bar,  he  will  be  brow^ 
beat  even  by  the  Man  without  the  fore- 
head ;  and  were  it  posuble  to  imagine 
him  a  derayman,  what  a  figure  would 
he  cut  at  £iiner  on  the  Monday  of  the 
Preachings ! 

For  the  purposes  above  mentioned, 
Mrs  Dods  goes  on  to  say,  *'  that  the 
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carver  roust  be  nroTuled  with  a  knife 
having  a  good  edge ;  and  it  will  great- 
ly facUitate  his  operations  if  the  cook 
has  previously  taken  care  that  the 
bones  in  all  carcas^joints  are  proper- 
ly jointed."  The  sending  up  of  a  car- 
case-joint not  properlv  jointed,  should, 

in  our  humble  and  humane  opinion,       ■  , ,.  .  .  .^  _, .     . .  ., 

be  made  felony,  without  beiTeflt  of    *''^■"•!' '«^''^,;M!i*',£?iK' 
clergy.    Curse  the  cook,  mt  we,  who     *"""«  "'..P^ISi     h!^  T  i^SSS 

b-Xth  .hi,  kw-stopie  L,riqg>  r2:.r".  ""^i  ^'Z.^^SSt^ 


maining  half  of  the  livtr.  '  Tik«  of  food 
beef-tuet  half  the  weight  of  this  miitwe. 
and  mince  it  with  a  doaen  sbmU  firm 
onions.  Toast  some  oatmeal  bcfiyra  the 
fire  for  homrs,  till  it  is  of  a  U|^  brawn 
colour,  and  perfectly  dry.  Less  thaa  Iwo 
tea-cupfuls  of  meal  will  do  for  this  mear. 
Spread  the  mince  on  a  boards  and  straw 


too  good  for  her,  and  she  should  be 
hiing  in  jack-chains.  Why  have  a 
cleaver  in  the  kitchen  at  all?  yet, 
perhaps,  the  best  plan  is  to  trust  to 
the  butcher— only  the  cook  too  must 
be  answerable,  and  then  you  have  a 
double  security  against  the  commission 
of  the  greatest  crime  that  can  stain  the 
culinary  annals  of  a  Christian  coun- 
try. 

We  cannot  leave  the  subject  of  car- 
ving, without  the  following  judicious 
quotation : — 

"  Roasted  Pig. — ^We  could  wish  that 
the  practice  of  having  this  dish  carved  by 
the  cook  were  universal ;  for,  in  this  fas- 
tidious  age,  the  sanguinary  spectacle  of  an 
entire  four-footed  animal  at  table  is  any- 
thing but  acceptable.  Like  the  larger 
poultry,  pig  is  also  very  troublesome  to 
the  carver,  who  must  have  a  sharp  knife* 
with  which  the  head  is  to  be  taken  off  in 
the  first  place  :  then  cut  down  the  back 
from  neck  to  rump ;  afterwards  remove 
the  shoulder  and  leg  on  each  side.  The 
ribs  are  then  to  be  divided  into  four  portions, 
and  the  legs  and  shoulders  cut  in  two. 
The  ribs  are,  or  rather  were,  esteemed 
the  most  delicate  part  of  this  dish ;  now 
the  neck  of  a  well-roasted  pig  is  the  fa- 
vourite morsel.  The  carver  roust  use  his 
discretion  in  distributing  ear  and  jaw,  as 
far  as  these  will  go,  and  help  stuffing  and 
sauce  more  liberally." 

To  this  we  have  only  to  add,  that 
the  man  or  woman  (surgeons  except- 
ed) who  could  cut  up  a  pretty  little 


perfectly  clean,  and  see  that  then  be  no 
thin  part  in  it,  else  your  whole  Umt 
wiilbelostbyitobarstiog.  Pat  In  the  neat 
with  as  much  good  be^^-gravy,  or  strong 
broth,  as  will  make  it  a  thick  stew.  B# 
careful  not  to  fiU  the  bag  too  fbll»  but  al- 
low the  meat  room  to  swell;  add  the 
juice  of  a  lemon,  or  a  tittle  good  vinegar ; 
press  oat  the  air,  and  sow  np  the  osig; 
prick  it  with  a  huge  needle,  when  it  fint 
swells  in  the  pot,  to  prevoit  burati^g; 
let  it  boil,  but  not  violentlyt  for  liiree 
hours. 

«  obs. — This  is  a  genuine  Scotdi  hig^ 
gis ;  there  are,  however,  sundry  nJodecn 
refiiiemeots  on  the  above  receipt,  each 
AS  eggs,  milk,  pounded  blseai^  &c.  &e., 
—but  these,  by  good  judges,  ara  not 
deemed  improvements.'* 

A  blind  man  cannot  b^  any  cflbrt 
of  the  imagination  ooneeive  eoloor— 
nor  can  any  man  alive,  no,  not  the 
greatest  poet  on  earth,  not  Bmy 
Cornwall  himself,  conceive  a  hm- 
gis,  without  having  had  it  anboitt- 
ted  to  the  senses.  It  takes  poll 
sion  of  the  pdate  with  a  de^ol^ 
that  mieht  be  eznected  from  ths 
'^  great  chieftain  of  tne  pudding  nee.* 
You  forget  for  the  time-b^ig  dl 
other  tastes.  The  real  diahea  beCbm 
vou  seem  fictions.  You  see  them,  bat 
need  them  not  any  more  than  pcidar 
spectra.  Your  tongue  feda  enlttinnd 
in  your  mouth,  not  in  sise  only.  Eat 
in  sensibility.  It  is  monrfibroof^ 
also  more  porous.  You  oould  ddnk 
it  composed  of  the  very  hag^a  it  OB- 


roasted  pig,  would  most  assuredly  not    joys.     There  is  a  harmonuwia  adl 


scruple    to   murder    an    illegitimate 
child. 

A  Scotchman  in  London  is  perpe- 
tuallv  pestered  with  the  question, 
•'  Wnat  is  a  Haggis  ?"  Now,  no'mau 
can  be  reasonably  expected  to  have 
the  definition  of  a  haggis  at  his  finger- 
ends.  Henceforth  we  expect  that  we 
shall  be  spared  such  interrogatory. 

<<  The  Scotch  Haggis.— Parboil  a 
sheep*s  pluck  and  a  piece  of  good  lean 
beef.  Grate  the  half  of  the  liver,  and 
mioce  the  beef,  the  lights,  and  the  re- 


among  tongue,  palate,  and  inaidioa  ti 
the  cheeks.— That  is  the  true,  total  of 
the  whole.  Your  very  eyea-  haie  a 
gust;  and  jour  ears  are  aomewhat 
dull  of  hearing,  trying  to  taMlm,  The 
stomach  receives  wiuuyat  Mut,  in 
Epicurean  repose,  and  is  Titiaiffd  in 
such  gradual  delight,  that  you  aenedy 
know  when,  how,  or  whr  joa  ktve 
ceased  to  eat.  You  contuno  to  oye 
the  collapsed  bag  with  ^psatefol  bAo- 
tion, — command  the  waiter  to  behnva 
kindly  to  it  when  removed,— and  M- 
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low  H  out  of  th«  room  with  a  uleni  flay,  **  That  if  a  diih."    It  would  ap- 

benectiction.  pear  to  ba  icaldingy  yet  it  scalds  not 

There  is  but  one  other  Scotch  dish  Voa  trembla  to  put  a  spoonful  into 

at  all  comparable  to  a  }om^%-^**  alike,  your  month,  and  blow  cold ;  but  it  is 

but  oh,  how  different  r--and  ihat,  needlessaU,— for  carrots,  turnips,  oni- 

gentle  reader,  is  Hotch-Potch.  ons,  lettuce,  parsley,  peas, '  ana  lamb-i 

"  HoTCH-P^jTCH—Make  the  stock  of  ite^,  delicate  and  small,  inten^^ersed 

•weet  fresh  mutton.    Cut  down  four  ^i"*  "»e  stock  of  sweet  firesh  mutton, 

pounds  of  ribs  of  lamb  into  small  steaks,  are  all  at  a  temperature  which  some 

and  put  them  to  the  strained  stock,  mysterious  thermometer  has  rc^^ulated 

Grate  two  or  three  lai|[e  carrots.    Sliot  within  the  balmy  and  balsamic  tureen 

down  as  inaoy  more.    Slice  down  also  that  continues  to  fling  up  to  heaven 

young  turnips,  young  onions,  lettuce,  its  rowling  incense, 

and   parsley.      Have   a   full   quart  of  We  most  forget,  which  Grod  forbid, 

these  things  when  shred,  and  another  the  happiest  days  of  our  youth,  before 

of  young  green  pease.    Put  in  the  vege-  we  became  insensible  to  the  charms  of 

uUes,  withholding  half  the  pease  tiU  Sheep's-head  broth.    This,  we  boldly 

near  the  end  of  the  process.    Boil  weU,  gay,  is  a  dish  peculiar  to  Scotland, 

and  skim  carefully;  add  the  remaining  \vhat  although  it  has  been  seen  at 

j>ease,  white   pepper,  and   salt;   and,  the   British   Cofieehouse,   London? 

when  enough  done,  serve  the  steaks  in  xh^re  it  wants  the  true  accent,  and 

the  tureen  with  Uie  hotch-potch.  gn^acks  not  of  the  green  pastoral  braes. 

.   J^T^\  '''''"?''  "^  h*"^  ^\^^  I'  «  '^^^"^  of  bdng  made  on^ 

ite  dish  depends  mamly  on  the  meat  be-  ultramontane  side  of  thi  Tweed.  As  in 

jng  perfectly  fresh,  and  the  vegetables  s^^j^  j^„^  .^  ^^         ^f^  « 

being  all  young,  and  full  of  sweet  luices.  „„,  „,„^  i^  i^^  „  o     .     *^  «^"j"j  ^^ 

THeswecK^  white  turnip  is  best  for  hotch.  f.  ^^^f.  ^  ^"^  *  ^*'*'°*^     ^^ 
potch,  or  the  small,  round,  smooth-grain* 

ed  yellow  kind    peculiar  to  Scotland.  ^  Sheep's-Head  Broth.— Choose  a 

Mutton    makes   excellent    hotch-potch  large  fot  head.    When  carefully  singed 

witliout  any  lamb-steaks.  Pkrsley  shred,  by  the  blacksmith,  soak  it  and  the  singed 

white  cablmge,  or  lettuce,  may  be  added  trotters  for  a  considerable  time  in  luke- 

to  the  other  vegetables,  or  not,  at  plea-  warm  water.  Take  out  the  gUssy  part  of 

sure.  **  the  eyes,  and  scrape  the  head  and  trotters 

Hotcb-Potch,  we  cheerfully  admit,  till  perfectly  clean  and  white ;  then  split 

is  often  met  with  in  England — ^but  it  the  head  with  a  cleaver,  and  take  out  the 

is  of  Scottish  extraction.    The  truly  brains,  &c. ;  split  also  the  trotters,  and 

delightful  thing  about  Hotch-Potch  is,  take  out  the  tendons.     Wash  the  head 

that  it  comes  in  with  the  season  of  &"<!  f<Bet  once  more,  and  let  them  blanch 

green  pease.    At  Hotch-Potdi  we  al-  t*"  wanted  for  the  pot. 

ways  think  of  the  beautiful  line  of  "  "^^e  *  »n»ll  cupful  of  bartey,  and 

Burns',  "  My  -heart  rejoiced  in  Na-  ^^»««  ^^^  quantity  of  white,  or  old  green 

ture's  joy."  It  is  reddent  of  summer-  V^^^»  with  a  gallon  or  rather  more  of 

gardens,  when  gardens  are  in  their  ^*ter.     Put  to  this  the  head  and  from 

glory.    It  is  a  dish  that  must  have  '^^  ^^  ^^^  V^^^^  of  scrag  or  trim- 

been  known  in  Paradise— nor  do  we  °""8*  ^  "?*^  perfectly  sweet;  and 

doubt  that  M^  Dods's  receipt  is  the  J"*"®  ^!j-  7*^«  ^^  ^«  »cu«  very  care- 

same  as  Eve's?  In  describing  a  feast  ^"^ .J*  '^  "*«?  }J^^  ^«  broth  will  be  as 

in  Eden,  Milton  says,  that  while  Adam  ^^"^^'^  *"^  "^^'^  ^«  *»y  broth  made  of 

and  Eve  were  listening  to  Raphael,  ?^,L?' Jl^'^Ilinr ^^^^^^  '^^  u^  "^ 

the  affable  arch-angel,  "  no  feir  les  ^^^!?  J!^f  "h  ?  ^""  **!?  'T''  t"^ 

dinner  cool."    It  las  a  Cold  dinner,  t^ ZZ  ^t  ^^^^Z' 7^ a^T^!^: 

%t                   J  Al.    -x-          'av  some  onions  and  parsley  shred.    A  head 

It  would  appear,  and  theretore  neither  ^,  ^^^  ^f  celery  sliced  is  admu^  by 

our  first  parents,  nor  theur  celestial  ^^^^   ^^^d^rn    gourmands,  though  we 

guest,  needed  to  be  under  any  appre-  ^vould  rather  approve  of  the  native  fla- 

hensions  of  its  getting  any  colder,  rhe  your  of  this  really  excellent  soup.     The 

same  freedom  trom  anxiety  acconopa-  more  slowly  the  head  is  boiled,  the  bet- 

nies  Hotch-Potch.  "  No  fear  lest  din-  ter  both  the  meat  and  soup  be.     From 

ner  cool ;"  for  Hotch-Potch  is  the  hot-  two  to  three  hours*  boiling,  according  to 

test  thing  in  nature.  Yet  it  is  not  too  the  size  of  the  head  and  the  age  of  the 

hot— The  elements  of  ftre  and  water  animal,  and  an  hour's  simmering  by  the 

Ate  so  mixed  in  him,  that  the  lady  of  skie  of  the  fire,  will  finisfi  the  soup, 

the  house  is  entitled  to  stand  up  and  Many  prefer   the   head  of  a  ram  to 
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ttat  of  «  'wcther,  Vut  it  requires  mveh 
Ivflger  boiling:  In  eithtr  ctse  tht  trot- 
cerf  require  loss  boiling  than  the  heed. 
Serre  with  the  trotters,  end  sliced  cairot 
roond  the.  head.'* 

One  oBly  feiilthftve  we  to  Und  with 
this  Kceipt.  Instead  of ''  one  large  ikt 
Hetd/'  let  there  be  Two.  Instead  of 
Four  Trotters,  let  there  be  Eight. 
The  efibminate  Southern  objects  to 
the  general  blackness  of  the  dish. 
That  comes  of  looking  at  great  Inm- 
bering  white-faced  Leicesters.  Why  ! 
the  Wring  Ihoe  of  a  tn^e  Scotch  sheep 
is  as  blade  as  diat  of  a  boiled  one !  So 
are  the  trotters.  To  suppose  them 
white,  would  be  hideous  to  the  most 
hungry.  The  teeth  are  white— the 
jaw-bmies  are  white — the  cleaver- 
split  skull  is  white— but  would  you 
have  the  seducing  lips  white — the  in- 
viting nostrils  white — the  fascinating 
chafts  white?  Ah  no!  Black  as  the 
comely  countenance  of  that  one  of 
Afric's  daughters,  that  won  the  heart 
of  Lieutenant  Clappertou  beside  the 
fountain  of  the  desert ! 

Shall  we  ever  live  to  forget  those 
truly  Doric  dinners,  that  duly  every 
winter-Sabbath  we  devoured,  we  aud 
two  others  now  no  more,  alternately 
\\\  each  other's  *'  pensive  citadel," 
hung  in  the  purer  atmosphere  of  four- 
teen stories ;  and  at  night  shining  like 
a  star  to  mariners  stemming  the  Ger- 
man ocean  on  a  happy  homeward- 
bound  !  No  other  disn  but  potatoes-^ 
and  the  dinner  cooked  by  a  bit  lassie, 
who  had  also  to  take  care,  all  the 
while,  of  the  youngest  bairn,  while 
the  honest  couple  were  at  the  Kirk. 
We  were  collegians— nor  haply  alto- 
gether uninitiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
divine  philosophy-— for  Monro,  and 
Black,  and  Culien,  and  Stewart,  were 
yet  in  their  prime. 

At  head  and  trotters  we  eat  away 
in  silence ;  but  over  our  hot  toddy, 
(one  moderate  jug  to  each,)  ye  gods, 
how  we  did  guffaw  ?  There  was  no- 
body to  disturb,  for  the  family  were 
taking  their  decent  afternoon  walk  on 
the  Calton  Hill — sound  you  know  as- 
cends, and  the  clouds  are  uninhabited. 
The  little  round  table  was  drawn  to 
the  window  of  the  watch-tower,  and 
over  the  beautiful  groves,  where  now 
the  New  Town  stands,  our  eyes  wan- 
ritred  delighted  down  to  the  sea,  and 
away  to  the  westward,  where  the  High- 
land mountains  seemed  impatient  for 
thf>  glory  of  the  setting  sun.     Then 


whklTuseukn  dispulafttesl  Fmmftd 
were  we  in  areument  in  diote  dsiyrf 
at  least  so  we  thought— Medlar  ^tdmhA' 
were  never  wa&tii»— end   we   lutd 
winged  words  at  wilL  WheH  the  falov 
of  a  thenght  £dled  to  level  ovr  mo- 
nenty  we  dazsled  his  eye-dfdtt  wim  the 
lightning  of  an  image,  loia  then  iwk 
iungin,tlirem)iiina£caT7idL  Noinbr 
jeet  oame  amtts.  IHrnasitnig^aeem 
mt  first  conceptioD,  md  all  unftraied; 
how  soon  assumed  it  shafeandspfaii 
dour!  Passed  to  and  fro  belbfe  our  fli»» 
c^,  in  numbers  numberleas;  sfpiri- 
tions  that  now  come  not  «t  oor  edl, 
but  seem  to  be  all  tank  fbr  ever  In  tht 
grave-cells  of  the  sea.    No  tceptk&m 
had  wc,  but  we  believed  denmm  ill  all 
great  and  glorious  thinga — ^in  w  dnimi 
fair  and  lovely  and  of  good  rapoi^ 
in  men  unswerving  in  mendahi^j  and 
in  women  faithful  in  1ovb-hui  hooonr 
stainless  as  the  burnished  tnoir  on  the 
mountain  accessible  hot  to  the  flying 
footsteps  of  the  beama  of  hcawn  ■  in 
the  spirit  of  beauty  that  bndied  At 
clouds,  and  built  than  up  intoeditlaii^ 
through  whose  arched  portals  imanr 
nation  walked  as  on  winos  into  tilt 
great  silent  desert  of  the  dty— -in  dit 
music  that  saddened  eld  howy  Antii 
as  they  fluctuated  in  the  n^i^winl— 
in  voices  heard  in' dreams,  Oh1~ 
tremulously  tender  and  how 
ingly  divine !  in  thoughts  ^  ~ 
almost  like  voices  frimi  the  pteebn* 
lian  of  our  yet  unpolluted  htete^  end 
inspiring  a  glorious  oonfidenoe  in  ew 
own  vutue,  and  glorious  viekma  of 
victories — ^alis!    never,  never,  to- he 
won; — for  what  was  it  aU-Uft  Aaft 
dear  and  dread  delmaon,  itt'whidi  ■•» 
ture  for  a  while  nmses  up'  tfie^luMMn 
soul,  in  which  Time  seems  tfieiame 
as  Eternity,  and  the  regiona  en  dib 
side  of  the  grave  so  blesanly  beenlilU^ 
that  the  li^t  of  Heaven  itaelf  it  hat 
as  the   shadow  of  life's  tranaitory 
dream !  /        ■     ■    . 

We  have  in  vain  looked  oviir  liig 
]>ods  a^ain  and  again  to  find  a  natn* 
tion  worthy  of  following  thk  flipiV* 
So  to  conclude — ^it  is  not  uneomnien  le 
meet  persons  in  private  H^b  who'dt* 
clare  that  they  are  wholly  indiflfcient 
about  what  they  eat  or  drink— -ihatdMy 
eat  and  drink  because  they  «M  hnn* 
gry  and  thirsty,  and  in  oraer  to  re- 
cruit and  keep  up  the  system.  We  ibe 
eat  and  drink  bccanae  we  era  kugry 
and  thirsty,  and  in  order  to 
and  keep  up  thcFTStem ;  buti 
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being  indifllvreut  about  tbe  natter,  we 
hold  the  whole  physical  arrangement 
to  be  moat  exquiaite  and  delioiooa. 
In  corroboration  of  this  oar  belief*, 
we  need  only  refer  the  reader  te  this 
and  various  other  articles  in  the  Ma- 
gazine. Now  we  cheerfully  admit,  that 
there  may  be  patients  with  callous 
appetites  and  hebetated  tongues,  who 
baTc  lost  the  delight^  sense  of  swal* 
low,  and  are  oonsequentlj  such  <Som- 
plete  citiiens  of  the  world,  that  they 
know  no  distinction  between  French 
ragout  and  Welch  rabbit,  Italian  ma- 
caroni or  Scotch  rumbletethumpH ;  but 
if  palate  and  tongue  be  sound,  then 
the  man  who  sa3fs  he  cares  nought 
about  eating   and   drinking,    is  ob- 
viously such  a  monstrous  and  prodi- 
i^ious  liar,  that  we  only  consider  why 
rhe  earth  does  not  open  its  jaws  and 
Awallow  him  on  the  spot.     Only  look 
at  him  lunching  when  he  fondly  sup- 
poses himself  in  priyacy,  and  what  a 
gormandizer !    He  is  a  great  linguist, 
and  understands  the  Laplandish,  as 
many  a  rein-deer  would  confess,  of 
whose  tongue  he  had  made  himself 
master.     He  absolutely  bolts  bacon 
like  one  of  the  North-Riding  school. 
Novvhe  has  swallowed  tbe  Oxford  sau- 
sage ;  and,  finally,  he  revels  in  the 
rookery  of  a  supposed  pigeon-house. 
Meanwhile  he  has  been  sluicing  his 
ivories  with  horn  after  horn  of  old 
Bell's  beer — trying  whether  it  or  his 
last  importation  of  London  porter  be 
prei'erablc  for  forenoon    imbibation. 
Look  j  and  you  will  see  the  large  dew- 
drops  on  his  forehead— listen,  and  you 
will  hear  his  jaw  or  cheek-bones  clank- 
ing ;  and  that  is  the  black-broth  Spar- 
tan who  is  indifferent  about  what  he 
eats  or  drinks !  An  ugly  customer  at  an 
ordinary !  a  dangerous  citisscn  in  a  be- 
leaguered town !  If  bred  to  a  seafaring 
life,  the  first  man  to  propose,  when  put 
OH  short  allowance,  to  begin  eating  the 
black  cook  and  the  cabin-boy  ! 

There  is  another  class  of  men,  not 
^uilc  such  hypocrites  as  the  above, 
mistaken  men,  who  bestow  upon  thcm- 
st4ves  the  philosophical  and  eulogisti- 
cal appellative  of  Piain-£aters.  Now, 
strip  a  Plain-Kater  of  his  name,  and 
pray  what  is  he  ?  or  in  what  does  he 
essentially  differ  from  his  brethren  of 
inankind  ?  He  likes  roast,  and  boil, 
<.n^  6l€w.  So  do  they.  He  likes  beef 
and  veal,  and  venison  and  mutton, 
'«nd  Iamb  and  kid,  and  pig  and  pork, 
«nd  ham  and  tonuue.     So  do  thcv. 


He  likes  (does  he  not })  goose  and 
turkey,  and  duck  and  how-lowdy, 
and  grouse  and  partridge,  and  anipc 
and  woodcock.  So  do  they.  He  likes 
salmon  and  cod,  and  iea-troat  and 
turbot,  and  every  other  species  ot  salt^ 
water  fish.  So  do  they.  He  tikes,  or 
would  like,  if  he  tried  it,  a  baoois. 
So  do  or  would  tbev.  He  likes  pan-« 
cakes,  and  plum-puoding,  and  brandy  * 
nans.  So  do  they.  He  tikes  Su£Kdk  and 
Cheshire  cheese,  Stilton  and  weq^^ng 
Parmasan.  So  do  they.  He  fikea 
grapes  and  grozets,  pine-apples  and 
jargonels.  So  do  they.  He  likes  an.* 
chofies,  and  deviUed  l^  of  turkeys^ 
So  do  they.  He  likes  green  and  bfaiek 
teas  of  the  finest  quatity,  rather  sweet 
tlum  otherwise,  and  sugar-candied 
cofiee,  whose  known  transparency  is 
enriched  with  a  copious  inf\isi<m  of 
the  cream  of  many  Ayrshire  cows^ 
feeding  upon  old  lea.  So  do  they. 
He  tikes  at  supper,  the  '^  retiquias 
Danaun,"  that  is,  the  relics  of  the 
diners,  presented  in  metamorphosis. 
So  do  they.  He  thinks  that  nuts  are 
nuts.  So  do  they.  If  the  crackers  are 
engaged,  he  rashly  uses  his  tee&.  So 
do  they.  He  has  been  known  to  pocket 
the  leg  of  a  fowl.  So  have  they.  Once 
he  has  had  a  surfeit.  So  had  they. 
Then  was  he  very  very  sick.  So  were 
they.  He  swallowed  physic.  So  did 
they.  Or  he  threw  it  to  the  dogs.  So 
did  they.  In  all  things  the  simititude 
— ^nay  the  identity  is  complete— either 
he  descends  from  his  altitude—or  all 
the  world  goes  up  stairs  to  him — ^man- 
kind  at  large  devour  but  one  dish,  or 
he  is  a  Plain-Eater  no  m<Mre. 

The  truth  is,  that  it  is  as  impossible 
to  define  a  simple  taste  in  eating,  as  in 
writing,  architecture,  or  sculpture.  A 
seemingly  Doric  dish,  when  analysed . 
is  found  to  be  composite.  We  have 
seen  a  black-pudding  with  a  Corin- 
thian capital,  eaten  in  truly  attic  style. 
Perhaps  there  exists  not,  except  in 
abstraction,  such  a  thing  as  a  perftct- 
ly  plain  dish.  A  boiled  potatoe  seems 
by  no  means  compticat^.  But  how 
rarely  indeed  is  it  eaten  without  salt, 
and  butter,  and  pepper,  if  not  fish, 
fiesh,  and  fowl !  R^er !  lay  your 
hand  on  your  heart  and  say,  have  you 
ever  more  than  thrice,  during  the 
course  of  a  long  and  weU-spent  life, 
fat^n,  honajiie  per  se^  vvitnout  ad- 
mixture of  baser  or  nobler  matter,  a 
boiled  mealy  or  waxy  P  We  hear  you 
answer  in  the  negative.    Look  on  any 
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edible  animal   in  a  live  state,  from 
an  ox  to  a  frog,  and  you  will  admit, 
without  farther  argument^  that    he 
must  undergo  changes  deep  and  mani- 
fold, before  you  can  think  of  eating 
him.    Madame  Genlis  tells  us  in  her 
amusing  Memoirs,    that  once  at  a 
fishing  party,  when  a  young  married 
woman,  to  avoid  the  imputation  of 
being  called  a  Cockney,  she  swallow- 
ed a  lire  minnow.    That  was  plain 
eating.    Madame  Grenlis  was  excel- 
led by  the  French  prisoner  at  Ply- 
mouth who  eat  live  cats,  beginning 
at  the  whisker  and  ending  at  the  tip 
of  the  tail ;  but  we  believe  that  at 
particular  parts  he  asked  for  a  tallow 
candle.  Without,  however,  reasoning 
the  question  too  high,  many  is  the 
honest  man,  who,  while  he  has  been 
supposing  himself  enacting  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Plain-Eater,  has  been 
masticating  a  mixture  composed  of 
elements  brought  from  the  four  quar- 
ters of  the  habitable  globe.    That  he 
might  eat  that  plain  rice-pudding,  a 
ship  has  gone  down  with  all  her  crew. 
The  black  population  of  the  interior 
of  Africa  have  been  captived,  fettered, 
driven  like  hogs  to  the  field,  and  hang- 
ed by  scores,  that  he,  before  going  to 
bed  with  a  cold  in  his  nose,  and  a 
nasty  shivering,  might  take  his— gruel. 
We  do  not  recollect  ever  to  have 
witnessed   anything   approaching  to 
plain  taste  in  eating,  except  in  a  mili- 
tary man  or  two,  who  had  seen  severe 
service.   One  was  a  Major  Somebody, 
a<id  the  other  a  mere  Captain — but 
they  eat  up  whatever  might  be  put  on 
their  plates,  without  any  varying  ex- 
pression suited  to  the  varying  viands. 
In  fact,  they  relished  all  edible  things, 
vet  not  passionately  ;  and  were  never 
heard  to  discuss  the  character  of  a 
dish.     Generally  speaking,  the  army 
are  neither  epicures  nor  gluttons,  when 
on  a  peace-establishment.  What  they 
may  be  in  the  field  after  a  successful 
forage,  we  know  not,   nor  yet  after 
storm  or  sack.    The  clergy  are  for- 
midable diners,  as  you  may  see  with 
half  an  eye,  from  the  most  cursory 
survey  of  face  and  person.    We  defy 
you  to  find  an  exception  from  curate 
to  bishop  throughout  our  whole  Epis- 
copalian church.  No  doubt,  there  ai« 
too  many  smaU  livings—yet  produce 
the  present  incumbent  (the  late  one  is 
out  of  reach),  and  you  will  find  him  a 
weighty  argument  against  all  innova- 
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tion  in  ecclesiastical  affkirs.     Much 
comfortable  eating  has  arisen  out  of 
Queen  Anne's  bounty.    Our  Presby- 
terian ministers  are  not  a  whit  inferior 
to  their  English  brethren  in  any  one 
essential  quality  of  the  clerical  charac- 
ter.    It  is  now  the  time  of  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly.    What  shoulders,  and 
what  calves  of  legs !  Go  to  the  Com- 
missioner's dinner   and   admire   the 
transitory  being  of  the  products  of 
this  earth.  Much  good  eating  goes  on 
in  manses,  and  in  the  houses  of  the 
heritors.    Most  ministers  are  men  of 
florid  complexion,  or  a  dark  healthy 
brown,  and  there  is  only  one  complaint 
of  the  stomach  to  which  they  are  ever 
subject.     No  member  of  their  body 
ever  died  of  an  atrophy.    They  can 
digest  anything  digestable— and  you 
may  observe,  that,  with  a  solitary  ex- 
ception here  and  there,  they  all  uni- 
formly die  of  old  age.    A  preacher, 
that  is,  ''  a  birkie  without  a  manse," 
plays  a  capital  knife  and  fork,  and  a 
iirst-rate  spoon.    He  seems  always  to 
be  rather  hungry  than  otherwise— 
gaunt,  and  in  strong  condition.     Not 
Qiat  he  or  any  of  his  doth  is  a  glutton. 
But  being  a  good  deal  in  the  open  air, 
and  riding  or  walking  from  manse  to 
manse,  with  a  sermon  in  his  *^K>cket, 
the  gastric  juice  is  always  in  working 
power,  and  he  is  ready  for  any  meal  at 
the  shortest  notice.    In  every  manse 
there  should  be  a  copy  of  M^  Dods 
lying  beside  Sir  John  Sinclair.  Let  it 
be  lent  to  a  neighbour,  who  will  speed- 
ily purchase  one  of  her  own — she,  too, 
will  accommodate  a  friend — ^and  thus, 
in  a  few  months,  there  will  be  a  copy 
in  every  respectable  house  in  the  pa- 
rish.   Before  the  arrival  of  Edward 
Irving's  Millenium,  in  1847,  good  eat- 
ing in  Scotland  will  have  reached  its 
acme — and  that  event  will  be  cele- 
brated by  a  Great  National  Festival, 
of  which  the  Cookery  will  be  tran- 
scendentaL    Mr  Irving  will  preside, 
and  we  ourselves,  if  aUve,  will  cheer- 
fully accept  the  office  of  croupier. 
ODoherty,  then  a  grey-headed  gene- 
ral, will  sing  an  ode,  accompanl^  on 
the  violin  by  Mr  Tweedie  of  Linn- 
house.  Maga,  for  February  1847,  will 
indeed  be  a  splendid  Number.  Yes— 
the  Millenium  Number  will  be  as  £i* 
mous  as  that  of  the  Chaldee  or  the 
Kirk  of  Shotts.    But  we  are  dream- 
ing—and must  be  off  to  walk  with  the 
Commissioner. 
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The  periodical  press  has  dpne  it- 
self infinite  credit  by  its  justice  and 
benevolence   towards  Mr    Waterton 
and  his  Wanderings.  From  that  amu- 
sing quarto  we  set  ourselves,  a  few 
months  ago,  to  fabricate  a  still  more 
amusing  Leading  Article,  when,  lo  and 
behold,  the  Editor  of  the  London  had 
the  good  taste  and  feeling  to  forestall 
and  regrate  us  in  the  market.    His 
well-written  article  gave  us  pause, 
for  we  love  to  be  original,  and  above 
all  things,  hate  sailing  close  in  the 
wake  of  any  sloop,  brig,  or  ship.  The 
London  was  followed  by  the  firitish 
Critic — he  by  the  Quarterly — ^and  the 
Edinburgh  just  then  hove  in  sight, 
firing  away  like  a  pleasant  Fury,  with 
every  inch  of  canvass  set,  and  prettily 
adorned  with  flags,  as  at  a  regatta. 
There  was  no  help  for  it;  so  in  boun- 
ced our  article  into  the  balaam-box, 
playing  bang  against  a  seriously-dis- 
posed paper  on  the  building  of  new 
churches,  till  it  groaned  again,  dis- 
lodging from  its  entrenched  position 
a  formidable    communication  about 
the  Catholics,  forcibly  ejecting  Clara 
Fisher,   and  settling  down  upon  a 
bunch  of  sonnets,  that  must  have 
been  pressed  into  utter  lifelessness  at 
the  very  bottom  of  the  bathos.    Let- 
ting fall  the  lid,  we  put  our  ear  to 
the  key-hole,  and  all  was  quiet — only 
the  faint  rustle  of  some  agitated  leaf 
— the  last  sigh  of  some  disappointed 
contribution  sinking  back  into  hope- 
less repose. 

Leaving  Waterton's  Wanderings, 
therefore,  to  circulate  over  the  British 
empire,  we  beg  leave  to  introduce  to 
our  readers  an  equally  interesting  per- 
son, Alexander  Wilson,  the  celebrated 
American  ornithologist.  Wilson—- 
now  gone  to  his  long  home — ^was  a 
native,  we  believe,  certainly  an  inha- 
bitant, of  that  good  Scotch  west-coun- 
try town.  Paisley — first  a  weaver,  and 
then  a  pedlar,  and  then  a  voluntarily 
expatriated  emigrant  to  America. 
Then  driven,  as  it  were,  by  a  passion 
for  ornithology,  or  rather  a  love  of 
the  living  birds,  witli  all  their  plum- 
age and  songs,  he  plunged  into  the 
woods,  and  studied  the  instincts  of  all 
those  beautiful  creatures  in  the  great 
solitude  of  nature. 


**  Amusement,"  says  be,  tn  his  pre^ 
face  to  his  splendid  folios,  **  blended 
with  instruction,  the  correction  of  nume- 
rous errors,  which  have  been  introduced 
into  this  part  of  the  natural  history  of  our 
country,  {our  country  ?)  if  a  wish  to  draw 
the  attention  of  my  fellow-citizens,  occa- 
sionally, from  the  discordant  jarrings  of 
politics  to  a  contemplation  of  thegrandeuir, 
iuurmony,  and  wonderful  variety  of  nature, 
exiiibited  in  the  beautiful  portion  of  the 
animal  creation,  are  my  principal  and  al- 
most only  motives  in  the  present  under- 
taking." 

He  afterwards  observes,  that 
*<  The  ornithology  of  the  United  States 
exiiibits  a  nch  display  of  the  most  splen- 
did colours,  from  the  green  silky,  gold-be- 
spangled down  of  the  minute  humming 
bird,  scarce  three  inches  in  extent,  to  thtt 
black  coppery  wings  of  the  gloomy  con- 
dor, of  sixteen  feet,  who  sometimes  visita 
our  northern  region— a  numerous  and 
powerful  bend  of  subjects,  that  for  sweet- 
ness, variety,  and  melody,  are  compassed 
by  no  country  on  earth,— an  everchanging 
scene  of  migration  from  torrid  to  tempe- 
rate, and  from  northern  to  southern  re^ 
gions,  in  quest  of  suitable  seasons,  food 
and  climate,  and  such  an  amazing  diver- 
sity  in  habit,  economy,  form,  disposition, 
and  faculties,  so  uniformly  hereditary  in 
each  species,  and  so  completely  adequate 
to  their  peculiar  wants  and  convenienee, 
as  to  overwhelm  us  with  astonishment  at 
the  power,  wisdom,  and  beneficence  of 
the  Creator." 

In  proportion  as  the  enthusiastic 
and  erratic  ornithologist  became  ac- 
quainted with  these  particulars,  hia 
visits  and  residence  in  the  country,  he 
says,  became  more  and  more  agreeable. 
Formerl^^  on  such  occasions,  he  found 
himself  in  solitude,  or,  with  respect  to 
the  feathered  tribes,  as  it  were  in  a 
strange  country,  where  the  manners, 
language,  and  faces  of  all  were  either 
totally  overlooked  or  utterly  unknown ; 
but  now  he  found  himself  among  well- 
known  and  interesting  neighbours  and 
acquaintances,  and  in  the  voice  of  eve- 
ry songster  recognized  with  satisfac- 
tion the  voice  of  an  old  companion 
and  friend. 

In  order  to  attain  a  more  perfect 
knowledge  of  birds,  naturalists,  Mr 
Wilson  observes,  have  divided  them 
into  classes,  orders,  genera,  species, 
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but,   in    doing   tliis,     part  performed  by  the  Jay  always  catchr« 

the  ear.  H«  appears  to  Xhs,  among  bi< 
fellow-muaiciant,  wh»t  the  trumpeter  » 
in  a  band,  some  of  his  notes  having  no 
distant  resemblance  to  the  tones  of  that 
instrument,  lliese  he  has  the  farultj  of 
changing  through  a  great  variety  of  mo. 
dulations  according  to  the  particular  hu- 
mour he  happens  to  be  in.  When  diapo. 
sed  for  ridicule,  there  is  scarce  a  bird 
whose  peculiarities  of  song  he  cannot 
tone  his  notes  to.  When  engaged  in  rho 
blandishments  of  love*  they  reaemble  tiM 
soft  chatterings  of  a  duck,  and  wfailo  he 
nestles  among  tlie  tliiek  brancbea  of  th« 
cedar,  are  scarce  heard  at  a  few  pacct  dia* 
tance;  but  no  sooner  does  lie  discover 


and  varieties ;  but,  m 
iicarcely  two  have  agreed  on  the  same 
mode  of  arrangement,  and  this  has  in- 
deed proved  a  source  of  great  per- 
plexity to  the  student.  Some  have  in- 
crease!] the  number  of  orders  to  an 
unnecessary  extent,  multiplied  the  ge- 
nera^ tnd  out  of  mere  varieties  produ- 
ced what  they  auppoaed  to  be  entire 
new  apeciet.  Others,  acnaible  of 
tlie  impropriety  of  thia,  and  wishing 
to  simplify  the  science,  as  much  as 
possible,  have  reduced  die  orders  and 
mera  to  a  few,  and  have  thus  thrown 
bulls,  whose  habits,  and  other  cha* 
ncteristical  features,  are  widely  dif- 


toent,mto  one  and  the  same  tnbe,  and  approach,  than  be  sets  up  a  anddoo 

!tT^"l"Sr±iT^"?PT-2^  ««*  vehement  out-cry.   flying  off,  and 

dial  beautiM  production  of  affinity  screaming  with  all  his  miglit,  as  if  be 

and  resemblance,  which  nature  herself  ^aUed  the  whole  feathered  tribes  of  the 

seems  to  have  been  •tudious  of  pre-  neiglibourhood  to  witness  some  outrage- 

serving,  throughout  the  whole.    The  ous  usage  he  had  received.     When  be 

princmal  cause  of  the  great  diversity  of  hops  undisturbed  among  the  high  branches 

dasstfications,  appear  to  be  owing  to  of  the  oak  and  hickory,  they  become  soft 


the  neglect,  or  want  of  opportunity  in 
these  writers,  of  observing  the  man- 
ners of  the  living  birds,  in  their  un- 
conflncd  state,  and  in  their  native 
countries.  As  well  might  philoso- 
phers attempt  to  class  mankmd  into 
their  respective  religious  denomina- 
rions,  by  a  mere  examination  of  their 
physiognomy,  as  naturalists  to  form  a 
correct  arrangement  of  annuals,  with- 
out a  knowledge  of  these  necessary 
particulars. 

Mr  Wilson  begins  with  that  elegant 
bird  theCorvus  Cristatus,  or  B  lu  £  Jay. 
He  is  peculiar  to  America,  and  is  dis- 
tinguished as  a  kind  of  beau  among 
the  feathered  tenants  of  the  woods  by 
the  brilliancy  of  his  dress,  while,  like 
most  other  coxcombs,  he  makes  him- 
self still  more  conspicuous  by  hisloqua- 
dty,  and  the  oddness  of  his  tones  and 
gestures.  We  shall  not  attempt  to 
paint  in  words  of  our  own  this  shining 
chsracter — ^but  the  following  accounts 
of  him  cannot  but  be  amusing  to  all 
readers. 

Blue  Jay. 
**  The  Blue  Jay  is  an  almost  universal 
inhabitant  of  the  woods,  frequenting  the 
thickest  settlements,    as    well    as   the 
deepest  recesses  of  the  forest,  where  his 
equalling  voice  often  alarms  the  deer,  to 
the  disappointment  and  mortification  of 
the  hunter ;  one  of  whom  informed  me. 
that  he  made  it  a  point,  in  summer,  to 
kiJJ  every  Jay  he  could  meet  witli. 
"In  tbe  charming  season  of  flpnng,\\\\en 
eyery  thicker  pours  forth  hsKmotiy,  lYv^ 


and  n)usical ;  and  his  calls  of  the  female,  a 
stranger  would  readily  take  for  the  repeated 
creakiogs  of  an  ungreased  wheelbarrow. 
All  these  he  accompanies  with  various 
nods,  jerks,  and  other  gesticulations ;  for 
which  the  whole  tribe  of  Jays  are  so  re- 
markable,  that,  with  some  otiier  peca- 
liarities,  they  might  have  very  well  josti- 
fled  the  great  Swedish  Naturalist  in  form- 
ing them  into  a  separate  genus  by  them- 
selves. 

*<  Of  all  birds  he  is  the  most  bitter  enemy 
to  the  owl ;  no  sooner  has  he  discovwed 
the  retreat  of  one  of  these,  than  he  sum- 
mons the  whole  feathered  fratemity  to 
his  assistance,  who  surround  the  glim- 
mering solitaire,  and  attack  bun  from  all 
sides,  raising  such  a  shout  as  may  bf 
heard,  in  a  still  day,  more  than  half  a 
mile  off. 

'*  When  in  my  hunting  excuruons  1 
have  passed  near  this  scene  of  tumult,  I 
have  imagined  to  myself  that  I  heard  the 
insulting  party  venting  their  respective 
chaiges  with  all  the  virulency  of  a  Bit* 
lingsgate  mob ;  the  owl,  meanwhile,  re- 
turning every  compliment  with  a.  broad 
goggling  stare.  The  war  becomes  louder 
and  louder,  and  the  owl,  at  length  forced 
to  betake  hiipself  to  flight,  is  followed  by 
the  whole  tmin  of  his  persecutors  until 
driven  beyond  the  boundaries  of  thehr  ju- 
risdiction. 

'*  But  the  blue  Jay  himself  is  not  guilt- 
less of  depredations  with  the  owl,  and  be- 
comes in  turn,  the  very  tyrant  he  detest- 
ed, when  he  sneaks  througii  the  woods  as 
he  frequently  does,  and  among  the  tbickela 
and  hcd^e.row*,  plundering  every  nest 
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callow  young  by  piecemeal*  and  spread- 
ing  alarm  and  sorrow  around  him.  The 
cries  of  the  distressed  parents  soon  bring 
together  a  number  of  interested  specta- 
tori<)  (for  birds  in  such  circumstances  seem 
truly  to  sympathize  with  each  other,) 
and  he  is  sometimes  attacked  with  such 
spirit  as  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  a 
speedy  retreat. 

'*  lie  is  not  only  bold  and  vociferous, 
but  possesses  a  considerable  talent  for 
mimicry,  and  seems  to  enjoy  great  satis- 
faction in  mocking  and  teasing  other 
birds,  particularly  the  little  hawk,  (F. 
Sparrerius,)  imitating  his  cry  whenever 
he  sees  him,  and  squealing  out  as  if  he 
was  caught;  this  soon  brings  a  number 
of  his  own  tribe  around  him,  who  all  join 
in  the  frolic,  darting  about  the  Iiawk,and 
feigning  the  cries  of  a  bird  sorely  wound- 
ed, and  already  under  the  clutches  of  its 
devourer ;  while  others  lie  concealed  in 
bushes,  ready  to  second  their  associates 
in  the  attack.  But  this  ludicrous  farce 
often  terminates  tragically.  The  hawk 
singling  out  one  of  the  most  insolent  and 
provoking,  sweeps  upon  him  in  an  un- 
guarded moment,  and  offers  him  up  a  sa- 
crifice to  his  hunger  and  resentment.  In 
an  instant  the  tune  is  changed ;  all  their 
buffoonery  vanishes,  and  loud  and  inces- 
sant screams  proclaim  their  disaster.*' 

Wherever  the  Blue  Jay  has  had  the 
advantage  of  education^  it  is  remark- 
ed, that  he  profits  by  it,  not  only 
showing  himself  an  apt  scholar,  but 
his  suavity  of  manners  is  equalled  only 
by  his  art  and  contrivance.  His  itch 
for  thieving,  however,  keeps  poce  with 
his  other  acquirements.  Dr  iVIeare, 
on  the  authority  of  Colonel  Portell  of 
South  Carolina,  informed  Mr  Wilson 
that  a  Blue  Jay^  which  was  brought 
up  in  the  family  of  the  latter  genUc* 
man,  had  all  the  tricks  and  loquacity 
of  a  parrot,  pilfering  everything  •  he 
could  conveniently  carry  ott^  and  hid 
them  in  holes  and  crevices ;  answered 
to  his  name  with  great  sociality  when 
called  on ;  could  articulate  a  number 
of  words  pretty  distinctly ;  and  when 
he  heard  any  uncommon  noise  or  loud 
talking,  seemed  impatient  to  contri- 
bute, his  share  to  the  general  festivity, 
by  a  display  of  all  the  oratorical 
powers  he  was  possessed  of.  He  is 
also  one  of  the  most  useful  agents  in 
the  economy  of  nature  for  dissemina- 
ting forest- trees,  and  other  ruciferous 
and  bard-seeded  vegetables,  on  which 
they  feed.  Their  diief  employment, 
during  the  autumnal  season^  is  fora- 
ging to  supply  their  wintry  stores.  In 
Vol.  XIX. 
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perfonnlng  this  necessary  duty,  the^ 
drop  abundance  of  the  seed  in  their 
flight  over  fields,  hedges,  and  bj 
fences,  where  they  alight  to  deposit 
them  in  the  post-holes.  It  is  remark- 
able, what  numbers  of  young  trees 
rise  up  in  fields  and  pastures  after  a 
wet  winter  and  spring.  These  birds 
alone  are  capable,  in  a  few  years,  to 
replant  all  tne  cleared  lands.  They 
seldom  associate  in  very  great  num-^ 
hers,  Dr  Latham's  account  of  flocks  of 
20,000beingaltogetherf^hulous.  Such 
a  flock,  says  Mr  Wilson,  would  be  as 
extraordinary  an  appearance  in  Ame- 
rica as  the  same  number  of  magpies 
or  cuckoos  would  be  in  Britain. 

The  Baltimobe  Oaiole  is  a  pretty 
and  interesting  bird  of  passage,  arii<^ 
ving  in  Pennsylvania  from  the  south 
about  the  beginning  of  ^lay,  and  de- 
parting towards  the  latter  cud  of  Au- 
gust, or  beginning  of  September.  Froni 
the  singularity  of  its  colours,  the  con- 
struction of  Its  nest,  and  its  .}>refer- 
ring  the  apple- trees,  wuephig-wiU 
lows,  walnut  and  tulip -trees,  ad-, 
joining  the  farm-house,  to  build  on,, 
it  is  generally  known,  and  is  usually 
honoured  with  a  vaiiety  of  names, 
such  as  Hang -nest.  Hanging- bird, 
Golden-robin,  Fire-bird,  (from  the 
bright  orange  seen  through  the  green 
leaves  resembling  a  flash  of  fire,)  but 
more  generally  the  Baltimore  Bird,  so 
named,  according  to  Catcsby,  from  its 
colours,  which  arc  black  and  orange, 
being  those  of  the  arms  or  livery  ot 
Lord  Baltimore,  formerly  proprietary 
of  Maryland. 

Great  difference  is  found  in  the  style, 
neatness,and  finishing  of  the  nests  of  the 
Baltimores.  Some  appear  far  superior 
workmen  to  others ;  and  probably  age, 
]Mr  Wilson  thinks,  may  improve  them 
in  this,  as  it  does  in  their  colours. 
He  procured  d  great  number  of  theii 
nests  all  completed,  and  with  eggs. 
One  of  these,  the  neatest,  was  in  the 
form  of  a  cylinder,  of  five  inches  in 
diameter,  and  seven  inohes  in  depth, 
round  at  the  bottoio.  The  opening  at 
the  top  was  narrowed,  by  a  horizontal 
covering,  to  two  inches  and  a  half  in 
diameter.  The  materials  were  flax, 
hemp,  tow,  hair,  and  wool,  woven  into 
a  complete  cloth;  the  whole  tightly 
sewed  through  and  through  with  long 
hor^e  hairs,  several  of  which  mea- 
sured two  feet  in  length.  Tlie  bottom 
was  composed  of  thick  tufts  of  cow- 
hair,  sewed  also  with  strong  horse- 
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hair.  This  nest  was  hung  on  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  horizontal  branch  of  an 
apple-tree^  fronting  the  south-east; 
was  visible  one  hundred  yards  off, 
though  shaded  by  the  sun  ;  and  was 
the  work  of  a  very  beautiful  and  per- 
fect bird.  So  sohdtous  is  the  Balti- 
more to  procure  proper  materials  for 
his  nest,  that  in  the  season  of  building, 
the  women  in  the  country  are  under 
ihe  necessity  of  narrowly  watching  their 
thread  diat  may  be  out  bleaching,  and 
the  farmer,  to  secure  his  young  grafts, 
as  the  Baltimore  finding  the  former, 
and  the  strings  which  tie  the  latter. 
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^  Th«  BiUtimort  farfuibits  North  Ame- 
rica, from  Canada  to  Mexico,  and  is  even 
found  at  far  sooth  as  Brazil,  ^nee  the 
streets  of  our  cities  have  been  phmted 
with  that  beantiful  and  stately  tree,  the 
Lembardy  poplar,  these  birds  are  our 
constant  visitors  during  the  early  part  of 


summer ;  and  amid  the  noise  and  tumult 
of  coaches,  drays,  wheelbarrows,  and  the 
din  of  the  multitude,  theyare  heard  chant- 
ing *  their  native  wood  notes  wild ;'  some- 
times, too,  within  a  few  yards  of  an  oys- 
terman,  who  stands  bellowing  with  the 
lungs  of  a  Stentor,  under  the  shade  of 
the  same  tree;  so  much  will  habit  re- 
concile even  birds  to  the  roar  of  the  city. 


so  well  adapted  for  his  purpose,  fre-     ^^^  ^^  g^yn^g  3n ^  noises,  that,  in  other 
^uently  carries  off  both.     Skeins  of    circumstances,  would  put  a  whole  grove 
Silk  and  hanks  of  thread  have  been     of  them  to  flight." 
often  found,  after  the  leaves  are  fall- 
en,  hanging  round  the  Baltimore's 
nest ;  but  so  woven  and  entangled  as 
to  be  entirely  irreclaimable.     Before 
the   introduction  of  Europeans,   no 
such  material  could  have  been  ob- 
tained; but,  with  the  sagacity  of  a 
good  architect,  he  has  improved  the 
circumstance  to  his  advantage,  and 
the  strongest  and  best  materials  are 
uniformly  found  in'  those  parts  by 
which  the  whole  is  supported. 

•*  Tlie  song  of  the  Baltimore  is  a  clear 
mellow  whistle,  repeated  at  short  inter- 
vals as  he  gleans  among  the  branches. 
There  is  in  it  a  certain  wild  plaintiveness 
and  natvcU  extremely  interesting.  It  is 
not  uttered  with  the  rapidity  of  the  fer- 
ruginous thrush  (Tardus  Rufus),and  some 
other  eminent  songsters,  but  with  the  plea- 
sing tranquillity  of  a  careless  plough-boy 
whistling  merely  for  his  own  amusement. 
When  alarmed  by  an  approach  to  his 
nest,  or  any  such  circumstance,  he  makes 
a  kind  of  rapid  chirruping,  very  different 
from  his  usual  note.  This,  however,  is 
always  succeeded  by  those  mellow  tones 
which  seem  so  congenial  to  his  nature. 

*  High  on  you  poplar,  clad  in  glossiest  green. 
The  orange,  black-capp'd  Baltimore  \a  seen ; 
'ITie  broad  extended  boughs  still  please  him 

best, 
Beneath  their  bending  skirts  he  hangs  his 

nest; 
There  lils  sweet  mate,  secure  from  every 

harm, 
Broods  o'er  her  spotted  store  and  wraps  them 

warm ; 
Lists  to  the  noontide  hum  of  busy  bees. 
Her  partner's  mellow  song,  the  brook,  the 

breeze; 
There  day  by  day,  the  lonely  hours  deceive. 
From  dewy  morn  to  8low  descending  eve. 
Two  weeks  elapsed,  behold  a  hapless  crew! 
Claim  all  her  care  and  her  affection  too ; 
On  wings  of  liOve  th*  assiduous  nurses  fly. 
Flowers,  leaves,  and  boughs  abundant  food 

supply ; 
Glad  chants  their  guardian  as  abroad  he 

goes, 
And  waving  breeces  rock  them  to  repose. 


The  Wood  Thrush  of  America, 
called  also  the  Wood  Robin,  and  by 
others  the  Ground  Robin^  is  in  afi 
things  a  delightful  bird;  and  he  is 
certainly  described  by  Mr  Wilson  in 
the  spirit  of  delight. 

"  This  sweet  and  solitary  songster  in- 
habits the  whole  of  North  America,  from 
Hudson's  Bay  to  the  peninsula  of  Flori- 
da. He  arrives  in  Pennsylvania  about 
the  20th  of  April,  or  soon  after;  and  re- 
turns to  the  south  about  the  beginning  of 
October.  The  lateness  or  earliness  of 
the  season  seems  to  make  less  difference 
in  tke  times  of  arrival  of  our  birds  of  pas- 
sage than  is  generally  imagined.  Early 
in  April,  the  woods  are  often  in  consider- 
able forwardness,  and  scarce  a  summer 
bird  to  be  seen.  On  the  other  hand,  ve- 
getation is  sometimes  no  farther  advan- 
ced on  the  20th  of  April,  at  which  time 
{e.  g.  this  present  year  1807,)  numbers  of 
wood  thrushes  are  seen  flitting  through 
the  moist  woody  hollows ;  and  a  varie^ 
of  the  Motacilla  genus  chattering  from 
almost  every  bush,  with  scarce  an  ex- 
panded  leaf  to  conceal  them.  But  at 
whatever  time  the  wood  thrush  may  ar- 
rive,  he  soon  announces  his  presence  in 
the  woods.  With  the  dawn  of  the  suc- 
ceeding morning,  mounting  to  tiie  top  oi 
some  tall  tree  that  rises  from  a  low  thick- 
shaded  part  of  the  woods,  he  pipes  his 
few,  but  clear  and  musical  notes  in  a 
kind  of  ecstacy;  the  prelude,  or  sym- 
phony to  which  strongly  resembles  the 
double- tongueing  of  a  German  flute,  and 
sometimes  the  tinkling  of  a  small  bell  i 
the  whole  song  consists  of  five  or  six 
parts,  the  last  note  of  each  of  which  is  in 
such  a  tone  as  to  leave  the  conclusion 
evidently  suspended ;  the  finale  is  finely 
managed,  and  with  such  charming  effect, 
as  to  soothe  and  tranquillize  the  mind, 
and  to  seem  sweeter  and  mellower  at  each 
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Miecessivf  repetition,  RuibI  ■oiigtten» 
of  the  tame  species,  challenge  each  other 
from  different  ports  of  the  wood,  seem- 
ing to  vie  for  softer  tones  and  more  ex- 
quisite responses.  During  the  burning 
heat  of  the  day,  they  are  comparatively 
mute ;  but  in  the  evening  the  same  me- 
lody is  renewed,  and  continued  long  after 
sunset.  Those  who  visit  our  woods,  or 
ride  out  into  the  country  at  these  hours, 
during  the  months  of  May  or  June,  will 
be  at  no  loss  to  recognize,  from  the  above 
description,  this  pleasing  musician.  Even 
in  dark,  wet,  and  gloomy  weather,  when 
scarce  a  single  cliirp  is  heard  from  any 
other  bird,  the  clear  notes  of  the  wood 
tiirush  thrill  through  the  dropping  woods, 
from  morning  to  night ;  and  it  may  be 
truly  said,  that  the  sadder  the  day  the 
sweeter  is  his  song. 

** Those  who  have  paid  minute  attention 
to  the  singing  of  birds  know  well,  that 
the  voice,  energy,  and  expression,  in  the 
same  tribe,  differ  as  widely  as  the  voices 
of  different  individuals  of  the  human  spe- 
cies, or  as  one  singer  does  from  another. 
The  powers  of  song  in  some  individuals 
of  the  wood  tlirush  have  often  surprised 
and  delighted  me.  Of  these,  I  remem- 
ber one,  many  years  ago,  whose  notes  I 
could  instantly  recognize  on  entering  the 
woods,  and  with  whom  I  had  been,  as  it 
were,  acquainted  from  his  first  arrivaL 
The  top  of  a  large  white  oak  that  over- 
hung part  of  the  glen,  was  usually  the  fa- 
vourite pinnacle  trom  whence  he  poured 
tlie  sweetest  melody;  to  which  I  had  fre- 
quently listened  till  night  began  to  gather 
in  the  woods,  and  the  fire-Hies  to  sparkle 
among  the  branches.  But,  alas !  in  the 
favourite  language  of  the  poet— 

*  One  morn  1  miss'd  him  on  the  accustomed 

hill, 
Along  the  vale,  and  in  his  favourite  tree— 
Another  rame,  nor  yet  beside  the  rill. 
Nor  up  the  glen,  nor  In  the  wood  was  he  I' 

A  few  days  afterwards,  passing  along 
the  edge  of  the  rocks,  I  found  fragments 
of  the  wings  and  broken  feathers  of  a 
wood  thrush  killed  by  the  hawk,  which  I 
contemplated  with  unfeigned  regret,  and 
not  without  a  determination  to  retaliate 
on  the  first  of  these  murderers  I  could 
meet  with.*' 

The  Red-breasted  Thrush,  or 
RoBiN^  is,  like  other  orders  of  the 
American  thrashes,  a  bird  of  passage. 
But  he  is  especially  unsettled^  and 
continually  roving  about  from  one  re- 
gion to  another  during  fall  and  win- 
ter. Scarce  a  winter  passes  but  in- 
numerable thousands  of  them  are 
seen  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  whole 
Atlantic  States,  from  New  Hampshire 
to  Carolina,  particularly  in  the  neigh- 


bourhood.of  towns;  and  Arom  the  cir« 
cumstsnoe  of  their  leavings  daring 
that  season,  the  country  to  the  north- 
west of  the  Alleghany^  from  Mary- 
land northward,  it  would  appear  that 
they  not  only  migrate  from  north  to 
south,  but  from  west  to  east,  to  avoid 
the  deep  snows  that  generally  prevail 
in  those  high  regions  for  at  least  four 
months  in  the  year.  The  red-breast- 
ed thrush  is  frequently  domesticated^ 
agrees  well  with  confinement,  and 
sings  in  that  state  with  great  cheer- 
fulness. A  lady  in  Tarrington^  on  the 
hanks  of  the  Hudson,  informed  Mr 
Wilson^  that  she  reared  and  kept  one 
of  these  birds  for  seventeen  years, 
which  sung  as  well  and  looked  as 
sprightly  at  that  age  as  ever ;  but  it 
at  last  went  the  way  of  all  caged  birds 
— a  cat  devoured  it.  The  morning  is 
their  favourite  time  for  song.  In  pass- 
ing through  the  streets  of  the  larger 
towns,  on  Sunday,  in  the  months  of 
April  and  May,  a  little  after  day- 
break, the  general  silence  which  usu- 
ally prevails  without  at  that  hour, 
will  enable  you  to  distinguish  any 
house  where  one  of  these  songsters 
resides,  as  he  makes  it  ring  with  his 
music. 

"  The  Robin  is  one  of  our  earliest  song- 
sters ;  even  in  March,  while  snow  yet 
dapples  the  fields,  and  flocks  of  them  are 
dispersed  about,  some  few  will  mount  a 
post,  or  stake  of  the  fence,  and  raalce 
short  and  frequent  attempts  at  their 
song.  Early  in  April,  they  are  only  to 
be  seen  in  pairs,  and  deliver  their  notes 
with  great  earnestness,  from  the  top  of 
some  tree  detached  from  the  woods. 

'<  This  song  has  some  resemblance  to, 
and  indeed  is  no  bad  imitation  of  the  notes 
of  the  Thrush  or  Thrasher  (Turdus  Rofus), 
but  if  deficient  in  point  of  execution,  he 
possesses  more  simplicity;  and  makes  up 
in  zeal  what  he  wants  in  talents,  so  that 
the  notes  of  the  Robin,  in  Spring,  are 
universally  known,  and  universally  be- 
loved. They  are,  as  it  were,  the  prelude 
to  the  grand  general  concert,  that  is 
about  to  burst  upon  us  from  woods,  fields, 
and  thickets  whitened  with  blossoms, 
and  breathing  fragrance.  By  the  usual 
association  of  ideas,  we  therefore  listen 
with  more  pleasure  to  this  cheerful  bird, 
than  to  many  others,  possessed  of  far 
superior  powers,  and  much  greater  va- 
riety. Even  his  nest  is  held  more  sacred 
among  school-boys  than  that  of  some 
others;  and  while  they  will  exult  in 
plundering  a  Jay*s  or  a  Catbird's,  a  gene- 
ral sentiment  of  respect  prevails  on  the 
discovprv  of  a   Robin*s.     Whether  he 
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owes  not  «ofne  Uttl«  of  hit  veneration  intendlnifto  keep  him  In  my  own  tuMNtt, 

to  the  well-known,  and  long-established  that  we  might  become  better  nequahited. 

character  of  his  namesake  in  Britain,  by  a  As  soon  as  he  found  himself  incloted  on 

Kke  association  of  ideas,  I  will  not  pre-  all  sides,  he  tost  no  time  in  idle  flatter* 

tend  to  determine.  He  possesses  a  good  ing,  but  throwing  himself  against  the  bus 

deal  of  his  suavity  of  manners ;  and  al-  of  the  cage,  began  instantly  to  demolish 

most  always  seeks  shelter  for  his  young  the  willows,  battering  them  with  great 

in  summer,  and  subsistence  for  himself  vehemence,  and  uttering  a  loud  piteoiu 

m  the  extremes  of  winter,  near  the  habi-  kind  of  cackling,  similar  to  that  of  a  hen, 

tations  of  man.'*  when  she  is  alarmed,  and  takes  to  wing. 

rty       e^      '           xxr««^  !>-.«.,  Poor  Baron  Trenck  never  Uboured  with 

The  GoLD-wiNGiD  Wood-Peck-  ^^^          ^.,            ^^  ^^^  ^j,  ^  ^5^ 

FR  IS  a  very  gorgeous  bird ;  but  it  is  i^^    7han  this  son  of  the  forest  in  hi< 

the  character  rather  than  the  person  of  ^^erticms  for  liberty;  and  he  exefeised 

bun  and  the  rest  that  we  are  now  in-  j^j^  powerfnl  bill  with  snch  force,  diggmg 


terestetl  about,  and  he  is  a  noble  fel- 
low. His  sagacity  in  discovering  un- 
der a  sound  bark,  a  hollow  stem  or 
trunk  of  a  tree,  and  perseverance  in 
perforating  it  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
cubation, are  truly  surprising;  the 
male  and  female  alternately  relieving 
and  accompanying  each  other  by  mu- 
tual caresses,  renewing  their  labours 
for  several  days  till  the  object  is  at- 
tained, and  the  place  rendered  suffi- 
ciently capacious,  convenient,  and  se- 
cure. At  this  employment  they  are 
so  extremely  intent,  that  they  may  be 
tioard  till  a  very  late  hour  in  the  even- 
ing thumping  like  carpenters.  Mr 
Wilson  has  seen  an  instance  where 
they  had  dug  fisst  five  inches  straight 
fmrwards,  and  then  downwards  more 
than  twice  that  distance,  through  a 
solid  black  oak.  They  carry  in  no 
materials  for  their  nest,  the  sofl  chips 
and  dust  of  the  wood  serving  for  this 
purpose.  The  bills  of  Wood-peckers 
in  general  are  straight,  groved  or  chan- 
nelled, wedge-sha])ed,  and  compressed 
to  a  thin  edge  at  the  end,  that  they 
may  the  easier  penetrate  the  hardest 
wood ;  that  of  the  golden-winged 
Wood-pecker  is  long,  slightly  bent, 
ridged  only  on  the  top,  and  tapering 
almost  to  a  point,  yet  still  retaining  a 
little  of  the  wedge-form  shape.  Both, 
however,  are  admirably  adapted  for 
the  peculiar  manner  each  has  of  pro- 
curing his  food:  the  former,  like  a 
powerful  wedge,  to  penetrate  the  dead 
and  decaying  branches  after  worms 
and  insects ;  the  latter,  like  a  long  and 
sharp  pickaxe,  to  dig  up  the  hillocks 
of  pismires  that  inhabit  old  stumps  in 
prodigious  multitudes. 

*<  In  rambling  through  the  woods  one 
day,  I  happened  to  shoot  one  of  these 
birds,  and  wounded  it  slightly  in  the  wing. 
Finding  him  in  full  feather,  and  seemingly 
but  little  hurt,  I  took  him  home,  and  put 
him  into  a  large  cage,  made  of  willow. 


into  the  sticks,  seizing  and  shaking  them 
so  from  side  to  side,  that  he  soon  opened 
for  liimself  a  passage ;  and  though  I  re- 
peatedly repaired  the  breach,  and  barri- 
ca<led  every  opening  in  the  best  manner 
I  could,  yet  on  my  return  into  the  room, 
I  8 1  ways  found  him  at  large,  climbing  np 
the  chairs,  or  running  about  the  floor, 
where,  from  the  dexterity  of  his  motions, 
moving  backwards,  forwards,  and  side- 
ways, with  the  same  facility,  it  became 
dithcult  Co  get  hold  of  him  again.  Having 
placed  him  in  a  strong  wire  cage,  he 
seemed  to  give  up  all  hopes  of  making 
his  escape,  and  soon  became  very  tame ; 
fed  on  young  ears  of  Indian  corn;  re- 
fused apples,  but  ate  the  berries  of  the 
sour  gum  greedily,  small  winter  grapes, 
and  several  other  kinds  of  berries ;  exer- 
cised himself  frequently  in  climbing,  or 
rather  hopping  perpendicularly  along  the 
sides  of  the  cage ;  and  as  evening  drew 
on,  fixed  himself  in  a  high  hanging  or  per- 
pendicular position,  and  slept  with  his 
liead  in  his  wing.  As  soon  as  dawn  ap- 
peared, even  before  it  was  light  enough 
to  perceive  lum  distinctly  across  the 
room,  he  descended  to  the  bottom  of  the 
cage,  and  began  his  attack  on  the  ears 
of  Indian  corn,  rapping  so  loud  as  to  be 
heard  from  every  room  in  the  house. 

"  After  this  he  would  sometimes  re- 
sume his  former  position,  and  take  an- 
other nap.  He  was  beginning  to  become 
very  amusing,  and  even  sociable,  when, 
after  a  lapse  of  several  weeks,  he  be- 
came drooping,  and  died,  as  I  conceive, 
from  the  effects  of  the  wound.*' 

Mr  Waterton  has  completely  vindi- 
cated the  character  of  the  calumniated 
Sloth,  and  shown  him  to  be  an  aspi- 
ring animal  of  great  activity.  Men^ 
in  travelUug  through  a  forest^  tread 
the  low  ground,  the  Sloth  swings 
himself  by  his  powerful  arms  along 
the  tree- tops.  Bufifon  has  written 
most  absurdly  about  our  friend  the 
Wood-pecker;  and  Mr  Wilson,  ta- 
king up  the  cudgels  in  his  behalf^  has 
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broken  the  Frenchmtn's  headj  who>  *<  But  the  Ooant  it  mc  theonly  Earn- 

had  he  been  alive^  would  no  doubt  pen  who  ha  mitreprcflented  and  tmitt^ 

have  been  made  to  eat  his  words.  ced  this  beantifnl  bird.     One  has  giTcn 

"  The  abject  sad  degraded  diaracter  '**T^?JI[S'!?^*^*",!!^K*-^^*''^T*'t 

which  the  Count  de  Buffon,  with  equal  ""^  \^^^  ^  ^f^*^  ""I"!.*  "^f^-  '* 

eloquence  and  absurdity,  has  drawn  of  the  *"*>'  /J  "f  Enghsh  tranaatioo  of  Lifj-' 

while  tribe  of  Woodpeckers,  belongs  not  f«"*  ^^H^^^^/'ST^'iin**^  published, 

to  the  elegant  and  sprightly  bird  nJw  be-  **1"  ^J^^^^^T^u"  ^"'*''"  *     !^ 

fore  us.     How  far  ii  inapplicable  to  any  *^f^  ^'^  "^^"^   •'iJ.  IW.  cheek, 

of  them,  will  be  examined  hereafter.  He  ^.  jf*!'".  ^  •«>*'  "^^^  ^™!>»  •  tj]"' /  I 

is  not  •  ^strained  to  drag  out  an  insipid  JI***^."*  J*"'  as  correct  as  if  in  descriWy 

existence  in  boring  the  bark  and  hLd  "^J.^^^^T^^^V  i""^""  ••^T**! 

fibres  of  trees  to  extract  his  prey,'  for  he  ■^'P^^^-^^  ^^^^^  ^  K^'    «^ 

frequently  finds,  in  the  loose  miildering  ^»'"'^*"  ^~«5  "t'^.'SJ"  ''''^ 

ruins  of  an  old  stump,  (the  capital  oft  J^l JJ^P^^fn/l  T"*  ^"*^k'^'^ 

nation  of  pismires.)  m^re  than  is  sufficient  ff«™"«  »  ^"^^  "l'^^''"''  ''?'**''  °^ 

for  the  wants  of  a  whole  week.   He  can-  kind  may  recognise  the  true  ima^  of 

not  be  said  *  to  lead  a  mean  and  gloomy  ?V":'."8^  °"«'"**' '  j""*/??  ^  which,  we 

life,  without  an  intermission  of  £bour,'  ??^  '  "-    '^''"i      ?''"  ^  "^^ 

who  usually  feasts  by  the  fi#st  peep  of  ^ke  the  hteyandrough  medium  of  wretch, 

dawn,  and  spends  the  early  and  sVeetest  ^  wmdow-glass,  through  whose  crook- 

hours  of  morning  on  the  highest  peaks  of  «f  Protuberances  everything  appears  so 

the  tallest  trees,  calling  on  his  mate,  or  ^J^^S^^7  distorted,    that  one   s«jrce!y 

companions,  or  pursuing  and  gamboling  '^"?'^»  '^f'l  most  intimate  neighbonrs 

with  them  round  the  larger  limbs  and  and  a^qiwmtances. 

body  of  the  tree,  for  hour?  together,  for  THEBLUE-BiBDisacharmfaghttle 

^.ich  arc  really  his  habits.  Can  it  be  said  ^V}'  '^^  ^^^^  that  we  had  a  few 

«  necessity  never  grants  an  interval  of  njil"?n8  of  them  m   Britain !    The 

sound  repose*  to  that  bird,  who,  while  pleasing  manners  and  sociable  dispo- 

other  tribes  are  exposed  to  all  the  pelt-  s^tion  of  this  httle  bird,  says  Mr  Wil- 

iiigs  of  the  midnight  storm,  lodges  dry;and  «>n,  entifle  him  to  particular  notice, 

secure  in  a  snug  chamber  of  his  own  con-  Asone  of  thefirst  messengers  of  spring, 

strunting ;  or  that  •  the  narrow  circumfe-  bringing  the  charming  tidings  to  our 

rence  of  a  tree  circumscribes  Aw  dull  round  very  doors,  he  bears  his- own  recom- 

of  life,*  who,  as  seasons  and  inclination  mendation  always  along  with  him,  and 

inspire,  roams  from  the  frigid  to  the  tor-  meets  with  a  nearly  welcome  from 

rid  zone,  feasting  on  the  abundance  of  va-  everybody. 

rious  regions  ?  Or  is  it  a  proof  that  *  his  "  The  usual  spring  and  summer  song 
appetite  is  never  softened  by  delicacy  of  of  the  Blue-bird,  is  a  soft,  agreeable,  and 
taste,*  because  he  so  often  varies  his  bill  oft-repeated  warble,  uttered  with  opeii 
of  fare,  occasionally  preferring  to  animal  qnivering  wings,  and  is  extremely  plea- 
food  the  rich  milkiness  of  young  Indian  sing.  In  his  motions  and  general  cha- 
corn,  and  the  wholesome  and  nourishing  racter,  he  has  great  resemblance  to  the 
berries  of  the  wild  cherry,  sour  gum,  and  Robin  Ked-breast  of  Britain ;  and  had  he 
red  cedar?  Let  the  reader  turn  to  the  the  brown  olive  of  that  bird,  instead  of 
faithful  representation  of  him  given  in  the  his  own  blue,  could  scarcely  be  distin- 
plate,  and  say  whether  his  looks  be  '  sad  guished  from  him.  Like  him,  he  is  known 
and  melancholy  ?'  It  is  truly  ridiculous  to  almost  every  child ;  and  shows  as 
and  astonishing,  that  such  absurdities  much  confidence  in  man  by  associating 
should  escape  the  lips  or  pen  of  one  so  with  him  in  summer,  as  the  other  by  his 
able  to  do  justice  to  the  respective  me-  iamiliarity  in  winter.  He  is  also  of  a 
rits  of  every  species ;  but  Buffon  had  too  mild  and  peaceful  disposition,  seldom 
often  a  favourite  theory  to  prop  up,  that  fighting  or  quarrelling  with  other  birds, 
led  him  insensibly  astray;  and  sOi  for-  His  society  is  courted  by  the  inhabitants 
sooth,  the  whole  family  of  Woodpeckers  of  the  country,  and  few  farmers  neglect 
must  look  sad,  sour,  and  be  miserable,  to  to  provide  for  him  io  some  suitable  pUice, 
satisfy  the  caprice  of  a  whimsical  philoso-  m  snug  little  summer-house,  ready  fitted 
phcr,  who  takes  it  into  his  head  that  they  and  rent-free.  For  this  he  more  than 
are,  and  ought  to  be  so.  sufficiently  repays  them  by  the  cheerfiil- 
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B«fti  of  bia  soBg,  and  the  multitude  of 
iDJurious  insects  which  he  daily  destiojrs. 
Towards  fidl,  that  Li,  in  the  month  of 
October,  his  song  changes  to  a  single 
plaintive  note,  as  he  passes  over  the  yel- 
low, many- coloured  woods;  and  its  me- 
lancholy air  recalls  to  our  minds  the  ap- 
proaching decay  of  the  fieice  of  nature. 
£ren  after  the  trees  are  stript  of  their 
leaves,  he  still  lingers  over  his  native 
fields,  as  if  loath  to  leave  them.  About 
the  middle  or  end  of  November,  few  or 
none  of  them  are  seen ;  but  with  every 
return  of  mild  or  open  weather,  we  hear 
his  plaintive  note  amidst  the  fields,  or  in 
the  air,  seeming  to  deplore  the  devasta- 
tions of  winter.  Indeed,  he  appears 
scarcely  ever  totally  to  forsake  us ;  but  to 
follow  fair  weather  through  all  its  jour- 
neyings  till  the  return  of  spring. 

'*  Such  are  the  mild  and  pleasing  man- 
ners of  the  Blue-bird,  and  so  universal- 
ly is  he  esteemed,  that  I  have  often  re- 
gretted that  no  pastoral  muse  has  yet 
arisen  in  this  western  woody  world  to 
do  justioe  to  his  name,  and  endear  him 
to  us  still  more  by  the  tenderness  of 
verse,  as  has  been  done  to  his  represen- 
tative in  Britain,  the  Robin  Red-breast. 
A  small  acknowledgment  of  this  kind  I 
have  to  offer,  wliich  the  reader,  I  hope, 
will  excuse  as  a  tribute  to  rural  inno- 
cence. 

'*  When  winter's  cold  tempests  and  snows  are  no 
more. 
Green  meadows  and  brown-furrow'd  fields  re-ap- 
pearing. 
The  fishermen  hauling  their  shad  to  the  shore. 
And  doud-cleaving  geese  to  the  lakes  are  a-steer- 
ing: 
When  first  the  lone  butterfly  flits  on  the  wing ; 
Then  red  glows  the  Blue-bird,  tne  herald  of  spring|! 
And  hails  with  his  warblings  the  charms  of  the 
season. 


The  gardoner  deUghto  in  his  swMk  ripipte  atwiiV 
And  leaiu  on  hii  spMto  to  torvvy  and  to  DMor  Um  ; 

The  slo#  ling'tiiig  school-boyt  ftnset  theyV  bt 
chid. 
While  gazing  intent  as  he  warblea  before  "em 

In  mantle  of  sky-blue,  and  botom  so  fad,    ■ 
That  each  little  loiterer  seema  to  adoio  hinu 

"  When  all  the  gay  secnes  of  the  summer  an 
o'er. 
And  autumn  slow  enters  so  silent  and  sallow. 

And  miihons  of  warblers,  that  disnned  j»  be- 
fore* 
Have  fled  in  the  train  of  the  sun-soeking  swallow. 

The  Blue-bird,  forsaken,  yet  true  to  ms  home. 
Still  lingers,  and  looks  fbr  a  milder  to-monow. 

Till  forced  by  the  horrors  of  winter  to  xoarn. 
He  sings  his  adieus  in  a  lone  note  of  sorrow. 

V  While  spring'a  lovely  season,  aecene^  dewy, 

warm. 
The  green  fiice  of  earth,  and  the  pure  Une  of 
Heaven, 
Or  love's  native  music  have  magic  to  chann. 
Or  sympathy's  glow  to  our  feelings  is  given. 

Still  dear  to  each  bosom  the  Blue-bird  shall  bet 

His  voice  Uke  the  thrillings  of  hope,  is  a  treasure; 

For,  through  bleakest  storms  if  a  calm  he  but 

He  comes  to  remind  us  of  sunshine  and  pleasnre ! 

**  As  the  Blue>bird  is  so  regularly  seen 
in  winter,  after  the  continuance  of  a  few 
days  of  mild  and  open  weather,  it  has 
given  rise  to  various  conjectures  as  to  the 
place  of  his  retreat.  Some  supposing  it 
to  be  in  close  sheltered  thickets,  lying  to 
the  sun ;  others  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
sea,  where  the  air  is  supposed  to  be  more 
temperate,  and  where  the  matters  thrown 
up  by  the  waves  furnish  him  with  a  con- 
stant and  plentiful  supply  of  food.  Others 
trace  him  to  the  dark  recesses  of  hollow 
trees,  and  subterraneous  caverns,  where 
they  suppose  he  dozes  away  the  winter, 
making,  like  Robinson  Crusoe,  occasion- 
al reconnoitering  excarsions  from  his 
castle,  whenever  the  weather  happens  to 
be  favourable.  But  amidst  the  snows 
and  severities  of  winter  1  have  sought  for 
him  in  vain,  in  the  most  favourable  shel- 
tered situations  of  the  Middle  States ;  and 
not  only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea, 
but  on  both  sides  of  the  mountains.     I 


*'  Then  loud-piping  frogs  make  tlie  marshes  to 
ring; 
Then  warm  glows  the  sun-shine,  and  fine  is  the 

The  blue  woodland  flowers  just  beginning  to     have  never,  indeed,  explored  the  depths 

spring,  r     K  -1 1-     4     *u  <>f  caverns  in  search  of  him,  because  1 

And  spicewood  and  sassafras  budding  together :  .,  ^^  T     •^i  *.  i- 

O  then  to  your  gardens,  ye  housewives,  repair  ?      WOUld  US  SOOn  expect  tO  meet  WltU  tulips 


VouT  walks  bonier  up ;  sow  and  plant  at  your 

leisure ; 
The  Blue-bird  will  chant  from  his  box  in  the 

air, 
-That  all  your  hard  toils  will  seem  truly  a  pleasiure. 

**  He  flits  through  the  orchard,  he  visits  each 
tree. 
The  red-flowering  peach  and  the  apple's  sweet 
blossoms ; 
He  snaps  up  destroyers  wherever  they  be. 
And  seizes  the  caitifib  that  lurk  in  their  bosoms  s 
He  drags  the  vile  grub  from  the  com  he  de- 
vours; 
The  worms  from  their  webs  where  they  riot  and 
welter; 
His  song  and  his  services  freely  are  ours. 
And  all  that  he  asks  is,  in  summer  a  shelter. 

"  The  ploughman  is  pleased  when  he  gleans  in 
his  train. 
Now  searching  the  furrows— now  mounting  to 
i'heer  him : 


and  butterflies  there,  as  Blue-birds ;  but 
among  hundreds  of  woodmen,  who  have 
cut  down  trees  of  all  sorts,  and  at  all  sea- 
sons, I  have  never  heard  one  instance  of 
these  birds  being  found  so  immured  in 
winter ;  while  in  the  whole  of  the  Middle 
and  Eastern  States,  the  same  general  ob- 
servation seems  to  prevail,  that  the  Blue- 
bird always  makes  his  appearance  in 
winter,  after  a  few  days  of  mild  and  open 
weather.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  my- 
self found  them  numerous  in  the  woods  of 
North  and  South  Carolina,  in  the  depth 
of  winter ;  and  I  have  also  been  assured 
by  different  gentlemen  of  respectability, 
who  have  resided  in  the  Islands  of  Jv 
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maica^  Cubs,  ted  th6  Bahamat,  and  fier*  rtiad;  and  his  tnie  character  does  not 
muda^  that  this  very  bird  is  common  beue  his  apj^eaiance^  fbr  he  possesses 
there  in  winter.  We  also  find»  from  the  these  qualities  in  a  yery  eminent  de- 
works  of  llemandctty  Pise,  and  others,  gree.  In  his  manners  he  has  more 
that  it  is  well  known  in  Mexico,  Guiana,  resemhlance  to  pies  than  birds  of  prey, 
and  Brazil;  and  if  so,  the  place  of  its  particularly  m  the  habit  of  carrying 
winter  retreat  is  easily  ascertuned,  with-  ^ff  ^jg  surplus  food,  as  if  to  hoard  it 
out  having  recourse  to  all  the  trumpery  for  future  exigencies;  with  this  dif- 
of  holes  and  ^vOTs,  torpidity,  hyberaa.  ference,  that  crows,  and  jays,  and 
tion,  and  such  ridiculous  improbabilities.,  magpies,  &c  conceal  theirs  at  random 
-  Nothing  IS  more  common  m  Fenn-  i„"E5ies'and  crevices,  where,  perhaps, 

^^T^^TJl^T^I^t^n^  ^^r  i'  «  ^o^Jotten,  or  never  agafn^foun? 

birds  m  spring  and  faU,  passing,  at  con-  ^    ^    Butcher-Bird  Xks  his  on 

siderable  heights  m  the  aur;  from  the  """^  mic  aj«i^«  «««  oMuiko  uw  uu 

South  in  the  former,  and  from  the  North  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^s>  ^^^^  ^*  shrivels  in 

in  the  latter  season.    I  have  seen,  in  the  the  sun,  and  soon  becomes  equally 

month  of  October,  about  an  hour  after  ^^^ss  to  the  hoarder.    Both  retain 

sunrise,  ten  or  fifteen  of  them  descend  ^he  same  habit  m  a  state  of  confine* 

from  a  great  height,  and  settle  on  the  top  ?>ent,  whatever  the  food  may  be  that 

of  a  tall  detached  tree ;  appearing, '  from  is  presented  to  them.   The  habit  of  the 

their  silence  and  sedateness,  to  be  stran-  Shrike,  of  seizing  and  impaling  graas- 

gers,  and  fatigued.     After  a  pause  of  a  hoppers  and  other  insects  on  thorns,  has 

few  minutes,  they  began  to  dress  and  ar-  given  rise  to  an  opinion  that  he  places 

range  their  plumage,  and  continued  so  the  carcases  there  by"  way  of  baits,  to 

employed  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  more;  allure  small  birds  to  them,  while  he 

then,  on  a  few  warning  notes  being  given,  himself  lies  in  ambush  to  surprise  and 

perhaps  by  the  leader  of  the  party,  the  destroy  tbem>     In  this,  however,  Mr 

whole  remounted  to  a  vast  height,  steer-  Wilson  thinks  they  allow  him  a  great- 

ing  in  a  direct  line  for  the  south-west,  er  portion  of  reason  and  contrivance 

In  passing  along  the  chain  of  the  Baha-  than  he  seems  entitled  to,  or  than 

mas  towards  the  West;  Indies,  no  great  other  circumstances  will    altogether 

difficulty  can  occur  from  the  frequency  of  warrant,  for  he  not  only  serves  grass- 

these  Islands ;  nor  even  to  the  Bermu-  hoppers  in  that  way,  but  even  small 

das,  which  are  said  to  be  600  miles  from  ^^^^  themselves.    "  If  so,"  says  Mr 

the  nearest  part  of  the  Continent.    This  ^q^        u  ^^  ujjght  as  well  suppose 

may  seem  an  extraordmary  mght  for  so  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^  i^^^      ^^^^^  ^^ 

small  a  bird ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  ^^^^  ^^  ^              §^^j^  ^^^^^^^3^ 

that  It  IS  performed.     If  we  suppose  the  ^^^^^^  j    ^  ^^^  Butcher-Bird  to  be 

Blue-bird,  m  this  case,  to  flv  only  at  the  j        .'       iii.*jii.        ^'i        r 

rate  of  a  mile  a  minute,  which  is  less  l^'T^'f  k^^i^  ^^1'  ^^  *  ^«/»T,^^ 

than  I  have  actually  ascertained  him  to  *^^  ^^^  ^?^^  ^'^.^^^"^  comrades, 

do  over  land,  ten  oi  eleven  hours  would  "/"  the*  Transactions  of  the  American 

be  supposed  for  him  to  accomplish  the  r^hdosophical  Society,    vol.  4,  page  m, 

journey ;  besides  the  chances  he  would  "^^  reader  may  find  a  long  letter  on  this 

have  of  resting-places  by  the  way,  from  ^^^^^^i^''^^'  ^i^'L  Heckewelder.  of 

the  number  of  vessels  that  generally  na-  Bethlehem,  to  Dr  Barton ;  the  subject  of 

vigate  those  seas.     In  like  manner,  two  ^^J5^  '"iSlI^u^Tl;";?^?'  ""V^^  ^^* 

days  at  most,  allowing  for  numerous  of  Dec.  1795,  he  (Mr  Heckewelder)  went 

stages  for  rest,  would  conduct  him  from  ^?  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^S  ""'^^^'^  which  had  been 

the  remotest  regions  of  Mexico  to  any  P^?"^®^  *  ^«^^  ^^^eks  before,  and  was  sur- 

part  of  the  Atlantic  states.     When  the  P"««^  ^  <^^««'^«  «"  ^""^^  0P«  «^*«  ^««» 

Natural  History  of  that  part  of  the  Con-  ?"«»  ^"^  ^^  ^^"™«  *^<>  «"d  ^^""^e  grass- 

tinent  and  its  adjacent  Isles,  is  better  hoppers,  stuck  down  on  the  sharp  thorny 

known,  and  the  periods  at  which  its  birds  branches ;  that  on  inquiring  of  his  tenant 

of  passage  arrive  and  depart,  are  truly  'J®  ^^*«^"  ^/  ^Y\^^  informed  him  that 

ascertained,  I  have  no  doubt  but  these  ^^^^  were  stuck  there  by  a  small  bird  of 

suppositions  will  be  fully  corroborated."  PJ"^/'  ^^.  f^  ^^  ^^.^  Germans  Neuntoedter 

''  (  Nme-killer},  which  caught  and  stuck  nine 

We  shall  close  "  Wilson's  American  gi-asshoppers  a-day ;  and  he  supposed  that 

Ornithology,  No.  I."  with  some  parti-  as  the  bu-d  itself  never  fed  on  grassliop- 

culars  respecting  the  life  and  character  pcrs,  it  must  do  it  for  pleasure.     Mr 

of  the  great  American  Shrike  or  But-  HeckeweUer  now  recollected  that  one 

cher-Bird.    His  form  and  countenance  of  those  Nine-killers  had,  many  years  be- 

bespeak  him  full  of  energy  and  cou-  fore,  taken  a  favourite  bird  of  his  out  of 
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lui  cag«  at  Um  window ;  mce  which  h^ 
bad  paid  parUcular  attention  to  it ;  and 
baiog  perfectly  latitfled  that  it  lived  en- 
tirely on  mice  and  small  birda^  and,  more- 
over, observing  the  grasshoppers  on  the 
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exploit.    In  ahort»  I  m  of  ofUkm,  Chat 

his  resolution  and  activity  are  amply  anffi* 
cient  to  enable  him  to  procure  thtae 
small  btrda,  whenever  lie  wants  thorn, 
which  I  believe  is  never  but  when  hani 


trees  all  fixed  in  natural  positions  as  if  pressed  by  necessity,  and  a  defidenpy  of 

alive,  he  began  to  conjecture  that  this  his  fsvourite  insects^  and  that  the  Grow 

was  done  to  decoy  such  small  birds  as  feed  or  the  Blue  Jay  may,  with  the  same  ptoba« 

on  those  insects  to  the  spot,  that  he  bility,  be  supposed  to  be  laying  baits  for 

might  have  an  opportunity  of  devouring  mice  and  flying  squirrels,  when  they  are 

them.   *  If  it  were  true,*  says  he,  '  that  hoarding  their  Indian  com,  aa  he  lor  birds 

this  little  hawk  had  stuck  them  up  for  while  thus  disposing  of  the  eoaiberance  of 


himselC  how  long  would  be  be  in  feeding 
on  one  or  two  hundred  grasshoppers  ? 
But  if  it  be  intended  to  seduce  the  small- 
er birds  to  feed  on  these  insects,  in  order 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  catching  them, 
that  number,  or  even  one  half  or  less, 
may  be  a  good  bait  all  winter,'  &c.  &c. 

**  This  is  indeed  a  pretty  fanciful  theory, 
and  would  entitle  our  bird  to  the  epithet 
Fowler,  perhaps  with  more  propriety 
than  Lanius,  or  Butcher ;  but,  notwith- 
standing the  attention  which  JVIr  Hecke- 
welder  professes  to  have  paid  to  this  bird, 
he  appears  not  only  to  have  been  unac- 
quainted that  grasshoppers  were  in  fact 
tjbe  fiivourite  food  of  this  Nine-killer, 
but  never  once  to  have  considered,  that 
grasshoppers  would  be  but  a  very  insig- 
nificant and  tasteless  bait  for  our  winter 
birds,  which  arc  chiefly  those  of  the  finch 
kind,  that  feed  almost  exclusively  on 
hard  seeds  and^gravel ;  and  among  whom 
five  hundred  grasshoppers  might  be  stuck 
upon  trees  and  bushes,  and  remain  there 
untouched  by  any  of  them  for  ever.  Be- 
sides, where  is  his  necessity  of  having 
recourse  to  such  refined  stratagems,  when 
he  can  at  any  time  seize  upon  small 
birds  by  mere  force  of  flight !  I  have  seen 


his  fiivourite  food.  Both  the  former  and 
the  latter  retain  the  same  habits  in  a  state 
of  confinement,  the  one  filling  every  seadi 
and  chink  of  his  csge  with  grain,  crumbs  of 
bread,  &c.,  and  the  other  sticking  up,  not 
only  insects,  but  fiesh,  and  the  bodies  of 
such  birds  as  are  thrown  in  to  him,  on 
nails  or  sharpened  sticks,  fixed  up  fiar  the 
purpose.  Nor,  say  others,  is  this  pnio« 
tice  of  the  Shrike  diflicult  to  be  accounted 
for.  Nature  has  given  to  this  bird  a 
strong,  sharp,  and  powerful  beak,  a  bioad 
head,  and  great  strength  iu  the  musclea 
of  his  neck ;  but  his  legs,  feet,  and  claws, 
are  by  no  means  proportionably  strong ; 
and  are  unequal  to  the  task  of  grasping 
and  tearuDg  his  prey,  like  tliose  of  tho 
Owl  and  Falcon  kind.  He  therefore 
wisely  avails  himself  of  the  powers  of  the 
former,  both  in  strangling  his  prey,  and 
tearing  it  in  pieces  while  feedhig." 

Although  the  Great  American  Shrike 
is  but  ten  inches  in  length,  and  thir* 
teen  in  extent,  yet  will  he  attack  the 
largest  Hawk  or  Eagle,  in  defence  of 
his  young,  with  a  resolution  truly 
astonishing,  so  that  all  of  them  re- 
spect him,  and  on  every  occasion  de- 
cline the  contest.    In  affection  for  his 


him,  in  an  open  field,  dart  after  one  of  ^"""  «-"--"*".«..  .xt  uiicctiuu  lur  uis 
our  small  spaVrows,  With  the  rapidity  of  yp^S  V,^«  surpassed  by  np  other 
an  arrow,  and  kill  it  almost  instantly.  Mr  |>"^^',  ^^  ^'^  associates  with  thena  in 
William  Bertram  long  ago  informed  me,  **^^  J.^^^J'  V^\t  of  summer,  the  whde 
that  one  of  these  Shrikes  had  the  teme-     ^^""^y   hunting    in    company      We 

agree,  therefore,  with  Mr  W^son  m 
thinking,  "  that  the  character  of  the 
Uutchcr-Bird  is  entitled  to  no  com- 


rity  to  pursue  a  Snow  bird  (F.  Hudsonia) 
into  an  open  cage,  which  stood  in  the 
garden ;  and  before  they  could  arrive  to 
its  assistance,  had  already  strangled  and 
scalped  it,  though  he  lost  his  liberty  by  the 


mou  degree  of  respect." 


IS^O.J 
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CtfAP.  XX. 
Tke  Story  of  Jack  Adams — continued. 


"  Next  morning,  at  a  pretty  early 
lioor^  the  nvhole  delegates  of  us,  rig- 
ged out  in  our  best  style,  and  sport- 
ing white  favours  on  our  hats  and 
breasts,  assembled  by  signal  in  our  re- 
spective ships'  boats,  around  the  Royal 
Sovereign ;  from  which^  after  being 
mustered  in  form  by  the  President, 
we  pushed  off,  and  made  for  Sallyport 
in  the  grandest  style  imaginable.  Here 
havii>g  landed,  and  ranked  ourselves 
up  like  the  soldiers^  away  we  marched^ 
mth  Jack  Morris  at  our  head,  as  si- 
lent and  as  orderly  as  a  vestry  meet- 
ing, while  the  whole  streets  through 
which  we  passed  rung  again  with  the 
cheerings  of  the  surrounding  multi- 
tude. We  thus  gravely  marched  on 
until  we  arrived  at  Governor  Pitt's 
house,  in  the  front  of  which  we  halt- 
ed, and  gave  old  First  of  June  three 
hearty  cheers.  The  large  windows 
were  immediately  thrown  open^  and 
out  came  his  Lordship  on  the  balcony, 
surrounded  by  a  great  number  of  the 
prettiest  ladies,  and  flashiest-dressed 
fellows,  in  blue  and  scarlet,  my  eyes 
ever  beheld.  Doucing  his  plain,  little 
cocked  hat,  he  said  sometning  to  us  I 
suppose  by  way  of  compliment,  for  he 
spoke  so  confoundedly  low  I  heard 
never  a  word.  However,  it  was  all  one, 
tor  he  got  through  it  some  way  or 
other ;  and  then  the  ladies  curtsied, 
the  gentlemen  bowed,  while  we  and 
themultituderepeatedly  cheered  them, 
the  Marines'  band  of  music,  which  had 
now  jcdned  us,  playing,  God  save  the 
King',  and  other  loyal  tunes,  all  the 
time.  We  thus  waited  for  a  short 
time,  while  the  soldiers  were  march- 
ing and  lining  the  streets  down  all  the 
way  to  the  water's  edge.  This  was  no 
sooner  done,  than  out  came  his  Lord- 
ship, attended  by  all  his  fine  company 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  away  we 
marched,  with  the  music  before  us, 
to  New  Sallyport,  where  we  once  more 
took  to  our  boats,  and  pushed  off  with 
a  sweeping  pull  for  St  Tielen's.  I  dare 
say  it  must  have  been  a  grand  sight 
from  the  Platform,  which  was  com- 
pletely crowded  with  people ;  at  least, 
1  know,  the  Platform  was  a  very  fine 
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sight  to  us,  where  the  gentlemen  were 
waving  their  hats,  and  the  ladies  their 
handkerchiefs,  as  we  swept  silently 
and  swiftly  past  them. 

''  Be  this  as  it  may :  His  Lordship, 
thus  escorted,  steered  direct  for  the 
old  Charlotte,  and  was  received  by  our 
ship's  company  with  three  cheers,  and 
the  yards  manned.  As  soon  as  they 
had  lain  in  off  the  yards,  and  return- 
ed on  deck,  his  Lordsldp  called  all 
hands  aft  on  the  quarter-deck,  when, 
relaxing  his  usually  stem  countenance 
into  something  like  a  smile,  he  thus 
addressed  them : — *  It  gives  me  faifi- 
nite  pleasure,  my  lads,  to  see  you  once 
more  treading  with  cheer^ness  the 
strict  path  of  your  duty.  I  hope  yon 
will  continue  to  do  so  long,  now  tnat 
his  Majesty  has  been  graciously  plea- 
sed to  grant  all  your  requests,  and  that 
you  wul  convince  both  him  and  your 
country  in  general,  that  your  loyalty 
is  imtainted,  and  your  courage  and 
zeal  in  the  service  of  both  as  vigorous 
as  ever.  This  will  be  the  best,  and 
indeed  is  the  only  way  of  showing 
your  gratitude  for  wliat  they  have 
given  you ;  and,  while  it  will  do  great 
honour  to  yourselves,  it  will  transmit 
your  names  down  to  the  latest  poste- 
rity with  a  lustre  of  character,  whidi 
ever  has  been,  and  I  hope  ever  will  be 
the  glorious  reward  of  the  seamen  ik 
Great  Britain.  I  have  only  now  to 
add,  my  lads,  on  this  happy  occasion, 
and  one  which,  I  assure  you,  I  count 
the  most  honourable  of  my  life,  that 
standing  here  on  the  very  spot  where 
I  fought  our  implacable  enemy,  and 
where  many  pliant  but  unfortunate 
friends  of  their  King  and  Country  re- 
ceived their  death's  wound,  I  do  now, 
at  his  own  most  gracious  request,  ten- 
der you  all  his  Majesty's  pardon  for 
everything  gone  by.  You  are  there- 
fore all  pardoned.  Let  the  past  be 
forgotten  for  ever ;  and  let  the  future 
show,  by  deeds  of  the  purest  patriot- 
ism, both  to  your  King,  your  Coun- 
try, and  an  admiring  world,  that  the 
seamen  of  Great  Britain  are  really  and 
truly  the  valiant  sul>jects  of  the  most 
warlike,  the  most  enlightened,  and 
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the  happiest  country  under  Heaven.— 
You  may  now  return  to  your  duty. 
Captain  Lock,  pipe  down.* 

•*  «  Oh  no,  my  dear  Lord/  return- 
ed the  Captain,  smiling,  *  you  must 
certainly  allow  us  to  finish  as  we  have 
begun. — Man  the  whip  forward  there ! 
— Excuse  me  for  a  moment,  my  lord. 
I  must  certainly  see  the  ladies  safely 
over  the  side.' 

"  '  Undoubtedly,  my  good  Lock,* 
answered  his  Lordship,  smiling ;  *  by 
all  means,  whatever  you  do,  look  after 
the  ladies.' 

^^  Halting  a  short  time  on  the  quar- 
ter-deck, in  conversation  with  his  gen- 
tlemen, while  the  ladies  were  getting 
into  the  barge,  the  Captain  suddenly 
reappearing  on  deck,  bawled  out,  Man 
the  riffgingi — away  aloft  I  The  yards 
were  manned  in  a  twinkling,  while  his 
Lordship  returned  to  his  barge,  and 
left  the  Charlotte  amid  the  repeated 
checrings  of  the  whole  crew. 

"  In  this  manner  we  escorted  him 
through  the  whole  fleet,  each  vessel 
receiving  him  in  a  similar  way.  We 
then  stretched  away,  at  a  long  steady 
pull,  back  to  Spithead;  wmch  the 
Royal  Billy  and  Prince,  who  were  on 
the  look-out,  observing,  immediately 
hoisted  the  standard  of  Britain,  and 
welcomed  us  with  a  royal  salute.  We 
swiftly  rowed  alongside  of  Sir  Roger 
Curtis's  ship,  where  we  understood 
the  gentry  were  to  dine ;  and,  open- 
ing in  line  to  right  and  left,  we  gave 
the  old  boy,  as  his  barge  passed 
through  the  centre,  and  as  he  mount- 
ed the  side,  three  other  hearty  cheers, 
then  took  leave  of  him  for  a  time,  and 
returned  to  St  Helen's  to  dinner,  as 
hungry  as  hawks. 

*'  We  now  had  a  pause  imtil  the 
afternoon's  grog  was  over,  when  the 
signal  for  assembling  the  boats  was 
again  hoisted  to  the  Royal  Sovereign's 
main-topgallant  mast  head.  This  be- 
ing instantly  obeyed,  we  once  more 
set  off  for  Spithead,  and  pulled  along- 
side the  Prince,  on  board  of  which  his 
Lordship  and  the  gentry  were.  After 
a  short  time  spent  in  arranging  the 
boats  in  their  respective  stations,  the 
ladies  began  to  appear  coming  over 
the  side  in  a  splendid  whip- chair ; 
and  shortly  after,  his  Lordsnip,  fol- 
lowed by  tne  other  gentlemen,  (some 
of  whom,  my  lad,  would  have  required 
the  whip-chair  also,)  entered  the  barge, 
which  having  moved  to  its  place  in 
tho  centre,  we  all  pushed  off  for  the 


shore,  in  three  very  pretty  distinct 
lines,  headed  by  Jack  Morris,  as  our 
President,  and  brought  up  by  myself, 
as  his  Vice, — an  arrangement  which 
proved  highly  agreeable  and  satisfius 
tory  both  to  his  Lordship,  and  the 
nabs  who  were  along  with  him. 

''  We  thus  rowed  on  in  the  most  re- 
gular order,  when,  as  we  shot  past  the 
Platform,  which  was  most  terribly 
crowded  with  people,  the  standard  m 
Britain  was  again  hoisted,  and  a  royal 
salute  fired,  accompanied  by  a  sort  of 
running  fire  from  the  marines  and 
soldiers,  ranged  inside  the  walls  of  the 
garrison,  while  the  clear  blue  welkin, 
bespangled  and  dazzling  with  a  beauti- 
ful summer's  sun,  resounded  with  the 
reiterated  cheerings  of  the  immense 
multitude  who  crowded  the  shores  all 
around  us.  As  soon  as  we  had  reached 
New  Sallyport,  the  Delegates  hastily 
left  their  boats,  and  hoisting  his  Lord- 
ship, in  a  flashy  chair,  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  four  stout  young  fellows,  with 
the  old  union-jack  flying  over  his  ve- 
nerable head,  and  the  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen all  round  him,  away  we  march- 
ed back  to  tlie  Grovernor^s  house,  pre- 
ceded by  the  music,  in  the  very  same 
order  we  had  come  ashore,  amid  the 
deafening  acclamations  of  die  greatest 
assemblage  of  people  I  ever  remember 
to  have  seen. 

^'  Having  arrived  at  last  at  our  des- 
tination, we  again  opened  to  the  right 
and  left,  when  his  Lordship,  followed 
by  his  company,  passed  through  be« 
twixt  us,  and  entered  the  Grovemor's 
house,  amid  a  most  thundering  finale 
of  shoutings  and  applause, — ^hats  and 
handkerchiefs  being  to  be  seen  waving 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  The 
story  being  now  concluded,  the  mob 
and  soldiers  began  rapidly  to  disperse, 
and  we  were  arranging  ourselves  up 
to  follow  their  example,  when  who 
should  bolt  out  of  the  house  upon  us 
but  our  old  friend  Peregrine  Wigley, 
with  a  message  from  his  Lordship, 
commanding  the  immediate  presence 
of  our  President,  accompanied  by  two 
more  of  the  Delegates.  Jack  Morris 
immediately  choosing  Joe  Green  and 
myself,  we  followed  him  into  the 
house,  and  were  ushered  into  a  superb 
room,  where  we  found  the  noble  Lord 
and  his  ladies  and  gentlemen  seated 
all  round. 

*'  Ordering  us  to  approach  him,  he 
immediately  said,—'  It  gives  me  plea- 
sure to  tell  you,  my  lads,  at  the  clor>o 
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of  fliis  busy  and  deiightfurday^  how 
much  your  dutiful  and  respectful  be- 
haviour has  gratified  myself  and  those 
gentlemen  and  ladies  now  before  you^ 
who  did  me  the  honour  of  their  excel* 
lent  company.  You  have  indeed  be- 
haved yourselves  this  day  like  British 
seamen^  and  have  more  than  redeem- 
ed that  far-famed  name  for  patriotism 
and  loyalty,  which  it  has  ever  been 
my  pride^  through  a  long  lengthened 
me,  to  boast  of  and  to  glory  in.  Carry 
my  thanks^  and  the  thanks  of  this  ho- 
nourable company,  to  your  comrades^ 
and  to  the  Fleet.  Tell  them,  my  re- 
port to  his  Majesty,  and  to  your  Coun- 
try, shall  be  as  flattering  as  my  present 
satisfaction  is  complete ;  and  as  it  is 
not  likely,  my  lads,  from  my  advanced 
years  and  increasing  frailties,  that  I 
shall  ever  sec  you  again,  I  beg  you  to 
accept  this,  to  enable  you  to  drink  to 
the  health  and  long  life  of  our  excel- 
lent Sovereign,  the  prosperity  of  our 
Country,  the  health  of  our  worthy  Gro- 
vernor  here  and  his  illustrious  guests, 
to  which  you  may  add,  if  you  are  so 
minded,'  continued  his  Lordship,  with 
a  smile,  ^  that  old  fellow's  health  you 
are  pleased  to  call  the  Fatlier  of  the 
Fleet.' 

"  Jack  Morris  received  his  Lord- 
ship's gift  with  a  very  stylish  bow; 
then  boldly  surveying  the  whole  smi- 
ling company,  with  a  face  suffused 
with  a  ruddy  glow,  which  made  it  a 
thousand  timeshandsomer  than  usual, 
he  modestly  said, — *  It  is  impossible 
for  one,  my  I^rd,  who  is  only  a  plain 
blunt  sailor,  to  find  proper  words  either 
to  thank  you  or  this  elegant  company 
for  your  goodness  sufficiently,-— since 
never  in  my  life  stood  I  in  such  a  pre- 
sence. Allow  me,  however,  in  the 
nafnc  of  my  brothers  of  the  Fleet,  to 
express  how  great  our  obligations  are 
to  you,  my  Lord,  for  your  many  sig- 
nal services,  and  for  the  unwearied 
ability  you  have  displayed  in  conduct- 
ing our  affairs  to  this  day's  happy  con- 
clusion,— to  assure  you  of  our  uncea- 
sing gratitude  and  respect, — and  that 
while,  this  very  evening,  we  drink  his 
Majesty's  health,  and  a  speedy  triumph 
to  him  over  all  his  enemies,  we  shall 
not  forget  that  of  our  noble  and  illus- 
trious Father  of  the  Fleet,  or  those 
excellent  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
this  day  accompanied  him  in  his  la- 
boiur  of  love' 

**  *  Bravo,  my  lad,  and  spoke  like  a 
Briton !'  cried  Governor  Pitt,  rising 
and  approachinji  the  Earl.     ^  Your 
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Lordship  must  excuse  uie,'  continued 
he, '  if  I  fed  a  very  strong  inclination 
to  follow  your  good  example  in  con- 
tributing, in  the  name  of  myself  and 
distinguished  guests,  towards  a  merry- 
making on  this  auspicious  day.  Here, 
my  lad,  accept  of  this  firom  an  old  sol- 
dier— and  recollect,  after  you've  drank 
a  good  long  life  to  your  Father  of  the 
Fleet  and  all  his  blue-jackets,  be  sure 
to  add  that  of  our  excellent  Father  of 
the  Army,  his*  Royal  Highness  of 
York^  and  all  his  scarlet  ones.  Go, 
now^  be  as  merry  as  I  can  possibly 
wish  you ;  and  in  order  that  you  may 
want  nothing  in  my  power  to  grant, 
I  shall  immediately  give  orders  for  the 
band  of  the  Royal  Marines  to  attend 
you  wherever  you  shall  choose  to  go.' 

'*  This  munificent  treatment  fairly 
put  poor  Jack's  pipe  out ;  and  by  my 
soul,  Davies,  I  pitied  him  at  that  mo- 
ment. He  coloured,  he  grew  pale,  and, 
repeatedly  bowing,  in  a  voice  hardly 
articulate,  he  briefly  returned  thanks. 
The  Governor  smiled,  and  motioned 
to  the  door ;  when,  followed  by  Green 
and  myself,  who  did  our  best  in  ma- 
king our  sea-bows  elegant,  he  slowly 
left  the  room,  amid  the  smiles  and  good 
wishes  of  both  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

'*  In  the  lobby  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs,  we  were  met  by  Peregrine  Wig- 
ley  and  others  of  the  serving-men,  who 
were  evidently  awaiting  us. 

"  '  Well,  my  jolly  hearts,*  cric<l 
Wigley, '  how  fares  it  ?  How  do  you 
like  the  Earl  and  his  noble  company  ? 
I  hope  he  has  come  down  handsomely  ? 

"  *  He  has  indeed  been  very  kind^' 
answered  Morris,  '  and  the  worthy 
Grovernor  has  not  been  one  whit  be- 
hind him.* 

"  *  Ay,'  cried  Perry ;  *  well,  that  is 
just  as  it  should  be.  Be  pleased  to 
come  this  way  a  moment*' 

** '  Really,  Perry,'  cried  Morris, 
'  you  must  excuse  Us  at  present.  Our 
comrades  are  waiting,  and  will  be  out 
of  all  patience.* 

"  *  That  I  know,  my  lad,*  cried 
Perry ;  '  but,  beheve  me,  they're  not 
quite  so  impatient  for  your  presence 
as  all  that  comes  to  either.  Come  on, 
come  on,'  cried  he,  seeing  Jack  rathcr 
backward  in  following  him :  '  why, 
zounds,  man  alive,  they're  all  here 
before  you.  Do  you  really  supjiose 
that  the  Grovernor  would  allow  you  to 
leave  his  house,  after  coming  ofi*  the 
water,  without  a  tasting  of  soine*at  to 
eat.^  No,  no,  matry.  he's  no!  thr 
bov,  bolicvr  ivv/ 


'^  We  DOW  entered  a  large  servants' 
hall^  where  we  found  our  comrades 
and  the  Marines'  band  seated  very 
comfortably  at  a  long  oaken  table> 
which  extended  the  whole  length  of 
the  room,  all  busily  employed  in 
knocking  a  huge  sirloin  of  beef  into 
them>  while  the  blackjack  went  swift- 
ly and  merrily  round. 

"  *  Hilloah  r  cried  Morris,  smiling 
and  looking  down  the  hall ;  '  By  St 
George,  Perry,  you've-got  a  jolly  mess- 
table,  and  deviushly  well  manned.  If 
this  was  to  be  the  case,  I  think  his 
Lordship  and  Uie  Grovemor  might 
well  have  dose-reefed  their  bounty  to 
us;  ibr  here,  to  my  eye,  my  heart, 
we've  more  than  enough,  without  go- 
ing a  step  farther.' 

** '  Toshf  tush,'  cried  Wigley,  wink- 
ing, and  pulling  us  aside,  '  not  a 
word  more  of  that,  Morris,  for  hea- 
ven's sake,  I  beseech  you,  if  you  don't 
wish  to  afiront  me. — WTiy,  my  dear 
soul,  this  comes  from  neither  the  Gro- 
vemor nor  his  Lordship,  but  is  mere- 
ly a  bit  treat  of  our  own.  You  must 
know  we're  to  have  both  a  great  and  a 
grand  party  to-night  on  this  happv 
occasion;  and  so  my  worthy  friend. 
Master  Carey  here,  who  has  the  ho- 
nour of  being  the  Governor's  butler, 
just  remarked  to  me  in  the  forepart  of 
the  day,  '  Wigley,'  says  he,  *  why,  as 
we've  so  many  things  to  cook  and  get 
ready  at  any  rate  for  to-night,  and  it's 
likely  the  lads  of  the  Fleet  will  be  here, 
what  would  be  the  great  harm  of  sous- 
ing a  round  of  beef  into  the  boiler, 
by  way  of  giving  them  a  snack  and  a 
draught  of  beer  after  coming  off  on 
the  water — Doesn't  think  'twould  be 
very  acceptable?' says  he.  You  may 
be  sure,  my  hearts,  that  I  agreed  to 
all  this  directly.  So  now,  you  see, 
as  it  comes  all  entirely  of  Carey's  good 
will  to  you,  I  think  it  will  be  the  best 
way  to  sit  down,  thrash  away,  and  say 
noming — She'll  enjoy  the  thing  all  the 
better  for  that,  I  can  assure  you.' 

^^  As  we  plainly  saw  in  all  this  there 
was  nothing  else  for  it,  we  quietly  ac- 
quiesced, and  partook  heartily  of  the 
butler's  good  cheer.  Then,  after  kind- 
ly inviting  him  and  Wigley,  as  well 
as  some  of  the  other  principal  servants, 
to  pay  us  a  visit,  and  arranging  our 
order  of  march,  we  started  to  our  feet, 
took  our  stations  in  front  of  the  house, 
gave  his  Lordship  and  the  Governor 
three  parting  cheers,  and  marched  off 
with  the  Union  flying,  to  the  Kinp> 
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Head,  as  happy  as  princes  are  said  to 
be,  cheered  by  the  surrounding  multi- 
tude, and  charmed  with  the  music 

"  As  soon  as  we  had  got  seated  in 
tlie  large  room  of  the  inn^  whidb  ovar- 
looked  the  public  street,  and  from  a 
window  of  which  we  sported  our  Unioii^ 
jack,  the  situation  of  the  poor  fdlowa 
in  the  boats  came  under  immediate 
consideration.  Various  schemes  were 
proposed ;  but  at  length  it  was  finally 
agreed  on,  that,  while  our  bulky  host 
was  getting  things  ready,  the  whole  of 
us  should  go  down  to  the  landing-place 
together,  and  there,  under  the  super* 
in  tendance  of  the  President,  we  should 
each  march  our  boat's  crews  up  to  the 
King's  Head,  by  three  of  us  at  a  time^ 
with  the  music  at  their  head,  where 
giving  them  a  proper  refredmient, 
they  were  then  to  march  back  in  tfie 
same  manner,  take  to  their  boats,  and 
push  off  for  the  fleet — thus  giving  vmy 
to  the  three  next  in  order.  The  sdieme 
was  immediately  put  in  execution  ; 
and  such  was  the  order  and  propriety 
of  the  fellows'  behaviour,  both  in  go* 
ing  and  returning,  that  it  excited  uni« 
versal  applause  fVom  the  admiring  in« 
habitants. 

*'  Having  now  got  rid  of  our  boats, 
— ^for,  mind  me,  we  were  determined 
to  have  one  night  on't,— we  return^ 
in  company  once  more  to  the  King's 
Head,  and  took  supper  in  a  style  of 
grandeur  the  most  of  us  had  never 
seen  in  our  lives  before.  It  was  really 
smart  work  while  it  lasted,  I  assure 
you,  Davies;  for  such  was  the  strength 
of  our  hale,  hearty  stomachs,  thus 
unusually  and  unexpectedly  excited, 
that  the  delicacies  and  dainties  aba(H 
lutely  disappeared  one  after  other  as 
if  by  enchantment.  We  were  soon 
palled,  however,  and  the  tables  being 
cleared,  the  large  ponderous  bowl  and 
the  sparkling  glass  now  crowned  our 
jovial  board.  And  now  we  did  set  to  it, 
my  lad,  with  both  heart  and  hand ;  it 
was  none  of  your  mim-mouthed,  calm, 
smirking,  how-d'ye-do  occasions,  I 
assure  you ;  but  everywhere  roaring, 
tearing,  life  and  vigour.  The  toasts 
and  music  were  loyalty  to  the  mast- 
head— the  cheerings  roaritorious  and 
enthusiastic — and  the  whole  happy 
knot  of  us  were  absolutely  swimming 
in  the  smooth  sea  of  glory,  when  a 
waiting-man  entering,  announced  the 
arrival  of  two  strangers,  who  wished 
to  speak  with  any  one  of  the  com- 
pany. 
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*  Who  are  they^  my  lad  ?'  inquired 
Jack  Morris. 

"  <  Why,  who  should  tbey  be^  Jack,' 
interrupted  Bill  Senator,  '  but  cock- 
swain Wigley,  and  that  flashy-dressed, 
blowsy,  big-bellied  customer,  as  gave 
us  the  treat  at  the  GovemorV 

^' '  No,  no.  Bill,  it  can't  be  them, 
mate,'  cried  Patridc  Glynn,  *  and  I'U 
tell  you  as  why.  Perry  told  me  posi- 
tively, just  before  we  parted,  as  how 
it  would  be  well  on  in  the  middle 
watch  ere  he  and  t'other  fat  fellow 
could  possibly  expect  to  get  away  for 
a  moment.  Now,  as  yet,  d'ye  see, 
why  it  aint  six  bells  of^^  the  first  one 
gone.    So  it  can't  be  them,  whoever 

It  IS. 

"  ^  Can't  you  tell  us  at  once  who 
they  are,  my  hearty  ?'  inquired  Char- 
ley Derry  again. 

^'  ^  No,  sir,'  replied  the  cosging, 
smiling  lad  of  the  hand-tow^  '  I 
really  can't  indeed,  sir.  They  both 
appear  to  me,  gents,  to  be  some'at 
dressed  like  yourselves-— smart  jackets, 
fine  wyte  trowsers,  and  large  rough 
boat-coats  quite  over  all.  They  have 
newly  arrived  in  town,  gents,  as  I 
hear  say,  in  a  post-chay  and  four.' 

**  *  A  post-chaise  and  four,  and 
dressed  like  seamen,'  said  Valentine 
Joyce,  *  why,  they'll  likely  be  two  de- 
legates of  the  Fleet  from  some  quarter 
or  other.' 

'^  ^  I'm  a  little  inclined  to  think  so 
too,'  observed  Jack  Morris.  *  Waiter, 
pray  usher  them  into  the  room,  my 
lad.  Or  stop,  d—n  it,  Adams,  go  you 
— ^'twill  be  more  respectful.' 

'^  But  the  waiter  had  disappeared, 
and  immediately  returned,  follovred  by 
two  tall  strapping  fellows,  one  of  whom 
was  much  younger  than  the  other, 
though  both  appeared  to  be  aware  of 
their  importance,  and  stood  quite  un- 
abashed under  the  general  scrutiny 
they  excited  from  the  eyes  of  all  pre- 
sent. 

"  *  Pray,  be  seated,  if  you  please, 
shipmates,'  said  Morris — when  the 
youngest  took  the  proffered  chair  with- 
out ceremony,  while  the  elder  made 
his  way  to  the  head  of  the  table,  and 
put  a  letter  into  the  President's  hand. 

"  ^  O,  ay,'  said  Morris,  after  opening 
the  letter,  and  rapidly  glancing  at  its 
contents,  ^  'tis  just  as  you  said,  Joyce 
— this  comes  from  the  Nore.  Come, 
my  lads,  a  bumper  if  you  please,  and 
that  directly, — Here's  our  brothers  at 
♦he  Nore ! — with  three-timei-three — 


Modey,  strike  up,  boy !'  The  cheers 
were  given  with  hearty  good  will, 
while  the  band  played  Heartg  of  Oak. 

" '  You're  just  arrived,  I'm  infcnm* 
ed,  mates  ?'  said  Morris. 

*' '  Why,  as  to  that  matter,'  replied 
the  elder  strangor,  'we  ha'nt  been  above 
ten  minutes  in  town  yet  I  believe,— 
have  we,  Gregory  ?' 

'* '  No,'  replied  the  younger  stran- 
ger, '  I  doesn't  think  we  have.' 

"  *  And  I  presume  you  were  sent 
down  here  to  see  how  the  land  lay,' 
continued  Morris. 

'*  *  You've  guessed  it,  mate,'  an- 
swered the  elder  stranger. 

« '  Well,  well,  m^  lads,  more  of  this 
directly,'  said  Moms ;  '  meantime,  we 
must  see  if  we  han't  something  or 
other  in  the  locker  for  you — since  you 
must  be  both  fatigued  and  hungry.— 
Waiter,  this  way,  mv  jolly  feflow— • 
harkye,  get  a  good  substantial  supper, 
piping  hot,  ready,  in  the  next  room, 
without  a  moment's  delay,  for  these 
two  brave  lads.  See  that  vou  lose  not 
a  moment  now,  there's  a  fine  fellow— 
and  tell  us  when  you're  readv.' 

'* '  I  shall  be  ready,  sir,  m  an  in- 
stant,' returned  the  smiling  servant- 
man  with  a  bow,  and  bolted  out  of 
the  room  with  the  dexterity  of  a  har- 
lequin.— The  conversation  was  imme- 
diately resumed. 

" '  Have  you  had  any  good  accounts 
from  the  North  Fleet  lately?'  asked 
Morris. 

"  *  Why,  yes,'  replied  the  elder 
stranger ;  '  we  does  get  something  or 
other  from  Yarmouth  every  other  day, 
but  nothing  of  any  consequence  to  ever 
a  one;  for  though  they  do  seem  to 
growl  sadlv,  and  not  to  be  unwillii^ 
in  the  work,  yet  I  don't  know  how  it 
is,  there  is  either  something  wrong 
about  them  in  the  way  of  understand- 
ing each  other,  or  else  they  want  pluck 
to  stand  it  out  bravelv  at  once.' 

"  '  Ah,  that's  a  bad,  bad  sign,  indeed, 
shipmate,'  said  Morris ;  *  for  if  they 
don't  stick  firmly  by  one  another,  'tis 
a  gone  cause  with  them.  But  it  is  a 
matter  of  little  moment  now.' 

"  *  I'm  glad  to  hear  you  say  so, 
shipmate,'  cried  the  stranger;  '  for, 
though  we  did  not  believe  it,  we  did 
hear  often  and  often  coming  down  that 
you  had  got  all  settled— is  it  indeed 
true  }' 

'*  *  Quite  so,  my  lad,'  replied'  Mor- 
ris ;  ^  and  thank  God  for  it,  say  I,  for 
it's  an  ugly  job  gone  to  bed.' 
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'  To  soffte  people^  mate/  said  the 
stranger, '  I  readily  believes  it  is  ugly 
and  loathsome  enough^  seeing  as  how 
it  will  make  a  devil  of  a  hole  in  the 
purses  of  most  of  'em  ;  to  others  again, 
whoj  like  ourselves,  must  stand  in  the 
breach  and  brave  the  squall,  it  is  both 
disagreeable  and  dangerous ;  but  wliat 
then  ? — to  the  great  bulk  of  us,  v^ho 
will  reap  the  fruit  of  that  daring  and 
difficulty,  it  is  a  matter  of  the  very 
highest  importance.  There  are  few, 
if  any,  mate,  in  the  whole  versal  Fleet, 
however  quiet  and  tame  they  may  be 
at  present,  who  will  not  brighten  up 
and  chime  in  for  snacks  as  soon  as  the 
battle's  over.' 

"  *  Why,  my  lad,  of  that  you  may 
be  certain,'  cried  Morris, '  and  the 
thought  of  the  likes  of  that  there 
makes  me  all  the  happier  it  is  over. — 
But  how  d'ye  get  on  at  the  Nore  ?' 

** '  Oh,  devilish  so  so,  indeed,*  said 
the  stranger.  '  All  our  fellows,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  don't  appear 
to  know  what  they're  about— they 
grant  one  thing  to-day,  and  deny  it 
to-morrow.  You  never  saw  such  a 
set;  for  they're  all  round  the  compass 
in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours, 
and  will  stand  to  nothing.  It  was 
our  opinion,  that  they  waited  to  see 
how  the  Grovemment  would  bring  you 
up.* 

^^  Mn  faith,  my  dear  fellow,  there's 
nothing  more  likely,'  observed  Morris, 
smiling ; '  and  if  that  there's  the  case, 
you've  got  a  pretty  long  journey  to 
devilish  little  purpose,  seeing  the  news 
of  to-day  will  be  there  long  before 
you.' 

"  *  Oh,  as  to  that,  mate,'  said  the 
stranger, '  it  is  nothing ;  we  are  too 
seriously  bent  on  the  attainment  of 
our  object  to  pass  a  single  thought 
about  any  trouble  it  may  cost  us.  And 
although  the  news  will  be  there  be- 
fore us,  I'm  very  doubtful  it  will  get 
but  small  beliei  before  we  reach  the 
Nore  again,  which  we  at  present  mean 
to  do  as  speedily  as  we  can.' 

"  *  Why,  man  alive,  you  don't 
mean  to  set  ofi* again  to-morrow  ?'  ask- 
ed Morris- 

•^ '  If  God  grants  health,  we  must/ 
said  the  stranger. 

"  '  Oho,  my  brave  fellow,  if  it's  a 
9nust  business,  I've  not  a  syllable  more 
to  say,'  said  Morris. 

"  *  The  supper  waits  you,  gents,' 
caid  the  smiling  waiter,  bowing  as  he 
rntercd  the  room. 

**  '  Ahj  very  well,   my  lad/  said 


Morris.    '  Now,  my  dear  ft^lows,  I'd 

advise  you  to  retire  and  refresh  your* 
selves  comfortably,  for  sore  yoa  must 
require  it.  You  can  join  us  at  your 
own  convenience— when  we  will  tell 
you  all  about  it.' 

'^  '  We  must  certainly  thank  you 
all,  my  brave  lads,  for  your  kind  hos- 
pitality,' said  the  elder  stranger,  rising, 
^  and  ^all  as  frankly  avail  oursdves 
of  it.  Come,  Gregory,  let  us  gq,  mate.' 

"  The  younger  seaman  rose>  and 
both  immediately  left  the  the  room. 

"  ^  Well,  my  hearties,'  said  Jack 
Morris,  '  what  is  to  be  done  in  this 
unlucky  affair  ?  I'm  sure,  I  wish  from 
my  soul  they'd  a  let  us  alone  for  a 
night — thof  I  can't  blame  the  poor 
fellows  eitlier.  You  all  heard  them  say 
they  must  get  under  weigli  to-morrow. 
— Now,  I'm  really  at  a  loss  what's  to  be. 
done ;  for  we've  neither  time  nor  op- 
portunity to-night,  were  we  willing, 
seeing  every  paper  we  have  is  left  on 
board.' 

"  ^  Why,  what  needs  you  bother 
your  pate  about  that,  Morris  ?'  cried 
Mark  Turner.  *  If  they  can't  wait 
until  we're  ready  for  them,  why,  I 
should  suppose  they  must  just  go  and 
carry  with  them  what  everybody 
knows.  As  you  say,  nothing  can  be 
done  to-night  now,  even  although  we 
were  willing,  so  what's  the  use  of  dis- 
turbing our  harmony  any  more  about 
the  matter?  It  is  no  fault  of  ours, 
since  it  is  quite  impossible  we  could 
be  prepared  for  them,  when  we  didn't 
even  know  of  their  journey  here 
at  all.  Besides,  you  know,  you  and 
Adams  must  go  up  yourselves  shortly 
to  the  Nore,  and  as  you  can  then  take 
all  the  proper  papers  with  you,  why, 
that  will  put  all  to  rights  again.' 

*'  *  Now,  would  it  not  answer  the 
purpose  equally  well,  mates,'  cried 
Tom  Allen,  ^  were  we  just  to  detain 
these  lads  here  to-morrow,  and  then 
furnish  them  with  every  document 
and  paper  of  our  proceedings  wo 
judged  necessary  ?  For  my  own  part, 
I  think  it  would ;  and  I  think  it  would 
also  be  treating  these  delegates  with  a 
confidence  and  a  ilignity  becoming  the 
trust  reposed  in  them  by  tlie  large  por- 
tion of  the  Fleet  who  sent  them  down, 
and  render  the  heavy  expense  of  Mor- 
ris and  Adams'  journey  up  entirely 
unnecessary.  I'll  bet  any  money  tlieii 
instructions  say  as  much,  though  Jack 
Morris  hasn't  been  polite  enough  to 
satisfy  any  one  but  himself.' 

•'  •  Oho!    you're  there,  arc  vou, 
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friend  Tommy !'  criedJackMorris,  smi- 
ling ;  *  I  cry  you  mercy,  my  good-hu- 
moured customer,  for  it  was  certainly  a 
monstrous  overlook  of  mine.  I  had  the 
presumption,  you  must  know,  mates, 
to  think  at  one  time  this  evening  that 
here  we  were  to  have  nothing  at  all  to 
do  with  speechifying  and  consulting, 
but  were  met  to  be  merry,  and  amuse 
one  another  with  a  stave.  But  friend 
Tom,  you  see,  seems  to  think  other- 
wise, and  mayhap  others  too,  were  they 
known .  So  in  case  that  there  should  be 
the  case,  TU  pipe,  so  it  please  you,  ano- 
ther and  a  last  council-board  directly/ 

"  '  Bah  !'  cried  a  dozen  at  once, 
'  to  the  devil  with  your  council- 
boards  !  Come,  mates,  push  round  the 
harmony;  Mosley,  strike  up,  my  brave 
fellow/ 

*^  ^  Come,  come,  my  good  souls,' 
cried  Morris  to  the  band, '  belay  your 
warbling  for  a  short  time.  As  it  ap- 
pears you're  heartily  sick  of  council- 
boards  and  speechifying,  which  I'm 
devilish  happy  to  see,  allow  me,  mates, 
to  make  a  small  amends  for  my  ras- 
cally ill  manners  by  reading  to  you 
the  note  which  the  old  boy  handed  me. 
It  would  appear  to  have  excited  a 
great  curiosity  in  Tom  Allen,  and 
mayhap  may  have  done  the  same  to 
others ;  it  will  be  far  better,  therefore, 
to  read  it  out  at  once,  and  to  be  done 
with  it.  If  I  had  known  that  Tom's 
curiosity  was  half  so  much  roused,  he 
or  any  other  of  you  might  have  seen 
it  long  ago,  without  half  of  the  nitty 
that's  been  made  on't ;  but  no !  that 
be  d— d, — that  would  have  been  too 
manly  and  open  for  Tom  ;  instead  of 
that,  he  must  wheel  round  and  round, 
so  cunningly  and  sneakingly,  to  gain 
a  paltry  nobody- cares- about  point, 
which  he  might  have  made  at  once  by 
a  bold  request.  Pshaw !  I'm  com- 
pletely ashamed  of  such  ill-natured 
doings! — However,  here  is  their  m- 
struciions,  my  lads,  as  friend  Tommy 
is  pleased  to  call  them — and  pretty 
instructions  you'll  think  them.  111  be 
Rwom — listen,  if  you  please— 

'  NORE,  I2th  May  1797. 

*  To  the  President  of  the  Delegates 
of  the  Channel  Fleet. 

'  Sir,' — that's  the  handle  of  my  Sun- 
day's name,  you  must  know,  my  lads 
— hem — *  The  bearers  hereof,  to  wit, 
Charles  M'Arthy  and  William  Gre- 
gory, being  regular  Delegates  from  tho 


Fleet  at  the  Nore,  are  sent  down  to 
you,  to  learn  the  state  of  progress  of 
the  measures  yon  have  taken  to  enforce 
the  means  of  amdiorating  the  condi- 
tion of  the  British  seamen  in  general. 
You  will  therefore  please  to  give  them 
every  necessary  information,  and  par- 
ticularly what  you  mean  to  do  in  fu« 
ture,  that  we  may  in  all  matters  agree 
in  our  actions.    I  am. 

Sir, 
In  name  of  the  Delegates  of  the  Fleet. 
Yours,  &C. 
Richard  Parker^  President* 

'  And  so  ends  the  ditty — ^the  instruct 
turns  I  mean-^which,  upon  my  soul, 
my  brave  fellows,  I  did  think  so  very 
unimportant,  that  I  confess  me  I  wiu$ 
very  careless  about  disturbing  you  with 
them  at  all  to-night,  whatever  I  might 
have  done  to-morrow.  This,  however, 
it  would  now  appear,  won't  please — 
we  must  tack  about  once  more,  it 
seems,  and  stand  away  for  Bothera- 
tion-bay again — so,  since  I've  been 
dragged  forward  in  this  lousy  manner, 
d'ye  see,  and  been  almost  compelled  to 
read  to  you  what  some  are  pleased  to 
call  these  fine  fellows'  instructions — 
why,  there  they  are — ^in  God's  name, 
let  every  one  on  you  read  for  himself, 
and  tell  us  at  once  what's  to  be  done.' 

^^  *  Why,  what  the  blazes  can  you 
do  to-night.  Jack,'  cried  Mark  Turner 
again,  *  even  thof  you  were  willing  ?  If 
the  lads  must  go  to-morrow,  why,  let 
them,  and  have  done  with  it; — it  ix 
all  of  the  less  consequence,  you  know, 
seeing  that  you  and  Adams  will  follow 
them  so  rapidly.' 

"  '  Ah,  but,  my  dear  fellow.  Tur- 
ner,' said  Morris,  ^  recollect  the  terri- 
ble expense.' 

''  '  Bah !'  cried  Turner,  '  the  ex- 
pense be  d— ~-d : — there's  not  a  soul 
in  the  Fleet  will  ever  think  a  moment 
on  the  subject.' 

'*  '  I  don't  know  that,  my  heart/ 
returned  Morris,  ^  when  it  appears  to 
be  thought  on  abready.' 

'^ '  Well,  well,  it  may  be  so,'  said 
Turner,  '  but  I'll  just  tell  you.  Jack, 
once  and  for  all,  a  small  bit  of  my 
mind.  You  and  Adams,  mark  me, 
were  long  ago  publicly  appointed  to 
go  to  the  Nore,  to  give  the  lads  there 
a  full  account  of  all  we  had  done,  and 
how  we  had  settled;  and  Potts  and 
Ruly  were  to  go  to  Plymouth  on  the 
same  commission.  Now,  if  you  tliink 
proper  to  flinch  from  these  orders,  now 
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it  has  come  to  the  push^  I  insist,  for 
tlie  hotMmr  of  the*Fieet,  that  we  have 
a  pew  election  immediately.' 

**  •  Why,  what  a  murder  of  a 
hubbleshow/  cried  Dennis  Lawley, 
'  you're  after  makuig  about  nothing  at 
all  at  all !  For  my  own  part,  darlings, 
I've  heard  never  a  syllabub  of  refusal 
come  from  the  mouths  of  any  of  the 
four  we've  appointed  yet — and  sure 
there's  never  an  occasion  for  election- 
eering till  that's  the  case.  Bah  ! — to 
the  devil  with  all  such  complate  bo- 
theration ! — give  me  grog  and  music, 
my  darh'ngs !' 

"  *  All  that  I've  yet  heard  said,  my 
lads,'  cried  Tom  Allen,  returning  to 
the  charge,  vrith  .the  delegates'  let- 
ter open  in  his  band,  ^  convinces  me 
more  and  more  that  in  what  I've  ob- 
served I'm  right.  To  be  sure  I've 
got  plenty  of  jaw  from  severals  pre- 
sent; but  this,  d'ye  see,  shan't  de- 
ter me  an  instant  from  doing  what 
I  consider  proper  and  right.  And 
what  have  I  got  all  this  lubberly 
cheek  for,  I'd  wish  to  know  ? — why, 
simply  because  I  wish  to  see  the  ho* 
nour  of  the  Fleet  and  its  delegates 
maintained.  I  openly  confess  I  do  so ; 
and  I  repeat,  that  by  supplying  these 
delegates  now  in  the  house  with  every 
proper  information,  the  expense  of 
such  long  journeys  as  you  have  now  in 
view  is  completely  unnecessary.  There 
will  be  no  shine,  to  be  sule,  and  less 
sporting  of  these  paltry  white  favours ; 
but  what  of  that  ?  you  will  have  the 
money  they  cost  you  in  your  trowsers' 
pockets  for  better  purposes;  and  by 
the  confidence  you  repose  in  their 
messengers,  you  will  be  all  the  abler 
to  show  your  country  and  the  whole 
world,  the  high  respect  you  have  for 
your  brothers  at  the  Nore,  and  the 
anxiety  and  zeal  you  feel  in  their  wel- 
fare. I  again  repeat,  my  lads,  that  all 
this  can  be  better  done  here,  while  we 
are  all  present,  than  by  the  sending 
any  two  of  our  number  up  to  the 
Nore — even  were  they  such  highfly- 
ing lawyers  as  Jack  Morris  seems  to 
think  himself.  What  am  I,  or  any 
one  here,  to  know  what  he  may  think 
proper  to  report  to  them  ?  You  put  it 
in  his  power  to.  say  just  what  he  pleases 
— much  or  little,  right  or  wrong,  as 
the  humour  takes  him  at  the  moment. 
I,  for  one,  am  for  no  such  doings ;  the 
del^atcs,  by  this  letter,  are  expressly 
sent  for  information  from  us — we  are 
jII  present,  and  I  say  let  thera  have 


it.  Besides,  there  is  another  requMt 
made  in  this  letter,  whidi,  althougb 
very  likely  another  object  of  their 
journey,  bias  been  hitherto  studioiuly 
kept  in  the  dark— It  is  here  plaiDly  and 
earnestly  wished,  that  you  ahonla  par- 
ticularly inform  them  what  you  mean 
to  do  in  future? — As  a  delegate,  and 
as  representing  as  spirited  and  .able  a 
ship's  company  as  ever  a  one  on  yoo,  I 
wish  you  all  to  say  what  is  yona  an- 
swer to  this  question  ?' 

'* '  A  very  simple  one  indeed,  Tom,' 
answered  Morris  gravely.  '  In  fu* 
ture,  as  I  take  it,  we  mean  to  do  our 
duty.' 

'^  *  That  is  your  opinion,  mayhap. 
Jack,'  said  Allen  sneeringly ;  *  bat  is 
it  the  opinion  of  the  present  com- 
pany?' 

'^  ^  Yes,  yes,  roared  about  twenty  at 
once; — ^while  others  impatiently  cned* 
*  Pshiaw,  belay,  Tom,  belay !' 

'^  ^  And  do  you  mean  to  give  this  as 
the  answer  of  the  Fleet?  cried  Al- 
len. 

"  *  Undoubtedly,'  was  the  answer. 

*'  ^  Then,  my  lads,'  cried  the  un- 
daunted fellow,  *  I  wUl  belay— I  wiU, 
however,  give  you  a  one,  two,  three 
drag — ay,  and  a  hurrah  too,  before  I 
go— for  I  will  say,  and  I  shidl  repeat, 
both  in  my  own  name,  and  the  seven 
hundred  smart  fellows  I  represent, 
that  I  completely  dissent  from  yon 
all — that  such  an  answer  is  not  umt 
of  the  Channel  Fleet — ^that  it  shall 
never  be  sanctioned  while  I  am——' 

"  '  Sit  down,  Tom,  Jtit  down .'— 2Vr» 
him  out,  turn  him  outl'^Bwd,  Music 
play  up  /' — were  now  the  various  cla- 
mours of  the  whole  company— some 
of  the  more  zealous  of  whom  were  act 
tually  on  their  feet  to  put  their  threats 
in  execution,  when  Allen,  shoving 
away  his  chair,  and  eyeing  fiercely 
the  whole  company,  said — 

^^ '  'Ware  force,  mates !  'ware  force ! 
— The  first  fellow  that  lays  his  nip- 
pers on  me,  by  Gr— ,  I'll  fell  him  like 
a  bullock,  were  he  my  brother.—! 
said,  and  I'll  boldly  repeat  it,  that  if 
you  give  such  an  answer,  you  don't 
speak  the  sentiments  of.  the  seamen 
of  the  Channel  Fleet,  but  have  base- 
ly deserted  them  for  a  few  yards  of 
white  favours,  a  supper,  and  a  blow- 
out of  grog  and  music  They  shan't, 
however,  have  that  to  say  ii  me-^ 
no — ^Tom  Allen  belongs  to  the  Mars, 
and  he  glories  in  her— for  she  and 
I,  I  know,  shall  be  ruled  in  respect 
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to  an  answer  like  that,  just  exactly 
as  we  find  our  greatly  be-praised  pro* 
mises  realized.  You  may  do  as  fiket 
you,  mates — ^good  night  !'•— So  saving, 
and  snatching  up  his  hat>  whicn  he 
dismantled  of  its  white  knot  in  a 
trice,  he  immediately  left  the  room, 
and  shortly  afterwards  the  house. 

"  So  completely' strikinff  was  the  ef- 
fect of  this  tx>ld  and  humed  exit,  that 
the  whole  present  seemed  to  be  in  a 
state  of  silent  wonderment,  and  for 
some  time  after  little  was  to  be  heard 
but  a  desultory  remark  muttered  here 
and  there. 

*'  *  My  eye !'  cried  Charles  Derry, 
'  what  a  red-hot  shot  of  a  fellow  that 
there  Allen  must  be  surely!— Why, 
d — n  me,  if  he  didn't  bounce  off  like 
a  Congreve  rocket !' 

*^  *  Bah !'  said  Jem  Melvin, '  a  sau- 
cy, conceited,  chitter-chattering  fool ; 
—-whose  tongue  must  be  &kx  pipper* 
ing  and  frippering  like  an  overdone 
doeboy  in  the  cook  s  coppers  !*— To  the 
devil  with  him,  I  say  !*-A  pretty  fel- 
low, indeed,  to  have  the  cheek  to  call 
honest  Jack  Morris  a  lawyer,— a  man, 
so  help  me,  mate,  who  has  more  brains 
in  his  great  toe,  than  Allen  has  in  all 
his  carcase.' 

" '  'Tis  a  pity,  poor  fellow,  after  all,' 
cried  Jack  Saunders ;  '  for  I  firmly 
believes  it  his  only  failing.  I've  known 
him  now,  mate,  a  number  of  yean, 
and  I've  ever  seen  it  the  case,  that  as 
soon  as  Tom  got  a  little  heated  with 
grog,  then,  my  boy,  he'd  commence  a 
•pouting  about  some'at  directly.  He'a 
a  brave  fellow,  however,  and  a  good 
seanum.' 

'*  *  Why,  th^e's  no  one  will  deny 
that,  matey,'  answered  Melvin.  '  But 
what  the  devil  was  ihe  use  of  his 
speechifying  to-ni^t  of  all  the  days 
in  the  year,  unless  it  were  in  the  ho- 
nest way  of  a  jovial  stave  or  two  ?  I 
assure  you  I'm  cursedly  disappointed ; 
for  I  expected  some  rare  fun,  particu- 
larly after  I  heard  how  handsomely 
old  first  of  June  had  tipped  them  the 
rhino.' 

<< '  Hush,  Mdivin,'  eried  Mark  Tur- 
ner, '  and  turn  your  eyes  to  the  head 
of  the  table  yonder.  D'ye  tfdg  him  ^ 
— I  see  by  the  curl  of  Moms'B  Uaek 
eyes  that  he's  eidier  bent  on  fun  or 
-RHBdikf.  Ay,  up  he  gat»-«-oow  for 
it,  ni^tes.' 

''  'Order,  order !  my  fine  fellows/ 
said  the  President,  rising,  **  m^te 
losing  time  completely.    As  I  think. 
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we've  had  enough  of  botheratioii  for  a 
night,  well  donoe  it  tUl  a  fitter  oppor- 
tunity. l<et  us  now  make  all  sul  for 
the  land  of  delight— let  the  g^as8,and 
the  catch,  and  tCe  toast  gp  round ;  and 
make  ourselves  asha^y  and  merry  aa 
we  possibly  can.  It  is  now  hard  on  the 
middle  watch,  and  I  expect  our  visitors 
every  moment— ''twould  be  a  abocldng 
afikir,  I'm  sure,  for  them  to  cateh  us 
squabbling  like  a  parcel  <if  children, 
instead  of  trowling  the  bowl  to  a  merry 
cliaunt,  as  every  one*  would  expect.-— 
Come,  Mosley,  my  heart  of  oak,  s^t 
your  warblers  to  work,  and  give  us  a 
something  or  other,  while  I  think  of 
a  stave !' 

''  This  proposal  was  received  with 
three  cheers — the  band  struck  up  a 
favourite  air,  and,  in  a  few  minutes, 
every  angry  feeling  was  subdued,  and 
every  heart  elate  with  good  humour. 

'' '  Belay,  now,  my  good  Mosley,  if 
you  please,'  cried  Jack  Morris ;  '  and 
try  if  you  can't  stick  in  with  me  at 
the  chorus ;  for  although  J  have  pipe 
enough,  I  have  devilish  little  music, 
that  I' can  tell  you.  I'm  going  to  give 
you  a  touch  of  the  old  BMt  Song,  my 
lads— hem:— 

I. 

Here  we  go,  my  hearties ! 

If  lack  doD*t  desert  us, 

Trifles  BhaU  not  part  ns — 
Yo  ho  !  pull  away  !— 

See  the  foe,  we*re  nearing, 

Laughing,  pointing,  jeering. 

Careless,  never  fearing, 
But  they'll  gain  the  day  I— 

But  we'll  soon  convince  them 

We're  the  boys  woo't  flinch  them, 

But  carry  them  and  dineh  them — 
Glofy  !— pull  away  1'..^- 

''  At  this  appropriate  and  animating 
chorus,  the  whole  aijsembled  voices, 
acoompaniedhy  the  mu^  were  loudly 
and  activdy  employed,  when  the  room 
door  was  suddenly  shoved  wide  open, 
and  discovered  the  laughing  counte- 
nance of  Master  Cmuwain  Wigley, 
laceompanied  by  fat  Carey,  the -butler, 
:and  the  ddiegateiEf  iVvm  the  Nore.  Perry 
.had  just  fgbi  enough  to  put  him  ia 
{^orioua  trim  for  fun,  fbr  in  an  instan^ 
my  boy,  he  waa  quite  athome— chixpeii 
in  WW  the  ohorua  in  a  trice,  (for  yoiL 
•mulit  know  it  waa  originally  Perry  s 
own  song,  who  had  learoed  it  to  al- 
most all  the  boaflhoiewa.of  the  fleet,) 
«^,  aa  soon  as  it  csiine  to  be  time  to 
€inry  on  with  another  atave,-  faith,  on 
tewentwiib  iti  Baviea,  in  a  good, 
fltoig»  desr  pipe,  while  Jack  Blorris, 
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good  sotkl^  threw  himself  back  in  his 
chair^  in  an  ungovernable  fit  of  laugjh- 
ter— the  joke  being,  that  instead  of 
going  on  with  the  second  stave,  he 
commenced  with  the  very  last  :— 
XXIV. 

Rowing  to  the  landing, 

There  you  see  her  standing. 

Who  has  the  commanding 
Of  your  heart,  the  stay  !— 

*'  Oh,"  she  cries,  "  my  true  love  ! 

Is  it  really  you,  love  ? 

To  your  faiUiful  Sue,  love. 
Haste  thee,  come  away/*— 
f  Too  good  for  refusing, 

I  stand  no  longer  musing. 

But  jump  ashore  to  Susan-^ 
Coil  up,  and  helay. 

** '  Ha,  ha,  ha !'  roared  Jack  Morris, 
as  soon  as  the  chaunt  was  concluded. 
— *  Why,  Wigley,  you're  the  devil's 
own  bird,  and  as  mad  a  fellow  as  ever ! 
However,  I  must  thank  you  certainlv 
for  helping  me  out  so  fhmously  with 
the  Two  Dozen,  although  you  ve  left 
out  the  guts  of 'em/ 

"  *  Ah,  well,  my  heart  I'  cried  Wig- 
ley,  '  that's  what  many  an  honest  fel- 
low wouldn't  complain  of,  I'll  be 
sworn,  thof  the  guts  were  left  out  of 
them  oftener  than  it  is. — But  confound 
all  dozens,  and  the  fellows  that  first 
invented  them  ! — Let's  be  merry  while 
we're  here,  for  Heaven  knows  when 
we  may  have  such  another  happy  op- 
portunity.— ^Mr  President,  a  bumper,  if 
you  please — ^here's — Short  allowance, 
nine- water  grog,  an  empty  pocket,  and 
the  never  a  friend,  to  all  the  enemies 
of  the  Fleet,  both  at  home  and  abroad ! 
— Come,  my  hearts,  with  six  times 
three,  and  ofi^she  goes/ 

"  The  cheers  were  given  with  genu- 
ine spirit,  while  the  band  struck  up 
'  Cheerly,  cheerly,  myjoUy  boys .'' 

''  But  in  truth,  Davies,  were  I  to  go 
on,  I  could  never  have  done  with  that 
thrice  happy  night,  which  was  worth 
a  whole  existence  of  others;  and  the  re« 
membrance  oi  which,  although  many 
years  have  passed  and  gone,  is  still  as 
stron^y  imprinted  on  my  memory  as 
thof  it  nad  happened  but  t'other  day. 
I  ^all  only  farther  say,  then,  that  us* 
der  the  guidance  of  Wigley>  who  was 
the  life  and  soul  of  the  par^,  the  song 
and  the  laugh  went  round,  and  we 
carried  on  in  the  highest  style,  until 
the  returning  day-l^ht  warned  us  to 
knock  off.  The  most  of  our  com- 
panions betook  themselves  to  a  tem- 
porary repose ;  but,  fbr  my  part,  sleep 
was  out  of  the  question.    Adjonming 
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to  a  small  upper  apartment,  in  eom« 
pany  with  Wigley,  Carey,  and  Morris, 
I  thought  myself  far  better  employed 
in  talking  over  the  occurrences  of  the 
day,  and  laughing  at  some  good  jokes 
raised  by  Wigley,  at  the  expense  of 
the  hard  rubs,  as  well  as  pleasures,  of 
other  years.  In  this  select  confab,  you 
may  hie  sure,  our  intended  cruise  to 
the  Nore  was  not  forgotten ;  and  re- 
garding it,  Wigley  gave  us  complete 
satisfaction.  He  said,  he,  from  the 
first,  had  so  far  entered  into  the  spirit 
of  it,  that  on  his  return  with  his  letter, 
from  the  Fleet,  seeing  how  highly 
pleased  his  Lordship  was  with  the  pe* 
rusal  of  it,  he  had  ventured  to  have 
some  talk  about  the  journey  with  him, 
and  from  what  he  then,  and  had  since 
said,  he  hadn't  a  doubt  but  he'd  get 
him  to  grant  us  every  assistance  and 
protection  that  was  necessary,  in  the 
course  of  that  or  the  following  day. 
Meantime,  he  advised  us  to  get  aU  our 
matters  settled  on  board — such  as  see- 
ing our  clothes  and  hammocks  stowed 
away,  you  know,  getting  the  necessary 
papers,  cash,  and  all  that>— '  And  then,' 
says  he, '  when  you  are  all  ready  and 
come  on  shore,  just  give  a  call  at  the 
Governor's  house,  and  if  I'm  gone,  as 
probably  I  may,  Carey  here  will  have 
everything  ready  waiting  you  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned.  He  will  also  tell 
you  where  to  find  me  in  London,  and 
I  dare  say  will  do  everything  in  his 
power  to  serve  you.'  To  all  this  Ca- 
rey warmly  agreed  ;  and  thus  you  see 
matters  were  all  at  once  finally  agreed 
on.  The  morning  by  this  time  was 
pretty  far  advanced,  and  the  increa- 
sing noise  and  .bustle  of  the  streets 
be^m  to  put  us  in  mind  of  something 
to  eat;  but  all  our  entreaties,  compli- 
ments, and  smiles,  could  prevail  on 
neither  to  stop,  so,  with  mutual  good 
wishes  of  success,  and  a  promise  to  see 
them  again  as  soon  as  we  landed,  we 
were  at  last  compelled  reluctantly  to 
part. 

**  On'  going  down  stairs  to  breakfast 
we  were  happy  to  find  a  full  muster 
of  all  hands ;  and  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  of  the  more  ddicate  complain- 
ing of  headaches,  whidi  made  an  ap- 
plication to  mine  boat's  cordials,  indis- 
pensable, the  whole  appeared  to  be 
little  worse  of  the  wear,«nd  demolish- 
ed the  good  things  that  were  placed 
before  them  with  an  avidity  and  dex- 
terity which  ^Ud  them  Jiommr*  As 
soon  9A  the  table  ww  dearad,  Morris 
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related  Uic  oonversation  wc  bad  had 
with  Wigley,  and  the  plan  we  had 
chalked  out  tor  our  future  procedure, . 
which  I  was  happy  to  see  met  witli 
general  approbation.  He  then  shortly 
addressed  the  two  delegates  from  the 
Nore^  informing  them  that  as  they 
had  already  heard  our  proposed  visit 
mentioned,  it  was  unnecessary  to  say 
more  on  the  subject— that  if  they  must 
set  off  directly  on  their  return,  he  would 
give  them  a  letter  to  their  President, 
stating  the  matter ;  but  that  if  they 
could  possibly  venture  to  halt  a  day  or 
two,  himself  and  I  would  gladly  ac- 
company them. 

**  '  Nothing  would  give  us  greater 
pleasure  than  your  company,  mates,' 
leplied  McCarthy,  *  were  it  not,  d'ye 
bee,  that  the  news  is  already  abroad ; 
and  in  that  there  case,  you  knows,  why 
the  sooner  we're  under  weigh  the  beU 
Icr.  There  will  be  fidgetting  enough, 
depend  on't,  as  it  is ; — ^but  'twould  be 
the  devil  to  pay  altogether,  were  we  to 
lose  another  hour  now — No,  no,  the 
road,  my  lads,  for  our  money,  and  that 
too  under  every  inch  of  canvass  we  can 
carry — so  you  may  tip  us  your  letter 
as  soon  as  likes  you,  and  in  faith,  mates, 
the  sooner  the  better.' 

**  *  Come,  come,  McCarthy,'  said 
Morris,  '  you  an't  in  such  a  devilish 
hurry  as  all  that  comes  to.— Why,  my 
hearts,  your  chay  hasn't  even  made 
its  appearance  yet.' 

*'  *  Han't  it,  matey !'  cried  McCarthy 
laughing, — *  that  shows,  however,  you 
wern't  on  the  look-out.  Why,  my  dear 
fellow,  it  has  been  waiting  us  down  in 
the  yard  there  more  than  an  hour  a« 
gone.' 

'*  *  Oho !  I  beg  your  pardon,  my 
lads,'  cried  Morris,  ringing  the  bell. 
^  I  nmst  handle  my  nippers  a  little 
smarter  if  that's  the  way  on't — Waiter, 
fetch  me  your  writing  gear  in  a  mo-> 
ment,  my  lad. — Well,  shipmates,  how 
did  you  relish  the  story  of  last  night  ?' 

"  '  Excellent  well,'  said  McCarthy. 
'  I  knows  for  myself  it  did  me  much 
good,  mate,  and  I've  little  doubt  but 
you'll  observe  to-day  that  two  or  three 
of  the  wrinkles  of  my  old  muzzle  have 
missed  muster — pleasure  lately  has 
been  such  a  stranger,  d'ye  see.  But 
howsomdever,  my  lads,  I  hope  now 
we'll  weather  the  point,  and  tncn  all 
will  go  well  again. 

'*  *  I  should  hope  so,  my  dear  fellow,' 
said  JMorris,  just  as  the  waiter  entered 
with  the  writing  materials,  when  he 


immediately  seated  himself,  and  com- 
menced his  letter,  which  he  soon  fi- 
nished. Presenting  it  to  McCarthy, 
he  said,  *  Here,  my  good  soul,  is  our 
note  of  hand,  that  you  and  your  pell 
have  honestly  done  your  duty,  and 
that  we  mean  to  visit  you  with  fdl  the 
particulars  as  soon  as  we  can. — I  think 
me  that  is  all  that  you  require  at  pre- 
sent.' 

<<  <  I  should  think  so,  shipmate,' 
said  McCarthy,  pocketing  the  letter, 
'  thof  it  isn't  an  easy  matter  to  guess 
aright  sometimes  what  to  think  on 
them  there  occasions.—- But  harkye, 
brother,  can't  tell  us  now  honestly 
when  you  think  you'll  be  able  to  take 
the  road? — That  will  likely  enough 
he  amongst  the  first  questions,  you 
knows,  and  it  makes  a  fellow  look  cur- 
sedly foolish  not  to  have  a  some'at  to 
say  m  answer.' 

** '  It  certainly  does  so,  my  fine  fel- 
low,' replied  Morris ;  '  though,  upon 
my  soul,  it  is  out  of  my  power  at  pre- 
sent to  tcU  you  with  anything  like 
certainty,  we've  so  many  pick-^nick 
forms  to  march  through,  the  delay  of 
which  we  can  say  nothing  about  be- 
fore we  get  ashore  again.  However, 
give  us  good  sea-room  and  you  can*t 
go  wrong— say,  at  the  least,  that  we 
hope  to  see  them  all  in  the  course  of 
the  week  after  your  arrival.  Depend 
on  it,  no  time  sliall  be  lost  on  our 
parts.' 

'^ '  Ah  well,  be  it  so,  matey,'  said 
McCarthy. — '  I  wish  you  every  suc- 
cess, and  trust  you  will  not  dally,  see- 
ing as  how  well  be  all  impatient  for 
your  arrival. — ^And  now  give  me  your 
flipper,  my  boy !  Good  bye,  and  God 
bless  you! — tor  we  must  be  on  the 
move.  Good  bye  to  you  all,  shipmates ! 
Come,  Gregory,  let  us  go,' 

"  Gregory  and  the  whole  of  us  now 
followed  him  down  to  the  chaise,  which 
had  been  driven  up  to  the  door,  into 
which  he  immediately  sprung,  and 
seated  himself  in  the  far  corner. 

"  *  Well,  my  dear  lads,'  said  Gre- 
gory, taking  each  of  us  cordially  bv 
the  hand,  ^  I  must  even  bid  you  all 
&u-ewell.  Depend  on't,  however,  I 
sha'nt  forget  your  kindness  in  a  hurry ; 
and  if  ever  any  on  you  should  come 
athwart  the  channel  where  Bill  Gre- 
gory is  brought  up,  he'll  be  very  proud 
to  answer  the  hiul  of  a  brother  from 
Portsmouth. — Harkye,  my  tight  little 
fellows  of  the  whip,  see  that  you  drive 
like  the  very  devil,  and  keep  on  at  full 
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slui'nt  want  plenty  of  the  good  stuff  to 
keep  the  wind  out  of  your  itomachB. 
Farewell^  mates!  Good  hyel'-^and 
M  saying  he  joined  his  companion  in 
the  cnaise^  which  instantly  drove  offi 

**  As  soon  as  they  were  gone,  a  mes« 
senger  was  dispatched  to  Salljport,  to 
see  whether  the  hoats  had  arrived,  du- 
ring which  I  seized  the  opportunity  of 
tsJiing  a  run  to  the  Governor's  house 
to  have  a  few  woids  with  my  old  friend 
Wigley.  I  no  sooner  saw  oim  than  I 
was  agreeahly  surprised  to  find  that  he 
had  as  usuid  anticipated  my  wishes. 

*^  *  Aha^  Adams,  is  it  you,  my  dear 
fellow?'  cried  he ;  *  I've  a  guess  what 
you  come  for,  and  have  provided  for 
you  accordingly,  a  great  deal  sooner 
than  I  expectea— here  it  is,  put  it  in 
your  pocket.  His  Lordship  was  so  very 
kind  as  cause  his  secretery  write  it 
this  morning  hefore  I  got  home,  and, 
in  fact;  put  his  name  to  it  the  moment 
he  got  out  of  bed.  Itis  directed,  you  will 
perceive,  to  the  Commander-in-chief, 
and  I  hope  it  will  overrule  all  opposi- 
tion to  your  intended  journey.  I  would 
advise  you  to  deliver  it  to  him  your- 
self— indeed,  I  don't  know  but  what 
it  would  be  as  well  were  the  whole  four 
of  you  going  with  it,  in  order  tliat  he 
might  see  you  aD,  were  he  desirous. 
However,  you  can  do  as  you  think  pro- 
per in  that, — only  I  wouldn't  have  you 
to  n^lect  going  yourself — 'tis  far  the 
best  way  in  these  bits  of  ticklish  af- 
fairs. I  shall  be  all  impatience  until 
I  hear  how  you  get  on,  or  rather  till  I 
see  you  in  London — ^for  there  is  some 
talk  of  our  departure  already.  Mean- 
time, my  dear  fellow,  I  shall  prepare 
everything  for  you  as  far  as  in  me  lays ; 
and  if  I'm  not  here  on  your  return, 
you'U  find  all  right,  I  hope,  wi^  Ca- 
rey, who  is  a  real  good  fellow,  and 
loves  a  blue-jacket  dearly.  I  must  now 
leave  you,  Adams,  havmg  to  attend 
his  Lordship.— By  the  by,  d'ye  go  on 
board  now,  or  are  you  going  to  make 
another  day  on't  ?' 

"  'Oh,  directly,  Perry,  directly,'  said 
I« — '  I  merely  made  a  run  to  you, 
while  the  fellow  was  down  seeing  af- 
ter our  boats.  I  sincerely  thank  you, 
my  good  lad,  for  the  trouble  I  have 
put  you  to ;  and  I  hope  I  shidl  see  you 
yet  before  you  leave  Portsmouth.' 

"  *  Faith,  Adams,  that's  more  than 
I  dare  promise,'  cried  Wigley ;  *  but 
at  all  events  I  shall  ccrtaonly  live  in 
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the  hope  of  aedng  |oa  ihortly  in  ] 
don«— -Cheer  up,  my  hetrt,  and  lire  in 
the  love  of  that  happy  meeting.' 

'<  Wenow  took  an  amctionateleaTeaf 
each  other ;  and  hurrying  back  to  the 
King's  Head,  I  found  that  the  boats 
had  arrived,  mine  host  satisfied,  and 
all  my  companions  ready  to  mardi  o£ 
— Tbiey  had  settled  witn  Mosley,  the 
leado:  of  the  Marines'  band,  so  mudi 
to  the  old  fellow's  satisfaction,  that  he 
insisted  on  whistling  us  dear  of  the 
shore,  as  he  phrased  it,  and,  aceord- 
ingly,  he  and  his  band  were  in  wait- 
ing at  the  door  in  full  gala  unifbrma. 
Having  once  more  arranged  ourselves, 
therefore,  in  some  sort  of  military 
fashion,  we  set  off  direct  for  the  Gio-* 
vemor's  house,  with  the  music  play-* 
ing  before  us,  and  the  old  Union  curl- 
ing in  the  air  in  our  centre ;  when, 
halting  in  its  front,  we  lowered  our 
standard  to  his  Lordship  and  the  Go- 
vernor, and  gave  them  three  hearty 
parting  cheers,  the  band  playing  all  the 
time,  Grod  save  the  King  ; — and  then 
having  done  so,  we  wheded  away  to 
the  right,  and  inarched  slap  down  to 
Sallyport,  attended  by  as  great  a  crowd 
almost  as  had  accompanied  us  the  day 
before.  Our  embarkation  was  the  work 
of  a  very  few  minutes,  when  we  imme- 
diately made  way  for  die  Fleet  in  mudi 
the  same  order  as  we  had  come  ashore, 
receiving,  as  we  silently  swept  past  the 
Platform,  the  cheers  and  plaudits  of 
an  immense  multitude  of  spectators. 

''  Having,  in  the  course  of  our  walk 
down,  informed  Jack  Morris  of  the 
letter  intrusted  to  my  care,  and  of  the 
opinion  of  Wigley  on  the  subject,  he 
acquiesced  as  to  the  manner,  and  gave 
the  boats-crews  their  instructions  ac- 
cordingly.— Of  course,  they  all  made 
direct  for  the  Iloyal  George.  As  soon 
as  we  got  alongside,  we  gave  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief three  cheers,  which 
was  returned  most  lustily  by  the  whole 
ship's  company.  We  now  went  all  on 
board,  and  stood  uncov^ed  just  beaft 
the  mainmast;  while,  seeing  his  Lord- 
ship walking  the  auarter-deck,  I  im- 
mediatdy  advanced  towards  him,  and 
put  the  letter  in  his  hand.  He  opened 
and  read  it  instantly,  and  thra  demand- 
ed, through  the  captain,  to  see  the 
four  del^ates  who  were  to  go  to  Ply- 
mouth and  the  Nore.  We  accordingly 
fell  out  in  front  of  our  companions,^- 
Morrisand  I  standing  fast  together,  and 
Potts  and  Ruly  doing  the  same  at  a 
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little  distance  from  as.  Hii  Lbrdship 
uow  approached^  and  surveyed  us  all 
with  a  severely  scrutininng  eye  for 
some  time;  then  addressing  Monis^ 
he  said— 

" '  By  the  by,  my  lad,  I  think  I  have 
seen  you  before,  as  well  as  that  'tother 
fellow  alonji^ide  of  you.— 'Where  was 
it  again — eh?' 

'*  *  Pretty  nearly  where  we  at  pre- 
sent stand,  I  presume,  my  Lord/  an- 
swered Morris. 

'^ '  Oh,  ay,  now  I  mind  me ;  you're 
right,  my  lad,  quite  right,'  said  his 
Lordship.  '  That  was  a  good  day,  and 
you  both  behaved  greatly  to  my  satis- 
faction. I  believe  we  (urank  together 
too,  didn't  we  ?' 

'' '  Your  Lordship  honoored  us  so 
far,'  said  Morris. 

"  *  Yes,  yes,  I  remember  it  well, 
my  lad,  and  that  is  more  in  your  fa- 
vour,' said  his  Lordship.  *  I  say.  Cap- 
tain, d'ye  know  any  of  these  two  be- 
fore us  r 

'^ '  I  have  seen  one  of  them  often,' 
said  the  Captain ;  *  and  am  inclined  to 
think  him  a  decent,  sober,  orderly 
fellow — able  to  work  and  willing  to 
obey.  As  for  the  other,  my  Lor{  he 
you  ve  been  talking  to,  he's  one  of  my 
own  crew,  and  his  character  is  unex- 
ceptionable.' 

'^ '  firavo  r  said  his  Lordship,  *  these 
are  the  very  men  who  ought  to  go  to 
such  places— men  of  good  name  and 
good  character.  Where  d'ye  mean  to 
go  to,  you  two— eh  ?' 

"  *  The  Nore,  my  Lord,*  answered 
Morris. 

'^ '  I'm  happy  at  it,  my  lads,'  cried 
his  Lordship ; '  and  on  such  an  errand, 
though  I  can  ill  want  your  services  at 
present,  I  think  you  may  well  be  spa- 
red ;  for  you  cannot  do  a  better  ser- 
vice to  your  King  and  country  at  the 
present  alarming  crisis,  than  in  endea- 
vouring as  ^  as  in  you  lies,  by  frank- 
ly informing  them  of  the  goodness  and 
beneficence  you  have  met  with,  to 
persuade  these  unfortunate  and  mis- 
guided men  to  return  to  their  duty, 
and  no  longer  to  stand  out  against  all 
order  and  subordination.  I  am  of 
opinion,  therefore,  that  the  noble  Earl, 
whom  you  deservedly  call  your  Father 
of  the  Fleet,  is  perfectly  right  in 
thinking  you  may  be  the  means  of 
d(Hng  much  good  by  going  from  the 
Fleet  under  my  comniand  as  deputies 
to  the  Nore.  But  as  I  am  also  aware, 
my  lads,  that  it  is  in  your  power  to  do 
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as  much  evO,  by  wilftd  misreprcMiiU 
ation  and  fidsehood,  I  would  wish  ymt 
candidly  and  honestly  to  jtell  me.  De- 
fore  I  take  a  single  stq)  in  the  busU 
ness,  how  yon  mean  to  proceed.' 

"  '  Our  proceedings,  my  Lord,'  re- 
turned Jack  Morris,  *  vnll  be  very 
plain  and  simple.    It  .has  been 'ah 
agreement  now  of  some  weeks  standing, 
between  the  Fleet  stationed  here,  and 
those  belonging  to  Plymouth  and  the  * 
Nore,  that  as  soon  as  m&tCere  were 
finally  settled,  we  were  to  detach  two 
of  our  number  to  eadi  of  these  divi-. 
sions,  who  were  to  exhibit  to  them  the 
genuine  papers  of  government,  and 
give  them  a  full  and  true  account  of 
all  our  proceedings  and  their  final 
issue.    To  fulfil  this  solemn  agree- 
ment, and  act  honourably  to  our  bro- 
thers in  the  service,  is  all  we  either 
mean  or  wish  to  do  ;-^nd  you'll  for* 
give  us,  my  lord,  ii  we've  the  pre- 
sumption to  think,  that  an  account  of 
these  matters  coming  firom  us,  who 
were  ourselves  parties  in  the  cause, 
will  be  more  acceptable,  and  readier 
believed,  than  from  any  other  quarter 
whatever;  and  should  it  prove  the 
mean  of  in  the  least  restoring  order 
and  obedience  amongst  our  brethren, 
our  journey,  we  think,  will  not  be 
taken  in  vain.' 

^' '  That  isaltc^ether  very  true,  my 
lads,'  said  his  Lordship ;-  '  and  en- 
fhe  fiiithof  your  conducting  yourselves 
in  the  manner  you  have  just  told  me, 
which  the  excellent  character  you  bear 
inclines  me  the  more  readily  to  be* 
lieve,  I  dare  say  I  will  venture  to 
issue  such  orders  to  my  secretary  as 
shall  efibctually  secure  you  from  mo- 
lestation on  your  journey.— Young 
gentleman,'  continued  he,  waving  to 
a  midshipman,  '  go  down  to  my  wri- 
ting-chamber, and  tell  Mr  PelJiam  I 
wish  to  see  him.-^You  other  two 
mean  to  go  to  Plymouth,  I  presume  ?' 

*'  Both  Potts  and  Ruly  bowed  in 
silence. 

"  '  D'ye  know  them,  captain  ?'  in- 
quired his  lordship. 

'^  The  captain  returned  a  negative. 

'^  *  That's  a  pity,'  replied  his  lord- 
ship.— ^  Pray,  what  ship  d'ye  belong 
to,  my  lads?'  ^     '         ^ 

'^  '  I  belong  to  the  London,  my 
lord,'  answered  Ruly  gravely,  *  and 
my  compunion  here  to  La  Pompee.' 

"  ^  Oh,  you  belotic  to  the  Lon- 
don, do  your  said  his  lordship.  *  I'm 
sorry  to  say,  my  lad,  die's  rather  a 
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BUspiciouB  vessel  that^  and  not  over- 
hearty  in  her  loyalty.  Captain  Grif- 
fiths complains  sadly  of  the  whole 
ship's  company,  and  threatens  to  re- 
Kign  his  commission ;  and,  indeed,  I 
have  little  doubt  but  he'll  do  it,  you've 
all  so  grievously  affronted  him.  Thus 
you  see,  my  good  fellow,  the  wild  be- 
haviour of  your  companions  on  board 
has  deprived  me  of  the  services  of  an 
excellent  and  meritorious  officer  by 
their  dreadful  misconduct  However, 
I'm  not  imputing  anything  of  tliis 
kind  to  you — ^far  from  it — for  you  may 
be  a  trusty  and  good  fellow  enough  at 
bottom  after  all.  I  only  wish  to  ob- 
serve to  you,  my  lad,  that  on  the 
avowed  service  you  are  going,  I  think 
it  my  indispensable  duty  to  know  par- 
ticularly what  sort  of  men  they  are 
who  are  to  be  intrusted  with  such  a 
very  delicate  charge ;  and  in  doing  so 
I  speak  for  the  welfare  of  the  service, 
for  I  would  anxiously  wish  to  see  an 
end  of  this  disorderly  and  shame^l 
conduct.  Pray,  were  you  on  board  of 
the  London  in  the  horrible  afiair  with 
poor  Admiral  Colpoys  ?' 

*^  *  I  was,  my  lord,  along  with  my 
brother  del^ates,'  answered  Ruly. 

"  '  Umph !'  said  his  Lordship,  sha- 
king his  head.  '  Well,  well,  my 
lads,  I'll  think  of  you  both,  and  in- 
quire a  little  more  particularly  into 
your  characters  when  I  have  more  lei- 
sure. You  know  we  have  plenty  of 
time  so  far  as  regards  your  journey ; 
and  as  I  mean  to  get  under  weigh  tnis 
afternoon,  ii'  what  I  hear  of  you  pleases 
me,  I  give  you  my  honour  111  put 
both  on  shore  at  Torbay,  which  will 
be  so  much  of  your  journey  saved, 
you  know. — Oh,  Mr  Pelham.,  be  so 
good  as  make  me  out  a  protection  for 
these  two  lads.  They  go  as  delegates 
from  us  to  the  Fleet  at  the  Nore— you 
need  mention  no  dates,  for  I'll  be  at 
sea,  you  know.  Just  say  they  have 
my  permission  for  their  journey.  You 
mean  to  join  your  own  ship  again,  my 
lads?' 

*' '  With  your  leave,  my  Lord,'  an- 
swered Morris. 

"  *  Oh  certainly,  you  have  my  leave 
to  anything  that's  honest  and  dutiful,' 
said  his  Lordship. — '  Have  you  be- 
longed to  your  vessels  any  time  ?' 

"  '  I  have  belonged  to  this  vessel 
now,  my  lord,  fully  gone  six  years,* 
returned  Morris,  *  to  which  my  Cap- 
tain here  can  bear  witness.' 

"  '  And  you,  my  lad  ?'  said  his  Lord- 
ship, addressing  your  humble  servant. 


*' '  Why,  my  Loitl/ said  I>  •  I've  be. 

lunged  to  the  Queen  since  the  suimiier 
before  the  first  of  June.' 

" '  Were  you  both  in  that  action?* 
continued  his  inquisitive  nobility. 

"  *  Yes,  my  Lord,'  answered  we 
both  in  the  same  breath. 

*'  *  Ah,  well,  my  lads,'  rettimed  hie 
Lordship,  ^  it  is  just  you  and  the  likes 
on  you  that  I'd  wish  to  hr^ra  with  mc 
on  this  cruize.  But  I  hope  you  will  be 
equally  serviceable  where  you  are  go- 
ing— and  that  I  shall  have  no  reason 
to  regret  the  confidence  I  have  placed 
in  you.  I  shall  expect  you  to  join  me 
as  soon  as  I  return  ; — and  if  yoa  shall 
be  the  meansof  doing  any  good  amoogst 
these  infatuated  and  poor  turbulent 
men,  depend  upon  it  you  shall  not 
want  my  good  word  in  the  reoommend- 
iufj;  of  you  both  to  the  notice  of  your  ex- 
cellent King  and  enlightened  country- 
men.— Ah,  Master  Pelham—- yes,  yes 
— ^it  will  do,  it  will  do;  however,  I 
roust  say  it  doesn't  altogether  please 
me. — Have  you  brought  me  pen  and 
ink  ? — O,  ay, — thank  you— What  a 
rascally  pen — ^*tis  as  soft  as  a  lady's 
hand,  and  equally  effective. — Come, 
Pelham,  use  your  knifb  and  make  it 
harder — ^my  hand  is  heavy,  and  fitter, 
I  believe,  for  a  sword  than  a  pen.— 
Ah,  good,  that  is  excellent— there. 
Captain — never  mind  the  B— don't 
you  see  what  good  materials  does^ 
thank  you.  Master  Pelham — ^you  may 
go. — Well,  Captain,  what  d'ye  think 
on't  ?' 

'^ '  Really,  my  Lord,'  said  the  Cap- 
tain, after  sconsing  it  over,  '  I  think 
it  is  far  too  liberal— Recollect ' 

"  *  Why,  that  was  what  occurred  to 
myself,'  interrupted  his  Lordship ; 
'  but  'tis  not  worth  a  thought — ^'twill 
do,  I  think — However,  let  us  hear 
your  sage  observe.' 

'* '  In  faith,  my  lord,'  answered  the 
skipper,  with  vivacity,  '  there  is  little 
wisdom  probably  in  my  observe,  as  you 
are  pleased  to  pnrase  it.  But  I  must 
still  think  that  the  commission  is  too 
roundly  given.  However,  you've  put 
your  name  to  it,  and  that's  enough.' 

'"O,*  cried  his  Lordship, '  I'm  quite 
aware,  ay,  and  awake  too,  of  that  mat^ 
ter.  Pelham  is  but  young,  you  sec ; 
but  he'll  come  on  by  and  by,  no  dan- 
ger. D— n,  we  mus  nt  expect  heads  to 
grow  smarter  than  other  commodities ; 
and  Pelham's,  let  me  tell  you,  Ca])- 
tain,  is  not  one  of  the  most  unpromi- 
sing. It  is  not,  I  confess,  just  to  my 
liking,  but  'twill  do— twill  do.'  Then 
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turning  to  us,  be  continued*  ^  Here*  of  vgunsivety  and  be  good  boysyfor  it 
my  lads,  there  is  my  permission  for  i$D  t  every  one  that  is  so  favoured. — 
what  you  are  going  to  be  after.  I've  Y'oa  may  go. — Now,  let  me  hear  of 
a  very  high  regard  for  the  good  Earl,  your  behaving  yourselves  like  seamen 
and  would  stretch  a  point — ay,  all  the  and  Britons.', 
points  round  the  compesB,  to  oblige  '^  ^  We  shall  do  our  best,  my  Lord,' 
him.  Thank  him,  therefore,  and  not  replied  Jack,  bowing  and  marching  off. 
me ;  for  to  him,  by  mine  honour,  you  '^  I  shall  not  bother  you  now,  Ned, 
owe  it.  Always  recollect,  however^  with  anything  regardii|g  our  depar- 
that  I  grant  it  you  in  the  good  hope  lure.  We  had  got  our  wishes  so  far, 
that  I  shall  have  no  cause  to  repent  and  all  hands  were  content.  Wecheer- 
my  indulgence.  Let  me  see  you  be-  ed,  and  gave  him  roar  for  it  to  the 
have  yourselves  like  proper  ship-shape  mast-head.  He  seemed  quite  pleased, 
lads,  as  my  Captain  calls  you — alike  and  doueed  his  own  bonnet  repeated- 
honest  and  alike  loyal.  By  the  by,  ly.  So  all  that  was  good.  Neither  shall 
my  lads,  are  all  these  fellows  there  I  detain  you,  my  lad,  with  any  non- 
yourwhat-d'ye-callums — yourcompa-  sense  about  our  journey  upwards,  or 
nions,  I  mean,  in  this  abominable  du->  a  syllable  about  London.  That  is  all 
siness  ?*  in  my  eye.  Everybody  worth  a  straw 

"  '  Yes,  my  Lord,'  replied   Jack  knows  London,  and  London  knows 

Morris,  smiling  and  bowing,  while  his  everybody.    By  my  soul,  she's  some- 

I^ordship  put  the  note  into  his  hand  ;  thing  like  her  landlords — ^very  humble 

*  these  lads  are  our  companions,  and  and  very  ready — ay,  and  even  sneaking 

were  the  Council  of  the  Fleet.'  to  the  happy  cocks  who  are  possessed 

"  *  O,  ay,  I  beg  your  pardon — the  of  the  wherewidial — but,  like  the  rest 

Council  of  the  Fleet,  said  his  lorddiip  of  the  world,  she  is  i^  to  turn  tail  on 

with  proper  emphasis. — '  A  parcel  of  the  unfortunate  and  the  cashless.    I 

good-looking  men,  however,'  continu-  shall  merely  say,  what  I  daresay  you've 

ed  he,  dodging  his  Captain—^  And  already  guessed,  that,  for  a  few  days, 

when  do  ye  go  off}*  we  rioted,  like  maggots  in  a  good  Glou- 

" '  As  soon  as  we  can,  my  Lord,'  said  cester,  even  to  surfeit,  in  all  the  sights, 

Morris.    '  We  vidll  only  stop  so  long  shows,  wax  and  candle  stories  in  and 

now  as  is  necessary  to  secure  our  little  about  it ;    that  Wigley  was  indeed 

moveables,  by  putting  them  into  pro-  the  very  spink  of  kindness,  and  showed 

per  custody.  As  soon  as  that  is  done,  us  as  much  of  it  as  there  was  any  occa- 

we  will  ashore  without  delay,  when  sionfor;andfinally,thatassoonaswe 

we  expect  to  receive,  by  the  kindness  were  delivered  from  the  delirium  of 

of  Earl  Howe,  another  note  from  Go-  unaccustomed  liberty,  we  began  to  be- 

vernor  Pitt  that  vnll  protect  us  from  think  us  of  our  commission,  and  at 

all  annoy  on  our  road  inland.'  last  steered  boldly  for  Sheerness. — But, 

" '  Ay — was  the  Earl  so  very  good  ?*  avast,  for  here  comes  Ogilvy — and  al- 
said  his  Lordship  ;  '  you  ought  to  though  our  superintendant  and  coun- 
think  much  of  him  the  whole  on  you ;  tryman  too,  I  do  not  like  him,  there- 
for he  certainly  is  a  very  indulgent  fore  let  us  cut  at  once — I'll  tell  you 
father  indeed ;  and  I'll  tell  you  also,  more  to-morrow— Good  bye." 
my  lads,  you  ought  to  think  much  S. 


MY  dog's  epitaph.      BY  THE  SUBALTERN. 

Sleep  on,  sleep  on !  thou  gentle  one. 
Light  lie  the  turf  upon  uy  Inreaat— * 
Thy  toil  is  o'er,  thy  race  is  run. 

Sleep  on,  and  take  thy  rest ! 
In  vain  for  thee  were  the  'lamm  note 
Pour'd  from  the  bugle's  brasen  throat— 
The  rolling  dram  thou  heedeat  not. 

Nor  noise  of  signal  gun. 
Let  charger  tramp  or  wanrior  tread 
Over  the  place  of  thy  narrow  bed— - 
They  vrill  not  wake  thee  from  the  dead,    ' 
Thy  mortal  strife  is  done  ? 
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Sleep  on«  sleep  on,  thou  £dtliAiI  alave ! 

Unmindftil  thoogh  thy  master  keep 
His  Tigils  hy  thy  nameless  grave. 

And  think  of  thee  and  weep  ; 
Not  even  his  voice,  heloved  of  yore. 
That  stirr'd  thee  when  the  cannon's  roar 
Hath  fail'd  to  rouse,  shall  rouse  thee  more 

Oat  of  thv  slumbers  deep ! 
No  more  for  thee  his  whistle  shrill 
Shan  sound  through  wood,  o'er  moor  and  hill — 
Thy  cry  is  mute,  thy  limbs  are  still 
In  everlasting  sleep ! 

Sleep  on,  sleep  on,  no  morrow's  sun 

Shall  light  thee  to  the  battle  back— 
Thy  fight  hath  closed,  thy  laurel's  won. 

And  this  thy  bivouac. 
On  tented  field  or  bloody  plain. 
For  thee  the  watchfire  dares  in  vain — 
Thou  wilt  not  share  its  warmth  again 
With  him  who  loved  thee  wdl ; 
Nor  when  with  toil  and  danger  spent. 
He  rests  beneath  the  firmament. 
Thine  eye  upon  his  form  be  bent. 
Thou  trusty  sentineL 

Sleep  on,  thou  friend  and  comrade  tried. 

In  battle,  broil,  and  peaceful  bower ; 
Thou  hast  left  for  once  thy  master's  side. 

But  ne'er  in  danger's  hour. 
Not  thus  inactive  wert  thou  laid. 
On  that  night  of  perilous  ambuscade. 
When  levell'd  tube  and  brandish'd  blade 

Were  at  thy  master's  throat: 
Then  fierce  and  forward  was  thy  bound. 
And  proud  thy  footstep  press'd  the  ground. 
When  the  tangled  green-wood  echoed  round 
With  thy  loud  warning  note. 

Sleep  on,  sleep  on ;  it  is  not  now 

The  soldier  s  cloak,  a  covering  meet 
For  that  kind  head,  no  more  art  thou 

Couch'd  at  a  solcUer's  feet. 
What  boots  it  now  if  storms  be  high. 
Or  summer  breezes  fan  the  sky  } 
Unheeded  both  will  pass  thee  by. 

They  cannot  reach  thee  th^e ; 
Hunger  and  thirst  thou  mindest  not — 
Peril  and  pain  alike  forgot— 
Be  foul  or  fair  thy  master's  lot. 
That  lot  thou  canst  not  share. 

Then  sleep ;  though  gladly  would  I  give 

Half  of  the  life  preserved  by  thee, 
Could'st  thou,  once  more,.my  pomrade,  live 

Thy  short  space  a'or  with  me. 

Vain  wish,  and  impotent  ai  vain  ; 

'Tis  but  a  mockery  «f  pain. 

To  dream  that  ai^i  may  bring  again 

The  spirit  that  hath  flown. 

But  years  steal  by,  and  they  who  maorn 

Another's  fsAe,  eadb  in  his  torn 

Shall  tread  (me  path^mnd  readi  oqe  Ixmnwy— 

Then,  fiitthftilJUeBdy  ttotp  on. 
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either  might  be.  To  ascertain  this  is  of 
great  importance,  as  it  would  give  us 
some  more  accurate  idea  of  the  deva- 
tion  of  the  Lake  Tchad,  the  mouth  of 
the  River  Shahy,  and  the  country  of 
Boniou  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
barometer,  we  are  told,  stood  at  Tripoli 
at  30.39 ;  in  the  middle  of  the  desert  at 
28.50;  at  Eouka  at  28.72.  This  dif- 
ference will  indicate  the  elevatioq  at 
tlie  latter  place  to  be  1340  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  we  shall  see 
as  we  proceed,  and  when  we  arrive  at 
Clapferton's  Journal,  that  it  must 
be  higher,  not  lower,  than  we  have  just 
stated. 

Majob  Denham's  Journal  is  the 
most  important,  and,  as  it  stands,  the 
fullest  as  to  geographical  information : 
we  take  tlie  River  Ysou  first  in  order. 
Three  days'  journey  to  the  south  of 
Lari,  the  travellers  crossed  the  river 
Yeou,  near  to  its  entrance  into  the 
Lake  Tchad.  Its  breadth  at  that  time, 
early  in  Februaiy,  the  dry  season,  was 
fifty  yards,  the  channel  about  fifty 
more ;  the  banks  on  each  side  rose  per- 
pendicular, and  the  current  then  was 
at  the  rate  of  3^  miles  per  hour ;  the 
depth  is  not  stated,  but  we  infer  that 
the  travellers  forded  it.  The  Quarterly 
Review,  in  its  firstnoticeof  thisstream, 
made  its  breadth  100  feet,  the  channel 
300  feet,  and  the  current  then  at  the 
rate  of  one  mile  per  hour.  With  great 
confidence  and  great  triumph  it  told 
us,  that  this  paJtry  stream  was  the 
GREAT  River  Niger,  and,  in  a  sub- 
sequent Number,  we  were  informed 
that  Major  Deuham  had  sent  to  a 
friend  in  Tripoli  a  bottle  of  the  water 
of  the  Ycou,  informing  him  that  he 
thtnsmitted  it  to  him  as  water  taken 
from  the  Niger !  Of  all  this,  we  do  not 
see  a  word  in  the  volume  before  us. 
Subsequent  researches  have  put  an  end 
to  the  delusion.  This  river  Yeou  rises 
in  mountains  south  of  Kano,  in  about 
9«  30'  E.  long,  and  11**  30'  N.  lat.  and 
at  the  distance  of  several  days'  jour- 
ney from  Kano  southward,  and  in 
a  country  the  inhabitants  of  which 
are  stated  to  be  yem^yeins,  or  canni- 
bals.   It  flows  first  northerly,  then 
north-east,  joined  by  numerous  small 
streams  from  the  southward,  and  af- 
terwards flows  eastward  with  a  smooth 
still  current,  till  it  joins  the  Lake 
Tchad.    In  its  course  it  passes  Kat- 
TAGUH  and  Gambarou,  the   latter 
town  now  almost  desolate,  and  from 
which  the  same  name  was  given  to  the 
river^  as  is  so  common  in  Eastern  Afri- 
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cft5  and  from  which  coaftuion  and 
changes  of  names  the  errors  in  African 
geography  principally  proceed.  Near 
Wdlau,  the  river  is  said  to  be  as  farosd 
as  the  Thames  at  Kingston.  On  the 
23d  September,  the  middle  of  the 
rainy  season,  and  when  it  was  in  full 
flood,  Migor  Denham,  on  his  retarn^ 
found  the  Yeou,  near  its  esttance  into 
the  lake,  100  yards  broad^  with  a  deep 
current,  and  running  at  the  rate  of 
three  miles  per  hour.  Such  is  the  river 
in  the  height  of  its  mtjesty  which  was 
triumphantly  set  down  as  the  Niger 
— the  river  Niger,  which  at  Bah- 
MAKOO,  1100  geographical  miles  dis- 
tant, and  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
rainy  season.  Park  found  to  be  ONi 

MILE  BROAD  !  ! 

Before  proceeding  farther,  we  may 
notice  a  circumstance  which  explains 
much  of  African  geography,  and  which 
clearly  elucidates  what  Arabs  and  Ne« 
gro  Arabs  mean,  when  they  state  that 
uie  Joliba  or  Niger  flows  to  the  Nile 
of  Egypt.  Major  Denham's  guide; 
BfLLAL,  at  this  time  and  at  this 
point,  told  him  that  the  Yeou  flowed 
unto  the  Egyptian  Nile.  When  the 
Major  pressed  him  upon  that  point, 
and  argued  against  the  fact  being  80> 
when  they  really  saw  before  them  that 
it  terminated  in  the  lake,  his  guide 
replied,  that  what  he  meant  by  the 
saying  was,  that  it  was  like  the  Nile 
of  Egypt — "sweet  water  "-^^  running 
water.*  Another  equally  important 
elucidation  of  African  Greography  is 
found  in  the  meaning  of  the  term 
<'  Wangara.''  This  the  Arabs  ss< 
sured  Mtgor  Denham  did  not  mean  a 
particular  town  or  district,  but  a  large 
extent  of  the  African  continent^  com- 
prehending all  the  country  situated  to 
the  south,  containing  mountains  ar^ 
rivers  in  contradistinction  to  the  Za- 
H  AARA,  or  Great  Desert.  This  we  for« 
merly  noticed  is  the  explanation  which 
Dupuis  received  of  the  word  at  Coo- 
massie  in  Ashantee,  and  moreover  that 
the  term  Wangara  comprdbended  all 
the  country  from  the  river  of  Bxnin 
in  the  East,  to  Ganem  westward; 
from  the  Gulph  of  Guinea  on  the 
south,  nordiwards  to  QbussA  on  the 
north. 

This  is  an  important  confirmation 
of  a  decisive  fact ;  decisive  in  African 
Geography,  because  every  account  hL« 
Uierto  received  agreed  that  the  Niger 
terminated  in  Wang  aba,  thatia^  hi 
the  sea  through  Bahr  Kvlla,  or  the 
alluvial  country  on  its  southern  bor- 
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Much  important  geographical  in- 
formation, concerning  Northern  Cen- 
tral Africa,  is  contained  in  the  large 
quarto  volume  before  us ;  but  still,  as 
regards  the  great  object  of  public  cu- 
riosity, interest,  and  research,  the 
lower  course  and  termination  of  the 
Niger,  or  Joliba,  the  information  is 
unaccountably,  and  we  believe  we  may 
add,  reprehcnsibly  deficient  and  de- 
fective. 

Englishmen,  who  were  within  fi\e 
days'  march  of  the  middle  course  of 
that  important  stream,  within  nearly 
the  Eame  distance  of  the  interesting 
spot  where  the  enterprising  Mr  Park 
was  lost,  within  600  miles  of  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  in  the  Bight  of  Benin, 
and  who  were  under  the  protection  of 
the  mightiest  potentate  in  the  interior 
of  Africa,  Sultan  Belio,  whose  power 
was  extended,  or  at  least  known  and 
respected,  to  the  coast  of  the  ocean  in 
the  quarter  just  mentioned,  must  have 
heard  many  important  facts  and  re- 
ports concerning  the  intervening  coun- 
tries, mountains,  and  rivers ;  and  ha- 
ving been  employed  by  the  public,  so 
the  public  were  entitled  to  receive  at 
their  hands  every  information  on  these 
points,  without  neglect  or  reservation. 
The  reverse,  however,  is  the  fact.  A 
dark  and  dubious  cloud  seems  to  be 
thrown  over  points  the  most  import- 
ant, but  whicn  might,  we  think,  nave 
been  left  clearer  and  plainer  one  way 
or  the  other. 

What  information  is  given  is,  how- 
ever, valuable,  and  enables  us  to  cor- 
rect many  errors  in  the  Geography  of 
Northern  Central  Africa,  particularly 
ia  the  longitudes  and  latitudes  of 
places  fixed  by  calculations  made  from 
days'  journeys,  on  the  various  and  va- 
ried information  of  Arab  traders ;  and, 
also,  from  the  positions  of  towns,  to 
show  the  grievous  and  fatal  errors 
which  their  authority  as  to  bearings, 
and  distances,  and  pobitions  of  places, 
too  frequently  led  tnose  into  who  had 
no  other  guides  to  direct  them.  These 
will  appear  more  conspicuous  as  we 
proceed  in  our  observations. 

The  expedition  for  discovery  in  the 
interior  of  Africa,  by  the  exertions  and 


the  influence  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, set  out  from  Tripoli  under  the 
protection  of  the  Chief  of  that  place, 
and  by  Ms  poi^er  and  his  influence 
the  travellers  were  conveyed  safely  to 
and  placed  under  the  protection  of  the 
Chief  of  Bomou,  still  a  powerful 
state  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  The 
travellers  left  IMourzook  on  the  29tfi 
November  1822,  under  a  powerful 
escort,  and  the  company  was  augment- 
ed by  Arab  merchants,  who  embraced 
the  favourable  opportunity  to  form  a 
commercial  Kaflla.  On  the  5th  of 
Feb.  1823,  they  reached  Lari,  situate 
near  the  N.  W.  comer  of  Lake  Tchad, 
and  on  the  l7thof  thesamemonth  they 
reached  Eouka,  the  seat  of  Sheikh  ei 
Kanemy,  the  real  sovereign  of  Bomou, 
by  whom  they  were  hospitably  received, 
and  carefnlly  protectea  and  assisted  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  object  of  their 
mission.  We  consider  it  as  wholly 
unconnected  with  our  present  object 
to  trace  their  prepress  through  th« 
burning  desert,  extending  from  Mour- 
zook,  latitude  27"  N.,  to  Lari,  14«  N. 
lat.,  on  the  banks  of  the  Lake  Tchad, 
a  cQstance  of  780  geog.  900  British 
miles,  and  in  which  space,  each  day's  , 
joumey  exhibited  and  presented  to  the 
eye  the  same  dreary  aspect  of  barren- 
ness and  sterility, — moving  sands 
burning  with  heat,*  scattered  over  die 
space, — rising  hills  composed  of  bare 
rocks,  and  at  certain  and  considerable 
distances, — the  welcome  well,  and  the 
wadey  covered  with  scanty  vegetation, 
and  inhabited  by  a  few  miserable, 
rude,  ignorant,  and  barbarous  Arabs, 
ever  ready  to  rob  and  to  plunder  the 
weak  and  defenceless  travellers  who 
may  fall  into  their  hands.  Such  ge- 
neral reference  may  serve  for  the  ac-« 
count  of  the  joumey  of  our  travellers 
through  this  dreary  space,  and  leave 
us  more  room  to  attend  to  their  pro-* 
gress  and  their  discoveries  in  more  in<« 
teresting  countries. 

One  thing  in  the  narration  of  this 
part  of  the  journey  is  altogether  omit- 
ted,namely — whether,  in  their  journey 
irom  Tripoli  and  Mourzook  to  Bor- 
nou,  they  ascended  generally,  or  de- 
scended in  any  part,  and  how  much 
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either  might  be.  To  atcertam  this  ia  of 
great  importance,  as  it  would  give  us 
some  more  accurate  idea  of  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  Lake  Tchad,  the  mouth  of 
the  River  Shary,  and  the  country  of 
Bomou  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
barometer,  we  are  told,  stood  at  Tripoli 
at  30.39 ;  in  the  middle  of  the  desert  at 
28.50 ;  at  Kouka  at  28.72.  This  dif- 
ference will  indicate  the  elevatioi^at 
the  latter  place  to  be  1340  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  we  shall  see 
as  we  proceed,  and  when  we  arrive  at 
CLAPP£aT0N's  Journal,  that  it  must 
be  hisher,  not  lower,  than  we  have  just 
stated. 

Majob  Denham's  Journal  is  the 
most  important,  and,  as  it  stands,  the 
fullest  as  to  geographical  information : 
we  take  tlie  River  Yeou  first  in  order. 
Three  days'  journey  to  the  south  of 
Lari,  the  travellers  crossed  the  river 
Yeou,  near  to  its  entrance  into  the 
Lake  Tchad.  Its  breadth  at  that  time, 
early  in  Februai*y,  the  dry  season,  was 
fifty  yards,  the  channel  about  fifty 
more ;  the  banks  on  each  side  rose  per- 
pendicular, and  the  current  then  was 
at  the  rate  of  3^  miles  per  hour ;  the 
depth  is  not  stated,  but  we  infer  that 
the  travellers  forded  it.  The  Quarterly 
Review,  in  its  firstnotice  of  this  stream, 
made  its  breadth  100  feet,  the  channel 
300  feet,  and  the  current  then  at  the 
rate  of  one  mile  per  hour.  With  great 
confidence  and  great  triumph  it  told 
us,  that  this  paltry  stream  was  the 
GREAT  RivEB  NiGER,  sud,  iu  a  Sub- 
sequent Number,  we  were  informed 
that  Major  Denham  had  sent  to  a 
friend  in  Tripoli  a  bottle  of  the  water 
of  the  Ycou,  informing  him  that  he 
thmsmitted  it  to  him  as  water  taken 
from  the  Niger !  Of  all  this,  we  do  not 
see  a  word  in  the  volume  before  us. 
Subsequent  researches  have  put  an  end 
to  the  delusion.  This  river  Yeou  rises 
in  mountains  south  of  Kano,  in  about 
9'  30'  E.  long,  and  1 V  30'  N.  lat.  and 
at  the  distance  of  several  days'  jour- 
ney from  Kano  southward,  and  in 
a  coimtry  the  inhabitants  of  which 
are  stated  to  be  yem^yemsy  or  canni- 
bals. It  flows  first  northerly,  then 
north-east,  joined  by  numerous  small 
streams  from  the  southward,  and  af- 
terwards flows  eastward  with  a  smooth 
still  current,  till  it  joins  the  Lake 
Tchad.  In  its  course  it  passes  Kat- 
TAGUM  and  Gambarou,  the  latter 
town  now  almost  desolate,  and  from 
which  the  same  name  was  given  to  the 
river,  as  is  so  common  in  Eastern  Afri- 
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ca,  and  from  which  conftuion  and 
changes  of  names  the  errors  in  African 
geography  principally  proceed.  Near 
Wdlau,  the  river  is  said  to  be  as  broad 
as  the  Thames  at  Kingston.  On  the 
23d  September,  the  middle  of  the 
rainy  season,  and  when  it  was  in  full 
flood,  Mfi^or  Denham^  on  his  retoriij 
found  the  Ytm,  near  its  entrance  into 
the  lake,  100  yards  broad,  with  a  deep 
current,  and  running  at  the  rate  of 
three  miles  per  hour.  Such  is  the  river 
in  the  height  of  its  niiyesty  which  waa 
triumphantly  set  down  as  the  Niger 
— the  river  Niger,  which  at  Bam- 
MAKOO,  1100  geographical  miles  dis- 
tant,  and  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
rainy  season.  Park  found  to  be  omb 

HILE  BROAD  !  ! 

Before  proceeding  farther,  we  may 
notice  a  circumstance  which  exidaina 
much  of  African  geography,  and  which 
clearly  elucidates  what  Arabs  and  Ne« 
gro  Arabs  mean,  when  they  state  that 
the  Joliha  or  Nigtr  flows  to  the  Nik 
of  Egypt.  Major  Denham's  guides 
B£LLAL,  at  this  time  and  at  thia 
point,  told  him  that  the  Yeou  flowed 
unto  the  Egyptian  Nile.  When  the 
Major  pressed  him  upon  that  point, 
and  areued  against  the  fact  being  to, 
when  tney  really  saw  before  them  thi|t 
it  terminated  in  the  lake,  his  guide 
replied,  that  what  he  meant  by  the 
saying  was,  that  it  was  like  the  Nile 
of  Egypt — "  $weei  watery"'^"  runnii!^ 
water.'  Another  equally  ijnportaBt 
elucidation  of  African  Geography  ia 
found  in  the  meaning  of  the  tain 
"  Wangara."  This  the  Aiaba  aa« 
sured  Major  Denham  did  not  mean  a 
particular  town  or  district,  bat  a  large 
extent  of  the  African  continent,  com« 
prehending  all  the  country  sitnated  to 
the  south,  containing  mountains  anA 
rivers  in  contradistinction  to  the  Za^ 
HAARA,  or  Great  Desert.  This  we  forw 
merly  noticed  is  the  explanation  which 
Dupuis  received  of  the  word  at  Coo- 
massie  in  As/iantee,  and  moreover  that 
the  term  Wangara  comprehended  all 
the  country  from  the  river  of  Bxnin 
in  the  East,  to  Ganem  westward; 
from  the  Gulph  of  Guinea  on  the 
south,  northwards  to  QSoussa  on  the 
north. 

Tins  is  an  important  confirmation 
of  a  decisive  fact ;  decisive  in  African 
Ge(^;raphy,  because  every  account  hi« 
therto  received  agreed  that  the  Niger 
terminated  in  Wang  aba,  thatia«  in 
the  sea  through  Bahr  Kulla,  or  the 
oUvvial  cQunfry  on  its  southern  bor- 
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ders.  From  JTou/ira^  where  he  left  C^>« 
tain  ClappertoD,  Major  Denham  pro- 
ceeded with  a  force  collected  under  the 
command  of  Bhoo  Kaloom,  an  Arab, 
and  Barca  China,  a  n^gro  oeneral, 
southward  to  the  kingdom  of  Man- 
UARA^   tributary  to  Bornou^   on   a 
Ghraazie,  or  slave-catching  expe- 
dition. They  marched^  he  says,  direct- 
ly south  from  Koiika  till  thev  reached 
Mora,  the  ca^utal  of  Manaara,  dis- 
tant 180  miles.  Mora  is  situated  in  a 
valley,  the  appearance  of  which  indi- 
cates that  it  had  once  formed  the  bot- 
tom of  a  large  lake,  with  high  moun- 
tains surrounding  H  on  aU  sides,  ex- 
cept to  the  north,  where  there  is  the 
narrow  pass  of  Horza.    These  moun- 
tains rose  to  an  elevation  of  2500  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  plain,  and  which 
plain  must  again  be  at  a  very  consi- 
derable elevation  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  because,  says  Major  Denhara^ 
(p.  128,)  "  where  standing,  we  were" 
higher  than  anywhere  in  Bomou,  ha- 
ving ascended  ever  since  leaving  Kou- 
ka."  Allowing  tlie  ascent  to  have  been 
only  at  the  rate  of  six  feet  per  mile,  it 
would  give  a  height  of  1080  feet, which, 
with  1400  feet,  &e  elevation  of  Kouka, 
wUl  bring  tlie  plain  of  Mora  to  be 
2500  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  From 
Mora  they  preceded  35  miles  farther 
south  to  Mumfeia,  the  hills,  as  they 
marched  south,  rising  in  height,  and 
thcAlpinePcak  of  Mendify  wasthere 
visible  at  a  distance  of  about  35  miles 
more  to  the  south,  making  its  position 
250  miles  south  of  Kouka,  or  nearly 
i'' of  latitude. 

The  Peak  of  Mendify  rises  (p.  146) 
above  the  surrounding  Peaks  with  sin- 
gular boldness,  and  in  Alpine  majesty. 
Towering  PecJcs  appear  nt  a  distance 
from  Musafeia,  *^  several  thousand 
feet  higher"  than  the^hills  round  Mora, 
2500  above  the  plain,  and  "  composed 
of  immense  rocks  of  granite."  The 
inhabitants  of  Mandara  say  (p.  146) 
that  the  range  extends  ^'  southward 
for  two  months'  journey,"  and  call 
them  mountains,  large,^^  large  Moon 
Mountains" — ^Major  Denham  sup- 
poses the  mountains  of  Mora  to  form 
part  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon 
(p.  131).  The  range  commences  near 
l)ulow,  on  the  north.  *^  The  extent 
is  ap))arcntly  in  interminable  ranges, 
E.  S;  K.  &  S.  W.  &  W.,"  and  towards 
the  south  tlicy  appear  in  several  messes 
of  hills,  in  all  tne  picturesque  forms 
imagiuublc. 


At  tUi  point  the  combined  foroes 
of  the  A)rabs,  Bomou,  and  Mandara, 
were  defeated  and  driven  back,  and 
Migor  Denham  narrowly  escaped  with 
his  life.    Into  the  details  of  this  ma- 
rauding expedition,  we  do  not  mean 
to  enter.  We  have  been  thus  particu- 
lar about  the  distance  from  Kouka, 
the  position  and  height  of  diose  hills, 
first,  because  no  river  is  found  flow- 
ing finom  the  west  to  the  east,  between 
Kouloi  and  them ;  and,  secondly,  be- 
cause no  river  is  in  that  part  of  the 
chain  found  flowing  to  the  nortli ; 
thirdly,  that  the  elevation  of  die  coun- 
try in  this  portion  of  Africa  may  be 
more  accurately  known ;  and  fourthly^ 
because  ou  this  very  spot,  seen  and 
described  by  Major  Denham,  stands 
the  famous  Mt.  Thala  of  Ptolemy, 
in  10°  N.  lat.  and  SS""  long.  £.  of 
Ferro,  or  13*"  40^"  £.  of  Gisenwich. 
This  a  curious  and  remarkable  confir- 
mation of  the  accuracy  ou  this  point 
■of  that  early  geographer,  and  it  is  not 
a  little  siurprising  that  the  important 
fact  is  not  adverted  to  by  Mijor  Den- 
ham. 

In  the  Quarterly  Review,  No.  58, 
and  when  the  writer  in  it  set  down 
the  Yeou  as  the  Niger,  we  find  it  stated 
"  that  the  range  of  the  Mandara  hills 
extended  west  thirty  days'  journey. 
M^jor  Denham  says  that  the  people 
of  Mandara  stated,  that  they  extended 
SOUTH  sixty  days'  journey.    Farther, 
he  states : — A  Mandara  man  (p.  144) 
told  him  they  extended  twenty  days' 
journey  south.    At  that  distance  is  a 
plain,  in  which  Adamowa  is  situated, 
sornmnded  by  hills  ten  Tiikss  hia^ 
than  any  they  could  see  in  Mandara 
In  his  journey  hither,  he  saw  several, 
extensive  lakes,  and  with  great  clear- 
ness described  a  river  running  between 
two  very  high  ridges  of  mountains, 
which  he  crossed,  previous  to  reaching 
Adamowa*    The  river  came  from  the 
west,  and  is  the  same  with  the  Quol- 
LA  at  Nyfib.    It  had  no  connexion 
with  the  Kano  river,  and  which  latter 
river,  again,  had  no  connexion  with 
the  Sharif  river.    The  main  body  of 
the  great  river,  he  farther  stated,  was 
called  D.  Ago  ;  and  it  passed  south* 
ward  of  Baohbrme,  and  went  east« 
ward  to  the  Nile ;  to  the  south  of  this 
river  the  population  are  all  Kirdv 
(Pagans)  until  you  come  to  the  Great 
Desert.    This  desert  is  passed  several 
times  in  the  year  by  Kafilas  with  whitf 
people,   not  C\riMans-    'i'hey  brin; 
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goods  from  tli«  great  lea^  which  go  as    came  to  tho  Shar;.  It  enten  the  liake 


far  as  Ackmowa." 

We  have  heen  partictdar  in  this 
quotation^  and  allude  to  it  thus  early, 
in  order  to  show  die  confurion  and  care- 
lessness with  which  Africans  give,  and 
Europeans  receive  geographical  infor- 
iiaation  from  them.  Had  Major  Den- 
ham  thought  for  a  moment,  or  had  he 
c\'er  looked  at  Clapperton's  journal, 
he  would  have  seen  that  the  Mandara 
man,  instead  of  having  travelled  south 
twenty  days'  journey,  must  have  tra- 
\ellecl  west,  or  W.  S.  W.,  because,  in 
Clappcrton's  Journal,  p.  28,  it  is  ex- 
pressly stated,  that  Jacoha,  or  Yacoba, 


Tchad  by  several  mouths  (their  seo. 
line  of  current  bdng  S.  £.).  At  a  short 
distance  from  the  lake  above  Sh  o  w  s  y, 
and  below  Kusserv,  the  river  di- 
vides and  forms  a  delta  on  the  south 
side  of  the  lake.  At  Showey,  the 
branch  is  650  yards  wide,  but  the 
depth  is  not  stated.  We  are  merely 
informed  (p.  230^  that  this  brancn 
(the  N.R.  branch)  has  nowhere  less 
than  three  feet  water.  Frcnn  Sftowey 
Major  Denham  explored  the  course 
of  the  Sharif  upwards  to  Loggun,  in 
11^  T  N.  lat.,  a  considerable  town^ 
and  capital  of  a  state  dependent  alter- 


the  name  of  a  considerable  district  of    nately  upon  Bomou  and  Baghermi. 


The  river  from  Showey  upwards^  takes 
first  a  southerly  course,  and  next  in- 
clines to  the  S.W.  till  it  approaches 
Loffgun,  At  this  place  it  is  400  yards 
broad,  the  breadth  of  the  Thames  at 
Westminster-bridge.  The  msgnitude 
of  the  Sharif,  however,  is  clearly  not 
so  great  as  the  iirst  description  of  it 
would  lead  us  to  suppose.  At  page 
231,  we  are  told,  that  above  the  se- 
paration of  the  branches,  the  water  at 
the  highest  reaches  up  to  the  neck. 
On  the  8th  February,  it  was  fordable, 
but  did  not  reach  above  the  arm-pits 
of  a  middle-sized  man  ;  and  at  page 
ten  times  higher"  than  any  to  be  232  it  is  again  stated  to  be  furdable, 
seen  in  Mandara,  and  seen  by  this  the  water  reaching;  to  the  saddles  on 
Mandara  man  round  Adamowa  (we  the  horses.  In  June,  t^e  river  was 
shall  by  and  by  see  where  Adamowa  found  to  contain  a  body  of  water 
should  be  placed),  are  probably  those     "  Utile  less"  than  what  it  was  found 


country,  lies  not  far  to  the  southward 
of  Katagvm;  that  the  Ycou  rose 
among  the  hills  between  Yacoba  and 
Adamowa.  The  river  then  seen  and 
crossed  by  the  Mandara  man  must 
have  been  the  Niger,  unquestionably 
the  same  as  the  Quoila  at  Nyffe,  and 
which,  moreover,  has  no  connexion 
with  the  Kano  and  the  Shary  rivers. 
The  Great  Desert,  also,  is  clearly  the 
Great  Desert  between  Tripoli  and 
Soudan,  traversed  by  Eafilas  con- 
ducted by  white  men  ("  Arabs*'),  not 
Christians.  These  things  are  abun- 
dantly plain.     The  great  mountains. 


mountains  which,  in  the  Quarterly 
Review,  No.  G2,  we  are  informed  lay 
to  tlic  south  of  Kaslma,  and  in  the 
direction  of  Adamowa,  which  are  so 
high  as  to  have  a  white  cap  (snow) 
constantly  upon  them. 

From   Kouka  Major  Denbam  set 


to  contain  in  February,  near  Kussery, 
where  it  flows  in  one  stream,  and  in 
February,  we  are  also  told  that  the 
*'  water  is  shallow,  and  the  curretd 
languid"  (p.  216,)  and  at  Showey, 
that  the  banks  are  high  and  seldom 
overflowed,  (p.  2t6,)  "  with  a  firm 


out  on  the  24<th  January  182-I*,  to  vi-  sandif  boitum"  on  the  eastern  side, 

sit  the  great  river  Shary,  and  which  which  latter  facts  alone  are  sufficient 

runs  into  Lake  Tchad,  and  forms  in  to  show  us  that  it  is  not  a  river  <^  the 

its  lower  course  the  nominal  boundary  first  magnitude.    During  the  hdght 

between  the  states  of  Baghermi  and  of  the  rainy  season  in  August,  the 

Bornou — the  journey  occupied  five  river  becomes  unfordable,  as  we  find, 

days.    At  the  end  of  two  days'  jour-  p.  288,    where   the   Bomou   army, 

ney,  the  party  crossed  the  small  river  which  had  crossed  it,  going  eastwards 

Gambalarum,  which  flows  from  the  to  attack  some  of  their  enemies,  and 

south-west,  and  the  elevated  lands  of  being  worsted,   were   compelled,  in 

Mandara,  entering  the  Lake  Tchad  in  their  retreat  homewards,  to  take  the 

its  S.  W.  coi  ncr.    What  the  size  of  road  through  Kanem  to  the  northward 

this  river  is  we  are  not  told.  Bowditch  of  the  Lake  Tchad. 
(p.  IS)  roentions  this  river  under  the        The  female  population  o£ Loggun, 

name  Gubooa,  crossed  in  the  journey  says  Denham,  are  great  thieves,  "  the 

eastward    from   Bornou   to  Bagher-  cleverest    and   most  immoral  in    all 

mi,  and  before  the  traveller  oh  the  Africa."    In  choosing  those  who  are 

same  route  reaches  the  Shartf.    On  accounted  most  beautiful  and  fittest 

t\iB  6th  day,  Major  Denham's  party  for  the  northern  markets,  they  are  nm- 
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gcd  in  rowi'in  military  array^  and 
the  eye  of  the  inspector  directed  along 
the  lincj  selects  the  Hoiteniot  protube^ 
ranee  that  appears  the  most  formidahle 
and  extensive.  Beyond  Loggun  the 
course  of  the  Shary  remains  unknown^ 
except  from  con&sed  and  contradic- 
tory reports  obtained  by  Major  Den- 
ham.  Considering^  however,  the  facts 
just  stated  relative  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  river,  its  .current,  and  its  mo- 
derate depth,  and  combining  those 
ivith  some  of  the  more  feasible  ac- 
counts obtained' by  Major  Denham, 
and  all  these,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  information  obtained  by 
Bu  R  c  K  H  A  RDT^  it  is  cxtrcmely  probable 
that  the  main  branch  of  the  Shary 
comes  from  the  southward,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  great  Mandara,  or 
'I'hala  range^  while  another  branch 
flows  from  the  eastward.  This  south- 
erly course  amongst  very  high  moim- 
tains  will  account,  and  satisfactorily 
account,  for  the  equal  fulness  of  the 
stream  in  February  and  in  June. 
Major  Denham  was  "  informed  at 
Loggun  (p.  245),  that  the  Shary  had 
a  southerly  branch  running  through 
a  mountainous  country  to  the  euaU 
ward;  and,"  continues  he,  •*  the 
stream,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  would 
be  found  to  extend  to  Adamowa,  and 
thence  to  the  Lake  Fiitre"  That  it  ex- 
tends to  Lake  Fitire,  we  shall  present- 
ly see  is  extremely  probable ;  but  that 
it  can  extend  to  Adamowa,  is  impossi- 
ble, while  the  elevated  Mandara  plains 
and  hills,  and  *'  Moon  Mquntains/' 
intervene  to  prevent  any  stream  either 
from  crossing  that  part  of  Africa  from 
cast  to  west,  or  from  west  to  east. 
Tahr,  a  Sheena  Arab  chief,  who  dwelt 
on  the  S.E.  side  of  the  Tchad,  told 
Major  Denham,  "  that  he  believed  a 
river,  which  came  from  the  S.W.,  and 
entered  Lake  Fittre,  was  the  Shary ;" 
but  when  we  recollect  that  the  Arabs^ 
almost  invariably,  in  the  common 
course  of  conversation,  put  the  geo- 
graphical line  of  the  bed  of  the  river 
for  its  course,  we  shall  find  that,  in- 
stead of  a  river  flowing  into  Lake 
Fittre  from  the  S.W.,  and  coming 
from  the  Shary,  that  it  is  a  branch  of 
the  Shary  which  comes  from  the  east- 
ward, and  probably  from  Lake  Fittre 
to  the  Shary.  The  same  chief  told 
Denham,  "  that  the  Lake  Fittre  had 
a  river  running  out  of  it ;  that  Lake 
Fittre  and  the  Nile  of  £^pt  were 
one."    Here  again  the  chief  nas  put 


the  line  of  the  bed  of  the  riyer  for  its 
course,  and  described  as  a  river  ruD'* 
ning  out  of  Lake  Fittre  on  the  £•  and 
S.E.,  whiBit  was  really  a  river  running 
into  it  in  that  quarter. 

But  before  referring  to  other  sources 
of  information  to  elucidate  this  point> 
it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  magni- 
tude and  position  of  the  Lake  Tchad. 
The  lake  extends  in  an  irr^rular  form 
from  12°  30'  N.  lat.  to  iiP  20'  N.  lat, 
and  from  i4o  E.  long,  to  17^,  about 
200  miles  long,  and  ]  20  miles  broad 
in  its  broadest  part.  With  its  depth 
we  are  altogether  unacquainted,  but 
we  are  informed  that  it  overflows  its 
banks  to  a  great  extent  during  the 
rainy  season ;  a  proof,  we  think,  that 
it  has  no  outlet,  and  a  circumstance 
to  which  we  are  surprised  neither 
Major  Denham  nor  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view has  adverted.  Another  singular 
circumstance  regarding  it  is  mention- 
ed by  Major  Denham,  namely,  that, 
upon  his  first  reaching  it  in  the  month 
of  February,  it  in  one  night  rose  so 
much  as  to  flood  about  two  miles  of 
country  on  its  western  borders.  What 
could  occasion  this  rise  at  this  season 
of  the  year  ?  If  from  the  flood  of  a 
tributary  river,  then  that  river  must 
descend  from  an  elevated  woody  coun- 
try very  far  to  the  southward,  other- 
wise no  rain  could  fall  in  it  at  that 
period  of  the  year.  Although  Major 
Denham  did  not  complete  the  circuit 
of  the  lake,  yet  he  did  this  so  far  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  remaining  that  it  has 
no  outlet  to  the  eastward.  Had  there 
been  any^  he  must  have  heard  of  the 
fact  from  the  lips  of  those  who  had 
travelled  round  it,  and  from  those 
who  lived  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  such  an  outlet,  if  such  really  exists. 
Tang  ALIA,  tbe  Umits  of  M^jor  Den- 
ham's  journey  on  its  eastern  shores,  is 
in  the  entrance  of  the  Bahr  el  Gha- 
ZELLE,  a  valley  fertile  in  pasturage, 
now  dry,  but  through  which  all  the 
traditions  of  the  country  assert  that  a 
river  at  one  time  did  flow.  From 
Tangalia  through  this  valley  to  Lake 
Fittre  is  said  to  be  a  journey  of  four 
days,  but  other  accounts  make  it  more. 
It  is  possible,  that,  in  ancient  times,  a 
water  communication  may  have  exist- 
ed between  the  two  lakes.  Of  the  ele-- 
vation  of  Lake  Tchad  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  we  shall  b3r  and  by  speak 
more  at  length.  As  an  instance  of  the 
confusion  which  reigns  in  all  African 
information  on  geographical  subjects. 
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we  may  here  state,  that  Burckfiardi 
viiB  informed  by  a  traveller  from 
Bomou,  that  the  Tcftad  was  a  river^ 
and  that  there  was  no  lake  m  his  coun« 
try. 

The  discoveries  madeby  Major  Den- 
ham  have  considerably  changed  the 
geograjihical  positions  of  these  parts  of 
Airica>  from  the  positions  where  pre- 
vious undefined  mformation  had  led 
lis  to  believe  they  were  placed.  Bor- 
nou  is  about  four  degrees  farther  to  / 
the  soutb^  and  nearly  as  much  more 
to  the  westward,  than  what  it  was  for- 
merly reckoned.  This  leaves  a  greater 
space  between  Dnrfoor  and  Boniou 
than  was  formerly  calculated,  and 
brings  the  position  of  the  intervening 
countries  to  be  in  a  line  due  west  from 
Darfoor,  instead  of  N.W.  as  stated  by 
Arab  travellers,  while  the  places  west- 
ward of  Bomou  are  found  to  be  al- 
most due  west,  instead  of  S.W.  us 
^reckoned  by  the  generality  of  these 
travellers,  unfortunately,  hitherto,  our 
only  sources  of  information  on  these 
interesting  subjects. 

But  with  regard  to  the  Shary  re- 
ceiving a  branch  from  the  eastward^ 
Burckhardt,  App*  p.  479,  states,  from 
good  information,  tnat  ''between  Kan'> 
em  and  the  Shnry,  and  not  belonging' 
to  the  Jiahr  el  Ghazelle,  is  the  country 
called  Daii  Karka,  the  population  of 
which  pasture  their  cattle  upon  the 
banks  of  a  river  called  Bahk  el 
Feybh,  or  Inundating  River,  which 
empties  itself  inio  the  Shary"  At  p. 
72,  we  are  informed  by  Denham,  that 
the  King  of  Baghermi  having  been  de- 
feated, retired  to  the  other  side  of  a 
large  river,  to  the  south  of  his  domi- 
nions. Baghermi  lies  W.  of  Lake  Fit* 
ire,  and  south  of  the  Bahr  el  Ghazelle. 
Here  is  Denham's  eastern  branch  of  the 
Shary,  clearly  pointed  out,  but  whe- 
ther this  river  issues  from  Ixike  Fit" 
ire,  or  not,  it  is  impossible  to  deter^b 
mine,  though  all  accounts  obtained  by 
Burckhardt  and  others,  in  Eastern  Afri- 
ca, would  lead  us  to  believe  that  it  did. 
On  the  other  hand,  M{gor  Laing  in- 
formed us,  that  A  very  intelligent  Arab 
told  him  that  Lake  Fittre  had  no  out- 
let ;  that  a  river  from  the  south-east 
ran  into  it.  He  drew  a  map  of  the  lake, 
with  the  riva*,  as  mentioned,  entering 
it,  but  he  positively  asserted  that  the 
lake  had  no  outlet,  nor  communication 
with  any  other  lake  or  river.  The  ac- 
count, third  ore,  of  the  Arab  chief 


Tahr,  given  to  Migor  Denbaiiij  ttid 
other  information  of  a  similar  descrip-i 
tion,  clearly  arises  from  ignoranoe"  of 
these  subjects,  and  misapprehension  on  ' 
then:  part.  With  this  eastern  branch^ 
and  its  southern  sources  amongst  the 
Moon  range  of  hills,  we  have,  and  can- 
have  in  a  short  space,  a  river  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  Shary,  wi^out  being 
obliged  to  make  up  that  magnitude  by 
bringing  the  Niger  into  it. 

Here  it  is  proper  to  state  another 
very  striking  instance  of  the  inaccura^ 
cy  of  Arab  travellers,  in  relating  the 
course  of  rivers.  Burckhardt,  who  waa. 
less  likely  to  be  deceived  by  them  than 
almost  any  other  European,  states, 
that  he  was  informed  the  Shary  ran 
from  N.E.  to  S.W.  and  entered  the 
T&had.  He  indeed  adds,  in  a  note,^ 
that  one  man  from  that  quarter  tc^d 
him  it  ran  in  a  contrary  directioot 
namely,  from  S.W.  to  N.E.  and  which 
we  now  find  is  really  the  case.  Re-* 
lying,  however,  on  the  former  inform 
mation,  and  which  it  is  evident  ^urffA;- 
hardt  took  as  the  most  correct,  th^ 
writer  of  this  was  led  into  the  errors 
in  laying  down  the  course  of  the  rivers 
in  this  part  o£  Soudan,  in  a  work  on 
Africa,  published  in  18S1.  The  pre- 
sent discoveries,  therefore,  alter  great- 
ly the  geographical  features  of  this 
part  of  Africa,  as  there  laid  down,  bat 
tbey  confirm,  not  shake,  the  great 
fact,  that  the  Niger  enters  the  AtLsA- 
tic.  The  distance  from  Lake  Fittre 
to  the  Shary  is,  according  to  Bow- 
DITCH,  twelve  days'  journey;  and 
Browne,  p.  448,  states,  the  aistanee 
from  Cube  ABE  A,  and  Cobbb  the  capi- 
tal of  Darfooe,  to  Bomou,  to  be  sixty 
days*  journey,  which  is  probably  very 
accurate,  as  the  distance  is  7t^  geog^ 
miles. 

Taking  leave  of  Major  Denham's 
journal,  we  come  to  that  which  ought 
to  have  been  the  most  important  and 
decisive  portion  of  the  volume  as  ii 
regards  African  Geography,  vix.€LAP»- 
ferton's  journey  westwaid  froofi 
KouKA  to  Sackatoo,  in  search  of  ^ 
Niger.  Though  much  important  in- 
formation is  obtained,  still  the  reader 
is  sadly  disappointed,  and  a  dark  deiid 
is  suffered  still  to  hang  over  the  most 
important  object  of  research,  through 
which  cloud,  however,  more  niys  of 
light  had  penetrated,  than- we  have  in 
the  I'lcsent  tolumu  been  fH^rmiitetl  to 
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But  wc  shall  try  to  find  our  way 
with  the  feeble  lights  which  we  are 
permitted  to  see  and  to  use. 

Accompanied  by  Dr  Oudney^  Cap* 
tain  Clapperton,  on  the  15th  December 
iS2B,  left  Kouka  to  the  westwards 
They  travelled  nearly  due  west.  At 
MuAMua^  a  town  on  the  Bomou 
frontiers,  Dr  Oudney  died  from  the 
effects  of  a  consumption^  accelerated 
and  Increased  by  a  severe  cold,  which 
he  caught  on  the  night  of  the  S6th 
December,  when  the  frost  was  so 
severe,  that  the  water  skins,  in  which 
the  water  to  drink  was  carried,  were 

FROZEN  AS  HARD  AS  BOARDS;  iudccd, 

the  letter  from  Br  Oudney  himself, 
published  some  time  ago,  and  relating 
this  event,  stated  that  the  water  in  the 
jtL'ins  was  frozen  to  a  solid  mass. 
This  shows  a  severe  degree  of  cold, 
and  argues  a  very  elevated  country. 
On  the  second  January,  after  travd* 
ling  sixteen  days,  Clapperion  reached 
Kattagum,  a  town  situated  upon  the 
Uiver  Yeou  in  N.  lat.  12*»  17',  and 
about  ll*"  E.  longitude.  In  9^  days 
more,  they  reached  Kako,  situate  m 
120  N.  lat.  and  9©  20'  E.  longitude, 
and  in  H  days*  journey  more  they 
reached  Sackatoo,  the  capital  of 
Sl'ltan  Bello's  territory;  situated 
in  130  4'  N.  lat.  and  E.  longitude, 
6°  12' ;  but  we  have  heard,  and  from 
good  authority,  that  Captain  Clapper- 
ion  states  the  Lunar  Observation  taken 
to  determine  the  longitude  of  Sackatoo, 
was  very  imperfect,  so  much  so,  as  to 
leave  it  probable  that  an  error  of  two 
degrees  took  place,  and  which  would 
bring  Sackatoo  to  S®  E.  long.,  which  it 
is  extremely  probable  is  the  true  posi- 
tion of  the  place. 

At  this  point,  the  distance  from 
Kouica  would  be  420  geog.  miles, 
which,  travelled  over  in  39^ days,  gives 
us  nearly  1 1  miles  each  dav,  norizon- 
tal  distance  made  good,  the  utmost, 
we  believe,  that  any  traveller  can  pos- 
sibly make  good,  during  a  joumeyof  any 
continuance  in  the  interior  of  Africa. 

In  course  of  the  journey,  and  be- 
tween Katagum  and  Kano^  Clapper- 
ton  passed  the  river  Yeou,  running 
eastward,  and  subsequently  seve- 
ral small  streams,  which,  descending 
from  elevated  lands  to  the  southward, 
flow  to  form  it;  and  in  this  part  of 
his  journey  he  ascertained  that  the 
sources  of  these  branches  which  form 
the  Yeou,  rise  amongst  a  chain  of  hiUs, 
situated  some  days   journey  to  the 


south-westward.  The  mountaiiu  of 
Doll,  which  bore  S.  W.  fVom  Girk- 
WA,  and  nearly  south  from  Kano,  rose 
above  the  elevation  of  the  country 
through  which  their  path  lay,  to  a 
height  from  600  to  700  feet.  After 
passing  the  branches  of  the  Yeou, 
Clapperton  came  upon  streams  which, 
flowing  in  a  similar  direction  with 
the  western  branches  of  the  Yeou, 
soon  after  join,  and  form  the  river  on 
which  SaJcaioo  is  situated,  and  which 
flows^ast  that  city  to  the  west,  or 
rather  S.W.,  till  it  joins  the  Niger 
or  Quolla,  as  he  was  informed,  four  or 
five  days'  journey  from  the  capital ; 
this  junction,  we  have  reason  to  bdieve, 
takes  place  at  K  ar  y  or  Cabi,  which  pro* 
vious  information  marks  out  as  the 
port  of  Uowssa,  or  the  Niger.  The 
name  of  this  river,  on  which  Sackatoo 
is  situated,  is  not  given,  nor  have  we 
any  idea  Of  its  magnitude  in  that 
quarter,  two  things  which  it  is  sur* 
prising  should  have  been  forgotten  or 
omitted.  The  Yeou,  as  far  as  Kata*> 
gum,  is  a  smooth  sluggish  stream ;  the 
soil  around  it  is  composed  of  alluvial 
clay,  in  which  no  stones,  not  even  in 
the  beds  of  the  river,  were  to  be  seen. 
This  part  of  Clapperton's  journey  is 
so  far  satisfactory.  It  has  determined 
the  course  of  the  Yeoru,  and  overthrown 
the  theory  of  the  Quarterly  Keview, 
that  that  paltry  stream  was  the  great 
river  Joliba  or  Niger,  which  was  pro- 
claimed as  the  fact  with  the  greatest 
triumph  and  confidence.  It  enables  us 
to  see  clearly  the  position  of  that  part 
of  Africa,  the  elevation  of  which  snuts 
up  the  progress  of  the  Niger  eastward 
in  those  latitudes,  and  also  the  points 
where  streams  rise  which  flow  west- 
ward, till  they  meet  its  mighty  cur- 
rent. Not  a  word,  however,  is  said 
about  the  elevation  of  this  portion  of 
Africa,  how  great  it  is.  This  is  a  great 
want,  and  a  great  n^lect.  But  several 
unerring  facts  are  disclosed,  which 
show  us  it  must  be  very  great;  we 
shall  notice  them.  First,  the  great  de- 
gree of  cold  which,  on  the  26th  2>e- 
eember,  in  latitude  13%  and  to  the 
southward  of  the  burning  deserts  of 
Africa,  couldjreeze  water  skins  as  hard 
as  boards,  nay,  even  the  water  to  8 
solid  mass.  Secondly,  at  Kano,  on  the 
19th  February,  we  are  told  (p.  56) 
that  so  severe  was  the  cold,  that  afire 
was  necessary  during  the  whole  of 
the  day ;  and  in  fact,  that  fires  are 
necessary  in  their  houses  all  the  year 
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either  might  be.  To  ascertain  this  is  of 
great  importance>  as  it  would  give  us 
some  more  accurate  idea  of  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  Lake  Tchad,  the  mouth  of 
tlie  River  S«ary^  and  the  country  of 
Bomou  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
barometer^  we  are  told,  stood  at  Tripoli 
at  30.39 ;  in  the  middle  of  the  desert  at 
28.50 ;  at  Kouka  at  28.72.  This  dif- 
ference will  indicate  the  devatioi^  at 
the  latter  place  to  be  1340  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  we  shall  see 
as  we  proceed^  and  when  we  arrive  at 
Clapferton's  Journal,  that  it  must 
be  higher,  not  lower,  than  we  have  just 
stated. 

Major  Denhah's  Journal  is  the 
most  unportant^  and,  as  it  stands,  the 
fullest  as  to  geographical  information : 
we  take  tlie  River  Yeou  first  in  order. 
Three  days*  journey  to  the  south  of 
Lari,  the  travellers  crossed  the  river 
Yeou,  near  to  its  entrance  into  the 
Lake  Tchad.  Its  breadth  at  that  time, 
early  in  Februaify,  the  dry  season,  was 
fifty  yardSj  the  channel  about  fifty 
more ;  the  banks  on  each  side  rose  per- 
pendicular^ and  the  current  then  was 
at  the  rate  of  3^  miles  per  hour ;  the 
depth  is  not  stated,  but  we  infer  that 
the  travellers  forded  it.  The  Quarterly 
Review,  in  its  first  notice  of  this  stream, 
made  its  breadth  100  feet,  the  channel 
300  feet,  and  the  current  then  at  the 
rate  of  one  mile  per  hour.  With  great 
confidence  and  great  triumph  it  told 
us,  that  this  paltry  stream  was  the 
GREAT  RivEa  Niger,  and,  in  a  sub- 
sequent Number,  we  were  informed 
that  Major  Denham  had  sent  to  a 
friend  in  Tripoli  a  bottle  of  the  water 
of  the  Ycou,  informing  him  that  he 
transmitted  it  to  him  as  water  taken 
from  the  Niger !  Of  all  this^  we  do  not 
see  a  word  in  the  volume  before  us. 
Subsequent  researches  have  put  an  end 
to  the  delusion.  This  river  Yeou  rises 
in  mountains  south  of  Kano,  in  about 
»•  30'  E.  long,  and  1 1**  30'  N.  lat.  and 
at  the  distance  of  several  days'  jour- 
ney from  Kano  southward,  and  in 
a  country  the  inhabitants  of  which 
are  stated,  to  be  yem^yeins,  or  canni- 
bals. It  flows  first  northerly,  then 
north-east,  joined  by  numerous  small 
streams  from  the  southward,  and  af- 
terwards flows  eastward  with  a  smooth 
still  current,  till  it  joins  the  Lake 
Tchad.  In  its  course  it  passes  Kat- 
TAGUM  and  Gambarou,  the  latter 
town  now  almost  desolate,  and  from 
which  the  same  name  was  given  to  the 
river  J  as  is  so  common  in  Eastern  Afri- 
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ca^  and  from  which  confUsion  and 
changes  of  names  the  errors  in  African 
gec^ranhy  principally  proceed.  Near 
Wsdlad,  the  river  is  said  to  be  as  broad 
as  the  Thames  at  B^ingston.  On  the 
23d  September^  the  middle  of  the 
rainy  season,  and  when  it  was  in  full 
flood,  Mi^o'  Denham^  on  his  return^ 
found  the  Yeou,  near  its  enttanoe  into 
the  lake,  100  yards  broad^  with  a  deep 
current,  and  running  at  the  rate  o£ 
three  miles  per  hour.  Such  is  the  river 
in  the  height  of  its  majesty  which  waa 
triumphantly  set  down  as  the  Niger 
— the  river  Niger,  which  at  Bam- 
MAKOo,  llOOgec^aphical  miles  dis- 
tant, and  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
rainy  season.  Park  found  to  be  onb 

HILE  BROAD  !  ! 

Before  proceeding  farther,  we  may 
notice  a  circumstance  which  explains 
much  of  African  geography,  and  which 
clearly  elucidates  wnat  Arabs  and  Ne« 
gro  Arabs  mean,  when  they  state  that 
the  Joliba  or  Niger  flows  to  the  NOe 
of  Egypt.  Major  Denham's  guides 
Bellal,  at  this  time  and  at  •thi» 
pointy  told  him  that  the  Yeou  flowed 
unto  the  Egyptian  Nile.  When  the 
Major  pressed  him  upon  that  point, 
and  argued  against  the  fact  being  ao^ 
when  they  really  saw  before  them  th^t 
it  terminated  in  the  lake^  his  guide 
replied^  that  what  he  meant  by  the 
saying  was,  that  it  was  like  the  Nile 
of  Egypt--'"  sweet  water,"'^"  runnings 
water/  Another  equally  iinportaBt 
ducidation  of  African  Geography  i» 
found  in  the  meaning  of  the  term 
''  Wangara."  This  the  Arabs  aa« 
sured  M^jor  Denham  did  not  mean  a 
particular  town  or  district,  bat  a  large 
extent  of  the  African  continent^  com* 
prehending  all  the  country  sitnated  ta 
the  south,  containing  mountains  and 
rivers  in  contradistinction  to  the  Za?* 
HAARA,  or  Great  Desert.  Thiswefot^ 
merly  noticed  is  the  explanation  which 
Dupuin  received  of  the  word  at  CoO" 
niassie  in  Ashantee,  and  moreover  that 
the  term  Wangara  comprehended  all 
the  country  from  the  river  of  Bxnin 
in  the  East,  to  Ganem  westward; 
from  the  Gulph  of  Guinea  on  the 
south,  northwards  to  BKoussa  on  the 
north. 

This  is  an  important  confirmation 
of  a  decisive  fact ;  decisive  in  Aftican 
Geography,  because  every  account  hi« 
dierto  received  agreed  that  the  Niger 
terminated  in  Wangaba>  thatisg  hi 
the  sea  through  Bahr  Kitlla^  or  the 
aUvvial  eovnfry  on  its  southern  bor- 
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ders.  From  iToai/ta^  where  he  left  Cap- 
tain ClappertoD>  Major  Denham  pro- 
ceeded with  a  force  collected  under  the 
command  of  Bhoo  Kahom,  an  Arab> 
and  Barca  Gana,  a  negro  oeneral, 
southward  to  the  kingdom  of  Man- 
UARA^   tributary  to  Bornou^   on   a 
Ghraazie^  or  alave-catching  expe- 
dition. They  marched^  he  says,  direct- 
ly south  from  Kouka  till  they  reached 
Mora,  the  ca^tttal  of  Mandara,  dis- 
tant 180  miles.  Mora  is  situated  in  a 
valley,  the  appearance  of  which  indi- 
cates diat  it  had  once  formed  the  bot- 
tom of  a  large  lake,  with  high  moun- 
tains surrounding  k  on  all  sides,  ex- 
cept to  the  north,  where  there  is  the 
narrow  pass  of  Horza.    These  moun- 
uins  rose  to  an  elevation  of  2500  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  plain,  and  which 
plain  must  again  be  at  a  very  consi^ 
derable  elevation  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  because,  says  Major  Denham^ 
(p.  128,)  "  where  standing,  we  were 
higher  than  anywhere  in  Bomou,  ha- 
ving ascended  ever  since  leaving  Kou- 
ka." Allowing  tlie  ascent  to  have  been 
only  at  the  rate  of  six  feet  per  mile,  it 
would  give  a  height  of  1060  feet, which^ 
with  1400  feet,  &e  elevation  of  Kouka^ 
will  bring  tlie  plain  of  Mora  to  be 
2500  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  From 
Mora  they  proce^ed  35  miles  farther 
south  to  Musafeia,  the  hills,  as  they 
marched  south,  rising  in  height^  and 
the  AlpinePeak  of  Mendify  was  there 
visible  at  a  distance  of  about  35  miles 
more  to  the  south,  making  its  position 
250  miles  south  of  Kouka,  or  nearly 
i*"  of  latitude. 

The  Peak  of  Mendify  rises  (p.  146) 
above  the  surrounding  Peaks  with  sin- 
gular boldness,  and  in  Alpine  majesty. 
Towering  Peaks  appear  nt  a  distance 
from  Musafeiay  ^'  several  thousand 
feet  higher"  than  the^hills  round  Mora, 
2500  above  the  plain>  and  ^^  composed 
of  immense  rocks  of  granite."  The 
inhabitants  of  Mandara  say  (p.  146) 
that  the  range  extends  ''  southward 
for  two  months'  journey,"  and  call 
them  mountains,  large,''  laaoe  Moon 
Mountains"— Major  Denham  sup- 
poses the  mountains  of  Mora  to  form 
part  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon 
(p.  131).  The  range  commences  near 
Oulow,  on  the  north.  **  The  extent 
is  apparently  in  interminable  ranges, 
E.  S;  E.  &  S.  W.  &  W.;'  and  towards 
the  south  tlicy  appear  in  several  masses 
of  hills,  in  all  tnt  picturesque  forms 
imaginable. 


At  this  point  the  combined  foroea 
of  the  Ahubs^  Bomou,  and  Mandara, 
were  defeated  and  driven  back,  and 
Migor  Denham  narrowly  escaped  with 
his  life.    Into  the  details  of  this  ma- 
rauding expedition^  we  do  not  mean 
to  enter.  We  have  been  thus  particu- 
lar about  the  distance  from  Kouka, 
the  position  and  height  of  diose  hills, 
firsty  because  no  river  is  found  flow- 
ing from  the  west  to  the  east,  between 
Kouka  and  them ;  and,  secondly,  be- 
cause no  rivtt  is  in  that  psrt  of  the 
chain  found  flowing  to  the  north ; 
thirdly,  that  the  elevation  of  die  coun- 
try in  this  pardon  of  Africa  may  be 
more  accurately  known ;  and  fourthly^ 
because  on  this  very  spot,  seen  and 
described  by  Major  Denham,  stands 
the  famoiu  Mt.  Thala  of  Ptolemy, 
in  10°  N.  lat.  and  SS*"  long.  £.  of 
Ferro,  or  13^  40*"  £.  of  Greenwich* 
This  a  curious  and  remarkable  confir- 
madon  of  the  accuracy  on  this  point 
•of  that  early  geographer,  and  it  is  not 
a  litde  surprising  that  the  important 
fact  is  not  adverted  to  by  Major  Den- 
ham. 

In  the  Quarterly  Review,  No.  58, 
and  when  the  writer  in  it  set  down 
the  Yeou  as  the  Niger,  we  find  it  stated 
*'  that  the  range  of  the  Mandara  hills 
extended  west  thirty  days'  journey. 
M^jor  Denham  says  diat  the  people 
of  Mandara  stated,  that  they  extended 
SOUTH  sixty  days'  journey.    Farther, 
he  states  : — A  Mandara  man  (p.  144) 
told  him  they  extended  twenty  days' 
journey  south.    At  that  distance  is  a 
plain,  in  which  Adamowa  is  situated, 
snrroimded  by  hills  ten  TiikEshighet 
than  any  they  could  see  in  MandEura 
In  his  journey  hither,  he  saw  sevenL 
extensive  lakes,  and  with  great  clear- 
ness described  a  river  running  between 
two  very  high  ridges  of  mountains, 
which  he  crossed,  previous  to  readiing 
Adamowa.    The  river  came  from  die 
west,  and  is  die  same  with  the  Quol- 
LA  at  Nyfl^    It  had  no  connexion 
with  the  Kano  river,  and  which  latter 
river,  again,  had  no  connexion  with 
the  Shary  river.    The  main  body  of 
the  great  river,  he  farther  stated,  was 
called  D.  Ago  ;  and  it  passed  south- 
ward of  Bagherme,  and  went  east- 
ward to  the  Nile ;  to  the  south  of  this 
river  the  population  are  all  Kirdy 
(Pagans)  until  you  come  to  die  Great 
Desert    This  desert  is  passed  several 
times  in  the  year  by  Kafilas  with  wkilf 
people,   not  ChriMans-     They  brin; 
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different  ttatts  which  inhabit  it.  It 
18  curious^  and  in  the  geographical 
part  is  important.  From  it  wc  learn 
that  Takroor^  or  Tocrur,  instead  of 
being  a  city  and  province  of  Northern 
Central  Africa^  and  situated  to  the 
westward  of  Ghana,  somewhere  in  that 
portion  of  Africa,  at  or  near  the  mo- 
dern Kano,  in  reality  designates  and 
includes  the  whole  of  Northern  Cen- 
tral Africa,  from  Darfoor  (inclusive) 
on  the  east,  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on 
the  west ;  and  from  the  great  desert 
on  the  north,  to  the  Gulph  of  Guinea, 
and  unknown  pagan,  barbarous  coun- 
tries on  the  south.  Amongst  the  other 
great  subdivisions  of  Takroor,  is  Dar^ 
foor,  Wadday,  Bughermiy  Bomou, 
and  the  immense  country  of  Houssa, 
&c. ;  each,  but  more  especially  the 
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popidation  poasesa  much  knowledge 
in  the  fine  and  rare  arts ;  and  ftt>m 
their  country  many  elegant  and  mar- 
vellous things  are  exported.  Yarba 
is  an  extemive  province,  oontainitag 
rivers,  forests,  sands,  and  mountains  ; 
also  a  great  many  wonderful  and  ex« 
traordinary  things.  In  it  the  Talldng 
Green  Bird,  call^  3  attaq  a  (Parrot ), 
is  found.  By  the  side  of  this  province 
there  is  an  anchorage  or  harbour  for 
the  ships  of  the  Christians  who  used 
to  go  there  to  purchase  slaves.  These 
slaves  were  exported  irom  our  country 
and  sold  to  the  people  of  Yarba,  who 
resold  them  to  the  Christians."  In 
Yarba  we  at  once  recognize  the  Y  ab- 
RIB  A  of  other  writers,  and  of  TariouB 
African  travellers,  which  all  accounts 
agree  is  a  great  country,  lying  to  the 


latter,  comprehending  several  states  of    south  of  No()fie,  or  Nyfft.'  The  terri- 


minor,  but  still  of  considerable  extent 
and  importance.  Some  of  these  are 
aprain  divided  into  various  provinces. 
Thus  the  country  of  Zag-zag,  which 
lies  to  the  south  of  Sackatooy  Kano, 
and  Kashna,  comprehends  several  ex- 
tensive provinces,  amongst  which,  and 
in  the  great  secondary  subdivision 
named  Bowxher  (part  of  Zag-zag,  p. 
163),  is  Kornorfa;  near  to  which 
province  there  is  an  anchorage  or  har^ 
hour  for  the  ships  of  the  Christians, 
who  are  sent  by  two  sovereigns  to 
traffic  or  trade  with  the  people  of  SoU" 
dan.  Also  the  province  of  At agara, 
or  Atagher;  and  near  it  is  also  an  an- 
chorage or  harbour  for  the  ships  of  the 
SBid  Christ  inn  X.  "Both  these  places 
are  on  the  coast  of  the  ocean." 
By  the  coast  of  the  ocean,  we  might, 
in  the  acceptation  of  the  expression 
amongst  Arab  writers,  take  it  to  mean 
a  lake  ;  but  che  harbour  or  anchorage 
for  Christians  would  appear  to  fix 
these  places  or  provinces  as  bordering 
on  the  Atlantic.  We  shall  by  and  by 
see,  however,  that  Christians  in  ships 
really  leave  the  ocean,  and  go  a  very 
considerable  distance  upwards  into  the 
interior,  upon  the  great  rivers. 


tory  of  Yarba  clearly  extended  to  Uie 
sea-coast.  The  anchorage  for  the  ships 
of  the  Christians,  and  the  traffic  there 
carried  on,  shows  in  the  most  satisfac- 
tory manner  that  the  coast  here  refer- 
red to  is  the  coast  of  the  ocean,  not  the 
shore  of  a  lake  in  the  interior.  It  is 
also  worthy  of  remark^  that  while 
Noqfie  is  set  down  as  a  province,  which 
on  the  right  and  left  sides  hasrfvtfr*, 
not  a  word  is  said  about  a  lake,  which, 
had  there  been,  and  of  the  magnitude 
previously  alluded  to,  could  scarcely 
fail  to  have  been  recorded  and  noticeu. 
The  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review, 
who  is  resolved  to  make  the  Niger  and 
the  Nile  of  Eg>pt  one  and  the  same 
river,  would  maintain  that  Rakah, 
Fundahy  &c,  which  Sultan  Bella  men- 
tions as  his  ports  of  trade,  on  the  shores 
of  the  sea,  where  the  QuoUa  enters  it, 
mean  only  the  last  ports  in  his  domi- 
nions, which  are  situated  upon  that 
river  in  its  course  eastward.  Be  it  eo. 
We  will  allow  it  is  probable  that  what 
he  states  of  these  places  really  meant, 
that  these  are  the  last  ports  upon  the 
Niger  within  his  teritory;  but  still 
that  does  not  imply  that  the  Niger  has 
not  a  passage  southwards  into  tne  At- 


A  second  division  of  the  country  of    Ian  tic  Ocean.  Europeans,  there  is  good 


Ilouxsn,  lying  to  tlie  west  of  the  for- 
mer, comprises  the  provinces  of  Zan- 
para,  Kabe,  Ya-ory,  Noofie, 
Yarba,  Barghoo,  and  Ghoorma. 
Three  of  these  we  more  particularly 
mention ;  viz.  Ya-ory,  "  which  con- 
tains mountains  and  valleys,  and  is 
situated  on  the  coast  of  the  river  called 
the  Nile:  Noons,  a  province  that 
has  on  the  right  and  left  sides,  rivers, 
forests,  sands,  and  mountains.    The 


reason  to  believe,  go  up  the  rivers 
which  enter  the  sea  in  the  Bight  of 
Benin,  to  a  great  distance,  for  the  pur- 
pose tf  trade.  The  Portuguese,  iu  par- 
ticular, there  is  the  best  reason  to  be- 
lieve, have  penetrated  into  the  interior 
of  Africa,  by  means  of  the  large  rivers 
in  these  parts,  to  a  great  distance,  and 
which  they  carefully  coneed  from  tlis 
rest  of  the  world.  A  gentl  nan,  a  iui« 
tive  of  Glasgow,  who  had  for 
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years  traded  iu  the  rivers  in  tha  Delta 
of  Benin,  informed  ns,  that  within 
these  few  years  he  had  himself  been 
up  the  Rio  de  Formosa  about  70  miles 
from  its  mouthy  in  a  schooner  of  a  con- 
siderable size^  and  might  have  ascend- 
ed to  a  still  greater  distance  had  busi- 
ness led  him,  as  the  river  became 
broader  and  deeper  as  they  ascended 
from  the  sea.  He  moreover  informed 
us,  that  he  met  with  an  intelligent 
Spaniard  (Capt.  Julian,)  who  told  him 
that  in  a  vessel  of  90  tons  burthen,  he 
(the  Spaniard)  had  been  up  the  Rio 
de  Formosa  about  300  miles  for  the 
purpose  of  trade,  and  at  which  point 
he  found  the  river  three  miles  broad, 
and  five  fathoms  deep,  the  stream 
descending  from  the  northward.  He 
added,  that  some  of  his  countrymen 
had  ascended  the  river  to  a  still  greater 
distance.  At  the  point  mentioned,  Capt. 
Julian  must  have  been  (allowlDg  for 
the  windings  of  the  river)  within  100 
or  150  miles  of  Nyffe.  The  fact,  then, 
that  Europeans  trade,  by  means  of 
those  rivers,  with  nations  inhabiting 
countries  situate  a  considerable  way 
into  the  interior  of  Northern  Central 
Africa,  stands  established,  and  thus  the 
accounts  given  by  Sultan  Btllo,  and 
the  other  individuals,  which  we  have 
just  been  adverting  to,  and  to  which  we 
are  about  to  advert,  stand  confirmed, 
and  clear  from  the  confusion  and  con- 
tradiction into  which  at  the  first  glance 
they  would  appear  to  be  involved.  The 
facts  mentioned  are  equally  important 
and  satisfactory.  The  point  also  to 
which  Capt.  Julian  ascended  the  Rio 
de  Formosa,  we  may  remark,  is  very 
near  the  latitude  where  the  Quar- 
terly Review  makes  the  Kowara  pass 
in  its  course  to  the  eastward. 

Mahomeu  GoMSoo,  the  chief  of 
the  Arabs  at  Sackatoo,  told  Captain 
Clapper  ton,  page  87,  '*  that  he  had 
been  detained  a  prisoner  three  years, 
in  a  country  called  Yariha  (Yarba),  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Quorra  (Niger), 
which,  he  said,  entered  the  sea  at  Fun- 
dath,  a  little  below  the  town  of  Ra- 
kah.  The  latter  is  opposite  to  Nyffe ; 
is  a  place  of  great  trade  between  the 
interior  and  the  coast ;  and  all  kinds  of 
European  goods,  such  as  beads,  jvool- 
len  and  cotton  cloths,  pewter  ana  cop- 
per dishes,  gun-powder,  rum,  &c.,  are 
to  be  had  there  m  exchange  for  slaves. 
The  inhabitants  of  Yariba  he  repre- 
sented to  be  extremely  ill-dispGoed. 
I  may  mention,  says  Clapperton,  that 
during  my  stay  in  SakatbO;  pfovisiont 
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were  regularly  sent  me  from  the  Sul-* 
tan's  table,  in  pewter  dishes,  with  the 
London  stamp;  and  one  day  I  even 
had  a  piece  of  meat  served  up  in  a  white 
wash-band  uasin,  of  English  manu^ 
facture."  Here  we  have  distinctly  enu- 
merated the  articles  of  European  trade 
to  the  Bight  of  j9<?72m,  and  finding  ilfo- 
homed  Gomsoo  so  correct  in  his  enume- 
ration of  these  articles,  we  may  place 
the  greater  reliance  on  his  statement, 
that  the  Niger  enters  the  sea.  True, 
when  he  says  that  it  ''  enters  the  se;| 
at  Fundah,  a  little  below  Rakah,  which 
latter  is  opposite  Nyffe," — it  would 
throw  a  doubt  on  the  fact,  but  a  mo- 
ment's refiection  will  serve  to  convince 
us  that  he  is  confusing,  or  the  hearer, 
or  transcriber  for  him,  is  confounding 
the  country  of  Yariba  with  the  town 
oiRalcah.  The  former  place  is  next 
to,  and  opposite  to,  the  province  of 
Nyjfe,  going  to  the  soutli-west.  Bom^ 
ditck  makes  it  several  days' journey 
south  south-west  of  Wauwa,  and  Du« 
jmis,  from  good  information,  lays  it 
down  in  a  similar  direction.  Branches 
of  the  Great  River,  or,  what  is  more 
probable,  the  Great  River  under  diffe- 
rent names,  runs  through,  or  by  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  pro\'ince. 

At  page  89,  we  learn  that  Sultan 
Bello,  in  the  presence  of  Captain  Clap- 
perton, "  drew  on  the  sand  the  course 
of  the  river  Quorra,  which  he  also  sta- 
ted entered  the  sea  at  Fundah,   By  his 
account  the  river  ran  parallel  to  the  sea^ 
coast  for  several  days*  jimrneif,  being  in 
some  places  only  a  tew  hours',  in  otners 
a  day's  journey  distant  from  it.    Two 
or  three  years  ago,  the  sea,"  he  said, 
'^  closed  up  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and 
its  mouth  was  at  present  a  day  or  two 
farther  south;  but  during  the  rains, 
when  the  river  was  high,  it  still  ran 
into  the  sea  by  the  old  channel."    Cou« 
pling  this  account  with  a  previous  no- 
tice of  a  similar  kind,  there  is  no  doubt 
some  apparent  confusion  and  incon- 
sistency  in  Sultan    Belle's   account, 
which  might  leave  what  he  calls  the 
sea  to  be  taken  as  a  lake,  not  the  sea 
which  the  Quorra  entered ;  but  that  he 
meant  that  it  was  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
into  which  this  river  poured  its  waters^ 
is  clearly  pointed  out  in  his  observa- 
tion made  at  the  same  interview,  when 
(page  90)  he  says, — *'  I  will  give  the 
King  of  England  a  place  on  the  coast 
to  build  a  town ;  only  I  wish  a  road  to 
be  cut  to  Rakah,  if  vessels  should 
not  be  able  to  navigate  the  river,** 
Hence  it  is  ci!!Ute  plain  that  he  alludes 
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to  ft  river  which,  detoending  from  the 
interior  of  AfVica,  ran  into  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean,  and  by  which  he  hoped  to 
open  up  a  trade  with  England  in  ships, 
and  by  which  only  he  could  open  up  a 
trade  between  his  dominions  snd  Eng- 
land. Besides,  the  phenomenon  that  he 
mentions  of  the  river  near  its  outlet 
lunning  for  several  days' journey  on 
the  8ea*coast,  at  some  places  near  to, 
at  others  more  distant  from  the  sea,  is 
a  fact  well  known  to  be  the  case  in  the 
western  branch  of  the  Rio  de  For- 
mosa, which,  descending  westward  in- 
to Cradoo  Lak£,  joins  the  Lagos, 
and  from  whence  a  branch,  in  a  simi- 
lar manner,  runs  westward,  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  sea,  till  it  joins  the 
Rio  Volta. 

Coupling  these  details  with  the  po- 
sitive information  obtained  by  Mr  Du- 
puis,  from  intelligent  Arab  and  Moor- 
ish travellen,  and  also  by  Bowditch, 
that  the  Joliba,  Niger,  Great  River, 
Quolla,  Quorra,  and  Kowara,  as  it  is 
variously  named  in  various  places,  de- 
scended from  Houssa,  and  approach- 
ing Benin,  divided  into  several  bran- 
ches, and  finally  entered  the  sea  in  the 
Delta  of  Benin,  can  we  withhold  cre- 
dence from  the  pleasant  and  import- 
ant fact,  or  in  the  face  of  all  those  con- 
curring testimonies,  carry  the  stream 
forward  and  eastward  to  the  Nile,  in 
the  face  also  of  physical  impossibiU- 
tiea,  and  upon  the  vaguest  and  most 
unsatisfactory  theories  or  information  ? 
Sorely  not!  Besides  the  authorities 
just  noticed  for  the  termination  of 
the  Niper  in  the  Atlantic,  we  have  the 
authority  of  the  natives  on  that  part  of 
the  coast,  that  the  numerous  great  ri- 
ven in  the  Bights  of  Benin  and  Bia- 
fra,  all  come  from  one  great  river, 
which  descends  from  the  northward. 
We  have  the  authority  of  intelligent 
Europeans  who  have  visited  these 
eoasts,  the  testimony  of  an  intelligent 
native  of  Houssa,  given  to  Major 
Laing,  that  in  a  canoe  he  was  carried 
down  the  stream  from  Houssa  to  the 
sea ;  and  lastly,  we  have  the  undeni- 
able and  certain  fact,  that  in  the  Delta 
mentioned,  twenty  rivers,  several 
of  them  of  surprising  magnitude,  (four, 
ten,  and  twelve  miles  brood  each,  with 
deep  and  mighty  currents,)  descend 
from  the  northward,  and  enter  the  sea. 
The  reader  has  only  to  look  at  the 
map,  and  see  how  nearly  the  Niger  is 
made  to  approach  the  Dielta  of  Bdiin» 
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Nile,  to  render  the  tatter  at  all  pro- 
bable, or  to  leave  inace  from  whence 
so  many  riven  ooula  draw  their  vast 
supplies  of  water,  communicating  with 
each  other,  as  they  do,  in  navigable 
channels,  by  various  branchea,  which, 
travening  a  fine  alluvial  country,  like 
that  around  the  mouths  of  the  Nile, 
the  Ganges,  the  Oronoque,  and  the 
Mississippi,  finally  terminate,  as  all 
those  great  riven  also  terminate,  in 
thegreat  ocean. 

That  Captain  Clapperton  received, 
and  fVom  respectable  sourcea  of  infor- 
mation, accounts  that  the  Niger  posi- 
tively entered  the  sea  in  the  Bight  of 
Benin,  we  know  from  the  best  autho* 
rity.  That  he  did  so,  is  sufficiently 
proven  from  the  fact,  that  he  is  at  this 
moment  engaged  in  another  journey 
of  discovery  into  those  parts  of  Africa, 
and  in  the  outset  of  wnich  he  landed 
in  the  Bight  of  Benin,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  proceeding  up  the  river  to 
Nyfie  and  Sackatoo;  and  by  which 
route  he  expects^  as  he  has  also  again 
and  again  exprened  in  his  Journal  as 
published,  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
open  up  a  commercial  communication 
with  the  interior  parta  of  Northern 
Central  Africa,  more  especially  with 
the  dominions  of  Sulun  Bdlo  of  Sack- 
atoo, a  communication  which  it  will  be 
impracticable  to  open  up  between  those 
parts  of  Africa  and  Great  Britain,  un- 
less it  can  be  done  by  a  continuous 
water  communication.  In  his  present 
journey  outwards  he  touched  at  Sierra 
Leone  last  autumn.  The  editor  of 
the  Sierra  Leone  Gaxette  atatea,  that 
Captain  Clapperton  there  exhibited  to 
him  a  ma[>  of  the  interior  parta  of 
Central  Africa,  in  which  the  nver  Ni- 
ger was  laid  down  as  flowing  south- 
ward from  Nyfie  till  it  entered  the 
Atlantic  in  the  DelU  of  Benin.  That 
such  a  map  was  constructed  before  he 
left  Ijondon  we  are  credibly  informed, 
and  when  in  Africa  he  muat  have  re- 
ceived that  information  on  these  paints 
which  enabled  and  induced  lum  to 
construct  it.  Yet  that  information  has 
been  withheld  from  the  public  But 
there  is  another  strong  proof  of  the 
fact  that  such  a  communication  ex- 
ists, namely,  the  jealousy  which  the 
Moon  and  Arabs  at  Sackatoo  enter- 
tained of  his  intended  visit  to  Nyfie 
and  to  the  Niger,  and  the  aecret  in- 
tricues  which  they  employed  with  the 
Siman  of  Sackatoo,  to  prevent  the 
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finally  acoompliflhed,  obliging  him  to 
return  to  Kouka,  without  visiting 
points  so  interesting  and  important, 
and  to  which  he  was  so  near.  As  soon 
as  he  stated  the  ultimate  object  of  his 
intended  journey,  all  their  jealousies 
and  their  fears  were  awakened,  and 
his  object  thwarted ;  and  how  far  they 
may  have  since  his  return  exerted  the 
influence  which  they  possess  with  the 
sovereigns  in  those  parts  of  Africa,  to 
thwart  his  progress  and  objects,  and 
the  progress  and  objects  of  any  other 
British  and  European  travellers  into 
those  countries,  time  will  show.  We 
own  we  have  our  fears  that  they  have 
not  exerted  their  influence  in  vain. 
They  well  know  that  the  moment  a 
navigable  communication  is  found  out 
between  the  Atlantic  in  the  Bights  of 
Benin  and  Biafra,  and  the  central 
parts  of  Northern  Africa,  all  their 
lucrative  trade  betwixt  the  countries 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  these  interior  parts  of  Africa,  is 
wrested  from  their  handstand  becomes 
lost  to  them  for  ever.  To  prevent  this, 
all  their  arts,  and  all  their  influence, 
will  most  unquestionably  be  exerted. 
In  reply  to  M,  Jomard,  who  as- 
serts  that  the  waters  of  the  Niger  can- 
not possibly  reach  the  Nile  of  Egypt, 
because  that,  at  the  junction  of  tne 
Bahr  el  Abiad  with  tne  Bahr  el  Az- 
reek,  the  elevation  is  1193  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  while  the  Lake 
Tchad,  1100  miles  W.,  is  little  more; 
the  Quarterly  Review,  without  any 
authority  more  certain  than  that  of 
M.  Jomard,  attempts  to  prove  that  the 
elevation  stated  is  not  correct;  and 
adds,  even  if  the  elevation  of  the  Lake 
Tchad  was  only  1200  feet  above  the  le- 
vel of  the  sea,  still  that  gives,  in  a  course 
of  2200  miles,  the  distance  from  Tchad 
by  the  supposed  course  of  the  river 
to  the  Mediterranean,  at  the  mouths 
of  the  Nile,  a  descent  of  6^  inches  per 
mile,  which  is  greater  than  the  de- 
scent of  the  Granges  and  the  Missis- 
sippi, &c.  in  meir  lower  courses. 
True,  but  rivers,  in  their  middle 
courses,  have  a'greater  descent  than  in 
their  lower ;  and,  moreover,  the  dis- 
tance from  Lake  Tchad  to  the  con- 
fluence of  the  two  great  branches  of 
the  Egyptian  Nile,  is  taking  a  direct 
line  on  the  general  bearings  of  the 
turnings  of  the  stream  above  1500 
geographical  miles.  From  the  sources 
of  the  Niger  to  the  mouths  of  the 
Nile,  the  course  given  the  river  by  the 


reviewer  it  not  kti  than  4BO0  geogra- 
phical miles.  That  the  elevation  of 
the  cwmtry  at  i&e  junction  of  the  two 
great  branches  of  the  Nile  is  at  least 
1200,  and  probably  still  more,  may 
be  ascertained  from  considering  the 
elevation  of  the  plains  of  Abyssinia, 
around  the  chief  branches  of  the  Bahr 
el  Azreek.  But  dropping  this  alto- 
gether, we  have,  from  certain  informal 
tion,  more  imanswerable  data  to  ena- 
ble us  to  determine  that  the  Niger 
cannot  flow  to  the  Egyptian  Nue. 
It  is  this :  The  Lake  Tchad  is  stated 
by  the  Quarterlv  Review  to  be  1340 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  ac-* 
cording  to  the  barometrical  measure* 
ment.  From  this  lake  to  the  separa* 
don  of  the  river  Shary  from  the  main 
branch,  is  a  distance  of  at  least  140 
miles.  This  will  give  the  elevation  of 
the  point  of  separation  to  be  1416  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  an  elevation 
only  134  feet  less  than  Major  Laing 
found  the  sources  of  the  Niger  in  the 
mountain  of  Loma,  to  be  which,  on 
the  general  bearings  of  the  bed  of  the 
river,  is  a  distance  of  2040  geogra- 
phic miles,  and  including  the  common 
windings  of  any  stream,  (one  third 
more,)  nearly  2700  miles.  Unless  the 
Niger  was  a  perfect  canal,  constructed 
by  numan  hands,  which  we  know  it 
is  not,  that  river  and  the  Egyptian 
Nile,  and  even  the  Shary  and  the 
Lake  Tchad,  can  have  no  connexion 
with  each  other.  We  are  surprised 
that  the  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view did  not  advert  to  these  important 
facts. 

While  the  Quarterly  Review  con« 
eludes  the  notice  of  Clapperton's  and 
Denham's  discoveries  with  his  fa« 
vourite  theorv,  namely,  '^  that  the 
junction  of  the  waters  of  this  great 
lake  {Tchad)  with  those  of  the  Nile 
is  not  only  possible,  but  extremely  fintH 
bable,"  the  writer  entirely  forgets,  that 
only  a  few  pages  before  (pi^e  528), 
he  sets  down  the  southern  range  of 
the  Mandara  mountains  ^'  as  the  great 
chain  of  mountains,  a  part,  no  doubt, 
of  the  Jibbel  Kumera,  or  Mountains 
OF  THE  Moon."  How  the  Niger  or 
the  Kowara  is  carried  past  these,  whe- 
ther over  them,  through  them,  or  un- 
der them,  is  not  stated ;  but  besides 
the  positive  statement  of  the  Reviewer, 
that  part  of  this  renowned  chain  lie 
in  the  very  parallel  where  he  has 
placed  the  line  of  his  Kowara,  de- 
scending eastward  to  the  tfiU,  the 
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reader  has  only  to  turn  to  the  accom- 
panying map  to  perceive  the  fact  to  ba 
90^  and  which^  at  once,  we  humbly 
conceive^  puts  an  end  to  the  theory  of 
the  junction  of  the  Niger  with  the 
Nile  of  Egypt. 

A  like  inconsistency  or  inadvertence 
is  found  in  another  part^  where  the 
writer  in  the  Review  says,  '*  a  note  in 
Clapperton's  (Denham's  it  should  be) 
rough  journal  when  on  the  Shary, 
says,  that  the  people  of  Shuwey  all 
agree  that  the  Shary  comes  from  the 
south,  and  its  source  is  in  the  moun- 
tains to  the  southward  of  Boussa  / 
and  that  at  Boussa  a  branch  is  thrown 
off  which  passes  to  the  southward  of 
Darfoor,  &c.  to  the  Nile."  The  ab- 
surdity of  the  account  is  sufficiently 
obyious  to  any  one  who  will  only 
glance  at  the  map ;  and,  says  the  Re- 
viewers, ''  we  give  little  credit  to  this 
throwing  off  branches."  Why  then 
THROW  off  the  Shary  from  the  great 
river  to  join  the  lake  Tchad  } 

At  page  247  we  are  told  a  more  ra- 
tional tale,  and  which,  nowhere  that 
we  can  find,  is  told  in  Denham's  jour- 
nal. The  Reviewer  states :  **  BeUal 
told  Major  Denham  that  the  Kowa&a 
did  not  throw  off  a  branch  at  Boussa, 
but  that  a  confluence  of  branches 
took  place  at  Boussa,  the  one  from  the 
south  and  the  other  from  the  north- 
west." This  is  a  curious  statement, 
and  corroborative  of  the  information 
given  by  Ptolemy,  who,  it  is  well 
known,  brings  the  Niger  from  the 
west  and  north-west  down  to  this  very 
portion  of  Africa,  where  he  asserts  it 
was  joined  by  a  branch  which  de- 
scended from  MoiuU  Thala,  situated 
to  the  S.E. 

The  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view seems  to  place  reliance  upon  the 
information  given  Major  Denham  by 
a  Mandara  man,  that  at  twenty  days' 
journey  south  of  Mandara  (west  it 
should  be)  he  passed  between  Jacoba 
and  Adamowa,  in  his  progress  to  the 
latter,  a  large  river,  which  ran  between 
two  very  high  chains  of  mountains. 
Let  us  attend  to  the  positions  of  these 
two  mentioned  places.  Tlie  Reviewer, 
in  his  map,  has  placed  them,  at  least 
the  latter,  wrong.  Jacoba,  we  know, 
is  situated  about  twelve  days' journey 
to  the  south  of  Kano,  and  is  otherwise 
known  as  the  country  designated  Fcf/n- 
Yem,  from  .being,  as  the  Arabs  assert, 
inhabited  by  cannibals.  Adamowa 
lies  to  the  west  of  this ;  and  moreover, 
both  names  apply  to  countries  or  pro- 


vinces, not  to  cities.  Adamowm  i$,  no 
doubt,  the  same  as  *'  Aadam/'  a  pro- 
vince in  the  western  dividon  of  th« 
great  country  of  Zag^xag,  {see  Saltaa 
Bdlo's  manuscript,  p.  162/)  in  one  of 
its  subordinate  divisions^  named  Bows'^ 
heer,  which  stretches  southward  to 
the  coasts  of  the  ocean.  Aadam  is 
clearly  a  division  amongst  the  south- 
westernmost,  and  therefore  it  must 
be  to  the  ivest  of  the  Niger,  and  to  the 
south  of  Nyffe,  and  which  thus  enables 
us  to  ascertain  what  great  river  it  was 
that  the  Mandara  man  passed  on  his 
way  to  Adamowa,  namely,  the  QuorrOf, 
or  Niger  below  Nyffe^  running  south, 
between  two  chains  of  very  high 
mountains.  We  are  surprised  toat  the 
Quarterly  Review  did  not  advert  to 
this. 

By  the  course  given  the  Kowara 
or  Niger  in  its  course  eastward  to  the 
Nile,  the  reader  will  perceive^  by  re- 
ferring to  the  map,  that  the  stream 
approaches  to  within  240  miles  of 
Lagos  and  Benin  ;  and  if  a  chain  of 
mountains  exists  on  the  south  side 
of  the  river  which  turns  its  course 
easterly,  again  we  would  ask^  where 
is  the  space  between  these  mountains 
and  the  sea  to  produce  springs  and 
streams  sufficient  to  form  these  twen- 
ty rivers,  several  of  them  a  great  many 
miles  broad,  which  enter  the  Atlan- 
tic in  the  Delta  of  Benin  ? 

The  discovery  made  by  Captain 
Clapperton  has  enabled  us  to  elucidate 
inucn  of  the  information  given  to 
Ritchie,  Lyon,  and  others,  con- 
cerning these  parts  of  Africa,  and  the 
rivers  represented  as  flowing  through 
them.  We  arc  enabled  to  distinguish 
clearly  those  rivers  which,  rising  in 
the  high  lands,  to  the  west  of  Kano^ 
and  to  the  southward  of  Kano  and 
Kattagum,  flow  eastward  into  lake 
Tchad,  from  those  which  rise  in  the 
same  quarters  and  run  westward  till 
they  join  the  Niger.  Important  geo- 
graphical errors  are  thus  corrected, 
which  these  confused  narratives, 
confounding  various  and  difierient 
rivers  as  one  river,  lead  the  inqui- 
rer to  run  into.  Thus,  the  river  of 
Kattagum  and  Gamharoo  really  runs 
eastward,  while  the  river  of  KashnOf 
and  all  those  on  the  eastern  and  cen- 
tral portions  of  Houssa,  really  flow 
westward  and  southward,  as  had  been 
represented  by  different  travellers. 
This  brings  us  to  consider  more  par^ 
ticularly  me  position  of  the  iinportant 
province  of  Houssaj  named  Goobik 
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or  Gubeer.  Capt  Clapperton^  at  least  though  this  took  plaee  in  the  middle 
the  map  accompanying  his  work,  lay  sit  of  the  dry  season,  still  the  depth  was 
down  north-east  ofSackatoo,  and  upon  so  great,  as  to  come  up  to  the  shoul- 
the  river  which  passes  that  city  to  the  dcrs  of  the  camels  when  crossing  it. 
westward.  Captain  Lyon,  and  other  This  river,  he  farther  stated,  ran 
authorities,  lay  it  down  in  a  different  through  the  Twakice  Country.  The 
position ;  namely,  to  the  westward,  authors  of  the  Encycloptedia  Britan- 
and  to  the  southwestward.  Lyon,  nica  affirm,  that  this  river  joins  the 
jioge  132,  says,  that  Goobeer  is  three  Niger.  In  the  French  maps  of  1757, 
days*  journey  to  the  westward  of  Sak  drawn  hy  Robert  de  Vagondy  for  the 
B  AToo,  (certainly  Sackatoo,)  and  one  King  of  France,  this  river  is  laid  down 
day's  journey  east  of  Kabi,  the  port  as  joining  the  Niger  ahout  S50  miles 
of  Howssa,  on  the  Niger.  This  is  below  Timbuctoo.  It  is  also  cnriniui, 
probably  its  correct  position.  It  is  in  that  in  all  the  old  maps  of  Africa, 
either  way  (but  we  adhere  to  the  lat-  (particularly  in  that  by  ORT£LLiud, 
ter  position)  placed  on  the  river  of  inl370,  and  thatby  JoannisBleav, 
Sackatoo,  and  this  enables  us  to  elu-  1662,)  various  rivers  are  laid  down  ai 
cidate  farther  some  very  important  flowing  from  the  northward,  and  join** 
points  of  African  geography.  Home-  ing  the  Niger.  Cassina,  in  particu« 
man  ^was  informed,  that  of  the  se«  lar,islaiddownbyOr^e//ti^«onariver; 
veral  provinces  comprehended  in  the  and  the  river  of  Agadez  is  laid  down 
kingdom  of  Kashna,  Cabi  and  Ny^e  as  running  into  Lake  (bahr,  a  lake  or 
only  were  upon  the  Niger.  His  m-  river)  Gtier.  For  these  things  these 
formation  has  been  tolerably  correct,  geographers  had  probably  good  infor- 
Goobeer  being  situated  upon  the  ri-  mation ;  and  in  those  days  the  geo- 
ver  mentioned,  we  are  at  no  loss  to  graphical  information  obtained  by 
account  for  its  fertility,  populousness,  Europeans  from  the  Barbary  States, 
and  the  inundations  with  which  Zf^o  concerning  the  countries  and  the  rivers 
Africanus  and  others  inform  us  it  is  in  Northern  Central  Africa,  was  like- 
periodically  visited.  The  capital,  Leo  ly  to  be  more  accurate  than  what  we 
stated,  contained  6000  families.  ^'  At  can  now  obtain,  because  the  power 
the  inundation  of  the  Niger,  all  the  and  influence  of  these  Barbary  Powers 
fields  in  this  region  arc  overflowed,  were  much  greater  in  Interior  Africa 
and  then  the  inhabitants  cast  their  200  years  ago  than  these  now  are. 
seed  into  the  water  only."  {Purchas,  The  inhabitants  ofGoo^cer,  we  were 
vol.  II.  p.  829.)  Leo  here,  or  his  also  told,  were  not  negroes,  but  a  dif* 
translator,  mistakes  the  Niger  for  the  ferent  race,  and  fair  in  their  com^- 
river  of  Sackatoo.  There  is,  however,  plexion.  Lyon  was  told  this,  and 
another  and  more  powerful  cause  of  moreover  saw  it  verified,  in  the  per- 
the  inundations  which  visit  this  conn-  son  of  an  unfortunate  female  from  that 
try  than  the  mere  overflowings  of  the  country,  who  had  been  kidnapped, 
river  which  passes  Sackatoo  westward,  and  carried  away  into  slavery,  by  the 
Agadez,  a  celebrated  town,  situated  Moors.  The  manuscript  of  Sultan 
about  300  miles  to  the  northward  of  Bello,  already  referred  to,  conflrms 
Sackatoo,  is  represented  as  being  situ-  these  accounts  in  a  very  remarkable 
ated  on,  or  near  a  considerable  river,  manner.  He  says  expressly,  that  they 
which  flows  from  north  to  south.  D'An-  are  descendants  of  the  Cofts,  the  an- 
viLLE  calls  it  Wad-eUMezzerna,  and  cient  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  who  had 
makes  it  rise  in  about  26**  north  lati-  emigrated  to  these  parts  probably 
tude.  He  says,  the  caravans  from  Tri-  about  the  time  of  the  Arabian  con-^ 
poli  to  Nigritia  perform  seven  days'  quest  of  their  country.  He  says  also, 
journey  along  its  banks.  That  excel-  that  they  are  all ''  free  boen  ;"  and, 
lent  and  very  accurate  geographer  of  all  his  provinces  and  his  subjects, 
would  not  have  mentioned,  nor  laid  that  they,  the  population  of  Goobeer, 
down  such  a  river,  unless  he  had  had  are  the  *'  most  warlike;"  which  may 
very  good  authori^  for  doing  so.  The  readily  be  accounted  for  from  the  wars 
Gold  Coast  Gazette,  Dec.  Slst,  1822,  which  they  have,  through  so  many 
in  the  account  of  the  travels  of  a  man  ages,  been  compeUed  to  wage  in  order 
named  Wakoee,  a  Tartar,  from  Tri-  to  maintain  their  independence, 
poli  to  the  Gold  Coast,  says,  this  Tar-  We  have  already  noticed  the  im« 
tar  stated :  one  day's  journey  south  of  portant  and  curious  fact  obtained  by 
Agadez,  he  crossed  a  very  large  river,  M^jor  Denham  from  his  guide  BettaU 
about  400  yards  broad ;    and   that  namely,  that  the  Quorra  (which  came 
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from  the  north- WMt)  was,  near  Boii#- 
9a,  joined  by  a  stream,  which  descend- 
ed from  Uie  south-east,  and  conse- 
auently  from  the  north-west  side  of 
le  Mount  Thala  of  Ptolemy.  This 
completes  so  far  the  geographical  pic- 
ture of  this  portion  of  Africa  as  pre- 
sented by  that  early  geographer ;  but 
whether  his  Lybtan  Lake  is  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Niger  or  not,  is  now 
the  point  to  be  ascertained.  We  think 
not,  neither  does  that  geographer  say 
that  it  was  so.  On  this  point  his  in- 
formation seems  to  have  been  defi- 
cient ;  but  should  it  turn  out  to  be  the 
case,  then  we  see  no  possibility  of 
opening  up  to  European  knowledge 
and  civilization  the  interior  regions  of 
Northern  Africa.  But  we  have  bet- 
ter hopes,  and,  we  think,  much  better 
information,  which  enables  us  to  anti- 
cipate and  to  decide  differently.  The 
Ssition  in  which  Ptolemy  has  placed 
ount  Thakt^  the  same  clearly  as  tlie 
peaks  south  of  Mandara,  turns  out  to 
be  very  accurate.  In  the  map  con- 
structed, in  1820,  for  Macqueen's 
Geography  of  Northern  Central  Afri- 
ca,* Mount  Thala  is  laid  down  in  its 
true  position,  in  the  exact  latitude 
and  longitude  where  Denham  found 
the  "  Moon  Mountains,"  to  the 
south  oi Mora;  the  range  continuing 
in  a  south-east  direction  on  the  one 
hand,  and  in  a  south-west  direction 
on  the  other.  This  delineation  is  most 
distinctly  confirmed  by  Major  Den- 
ham, who  says  most  expressly,  (page 
143,)  ^*  the  hills  extend,  in  apparenUy 
INTERMINABLE  RIDGES,  east  South- 
east, south-west,  and  west." 

To  the  map  of  this  portion  of  Africa, 
constructed  by  Sultan  Bello,  we  at- 
tach little  importance,  except  so  far 
as  it  delineates,  in  a  general  way,  the 
courses  of  the  rivers  near  where  his 
capital  lay,  namely,  the  course  of  the 
river  ofSackatoo  westward,  to  where  it 
joins  the  Quorra  below  Cabi,  and  the 
course  of  the  Quorra,  descending  from 
the  west,  taking  to  the  south  of  Sacka- 
too  and  the  country  of  Howssa,  a  di- 
rect southern  course  towards  A^^e,  &C. 
the  exact  delineation  by  Ptolemy,  and 
the  same  as  told  to  Park.  His  con- 
tinuation of  the  rivers  eastward  from 
Rakah,  and  a  branch  separating  to  the 
eastward,  without  pointing  out  where 
cither  it  or  the  other  stream  terminat- 
ed, joined  with  the  rude  representation 
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of  the  upper  branches  of  tba  ilTar  of 
Sackatoo,  is  sufficient  to  eonyince  ut 
of  his  inaccuracy  as  a  geographer,  and 
of  his  Ignorance  of  the  grand  ftatorei 
of  African  geography,  and  the  ooanm 
and  termination  of  the  great  AfHean 
rivers  beyond  the  immediate  sphere  of 
his  own  observation.  We  regret  thiit 
we  cannot  properly  delineate  in  oar 
Magazine  the  Sultan's  map.  From  the 
want  of  it,  however,  our  readers  in 
reality  lose  very  Uttle.  The  delinea- 
tion of  the  countries  adjoining  point 
out,  we  think,  that  the  course  of 
the  Kowara  should  have  been  con- 
tinued by  Sultan  Bello  southward, 
not  eastward,  from  Rakah,  But  on 
this  point  it  would  be  waste  of  time  to 
speculate. 

We  have  now  taken  a  general  and 
pretty  comprehensive  view  of  the  dis- 
coveries made  in  Northern  Africa,  by 
our  enterprising  countrymen,  Migor 
Denham  and  Captain  Clapperton,  and 
attempted  to  show  the  inconsistencies, 
inaccuracies,  and  what  we  conceive  de- 
ficiencies, in  their  general  delineation 
of  the  courses  of  Uie  great  rivers  in 
these  parts  of  Africa.  Having  done  this^ 
we  shall  now  proceed,  Firtt,  to  show 
from  the  information  which  they  haT» 
given  us,  combined  with  what  we 
ourselves  have  received  and  obtained 
from  various  other  sources  of  informa- 
tion and  travellers,  the  general  conrse 
and  the  termination  of  the  river  Niger, 
the  great  object  of  European  search  ; 
and.  Secondly,  to  make  some  genend 
observations  on  the  present  state  of 
Africa,  and  the  advantages  whidl 
Europe,  but  more  especially  Greet 
Britain,  might,  and  we  think  would, 
derive  from  opening  up  by  water,  e 
communication  wim  the  interior  of 
Northern  Central  Africa. 

The  Niger,  we  have  stated,  and  we 
again  state,  enters  the  Atlantic  Ooeea 
by  several  mouths  in  the  Delta  of  Be- 
nin. We  shall  proceed  to  state  its 
general  course,  to  consider  its  magni- 
tude, under  which  head  the  namMT 
and  magnitude  of  the  rivers  which 
enter  the  sea  in  the  Delta  just  men- 
tioned, will  come  to  be  considered ; 
and  having  accomplished  these  tbinge, 
we  shall  state  a  few  of  the  more  point- 
ed and  accurate  authorities  whidi  tali 
us  the  Niger  terminates  in  the  Atlan- 
tic, and  in  that  part  of  the  continent  of 
Africa  just  mentioned; 
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The  Niger^  according  to  Major 
Laing,  rises  in  the  mountain  of  Loma^ 
in  90  15'  N.  lat.,  and  9<»  36'  west 
longitude.  Its  source  is  about  1550 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Pursu- 
ing a  course  generally  N.  E.  and  joined 
by  numerous  streams^  it  passes  Bam- 
M  AKoo,  and  12°  40'  N.  lat,  and  3°  40' 
W.  long. ;  thence  it  continues  its  course 
nearly  east,  and  afterwards  in  a  north- 
east direction  through  Lake  Dibbie  ; 
in  this  part  of  its  course  also,  joined  by 
several  powerful  streams  on  either 
hand,  it  reaches  and  passes  Kabka, 
the  part  of  Tim  bug  too  situated,  ac- 
cording to  the  most  accurate  accounts, 
in  about  15o  40'  N.  lat.  and  30  40'  E. 
long.  Here  it  is  joined  by  a  river  from 
the  north-east.  From  Timbuctoo  the 
Niger,  or  as  it  is  there  called  Jb/iAa,  and 
"  Issa"  or  ''  the  water,"  by  way  of 
eminence,  (the  word  "  Issa  in  the 
language  of  Timbuctoo  being  the  name 
for  water,)  pursues  its  course  generally 
south-easterly,  passing  Cabi,  where  it 
turns  more  to  the  soutn,  passing  in  its 
course  Yaoora  Boussa  (where  Park 
was  lost),  and  afterwards  Nyfe,  and 
from  thence  downwards,  as  we  con- 
ceive, to  the  Atlantic,  in  the  Delta  of 
Benin.  To  Nyflfe,  however,  admitted 
to  be  situated  in  the  parallel  of  about 
IQo  N.  lat.  no  one  disputes  that  the 
Nigerreally  flows  in  the  general  course 
we  have  pointed  out,  and  we  shall  pre- 
sently give  our  authority  for  stating 
that  it  runs  south  from  NyfFe  into  the 
Atlantic.  From  its  western  source  to 
its  mouths,  the  Niger,  on  general 
bearings,  exclusive  of  the  windings  of 
the  stream,  runs  over  a  distance  equal 
to  83«  SC  or  about  2000  geo.  (2670 
British  miles)  which  gives  ample  space 
for  a  river  of  the  first  magnitude :  at 
NyfFe  its  length  is  already  1700  geo. 
miles ! ! 

With  regard  to  its  magnitude,  we 
have  not  very  positive  infoipnation, 
but  sufficient  is  known  to  show  that 
it  is  very  great.  At  a  considerable 
distance  above  Bammakoo,  where  our 
lamented  countryman,  Mr  Park,  first 
fell  in  with  it  in  his  second  journey, 
the  native  travellers  and  natives  de- 
scribe it  as  a  powerful  stream.  One 
of  the  latter  stated  to  Tuckey,  that 
in  Mandingo  it  was  as  broad  as  the 
Zaire,  at  the  part  where  Tuckey 
turned  back.  At  Bammakoo,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  rainy  season.  Park 
found  it  ONE  MILE  BROAD,  with  a  deep 
and  strong  current  (confined  to  its  na- 
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tural  banks,)  and  a  little  lower  down 
at  the  rapids,  it  was  two  miles  broad, 
still  navigable,  but  with  a  current  So 
rapid,  says  Park,  in  passing  it,  that 
"  IT  MADE  ME  siGii.  From  thciice 
to  Sansanding,  he  describes  it  as  a 
river  of  great  breadth  and  depth.  At 
Timbuctoo,  or  rather  at  Kahra,  Ritchie 
was  informed  that  its  breadth  is  so 
great  that  a  gunshot  will  not  take  ef- 
fect across  it ;  and  Wargee  the  Tartar, 
already  mentioned,  says  that  it  took 
him  ONE  HALF  HOUR  to  cross  it  in  a 
canoe,  rowed  by  ten  men.  At  Laoorie, 
(probably  Yaoorie,)  it  took  him  one 
hour  to  cross  it  in  a  canoe.  At  Yaoorie^ 
BowniTCH  (page  212)  was  informed 
by  Moors  that  the  stream  was  three 
miles  broad,  and  the  accounts  received 
by  Clapperton  make  it  at  least  two 
miles  in  the  same  part  of  its  course : 
below  Nyffe,  all  travellers  describe  it 
as  a  sea. 

The  magnitude  of  the  rivers  which 
enter  the  sea  in  the  Delta  of  Benin, 
next  deserves  our  attention.  First,  we 
may  observe,  that  very  intelligent  mas- 
ters and  owners  of  ships,  who  had  for 
many  years  frequented  aU  these  ri^  ers, 
inform  us,  that  they  are  all  connected 
with  each  other  by  branches  which  in- 
tersect a  country  purely  alluvial.  From 
Lagos  eastward  to  Old  Calabar,  and 
Rio  de  Elrci,  inclusive,  above  twen- 
ty rivers  enter  the  sea,  all  of  them 
large,  but  several  of  them  of  surprising 
magnitude.  We  have  converseJl  witli 
several  persons  who  have  traded  in  these 
rivers,  and  they  all  say,  that  the  whole 
of  these  rivers  come  from  one  great 
RIVER,  at  some  distance  to  the  north- 
ward, and  in  the  interior.  The  Rio  de 
Formosa,  we  speak  upon  the  autho- 
rity of  intelligent  individuals  who  had 
frequently  visited  it,  and  examined  it 
carefully,  and  which  we  conceive  to  be 
the  main  stream  of  the  Niger,  is  four 
MILES  BROAD  at  its  mouth.  It  has  two 
bars  of  mud,  with  fifteen  feet  water  on 
each  at  low  water.  Upwards,  the  river 
increases  in  breadth  and  magnitude. 
At  a  short  distance  from  its  mouth,  it 
is  from  three  to  four  miles  broad. 
Very  large  rivers  diverge  from  it  to  the 
soutn,  particularly  at  a  distance  of 
about  forty  miles  from  its  mouth.  A 
powerful  branch  also  runs  west  through, 
or  rather  forming  the  Cradoo  Lake, 
and  which  joins  the  Rio  Lagos.  At 
sixty-six  miles  from  the  sea,  the  Rio 
de  Formosa  is  three,  four,  and  five 
miles    broad;   three,  and  in   some 
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places/our^  fathoms  deep.  The  current  which  carry  the  river  of  Benin  north - 

is  always  muddy,  and  very  rapid,  par-  wards  to  about  10**  N.  lat.,  which  shows 

ticularly  during  Uie  floods  when   it  they  must  have  had  some  information 

runs  at  the  rate  of  seven  and  eight  about  it^  so  far ;  and  it  is  well  known 

knoU  per  hour.    Its  colour  then  ap-  that  the  Portuguese,  in  early  times, 

nroaches  to  a  brown.    The  banks  arc  penetrated  deeply  into  the  interior  of 

low,  and  formed  of  alluvial  mould,  and  Africa,  by  means  of  its  rivers,  though 

during  the  months  of  July  and  Au-  they  carefully  concealed  their  discove- 

gust,  the  whole  Delta  is  deeply  inun-  ries  from  the  rest  of  the  worldl     We 

dated  as  far  as  Gatto,  a  distance  of  state  these  facts  en  passant,  to  show 

forty  miles  from  the  sea.  Gatto  Creek,  how  we  could  connect  the  river  of  Be- 

or  river,  is  also  a  considerable  stream,  nin  or  Rio  de  Formosa,  with  the  Kow- 

Several  miles  above  its  junction  with  ara,  which  the  Quarterly  Review  sends 

the  Rio  de  Formosa,  it  is  one  and  a  half  over  the  Mountains  oftlu:  Moon  to  the 

mile  broad,  and  two  fathoms  deep.  The  Bahr  el  Ahiad. 

Old  Calabar  and  Rio  de  Elrei  rivers,         In  the  last  letter  which  Mr  Park 
at  the  outlet,  are  twelve  miles  broad,  wrote  to  England,  as  he  was  about  to 
The  mouth  of  the  Bonny  and  New  leave  Sansauding,  he  states  to  Lord 
Calabar  river  is  eleven  miles  broad.  Camden,  he  was  convinced  that  " /Atf 
These  rivers  open  each  four  points  of  Niger  terminated  nowhere  ehe  but  in 
the  compass,  which  proves  their  sur-  the  sea.**  Wangara,  where  all  our  ce- 
prising  magnitude.    On  the  outer  bar,  lebrated  geographers  have  invariably 
the  depth  of  water  is  five  fathoms,  and  terminate  the  Niger,  when  explained, 
when  over  the  inner  bars,  it  deepens  to  brings  us  to  Benin  as  its  termination. 
twelve  and  thirteen  fathoms.   The  cur-  Bowditch  was  informed  by  intelligent 
rent  is  very  powerful.    The  rush  of  Moor  and  Arab  travellers  whom  he  met 
water,  says  Sir  George  Collier,  that  at  Coomassie,  that  the  Niger  entered 
issues  from  the  outlet  of  the  river  B  o  x-  the  sea ;  and  when  he  stated  to  them  the 
NY  is  so  powerful,  that  he  considers  it  European  theory,  that  it  terminated 
can  only  proceed  from  its  being  one  of  in  a  lake,  or  was  absorbed  in  burning 
the  embouchures  of  a  great  river.   In  sands,  they  laughed  at  him,  remark- 
oonsequence  of  the  immense  volumes  ing,  that  *'  God  made  all  the  other 
of  water  brought  down  by  these  rivers,  great  rivers  to  flow  into  the  sea,  and 
the  currents  in  the  sea  off  the  coasts  are  did  ho  then  conceive  that  God  would 
exceedingly  strong,  and  even  danger-  leave  the  QuoUa,  the  greatest  of 
ous ;  and  frequently^  at  the  distance  of  them  all,  to  be  lost  in  the  sands  of  the 
twenty-five  miles  irom  Cape  Formo-  desert  ?"  The  natives  on  the  coast  in- 
RA,  says  one  of  our  informants,  vessels  formed  Robertson'  (page  298),  that 
are  found  to  be  sailing  for  hours  ioge^  *'  the  Bonny  River  came  out  of  a  large 
ther  in  fresh  water,  without  the  small*  river  in  the  interior,  which  made  all 
est  mixture  of  the  water  of  the  ocean,  the  rivers  in  that  country."     Several 
We  consider  it  unnecessary  to  dwell  gentlemen  who  have  frequented  the 
longer  on  this  part  of  our  subject,  to  rivers  in  this  part  of  the  coast  of  AfVi- 
prove  the  magnitude  of  these  mighty  ca,  and  at  whom  we  have  made  par- 
rivers,  and  how  little  probability  were  ticular  inquiries,  uniformly  and  dis- 
is  that  the  whole  could  be  formed  south  tiuctly  state,  that  all  the  natives  and 
of  mountains  lying  in  the  parallel  of  travellers  with  whom  they  were  ac- 
9*  N.  lat.,  leaving  little  more  than  a  quainted,  conversed,  or  traded,  said, 
distance  of  200  miles  from  their  sum-  mat  the  rivers  on  the  coast  were  con- 
mits  to  the  sea.  nected  with  the  great  rivers  in  the  in- 
We  now  proceed  to  enumerate  a  terior ;  that  many  of  these  native  mer- 
few  of  the  direct  authorities  that  tell  chants  assured  tnem,  they  had  come 
us  the  great  river  Niger  really  enters  by  water  a  journey  of  two  and  even 
the  sea  in  this  part  of  the  coast  of  Afri-  of  *'  three  moons,**  in  a  northerly  di- 
ea.    With  the  consent  and  the  appro-  rection,  and  that  they  were  well  ac- 
bation  of  the  Nile  Th  e  o  ri  s  t  s,  we  have  quainted  with  Houssa,  and  THmbuctoo, 
traced  the  river  down  to  Nyffe  and  Ra^  and  Niffe,  and  Boussa,  and  Vaoorie, 
kah,  which  they  are  pleased  to  place  to  all  wnich  nlaces  they  had  traded^ 
in  9**  N.  lat.  within  200  miles  of  the  and  could  trade  by  water.    We  have 
sra  \ !  In  Ptolemy's  Geography,  in  the  already  noticed  the  direct  testimony 
Library  of  the  Glasgow  College,  we  afforded  by  Clapperton's  and  Den-« 
find  Romp  very  old  Portuguese  maps,  ham's  Journals,  tnat  the  Niger  termi- 
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nates  in  tbe  Atlantic.  We  shall  not 
repeat  these,  but  close  this  part  of  our 
subject  by  information  which  we  per- 
sonally received  from  Major  Lain^, 
and  follow  it  up  with  the  equally 
pointed  information  to  tlie  same  ef- 
fect obtained  by  DupuU  when  at  Coo- 
massie, 

Serj  eant  Fkazeb,  who  served  un- 
der i\Iajor  Laing  in  the  Royal  Afri- 
can Corps,  was  a  native  of  Kano. 
*'  He  was  seized  by  the  FeUaiahs 
while  trading  near  Yaoorie.  Himself 
and  125  others  were  seized  in  the 
night.  After  they  were  taken,  they 
were  put  into  a  canoe  rowed  by  six  men, 
and  in  two  weeks  they  reached  Ecco, 
where  they  were  sold,  and  where  the 
salt  water  meets  the  fresh.  After  being 
put  into  the  canoe,  tliey  were  one  week 
on  a  small  fresh-water  river,  about 
200  yards  wide,  then  they  got  into  a 
large  river  of  fresh  water,  (take  Cala- 
bashes to  drink  it,)  about  two  ani> 
A  HALF  MILKS  BKOAn ;  they  wcrc  one 
week  on  it  before  they  got  to  Ecco" 
Clearer  information  cannot  well  be  con- 
ceived. Another  man,  named  Edwaad 
Fairfax,  a  native  of  Houssa,  told 
iMajor  I-raing  that  he  went  prisoner 
from  Xiiffe  to  Eccoj  distance  30  days' 
journey,  and  that  at  Ecco  the  river  is 
cidled Leehic,orQi;oRRA.  "Whence," 
said  Dupiiis  to  his  informants,  who 
had  traversed  Africa  from  Egypt  to 
Ashantee,  "  are  the  greatest  rivers 
lalkc  vl  of  in  the  Gharb,  (in  Ismaelia,) 
and  which  the  Arabs  say  run  to  fVau" 
frara  ?*' — "  The  rivers  of  Wangnra  are 
numerous,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  they 
are  such  as  we  have  already  described 

RUNNING  INTO  THE  GREAT  SALT  SEA 

AT  Benin,  and  from  whence  you 
came(Ca/?e  Coast)"  The  Navigation 
between  Benin  (and  all  those  streams 
which  intersect  the  Wakree  coast,) 
and  the  Konra  and  the  Ghulby  rivers, 
is  not,  as  my  informants  say,  to  be 
DOUBTED ;  and  it  is  possible  to  per- 
form the  voyage  from  Benin  to  Tim- 
buctoo  and  Sego,  without  setting 
FOOT  OK  SHORB,  although  it  is  not 
usual  to  navigate  against  the  streams 
of  those  great  rivers,  the  Kadarko,  the 
Ghulby,  the  Koara,  the  Shady,  and  the 
Joliba,  particularly  during  the  rainy 
season,  when  the  rivers  are  full ;  for 
although  they  know  of  no  rapids  or 
cataracts  to  the  south  of  Wauwa^ 
yet  the  natural  velocity  of  the  streams 
is  so  ereat  as  to  impede  the  canoes  in  a 
Northern  progress,  although  imp el« 


LED  forward  by  the  strength  of  tiftt 
MEN,  or  more.  Two  of  my  inform- 
ANTS  declared  that  they  had  perform- 
ed the  voyage  from  north  to  south 
under  the  protection  of  tlie  Sultan  of 
Yaoorie,  as  far  as  the  gates  of  Be- 
nin. Houssa  is  described  to  be  of 
great  wealth,  luxuriant ^  and  populous. 
Beside  the  Koara,  many  large  navi- 
gable streams  intersect  toa  land, 
and  a  constant  free  communication 
BY  water  exists  between  its  cijties 
and  those  of  Bomou,  Yarraba,  Be- 
nin, Fillany,  and  Maroa.  TPages  42, 
43,  and  90.)  The  sajne  informants 
told  Mr  Dupuis  that  the  great  river 
Koara  ran  mto  the  lake  Nyffe,  jinto 
which  the  great  river  GJiulby  alsp  en- 
tered, and  that  the  former  issued 
again  from  the  lake  in  two  cbanyels, 
and  pursued  its  course  to  the  lidke 
Sliady  (Tchad)^  passing  Cassina,  Kano, 
and  Gambaroo,  in  its  easterly  course 
to  the  Nile  of  Egypt ;  but  from  this 
lake,  into  which  both  the  iToara  and 
the  Ghulby  run,  the  great  ri.V£r  of 
Benin  runs  to  the  south  through 
Wauwa,  Kaima,  Agiassey,  and  Benin. 
"  They  are  all,"  said  the  Moslems, 
*f  great  seas,  but  the  Koara  is  the 
greatest  in  the  universe."  Here 
the  Moslems,  in  their  fondness  for  tlie 
Nile  theory,  reverse  the  course  of-  se- 
veral rivers,  and  make,  as  we  believe 
the  fact  to  be,  rivers  whidi  flow  into 
the  lake,  or  the  river  NyiFe  from  the 
eastward,  to  run  from  the  lake  to  that 
quarter.  With  the  river  of  Benin  they 
could  not  commit  such  a  palpable  er- 
ror, and  also  with  it  they  were  better 
acquainted. 

Till  a  European,  however,  ascertain 
all  these  points  fVom  ocular  demon- 
stration, and  with  scientific  precision, 
the  public  mind  will  not  be  satisfied 
on  these  important  topics.  Doubt 
and  uncertainty  can,  however,  remain 
but  a  very  little  time  longer.  Cap- 
tain Clapperton,  with  three  compa- 
n  ions,  have  proceeded  on  a  second  jour- 
ney of  discovery,  and  whatever  be  the 
result,  thev  have  at  last  takeii  the 
proper  road  to  accomplish  their  ob- 
ject. On  the  latter  end  of  November 
last  they  landed  in  the  Bight  of  Be- 
nin, or  rather  at  Badaory,  a  little  to 
the  west  of  the  Rio  Lagos,  with  the 
intention  of  proceeding  to  Sackatoo 
and  the  interior  by  means  of  the  rivers 
which  flow  from  the  north.  As  they 
had  landed  on  that  part  of  the  coast 
(though  a  month  too  early  in  the  sea<« 
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sonO  and  were  left  in  high  health  and 
spirits,  scarcely  a  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained of  their  success;  and  which 
success  must  determine  with  accuracy 
the  great  object  of  European  curiosity 
and  research, — the  complete  course 
and  termination  of  the  great  river 
Niger.  Some  fatality,  however,  seems 
to  attend  all  our  attempts  to  come 
promptly  to  the  goal  we  nave  in  view 
in  everything  connected  with  African 
discovery.  Instead  of  following  the 
course  of  the  Rio  de  Formosa  up- 
wards, the  party  have  landed  at  tne 
point  already  mentioned,  considerably 
to  the  westward  of  the  mouth  of  that 
river,  and  have^  it  is  said,  determined 
to  march  by  land  through  Da  homy 
and  Hio,  or  Eyeo,  to  Nyffe,  distant 
twenty-eight  days'  journey.  But  this 
distance  brings  them,  it  would  ap- 
pear, only  to  the  borders  of  the  pro« 
vince  of  Nyffe;  for  one  letter  from 
them  states,  that  from  Nyffe,  ^that  is, 
as  we  suppose,  the  southern  hmits  of 
Nyffe,)  It  is  Jive  days  journey  to  the 
**  Big  Water."  By  the  route  thus 
proposed  to  be  followed,  it  will  be 
seen,  that  the  travellers  leave  the  course 
of  the  Great  River  above  100  miles  to 
the  east ;  and,  allowing  they  should 
reach  Nyffe  and  Sackatoo  in  safety, 
still,  were  any  misfortune  to  befall 
them  there,  we  should  remain  as  ig- 
norant as  ever  of  positive  information 
concerning  the  termination  of  the  Ni- 
ger. But  let  us  hope,  that  success 
and  safety  will  attend  them. 

In  the  account  which  they  have 
transmitted,  namely,  that  Nyffe  is 
five  days*  journey  from  the  "  Big 
Water,"  there  is  a  remarkable  con- 
firmation of  the  delineation  of  those 
Earts  of  Africa  by  D'Anville.  In 
is  maps  he  lays  down  N,t0e  about 
this  distance  south-west  of  the  Great 
River.  Here  we  may  also  remark^ 
what  we  have  omitted  in  its  proper 
place,  that  the  *'  Ferry"  which  Sidi 
Ham  ED  mentioned,  in  his  progress 
down  the  Niger  from  Timbuctoo,  and 
where  he  rested  seven  days  with  the 
caravan  in  their  journey  to  Was5a« 
NAH,  was  most  probably  over  the 
river  of  Sackatoo,  at  its  junction  with 
the  Niger.  His  account  also  of  die 
course  of  the  Niger,  from  JHmbuctoo 
«lownwards  to  Wassanah,  is  extremely 
rlcar ;  for  he  says,  he  travelled  through- 
out the  journey  in  sight  of  the  river. 
Wassanah  is  probably  Wauwa-Fk,  or 
Wanwa^  a  city  on  the  Nigrr  below 
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Boussa,  His  account  of  the  ftrther 
course  and  termination  of  the  Niger 
is  most  clear  and  satisfSM^tory.  He 
informs  us,  that  he  was  invited  by  the 
Sultan  of  Wassanah  to  accompany  him 
in  a  trading  voyage  dovm  tne  river, 
in  a  number  of  canoes,  with  a  conn« 
derable  number  of  slaves,  whom  he 
intended  to  convey  by  water  to  the 
"  Great  Water,"  distant  about 
three  months'  journey,  (direction  first 
southy  and  then  south-west,)  for  his 
fleet,  and  where  he  would  exdnange  his 
slaves  with  the  pale  feofle — Chris- 
tians, (who  came  there  in  large  ships, 
armed  with  very  large  guns,)  for  blue 
cloth,  gunpowder,  and  fire-aims,  &c. 
— the  exact  articles  with  which  Euro- 
peans carried  on  the  slave-trade  in  the 
Bight  of  Benin,  and  at  Lagos. 

Besides  the  British  travellers  alrea- 
dy mentioned,  employed  to  explore 
interior  Africa  and  the  course  of  the 
Niger,  Major  Laixg  is  also  engaged 
in  that  service.  He  left  TripoU  in 
July  last  to  proceed  to  THmbudoo, 
where  he  intended  to  build  a  small 
vessel  to  navigate  the  Niger,  which^ 
we  know,  he  was  of  opinion  termi- 
nated in  the  Atlantic,  in  the  Delta  of 
Benin.  We  know  no  man  better  qua- 
hfied  than  Major  Laing,  in  every  re- 
spect, for  such  an  undertaking,  and 
no  one  who  is  more  likely  to  succeed 
in  making  his  way  through  the  inte- 
rior of  Africa.  The  intelligence  of 
what  Clapper  ton  had  learned  was 
transmitted  to  him,  and  received  by 
him,  soon  after  leaving  Tripoli ;  and 
impressed  as  his  mind  was  with  the 
conviction  that  the  Niger  terminated 
in  the  Atlantic,  he  w^ould  pursue  his 
object  without  delay,  and  without  de- 
viating from  the  straight-forward 
course.  He  expected  to  reach  Tim- 
buctoo in  Deceinber,  and  by  the  month 
of  March  to  be  afloat  on  the  Niger^ 
down  which,  we  hope,  he  is  by  tnis 
time  considerably  advanced.  From 
the  route  which  Clapperton  and  his 
fellow-travellers  have  taken,  it  is  by 
no  means  improbable,  that  M^or 
Laing  may  be  tne  first  British  subgect 
who  explores  the  most  important,  and 
as  yet,  to  Europeans,  unknown  parts 
of  the  course  of  the  Niger.  Success 
attend  him  !  We  anticipate  his  early 
arrival  in  his  native  land,  with  the 
important  geographical  information 
which  he  will  bring  with  him.  It  is 
also  probable,  that  in  descending  the 
river  lie  may  meet  with  hii  country-* 
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men  ascending  it  in  the  very  heart  of 
Africa. — How  delightful  must  such  a 
meeting  prove ! 

The  discovery  of  a  water  communi- 
cation between  the  Gulf  of  Guinea 
and  the  most  populous,  fertile,  and 
civilized  (if  we  may  use  the  term) 
l)ortions  of  Central  Africa,  is  of  great 
importance  to  the  world,  and  more 
especially  to  Africa  itself.  Without 
such  a  communication,  by  which  £u* 
ropean  knowledge  could  come  into 
immediate  contact  with  African  igno- 
rance and  superstition,  and  barbarity, 
and  indolence,  there  can  be  little  hope 
of  ever  rescuing  the  population  of 
Africa  from  their  present  disjointed, 
demoralized,  and  degraded  state.  The 
barbarous  Moors  and  Arabs  may  im- 
prove the  perfect  savage,  and  advance 
them  one  step  on  the  road  to  civilized 
life ;  but  retrograding  as  these  people 
are  themselves  very  rapidly,  they  can 
teach  no  people  that  is  any  consider- 
able degree  emerged  fh>m  the  savage 
state,  the  path  to  further  improvement 
and  prosperity.  When  their  power 
was  in  its  zenith  the  result  was  difier- 
ent ;  and  though  they  introduced 
some,  and  continued  many  evils  into 
Africa,  such  as  a  continuation  of  the 
slave-trade  and  slavery,  still  they  root- 
ed out  more  intolerable  evils,  such  as 
human  sacrifices,  and  the  lowest  and 
most  degrading  kinds  of  superstition 
amongst  the  illiterate  and  savage 
Pagans.  The  countries  which  they 
had  visited,  and  which  they  at  one 
time  controlled,  and  over  which  they 
still  maintain  a  tottering  sovereignty, 
are  still  civilized,  enlightened,  and  in- 
dustrious, compared  to  other  portions 
of  Africa,  such  as  Ashantee,  Dahomey, 
and  the  countries  to  the  south  of  the 
Cameroons  river,  more  especially  the 
parts  most  remote  into  the  interior. 
In  the  northern  parts  of  Central  Afri- 
ca, the  elements  for  a  better  state  of 
things  are  found  abundant,  but  as 
much  scattered  and  disjointed  as  it  is 
lK)ssible  to  find  them.  The  climate  is 
good,  the  land  is  fertile,  the  produc- 
tions of  the  earth  varied  and  most 
vduable  in  various  articles  of  raw  pro- 
duce, always  in  demand  in  a  great 
commercial  and  manufacturing  coun- 
try ;  but  the  people,  ignorant  and  na- 
turally indolent,  are  without  protec- 
tion, and  without  any  stunulus  to  in- 
dustry. Hence  vices  of  every  kind 
flourish  among  them— hence  arise 
wars,  and  violence ;  and  ii^usticc,  and 
oppression    rule   Africa,    sweep   her 
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fields  with  desolation,  bind  her  un- 
happy children  in  fetters^  and  cover 
her  miserable  population  with  every 
sorrow — with  "  lamentation,  mourn- 
ing, and  woe." 

To  remove  all  this,  and  to  substi- 
tute a  better  order  of  things,  is  highly 
desirable,  and  a  work  which  every  man 
would  rejoice  to  see  proceeded  in,  and 
carried  into  efiect.  But  it  is  not  the 
work  of  a  day,  nor  of  an  age,  nor  of  a 
century.  It  must  be  a  work  of  much 
labour,  and  of  much  time,  and  a  work 
which  requires  much  prudence  and 
much  caution  to  go  about.  Henoe  we 
cannot  but  deprecate  the  injudicious 
zeal  with  which  Clapperton  pressed  the 
total  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  ma- 
king it,  in  fact,  a  sine  qua  non  for  thei 
communication  with,  and  friendship 
of,  England.  At  the  risk  of  bdng, 
by  ignorant,  narrow,  and  enthusiastic 
minds,  stigmatised  as  friends  of  that 
trade,  we  make  these  observations. 
We  should  remember  that  slaverv  and 
a  slave  trade  are  universal  in  Africa ; 
that  such  deep-rooted  evils  are  not  to 
be  rooted  out  in  a  day  amongst  an  ig- 
norant and  extremelv  barbansed  peo- 
ple ;  and  this  being  the  state  of  things. 
It  is  obvious  that  one  precipitate  step 
may  drive  us  back  many  years  in  our 
attempts  to  advance  the  work  of  Afri- 
can regeneration  and  civilization.  The 
Moors  and  Arabs  seek  slaves  only  in 
Soudan,  and  trade  almost  entirely  for 
them.  The  Princes  and  Sovereigns  of 
these  countries  have  as  yet  no  other 
way  to  obtain  the  luxuries,  and  even 
conveniences  of  life,  (we  speak  of  Afri- 
can luxuries  and  conveniences,)  but  by 
selling  their  criminals,  enemies,  and 
prisoners  of  war,  to  ^ose  who  will 
buy  them,  and  give  in  exchange  the 
articles  which  they  want.  All  this  we 
admit  is  wrong,  and  contrary  to  their 
own  interests,  which  would  he  greatly 
advanced  by  pursuing  a  different  line 
of  conduct,  fiut  the  thing  is  to  get 
them  to  be  convinced  of  this  fact,  and 
it  is  obvious,  that  the  more  ignorant 
and  barbarous  they  are,  the  more  di£> 
ficult  it  will  be  to  convince  them.  It 
is  easy  to  persuade  them  to  this,  and 
to  open  tneir  eyes  for  the  moment. 
But  then  the  impression  is  not  lasting, 
nor  will  it  be  lasting,  till  we  can  bring 
before  their  eyes  the  luxuries  they 
want,  and  show  them  how  they  may 
obtain  these  in  exchange  for  the  pro* 
duce  of  the  ground,  instead  of  the 
hands  which  should  cultivate  it.  But 
to  accomplish  this,  wc  must  be  perma^ 
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nently  fettled  amongst  them.  The 
Arabs  are  not  only  traders  for  the  sake 
of  slaves  almost  exclusively^  but  they 
are^  with  regard  to  the  commerce  of 
Interior  Africa,  jealous,  reckless  com- 
mercial rivals ;  and,  as  such,  it  is  natural 
to  expect,  they  will  use  all  the  interest 
they  can  make,  and  the  influence  which 
they  possess,  over  the  minds  of  the 
AfricSiU  princes,  and  which  are  un- 
doubtedly great,  from  the  combination 
of  ignorance,  religion,  and  prejudice  on 
account  of  religion,  to  irritate  these  so- 
vereigns against  us.  On  this  account, 
Clapperton  should  not,  at  the  outset, 
have  touched  upon  such  subjects.  All 
he  should  have  stated  for  the  present, 
was  the  anxiety  and  the  wish  entertain- 
ed by  Great  Bntain  to  open  up  a  commer- 
cial communication  with  them,  by  the 
nearest  and  the  safest  road,  in  order  to 
supply  their  wants.  This  e£Pected — 
once  planted  securely  amongst  them — 
that  communication  once  fairly  opened 
up^  then  the  articles  which  we  brought, 
and  the  articles  which  we  required, 
would  have  silenced  Arab  jealousy, 
beat  down  Moorish  rivalry,  and  extin- 
guished Mahommedan  influence ;  then 
we  might  safely  have  begun  to  speak 
to  the  native  princes  about  the  errors 
in  their  government ;  then  our  coun- 
sels would  have  been  listened  to  with 
respect,  and  been  attended  with  effect. 
The  silence  and  the  delay  of  one  or 
two  years  might  have  accelerated  tlio 
great  and  the  desirable  work  by  half  a 
century. 

By  proceedings. of  this  kind  we  can 
alone  nope  to  put  an  end,  a  com])lete 
end,  to  the  external  and  internal  slave 
trade  in  Africa,  and  ultimately  to  the 
extinction  of  slavery  itself  in  that  vast 
continent  The  measures  we  at  pre- 
sent pursue  have  failed,  and  will  fail, 
in  accomplishing  our  object.  A  navy 
stationed  off*  the  coast  of  Africa,  only 
lops  ofi*  the  spreading  shoots  of  a  branch 
of  the  tree  of  African  slavery,  but  the 
tree  itself  remains  far  from  our  reach, 
carefully  protected^  cultivated,  and  fos- 
tered, by  the  power,  and  the  ignorance, 
and  the  barbarity  of  millions.  But  let 
us  try  to  get  near  the  trunk,  attack  the 
roots,  dry  up  its  juices  and  supplies, 
and  we  shdl  then  quickly  strip  it  na- 
ked and  bare,  and  plant  in  its  stead 
trees  of  a  difierent  description.  By  ad- 
vice we  can  only  accomplish  this  ;  by 
force  never.  Only  show  and  convince 
the  African  princes  that  we  will  give 
them  more  for  the  productions  of  their 
toil  than  for  the  sinews  which  should 


cultivate  it,  and  the  work  is  done.  Nor 
thing  elae  will  accompiiih  the  ohitct, 
or  vanquish  this  wide-spread  and  thiii 
deep-rooted  evil.  The  external  trade 
thus  abolished,  personal  slavery,  un- 
der enlightened  masters  and  ei^ig^U 
ened  governments,  may  rapidly  raiie 
the  ignorant  and  savace  inhabitants  ai 
Africa  to  that  knowledge  and  industry 
which  will  fit  them  to  enjoy  the  bless  i 
ings  of  freedom  and  the  privileges  of 
freedom.  Till  this  becomes  the  case, 
however,  liberty  to  them  will  be  wbaJ^ 
it  hss  hitherto  been,  a  curse,  not  e 
blessing ;  an  incentive  to  do  evi],  not 
a  spur  to  do  good. 

We  have  spent  millions  in  our  at- 
tempts to  civilize  and  to  benefit  Afiicsi, 
and  hitherto  we  have  failed,  totally 
FAILED.  We  shall  spend  millioBS 
more,  and  meet  with  the  same  results. 
And  why  is  it  so  ?  Because  we  take 
the  wrong  path — because  we  refuse  to 
look  at,  or  to  understand,  the  real  si* 
tuation  of  Africa ;  her  ignorance,  her 
evils,  her  passions,  her  prejudices,  her 
capabilities,  and  her  wants.  Our  set- 
tlements planted  to  secure  the  olijects 
which  we  have  in  view,  are  the  worst 
selected  spots  that  we  could  have  pitch- 
ed upon  in  any  part  of  any  coast  of  the 
continent  of  Africa.  They  command 
nothing,  and  they  open  up  no  com- 
munication with  any  country  in  the 
interior  more  civilized  than  another. 
To  extinguish  the  slave  trade,  to  teach 
Africa  to  extinguish  it,  and  to  civilise 
Africa,  we  might,  with  equal  propriety, 
and  with  equal  effect,  have  planted 
ourselves  at  Cap£  Spaetcl,  as  at  that 
den  of  pestilence  and  death.  Sierra 
J^eone.  Will  this  nation  not  open  her 
eyes  to  these  facts  ?  Will  the  fatal  ex« 
perience  of  forty  yeabs  of  deception, 
delusion,  and  failure,  and  the  waste  of 
millions  of  public  money,  without  ac- 
complishing any  one  thing  whidi  we 
wished  to  accomplish,  not  teach  us 
wisdom  ?  Teach  us  to  remove  from 
that  fatal  spot  to  a  place  like  Fsb- 
NANDO  Po,  where  health  and  safety 
dweU,  and  where,  conunanding  the 
outlets  of  the  Niffer,  Great  Britain 
would  COMMAND  uc  trade,  the  im- 
provement, and.  the  civilisation  of  all 
Northern  Central  Africa. 

In  the  difierent  islands  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  in  Sierra  Leone,  we 'have 
now,  and  have  for  several  years  had, 
at  least  20,000  liberated  lilacks,.  of  dif- 
ferent descriptions,  under  Qur  nrotec- 
tion.  The  annual  expense  whioi  their 
maintenance  requires,  and  the  sum 
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neceflsary  to  keq)  up  the  places  (Sierra 
Leone  cniefly)  where  they  are  placed, 
cost  this  country  above  £270,000.  Not- 
withstanding this  enormous  outlay, 
the^  do  nothing.  This  country  does  not 
derive  the  benefit  of  one  shilling  from 
the  proceeds  of  their  labour  in  any 
manner  whatever.  They  do  no  good 
to  themselves  or  this  country ;  and  in 
working  with  them,  as  we  have  hi- 
therto done,  we  do  no  good  to  ^inca, 
nor  advance  one  inch  in  our  way  to 
bring  round  her  civilization.  Why  are 
not  the  whole  of  these  people  collect- 
ed, and  by  degrees  settled  on  Fer- 
nando Po,  and  there  compelled  to 
work  and  to  be  industrious — compel- 
led to  labour,  for  compelled  they  must 
be,  it  is  now  publicly  acknowledged^ 
before  they  can  be  made  to  undertake 
labour  in  Sierra  Leone?  Since  we 
must  commence  a  totally  new  system 
in  our  Rettlemeuts  in  Africa,  in  order 
to  render  them  either  advantageous  to 
themselves,  useful  to  Africa,  and  use- 
ful to  this  country,  why  not  begin 
our  new  system  upon  a  new  and  a 
more  judicious,  cormrtanding',  and 
healthy  spot?  Surely  the  most  ordi- 
nary penetration  and  judgment,  if 
once  brought  to  deliberate  on  the  mat- 
ter, would  lead  us  to  adopt  such  a 
course.  Fernando  Po,  besides  being 
an  excellent  anchorage,  a  safe  port, 
easily  fortified  and  protected,  and  a 
most  judicious  station  for  a  rendez- 
vous for  our  navy,  stationed  on  the 
south-west  coasts  of  Africa,  would 
also,  in  a  very  short  time,  become  such 
a  rendezvous  for  traders  to  and  from 
the  adjacent  coasts,  and  such  a  com- 
mercial depot  for  the  trade  with  all 
the  interior  of  Northern  Central  Afri- 
ca, that  very  moderate  duties  levied 
upon  that  trade  would  go  far,  perhaps 
be  adequate,  to  defray  the  public  ex- 
penditure which  would  be  necessary 
to  maintain  the  place.  With  trade 
and  commerce,  knowledge  and  civili- 
ieation  would  march  into  the  interior 
of  Africa.  While  we  remain  settled 
on  and  centred  in  Sierra  Leone,  none 
of  these  things  can  ever  take  place, 
nor  any  such  results  follow  any  one 
of  our  operations  undertaken  to  do 
good  to  Africa. 

The  markets  of  the  old  world,  and 
also  several  of  those  in  the  new, 
are  rapidly  either  closing  against  xm, 
•r  becoming  unprofitable  to  us,  from 
the  industry  and  ingenuity  of  other 


nations  coming  in  competition  with 
us  in  almost  every  article  of  commerce 
and  manufactures.  It  behoves  this 
country,  therefore,  before  it  is  too  late, 
to  look  round  her  for  new  markets,  to 
which  she  can  send  the  productions  of 
her  skill,  her  capital,  antl  her  industry. 
Africa  is,  we  think,  that  country,  where^ 
under  judicious  proceedings,  advan- 
tages, at  present  considerable,  and  ul- 
timately most  extensive,  may  be  found. 
There,  we  never  can  meet  with  any 
competition  from  native  manufac- 
turers or  articles.  The  population  will 
continue  to  supply  us  with  various 
raw  materials  for  our  manufactures  of 
the  most  valuable  kinds,  and  take  bade 
from  us,  in  exchange  and  in  return, 
our  raw  produce,  and  their  own  ma- 
nufactured by  our  superior  intelli* 
gence,  capital,  and  skilK  Africa  a- 
bounds,  and  as  her  population  become 
more  enlightened  and  civilized,  will 
still  more  abound,  with  articles  of  the 
most  valuable  kinds,  and  indispensa- 
bly necessary  for  every  mercantile  and 
manufacturing  country  to  procure  and 
to  possess.  All  kinds  of  tropical  pro- 
duce the  most  coveted  in  the  temperate 
zones,  are,  or  may  soon  be  made,  most 
abundant.  Cotton,  coffee,  cocoa,  sugar, 
dye-woods,  dye  stuffs  of  the  most  va- 
luable kinds,  medicinal  drugs,  and 
herbs,  and  plants,  gold,  silver,  &c.  &c. 
are  to  be  found,  or  can  be  raised,  in 
Africa,  to  any  extent,  providing  her 
population  were  better  protected,  and 
saw  it  their  interest  to  labour  to  pro- 
duce such  articles,  and  were  taught 
the  value  of  industry,  and  a  desire  for 
the  refinements  and  the  luxuries  of 
civilized  life.  These  things,  we  think, 
might  be  accomplished  by  example 
ana  persuasion,  and  coercion^  judi- 
ciously mingled,  and  steadily  applied, 
fiut  to  brins  round  such  desiraDle  re- 
sidts,  in  sucn  a  country,  we  must  go 
about  the  great  and  important  work 
in  a  rational  wsnr — ^we  must  go  about 
it  like  men  and  politicians,  and  not 
like  school-boys  and  fanatics.  And 
to  conclude ;  the  important  work  must 
not  be  intrusted  to  hands  such  as  thoae 
alluded  to  and  described  by  the  Go* 
vemor  of  Sierra  Leone — Governor 
LuDLAH, — ^namely,  *'  unprinciplsd 
MEN  sent  out  to  make  a  fortune^ 

PARTLY  BY  OPPRESSING  THE  PEOPLE, 
AND  PARTLY  BY  FLEECING  THE  PUB* 
Lie 
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TALES  OF  THE  WEDDING. 

No.  II. 

fl 

The  little  Baron's  tale  was  received  with  much  applause  hy  an  auditory^  in 
too  good  humour  to  be  fastidious  ;  and,  besides^  chiefly  of  an  age  and  descrip* 
tion  to  relish,  with  peculiar  zest,  a  college  joke.  I  wish  I  could  add  that  we 
drank  his  health  ;  but  this,  alas  !  the  exhaustion  of  our  supplies  did  not  per- 
mit. The  dearth  of  physical,  however,  only  incrensed  our  thirst  for  mental 
excitement,  and  the  narrator  was  unanimously  requested  to  call  on  some  one 
else.  His  choice  fell  on  the  pastor,  who  declined  the  precedence)  on  the  score 
of  being,  for  the  present  at  least,  our  host ;  but  promised  to  follow  up,  should 
the  time  permit,  with  some  simple  village  anecdote,  the  more  interesting  com- 
munication which  he  already  read  in  the  eloquent  countenance  of  his  right- 
hand  neighbour,  the  young  officer  of  the  Cent  Suisses.  This  young  man, 
whom  a  year's  service  m  Paris  had  not  yet  robbed  of  the  ingenuous  modesty 
of  his  years  and  country,  then  requested  permission  to  relate  circumstances 
which  had  come  under  his  knowledge  during  a  late  visit  in  the  south  of  France, 
where  he  had  passed  a  few  days  in  company  with  the  parties  concerned,  whose 
singularly  amiable  and  fascinating  manners  had,  he  feared,  lent  in  his  eyes  an 
interest  to  their  history  beyond  its  intrinsic  merits.  Presaging,  from  this 
opening,  and  the  pensive  turn  of  the  narrator's  mind,  that  something  of  a  sen- 
timental cast  was  to  be  expected,  we  composed  our  features  accordingly ;  even 
the  little  baron  looked  grave,  (on  one  side  of  the  face,  at  least,)  and  the  blush- 
ing^ but  soon  animated,  and  even  eloquent  young  Swiss,  thus  began  : — 

A   WEDDING  IN    HO&PITAl.. 

Among  the  numerous  emigrants  borrowed  from  a  long  residence  in 
whom  the  terrors  of  the  revolution  England,  was  blended  with  an  ele- 
hurricd  into  a  precipitate  flight  from  gance  which,  at  that  time,  few  provin- 
their  native  soil,  but  who  availed  them-  cial  families  could  support, 
selves  of  the  facilities  subsequently  af-  At  a  period  when  parties  still  ran 
forded  them  to  return,  as  these  sub-  high  in  her  unhappy  country,  and 
sided,  to  their  still  dear  country,  was  when,  of  course,  opinions  diametri<^- 
Madame  dc  Montorin,  the  widow  of  ly  opposite  to  those  in  which  she  had 
one  of  the  most  respectable  of  those  been  educated,  had  the  ascendancy^ 
ennobled  magistrates,  whose  recent  Madame  de  Montorin  judged  it  pru- 
elevation,  and  closer  connexion  with  dent  to  admit  to  her  select  society  the 
the  middle  ranks  of  society,  while  it  truly  respectable  of  both  sides,  pro- 
emancipated  them  from  many  of  the  hibiting,  as  fur  as  possible,  aJ  politi- 
prejudiccs  of  the  ancient  aristocracy,  c;il  discussions,  and  abstaining  from 
rendered  them  also  less  obnoxious  to  infusing  into  the  mind  of  her  daugh- 
popular  fury.  Her  husband,  whose  ter  such  decided  monarchical  prepos- 
wealth  alone  marked  him  for  destruc-  sessions  as  might  unfit  her  for  necom* 
tion,  had  anticipated  the  guillotine  by  ing  the  wife  of  a  conscientious  and  bona 
a  natural  death ;  and  Madame  de  Mon-  fide  advocate  of  rational  liberty.  Her 
torin,  at  the  expiration  of  the  Reign  of  own  bias,  however,  was  too  cfecided. 
Terror,  gladly  availed  herself,  for  the  not  insensibly  to  influence  her  conduct 
sake  of  an  only  daughter,  of  the  en-  as  well  as  her  wishes ;  and  on  the  re- 
couragement,  held  out  by  Buonaparte,  turn  of  some  near  relations  who  had 
to  expatriated  females,  to  return,  and  emigrated  to  Germany,  with  an  only 
receive  from  a  liberal  policy  such  re-  son,  a  little  older  than  her  Cecile,  s^e 
lies  of  her  former  ample  property  as  gladly  listened  to  their  ancien  regime 
had  not  passed  into  private  hands,  proposal  of  a  future  union  between  the 
These,  together  with  a  considerable  young  people,  provided  it  should  be 
sum,  lodged,  previous  to  her  quitting  consistent  with  their  mutual  inclina- 
France,  in  foreign  funds,  enabled  her  tion,  which  her  own  forced  marriage 
to  resume,  in  the  chateau  to  which  had  determined  her  never  to  control, 
she  had  originally  been  heiress,  a  style  Cedle,  therefore,  at  twelve  yearsold^ 
of  living,  in  which  domestic  comfort,  was  introduced  to  her  cousin  Victor, 
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as  one  who  was  at  some  future  period 
to  be  her  ])UBbam1y  and  being  natu- 
rally of  a  docile  and  affectionate  dis- 
position, she  did  not  think  it  neces- 
sary, on  that  account,  to  overlook  or 
reject  his  very  obvious  claims  on  her 
good  will,  and  even  admiration.  To 
one  of  her  gentle  and  retiring  tum^  a 
bold  and  manly  character,  and  frank 
manners,  often  prove  peculiarly  at- 
tractive; and,  as  to  the  handsomest 
person  imaginable,  Victor  soon  added 
the  fondest  devotion  to  his  cousin, 
which  she  returned  with  her  softest 
smiles,  all  seemed  to  go  on  as  well  as 
the  parents  on  both  sides  could  desire. 
It  is  true,  even  then,  Victor  would  be 
thoughtless,  and  Cecile  would  look 
grave ;  Victor  would  forget  a  promise, 
and  Cecile  shake  her  head  reproach- 
fully ;  but  as  heaven  and  earth  were 
ransacked  for  a  peace-offering,  and 
Cecile  impatient  to  be  reconciled,  thes^ 
little  incidents  only  endeared  the  cou- 
sins to  each  other. 

Victor's  mother,  the  widow  of  a  ge- 
neral officer,  had  vainly  flattered  her- 
self with  the  hope  of  inducing  her  dar- 
ling son  to  follow  a  less  perilous  pro- 
fession. Independently  of  its  dangers, 
she  had  the  strongest  political  objec- 
tions to  his  serving  in  a  republican 
urmy,  under  an  ostensibly  republican 
chief;  but  the  rising  glory  of  Napo- 
leon baffled  all  her  efforts  to  counter- 
act its  influence ;  and  Victor,  head- 
strong as  indulgence  could  make  him^ 
by  the  threat  of  taking  up  a  musket, 
forced  his  mother  into  procuring  him 
a  commission.  At  the  end  of  the  bril- 
liant campaign  of  Italy,  he  returned 
with  all  the  improvement  in  manner 
and  person,  which  military  service 
usually  confers;  modest  in  recount- 
ing his  own  share  in  the  exploits  with 
wnidh  the  world  resounded,  but  so 
4?ntlmsiastically  devoted  to  his  leader, 
that  Madame  de  Montorin  had  reason 
to  rejoice  in  the  foresight  which  had 
kept  Cecile's  mind  free  from  tdtra  pre- 
possessions. To  his  mother,  on  the 
contrary,  these  expressions  of  admira- 
tion were  most  paluful ;  and  her  mind 
was  oddly  balanced  between  joy  that 
her  son  had  distinguished  himself, 
and  regret  that  it  snould  have  been 
under  tlie  standard  of  a  Parvenu. 

Cecile,  of  whose  character  it  is  time 
to  give  some  idea,  was  of  a  disposition 
rare  indeed  in  France,  and  not  com- 
mon anywhere.  She  united  to  a  gen- 
tleness of  manners,   md  faciiitv  of 
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yielding  in  trifles,  sometimes  mista- 
ken for  indifference,  an  energy  aiul 
warmth  of  character,  and  a  strength 
of  mind,  which  circiunstances  were 
alone  wanting  to  call  forth.  Early 
misfortune  had  perhaps  concurred  »to 
impress  on  her  character  a  pensive 
cast ;  the  counsels  of  an  amiable  Eng- 
lish lady,  under  whose  hospitable  roof 
her  mother  passed  the  greater  part  of 
her  stay  in  England,  sunk  deep  into 
her  grateful  heart;  while  the  pure 
principles  of  ProtcstanUsm,  in  which 
her  mother  had  herself  been  educated, 
and  wliich  she  instilled  into  her  child, 
gave  to  her  virtues  a  solid  basis,  which 
is  too  often  wanting  to  the  amiable 
feelings  and  vague  piety  of  the  Catho- 
lic female. 

A  two  years*  absence  on  a  distant 
and  dangerous  expedition  had  its  usual 
efiect,  in  greatly  endearing  the  young 
hero  of  many  a  perilous  afiair  to  his 
destined  bride;  and  none  who  have 
not  known  how  thoroughly  in  the 
pure  soul  of  woman  every  thought  and 
feeling  becomes  entwined  with  the 
idea  of  an  afiianced  lover;  how  in- 
tensely, when  once  bestowed,  her  af- 
fections centre  on  one  beloved  object, 
can  easily  figure  with  what  transports 
of  joy  his  approaching  return  was  at 
Icngtli  hailed.  Far  less  can  they  adcr 
quately  appreciate  the  sickness  of  the 
heart  witii  which,  when  these  trans- 
ports had  subsided,  Cecile  reluctant- 
ly, but  distinctly,  whispered  to  her- 
self, that  Victor,  in  all  but  external 
accomplishments, '  was  no  longer  U\e 
same ;  or  rather,  that  those  latent  de- 
fects of  character  which  partial  affec- 
tion had  once  barely  suspected,  had 
developed  themselves  under  the  fos- 
tering influence  of  deprayed  compa- 
nions, in  all  their  native  deformity. 
The  thoughtless  and  petulant  boy  had 
called  forth  many  a  reproachful  smile ; 
but  the  arrogance  and  self-sufficiency 
of  the  man  extorted  more  than  one 
bitter  tear ! 

Victor,  naturally  ductile,  and  forti- 
fied by  no  steady  principle^  had  un- 
fortunately fallen  into  a  dissipated  and 
profligate  society*  where  the  prover- 
bial licence  of  the  camp  in  aU  ages, 
was  now  no  longer  shaded  with  inat 
thin  veil  of  courtly  refinement  which 
formerly  rendered  the  French  soldier, 
at  least  an  aimabU  raui.  Poor  Cecile 
was  destined  to  be  wounded  in  many 
a  tender  (loint,  by  the  change  in  her 
lover's  conduct  and  sentiments.     lUr 
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heart  bled  to  find  that  though  still  ad- 
mired and  flattered^  she  was  no  longer 
loved  as  alone  she  could  wish  to  be — 
sincerely,  devotedly,  and  rationally. 
Tier  pride  revolted  from  the  insolent 
securitv  which  seemed  to  anticipate  no 
pos<?ibility  of  change  in  her  feelings 
and  affections;  and,  lastly,  her  pure 
and  pious  mind  recoiled  from  the  free 
opinions,  both  on  morals  and  religion, 
which  the  unhappy  Victor  was  at 
iitlle  pains  to  conceal. 

All  this,  however,  was  not  the  work 
of  a  moment.  Partiality  lingered 
over  the  wrecks  of  a  promising  dispo- 
sition blasted  ;  and  during  the  hurry 
of  the  ftVr*  which  celebrated  his  re- 
turn, the  fairer  side  of  a  still  brilliaut 
and  fascinating  character  dazzled 
awhile  even  the  penetrating  eye  of  af- 
fection. It  was  not  until  the  veil  was 
entirely  rent  aside,  and  the  gay  gallant 
Victor,  "  her  beautiful,  her  brave," 
stood  forth  the  unblushing  advocate 
of  rapine  and  aggression ;  the  imre- 
penting,  nay  boasting,  seducer  of  in- 
nocence ;  yet  still  the  presumptuous 
and  undoubting  aspirant  to  her  own 
pure  hand  and  heart ;  that  the  heart 
found,  in  its  native  resources,  dignity 
to  spurn  its  unworthy  tenant,  and  the 
hand  strength  to  sign  its  own  recover- 
ed freedom.  Let  none  who  have  not 
loved  seven  years,  with  more  than 
woman's  constancy  and  devotion,  mar- 
vel, if  even,  spite  of  deep  conviction  of 
unworthiness,  a  tear  fell  on  the  packet 
containing  the  childish  ringlet  of  gol- 
<len  hair — which  successive  years  liad 
fancifully  enclosed  within  others  of 
sjtill  deepening  brown — from  an  eye 
which  saw  in  them  the  emblems  of  a 
tiawn  overcast,  and  a  darkened  cha- 
racter !  There  were  letters  too,  of 
equally  various  cast ;  and  on  repeni- 
sing  with  painful  interest  some  of  the 
later  ones,  Cecile  half  wondered  she 
should  ever  have  mistaken  gratified 
vanity  and  ambitious  prospects  for  the 
language  of  disinterested  love.  The 
packet  was  sealed  and  dispatched  ;  and 
the  last  tear  of  unrequited  and  mis- 
placed affection  for  ever  wiped  away  ! 

But  Cecile,  in  following  the  dic- 
tates of  principle  and  feeling,  was  des- 
tined to  experience  the  usual  vexations 
attendant  on  a  departure  from  the 
beaten  track  of  female  conduct.  Her 
mother,  though  too  conscientious  to 
blame  her  decisions,  vet  would  have 
delayed  it,  in  vague  hopes  of  amend- 
irient,  and  linj^ering  predilection  for  a 


favourite  alliance ;  the  mother  of  Vic- 
tor, wholly  blinded  by  maternal  par- 
tiality, resented  a  step  which  she  im- 
pute<l  to  fickleness  and  levity  ;  while 
Mctor  himself,  whose  self-compla- 
cency and  confidence  in  his  own- at- 
tractions knew  no  bounds,  passed  from 
abject  entreaties,  dictated  by  momen- 
tary humiliation  and  regrets  for  the 
loss  of  a  splendid  fortune,  to  a  frensy 
of  invective  and  insolent  affectation  of 
joy  at  his  release,  which,  though  con- 
firming Cecile's  opinion,  lacerated  her 
alread y  harassed  feelings.  The  world, 
as  usual,  sided  with  the  loser;  and 
Mademoiselle  Montorin  was  generally 
pronounced  a  prude  and  a  jilt,  aud 
IVI.  de  Beaumarchais  the  most  inte- 
resting and  ill-used  of  men.  To  escape 
from  the  comments  of  a  society  thus 
disposed,  and  from  rencontres,  rather 
ostentatiously  courted,  than  delicately 
avoided,  Madame  de  Montorin  carried 
her  drooping  daughter  to  the  waters 

of  B ,  where  in  seclusion,  it  not 

being  yet  the  gay  season,  she  hopetl 
soon  to  see  her  well-regulated  mind 
recover  its  tone,  and  her  cheek  its 
wonted  bloom. 

Cecile,  though  under  the  influence 
of  rectitude  and  principle  she  had 
"  plucked  out  a  right  eye,"  was  not  a 
heroine;  and  she  felt  that,  for  some 
time  at  least,  she  must  be  a  mourner 
over  blasted  hope^  and  shipwrecked 
affections.  What  little  society  the 
place  afforded  she  had  less  inclination 
to  cultivate,  till  the  arrival  of  a  Ma- 
dame de  S ,  an  old  acquaintance 

of  her  mother's,  broke  in  upon  a  soli- 
tude, perhaps  too  complete  to  be  salu- 
tarv. 

Madame  de  S was  a  widow. 

but  a  few  years  older  than  Cecile,  ha- 
ving lost  in  very  early  life  a  husband, 
whom  she  had  little  cause  to  lament. 
Her  conduct  had  since  been  exem- 
plary ;  but  as  it  was  naturally  to  be 
expected  that  she  would  sooner  or 
later  form  a  fresh  connexion,  it  was 
matter  of  more  regret  than  surprise  to 
Cecile,  (who  had  become  very  partial 
to  her  society,)  to  find,  on  her  return 
from  a  short  excursion  in  the  vicinity, 
that  a  young  officer,  of  genteel  man- 
ners and  interesting  appearance,  had 
become  nearly  a  daily  visitor  at  her 
iriend's. 

Cecile,  whose  heart  had  for  so  many 
long  years  instinctively  warmed  to 
everything  connected  with  the  mili- 
tarv  profession,  now  felt  equal  pain  in 
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the  associations  excited  by  ilie  pre- 
sence of  Colonel  Adheiuar,  and  de- 
olined;  as  much  as  was  consistent  with 
good-breeding  or  friendship^  all  op- 
portunities of  meeting  him  ;  till,  po*- 
ceiving  that  her  friend  was  hurt  by  the 
avoidance,  she  naturally  concluded  it 
to  proceed  from  partiality  to  this  ap- 
parently amiable  young  man,  and  with 
her  usual  sweetness  of  disposition, 
struggled  against,  and  finally  conquer- 
ed, her  own  reluctance  to  form  his  ac- 
quaintance.   This  was  the  more  easy, 
as  the  singularly  unobtrusive,  yet  ele- 
gant manners  of  the  Colonel,  formed  a 
complete  contrast  with  the  more  of- 
fensive features  of  modern  military 
immure ;  and,  instead  of  being  re- 
minded by  similarity  of  conduct  and 
sentiments  that  he  and  her  cousin  be- 
longed to  the  same  school,  Adh^mar, 
-whom  Fame  reported  to  be  as  brave 
as  a  lion,  was  certainly,  in  ladies' 
bower,  as  gentle  as  a  lamb. 
>    His  attentions  to  Madame  de  S— , 
though  unremitting  and  abundantly 
polite,  did  not  appear  to  Cecile  at  all 
decisive  of  attachment ;  and  her  fears 
for  her  friend's  peace  of  mind,  under 
this  suspicion,  led  her  to  bestow  more 
minute  attention  on  her  new  acquaint- 
ance, than  in  any  other  circumstances 
he  could  have  called  forth.    All  she 
saw  was  in  the  highest  degree  seduc- 
tive and  delightful.    There  was  the 
manliness,  the  frankness,  and  the  spi- 
rit of  a  soldier,  with  an  almost  femi- 
nine softness  and  delicacy  of  taste  and 
pursuits.   Music,  drawing,  literature, 
were  all  successfully  and  gracefully 
cultivated ;  and  over  a  person  of  per- 
fect symmetry,  and  features  of  exqui- 
site expression,  recent   indisposition 
from  honourable  wounds  had  thrown 
precisely  the  most  interesting  kind  and 
d^ee  of  languor. 

Cecile,  tremblingly  alive  to  her 
friend's  destiny,  watched  in  vain  for 
unequivocal  marks  of  more  than  ge- 
neral gallantry  on  the  part  of  her  sup- 
posed admirer ;  but  was  relieved  to 
tind,  that  at  the  end  of  some  weeks  of 
daily  intercourse  with  so  fascinating  a 
person,  the  happiness  of  the  lively 

]Madamc  de  S seemed  in  no  way 

affected  by  the  now  obvious  indiffer- 
ence of  one  whom  she  had  apparently 
couiiidcred  only  in  the  light  of  a  friend. 
Satisfied  on  this  head,  Cecile  did  not. 
however,  immediately  discontinue  her 
roiursc  of  observation.  On  whose  ac- 
count it  wat  now  carried  on,  she  hud 


not  yet  asked  herself;  but  its  result 
was,  that  all  military  men  were  npt 
empty,  profligate,  and  presuming,  and 
that  the  hero,  and  the  man  of  feeline 
and  refinement,  might  be  happily  and 
successfully  combined. 

From  considering  Adhcmar  as  a 
probable  suitor  to  her  friend,  she  had 
insensibly  admitted  hiim  to  a  d^ee  of 
innocent  familiarity,  as  soon  as  her 
painful  prejudice  against  his  profes- 
sion had  given  way  before  the  charms 
of  his  conversation ;  and  this  bad  ma- 
terially, increased  from,  his  diffidence 
in  presuming  upon  it,  and  his  avoid- 
ance of  any  common-place  gallantry  or 
more  distressing  individuaiattentions. 
It  was  therefore  with  a  complication  of 
feelings  in  which  surprise  predomina- 
ted, though  the  painful  and  pleasura- 
ble were  strangely  blended,  that  Ce- 
cile one  day,  on  raising  her  eyes  from 
a  book  whidi  Adhemar  had  requested 
her  to  look  at,  and  which  contained 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  descriptions 
ever  penned  of  suppressed  and  sumost 
hopeless   attachment,    perceived   his 
eyes  fixed  upon  her  with  an  expres- 
sion, of  which  the  words  of  the  impas- 
sioned writer  were  a  poor  and  raint 
reflection  I — To   misunderstand  that 
glance  was  impossible — to  encourage 
it  was  as  far  from  Cecile's  thoughts  as 
to  resent  it  was  repugnant  to  her  gen- 
tle spirit.    She  had  therefore  no  re- 
source but  to  find  in  the  volume  in  her 
hand  a  vehicle  for  sentiments  suffi- 
ciently explicit  to  serve  as  an  answer. 
"  Monsieur  Adhemar,"  said  she, 
returning  him  the  book  she  had  been 
perusing,  ^'  the  ^oquent  author  you 
so  much  admire  does  indeed  lend  all 
the  graces  of  fiction  to  a  passion  which 
it  is  easier  to  paint  than  to  feel ;  but 
when  once  this  illusion  has  been  pain- 
fully dispelled,  his  gorgeous  colouriujg 
seems  fading  as  the  rainbow,  and  un- 
substantial as  the  gossamer's  web.    It 
is  as  easy  for  man  to  talk  of  love,  as  for 
woman  to  die  for  it ;  both  are  easier 
than  to  survive,  with  lacerated  feel- 
ings, a  disenchanted  imagination,  and 
a  heart  which  feels  that  to  love  and 
suffer  are  synonymous  terms !    Your 
novel,"  said  she,  faintly  smiling,  and 
gathering  courage  as  she  nrocecdcd, 
"  will  do  very  well  for  the  hanpy  no- 
vice who  has  not  yet  found  the  book 
of  life  dark  and  mysterious,  or  watered 
its  pages  with  bitter  tears !" 

The  earnest  tone  in  which  thesr 
werds  were  spoken,  seemed  altogether 
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to  surprise  and  diiiconccrt  Adiiemar  ; 
but  resuming  gradually  his  usual  calm 
simplicity  of  manner,  he  fell,  after  a 
few  indifferent  sentences,  into  a  fit  of 
abstraction,  which  lasted  several  days, 
during  which  he  rather  avoided  than 
sought  Cecile,  whose  curiosity  was 
now  sufficiently  awakened  to  prompt 
some  speculation  on  these  fluctuations 
of  manner  ami  conduct.  Not  a  word 
had  yet  escaped  Adhemar  hidicative  of 
attachment,  yet  at  times  beseemed  on 
the  brink  of  making  an  avowal  of  some 
kind  or  other,  from  which  Cecile  in- 
stinctivelyshrunk,  as  from  what  might 
probably  put  a  period  to  intercourse 
which  siie  could  not  help  feeling  very 
delightftil. 

During  the  happier  period  of  their 
perfectly  unconscious  familiarity,  Ad- 
iiemar had  identified  himself  with  all. 
the  amusements  and  pursuits  of  Ma- 
dame de  Montorin  and  her  daughter* 
He  had  read  with  them  all  their  fa- 
vourite authors  ;  had  taken  a  jn-omi- 
nent  part  in  their  family  concert ;  and 
rowed  them  whole  evenings  on  the 

placid  surface  of  the  lake  of  B . 

During  these  excursions,  in  which 
Madame  dc  S was  generally  a  par- 
taker, Cecile  had  remarked  with  plea- 
sure the  perfect  coincidence  which 
subsisted  between  her  own  opinions 
and  her  mother's,  and  those  of  Adhe'- 
mar;  and  it  was  his  frequent  though 
good-humoured  dissent  from  the  live- 
lier sentiments  of  IMadame  dc  S  , 
that  first  opened  her  eyes  to  his  indif- 
ference in  that  quarter.  There  were 
three  subjects  on  which  he  maintained 
an  invincible  silence.  That  of  religion, 
on  which,  when  casually  introduced, 
he  forbore  to  join,  though  with  no  air 
of  irreverence  or  contempt.  Political 
affairs  he  declined  canvassing  with 
persons  whose  sentiments  differed  in 
many  points  from  his  own  ;  and,  per- 
haps from  delicacy  towards  Cecile,  he, 
with  a  forbearance  very  rare  in  mili- 
tary men,  studiously  avoided  all  re- 
ference to  his  past  campaigns  or  war- 
like adventures.  On  the  scenery  of 
foreign  countries,  on  the  literature  of 
almost  every  nation,  he  expatiated 
eloquently  and  feelingly ;  and  here 
alone  Cecile  sometimes  fancied  he  felt 
at  home,  and  that  his  sentiments  flow- 
ed unchecked  by  any  regard  to  the 
previously  cxpie-ssed  ideas  of  his  com- 
panions. When  Cecile,  thinking  to  gra- 
tify him,  ocrasionaily  summoned  eou- 
r.ige  to  talk  of  militai  v  affair"^,  and 


inquire  particulars  of  his  cainpaignB, 
she  sometimes  doubted  whether  his 
reserve  and  abruptness  could  proceed 
solely  from  tenderness  for*her  wound- 
ed feelings  ;  especially  after  she  hc^n 
to  suspect  that  Victor  had  found  a  rival 
in  his  widely  different  fellow*Boldier. 
Whether  they  had  ever  been  acquaint- 
ed on  service^  she  could  not  exactly 
gather,  as  her  endeavours  to  ascertain 
the  fact  were  as  timid  as  his  Te|»lies 
were  vague  and  unsatisfactory.  Whe-* 
ther  the  heightened  colour  which  ge* 
nerally  stole  over  Adhemar's  cheek  on 
hearing  the  name  of  her  coutiu,  pro* 
ceeded  from  sympathy  with  her  feel- 
ings, she  was  at  a  loss  to  divine ;  for 
on  questioning  Madame  de  S  ,  ahe 
found  that  usually  loquacious  iViend 
had,  with  uncommon  discretion^  been 
silent  on  the  subject  of  Cecile's  prior 
engagement,  and  its  unhappy  termina* 
tion.  Could  he  have  heard  it  through 
any  other  channel  ? — Was  her  hlight« 
ed  happiness,  through  Victor's  indis- 
cretion, the  jest  of  his  military  asso- 
ciates?— These  various  uncertainties 
all  contributed  to  render  Adhemar  an 
object  of  increasing  interest  to  CecUe, 
whose  turn  it  now  became  to  watch, 
when  believing  herself  secure  from  all 
observation,  the  singular  and  varying 
expression  of  his  eloquent  counte- 
nance. 

One  beautiful  evening,  after  a  long 
and  fatiguing  walk,  in  which  he  had 
accompanied  herself  and  her  mother, 
the  latter,  overcome  by  the  heat,  had 
fallen  asleep  on  the  couch.  Adhemar 
8ut  in  the  window,  contemplating  the 
rising  moon,  and  apparently  so  absorb- 
ed in  meditation,  Uiat  ('e<ijie,  from  the 
stool  on  which  she  had  thrown  herself 
at  her  mother's  feet,  could  indulge  un- 
interruptedly in  her  now  frequent  em- 
ployment of  endeavouring  to  decipher 
from  the  lines  of  his  countenance,  not 
the  future,  hut  past  history  of  a  being, 
who,  thus  highly  gifted  by  nature  and 
accomplished  by  education,  was  evi- 
dently not  happy ;  and  who^  though 
apparently  unable  to  exist  out  of  her 
presence,  yet  had  latterly  seemed  to 
experience  in  her  society  a  painful 
struggle,  which,  while  it  robbed  their 
intercourse  of  its  pristine  ease  and  en- 
joyment, substituted  a  deep  and  fear- 
ful interest  in  their  stead. 

Adhemar's  eyes  wandered  for  a  mo- 
ment from  the  splendid  scene  he  had 
been  unconsciously  contemplatiii,;^-,  to 
rncountrr  flip  almost  rquallv  iincon^ 
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6ciou8  gaze  cf  Cecile,  fixed  with  an- 
xious scrutiny  on  his  face.  To  conceal 
her  confusion^  she  rose  and  approach- 
ed the  window^  stammering  out  some 
remark  on  the  scene  without ;  and  ere 
dhe  was  aware,  her  hand  was  in  Adhe- 
mar's,  and  he  had  led  her  to  the  little 
porch  before  their  rustic  dwelling.  In 
another  moment  he  was  at  her  feet ; 
his  eyes  had  told  her  that  be  loyed  as 
never  man  loved,  and  her  heart  whis-* 
pored  that  she  now  loved  for  the 
tirst  time !  He  kept  for  a  few  short 
minutes  a  hand  which  was  suffered  to 
remain  in  his  grasp ;  one  moment  it 
glowed  with  burning  kisses ;  the  next 
it  was  watered  ?^th  no  less  burning 
tears ;  and  the  third,  Adhemar  stood 
in  the  moonlight,  pale  and  cold  as 
monumental  marble,  and  then  vanish- 
ed like  a  spectre  from  the  astonished 
Cecile. 

Who  does  not  anticipate  the  rumi- 
nations of  that  eventful  night  ?  Was 
it  duty,  or  interest,  or  prior  engage- 
ment that  thus  stamped  with  fear  and 
mystery  this  abrupt  avowal  of  a  long 
combated  attachment?  To  the  latter 
idea  Cccile's  thoughts  instinctively  re- 
verted ;  and  while  she  had  rectitude 
enough  to  see  her  path  plainly  before 
her,  she  felt  not  the  less  acutely,  that 
to  discard  a  faithless  lover  was  bliss, 
compared  to  resigning  an  adoring  one ! 
In  the  strange  waywardness  of  human 
nature,  she  dwelt  fondly  on  the  graces 
and  charms  from  which  the  morrow 
was  to  divorce  her,  probably  for  ever ; 
she  had  even  framed  the  dignified  re- 
ply which  was  to  yield  to  an  imagi- 
nary rival,  pretensions  only  apprecia- 
ted when  «D  the  eve  of  being  for  ever 
disclaimed.  In  the  conflict  of  this 
long  night,  Cecile  dreamed  Jthat  she 
had  exhausted  the  cup  of  mental  mi- 
sery, and  that  to  deny  her  hand,  when 
her  heart  had  long  been  unconsciously 
given,  was  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  courage 
and  suffering.  But,  amid  the  horrors 
which  morning  brought,  she  could 
have  deemed  it  bliss  to  preside  to-day 
at  his  nuptials  with  a  worthy  object, 
and  a  light  affliction  to  have  wept  yes- 
terday over  his  untimely  bier ! 

On  her  toilet  lay  the  following  let- 
ter, which  no  hand  less  agitated  could 
have  traced,  and  no  eye  less  intensely 
interested  have  deciphered.  It  was 
blotted  evidently  with  the  ta|ars  of  the 
writer ;  but  it  was  not  till  it  had  been 
read  a  third  or  fourth  ^mt  with  fever- 
ibh  agonv;  that  drops  0f  ptty  and  sym- 
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pathy  mingled  with  those  Of  guilt  and 
penitence* 

Aduemab  to  Cecile. 

*'  Cecile,  I  am  a  villain  !  I  have  long 
felt  it.  Would  to  God  the  confession 
which  has  trembled  on  my  lips  had 
been  made  ere  I  basely  extorted  from 
yours,  or  read  in  tho^  eloquent  si- 
lence, hopes  which  now  madden  me 
to  think  on,  and  which  it  is  suicide  in 
me  thus  to  annihilate !  But  the  die  is 
cast ;  and  my  thoughts  have  of  late 
been  a  heU,  which,  to  escape,  I  must 
be  content  to  forfeit  Heaven.  The 
man  whom  Cecile  has  loved  even  for 
one  short  moment,  would  rather  she 
should  hate  than  despise  him ;  and  if 
I  have  strength  to  finish  my  own  mar- 
.  tyrdom,  I  may  challenge  even  admira- 
tion  

"  Cecile,  I  have  been  a  villain  !  but 
there  are  those  of  a  deeper  dye—/ 
knew  not  the  gentleness,  the  angelic 
purity,  the  deep  feeling  of  the  creature 
whom,  in  an  evil  hour,  I  undertook  to 
blast  with  dissembled  passion ;  for 
whom  I  lightly  spread  the  snare  whicli 
has  involved  myself  in  an  inextricable 
labyrinth  of  shame,  contrition,  and 
despair  I  Was  it  a  man,  or  a  fiend  in 
human  shape,  that^  painted  you  to  me 
as  a  capricious  jilt,  as  an  unfeeling 
prude,  as  an  austere  bigot, — as  one  ou 
whom  revenge  was  just  retaliation, 
and  whose  insensible  disposition  would 
shield  her  but  too  well  from  reciprocal 
suffering  ?  Did  you  once  love  this  de- 
mon, Cecile  ?  Did  you  escape  him  by 
miracle  ?  Bless  Heaven,  that  if  my 
unworlhiness  costs  you  a  few  bitter 
tears,  you  have  not  wept  blood  during 
a  life  passed  with  that  master-fiend, 
in  whose  hands  I  was  but  a  puppet ! 

"  I  saw  you,  Cecile — I  heard  you 
speak — ^and  all  his  calumnies  were  re- 
futed. I  heard  from  the  lips  of  pre- 
tended bigotry  words  of  mild  benig- 
nant import,  that  thrilled  through  my 
long-benighted  soul — the  unbending 
prude  received  me  with  the  innocent 
familiarity  of  a  sister — and  on  the 
cheek  of  the  unfeeling  jilt,  I  read  in 
legible  characters,  that  when  flowcfrs 
and  briars  have  been  fatally  entwined 
together,  ti  is  almost  death  to  the 
flower  to  "^uck  the  thorn  away  ! — 
Could  I  persevere  one  moment  in  my 
unworthy  project  ?  No,  Cecile,  no ! 
but  I  am  not  the  less  a  villain.  I  no 
longer  sought  to  gain  your  affections 
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to  sport  with  your  leclingK^  and  avenge 
my  guilty  comrade — but  I  loved  you 
madly,  selfishly,  unworthily — Now 
comes  my  guilt  and  my  soul-wrung 
confession ! 

*'  1  knew  you  tore  yourself  from 
the  betrothed  of  your  youth  for  errors 
of  principle  and  practice  at  which  my 
deeper  guilt  mif^lit  smile  in  derision. 
He  lightly  quaffed  the  syren  cup  of 
dissipation  ;  /  have  drained  its  bitter 
dregs.  He  doubtM,  where  /  disbe- 
lieved; and  jested,  where  /  blas- 
phemed. He  yielded  to  temptation, 
to  example,  to  a  weak  and  fragile  cha- 
racter; /  plunged  headlong  in  my 
mad  career,  spite  of  a  soul  made  for 
nobler  things,  and  the  warnings  of  a 
better  angel,  whose  still  small  voice 
I  drowned,  but  could  never  wholly  si- 
lence. Victor,  in  short,  was  weak ;  I 
was  wicked :  and  yet,  Cccile,  can  you 
forgive  me  ? — this  being  you  were  to 
love  till  liured  into  an  ill-assorted  luiion, 
or  till  at  least  you  should  be  entangled 
so  hopelessly,  Uiat  he  might  say,  *  Ce- 
v'ile,  fiend  as  I  am,  thou  art  mine !' 

"  But  I  told  you,  I  had  a  better 
angel ;  you,  I  doubt  not,  have  a  guar- 
dian cherub.  Both  have  conspired  to 
save  you,  and  ruin  my  earthly  hopes. 
By  heaven,  Cecile!  had  you  trifled 
with  me, — had  you  shown  one  grain 
of  coquetry, — ^had  you  departed  one 
iota  from  the  sweet  confiding  simpli- 
city of  your  character, — I  had  dissem- 
bled a  little  longer,  and  broken  your 
heart !  But  when  your  soft  hand  lay 
in  mine  last  night,  and  I  felt  that 
your  heart  was  with  it,  mine  softened, 
and  the  first  tear  I  remember  shed- 
ding ratiliod  my  vow,  to  be  a  villain 
no  longer ! 

**  1  know  not  what  I  have  written ; 
1  only  know  that  I  have  sealed  my 
own  fate,  and  am  an  outcast  from  the 
bosom  on  which  I  might  now  have 
been  resting.  But  I  should  not  have 
been  happy.  Your  smile  killed  me  ; 
lucthinks  I  can  better  bear  your  tears. 
1  depart  of  course ;  whither,  signifies 
little ! — I  have  no  right  ever  to  hear  of 
you  again ;  but  I  would  fain  enable  you 
to  think  of  mc  some  time  hence  with 
less  of  bitterness,  and  more  of  pity. 
Know,  then,  (for  it  will  console  you,) 
that  I  am  not  the  man  I  was, — base, 
selfish,  unworthy  of  you  as  1  am  still. 
i  have  not  lived  for  the  first  time  in  a 
virtuous  atmosphere,  without  iuhaling 
Its  refreshing  purity.  Perhaps  it  was 
<:ongenial  to  mc ;  and;  had  I  breathed 


it  sooner,  all  might  have  been  well. 
The  past  is  irrevocable;  but  tbanks 
to  you,  my  lost  Cecile !  1  repent,— I 
abj  ure, — I  detest  it.  I  hare  not  tatted 
the  Elysium  of  domestic  blissy  to  stoop 
again  to  the  polluted  fountain,  nor 
dwelt  with  angels  to  gprovel  >gun 
among  tlie  beasts  that  perish.  Soch 
as  I  am  now,  you  may  perhaps  hetr 
of  mc  in  the  oischarge  of  my  daty, 
for  which  I  can  alone  now  euit*  If 
I  distinguish  myself,  it  will  be  to 
make  you,  Cecilp,  less  ashamed  of  lia^ 
ving  loved  me ;  if  I  fall— no  matter 
how  soon — you  will  then  perhaps  give 
a  tear  to  the  unhappy 

"  Adremar." 


Cecile  to  Adhemar. 


if 


Adhemab, 


"  I  forgive  and  pity  you  from  my 
soul !  You  say  you  are  not  the  man 
your  fearful  letter  has  painted-^rovc 
it,  and  I  may  yet  do  more.  But  years 
must  elapse;  for  we  arc  weat  crea- 
tures, and  I  dare  not  trust  either  yon 
or  myself.  If  Heaven  hears  my  pray- 
ers, and  you  live  to  redeem  your  cha- 
racter,— ^if  you  can  come  with  your 
hanfl  on  your  heart,  and  say,  *  Cecile, 
I  still  love  you,  and  am  worthy  of 
you,'  I  will  believe  you,  (for  you  have 
told  me  dreadful  truths  to-day  !)  and 
will  be  then  and  ever 

"  Your  own 

«  Cecile." 

Cecile  wrote  and  dispatched  this  billet 
in  the  first  burning  stage  of  a  fever, 
which  nearly  laid  her  in  the  grave.  It 
followed  Adhemar  to  an  obscure  vil- 
lage, a  few  miles  from  B— ,  where 
he  also  had  been  confined  some  days 
by  illness ;  on  recovering  from  whidi 
he  immediately  joined  the  army,  then 
on  the  eve  of  proceeding  on  the  disas- 
trous expedition  into  Russia. 

Madame  dc  Alontorinand  her  daugh- 
ter lingered  awhile  at  B ,  more  un- 
willing than  ever  to  return  to  a  home, 
embittered  by  the  vicinity  of  Victor, 
and  his  unprincipled  motlier;  who, 
to  forward  hU  views,  had  given  Adhe- 
mar a  particular  introduction  to  Ma- 
demoiselle de  S y  that  Cecile,  by 

giving  her  hand,  or  at  least  her  heart, 
to  one  of  the  most  specious  and  ac- 
complished votaries  of  dissipation, 
might  cxjriatc.  r  refusal  of  her 
cousin. 
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They  passeil  the  following  winter  in 
tlie  south  of  France ;  and,  amid  the 
serene  skies  and  mild  zephyrs  of  Pro- 
vence, how  many  a  sad  thought  did 
Cecile  bestow  on  the  inexpressible 
hardships  and  sufferings  by  which  her 
lost  lover  was  expiating  a  life  of  ab- 
jured vice  and  folly ! 

From  a  relative  high  in  the  service, 
to  whom,  compassionating  her  daugh- 
ter's state  of  mind,  Madame  de  Mon- 
torin  had  written  to  make  inquiries, 
they  heard  once  during  the  brief  tri- 
umphs of  the  advancing  army,  with 
which  a  second  Xerxes  thought  to 
overwhelm  an  unresisting  people. 

"  Where  all  are  brave,"  wrote  Ge- 
neral N ,  ^^  it  is  difficult  to  be  dis- 
tinguished for  heroism;  besides,  we 
are  as  yet  running  prosperously  before 
a  gale,  which  ere  long,  some  of  us 
fear,  may  swell  the  tempest  which  is 
gathering  over  our  devoted  heads. — 
But  while  all  are  dissipated, — the 
thoughtless  from  constitution,  the 
thinking  to  banish  gloomy  forebo- 
dings,— your  young  friend  alone  lives 
but  for  nis  duty ;  associates  with  no 
one ;  avoids  all  amusements ;  in  short, 
is  known  among  his  former  intimates 
only  by  the  name  of  Peter  the  Hermit. 
Heaven  grant  we  may  ever  return 
from  this  yet  wilder  Northern  Cru- 
sade !" 

This  letter,  which,  from  its  tenor, 
it  may  be  conjectured  was  intrusted 
to  a  faithful  private  hand, — (and 
which,  as  has  since  appeared,  breath- 
ed at  that  time  the  sentiments  of  many 
of  the  older  and  less  sanguine  mem- 
bers of  that  fatal  expedition,  j — was  the 
last  which  ever  reached  Cecile  or  her 
mother.  It  was  not  till  long  after  the 
return  of  the  debris  of  that  magnifi- 
cent host  from  a  retreat,  the  horrors  of 
which  were,  fortunately  for  many  a 
fond  heart,  but  vaguely  and  imper- 
fectly known  till  its  disastrous  ter- 
mination, that  Madame  de  Montorin 
could  ascertain,  from  the  most  minute 
and  anxious  inquiry,  that  Adhemar 
was  with  the  heroic  and  devoted  rear- 
guard up  to  a  very  late  period  of  the 
retreat ;  when,  as  was  cot\jectured,  lie 
had  been  either  killed  or  desperately 
wounded  in  a  night  skirmish  with  the 
Russian  advanced-guard,  having  never 
afterwards  rejoined  his  companions  in 
arms ;  who  deplored  his  loss,  as  one 
of  the  few  redeeming  examples  of  hu- 
manity, who,  amid  a  crisis  of  misery 
and  selfishness  perhaps  unparalleled 


in  the  annals  of  the  world,  retained 
the.  sympathies  of  our  common  nature, 
and  whose  arm  and  life  were  ever  at 
the  service  of  the  helpless  and  the 
abandoned. 

Farther  painful  inquiries  ascertain- 
ed, that  his  name  had  not  appeared 
in  any  Russian  list  of  killed,  or  even 
prisoners; — but  how  many  heroes 
found  nameless  graves  in  the  track- 
less snow&  the  half-frozen  floods,  and 
pathless  forests  of  Russia ! — All  pro- 
babiliti^  were  against  his  surviving  ; 
and  love,  tenacious  love,  could  alone 
cherish  a  sickly  hope,  fed  only  by  fond 
presentiments,  and  watered  with  many 
a  tear. 

Summer  came  in  uncheered  by  any 
tidings  of  the  lover,  over  whose  errors 
absence  and  misfortune  had  cast  their 
friendly  veil,  while  they  invested  with 
tenfold  charms  the  well-remembered 
fascinations  of  his  manners  and  con- 
versation !  It  was  among  the  aggra- 
vations of  this  cruel  state  of  suspense;, 
that  the  fears  of  the  moQier,  and  vague 
hopes  of  the  daughter,  could  not  be 
freely  communicated  to  each  other ; 
Madame  de  Montorin  could  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  latter,  and  felt  it  her 
duty  gently  to  extinguish  them ;  while 
it  was  only  by  doubts,  (which  her 
heart  yet  whispered  were  too  well 
founded,)  that  Cecile's  mild  temper 
could  be  irritated  almost  to  resent- 
ment. 

In  the  course  of  the  eventful  season 
which  followed,  these  painful  fluctua- 
tions were  in  some  measure  absorbed 
by  personal  considerations.  The  fear- 
ful struggle  of  the  Corsican  for  the 
possession  of  fiis  usurped  dominion 
had  commenced ;  and  united  Europe 
menaced  France  with  a  retahation  too 
equitable  not  to  be  successful. 

Madame  de  Montorin,  whose  estate 
lay  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
threatened  frontier,  deemed  it  prudent 
to  seek  shelter  in  the  city  ot  I^aon, 
whose  central  position  in  the  heart  of 
a  long  uninvaded  kingdom,  rendered 
it  to  all  appearance  an  invulnerable 
asylum.  Here,  in  the  society  of  some 
amiable  relatives,  from  whom  they 
had  long  been  accidentally  estranged, 
Madame  de  Montorin  and  Cecile  en- 
joyed as  much  tranquillity  as  the  dis- 
tant muttering  of  the  storm,  about  to 
burst  on  their  devoted  country,  would 
permit. 

That  storm  at  length  rolled  nearer 
and  nearer ;   hostile   .irmies  poured 
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their  floods  over  tlie  interior  of /a /W/c; 
France,  and  fortified  citiin  ceased  to 
afford  security  to  their  affrighted  in- 
mates.    Chance  alone  saved  L 

from  the  horrors  of  a  siege ;  aud,  after 
a  sanguinary  conflict  within  sight  of 
its  widls^  it  was  successively  occupied 
by  flying  friends  and  fast  pursuing 
foes.  The  passage  of  the  former  was^ 
during  this  disastrous  period,  usually 
marked  with  most  of  devastating  fury ; 
and  the  French  soldier^  inured  to  ra« 
pine  in  foreign  climes^  forgcA  to  re- 
spect the.  soil  which  gave  liim  birth. 
It  was  not  till  the  tide  of  victors  and 
vanquished  had  long  rolled  by,  and 
till  the  murderous  conflict  had  been 
decided  under  the  walls  of  Paris,  that 
one  of  those  Sisurs  de  la  Charlie  (to 
whose  services  in  the  cause  of  huma- 
nity even  Napoleon  did  homage^  came 
one  day  to  the  house  of  the  lady  un- 
der whose  roof  Cecile  and  her  mother 
sought  temporary  refuge  during  scenes 
peculiarly  formidable  to  unprotected 
females^  and  requested^  from  her 
known  benevolence,  some  of  those  lit- 
tle sick-bed  luxuries  and  comforts^ 
which  her  own  scanty  means,  and  the 
exhausted  funds  of  an  impoverished 
hospital,  denied. 

'^  I  am  sure,  madame,"  said  Soeur 
Cecile,  "  were  you  to  see  the  person 
for  whose  comfort  and  recovery  I  ven- 
ture to  trouble  you,  your  heart  would 
bleed  like  mine  for  a  young  creature, 
bredj  I  am  confident,  in  ease  and  luxu- 
ry^^-perhaps  the  enfant'gdU  of  some 
wealthy  family,— now  reduced  to  a 
pallet  m  a  comfortless  ward,  subsist- 
ing on  hospital  fare,  and  subject  to  a 
Uiousand  inconveniences,  which  he 
bears  with  the  sweetness  of  an  angel." 

*^  But  has  he  never  mentioned  the 
name  of  his  family,  or  made  any  efibrt 
ro  acquaint  them  with  his  situation  ?" 

*^  Why,  madame,"  replied  the  good 
sister,  '^  when  he  was  first  left  here  in 
the  rapid  retreat  of  nos  braves,  he  was 
a  fearful  spectacle;  with  two  sabre 
cuts  in  his  head,  which  rendered  him 
delirious  for  a  long  time,  and  from  the 
efl^cta  of  which,  poor  young  man !  the 
little  he  does  say,  is  still  very  wild. 
When  his  fine  hair  was  to  be  cut  ofi*  to 
allow  his  wounds  (which  had  been  two 
days  neglected)  to  be  properly  dress- 
ed, the  poor  unconscious  gentleman 
resisted,  and  was  like  to  have  got  the 
better  of  us,  weak  as  he  then  was ;  but 
on  hearing  the  surgeon  call  me  *  Soeur 
Cecile,'  he  became  calm  at  once,  and 


let  me  manage  him  like  a  Umb.  How- 
ever, he  soon  grew  bewildered  again, 
and  jumped  up  in  bed,  and  asked  ine^ 
witli  frightful  vehemence,  if  I  had  in- 
deed b^me  a  nun,  and  if  he  had 
driven  me  to  so  desperate  a  refiiffB  ? 
Poor  youth !  little  did  he  know  wnat 
he  i^s  saying.  But  of  oourae  he  took 
me  for  soitie  other  Cecile :  for  when*' 
ever  he  became  refractory,  I  had  only  tQ 
bid  some  one  pronounce  my  name,  and 
it  soothed  Him  at  once.  He  had  other 
wounds,  some  of  them  of  long  standi 
ing,  which  broke  out  afredi ;  and  be* 
ing  but  weak  and  emaciated  (as  I 
heard  from  some  of  his  comrades) 
when  he  joined  them  as  a  volunteer, 
having  only  escaped  a  few  weeks  befinre 
from  that  horrid  place  Russia,  where 
he  was  left  behind  a  prisoner,  he  waa 
ill  able  to  struggle  with  such  compli* 
cated  sufferings,  and  many  a  timf  have 
I  feared  to  lose  my  interesting  patient ! 
In  the  hurry  of  the  last  sad  weeks,  it 
was  only  by  snatches  that  I  co|ild  atp 
tend  to  him ;  but  now  that  the  hoipi* 
tal  is  quieter,  and  many  of  our  wouiid^ 
ed  convalescent,  I  do  long  to  set  him 
once  more  upon  his  legs ;  and  m&f 
thinks  a  little  good  wine,  and  a  few 
simple  comforts,  would  now  do  moie 
towards  his  recovery  than  anythinp;, 
except  perhaps  a  si^ht  of  that  said 
Cecile,  upon  whom  his  poor  distracted 
head  is  always  running !-— It  would  do 
your  heart  good,  madame,  to  see  a 
once  gay  and  handsome  gentlemoo, 
bearing  misfortune  like  a  Christiaii, 
never  murmuring  or  complaining,  Int 
thinking  even  his  hard  lot  too  good  for 
him !  I  cannot  help  fiearing  that  he 
has  been  wicked;  he  seems  to  look 
upon  his  present  sufferings  in  the  Ughi 
of  a  penance,  and  so  they  are,  perhapa. 
Heaven  only  knows.  God  forbid  we 
should  judge  a  suiering  brother !" 

Madame  de  L— ^  was  only  round 
by  fbe  cessation  of  the  good  nun's  ha^ 
rangue  from  the  deep  reverie  into 
which  she  had  been  thrown  by  her 
singular  narration.  The  influenoe  of 
Ceole's  name«^the  circumstance  of 
detention  in  Russia-*all  conspired  to 
make  her  hope  it  might  be  AdJiemar ; 
but  being  personaJl^  unacquainted 
with  him,  she  judged  it  adylsable  cau- 
tiously to  ccHnmunicate  her  suspicions 
to  Madame  de  Montorin,  who  she 
doubted  not  would  eagerly  arail  her- 
self of  an  opportunity  to  verify  her 
conjectures,  without  exciting  perhaps 
fallacious  hopes  in  Ceciie,  or  risking  a 
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premature  recognition  in  the  patient's 
present  precarioua  condition. 

On  pretence  of  procuring  the  neces- 
sary cordials  for  the  invalid^  she  sought 
her  friend,  and  told  her  hriefly  on 
what  her  vague  hopes  were  founded, 
advising  her  to  accompany  Soeur  Ce- 
eile  at  once  to  the  hospital.  To  do  so, 
however,  in  her  own  character,  being 
both  unpleasant  for  herself,  and  ha- 
xardous  to  the  patient's  tranquillity, 
it  was  not  difficult  to  persuade  the  be- 
nevolent nun  to  lend  for  a  charitable 
purpose  her  own  venerable  habit  to 
Madame  Montorin,  who  undertook, 
with  a  beating  heart  and  trembling 
limbs,  to  act  as  her  substitute  in  ad- 
ministering the  long- forgotten  com- 
forts provided  by  the  eager  friendship 

of  Madame  de  L . 

On  being  ushered  into  the  vast  iif  ard, 
all  whose  pallets  except  one  were  now 
vacant  by  the  death  or  recovery  of  their 
occupants,    Madame   de  Montorin's 
heart  died  within  her,  and  she  had 
scarcely  strength  to  approach  that  on 
which  reposed  in  feverish  and  unquiet 
slumber  the  object  of  so  many  months 
of  anxiety  and  doubly  maternal  solici- 
tude.   No  eye,  save  one  fieimiliarized 
by  long  intercourse,  and  sharpened  by 
intense  anxiety,  could  have   recog- 
nized in  the  pale,  emaciated  figure 
stretched  on  tnat  obscure  pallet,  the 
gav,  the  elegant,  the  accomplished 
Adh^mar ! — But  it  was  he !  And  Ma- 
dame de  Montorin's  prophetic  heart 
whispered,  that  the  painful  exterior 
change  was  more  than  compensated  by 
the  bright  metamorphosis  within! — 
She  gazed  on  him  in  fearful  silence, 
till  in  apparent  pain  he  softly  uttered 
the  name  of  Cecile,  and  awoke.    On 
opening  his  eyes,  and  perceiving  in 
lieu  of  his  benevolent  nurse  a  stranger, 
though  habited  in  the  same  philan- 
thropic garb,  he  sunk  back  at  first,  in 
evident  disappointment ;  then  in  a 
sweet  voice,  as  if  to  atone  for  his  un- 
graciousness, thanked  her  for  her  kind 
attendance,  and  anxiously  inquired 
**  if  his  dear  Cecile  was  in  her  usual 
healihr 

This  question,  addressed  to  a  mother 
under  such  circumstances,  proved  a 
powerful  trial  of  Madame  de  Monto- 
rin's fortitude.  It  was,  however,  suf- 
ficient to  enable  her  to  answer  with 
tolerable  composure,  in  a  feigned  voice, 
whose  tones  seemed,  however,  to  strike 
the  patient's  ear  as  familiar,  and  to 
open  the  way  for  a  whole  train  of  ideas 
Vo],  XIX. 


Biid  recoUectioiiB,  whidi  disease  and 
suffering  had  weakened  and  confused 
without  obliterating. 

''  My  good  sister  I"  exclaimed  Ad- 
h^mar,  rsAsing  himself  hastily  on  his 
pillow, '' I  have  Hngered  here  too  long ! 

I  must  set  off  for  F immediately. 

I  have  not  received  Cedle's  pardon, 
and  if  I  die  here  without  imploring  it, 
she  will  never  know  that  for  her  sake 
I  fought  and  conquered,  and  bled  and 
suffered,  and  spumed  wealth  and  re- 
fused liberty ;  that  I  died  defendmg 
my  country,  and  that  she  may  weep 
without  disgrace  over  my  grave !" 

Exhausted  by  this  unusual  efibrt, 
Adhdmar  sunk  back  on  his  pillow ; 
and  Madame  de  Montorin,  judging 
that  even  the  excitement  of  a  disco- 
very, cautiously  conducted,  would  he 
less  pernicious  than  the  reveries  of  a 
disordered  imagination,  after  adminis- 
tering to  him  some  of  the  cordials, 
which  she  infoi^ned  him  were  tiie  gift 
of  a  benevolent  lady,  sat  down  irith 
averted  face  at  the  head  of  his  bed, 
and  inquired  whether  he  had  any 
friends  in  L likely  to  have  disco- 
vered or  suspected  his  condition,  and 
contributed  thus  to  his  comfort  ? 

"  No,  ma  bonne !"  said  Adh^mar 
sorrowfully :  "  when  I  was  young  and 
gay,  1  had  flatterers  and  boon  compa- 
nions, but  no  friends,  and  then  I  did 
not  miss  them ;  but  now,  that  I  need, 
and  perhn>s  deserve  them,  all  those 
I  had  made  are  buried  in  the  snowa 
of  Russia,  or  dead  of  broken  hearts  at 
home !" 

'^  Your  present  benefiictress,"  said 
the  pretenaed  sister,  (seeming  not  to 
notice  this  afibctinfi^  reply,^  "  is  Ma- 
dame de  Ij — ,  wno  resides  in  the 
Grande  Place,  and  at  her  house  I  saw 
a  Madame  de  Montorin,  who  since  the 

invasion " 

It  was  as  impossible  for  her  to  pro- 
ceed in  this  tone  of  dissembled  cM- 
ness  and  indifierence,  as  for  the 
parched  lips  of  Adhdmar  to  utter  the 
name  of  Cecile  !  The  mute  eloquence 
of  his  beseeching  eye  was  irresistible* 
and  Madame  de  Montorin  answered  it 
by  exclaiming  '<  My  son,  my  son !"  and 
receiving  in  ner  anna  the  insensible 
victim  of  joy.  She  hung  over  him 
in  speechless  agony,  till  her  efforts 
had  recalled  suspended  animation ; 
and  thanked  Heaven  fervently  for  the 
opportune  relief,  when  his  half-open- 
ing eye  closed  again  in  the  slumber 
of  exhaustion,  without  resting  on  an 
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object  too  deeply  agitating  for  bis  en« 
fcebled  frame. 

He  slept  long  and  placidly ;   tbe 
name  of  Cecile  bovered  more  tban 
once  on  his  lips^  but  with  it  there 
played  a  soft  smile  over  his  features ; 
and  his  regular  breathing  and  tran- 
quil pulse  gave  indications  of  a  saluta- 
ry crisis.   He  awoke  another  creature^ 
and  stretching  out  his  hand  to  Ma- 
dame de  MontoriUj  seemed  as  if  some 
beatific  vision  had  gradually  unfolded 
to  him  his  blissful  prospects^  and  ren- 
dered explanation  superfluous — "  Ce- 
cile will  come  to-morrow,  will  she  not, 
mother?"  whispered  he  in  a  calm 
subdued  tone.    '^  I  can  lay  my  hand 
on  my  heart,  and  say  as  she  bade  me, 
that  for  two  years  that  heart  has  not 
reproached  me;  and  then  you  know 
she  promised,  whenever  and  wherever 
I  should  do  so,  to  be  my  own  Cecile. 
I  have  it  under  her  hand,  dear  mo- 
ther, and  near  my  heart,  where  it  has 
lain  through  fire  and  blood  and  car- 
nage, like  a  blessed  talisman,  working 
miracles."    So  saying,  he  drew  from 
his  bosom  a  small  case  containing  the 
precious,  though  half-obliterated  billet 
of  Cecile.  Her  mother's  eyes  glistened 
on  beholding  this  proof  of  the  magic 
of  virtue ;  but  what  was  her  surprise 
on  observing  that  the  same  receptacle 
contained  a  golden  rijglet,  very  diffe- 
rent from  the  dark  auburn  hair  which 
now  adorned  the  head  of  her  daugh- 
ter !     She  recollected,  however,  that 
Victor,  in  the  insolence  of  his  assu- 
med indifference  towards  his  amiable 
betrotlied,  had  denied  having  preser- 
ved any  memorials  of  their  juvenile 
attachment,  when  his  own  forfeited 
pledges    were    reluctantly  returned, 
and  the  truth  flashed  on  her  mind. 
She  shook  her  head  reproachfully. 
"  Yes,  mother !"  said  Adhemar,  an- 
swering her  gesture,  '^  the  last  act  of 
human  selfishness  which  I  indulged 
in,  was  extorting  at  the  sword's  point 
from  the  cowardice  of  guilt,  a  trea- 
sure, which  I  suspected  its  polluted 
recesses  might  yet  contain.    Letters, 
ringlets,  all  were  made  owes  to  me 
with  the  sullenness  of  disappointed 
malice.     I  read  the  letters,   (Cecile 
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must  pardon  me  if  I  found  the  temp- 
tation irresistible,)  tUl  I  had  im- 
printed them  for  ever  on  my  memory ; 
then  with  tbe  awful  reverence  of  a 
fire- worshipper,  I  shielded  them  in 
the  flames  from  the  eyes  of  the  pro- 
fane— It  is  from  those  ashes  that  my 
new  character  and  other  self  has 
sprung !  The  soul,  perhaps,  is  now 
more  worthy  of  Cecile,  but,"  added 
he,  playfully  smiling,  '*  will  she  ac- 
cept the  body,  shattered  with  wounds, 
worn  with  fatigue  and  anxiety,  perr 
haps  disabled  forever  from  activity  and 
usefulness?" — "  Such  as  you  are/* 
answered  Madame  de  Montorin^  '^I 
will  answer  for  Cecile's  marrying  you 
to-morrow,  if  she  survives  the  disco- 
very, which  I  would  to  Heaven  were 
well  over !" 

So  saying,  she  tore  herself  from  her 
interesting  patient,  and  flew  to  en- 
counter another  scene,  little  less  criti- 
cal and  affecting.  The  details  may 
easily  be  left  to  the  imagination,  even 
more  apt  than  words  to  picture  the 
transition  from  despair  to  rapture. 
I{  only  remained  to  settle  the  ceremo- 
nial of  these  hard-earned  nuptials; 
and  the  reformed  tenets  which  Adhe- 
mar ever  since  his  acquaintance  witli 
Cecile  had  inclined  to,  and  had  now 
on  principle  adopted,  not  rendering 
imperative   their  solemnization  iu  a 

Elace  of  worship,  it  was  in  the  very 
ospital  where,  by  a  long  course  of 
Eatient  suffering,  Adhemar  had  per- 
apsbest  proved  his  claims  to  the  muid 
of  Cecile,  that  he  was  permitted  to 
call  it  his  own,  in  the  face  of  God  and 
man. 

In  an  honourable  retreat  on  her 
maternal  estate,  their  years  have  since 
flowed  peacefully  and  happily;  and 
the  latter  days  of  Adhemar  nave  pro- 
ved that  penitence  may,  even  here  be- 
low, be  crowned  with  heartfelt  bliss. 
Victor,  whom  levity  and  want  of 
principle  first  induced  to  desert  his 
falling  leader  for  the  rising  star  of  the 
fiourbons,  and  whom  political  fluctu- 
ations engaged  in  a  fresh  course  of 
treachery  to  them,  expiated  his  perfi- 
dy on  the  scaffold. 


1826.;]                                 WaUachia  akd  MMaoia*  ^f 

VALLACHIA  AND  MOLDAVIA. 

The  death  of  the  Emperor  Alex-  rected  his  views  to  raiiing  the  fallen 
ander  has  let  loose  the  military  pro-  name  of  his  countrymen.  Theneces- 
pensities  of  the  Russian  government^  sity  of  placing  at  the  head  of  those 
and  keen  and  angry  n^otiations  have  outworks  of  the  empire,  men  of  £u^ 
been,  for  some  time,  carried  on  with  ropean  intelligence  and  activity,  com-' 
the  Turks.  It  is  now  confidently  pdJed  the  Porte  to  choose  their  go- 
stated,  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington^  vemors  among  the  Greeks ;  and  by 
mission  was  strongly  connected  with  Mavrocordato's  influence,  a  rule  was 
these  negotiations,  and  that  it  is  the  made  in  the  Divan,  that  no  man  should 
determination  of  England  to  give  her  be  appointed  who  had  not  previously 
authority  to  the  Russian  demami  8.  The  served  as  state  interpreter  at  Constan* 
Russian  demands  apply,  in  the  first  tinonle. 

and  principal  instance,  to  the  cession  Tnis  produced  an  immediate  and 

of  the  Principalities  of  Wallachia  and  remarkable  result  upon  the  habits  of 

Moldavia.    It  may  be  interesting  to  the  Greeks  in  the  capital.    European 

our  readers,  to  receive  from  sources  languages  and  foreign  knowledge  be-* 

which  we  believe  perfectly  authentic^  came  the  study  of  a  large  class.    Di- 

a  sketch  of  these  provinces,  which  are  plomacy  assumed  the  rank  of  a  pecu- 

60  likely  to  be  the  seat  of  a  most  for-  liar  profession,  conferring  permanent 

inidable  and  eventful  war.  public  distinction  on  all  who  had  been 

The  present  governors  are  Greeks  employed,  and  even  on  all  who  had 

of  the  Fannar,  or  quarter  of  Constan«  adopted  its  study.    The  '^  diplomatic 

tinople  inhabited  almost  exclusively  by  Greeks"  established  for  themselves  a 

the  principal  Greek  interpreters,  and  species  of  Nobility,   fully  acknow* 

others  who  look  to  public  and  diplo-  ledged  by  their  countrymen.  Embas- 

matic  employment.  sies  and  similar  employments  were 

The  Greeks  of  Constantinople  had,  considered  as  their  exclusive  rights  ; 

from  the  fall  of  their  empire,  conti-  and  feeble  as  their  attainments  maj 

nued  in  the  usual  humiliation  of  the  have  been,  and  fickle  and  vain  as  their 

slaves  of  the  Turks,  until  the  rise  of  national  spirit,  in  the  Greeks  of  the 

the  celebrated  Mavrocordato,  a  name  Fannariot  were  to  be  found  the  chief 

since  rendered  more  honourably  con-  remnant  of  the  Greek  civilization  ; 

spicuous  in  the  history  of  Greek  inde-  and,  as  we  have  since  seen,  the  first 

pendence.  promise  and  power  of  national  inde- 

Alexander  Mavrocordato  had  been  pendence.  But  this  administration  had 

a  merchant,  carrying  on  an  obscure  unfortunate  effects  on  the  Principal!- 

trade  in  Scio ;   in  the  course  of  his  ties.    Their  government  once  placed 

voyages  to  Constantinople,  he  came  in  within  the  reach  of  the  Greeks,  be- 

contact  with  some  of  the  Divan.    His  came  a  perpetual  source  of  intrigue  at 

sagacity  and  knowledge  of  languages  Constantinople.     Among  the  officers 

were  found  useful ;  and,  after  some  of  the  Porte,  bribery  seems  to  be  the 

minor  employments,  he  was  sent  as  natural  way  to  every  ohrject.    The 

Turkish  ambassador  to  the  Congre^  Fannar  was  crowded  with  candidates 

of  Carlowitz.  bidding  over  each  other.    The  Turks, 

Mavrocordato  there  sustained  his  who  throve  at  once  by  the  plunder  d[ 

reputation ;  and,  on  his  return,  ob-  a  deposed  Hospodar,  and  by  the  bribe 

tained  so  much  influence  with  the  of  the  candidate  for  his  succession, 

Porte,  that  he  was  enabled  to  fix  his  took  good  care  that  the  depositions 

son  Nicholas  in  the  governments  of  and  successions  should  be  frequent ; 

Wallachia  and  Moldavia.  and  thus  there  were  no  fewer  than 

The  immediate  contiguity  of  those  forty   new    sovereigns   of  Moldavia 

provinces  to  the  dominions  of  Austria  alone,  during  a  space  of  about  ninety 

and  Russia,  the  two  terrors  of  the  years,  down  to  the  year  1800,  without 

Porte,  and  die  obvious  certainty,  that  including  the  thirteen  years  of  three 

in  all  attacks  on  the  Ottoman  empire,  forcible  occupations  by  the  Austrians 

tlicy  must  be  the  first  to  bear  the  and  Prussians.    Moldavia  had  thus  a 

collision,  assisted  Mavrocordato's  pa-  new  sovereign  on  an  average  of  every 

triotism ;  for,  ambitious  and  selfish  as  two  years ;  and  every  sovereign,  a 

lie  was,  tlie  Greek  spirit  in  him  di-  ^^urcAoj^rofthiscapricious  throne,  and 
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making  up  hisi^urcbase-iuoDey  by  the 
indiscriminate  robbery  of  the  people. 

Russia^  whether  through  feelings  of 
humanity^  rare  in  the  bosom  of  great 
warlike  powers^  or  through  the  more 
probable  motives  of  ambition,  in  the 
year  1792>  at  the  peace  of  Jossy,  took 
up  the  cause  of  those  harassed  provin- 
ces, and  demanded,  by  her  right  of  in- 
terference, established  by  the  treaty  of 
Kainargik,  that  Uie  sovereigns  of  Wid- 
Uchia  and  Moldavia  should  be  retained 
in  their  governments  during  seven 
years* 

As  this  treaty  of  Kainargik  is  the 
great  diplomatic  instrument  on  which 
all  the  subsequent  negotiations  have 
been  founded,  and  to  which  Russia 
now  appeals.  The  articles  relative  to 
these  provinces  are  here  given  :•» 

"Jti/y  10,  1775. 

"  The  court  of  Russia  restores  to 
the  Sublime  Porte  the  whole  provinces 
of  Bessarabia,  with  its  fortified  places, 
viz.  Akkerman,  Killia,  Ismail,  Bender, 
and  the  other  towns  and  villages  within 
that  province,  as  well  as  the  princi- 
palities of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia, 
with  the  fortresses,  capitals,  towns, 
and  villages  belonging  to  them. 

^*  The  Sublime  Porte  in  taking  pos- 
session of  them,  solemnly  engages  to 
observe  the  following  conditions,  with- 
out the  least  deviation : — 

1st. ''  To  acknowledge  and  maintain 
the  two  Principalities,  the  established 
customs,  rank,  dignities,  property, 
and  churches,  of  the  two  nations,  witn- 
out  any  exception  whatever.  To  give 
them  total  amnesty  and  pardon,  con- 
formably to  the  first  article  of  the  ge- 
neral treaty ;  to  leave  unmolested  all 
such  persons  as  have  not  remained 
faithful  to  the  Ottoman  interest;  to 
admit  them  to  their  former  ranks,  and 
to  restore  to  them  any  property  and 
possessions  they  had  previous  to  the 
war. 

2d.  "  To  oppose  no  sort  of  difficulty 
to  the  free  exercise  of  the  Christian 
religion  in  the  said  Principalities,  nor 
to  the  repair  and  construction  of 
churches  and  other  buildings. 

3d.  ''  To  restore  to  the  monasteries 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ismail,  Ho- 
tim,  and  Bender,  all  the  property  be- 
longing to  them,  and  which  had,  con- 
trary to  justice,  been  taken  from  them. 

4th.  ^'  To  acknowledge  and  bear  due 
regard  to  the  Ecclesiastical  order. 

iith.  "  To  permit  those  families  and 


individuftli  who  have  any  deaire  of 
turning  to  Ruiaia,  or  elsewhere,  to  de- 
part freely  with  their  moveable  pro- 
perty, and  to  allow  them  a  year's  time 
previously  to  such  departure,  that  they 
may  settle  their  affiurs  in  the  conntry. 

6th.  '*  To  recommence  entirely  toe 
payment  of  old  accounts,  for  whatever 
relates  to  former  contributions. 

7th.  "  To  claim  no  tribute  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  ssid  Provinces  and 
Principalities,  for  the  space  of  time 
that  they  have  been  occupied  by  tho 
Russians ;  and  in  consideration  of  the 
losses  and  sufierings  sustained  by  them 
on  account  of  the  war,  to  daim  no  sort 
of  tribute  from  them  for  two  years  af- 
ter the  date  of  the  treaty. 

8th.  ^'  The  Porte  engages  to  show 
every  regard  and  humanity  to  the  in* 
habitants  of  the  said  countries,  at  and 
after  the  expiration  of  the  term  men- 
tioned in  the  7th  Article,  relative  to 
the  tribute  and  taxes  which  they  shall 
then  be  called  on  to  pay,  and  wulnei* 
ther  suffer  nor  permit  the  Basha,  or 
any  other  person,  to  oppress  or  molest 
them  after  the  payment  of  the  ordinary 
tribute. 

''  And  also,  to  allow  ihem  the  free 
and  entire  exercise  of  the  privileges 
which  they  enjoyed  during  the  reiga 
of  Sultan  Mahomet  the  Fourth,  father 
of  the  present  Sultan. 

'^  And  the  Porte  shall  permit  the  Hoft- 
podars  of  Wallachia  and  of  Moldavia 
to  have  one  or  more  public  agents  to 
reside  at  Constantinople,  Greeks  by  na- 
tion or  religion,  to  transact  the  affiurs 
of  the  provinces,  and  not  only  consents 
to  acknowledge  and  treat  with  them, 
but  also  promises  to  observe  in  them 
the  privileges  due  to  persons  who  have 
public  rights  and  interests,  and  are 
not  under  the  control  of  power. 

^'  The  Sublime  Porte  also  acknowlecU 
ges  and  admits,  that  the  Russian  Mi- 
nisters residing  at  Constantinople, 
shall  have  the  right  of  interfering  in 
behalf  of  the  affidrs  of  the  two  Princi- 
palities above-mentioned,  and  engages 
to  pay  every  regard  to  their  represen- 
tations." 

By  the  treaty  of  Jassy,  in  1792,  the 
Porte  bound  itself  to  consult  the  Rus- 
sian Ambassador  in  the  choice  of  the 
Hospodars,  and  to  appoint  none  bat 
such  as  were  approved  of  by  the  em- 
bassy* 

The  stipulation  of  the  seven  years' 
residence  of  die  Hospodars,  entered 
into  by  the  same  treaty,  was  soon  ne- 
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digeiitly  observed ;  k  was  then  open* 
17  violated,  and  the  vioUtioii  beoone 
the  subject  of  much  dii»lomatic  inter- 
ference  on  the  part  of  the  Runian  Go^ 
vemment. 

At  length  the  dispute  seemed 
brought  to  a  dose  by  the  appointment 
of  Prince  Ypsilanti  to  Wailachia^  and 
Prince  Alexander  Mourousi  toMolda* 
via,  in  1802,  v?ith  the  declaration,  that 
neither  of  them  should  be  removed  pre- 
viously to  the  expiration  of  the  seven 
years,  unless  the  Russian  Ambassador 
should  admit  that  they  were  guilty  of 
an  offence  worthy  of  deposition. 

Rut  Napoleon,  in  1805,  at  war  vnth 
England,  and  already  determining  to 
attack  Russia,  now  began  to  draw 
Turkey  into  his  views.  The  results  of 
this  intrigue  were  rapidly  developed 
in  the  increased  jealousy  of  the  Porte, 
and  in  its  higher  tone  with  Russia  and 
England.  A  defensive  treaty  with  the 
former  had  been  scarcely  ratified,  when 
the  Porte  declared  its  intention  of  sup* 
pressing  all  **  letters  of  protection,"  or 
permissions  to  individual  Turks  to  put 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  fo- 
reign courts,  in  their  trade  and  resi- 
dence within  the  Turkish  territory. 
This  measure,  harsh  and  unexpected 
in  itself,  was  rendered  additionally  of- 
fensive by  the  mode  of  its  execution, 
by  forcibly  and  publicly  compelling 
the  surrender  of  all  the  Russian  letters 
of  protection,  in  contempt  of  the  public 
representations  of  the  Russian  embas- 
sy. 

A  still  more  decisive  act  brought 
this  dispute  to  a  crisis.  The  Hospo- 
dars,  Ypsilanti  and  Mourousi,  were 
suddenly  recalled,  vnthout  considera- 
tion of  the  Russian  Ministry;  and 
Charles  Callimachi  was  made  Hospo- 
dar  of  Moldavia.  Wallachia  was  given 
to  Alexander  Sutzo,  a  notorious  parti- 
san of  Napoleon,  and  an  equally  noto- 
rious hater  of  Russia. 

This  measure  had  been  foreseen.  A 
Russian  army  was  immediately  march- 
ed over  the  frontier,  and  the  fortresses 
of  Hotimen  and  Bender  were  taken  in- 
to possession.  The  Porte  retorted  by 
a  declaration,  or  feivaa,  of  the  Mufti, 
proclaiming  that  it  was  now  le^  for 
all  good  Mussulmen  to  repel  this  vio- 
lent aggression  by  force. 

England  now  took  an  active  part  in 
hostilities  with  this  blind  and  half-sa- 
vage cabinet  Mr  Arbuthnot  had  been 
sent  out  in  1805,  as  Ambassador.  On 
his  arrival,  the  Porte,  whether  to  gsin 


tinie^  or  in  a  sinoere  wish  for  theani- 
tv  of  England^  had  propoped  to  renew 
ue  treaty  of  1799,  the  triple  alliance 
of  England,  Russia,  and  Turkey,, 
which  was  but  for  eight  yean,  and 
which  was^  of  course,  now  near  its  ter- 
mination. 

The  British  Ambassador  had  not 
been  furnished  with  powers  fbr  the 
purpose;  and  on  theur  arrival  from 
England  on  his  representation,  the  in- 
fluence of  Napdeon  had  become  irre- 
sistible. Napoleon  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  Continent,  and  the  Porte  was 
tempted  by  the  hope  of  seeing  its  neat 
^nemy  extinguished.  A  direct  r^isal 
was  given  to  the  applications  of  the 
British  Ambassador. 

Mr  Arbuthnot,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Russian  emlMSsy,  demanded  'the 
reinstatement  of  the  Hoepodara.  A  di- 
van was  held,  in  which  the  Turkish 
ministry  declured  themselves  for  a  de- 
cided resistance  to  this  demand*  Bui 
the  Sultan's  voice  was  against  his 
council.  He  allowed  that  the  demand 
was  humiliating,  but  insisted  that  war 
should  not  be  made  on  England.  Se- 
bastiani,  the  French  envoy,  had  been 
indefatigable  in  exciting  Uiis  discus- 
sion. He  vnis  now  in  despair.  But  the 
news  that  the  Russians  were  in  Mol- 
davia arrived ;  the  Divan  was  instant- 
ly in  a  ferment,  the  Sultan,  either 
alarmed  at  the  popular  irritation,  or 
indignant  at  the  insult  to  his  territory, 
declared  for  immediate  war,  and  the 
Vizier  was  ordered  to  take  the  field. 

The  Fox  Administration  were  then 
masters  of  the  English  Cabinet,  and 
they  probably  lon^  for  the  honours 
of  a  war  of  their  own.  A  fleet  was 
sent  against  the  reluctant  Turks,  and, 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  Sultan,  and 
the  terror  and  confusion  of  all  Con* 
stantinople,  the  English  entered  the 
Dardanelles.  The  Sultan  was  once 
more  master  of  his  council,  and  while 
the  city  expected  every  hour  to  see 
the  British  squadron  anchor  before 
the  Seraglio,  and  bombard  the  Sove- 
reign in  his  palace,  he  sent  an  agent  ta 
negotiate  with  Mr  Arbuthnot,  whf> 
was  now  on  board  the  flag-ship. 

It  is  not  yet  ascertained  to  what 
cause  must  be  imputed  the  singular 
tardiness  of  a  diplomacy  which  ought 
to  have  been  expedited  without  the 
loss  of  a  moment.  But  time  was 
strangely  lost  On  the  other  hand, 
Sebastiani,  the  French  Envoy,  with  the 
chartcteristie  activity  of  his  nation. 
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turned  every  moment  to  advantage. 
When  the  first  alarm  liad  passed 
away,  and  the  British  fleet  were  seen 
Klill  fixed  in  tlie  Streights,  he  mad^ 
himself  popular  by  directing  the  de- 
fence of  the  city.  Cannon  were  hour- 
ly planted  o\\  the  sea-line,  under  his 
inspection ;  troops  were  hastily  brought 
in,  and  even  the  bold  idea  began  to  be 
ontertainetl  of  cutting  off  the  retreat 
of  those  tardy  invaders,  by  garrison- 
ing the  Castles  of  Sestos  and  Abydos. 

The  character  of  the  Turkish  INIi- 
nistry  of  this  period,  gives  a  curious 
picture  of  the  habitual  administration 
of  the  Mahometan  kingdoms. 

Ilaffiz  Ismail  Pacha,  Grand  Vizier, 
liad  risen  by  obscure  chances  from  ut- 
ter obscurity.  He  was  singularly  ig- 
norant of  pul)lic  aflairs,  but  he  had 
the  supreme  characteristic  of  a  Turk- 
ish public  officer  in  perfection,  a  thirst 
for  money.  The  hope  of  raising  a  large 
sum  by  the  sale  of  the  new  appoint- 
ments, was  asserted  to  have  been  his 
sole  motive  for  urging  the  deposition 
of  Ypsilanti  and  Mourousi  long  before 
the  seven  years  were  expired.  The 
bargain  plunged  his  country  into  a 
war. 

Ibraim-Aga,  Kiaya-Bey,  (equivalent 
to  our  secretary  of  state  for  the  home 
tlepartment,)  was  a  man  of  a  more  de- 
cided temperament.  His  passion  was 
thirst  of  i>owcr ;  and  for  the  purpose 
of  its  attainment,  he  had  excited  and 
carried  on  the  refusal  of  the  protec- 
tions in  a  manner  the  most  studiously 
haughty  and  insulting  to  llussia. 

Turkish  principles  had  chiefly  in- 
fluenced these  two  ministers.  But  the 
heads  of  the  Faith  and  the  army,  She- 
rifF-Zaade-Attaa-Effendi  the  Mufti, 
and  Pehlivan-Mehmet  Aga,  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Janizaries,  were 
understood  to  be  altogether  under  fo- 
reign influence,  and  were  the  great 
support  of  Sebastiani. 

The  cabinet  was,  however,  not  una- 
nimous. The  secretary  for  foreign  af- 
fairs, Galib  Reis-Effendi,  and  Yussuf- 
Aga,  rioliday-Kiayassi,or  chancellor  to 
the  Sultan's  mother,  protested  against 
this  precipitate  abandonment  of  the 
ancient  league.  But  Turkish  diplo- 
macy does  not  admit  of  difference  of 
opinion  with  the  cold-blooded  courtesy 
of  Europe.  Ministers  threatened  by 
the  swordof  the  Janizary  without,  and 
by  the  Sultan's  bow-string  within^ 
are  not  likely  to  resist  long.  The 
foreign  minister  and  the  chancellor 


suddenly  retired^  and  doubtless  looked 
on  themselves  as  fortunate  in  being 
allowed  to  retire  without  manifestation 
of  that  royal  wrath  which  can  do  all 

things  but  forgive. 

But,  of  the  Divan,  Pehlivan-Meh- 
met was  the  most  active  agent  of  the 
French.  In  a  lower  rank  of  the  ser- 
vice,  he  had  once  commanded  the 
guard  of  honour  appointed  to  the 
French  Embassy.  Probably  some  ob- 
servation of  his  character  had  indnced 
the  French  to  make  themselves  mas- 
ters of  him.  But,  from  that  period, 
he  was  the  decided  partizan  of  France, 
and  he  now  performed  an  essential 
office.  The  presence  of  the  British 
fleet,  inactive  as  it  was,  had  yet  not 
lost  its  influence  on  the  Sultan,  and 
the  negotiation,  though  tardy,  was 
known  to  be  continued;  Sebastiani 
became  anxious,  and  through  General 
Franchini  he  sent  the  commander  of 
the  Janizaries  to  try  the  eflect  of  a 
nearer  alarm  on  his  master.  Pehlivan 
Aga  obtained  an  audience,  and  in- 
stantly declared  his  inability  to  re- 
strain the  populace,  and  peculiarly  the 
Janizaries,  from  acts  of  violence ;  he 
magnified  the  public  fury  at  the  in- 
sult off*ered  to  the  capital,  and  warned 
the  Sultan  in  significant  terms,  that 
"  the  Janizaries  would  not  submit  to 
the  indignity  of  a  treaty  which  they 
could  look  on  in  no  other  light  than 
that  of  a  capitulation." 

Such  are  the  privileges  of  the  sword, 
and  such  is  the  feebleness  of  the  scep- 
tre in  the  hands  of  solitary  despotism. 
This  was  a  message  whicn  no  Saltan 
has  ever  resisted,  but  at  the  loss  of  his 
head.  Selim  prudentjy  yielded  to  the 
commands  of  those  "  viceroys  over 
him** — the  intercourse  with  the  Eng- 
lish ambassador  was  instantly  broken  off 
— the  cannon  were  pointed  to  the  Pro- 
pontis — the  flag  of  defiance  was  hoist- 
ed on  the  Seraglio — and  Sebastiani 
was  the  virtual  lord  of  Constantinople. 
The  English  ambassador  now  awoke, 
but  all  negotiation  was  hopeless  ;  the 
English  fleet  at  last  felt  the  import- 
ance of  time  and  tide,  for  they  now 
both  failed  them.  A  violent  vdnd  sud- 
denly blew  down  the  channel  which 
they  were  to  ascend.  To  reach  Con- 
stantinople had  thus  become  impossi-* 
ble ;  to  stay  where  they  were  was  ha- 
zardous, from  the  obvious  preparations 
of  the  enemy  to  bombard  them  from  the 
shore.  They  at  length  burst  their  way 
between  the  castles,  fired  on  by  the 
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Qolossal  guns  of  the  Turks^  and  hulled 
with  stone  bullets  of  six  hundred 
weighty  that,  to  the  utter  astonish- 
ment of  the  English^  swept  the 
Straights  from  shore  to  shore.  Even 
the  obvious  and  easy  mode  of  starv- 
ing the  city  into  terms  by  a  blockade 
of  the  Dardanelles,  was  not  attempted^ 
and  this  first  exploit  of  the  new  Cabi- 
net covered  them  with  ridicule. 

The  Russian  invasion  was  not  more 
fortunate,  though  from  more  allow- 
able causes.  liussia  was  struggling 
with  France  for  the  security,  or  per- 
haps the  supremacy  of  the  Continent. 
All  her  resources  were  turned  to  the 
North.  The  ofilce  of  making  the  ac- 
tual impression  on  Constantinople  had 
been  allotted  to  the  British ;  they  had 
singularly  failed.  The  office  of  the 
Russian  frontier  army  was  little  more 
than  to  restrict  the  encroachments  of 
the  Turks.  In  this  it  succeeded.  Hosti- 
lities were  not  severely  pressed  by  the 
Vizier.  The  policy  of  Napoleon  had 
rapidly  become  suspicious  to  the  Di- 
van. Their  suspicions  were  realised 
at  once  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  by 
which  Napoleon,  instead  of  demand- 
ing the  entire  restitution  of  their  rights 
over  the  Principalities,  had  merely 
negotiated  an  armistice,  conditioning 
that  the  Russian  army  should  leave 
the  provinces  clear  until  a  final  ar- 
rangement. This  condition  was  not 
fulfilled ;  it  was  probably  never  meant 
to  be  fulfilled,  and  the  Russians  re- 
mained masters  of  the  ground.  Du- 
ring the  attempt  to  reconcile  those 
claims,  one  of  those  fierce  changes 
which  make  the  history  of  Eastern 
despotism,  and  pre-eminently  of  the 
Turkish,  threw  everything  into  con- 
vulsion. Popular  discontents,  a  li- 
centious soldiery,  an  ignorant,  divi- 
ded, and  ferocious  cabinet,  set  Con- 
stantinople in  an  uproar.  The  head 
of  the  Sultan  was  demanded,  the  ordi- 
nary peace-ofFering  of  this  barbarian 
court ;  Selim  was  dethroned  and  stran- 
gled. A  new  ministry,  as  wild,  as  ig- 
norant, and  as  bloody  as  the  old,  were 
instantly  installed.  New  measures 
came  with  a  hew  administration,  aad 
the  alliance  with  England  was  the  first 
and  most  popular  pledge  of  the  policy 
of  the  Divan.  This  public  feeUng  had 
been  foreseen  by  the  British  cabinet 
which  had  succeeded  the  ruined  party 
of  Fox;  and  Sir  Arthur  Paget  had 
baen  sent,  in  1807,  to  ascertain  how 
far  the  Divan  were  disposed  to  return 


to  the  old  alliatioe ;  this  mission  was 
repelled  for  the  ipoment,  but  another 
plenipotentiary  followed,  and  in  De-« 
cember  1808,  peace  was  definitively 
signed  with  the  Porte. 

In  all  the  transactions  of  Europe, 
Napoleon  had  been  for  some  years  the 
leading  mind.  No  historian  of  that 
extraordinary  man  will  do  justice  to 
his  powers,  without  following  him 
from  the  field  into  the  cabinet ;  from 
the  splendour  and  decisiveness  of  those 
successes  of  which  his  troops  and  gene- 
rals had  their  share,  to  the  still  higher 
triumph  of  those  unshared  successes  by 
which  he  wielded  the  cabinets  of  Eu- 
rope,— that  soHtary  and  almost  super- 
human sagacity  by  which  he  involved 
them  in  his  scheme  of  conquest,— 
that  fatal^  but  magnificent  mastery  of 
spirit,  that  compelled  alike  the  brave 
and  the  feeble,  the  barbarian  and  the 
civilized,  the  timid  courts  of  Germany 
and  the  haughty  and  hostile  powers 
of  Russia  and  Turkey,  to  do  the  work 
of  his  guilty  ambition,  and  stand  har- 
nessed to  drag  his  chariot  wheels  up 
the  rugged  way  of  Universal  Empire.' 

TurHsh  agents  had  been  sent  to 
Bucharest  to  negotiate  the  restoration 
of  the  Principahties.  But  it  was  the 
will  of  Napoleon  that  Russia  and  Tur- 
key should  continue  hostile.  The  ce- 
lebrated conference  at  Erfurth,  which 
brought  Alexander  into  the  ''  Contir 
nental  system,"  was  instantly  follow- 
ed by  a  declaration  of  the  Russian 
commander  in  the  Principalities,  that, 
as  Alexander  had  pledged  himself  to 
the  exclusion  of  England  from  the 
continent,  no  terms  could  be  held 
with  Turkey  until  the  dismissal  of 
the  British  ambassador.  The  Turk- 
ish government,  perceiving  that  the 
question  of  possession  was  to  be  still 
decided  against  them,  recalled  their 
plenipotentiaries  from  the  congress  of 
Bucharest,  and  the  war  was  renewed. 

The  unwearied  subtlety  of  Napo- 
leon's politics,  was  perhaps  never  more 
strikingly  developed  than  on  this  oc- 
casion. 

At  Erfurth  a  secret  article  had  been 
agreed  on  between  Russia  and  France, 
by  which  Napoleon  was  to  have  Spain^ 
and  Alexander  the  Turkish  provinces 
in  Europe.  For  the  double  purpose 
of  giving  time,  and  of  depriving  Spain 
of  the  assistance  of  England,  a  nego- 
tiation was  thenceforth  commenced 
with  the  British  cabinet. 

It  is  among  the  proudest  glories  of 
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Rngknd^  that  she  boldly  refused  to 
abimdon  the  caase  of  Spain.  But  be- 
fore the  negotiation  had  been  brought 
to  a  close^  Napoleon^  in  order  to  bind 
Alexander  in  full  fealty,  had  sent  a 
message  to  the  French  senate,  an- 
nouncing that  Wallachia  and  Molda- 
via were  to  be  considered  from  that 
time  as  the  territory  of  Russia. 

The  answer  of  tlie  British  cabinet 
deranged  his  plan.  He  found,  that 
without  securing  Spain,  he  had  giyen 
its  equivalent  to  Russia ;  and  his  pur- 
pose now  was  to  withdraw  the  Princi- 
palities once  more.  It  is  ascertained, 
that  in  the  face  of  his  own  public  do- 
cuments, he  secretly  incited  Turkey 
to  insist  on  the  restitution  of  the  Prin- 
cipalities, and  even  to  invade  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  insisted  that 
Russia,  as  a  member  of  the  '^  Conti- 
nental System,"  should  not  negotiate, 
but  go  to  war  with  Turkey,  the  ally 
of  England.  He  thus  occupied  the 
reluctant  ally  and  the  reluctant  ene- 
my ;  and  exhausted  the  resources  of 
both  in  preparation  for  that  time 
when  he  was  to  fall  upon  Russia,  and 
to  make  her  ruin  the  step  to  the  pos- 
session of  Constantinople.  But  the 
attention  of  the  North  was  soon  to 
be  absorbed  by  higher  interests. — 
The  march  of  the  French  armies  to 
the  Niemen,  opened  Alexander's 
eyes.  Peace  with  Turkey  became  of 
national  importance.  England  join- 
ed her  mediation,  and  a  peace  was 
concluded  in  1812,  by  which  the 
principalities  were  ceded  to  Turkey, 
with  the  exception  of  that  finer  por- 
tion of  Moldavia,  lying  between  the 
Dneister  and  the  Pruth,  and  fixing 
the  Russian  line  by  the  course  of  the 
latter. 

It  may  well  seem  strange  to  an 
European  observer,  that  the  Turks 
find  ministers,  generals,  or  diploma- 
tists. Certainly  nothing  can  be  a  strong- 
er evidence  of  the  insanity  for  power, 
that  makes  a  part  of  human  nature. 
Minister,  general,  or  diplomatist,  can 
scarcely  escape  ruin  under  the  most 
prosperous  administration.  In  a  coun- 
try where  there  is  no  privileged  class, 
money  must  be  the  great  object ;  yet 
money  is  the  sure  conductor  of  the 
Sultan's  wrath  on  its  possessor.  But 
disaster  in  ofiice  is  sure  to  be  visited 
with  summary  vengeance.  The  whole 
Divan  are  expurgated  by  the  bow- 
strin)r,  or  a  popular  tumult ;  the  loss 
of  a  battle  costs  the  Vizier  his  head  ; 


and  the  diplomatist  nupected  of  one 
of  the  thousand  suspidons  of  tlie  most 
jealous  court  on  earth,  is  aasassinated 
before  the  ink  of  his  treaty  ii  dry. 

The  fate  of  Mourousi,  the  state-in- 
terpreter, who  negotiated  the  treaty  of 
1812  with  Russia,  might  be  a  warn- 
ing to  less  ambitious  spirits  than  his 
countrymen  of  the  Fannar.  ■ 

The  office  of  state-interpreter  had 
been,  as  we  have  already  mentioned, 
the  necessary  step  to  the  throne  of  the 
Principalities.  This  prince,  Deme- 
trius Mourousi,  had  by  this  treaty 
strengthened,  as  he  conceived^  his  in- 
terest at  once  with  Russia  and  Tur- 
key. He  remained  in  Wallachia,  in 
the  expectation  of  being  appointed 
Hospodar.  To  his  astonishment,  he 
received  at  once  the  news  that  Yanco 
Cara^ja  had  been  appointed  to  Wal- 
lachia, and  Charles  Callimachi  to  Mol- 
davia; and  that  his  return  to  Con- 
stantinople was  at  the  peril  of  his 
head. 

In  this  dilemma  the  Russian  envoy 
offered  him  an  asylum  in  Russia,  and 
a  pension.  But  his  family  were  in 
the  power  of  the  Porte,  and  with  a 
blind  expectation  of  justifying  him- 
self, where  he  must  have  known  that 
justice  was  not  to  be  found,  and  of 
throwing  the  responsibility  on  Galib 
Efiendi,  the  minister  for  foreign  idT- 
fairs,  and  nominal  plenipotentiary,  he 
made  the  hazardous  determination  of 
returning  to  Constantinople.  But  Gra- 
lib  had  already  received  secret  orders 
to  arrest  him  the  moment  he  crossed 
the  Danube,  and  send  him  to  the 
Grand  Vizier'shead-quarters  at  Shum- 
la. 

The  secret  was  kept  with  Asiatic 
duplicity ;  the  Greek  prince  was  sei- 
zea  on  his  journey,  and  conveyed  cm- 
der  an  escort  to  Shumla.  He  had  no 
trial.  On  alighting  at  the  gate  of  the 
Vizier's  palace,  he  was  met  by  the 
Chiaoushes  (orderlies),  and  cut  to 
pieces  on  the  spot.  His  head  was  sent 
to  Constantinople,  and  with  that  of 
his  brother,  also  state-interpreter,  was 
exposed  for  three  days  on  the  gate  of 
the  Seraglio. 

The  importance  of  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia  results  from  their  centraT 
position  among  the  great  military 
powers.  They  touch  on  the  Austrian 
provinces  of  Temesvar,  Transylvania, 
and  Bankavina,  by  the  Carpathian 
mountains ;  on  Russia,  with  but  the 
Pruth  between,  and  are  separated  from 
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Bulgaria  only  by  the  Danube.  They 
form  the  most  important  point  of  the 
Turkish  frontier  to  the  norths  and 
as  they  are  considered  to  require  at 
least  one  campaign  for  their  conquest, 
they  thus  give  Turkey  the  invaluable 
advantage  of  a  year  of  preparation. 
Yet^  contrasted  with  the  possessions 
of  the  Sultan^  Lord  of  Asia  Minor^ 
and  of  the  Czar^  Lord  of  all  from  the 
Danube  to  the  Pole,  they  are  utterly 
insignificant,  a  strip  of  territory,  at 
most  but  350  miles  long,  and  160 
broad.  But  they  are  a  Border  land, 
and  are  paved  with  Russian  and  Turk- 
ish dead. 

Even  of  this  space  a  vast  quantity 
is  almost  a  diesert.  The  land  is  a 
swamp,  of  course  unhealthy^  and  the 
utter  poverty  of  the  people,  and  the 
habitual  honelessness  of  men,  who 
know  that  tneir  country  will  be  the 
first  scene  of  conflict  in  every  Turkish 
war,  impedes  all  efibrts  to  subdue  the 
deleterious  qualities  of  the  soil.  What 
the  Russian  soldier  spares,  the  Turkish 
Pasha  seizes;  and  the  land  at  this 
hour  exhibits  the  most  striking  and 
melancholy  example  of  all  the  evils  of 
tyranny  in  peace,  and  rapine  in  war. 

But  this  actual  desolation  of  the 
plains  does  not  extend  to  the  country 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Carpa- 
thian mountains.  The  interchange  of 
hill  and  valley  is  always  picturesque ; 
and  the  elevation  of  those  mountains, 
not  too  high  for  fertility,  nor  too  low 
for  the  sublime  of  landscape,  makes 
them  incomparable  features  to  the 
traveller's  eye.  The  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain range,  from  the  Pruth  to  the  Da« 
nube  at  Orsova,  is  a  perpetual  succes- 
sion of  romantic  slopes^  covered  with 
all  the  luxuriant  v^tation  of  the 
south,  and  a  large  quantity  of  the 
products  of  the  north.  Streams^  fresh 
valleys,  vineyards,  and  meadows  thick 
with  flowers,  fill  the  landscape.  But 
when  the  traveller^  continually  as- 
cending, penetrates  among  the  gorges 
of  the  mountains,  he  sees  nimseuT  sur- 
rounded by  the  noblest  forms  of  Al- 
pine scenery, — the  sunless  defile,  the 
mountain  torrent,  roaring  at  the  basis 
of  the  hills — spires,  and  pinnacles  of 
marble,  coloured  with  every  tin^t  of 
verdure  and  light,  shooting  above—- 
cataracts  thundering  round  him — the 
whole  magnificence  of  wild  nature. 

The  roads  through  those  mountains 
ire  a  formidable  drawback  on  their 
irelebrity.    In  summer,  passable  with 
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diJBiculty>-*4n  winter,  they  are  almost 
totally  closed.  Snow  fklls  m  vaat  quan- 
tities— the  winter  torrents  tear  down 
huge  fn^ents  of  the  hills*— tibe  roaijs 
are  blocked  up  by  rocks,  and  stripped 
by  the  rains  and  streams— ^and  as  the 
greater  part  of  those  roads  run  along 
the  edge  of  precipices,  the  hazard  of 
the  passage,  and  the  difficulty  d^  re- 
pair, become  at  once  and  formidably 
multiplied. 

The  same  miserable  misgovemment 
which  breaks  down  the  country  acts 
here.  The  governors  of  the  Prindpa- 
lities  are  afraid  to  attend  to  the  un- 
provement  of  tliese  roads,  by  which 
communication  might  be  maintained 
with  civiUsed  Europe.  The  possibility 
that  Austrian  troOps  ipight  find  an 
easier  entrance  through  the  defiles, 
keeps  the  Turkish  government  fiercely 
suspicious  of  all  attempts  at  improve- 
ment. The  Hospodar,  who  holds  his 
sceptre  and  his  head  only  at  the  plea- 
sure of  the  Divan,  will  hazard  nothing 
for  patriotism  ;  and  this  noble  district 
is  still  more  solitary  than  the  plains. 
A  few  peasants,  stationed  at  a  few 
post-houses,  to  supply  the  couriers 
with  horses,  and  a  few  wood-cutters, 
make  its  population.  A  free  govern- 
ment would  make,  this  fine  region  as 
populous  as  Switzerland. 

The  fi^oitre  is  found  among  the 
mountaineers.  As  in  the  Alps,  it 
sometimes  brings  idiotism,  and  a  ge- 
neral  weakness  of  the  physical  powers. 
The  inhabitants  impute  it  (it  may  be 
presumed  with  satisfactory  evidence) 
to  drinking  the  snow-water.  The  tiU* 
age  of  the  plains  nearly  follows  the 
practice  of  Europe ;  but  oxen  are  em* 
ployed  instead  of  horses.  The  princi« 
pal  food  of  the  peasantry  is  Indian 
com,  of  which  the  harvest  commences 
in  September.  An  equal  quantity  of 
wheat  is  sown  for  general  consump- 
tion. Barley,  as  oSsd  only  for  cattle 
and  poultry,  is  the  smallest  crop.  The 
wheat  and  barley  harvest  is  in  July. 

No  proprietor  of  an  estate  (Boyar) 
cultivates  it  on  his  own  account.  He 
rents  it  to  the  highest  bidder,  or  nuts 
a  number  of  peasants  upon  it,  to  wnom 
he  makes  advances  of  money,  and  who 
repay  him  by  a  portion  of  the  produce ;  ' 
also  defraying  all  taxes  and  public 
contributions.  The  principal  estates 
give  an  income  of  fifty  or  sixty  thou- 
sand piastres;  Imt  they  are  univer- 
sally encumbered  with  marriage-por- 
riona  for  the  dauj^hterft  of  the  family  ; 
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and  thcso  por lions  compel  constant 
.sulKlivision  of  llic  estates.  Thus,  in  a 
few  generations^  all  aristocratic  pro- 
l^rty  must  be  melted  away. 

That  remarkable  class  which  arc 
found  in  every  part  of  Europe^  whose 
habits  are  so  familiar,  yet  whose  origin 
is  still  so  unknown,  the  Gipsies,  seem 
to  have  their  "  abiding  land"  in  this 
wasted  territory. 

I^ike  the  Jew,  who  finds  a  bitter 
and  cheating  resemblance  of  a  place 
of  rest  and  establishment  in  Poland, 
the  most  ruined  and  abject  kingdom 
of  the  North;  the  Gipsy,  the  Jew 
of  Pa^'snism,  without  nation,  or  homo, 
or  honour  among  men,  yet  rctaiiuTi':; 
an  indelible  character  of  countenance, 
habits,  and  scjiaration,  finds  his  pecu- 
liar place  in  the  most  ruined  region 
of  the  South  of  Europe.     Walladiia 
and  Moldavia  contain  about  an  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  Gipsies;  a 
vast  proportion  to  a  population  of  only 
a  roilliou  and  a  half.    They  arc  sup- 
posed to  have  made  theu-  first  entrance 
in  a  multitude,  from  Germany,  in  the 
fifteenth  century.   They  have  the  na- 
tural hardiness  of  constitution  and  en- 
durance of  fatigue  that  belong  to  their 
life  of  exposure.    But  the  original 
characteristics  of  the  race  are  unfail- 
ing.   They  hate  work,  r^ular  habita- 
tion, and  obedience  to  law.   In  a  coun- 
try where  there  is  nothing  to  beg  they 
are  yet  beggars — ^where  there  is  no- 
thing to  thieve,  tliey  yet  exhibit  their 
indeuble  turn  for  thieving — and  where 
every  man's  fortune  is  alike  misera- 
ble, the  Gipsy  is  still  the  fortune- 
teller.    They  ailopt  no  religion,  ex- 
cept when  they  are  compelled  by  their 
masters;  no  marriage,  and  no  civil 
rights — they  care  for  neither.   It  is  re- 
markable, however,  to  find  in  Europe 
the  actual  equivalent  to  the  Negro. 
The  Wallachian  and  Moldavian  Gip- 
sy is  a  flave,  purchased  and  dispose- 
able.    One  class  belonging  to  the  go- 
vernment, to  the  amount  of  eighty 
thousand,  is  comparatively  free,   in 
const  quencc  of  the  more  inability  of 
goverwmrnt  to  find  anything  for  them 
10  <la.     The  price  of  their  lazy  life  is 
ft  poll-tax  of  forty  piastres  for  every 
male  above  the?  ac;c  of  fifteen.     They 
work  at  some  of  the  lower  handicrafts; 
r  portbrm  at  tavern-doors,  or  even  at 
♦'   Boyar's  entertainments,  on  the 
.  iide  ir.usical  inRtrumcnts  of  the  coun- 
iry.    Tlie  private  slaves  are  employed 
■*fi  houpehold  slaves,  or  in  the  vine- 
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yards.  They  are  not  legally  punidi^ 
able  with  death  by  Uidr  masters,  bnt 
the  bastinado  is  frequent.  The  mb» 
lie  executioners  are  regularly  ehosen 
from  among  the  Gipsies,  and  they 
thus  render  back  something  to  the 
public  for  their  life  of  petty  larcenf  • 

The  climate  of  the  Principalities 
shut  in  between  the  Black  Sea  and 
Mount  Ilazmus  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  Carpathian  Mountains  on  the 
other,  is  extremely  variable.  Blasts 
of  the  north-oast  wind  strike  across 
the  atmosphere  frequently,  and  in  the 
height  of  summer  drive  the  inhabit- 
ants to  their  furs.  Tho  south  wind 
brings  warmth  and  serenity  once  more ; 
but  tliis  visitation  is  brief,  and  Mount 
Iliumus  and  the  Black  Sea  are  still 
tlic  lords  of  the  seasons.  The  climate 
is  ungenial,  and,  like  the  land,  a  bor- 
der between  the  contending  powers  of 
the  North  and  South.  The  summer  is 
molested  by  thunder  and  lightning  of 
southern  intensity.  The  winter  is 
mild  and  long.  The  country  is  co- 
vered with  snow  from  December,  when 
the  frost  sets  in  vrith  Russian  severity, 
till  February.  The  rivers  arc  all  sud- 
denly stopped ;  even  the  vast  current 
of  the  Danube  itself  is  frozen  for  six 
weeks,  thick  enough  to  bear  the  hea- 
viest artillery.  The  peasants  wander 
about  on  sledges,  and  winter  domi- 
neers over  the  land  of  the  Hospoilars. 

All  things  grow  interesting  to  the 
philosopher  when  they  approach  the 
perfection  of  tlieir  state;  and  these 
Principalities  are  actually  worth  oh* 
nervation,  from  their  making  the  near* 
est  approach  of  anything  earthly  to 
the  perfection  of  utter  public  lifeless- 
ness.  They  are  the  Kingdom  of  In* 
dojenoe— the  central  spot  of  the  great 
Empire  of  Sloth,  with  all  its  privi* 
I^es  exemplified  in  all  ranks  of  being, 
from  the  princes,  nobles,  and  clei^, 
down  to  even  the  beasts  of  the  forest 
and  the  domestic  animals.  TheBo3rar 
will  not  read,  the  priest  cannot,  the 
peasant  never  dreams  of  anything  of 
the  kind.  The  state  is  administered 
by  orders  from  Constantinople.  The 
church  has  a  carnival,  and  two  ^«n- 
dred  and  ten  holidays  in  the  year! 
This  is  the  allowance  for  the  general 
community;  but  the  public  officers 
assert  their  right  to  the  lion's  sliarc  of 
the  national  idleness,  and  demand, 
above  those  days  of  sacred  somnolen- 


cy, a  fortnight  s  rest  at  Easter,  and  a 


reccps  in  the  heats  of  summer !  Every- 
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thing  is  idle  but  tlie  tax-gathGrer  and 
the  mosquitoes. 

The  ground- work  of  the  language 
i«  Latin  and  Sclavonic.  For  many  cen- 
turies it  was  without  book,  for  it  had 
no  letters.  The  Boyars  were  con- 
tented with  writing  their  names^  and 
tliat  in  the  Sclavonic  diaracter.  The 
Bible  was  not  merely  an  unused  book, 
but  almost  an  unknown  one. 

This  ignorance  might  be  surprising 
in  the  remotest  comer  of  the  North ; 
but  Avho  could  expect  to  find  it  in  the 
direct  road  between  Vienna  and  Con- 
stantinople^ in  a  land  the  perpetual 
subject  of  Russian  and  Turkish  diplo- 
macy,  and  among  a  people  to  whom 
Latin  was  nearly  a  vernacular  tongue, 
and  calling  themselves  the  descendants 
of  Romans? 

Mavrocordato,  a  man  who,  if  the 
people  of  the  Principalities  were  not 
too  indolent  to  do  anything  but  eat, 
sleep,  and  die,  would  have  long  since 
had  statues,  was  the  first  who  attempt- 
ed to  fix  the  language.  In  1735,  he 
compiled  a  Grammar  of  the  popular 
tongue,  and  formed  its  letters  from 
the  Sclavonic  and  the  Greek.  His 
next  step  was  of  stiU  higher  utility. 
He  provided  that  copies  of  the  Bible 
should  be  distribute  and  regularly 
read  in  the  churches.  The  sanction 
of  the  Prince  prevailed  on  his  court, 
and  in  the  progress  of  years  some  of 
the  Boyars  naci  even  learned  to  read. 

It  is  singular  that,  in  this  land  of 
ignorance,  the  modem  Greek  should 
be  more  purely  spoken  than  in  any 
part  of  Greece  itself,  except  perhaps 
Vanina.  In  Wallachia  it  is  the  court 
language;  it  has  been,  of  course, 
adopted  by  all  who  were  desirous  of 
distinction  with  tlie  Hospodars.  It  is 
disfigured  by  none  of  the  dialects 
which  corrupt  the  Hellenic  in  its  own 
ancient  and  famous  country ;  and  the 
perpetual  intercourse  with  the  accom- 
plislied  Greeks  of  the  Fannar,  secures 
it  from  the  rudeness  of  the  Sclavo- 
nic, or  the  original  and  barbarous  jar- 
gon of  the  descendants  of  the  Dacian 
tribes.  With  the  Moldavians  it  is 
less  in  use ;  and  French  and  German 
have  become  the  more  general  lan- 
guages. 

The  ancient  history  of  those  Prin- 
cipalities connects  them  with  some  of 
the  great  names  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. Transylvania,  Temesvar,  Wal- 
lachia, and  Moldavia,  formed  llic  an- 
cient kingdom  of  Dacia.    The  origi- 


nal inhabitants  were  a  Scythian  tribe, 
known  to  the  Greeks  by  the  compre- 
hensive name  of  Tliracians.  They 
were,  like  all  the  northern  tribes,  ha- 
bitually warriors,  brave,  hardy,  and 
looking  upon  death  in  the  field  as  the 
security  of  a  higher  life  of  happiness. 
The  Romans  under  the  reign  of 
Augustus  first  reached  the  Danube. 
They  found  the  Dacians  a  fierce  ene- 
my, under  a  warKke  king,  Btcrebestes. 
But  the  Roman  discipline  was  invin- 
cible— oftcr  some  battles  they  gave 
way,  and,  as  was  the  custom  of  the 
conquerors,  when  the  conr|uost  bad 
been  of  pecidiar  diflSculty,  the  king- 
dom was  divided  into  four  or  five  go- 
vernments. At  the  end  of  a  century, 
Decebolus,  one  of  those  daring  minds 
that  sometimes  rise  to  shape  the  des- 
tinies of  states,  rose  up  among  the 
Dacians.  In  A.D.  87,  he  combined 
the  Principalities  in  one  grand  insur- 
rection, and  dared  to  make  head  against 
the  power  of  Imperial  Rome. 

Domitian  marched  in  person  against 
the  Dacian  king ;  but  the  difficulties 
of  the  country,  and  the  fierce  bravery 
of  the  people,  baffled  the  emperor. 
A  treaty  was  concluded,  and  a  sum 
was  assigned  to  Decebolus.  The  Ro- 
mans called  this  a  pension,  but  the 
Dacians  called  it  a  tribute. 

Trajan  ascended  the  throne:  His 
spirit  disdained  this  concession  to  bar- 
barians, and  in  A.  D.  103  he  refused 
to  pay  the  tribute.  The  Dacians  in- 
stantly crossed  the  Danube,  and  ra- 
vs^ed  the  Roman  territory.  Trajan 
turned  the  strength  of  the  empire  upon 
them,  drove  them  across  the  river, 
and,  after  a  succession  of  bloody  strug- 
gles, compelled  Decebolus  to  declare 
himself  a  vassal  of  Rome. 

The  Dacian  king  was  not  yet  sub- 
dued. He  attempted  to  unite  the 
great  Thracian  tribes  in  a  confederacy 
against  Rome.  Trajan  again  headed 
his  armies,  and  marched  to  the  Da- 
nube ;  but  it  was  now  autumn,  and 
aU  the  armies  of  the  empire  might 
have  becrn  buried,  in  a  winter  cam- 
paign, among  the  snows  and  marshes 
of  this  inclement  and  scarcely  known 
land.  The  emperor  pitched  his  cainp 
on  the  bank  of  the  river  till  the  spring. 
In  the  interval  he  built  the  famous 
bridge  over  the  Danube,  from  the  de- 
signs of  A  poUodorus  of  Damascus ;  a 
work,  in  its  day,  among  the  boasts  of 
imperial  building,  and  even  now  ex- 
hibiting, in  its  rclicij,  the  grandtui 
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and  strength  of  ityle  which  in  all 
things  aimcxl  at  immortality.  The 
war  was  lon^  and  desperate,  and  it 
ended  only  with  the  death  of  Decebo* 
lus,  whoj  resolving  never  to  grace  a 
Roman  triumph^  perished  by  ms  own 
hand. 

Dada  was  converted  into  a  Roman 
province ;  and>  in  order  to  render  the 
revolt  of  its  gallant  barbarians  impos- 
sible for  the  filture,  it  was  colomzed 
by  Romans^  and  made  a  proprstor- 
ship.  Roman  civilization  followed^ 
cities  were  bnilt^  and  roads  were  run 
through  the  country.  Under  the 
reign  of  Gallienus  began  these  inva- 
sions of  the  Goths^  and  their  succes- 
sive northern  tribes^  which^  first  over- 
running Dacia^  finally  swept  Italy. 

The  first  conflict  with  the  Turks 
was  in  1391,  when  the  Voivode 
(prince)  Mirtza  invaded  the*  neigh- 
bouring province  in  the  reign  of  Baja- 
zet.  The  Sultan  rushed  back  from 
Asia  with  an  immense  army,  (then 
perhaps  the  most  highly  appointed 
and  disciplined  in  the  world,)  broke 
the  Voivcde's  power  in  a  bloody  battle, 
and  made  him  his  vassal,  with  an  an- 
nual tribute  of  3000  piastres,  scarcely 
more  than  a  mere  acknowledgment  of 
submission,  fthe  Wallaohian  piastre 
being  but  eigntpence.) 

A  succession  of  bloody  revolts  fol- 
lowed, until  A.D.  1460,  when  the  Sul- 
tan, Mahomed  II.,  returning  &om  the 
conquest  of  the  Archipelago,  came  to 
chastise  the  rebellion  of  the  Voivade 
Dracula  (devil).  Dracula  was  defeat- 
ed, and  his  brother  Bladus  placed  on 
the  throne,  by  a  treaty  which  bound 
the  Wallachians  to  that  dominion, 
which  they  have  never  since  been  able 
to  shake  off.  The  treaty,  singularly 
mild  for  the  time  and  the  spirit  of  a 
Turkish  conqueror,  to  this  day  forms 
the  basis  of  the  Wallachian  ''  consti- 
tution," and  for  the  double  purpose 
of  honour  and  security,  the  rank  and 
title  of  a  Pasha  were  conferred  upon 
the  Ilospodar  (Lord,  from  the  Scla- 
vonic, gospodin). 

The  form  of  their  investiture,  their 
court,  and  their  government,  are 
Turkish.  They  receive  their  appoint- 
ments at  Constantinople,  with  the  ce- 
remonies used  in  creating  Viziers  and 
Pashas.  The  Kukka,  or  military  crest, 
is  placed  on  their  heads  by  the  Muz- 
chur  Aga,  and  the  robe  of  honour  is 
laid  on  their  shculders  by  the  Grand 


Vizier.  They  have  the  military  mniic 
and  the  "  three  tails/'  ancTaie  preiea^ 
ed  to  the  Sultan  at  a  full  public  au« 
dience.  From  the  Senglio,  ibef  move 
in  procession  to  the  church  of  the 
Greek  Patriarch,  where  the  cemnonies 
of  tiie  old  inauguration  of  the  Greek 
Emperors  are  performed  on  them* 
They  are  then  nimished  with  a  train 
of  Turkish  dignitaries,  whose  office  is 
to  install  them  in  the  Principalities. 
They  make  their  public  entry  there 
with  the  pomp  of  the  Sultan,  in  the 
midst  of  the  Boyars,  and  high  ecden* 
astics.  Their  council  bears  the  Turklah 
name  of  a  '*  Divan." 

It  was  to  be  presumed  that  the  cities 
of  these  enslaved  countries  should  bear 
the  ruined  character  of  the  nation. 
Bucharest,  the  capital  of  Wallachia^  is 
dilapidated,  though  large,  and  con- 
taining 80,000  innabitants,  with  the 
inordinate  proportion  of  three  hundred 
and  sixty-six  churches,  and  twenty 
monasteries.  Four  centuries  ago,  it 
was  a  village  belonging  to  an  indivi* 
dual  named  Bukor.  In  1698,  it  was 
made  the  permanent  seat  of  govern- 
ment, probably  from  its  easier  intefi* 
course  with  Turkey. 

The  streets  of  this  city,  and  of  all  the 
provincial  towns,  are  paved  or  floored 
with  logs  of  timber  thrown  acro«» 
This  irregular  pavement  soon  gives 
way,  and  the  streets  become  all  but 
impassable.  In  summer  filled  with 
dust,  in  winter  with  mud,  they  almost 
prohibit  foot  passengers,  while  carriages 
moke  their  way  only  with  infinite  ha- 
zard. These  wooden  streets,  too,  have 
the  usual  dearness  of  the  resources  of 
indolence.  They  require  renewal  every 
half  dozen  years. 

The  summer  produces  malignant 
diseases,  from  the  miasmata  of  those 
streets,  which  are  dangerously  narrow, 
and  totally  unventilated.  The  natives 
excuse  their  indolence,  by  saying  that 
the  ground  is  too  soft  to  admit  of  stone 
pavements;  while  they  have  before 
their  eyes  the  evidence  of  the  *^  Ro« 
man  causeways."  The  grandees  are 
too  inactive  to  do  anything.  The 
HosDodars  are  too  much  afraid  to  do 
anything.  Jassy,  the  Moldavian  ca- 
pital, is  a  smaller  city,  but  a  hand* 
somer  one,  from  its  containing  a  num- 
ber of  houses  built  by  the  foreign 
merchants.  It  has  40,000  inhabitants. 
The  palace  is  like  the  seraglio,  a 
huge  enclosure  of  court  yardii  and  gai<« 
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dens,  furnished  orientally^  and  lodg- 
ing  a  dependant  multitude. 

The  commencement  of  the  Russian 
intercourse  was  in  1710.  The  Czar 
Peter  was  then  risen,  founding  that 
extraordinary  power  whid^  has  since 
grown  with  such  gigantic  rapidity 
into  the  empire  of  the  North  of  Europe 
and  Asia.  The  Porte^  which  hadj  so 
late  as  1695^  shaken  the  supremacy  of 
Austria,  scarcely  rested  on  its  arms 
after  the  treaty  of  Carlowiti,  when 
Peter  formed  the  bold  conception  of 
attacking  the  Ottoman  dominions.  A 
territory  of  the  Greek  faith,  bitterly 
oppressed  by  its  Turkish  masters,  and 
lying  directly  in  his  road  to  Constan- 
tinople, naturally  became  the  first  ob« 
joct  of  the  campaign.  Besarabba,  the 
Vbivade  of  Wallachia,  had  been  al- 
ready in  secret  alliance  with  Austria. 
He  was  easily  won  by  Peter,  and  a 
n^otiation  was  opened,  in  which  he 
agreed  to  fUmish  the  Russians  with  a 
force  of  30,000  troops,  and  with  pro- 
visions for  the  invading  army. 

The  negodation  was  soon  known  by 
the  Porte,  and  the  death  of  the  Votvade 
was  determined  on,  but  it  was  delayed 
till  the  secure  moment.  The  Turks 
were  still  the  great  military  power  of 
the  south,  and  on  the  first  sound  of 
Russian  war,  the  Sultan  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  SSO,000  men,  and 
marched  direct  upon  the  Princimdities. 
Peter,  in  1711,  luul  arrived  in  Molda- 
via, and  halted  in  its  capital,  in  expec- 
tation of  the  Wallachian  army.  But 
the  Ottomans  were  already  on  the 
frontier.  Besarabba,  terrified,  shrunk 
from  his  promises,  and  this  campaign 
suddenly  became  the  most  perilous  in 
the  annals  of  the  great  Czar.  He  was 
surrounded  in  an  exhausted  country, 
and  after  exhibiting  all  the  dexterous 
and  daring  qualities  of  his  nature  in 
succession,  was  reduced  to  the  neces- 
sity of  negotiation  for  his  escape.  The 
generosity  or  weakness  of  the  Sultan 
on  that  day,  threw  away  the  golden 
opportunity  of  extinguishing  the  rising 
glories  of  Russia. 

The  history  of  the  fickle  Voivade  is 
characteristic  of  Ottoman  diplomacy. 
In  his  eagerness  to  conciliate  the  Porte, 
he  remitted  vast  sums  of  money  to 
Constantinople,  the  natural  mode  of 
securing  impunity.  But  in  his  terror 
he  remitted  too  much.  The  Porte, 
conceiving  that  he  had,  by  some  means 
or  other,  become  master  of  measureless 
ncahh.  issued  an  order  for  the  seizure 


of  the  prince  and  his  treasures.  In 
Passion  week  of  the  year  1 714,  a  Ci^- 
gee-bashr  (chamberlain)  arrived  at 
Bucharest  with  an  escort;  he  sent  word 
to  the  prince  that  he  waa  on  his  waj 
to  one  of  the  fortresses,  and  should 
have  time  only  to  pay  him  a  visit  on 
the  next  mommg  befim  his  departueb 
The  visit  was  one  of  death.  As  he 
entered  the  audience  chamber,  and  the 
prince  stood  up  to  receive  the  messen-  ^ 
ger  of  the  Sultan,  the  Capigee-bashi 
advanced,  and  laid  a  black  soawl  on  his 
shoulder,  the  signal,  at  that  period,  of 
deposition  to  the  hi^  officers  of  state. 
The  Yoivode,  astonished,  burst  out  into 
furious  invective  against  the  treachery 
and  ingratitude  of  the  Sultan.  But  he 
was  in  the  power  of  hands  that  never' 
relaxed  their  grasp.  He  Was  made 
prisoner;  his  public  treasure  and  pri- 
vate property  were  seized,  he  was  de« 
posed  by  a  firman  read  in  the  Divan, 
and  was  ordered  instantly  to  Constant 
tinople  with  all  his  family. 

Tne  people  of  Bucharest,  thunder* 
struck,  made  no  resistance,  and  ihe 
unfortunate  prince  was  hurried  across 
the  Danube.  On  his  arrival  at  Con^ 
stantinople,  the  cataatrophe  of  his  mU 
serable  and  restless  life  of  ambition 
was  rapidly  brought  to  a  dose.  He 
was  flung  into  the  prison  of  the  Seven 
Towers,  that  tremendous  dungeooy 
which,  if  the  stones  could  find  m 
tongue,  mig^t  have  the  most  dins* 
trous  and  desperate  tales  of  fallen 
grandeur  to  tell,  of  any  spot  in  the 
world.  His  wealdi  was  found  unequal 
to  the  extravagant  conceptions  of  the 
Divan.  To  discover  his  secret  stores^  ■ 
his  four  sons  were  put  to  the  torture 
for  three  successive  days,  in  the  sight 
of  their  wretched  father  1 

At  the  close  of  this  unavailing  scene 
of  horror,  the  Sultan  order^  that 
they  should  be  all  beheaded.  They 
were  led  out  into  a  square  of  the  S^ 
raglio,  from  the  windows  of  which 
looked  the  Sultan  and  his  principal 
officers.  Then  came  the  full  declara- 
tion of  the  long-reserved  vengeance  of 
the  Porte.  An  officer  read  to  the  pri- 
soners the  charges  of  the  Voivode's 
old  intercourse  with  Austria,  his  later 
negotiations  with  the  Czar,  and  the 
whole  list  of  suspicions  that  he  had 
looked  on  as  wiped  away  by  years, 
but  which  no  time  ever  extinguishes 
in  the  fierce  recollections  of  the  Turk. 
His  four  sons  were  then  put  to  death, 
their  father  undergoing  the  biUernesa 
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•f  ally  aud  fiutJIy  being  beheaded. 
Their  head*  were  thou  |mt  on  pikes, 
and  carried  tlirough  the  streets ;  the 
Bodiea  were  thrown  into  the  sea^  but, 
after  floating  a  while,  were  taken  up 
by  some  Greek  boatmen,  piously 
buried  in  the  Greek  monastery  of  the 
little  island  of  Ilalcky,  in  the  Propou* 
tis»  The  wife  of  the  Voivode,  her 
three  daughters,  aud  her  grandson, 
were  sparoL  They  were  first  sent 
into  exile  to  Cuitaya,  in  Asia  Minor, 
but  in  three  years  they  were  sufierecl 
tD-retum  to  Wollachia.  A  descendant 
of  this  grandson  still  survives,  in  pos- 
assaion  of  the  estates  of  his  ancestor, 
and  piesunied  to  be  the  richest  and 
fimt  Boyar  of  WaUachia,  his  in- 
come amountii^  to  200,000  piastres, 
(J1.7500.) 

The  subsequent  weakness  of  the 
Turkish  power  invited  the  attacks,  in 
1773,  of  Russia ;  the  treaty  of  Rainor- 
gic,  in  1775,  established  their  right  of 
interference  in  the  Hospodariate,  vir- 
tually equivalent  to  a  perpetual  right 
of  going  to  warwith  Turkey,  whenever 
the  oon-  venient  time  of  Russia  should 
arrive.  It  is  memorable  that  the  Greek 
iniarrection  should  have  originated  in 
this  fe^de  and  dikpidated  govern- 
nent. 

The  pdlitieal  aUte  of  the  Princi«« 
palitiea  nas  now  become  an  object  of 
the  highest  Emropoan  interest.  They 
are  the  present  pretext  for  that  war, 
whidi>  once  begun,  may  spread  over 
Europe^  and  on  their  nelds  will  be 
fought  the  first  battle  of  the  Turk 
and  Russian,  for  the  supremacy  of  tho 
one,  and  the  existence  of  the  otlier. 

The  treaty  of  Kainorgik  waa  the  re- 
sult of  the  preponderance  of  Russia. 
It  was  dictated  by  the  Empress  Ca- 
therine, of  whom  it  might  be  said, 
that  if  any  name  was  ever  written 
on  her  heart,  it  waa  "  Constantinople." 
The  right  of  interfering  in  Uie  ad- 
ministration of  the  principalities,  con- 
ferring the  double  advantage  of  con- 
ciliating the  people  in  peace,  as  their 
defender  from  the  severities  of  the 
Divan,  and  giving  a  perpetual  ground 
for  vrar,  was  never  relaxed  by  that 
most  masculine  and  ambitious  sove- 
reign of  her  time. 

But  to  make  this  interference  more 
systematic,  Catherine  soon  demanded 
that  Imperial  agents,  whom  she  en* 
titled  consuls,  should  be  received, 
with  authority  to  protect  tJie  Russian 
traders  and  dependants.  Thia  the 
Porte  was  unable  to  refuse,  and  the 
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made. 

Austria  now  demanded  Uiai  shalbo 
should  have  consuls,  though  fiir  pnom- 
poses  more  exqlnsively  enmmeraaL 
Republicau  France  nexA  made  a  simvi 
lar  demand,  and  her  consuls  weie» 
like  all  her  fbreign  functionariesy  spio^ 
and  tlie  conductors  of  politiad  in^ 
trigue.  In  1802^  a  British  Gonsal 
General  waa  appointed  to  reade  ut 
Bucharest,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  die  corre8|ioDdeDoe  between 
England  and  Turkey.  The  peace  of - 
Tihat  ]mt  an  end  to  his  missioii;  bat 
in  1813  he  was  re-8ppointed»  with 
enlarged  powers,  for  commeraal  poiw 
poses. 

On  the  general  view  of  EuropeaB  . 
politics,  it  is  a  supremely  difficult 
question  to  decide  in  whose  bands  the 
possession  of  this  territory  would  be 
more  fortunate  for  the  general  balanoe 
of  power.  To  Russia,  it  would  lay 
open  the  whole  of  the  northern  iron* 
tier  of  Turkey.  The  Danube  onoe 
passed,  a  few  marches  would  faring  a 
Russian  onny  to  the  gates  of  Cdiu 
stantinople.  The  ambition  of  eonqnest 
is  the  very  spirit  and  essence  of  the 
Russian  empire^  and  of  aU  conquei^ 
that  of  Turkey  is,  flrom  its  neamca^ 
its  apparent  ease,  and  the  national  pre* 
judices,  the  most  tempting.  But  the 
possession  of  WaUachia  and  Mald»> 
via  would  also  lay  open  the  nordi*- 
eastem  frontier  of  Austria,  and  cat  off 
her  intercourse  with  Turkey.  Jeakm* 
sy  must  arise^  and  from  jealousy  be«- 
twcen  the  powerful,  war  is  not  remoter 
With  Austria,  Russia,  and  Tuikey*. 
engaged  in  war,  audit  would  bea  wild 
and  bloody  one,  what  nation  of  Eu« 
rope  could  feel  itself  distant  enough  to 
be  unsucked  into  that  huge  aixlDoiU 
ii^  eddy  of  flerce  passions  and  re« 
morselesB  carnage? 

Those  topics  nave  now  degenerated 
into  the  common  talk,  but  diey  are  not 
the  less  full  of  terrible  apprehensiaiuk 
The  resistance  of  the  Turks  has  been 
always  bold,  and  increasing  in  intre- 
pidity as  the  pressure  of  ue  enemy 
drove  them  nearer  home.  Nothing  can 
be  more  worthy  of  observation  than 
the  actual  slightness  of  the  impression 
that  all  the  power  of  Austria  and  Bus* 
sia,  even  combined,  has  been  able  to 
make  on  the  actual  Turkish  territory 
during  the  last  hundred  years  ;  yearst 
as  they  were^  of  acknowledged  decline. 
The  naked  Greeks  have  strudc  a  (kep* 
er  blow  on  the  Ottoman  crest  than  iXl 
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the  polished  anns  of  thegrestiBffitirf  MbUHy,  not  oceur ;  but  if  the  Turk 

emperors.  tihall  submit  to  see  the  RnssiaB  Mg 

But  we  may  have  yet  to  leani  the  flying  on  the  towen  of  Constastim^ 

true  resources  of  Turl^^  for  the  field ;  without  a  struggle  worthy  ef  an  €m« 

the  tremendous  capabihtiesthataxe  to  phre  built  on  the  aopfema^  of  the 

be  found  in  the  final  union  of  despe-  scymitar^  all  ealcnlatioa  on  national 

rate  courage^  oriental  pride^  and^  above  eharacter  is  ^ream  and  eniptinesB.   If 

all«  fierce  and  life-disdaining  supersti-  Russia  should  stricdy  limk  benelf  to, 

tion.  Hitherto  the  wars  of  the  Divan  the  possession  of  tiie  MndpaHties,  it 

have  left  the  passions  of  the  people  un-  may  be  witlun  her  fortunes  to  possesa 

excited ;  and  the  unfolding  even  of  the  them  without  provoking  the  Aom  and 

''  Prophet's  Banner/'  has  been  looked  indolent  wrath  of  the  Divan  to  despe^ 

on  as  scarcelv  more  than  a  state  pa«  ration.  But  if  she  stop  even  there^  it  it 

eeant.  But  wnen  it  is  felt  that  the  true  only  to  invigorate  herself  for  the  fu« 

oay  of  struggle  has  come^  that  life  or  ture  seizure  of  Constantinople.    That 

deatli^  the  expulsion  of  the  nation  from  seizure  must  bring  on  a  general  war ; 

Europe^  or  the  defeat  of  the  invader^  one  probably  unexampled  in  videnee 

are- the  only  alternatives^  we  shall  sec  and  devastation;  probably  the  final 

the  lifting  of  the  '^  Sae^  Standard"  convulsion  of  Europe,  from  which  hot 

no  pageant,  but  a  summons  to  all  the  few  of  its  existing  thrones  may  rise 

fury  and  tiger-like  strength  of  Malio«  undone ! 
metanism.  These  things  may^  by  pos« 
- 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  BLACKWOOD's  MAGAZINE. 

Sir, 
I  HAVE  sent  you  a  Greek  translation  of  the  celebrated  character  of  Hanni- 
bal, as  drawn  bv  Livy,  in  the  24th  Book  of  his  historv,  and  4th  chapter..  It 
formed  one  of  the  subjects  for  Exercises  in  my  third  class  during  last  session^ 
and  was  executed  by  a  few  students  with  very  considerable  ability.  I  do  "not 
offer  the  translation  to  public  inspection  through  the  medium  of  your  Maga- 
zine, upon  the  presumption  that  it  is  free  from  errors,  but  with  the  view,  that, 
should  it  attract  the  notice  of  any  critic  well  acquainted  with  the  structure, 
idioms,  and  niceties  of  the  Gredc  language,  I  may  avail  myself  of  his  remarks 
upon  it. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

G.  Dunbar. 
College,  Edinburgh,  Gih  May  182(J. 

CHARACTER  OF  HANNIBAL,  LIVY,  B.  91.  C.  4. 

'^  Missus  Hannibal  in  Hispaniam,  *AmC«$  ui  'iCa^Mtv  ixsn^w^V*  m 

prime  statim  adventu  omnem  exerd-  ^^$9  m^iuwy  w^p  rl  vr^dnvfui,  * 

tum  in  se  convertit    Hamilcarem  ju-  injcriirarc'     Oi  h  rrMvewrM  •!  »•«- 

venem  redditum  sibi  veteres  milites  ^^^^  'au/ax^f  yucfU?  aTn^P^irra, 

credere:  eundem  vigorem  in  vultu,  /       ilj,^„„,  -i,   ^.   ^'i,   -^-. 

vimque  m  ociuis,  habitum  oris,  linea-  ,        ,     v       \  v    ^  /■%'        »J^ 

mentaque  intueri.  dein  brevi  efifedt,  ^^l  '^«''>  ^^  ^  *f  •  f ^^'^  ^,5''> 

ut  pater  in  se  minimum  momentum  ^»  ^    *^9  *5'\v*f '  -^*'^"'   \^'^'' 

ad  favorem  conciliandum  esset.  Nun-  dwg»(r«M*    E«<t<»  2%  o  ^^»X^  rnf  rev 

quam  ingenium  idem  ad  res  diversis-  mr^cg  ftrifMif  ^at^  fitx^h  Iwiivetto 

simas,  parcndum  atque  imperandum,  ^m;  ta  rvr  ttcc^  umSftvwtet.it  Kvcrna^tu' 

habilius  fuit.  itaque  haud  facile  decer-  OvS^vtfn  2n  i  etuA  ^va-ig  us  rei  TrXua' 

nercs,  utrum  iraperatori,  an  exerdtui,  ^^,  ^^'  i}0,9?J!,  2uUpiP6frth  rl  m^ur- 

carior  esset :  neque  Hasdrubal  alram  ^      ^  ^^  v^^  ix^r^W  hn(pUu, 

qucmquam  praelcere  malle,  ubi  qmd     .^    ^  ^tfr^*-y*y»^<««'5  '^ortpo^ 
tortitcr  ac  strcnue  agendum  esset;     •'l"  •"  ?^'*?  vimyt^nm^n^k^ ^ j  g 

rm  0T^«nfyw  9  Tf  vr^uvm  vfc^iMm" 
^•q  ffn*     Ovn  'A9^(«tpC«$  •S&nei  «AAoir 
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Churacter 


neque  militen  alio  duee  plus  confidere 
aut  audere.  Plurimum  audadae  ad 
pericula  capesaenda,  pluriiDum  consi- 
lii  inter  ipsa  pericula  erat.  nullo  labore 
aut  carpus  fatigari,  aut  animus  vinci 
poterat.  Caloris  ac  frigoris  patientia 
par :  cibf  potionisque  desiderio  natu- 
raliy  non  voluptate^  modus  finitus: 
vigUiarum  somnique  nee  die^  nee  noc- 
te,  discriminata  tempora.  Id,  quod 
gerendis  rebus  superesset,  quieti  da- 
tum: ea  neque  molli  strato,  neque 
tilentio,  arcessita.  Multi  saepe^  mili- 
tari  sagulo  opertum,  humi  jacentem 
inter  custodias  stationesque  militum 
conepexerunt.  Vestitus  nihil  inter 
aequales  exccllens :  arroa  atque  equi 
conspiciebantur.  Equitum  peditum- 
que  idem  longe  primus  erat.  princeps 
in  proelium  ibat:  ultirous  conserto 
proelio  excedebat.  Has  tantas  viri  vir- 
tutes  ingentia  vitia  aequabant ;  inhu- 
mana  crudelitas^  perfidia  plus  quam 
Punica,  nihil  veri,  nihil  sancti^  nullus 
deum  raetus^  nullum  jusjurandum, 
nulla  religio.  Cum  hac  indole  virtu- 
tum  atque  vitiorum  triennio  sub  Has- 
brubale  imperatore  meruit,  nulld  re, 
quae  agenda  videndaque  magno  futu- 
ro  dua  esset,  praetermiss^." 


qfUannibai^  {"Ji 

wXttorn  filf  ir^lf  r«w  *ifiv9»V9  toA/kii, 
*'.#%'        ^      ^  *       *<ff      « 

ifMiiii  fca^rt^uu^'  n  rtv  mw  suci 
trmv  ft^*9  K»rk  w  'nig  ^^  ftri- 

Tiig  ^^$v^£i  Ko}  rev  v^rfv  xm/^m  6vh 
ifci^etg    evdt    witreg    ^lUt^iforre*     O'^i 

cvT%  futXitxM  rr^tifiuri  cvrt  viyvi  Xt^" 
fiitcg  Ipeunr*'  n«XA«i  ^tivrcf  ^••XXtuug 
^^?MfAi^^  yn^utixtiXpftfitnf  tk  xai  x/ima^ 
Kareucitfiivf  h  rtug  ruf  vr^arunm 
^vXmxms  xcu  ^^cv^£t9  itipmr  'Er^r^ 
fliV  0^(9  taTip  iXtKunifv  iii^i^f  Ttk  Tt 
07r?M  xcu  T6vg  *iwtvg  ^n^&Xtirr^g*  riHv 
^  tTT^itv  Keti  ruf  vn^Zv  9r«Av  x^tirtrr§f 
iyivir:  Tl^urtg  fi\f  ug  rnf  f^'^VCf 
ai^fi£r^'  voTOvg  ^f,  'Hi;  ft^X!"^  yf 9«^nK» 
i'/rix^^U'  TetvTcttg  reug  rottturmf  mf 
2^og  aiAruig  eu  fciytrret*  xuxicu  i&mp- 

«Ai(^,  0vKy  oatoft  §v^ig  rSif  Butt  fX^^ 
♦y    »/  »•       *  y      ti%     9  J»^  * 

6V0    tV^XOg  0u«10T    ^9  tvOt  fVJMNf*  mv- 

T»}$  Tng  rZf  xttXuf  xui  ruv  xmxSlh  avrf 
(Pv(nt»g  VTTcc^j^wjnif  m  Tpi»  tnr  'Ao* 

iifiiKia'ttgj    a    rS   fuXXdrri   tnr^xriym 

cxt'Trntt. 


HOLYROOD. 

Impfrtal  Holyrood !  to  thy  green  court. 

Where  knightly  pride  and  peerless  beauty  stray 'd, 

It  soothes  lone  Meditation,  in  the  shade 

Of  thought-awakening  eve,  to  make  resort ; 

For  heart-arousing  visions  brightly  come, 

And  glide  before  the  wizard  Memory's  glass  :— 

T.o !  Kings  and  Queens,  and  stately  Nobles,  pass. 

Now  moulderM  all  within  the  silent  tomb : 

Grey  Towers  and  Galleries !  hath  your  pictured  gloom 

Ko  tongues  oracular  to  tell  what  was  ? 

Yet  here  the  pale,  stain'd  ghost  of  Rizzio  flils, 

I'hrre  giant  Damley  stands  in  anger  route, 

And  Mary,  loveliest  mould  of  woman,  sits 

Amid  her  maids,  who  listen  to  her  lute. 


i^ti-l  Tk€  Fint  ojifty.  I3« 


THI^rUtT  or  MAY. 


■  >  r 


The  Fir9t  of  Majf  I'-TkM  FirU  oJMa$  ! 
I  hail,  I  hai]  the  tunny  ny 

Whidi  dldi  the  waye,  the  wood«.the  lea. 

And  wakes  the  thnuhea'  mdody. 

I  hear  the  happy  village  tnin> 

That  welcome  summer  bade  agaln^ 

And  gather  at  the  early  dawn 

The  pearls  that  gutter  on  the  lawn ; 

For,  charm'd  by  gentle  sprite  and  fay. 

Is  dew  upon  the  First  of  May. 

The  priest  who  climbs  high  Brocken's  brow. 
To  pay  to  Bel  th'  adoring  vow. 
And  greet,  with  bloody  saodfioe. 
The  first  red  blush  of  summer's  skies ; 
The  heathen  priest  has  paia'd  away. 
But  aye  returns  tht  First  ofMatf, 

The  English  youth,  the  English  maid. 
Who  deck  the  Maypole  in  &c  glade, 
And  trin  so  jocundly  along. 
And  wake  the  echo  with  mcir  song, 
And  dance  upon  the  village  green. 
And  homage  pay  to  village  queen—- 
The  youth  and  maid  must  pass  away. 
But  still  returns  Me  First  of  May. 

And  yet,  with  each  returning  year. 
The  unnct  trills  his  warbling  clear ; 
And  glitters  bright  the  chann'd  May  dew, — 
And  uioaus  the  sorrowful  cuckoo ; 
Springs  from  the  earth  the  scented  flower. 
And  vret  with  April's  pearly  shower. 
The  hawthorn  buds  upon  the  spray. 
And  blooms  upon  the  First  of  May. 

All,  all  must  cSiange — all,  all  must  fade. 

The  blooming  May — the  blooming  maid  ; 

The  seasons  shall  forget  to  roll. 

Melt  with  the  heat  the  icy  pole ; 

All,  all  must  change,  all,  all  niuhl  fadc« 

All  save  the  never-dying  soul ; 

The  world  itself  shall  pasa  away. 

Nor  dawn,  nor  set,  the  First  of  May  ! 

Perchance,  when  May  comes  round  agaiu, 
'Twill  find  me  on  the  bod  of  pain ; 
Or  those  I  love  be  dead  and  gone. 
And  I  upon  the  earth  alone ; 
When  buds  again  the  bcechen  tree. 
Too  late,  perdiance,  'twill  bud  for  me. 
And  I  may  sleep  upon  the  bier 
Too  sound  the  Linnet's  song  to  hear. 
Too  cold  for  Summer's  sun  to  cheer. — 
Ves,  I  niysi'lf  may  pass  away. 
Nor  SLC  another  FiKbi  of  May. 
Vol    XiX  5  A 
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The  Fir%t  of  May. 

Fear  not,  my  loui !  though  all  inuit  fiide, 
Though  friends  thou  lovetist  well  be  dead, 
Through  God^  be  thou  from  ud  estranged. 
Through  him,  thou  never  8halt  be  changed. 
Thy  friem^s  to  thee  shall  never  die. — 
Far,  far  beyond  that  azure  sky 
Thou'k  live,  when  burst  thy  bonds  of  clny. 
With  them,  in  one  eternal  May. 


Uwm, 


X. 


Remarkable  Dream. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  BLACKWOOD  S  MAGAZINE. 


Sir, 


Being  in  company  the  other  day 
when  me  conversation  turned  upon 
Dreams,  I  related  one,  which  as  it  hap« 
pened  to  my  own  father,  I  can  answer 
for  the  p^ect  truth  of  it.  About  the 
year  1731,  my  father,  Mr  D.  of  K — > 
in  the  County  of  Cumberland,  came  to 
Edinburgh  to  attend  the  classes,  hav- 
ing the  advantage  of  an  unde  in  the 
r^ment  then  in  the  Castle,  and  re- 
mained under  the  protection  of  his 
unde  and  aunt.  Major  and  Mrs 
Griffiths,  diudng  the  winter.  When 
spring  arrived,  Mr  D.  and  three  or 
four  young  gentlemen  from  England, 
(his  intimates)  made  parties  to  visit 
all  the  neighbouring  places  about 
Edinburgh,  Roslin,  Arthur's  Seat, 
Craig  Millar,  &c  &c.  Coming  home 
one  evening  from  some  of  those  places, 
Mr  D.  said,  ^'  We  have  made  a  party 
to  go  a-fishing  to  Inch-Keith  to-mor- 
row, if  the  morning  is  fine,  and  have 
bespoke  our  boat ;  we  shall  be  off  at 
six.  No  objection  being  made,  they 
separated  for  the  night. 

Mrs  Griffiths  had  not  been  long 
asleep  till  she  screamed  out  in  the 
most  violent  agitated  manner,  **  The 
boat  is  sinking ;  save,  oh  save  them !" 
The  Migor  awaked  her,  and  said, 
"  Were  you  imeasy  about  the  fish- 
ing party  ?"  "  Oh  no,"  she  said,  ''  I 
had  not  once  thought  of  it"  She 
then  composed  herself,  and  soon  fell 
asleep  again  ;  in  about  another  hour, 
she  cried  out,  in  a  dreadful  fright, 
*^  I  see  the  boat  is  going  down." 
The  Major  again  awoke  her,  and 
she  said,  **  It  has  been  owing  to  the 
other  dream  I  had ;  for  I  feci  no  un- 


easiness about  it."  After  some  con* 
versation,  they  both  fell  sound  asleep, 
but  DO  rest  could  be  obtained  for  her ; 
in  the  most  extreme  agony  she  again 
screamed,  **  They  are  gone,  the  boat  i» 
sunk!"  When  the  Major  awakened 
her,  she  said,  '^  Now  I  cannot  rest ;  Mr 
D.  must  not  go,  for  I  feel,  should  he 
go,  I  would  be  miserable  till  his  re- 
turn ;  the  thoughts  of  it  would  almost 
kiU  me." 

She  instantly  arose,  threw  on  her 
wrapping  gown,  went  to  his  bed-aide, 
for  his  room  was  next  thdr  own,  and 
with  great  difficulty  she  got  his  pro- 
mise to  remain  at  home.  '^  But  what 
am  I  to  say  to  my  young  friends,  whom 
I  was  to  meet  at  Ldth  at  six  o'clock  ?" 
**  With  great  truth  you  may  say  your 
luint  is  ill,  for  I  am  so  at  present ;  con«  t 
sider  you  are  an  only  son,  under  oilr 
protection,  and  should  anything  bap- 
pen  to  you,  it  would  be  my  death.'* 
Mr  D.  immediately  wrote  a  note  to 
his  friends,  saying  he  was  prevented 
joining  them^  and  sent  his  servant  with 
it  to  Ldth.  The  morning  came  in 
most  beautifully,  and  continued  so  till 
three  o'clock,  when  a  violent  storm 
arose,  and  in  an  instant  the  boat 
and  all  that  were  in  it  went  to  the 
bottom,  and  were  never  more  heard  of, 
nor  was  any  part  of  it  ever  seen. 

I  often  heard  the  story  from  my 
father,  who  always  added,  ''  It  has 
not  made  me  superstitious,  but  with 
awful  gratitude,  I  never  can  forget, 
my  life,  by  Providence,  was  saved  by 
a  Dream.' 

M.  C. 

Princes  Sired,  IstMay  1826. 
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XPH  A'£N  SYMnOSm  KYAliCaN  HEFiNISSOMEKAaK 
HA£A  Ki2TlAAONTA  KAGHMENON  OINOHOTAZEIN. 

PHOC.  api  Ath* 
{)[7%»  is  a  distich  by  wise  old  Phocylidesy 
An  ancient  who  wrote  crabbed  Greek  in  no  sttty  days  ; 
Meaning,  "  'Tis  right  for  good  winebibbino  people, 
"  Not  to  let  the  jug  pace  round  the  board  like  a  cripple  ; 

'^  BlTT  GAILY  TO  CHAT  WHILE  DISCUSSING  THEIR  TIFPLe/* 

An  excellent  rule  of  the  hearty  old  cock  '/t*— 
And  a  very  Jit  motto  to  put  to  our  Noctes,'2 

C  N.  ap.  Amhr. 

Blue  Parlour, 

NORTH— TICKLER — SHEPHERD — CLERK  OP  THE   BALAAM  BOX — MR  AM- 
BROSE— DEVIL — PORTERS^AND  INCREMATORS. 

SHEPHERD. 

Safe  us  !  I  was  never  at  an  Incaremation  afore ! 

NORTH. 

Mr  Ambrose,  bring  in  Balaam,  and  place  him  on  the  table. 

MR  AMBROSE. 

May  I  crave  the  assistance  of  the  Incremators,  sir  ? — for  he  is  heavier  this  year 
than  I  ever  remember  him,  since  that  succeeding  the  Chaldee. 

SHEPHERD. 

Is  yon  him  ower  by  in  the  window  neuk  ?  I'se  tak  baud  o'  ane  o'  the  end- 
handles  mysel.  Come,  you  wee  lazy  deevil  there,  what  for  are  you  skartin 
your  lug  at  that  gate  ?  get  up  and  be  usefu'. — ^Noo,  Mr  Ambrose,  let  us  put  a' 
our  strength  tiU't,  and  try  to  hoise  him  up,  our  twa  lanes,  ontil  the  table. 

TICKLER. 

My  dear  Shepherd,  you  II  burst  a  bkx>d-vesseL    Let  me  assist. 

NORTH. 

And  me  too ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Dinna  loot  wi'  that  lang  back  o'  yours,  Mr  Tickler.  Pity  me— I  hear't 
^rackin'.  There,  it  muves  !  It  muves  ! — What  for  are  you  trampin  on  my 
tacs,  A  wmrose  ? — Dinna  girn  that  way  in  my  face,  Mr  Beelzebub*  Faith  it  gars 
us  a'  fowre  stoitter. 

(Shepherd,  Tickler,  Beelzebub,  aiu^  Ambrose,  succeed  in  placing  the 
Balaajiubox  on  the  table.) 

NORTH. 

Thank  ye,  gentlemen.    Here  is  a  glass  of  Madeira  to  each  of  you. 

SHEPHERD. 

North,  rax  me  ower  the  Stork.  There — that's  a  hantle  heartsomer  than 
ony  o'  your  wines,  either  white  or  black.  It's  just  maist  excellent  whisky, 
Glenlivat  or  no  Glenlivat.  But  hech,  sirs,  that's  a  sad  box,  that  Balaam,  and 
I'll  weigh't  against  its  ain  bouk,  lead  only  excepted,  o'  ony  ither  material  noo 
extant,  and  ^ea  stane. 

NORTH. 

Let  the  luCTemators  take  their  stations. 

(  They  do  so,  one  at  each  side  of  the  chimney*    The  Incremainrs  cure  firemen 
belonging  to  the  Sun  Fire  Office.) 
Devil  ] 

DEVIL. 

Here ! 

NORTH. 

Clerk  ofthc  B.  B. ! 
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c  B.  ■• 
Here! 

KOKTH. 

Open  Balaam. 

Ca    B*    B* 

Please^  sir^  to  remember  the  catastrophe  of  last  year.  We  must  take  the 
necessary  precautiona. 

KORTH. 

Certainly. — ^Mr  Hogg,  on  opening  Balaam,  last  year^  we  had  neglected  to 
put  weight  on  the  lid,  and  the  moment  the  clerk  had  turned  the  key,  it  flew 
up  with  prodigious  yiolence,  and  the  jammed-down  articles,  as  if  discharged 
from  a  culvenn,  wafted  destruction  around — ^breaking'  that  beautiful  fifty- 
guinea  mirror,  in  whose  calm  and  lucid  depths  we  had  so  often  seen  ouraeWes 
reflected  to  the  very  life — all  but  speech ! 

SHEPHSRD. 

I  could  greet  to  think  on't  A'  dung  to  shivers — scarcely  ae  bit  big  aneoffh 
to  shave  by — ^but  the  same  shinna  befa'  the  year — ^for  I'se  sit  doun  upon  toe 
lid  like  a  guardian  angel,  and  the  lid  '11  hae  a  powerfu  spring  indeed,  gin  it 
whamles  me  ower  after  sic  a  denner. 

{The  Shepherd  mounts  the  talfle  with  truthful  alacrity ,  and  sits  down  on 
the  Balaam-box,') 

NORTH. 

Use  both  your  hands,  sir. 

c.  B.  n. 
Beg  your  pardon — Mr  North — ^there  the  key  turns — Sit  fast,  Mr  Hogg. 

SHEPHERD. 

Never  mind  me — I'm  sittin  as  fast's  a  rock.— 
{The  tidy  like  a  eatapulta,  dislodges  Ote  Shepherd,  who  alights  on  Ms  feet 
a  few  yards  from  the  table.) 

TICKLER. 

My,  dear  Shepherd,  why,  you  are  a  rejected  contributor ! 

shepherd. 

Mercy  on  us,  only  see  how  the  articles  are  bouncin'  about  the  Parlour ! 
Put  your  foot.  Tickler,  on  that  ane,  and  hand  it  doon,  for  it's  made  o'  poreh- 
ment,  and  has  breakin  my  shins.  Look  at  yon  ane,  the  wee  wizened  yellow 
creatur,  how  it's  loupin  atower  the  sopha,  and  then  rinnin  alang  the  floor  like 
a  moose,  as  if  it  were  fain  to  escape  aneath  the  door ! — What's  the  maitter^  Mr 
North  ?    Dear  me,  what's  the  maitter  ? 

north. 

The  matter,  James?  Why,  that  cursed  communication  on  the  CaHu^c 
Question  has,  I  verily  believe,  fractured  my  skull.  Had  it  hit  me  a  little 
nearer  the  temple,  I  should  have  been  a  dead  Editor. 

SHEPHERD. 

Wae's  me !  Wae's  me !  A  fracture  o'  Mr  North's  skulL  It  maun  indeed 
hae  been  a  hard  article  that  did  that — ^but  wha  can  we  get  to  reduce  it  ?       *      * 

TICKLER. 

Well — ^who  could  have  thought  they  bad  such  spunk  in  them  ?  Perfect  Robin 
Good  Fellows  all — ^hop,  step,  and  jump  was  the  order  of  the  day— and  a  cleaner 
somerset  never  did  I  see  than  that  performed  a  minute  ago  by  yonder  lubber- 
ly-looking article  now  lying  on  his  side  on  the  rug  in  the  jaws  of  the  Tiger, 
who  in  the  attempt  to  swallow  him  is  evidently  worsted. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  hae  na  had  siccan  a  whomle  sin  I  was  flung  out  o'  a  gig  the  summer  afore  - 
last — but  to  be  sure,  in  this  case,  there  were  nae  reins  to  entangle  about  ane's 
legs,  and  nae  wheels  to  gang  shavin'  close  by  your  lugs,  wi'  your  head  lying 
in  a  rut.— But  let's  rub  your  brows  wl'  vinegar^  sir ! 

NORTH. 

I  warded  off  the  force  of  the  blow,  James,  with  my  crutch,  else  it  might 
have  been  fataL 

SHEPHERD. 

Only  to  think  o't,  Mr  North  !  But  let's  see  what  the  article  is  ?  Bumin'  wull 
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foe  ower  gude  for't    It  shinna  be  burned,  no  it-<Oh  my  prophetic  soul !  a 
Cockney  Stink  Pot ! 

NORTH. 

Mr  Ambrose,  send  In  the  scayenger. — ^Sorters,  collect  and  arrange. 
( C  B.  B*  Sorters  and  Devil  in.fuU  employment,) 

BRCFHEllD. 

Thae  Incremawtors  hae  a  gran'  effec !  They  canna  be  kas  than  sax  feet  four, 
and  then  what  whuskers  !  I  acarcdy  ken  whether  black  whudkers  or  red  whus- 
kers  be  the  maist  fearsome !  What  tangs  in  their  hauns !  and  what  pokers ! — 
Lucifer  and  Beelzebub ! 

NOKTH. 

At  home,  James,  and  at  their  own  firesides,  they  are  the  most  peaceable  of 

men.  « 

SHEFHEftD. 

I  canna  believe't,  Mr  North,  I  canna  believe't ;  they  can  hae  nae  human 
feeling — neither  sigha  nor  tears. 

KORTH. 

They  are  men,  James,  and  do  their  duty. — He  with  the  red  whiskers  was 
married  this  forenoon  to  a  pretty  delicate  little  girl  of  eighteen,  quite  a  fairy 
of  a  thing — seemingly  maae  of  animated  wax — so  soft  that,  like  the  winged 
butterfly,  you  would  fear  to  touch  her,  lest  yo^  might  spoil  the  burnished 
beauty. 

SHEPHERD. 

Married— on  him  wi'  the  red  whuskers  ! 

NORTH. 

Come  now,  James,  no  affected  simplicity,  no  Arcadian  innocence ! 

SHEPHERD. 

You  micht  hae  gien him  the  play  the  day,  I  think, sir;  you  micht  hae  gien 
him  the  play.    The  Incremawtor ! 

DEVIL. 

The  sorters  have  made  up  a  skuttlefu'  o*  poetry — Sir,  shall  I  deliver  up  to 
Lucifer  or  Beelzebub? 

NORTH. 

All  poetry  to  Beelzebub. 

SHEPHERD.  I 

A'  poetry  to  Beelzebub ! !  O  wae's  me,  wae's  me — Well-arday,  well-a-day  ! 
Has  it  indeed  come  to  this !  A'  poetry  to  Bedzebub !  I  can  scarce  believe  my 
lugs 

NORTH. 

Stop,  Beelzebub— read  aloud  that  bit  of  paper  you  have  in  your  fist. 

BEELZEBUB. 

Yes,  sir. 

SHEPHERD. 

r>ord  safe  us,  what  a  voice !  They're  my  ain  verses  too— Whisht — whisht. 

B  BELZEBOB— r«ci/e«. 
THE  GREAT  MUCKLE -TILLAGE  OF  BALMAQDHAPPLE. 

AiB— '*  Soger  Laddie. 


»•- »» 


L 
D'ye  ken  the  big  village  of  Balmaquhapple, 
The  great  muckle  village  of  Balmaquhapple  ? 
'Tis  steep'd  in  iniquity  up  to  the  thrapple. 
And  what's  to  become  of  poOT  Balmaquhapple  ?. 
Fling  a'  off  your  bonnets,  and  kneel  for  your  life,  folks. 
And  pray  to  Saint  Andrew,  the  god  o'  the  Fife  folks ; 
Gar  a'  the  hills  yout  wi'  sheer  vociferation. 
And  thus  you  may  cry  on  sic  needfu'  occasion : 
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II. 

*'  O  blessed  Saint  Andrew,  if  e'er  ye  could  pitt  fdk,  • 
Men  folk  or  women  folk,  country  or  city  folk,' 
Come  for  this  aince  wi'  the  auld  thief  to  grapple. 
And  save  the  poor  Tillage  of  Balmaquhapple ! 
Frae  drinking,  and  leeing,  and  flyting,  and  swearing, 
And  sins  that  ye  wad  be  affirontit  at  hearing. 
And  cheating,  and  stealing,  O  grant  them  redemptioh. 
All  save  and  except  the  few  after  to  mention. 

III. 
There's  Johnny  the  elder,  wha  hopes  ne'er  to  need  ye, 
Sae  pawkie,  sae  h»ly,  sae  gruff,  and  sae  greedy, 
Wha  prays  every  hour,  as  the  wayfarer  passes. 
But  aye  at  a  hole  where  he  watches  the  lasses : 
He's  cheated  a  thousand,  and  e'en  to  this  day  yet 
Can  cheat  a  young  lass,  or  they're  leears  that  say  it ; 
Then  gie  him  his  way,  he's  sae  sly  and  sae  civil. 
Perhaps  in  the  end  he  may  cheat  Mr  Devil. 

IV. 

There  Cappie  the  cobler,  and  Tammie  the  tinman, 
And  Dickie  the  brewer,  and  Peter  the  skinman ; 
And  Greordie,  our  deacon,  for  want  of  a  better ; 
And  Bess,  that  delights  in  the  sins  that  beset  her. 
O,  worthy  Saint  Andrew,  we  canna  compel  ye. 
But  ye  ken  as  weel  as  a  body  can  tell  ye. 
If  these  gang  to  heaven,  well  a'  be  sae  shockit. 
Your  garrat  o'  blue  will  but  thinly  be  stockit. 

V. 

But  for  a'  the  rest,  for  the  women's  sake,  save  them  ! 
Their  bodies  at  least,  and  their  souls,  if  tbey  have  them  ; 
But  it  puzzles  Jock  Linton,  and  small  it  avails. 
If  they  dwell  in  their  stomachs,  their  heads,  or  their  tails. 
And  save,  without  frown  or  confession  auricular. 
The  clerk's  bonny  daughters,  and  Bell  in  particular ; 
For  ye  ken  that  uieir  beauty's  the  pride  and  the  stapple 
Of  the  great  wicked  village  of  Balmaquhapple. 

NORTH  {to  TICKLER,  aside.) 

Bad — Hogg's. 

SHEPHERD. 

What's  that  you  two  are  speaking  about  ?  Speak  up. 

NORTH. 

These  fine  lines  must  be  preserved,  James.    Pray,  are  they  allegorical  ? 

SHEPUERD. 

What  a  dracht  in  that  lum  !  It's  a  vera  fiery  furnace !  hear  till't  hoo  it  roars, 
like  wund  in  a  cavern !  Sonnets,  charauds,  elegies,  pastorals,  lyrics,  farcea, 
tragedies,  and  yepics— in  they  a'  gane  into  the  general  bleeze ;  then  there  ia 
naething  but  sparking  ashes,  and  uoo  tne  thin  black  wavering  coom  o'  annihila* 
tion  and  oblivion !  It's  a  sad  sicht,  and  but  fer  the  baimlinesR  o't,  I  could  weel 
greet.  Puir  chiels  and  lasses,  they  had  ither  howps.when  they  sat  down  to 
compose,  and  invoked  Apollo  and  the  Muses ! 

NORTH.  * 

James,  the  poor  creatures  have  been  all  happy  in  their  inspiration.  Why 
weep  ?  Probably,  too,  they  kept  copies,  and  other  Balaam-boxes  may  be  groan- 
ing with  duplicates.    'Tis  a  strange  world  we  live  in  I 

SHEPHERD. 

Was  you  evei*  at  the  burning  o'  heather  or  whins,  Mr  North  ? 
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NORTH. 

I  have^  and  hav«  enjoyed  Um  iUuniinated  heavens. 

TICKLKR. 

Describe. 

NORTH. 

In  half  an  hour  from  the  first  sparky  the  hill  glowed  with  fire  unextinguish- 
able  by  water-spout.  The  crackle  became  a  gi^owU  as  acre  after  acre  joined 
the  flames.  Here  and  there  a  rock  stood  in  the  way^  and  the  burning  waves^ 
broke  against  it,  till  the  crowning  birch-tree  took  fire,  and  its  tresses^  like  a 
shower  of  flaming  diamonds,  were  in  a  minute  consumed.  Whirr,  whirr, 
played  the  frequent  gor-cock,  gobbling  in  his  fear ;  and^  swift  as  shadows^  tho 
old  hawks  flew  screaming  from  their  young,  all  smothered  in  a  nest  of  ashes. 

TICKLER. 

Good — excellent ! — Go  it  again. 

NORTH. 

The  great  pine-forest  on  the  mountain  side,  two  miles  off,  frowned  in  ghastly 
light,  as  in  a  stormy  sunset— and  you  could  see  the  herd  of  red-deer,  a  whirl- 
wind of  antlers,  descending,  in  their  terror,  into  the  black  glen,  whose  entrance 
gleamed  once — twice — thrice,  as  if  there  had  been  lightning ;  and  then,  as  the 
wind  changed  the  direction  of  the  flames,  all  the  distance  sunk  in  dark  repose. 

TICKLER. 

Vivid  colouring,  indeed^  sir.    Paint  away. 

NORTH.  , 

That  was  an  eagle  that  shot  between  and  the  moon. 

TICKLER. 

What  an  image ! 

NORTH. 

Millions  of  millions  of  sparks  of  fire  in  heaven,  but  only  some  six  or  seven 
stars.   How  calm  the  lioge  lustre  of  Hesperus ! 

TICKLER. 

James,  what  do  you  think  of  that,  eh  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Didna  ye  pity  the  taeds  and  paddocks,  and  asks  and  beetles,  and  slaters  and 
snails  and  s]»ders,  and  worms  and  ants,  and  catterpDlars  and  bumbees,  and 
a'  the  rest  o'  the  insect-world  perishin'  in  the  flaming  nicht  o'  their  last  judg- 
ment ? 

NORTH. 

In  another  season,  James,  what  life,  beauty,  and  bliss  over  the  verdant 
wilderness !  There  you  see  and  hear  the  bees  busy  on  the  white  clover— while 
the  lark  comes  wavering  down  from  heaven,  to  sit  beside  his  mate  on  her  nest ! 
Here  and  there  are  still  seen  the  traces  of  fire,  but  they  are  nearly  hidden  by 
fiowers — and 

SHEPHERD. 

For  a  town-chiel,  Mr  North,  you  describe  the  kintra  wi'  surprisin'  truth 
and  spirit ;  but  there's  aye  sometmng  rather  wan  tin'  about  your  happiest  pic- 
tures, as  if  you  had  glowered  on  everything  in  a  dream  or  trance. 

NORTH. 

Like  your  own  Kilmeny,  James,  I  am  fain  to  steal  away  from  thisevery-day 
world  into  the  Land  of  glamoury. 

SHEPHERD. 

Hoo  many  volumms  o'  poetry,  think  ye,  the  Incremawtor  has  thrust,  just 
noo,  in  til  the  fire  ? 

NORTH. 

I  should  think  about  some  score,  or  so,  of  crown  octavo— 350  pages — twenty 
lines  to  the  page.    •Calculate  that,  James. 

SHEPHERDe 

Here's  my  keitavine.        350 

20 


7000        pages — which  multiply 
by  20 

140,000        Jincij 
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Maist  equal  to  a  '^  farther  portion"  o'  the  '^  Excunion !"  Smeljry  aardy,  tbere 
maun  hae  been  twa  three  thousan'  gude  linea  amang  sic  a  multitude ! 

TICKLER. 

Devil  the  one — all  fudge  and  flummery.  More  meaning  in  any  one  paragraph 
of  Pope^  than  in  the  whole  skuttleful. 

SHSPHERn. 

A  alnittlefu'  o'  poetry !  I  canna  thole  either  the  licht  or  the  aoun'.  It'a  de- 
grawdin  to'the  divine  art.-^Gretout  o'  my  reach^  ye  v^eevdckedweeaen'ddevilj 
or  111  door  yourpow  for  you. — ^And  as  for  thae  Incremawtonh— 

Ma&TH. 

Why^  James,  would  you  believe  it,  that  Stoic  with  the  black  whiskers  i» 
himself  a  poet ;  and  has  even  now>  with  his  inexorable  poker,  in  all  probability, 
thrust  into  notiiingness  a  quire  of  his  own  versified  MSS. ! 

SHEFUEBD. 

Oh !  wae's  me  !  that  poetry  should  be  siccan  a  drog !  Is  there  nae  dianoe, 
think  ye,  sir,  o'  it's  lobkin'  up  ? 

NORTH. 

NonCf  James.  Not  till  new  men  efiulge.  All  your  old  atagera  are  done 
up.  Scott  has  done  his  best  in  verse — so  has  Southey — so  Moore — so  Words- 
worth— so  Crabbe — so  Campbell — so  Hogg. 

TICKLER. 

And  really,  Mr  North,  after  all,  what  have  they  done  ?  Sir  Walter  haa  ver- 
sified a  few  old  stories,  and  is  at  the  head  of  all  modern  ballad-mongers. 
What  more  ?  Southey  has  written  one  wild  and  wondrous  talc,  Thalaba  ;  but 
all  his  other  attempts  are  abortive — and  the  last  spark  of  inspiration  within 
him  has  been  for  years  extinct.  Many  of  Moore^s  songs  will  live— but  a  man 
cannot  be  song-singing  all  his  days ;  and  as  for  Wordsworth,  take  him  out  of 
the  Lake  country,  and  his  prattle  is  tedious.  Crabbe,  and  Campbell,  and 
Hogg 

NORTH. 

Come,  come,  don't  be  silly.  Tickler.  A  man  looks  like  a  ninny  the  nsoment 
he  begins  even  to  think  about  versemen. 

TICKLER. 

There  it  goes  up  the  chimney— An  Ode  to  the  Moon — pursued  by  The 
Sleeping  Infant — ^The  Homed  Owl — The  late  £Iephantr-«nd  General  Boli- 
var. 

SHEPHERD. 

O,  sirs !  the  room's  gettin'  desperate  warm.  I  pity  the  poor  Incremawtors— 
they  maun  be  unco  dry.  Beelzebub,  open  the  window,  man,  ye  ugly  deevil, 
and  let  in  a  current  o'  cool  air.  Mr  Norih,  I  canna  thole  the  heat ;  and  I  ask 
it  as  a  particular  favour,  no  to  bum  the  prose  till  after  supper.  At  a'  events, 
let  the  married  Incremawtor  gang  hame  to  his  bride — and  there's  five  shil- 
lings to  him  to  drink  my  health  at  his  ain  ingle. 
{Incremator,  Devil,  Clerk  of  the  Balaam-box,  Forters,  and  Mr  Ambrose  retire.) 

NORTH. 

Who  arc  the  vdttiest  men  of  our  day.  Tickler  ? 

TICKLER. 

Christopher  North,  Timothy  Tickler,  and  James  Hogg. 

NORTH. 

Poo,  poo— we  all  know  that — ^but  out  of  doors  ? 

TICKLER. 

Canning,  Sydney  Smith,  and  Jeffrey. 

NORTH. 

I  fear  it  is  so.  Canning's  wit  is  infallible.  It  is  never  out  of  time  or  place, 
and  is  finely  proportioned  to  its  object.  Has  he  a  good-natured,  gentlemanly, 
well-educated  blockhead — say  of  the  landed  interest — to  make  ridiculous,  he 
does  it  so  pleasingly,  that  the  Esquire  joins  in  the  general  smile.  Is  it  a  coarse 
calculating  dunce  of  the  mercantile  school,  he  suddenly  hits  him  such  a  heavy 
blow  on  the  organ  of  number,  that  the  stunned  economist  is  unable  to  sum 
up  the  total  of  the  whole.  Would  some  pert  prig  of  the  profession  be  facetious 
overmuch.  Canning  ventures  to  the  very  bordecs  of  vulgarity,  and  discomfitu 
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him  with  ail  dd  Joe.  Doth  flome  mouthing  member  of  mediocrity  sport  orstor, 
and  make  use  of  a  dead  tongue,  th^  the  clawical  Secretary  runs  him  throu^di 
and  through  with  apt  quotations,  and  before  the  member  feels  himself  wound- 
ed, the  whole  House  sees  that  he  is  a  dead  man. 

TICKLER. 

His  wit  is^shown  in  greatest  pow^  in  the  battles  of  the  giants.  When 
Brougham  bellows  against  him,  a  Bull  of  Bashan,  the  Secretanr  waits  till  his 
horns  are  Jowered  for  the  death-blow,  and  then  stepping  as^,  he  pk^  with 
graceful  dexterity  the  fine-tempered  weapon  in  the  iqpine  of  the  migk^  Brute. 

SHEPHBAI). 

Whish ! — ^Nae  personality  the  nioht.  Michty  Brute !— Do  you  ca'  Hairy 
Brumm  a  michty  Brute  ?  He's  just  a  maist  agreeable  enterteenin'  fallow, 
and  I  recollect  sitten  up  wi'  him  a'  nicht,  for  three  niohts  rinnin',  about  tiiretty 
years  syne,  at  Miss  Ritchie's  bottle,  Peebles.  O  man,  but  he  was  wutty, 
wutty — and  bricht  thochts  o'  a  nuust  extraordinary  kind  met  thegither,  frae  we^ 
opposite  poles  o'  the  human  understanding.  I  prophesied  at  every  new  hidf- 
mutchkin,  that  Mr  Brumm  would  be  a  distinguished  character,  and  there  he 
is,  you  see,  Leadar  o'  the  Opposition. 

TICKLER.  • 

His  Majesty's  Opposition ! 

NOKTH. 

Sidney  Smith  is  a  wit. 

SHEPHERn. 

No  him — perpetually  playin'  upon  words.  1  canna  thole  to  hear  words 
played  upon  till  they  lose  their  natural  downright  meaning  and  signification. 
It  was  only  last  week  that  a  fallow  frae  Edinburgh  came  out  to  the  south  for 
orders  o'  speerits  amang  the  glens,  (rum,  and  brandy,  and  Hollands,)  and  I 
asked  him  to  dine  at  Mount  Benger.  He  had  hardly  put  his  hat  on  a  peg  in 
the  trans,  afore  he  began  playin'  wi'  hisain  words ;  and  he  had  nae  sQoner  sat 
down,  than  he  began  playin  wi'  mine  too,  makin'  puns  o'  Uiem,  and  double 
entendres,  and  bits  o'  intolerable  wuttidsms,  eneuch  to  make  a  body  scunner. 
Faith,  I  cut  him  short,  by  tellin'  him  that  nae  speerit-dealer  in  die  kingdom 
should  play  the  fule  in  my  house,  and  that  if  he  was  a  wut,  he  had  better 
saddle  his  powney  and  beafi^to  Selkirk.  He  grew  red,  red  in  the  face;  but  for 
the  rest  o'  the  evening,  and  we  didna  gang  to  bed  tiU  the  sma'  hours,  he  was 
not  only  rational,  but  clever  and  weel-inrormed,  and  I  gied  him  an  order  for 
twenty  gallons. 

TICKLER. 

Yes — Sidney  Smith  has  a  rare  genius  for  the  grotesque.  He  is,  with  his 
quips  and  cranks,  a  formidable  enemy  to  pomposity  and  pretension. '  No 
man  can  wear  a  big  wig  comfortably  in  his  presence ;  the  absurdity  of  such 
enormous  frizzle  is  felt ;  and  the  dignitary  would  fain  exchange  all  that  horse- 
hair for  a  few  scattered  locks  of  another  animal. 

^  NORTH. 

He  would  make  a  lively  interlocutor  at  a  Noctes.  Indeed,  I  intend  to  ask 
him,  and  Mr  Jefirey,  and  Cobbett,  and  Joseph  Hume,  and  a  few  more  choice 
spirits,  to  join  our  festive  board 

SHEPHERD. 

O  man,  that  will  be  capital  sport    Sic  conversation  ! 

TICKLER. 

O  my  dear  James,  conversation  is  at  a  very  low  ebb  in  this  world  ! 

SHEPHERD. 

I've  often  thought  and  felt  that,  at  parties  where  ane  micht  hae  expeckit 
better  things.  First  o'  a'  comes  the  wather — ^no  a  bad  toppic,  but  ane  that 
town's  folks  kens  naething  about.  Wather ! .  My  faith,  had  ye  been  but  in 
Yarrow  last  Thursday. 

TICKLER. 

What  was  the  matter,  James,  the  last  Tlmrsday  in  Yarrow  > 

SHEPHERD. 

I'se  tell  you,  and  judge  for  yoursel.    At  four  in  the  mornin',  it  was  that 
hard  frost  that  the  dubs  were  l>earin,  and  the  midden  was  as  hartl  as  a  rickle 
Vol..  XIX.  5  B 
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o  sttnet.  We  could  nii  plant  the  poUwtees.  Bui  the  lift  wis  detr.  Betiwui* 
dgfit  and  nine,  a  maw-storm  came  down  frae  the  mountains  about  Loch 
SJoene,  noo  a  whirl,  and  noo  a  blasli,  till  the  gnin  was  whitey-hlue,  wi'  a 
sliddery  sort  o'  sleet,  and  the  Yarrow  began  to  roar  wi'  the  melted  hroo,  alang 
its  frost-bound  borders,  and  aneath  its  £ink8,  a'  hanging  ¥ri'  icicles,  nane  o 
thrai  thinner  than  my  twa  arms.  Weel  then,  about  eleven  it  began  to  rain, 
for  the  wund  had  shifted— <knd  afore  dinner-time,  it  was  an  even-down  pour. 
It  fell  loun  about  sax — and  the  air  grew  dose  and  sultry  to  a  degree  that  wsa 
fearsome.  Wha  wud  hae  expeckit  a  thunder-storm  on  the  eve  o'  sic  a  day  ? 
But  the  heavens — ^in  the  thundery  airt— were  like  a  dungeon, — and  I  saw  the 
lightning  playing  like  meteors  atnwart  the  blackness,  lang  before  ony  growl 
was  in  the  gloom.  Then,  a'  at  ance,  like  a  wauken'd  lion,  the  thunder  rose  vp 
in  his  den,  and  diakin'  his  mane  o'  brindled  clouds,  broke  out  into  sic  a  roar, 
that  the  very  sun  shuddered  in  eclipse,— and  the  grows  and  oollies  that  ha^ 
pened  to  be  sitdn'  beside  me  on  a  bit  knowe,  gaed  whinin'  into  the  house  wi' 
thdr  tadls  atween  their  legs,  just  venturin  a  h^in'  gbnce  to  the  howling  hea* 
vens  noo  a'  in  low,  for  the  fire  was  strong  and  fierce  in  electrical  matter,  and 
at  intervals  the  illuminated  mountains  seemed  to  vomit  out  conflagration  like 
verra  vdlcanoes. 

TICKLER. 
SHEPHERD. 

Afore  sunset,  heaven  and  earth,  like  lovers  after  a  quarrel,  lay  embraced  in 
each  oUier^s  smile  f 

NORTH. 

Beautiful!  Beautiful!   Beautiful! 

TICKLER. 

Oh !  James — James— James ! 

SHEPHERD. 

The  lambs  began  their  races  on  the  lea,  and  the  thrush  o'  Eltrive  (there  in 
but  a  single  pair  in  the  vale  aboon  the  kirk)  awoke  his  hymn  in  tlie  hill-ai« 
knee.  It  was  mair  like  a  momin'  than  an  evenin'  twilight,  and  a'  the  day's 
hurly-burly  had  passed  awa'  into  the  uncertainty  o'  a  last  week's  dream  ! 

NORTH. 

Proof  positive,  that,  ftom  the  lips  of  a  man  of  genius,  even  tlie  weather—— 

SHEPHERD.  /    ■ 

i  could  speak  for  hours,  days,  months,  and  years,  about  the  wather,  with- 
out e'er  becoming  tiresome.    O  man,  a  cawm  ! 

NORTH. 

On  shore,  or  at  sea  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

£ither«  I'm  wrapped  up  in  my  plaid,  and  lyin'  a'  my  length  on  a  bit  green 
platform,  fit  for  the  fairies'  feet,  wi'  a  craig  hangin'  ower  roe  a  thousajMl  feet 
nigh,  yet  bright  and  balmy  a'  the  way  up  wi'  flowers  and  briars,  and  broom 
and  birks,  and  mosses  maist  beautifu'  to  behdld  wi'  half-shut  ee,  and  tlurongh 
aneath  ane's  arm  guardin'  the  face  frae  the  cloudless  sunshine ! 

NORTH. 

A  rivulet  leaping  from  the  rock 

SHEPHERD. 

No,  Mr  North,  no  loupin' ;  for  it  seems  as  if  it  were  nature's  ain  Sabbatli, 
and  the  verra  waters  were  at  rest.  Look  down  upon  the  vale  profound,  and 
the  stream  is  without  motion !  No  doubt,  if  you  were  walkin'  along  the  bank, 
it  would  be  murmuring  with  your  feet.  But  here — here  up  among  the  bills, 
we  can  imagine  it  asleep,  even  like  the  well  within  reach  of  ray  staflT! 

NORTH. 

Tickler,  pray  make  less  noise,  if  you  can,  in  drinking,  and  also  in  putting 
down  your  tumbler.    You  break  in  upon  the  repose  of  James's  picture. 

SHEPHERD. 

Perhaps  a  bit  bonny  butterfly  is  resting  wi'  faulded  wings,  on  a  gowan,  no 
a  yard  frae  )rour  cheek ;  and  noo,  waukemng  out  o'  a  simmer-dream,  floats  awa' 
in  its  wavering  beauty,  but  as  if  unwilling  to  leave  its  place  of  midday  sleep. 
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comin'  back  and  back,  and  nmn'  and  imm',  on  this  nde  and  tbttt  aidcj  aftd 
ettlin'  in  its  capricious  happiness  to  fasten  again  on  aome  brighter  floweiet^  tUl 
the  same  breatn  o'  wun'  that  lifts  up  your  hair  sae  refresmngly  catches  Uie 
airy  voyager,  and  wafta  her  away  into  some  ether  nook  of  her  ephemeEal  pa- 
radise. 

TICKLER. 

I  did  not  know  that  butterflieB  inhabited  the  region  of  snow. 

SHErUSRD. 

Ay,  and  mony  million  moths ;  some  o'  as  lovely  green  as  of  the  leaf  of  the 
moss-rose,  and  ithers  bright  as  the  bhish  with  which  she  salutes  the  dewy 
dawn ;  some  yellow  as  the  long  steady  atreaka  that  lie  below  the  sua  at  «et, 
and  ithers  blue  as  the  sky  before  his  orb  has  westered. .  Spotted^  too,  ace  all 
the  glorious  creatures'  wings — say,  rather  starred  wi'  constellations !  Yet,  O 
nirs,  they  are  but  creatures  o'  a  day  ! 

NORTH. 

Go  on  with  the  calm,  James— the  calm ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Gin  a  pile  o'  grass  straughtens  itaelf  in  the  silence,  you  hear  it  diaMnctly. 
I'm  thinkin'  that  was  the  noise  o'  a  beetle  gaun  to  pay  a  visit  to  a  ireen  on 
the  ither  side  o'  that  mossy  stane.  The  melting  dew  quakes !  Ay,  sing  awa', 
my  bonny  bee,  maist  industrious  o'  God's  creatures!  Dear  me,  the  heat  is 
ower  muckle  for  him  ;  and  he  burrows  himsel  in  amang  a  tuft  o'  grass,  Uke  a 
beetle,  panting  !  and  noo  invisible  a'  but  the  yellow  doup  o'  him.  I  too  fi^ 
drowsy,  and  will  go  to  sleep  amang  the  mountain-solitude. 

NORTH. 

Not  with  such  a  show  of  clouds 

SHEPHERD. 

No !  not  with  such  a  show  of  clouds.  A  congregation  of  a  million  nught 
worship  in  that  Catiiedral !  What  a  dome !  And  ia  not  that  flight  of  stepa  mag- 
nificent  ?  My  imagination  sees  a  crowd  of  white-robed  spirits  ascending  to  the 
inner  shrine  of  the  Temple.  Hark — ^a  bell  tolls !  Yonder  it  iiu  awinging  to 
and  fro,  half  minute  time,  in  its  tower  of  clouds.  The  great  air-organ  'gins 
to  blow  its  pealing  anthem— and  the  overdiarged  spirit  faUing  from  its  vision, 
sees  nothing  but  uie  pageantry  of  earth's  comnoon  vapours!— that  ere  long  will 
melt  in  showers,  or  be  wafted  away  in  darker  masses  oyer  the  distance  df'  tlio 
sea.  Of  what  better  stuff,  O,  Mr  North,  are  made  all  our  waking  dfeama  ? 
Call  not  thy  Shepherd's  strain  fantastic ;  but  look  abroad  over  the  work-day 
world,  and  tell  him  where  thou  seeat  aught  more  steadfast  or  substaiUaal  thaa 
that  cloud-cathedral,  with  its  flight  of  vapour-steps,  and  its  mist-towers, .  and 
its  air-organ,  now  all  gone  for  ever,  like  the  idle  words  that  imaged  the  tran- 
sitory and  delusive  glories. 

TICKtER- 

Bravo,  Shepherd,  bravo !  You  have  nobly  vindicated  the  weather  as  a  topic 
of  conversation.  What  think  you  of  the  Theatre— Preaching-— Foliti«a-r 
Magazines  and  Reviews,  and  the  threatened  Millenium  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Na,  let  me  tak  my  breath.  What  think  ye>  Mr  Tickler,  yourself  o'  preach- 
in'? 

TICKLER. 

No  man  goes  to  church  more  N£[u]arly  than  I  do ;  but  the  people  of  Soot- 
land  are  craelly  used  b¥  their  miniatcn.  No  aennoo  should  exceed  h^an 
hour  at  the  utmost.    That  is  a  full  allowance. 

NORTHS. 

The  congregation,  if  assured  that  the  sermon  would  stop  within  that  period 
of  time,  would  all  pvick  up  their  ears,  and  keep  their  eyes  open  during  the 
whole  performance.  But  when  there  la  no  security  against  an  hoar,  or  even 
an  hour  and  a  half,  the  audience  soon  cease  to  deserve  that  name,  and  the  whole 
discourse  is  lost. 

TICKLER. 

Then,  most  ministers  do  drawl,  or  drivel,  or  cant  after  a  very  inexeosable 
fashion.  A  moderate  degree  of  animation  would  carry  almost  any  preacher 
through  half  an  hour  agreeably  to  an  audience— yet  is  it  not  true,  that,  gene^ 
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rally  tpcaking,  eyelids  besin  to  fall  under  ten  minwtCTj  or  from  that  to  m  qaar« 
ter  of  an  hour  ?  Why  is  it  thus? 

SHIPHIU). 

What  yawns  have  I  not  seen  in  kirks !  The  women,  at  least  the  young  anes, 
dinna  like  to  open  their  mouths  verra  wide,  for  it's  no  becoming,  and  utey're: 
feared  the  lads  may  be  gbwering  at  them ;  so  they  just  packer  up  their  bit 
lips,  draw  in  their  breath,  baud  down  their  heads,  and  put  up  their  hanna  to 
their  chafts,  to  conceal  a  suppressed  gaunt,  and  then  straughtenin'  themseUs 
up,  pretend  to  be  hearkenin'  to  the  practical  conclusions. 

TICKLK&. 

And  pray,  Jame^  what  business  have  you  to  be  making  such  observations 
during  divine  service? 

SHEFHESD. 

I'm  speakin  o'  ither  years,  Mr  Tickler,  and  human  nature's  the  same  noo 
as  in  the  ninety-eight.  As  for  the  auld  wives,  they  lay  their  big-boonetled 
heads  on  their  snouther,  and  fa'  ower  into  a  deep  sleep  at  ance ;  yet  you'll  nerver 
hear  a  single  ane  among  them  committin'  a  snore.  I've  often  wondered  at  that, 
for  maiat  o'  the  cummers  hae  sonorous  noses  when  lyin'  beside  the  gudemaD, 
and  may  be  heard  through  a'  the  house,  as  regular  as  dock-wark. 

TICKLER. 

,  Yes,  James,  the  power  of  the  mind  over  itself  in  sleep  is  indeed  inexpli* 
cable.  The  worthy  fat  old  matron  says  to  herself,  as  her  eyes  are  dosing,  **  I 
must  not  snore  in  me  kirk ;"  and  she  snores  not— at  the  most,  a  sort  of  snuffle* 
How  is  this?  I 

SHEPHERD. 

Noo  and  then  you'll  see  an*  ill-faured,  pock-marked,  black-*- viced  hi»ue 
in  the  front  laft,  opposite  the  poopit,  wha  has  naething  to  houp  frae  our  side 
o'  the  house,  openm'  the  |;reat  muckle  u^ly  mouth  o'  her,  like  that  o'  a  bull* 
trout  in  Tkrrass  Moss,  as  if  she  ware  etthn  to  swallow  the  minister. 

NORTH. 

James«-James— spare  the  softer  sex ! 

SHEPHERD.  ■       . 

But  the  curiousest  thing  to  observe  about  the  lasses,  when  they  are  gettin' 
drowsy  during  sermon,  is  their  een.  First  a  glazedness  comes  ower  them,  aad- 
the  lids  fit'  down,  and  are  lifted  up  at  the  rate  o'  about  ten  in  the  minute.  TImoi 
the  poor  creatures  me  their  heads  a  shske,  and,  unwillin'  to  be  overcome,  try  to 
find  out  die  verse  the  minister  may  be  quotin' ;  but  a'  in  vain,  for  the  hum« 
min'  stillness  o'  the  kirk  subdues  them  into  sleep,  and  the  sound  o'  the  prcadier 
is  in  their  lugs  like  that  o'  a  waterfa'. 

NORTH. 

Your  words,  James,  are  like  poppy  and  mandragora. 

SHEPHERD. 

Then,  a'thegither  inoonscious  o'  what  they're  doin',  they  fix  thdr  glimmer* 
in*  een  upon  your  fiuse,  as  if  they  were  dyin'  for  love  o'  you,  and  keepnid  nod* 
din  upon  you,  for  great*part  o  ane  o'  the  diszin  divisions  o'  the  discouraei 
You  may  gie  a  bit  huch  at  them  wi'  the  comer  o'  your  ee,  or  touch  their  fit 
wi'  yours  aneath  the  table,  and  theyll  never  sae  much  as  ken  you're  in  the 
same  seat ;  and,  finally,  the  soft-rounded  chin  draps  down  towards  the  bonnia 
bosom ;  the  blue-veined  violet  eye-lids  close  the  twilight  whose  dewy  fall  it 
was  sae  pleasant  to  behold  ;  the  rose-bud  lips,  slightly  apart,  reveal  teeth  pore 
aa  lily-leaves,  and  the  bonny  innocent  is  as  sound  aileqi  as  her  siirter  at  hame 
in  its  rockin  craddle. 

NORTH. 

My  dear  James,  there  is  so  much  feeling  in  your  description,  that,  bordering 
though  it  be  on  die  facetious,  it  yet  leaves  a  pleasant  imprenioii  on  my  mind 
of  the  Sabbath-service  in  one  ci  our.  lowly  kirxs. 

SHEPHERD. 

Far  be  it  frae  me  or  mine,  Mr  North,  to  treat  wi'  levity  ony  sacred  snlgect. 
But  gin  folk  wull  sleep  in  the  kirk,  where's  the  harm  in  sayin'  that  they  do 
so  ?  My  ain  opinion  is,  that  the  raair  dourly  you  set  yonrsdi  to  listen  to  a  no 
verra  bricht  discoorse,  as  if  you  had  taken  an  oath  to  devour't  frae  stoop  to 
roop,  the  mair  certain-sure  you  arc  o'  fa'in'  ower  into  a  deep  lang  deep.    The 
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verra  attitude  o'  leaniA'  back^  and  stretchin'  out  your  legs,  and  fixing  your  een 
in  ae  direction,  is  a  maist  dangerous  attitude ;  and  then,  gin  the  minister  has 
ony  action, — say  jooking  down  his  head,  or  see-sawing  wi  Ms  hauns^  or  lean* 
in'  ower,  as  if  he  wanted  to  speak  wi'  the  precentor,  or  keepin'  his  een  fixed  on 
the  roof,  as  if  there  were  a  hole  in't  lettin'  in  the  Hcht  o' neaven,— -or  tomin' 
first  to  the  ae  side  and  then  to  the  ither,  that  the  congregation  may  hae  an 
equal  share  o'  his  ftront  physiognomy  as  weel's  his  side  raoe,-*or  staunih'  bolt 
upright  in  the  verra  middle  o'  the  pocmit,  without  ever  ance  movin'  ony  mair 
than  gin  he  were  a  corp  set  up  on  end  by  some  cantrip,  and  lettin'  out  the  dry, 
dusty,  moral  apothegms  wi'  ae  continued  and  monotonous  gim — oh!  Mr 
North,  Mr  North,  could  even  an  evil  conscience  keep  awake  under  sudi  sopo* 
rifics,  ony  mair  than  the  honestest  o'  men,  were  the  banns  cried  for  the  third 
time,  and  he  gaun  to  be  married  on  the  Monday  morning  ? 

NORTH. 

Yet,  after  all,  James,  I  believe  country  congregations  are,  in  general,  very 
attentive. 

SUEFHERD. 

^Jf  ^Ji  sir.  If  twa  are  sleepin',  ten  are  wauken  ;  and  I  seriously  think  that 
mair  than  ae  half  o'  them  that's  sleepin'  enter  into  the  spirit  o'  the  sermon. 
You  see  they  a'  hear  the  text,  and  the  introductory  remarks,  and  the  heads  ; 
and,  fa'in'  asleep  in  a  serious  and  solemn  mood,  they  carry  the  sense  alang  wi' 
them ;  neither  can  they  be  said  no  to  hear  an  accompanying  soun',  so  tluit  it 
wadna'  be  just  fair  to  assert  that  they  lose  the  sermon  they  dinua  listen  to  ;  for 
thochts,  and  ideas,  and  feelings,  keep  floatin'  doun  alang  the  stream  o'  silent 
thocht,  and  when  they  awaken  at  the  '*  Amen,"  their  minds,  if  no  greatly 
instructed,  hae  been  tranquilleezed ;  they  join  loudly  in  the  ensuing  psalm, 
and  without  remembering  mony  o'  the  words,  carry  hame  the  feck  o'  tne  mean-* 
ing  o'  the  discourse,  and  a'  the  peculiarities  o'  the  doctrine. 

NORTH. 

I  never  heard  a  bad  sermon  in  a  country  church  in  my  life. 

SHEPHERD.  ,  *    - 

Nor  me  neither.  Oh,  man,  it's  great  nonsense  a'  that  talk  about  preachin' 
that  gangs  on  in  Embro'.  Simplicity,  sincerity,  and  earnestness,  are  a'  I  ask 
frae  ony  preacher.  Our  duty  is  plain,  and  it  requires  neither  great  genius  nor 
great  erudition  to  teAch  and  enforce  it.  To  me  nae  mair  disgusting  sight  than 
a  cretur  thinkin'  o'  himsel,  and  the  great  appearance  he  is  makin'  s^ore  his 
brother- worms ! 

TICKLER. 

The  popular  preacher  has  written  his  sermon  according  to  Uie  rules  of  rhe-> 
toric,  and  for  the  sake  of  effect.  He  chuckles  inwardly  before  he  delivers  the 
blow  that  tells ;  and  at  the  dose  of  every  climax  the  inward  man  exclaims, 
"  What  a  fine  boy  am  I !" 

NORTH. 

He  dares  some  antagonist  to  the  fight  who  has  been  dead  for  a  hundred 
years— d^  up  such  of  his  bones  as  are  yet  unmouldered,  and  erects  them  into 
a  skeleton-figure  veiled  with  its  cearments.  There  stands  the  champion  of 
infiddity ;  and  there  Uie  defender  of  the  Faith !  Twenty  to  one — ^Flesh  against 
Bones — atid  at  the  first  facer,  Hume  or  Voltaire  is  grassed,  and  gives  in  1 

TICKLER. 

The  pride  of  the  presbytery  is  in  high  condition,  and  kicks  his  prostrate  foe 
till  the  shroud  rings  again  like  a  bag  of  bones. 

SHEPHERD. 

Then,  when  the  kirk  scales,  what  a  spearin'  o'  questions  about  the  discourse ! 
"  Oh!  was  na  the  doctor  great  the  day?"  **  Oh!  Mem,  was  nahe  beau- 
tifd'  about  the  myrrh  ?"  '*  Will  you  go.  Miss  Katie,  and  hear  him  speak  in 
the  General  Assembly  ?" — **  He  seemed  very  much  fatigued,  and  perspired 
most  profusely— he  is  quite  equal  to  Chalmers."  And  so  the  vidgar  slang 
spreads  along  the  streets,  and  renders  denner  itsel'  loathsome.  Is  this,  I  ask, 
the  spirit  of  rebgious  worship  on  God's  holy  day  ? 

NORTH. 

No,  James— *a  thousand  times  worse  than  the  sleeping  you  so  beautifully 
described. 
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SHEPHERD. 

Hard* working  auld  men^  wi'  white  heads^  that  hae  walked  four  or  sax  miles 
to  the  kirk,  may  weel  close  their  een,  for  a  short  space,  during  ony  disooune 
ever  delivered  by  one  of  woman  born — so  may  their  wives,  wnose  haom  have 
never  had  an  idle  hour  during  the  stirring  week— so  may  their  sons,  who  have 
been  sowing,  or  reaping  the  harvest — and  so  may  their  daughter»--Ciod  blssa 
them  !  who  have  been  singing  at  their  domestic  toils,  frae  the  earliest  glint  o' 
mom  to  the  lustre  o'  the  evening  star.  But  thinkna  that  I  meant  to  speak  the  «>■ 
act  truth  when  I  was  jokin'  about  their  sleepin'  in  the  kirk.  I  kent  whom  I  was 
talkin'  to,  and  that  they  would  na  mistake  the  spirit  o'  my  pictur.  A  oounlrj 
congregation  carries  into  the  House  of  Grod  heart-ofierings  o  piety,  gratefti'  to 
Him  and  his  angels.  They  go  there  to  8ing  his  praises,  and  to  join  in  prayer 
to  his  throne,  and  to  hear  expounded  his  Holy  Word.  They  go  not  thither  ■■- 
to  a  theatre,  to  see  an  actor 

NORTH. 

Nor  to  compare  Mr  This  with  Dr  That 

TICKLER. 

Nor  to  cock  the  critic  eye  at  the  preacher^  and  palaver  about  the  sermon^  as 
about  an  article  in  the  E^nburgh  Review 

NORTH. 

Nor  to  assume  a  Sabbath-sanctity,  from  which  their  week*<dity  avocations  are. 
all  abhorrent. 

SREFHERD. 

Nor  to  turn  up  the  whites  of  their  eyes  to  Heaven,  that  have  their  natunli 
expression  only  when  devouring  the  dust  o'  the  earth. 

TICKLER. 

Nor  to  dismiss  all  charity  from  their  hearts  towards  ^'  the  sitters  below*' 
another  preacher,  and  to  look  upon  them  returning  from  their  own  church 
as  so  many  lost  sheep. 

NORTH. 

Nor  to  drive  away  home,  in  unpaid  chariots,  the  most  pious  of  women^ 
but  the  sulkiest  of  wives. 

TICKLER. 

Nor  unforgetful  of  the  cards  of  yester-night,  nor  unhopeful  of  the  rubber 
of  to-morrow. 

SHEPHERD. 

To  eat  a  cold  denner^  wi'  a  sour  temper,  and  a  face  that,  under  tho  gloom 
o'  an  artificial  religion  that  owns  no  relation  wi'  the  heart,  looks  as  ugly  at 
fourty,  as  that  o'  a  kintra  wife's  at  threescore. 

NORTH. 

What  the  deuce  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  vituperation  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

De'il  tak  me  gin  I  ken.  .  But  I  fin'  mysel  gettin'  desperate  angrv  at  some- 
thing or  ither,  and  could  abuse  maist  onybody. — Wha  was't  that  introduced 
the  toppic  o'  Idrks  ?  I'm  sure  it  wasna  me.    It  was  you,  Mr  Tickler. 

TICKLER. 

Me  introduce 'the  top  of  kirks  ? 

SHBPHERB. 

Yes ;  you  said  *'  What  think  you  of  the  theatre— ^reaching — politics — ^ma- 
gazines and  reviews,  and  the  threatened  millenium  r"  I'll  swear  to  the  verra 
words,  as  if  I  had  ta'en  them  dawn  wi'  the  keelavine. 

NORTH. 

James,  don't  you  think  Tickler  would  have  been  an  admirable  preacher  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

I  canna  say ;  but  I  could  answer  for  he's  being  a  good  precentor. 

TICKLBR. 

Why  not  a  preacher  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

You  wadna  hae  been  to  be  depended  on.  Your  discourses,  like  your  ain 
figure,  wad  hae  wanted  proportion  ;  and  as  for  doctrine,  I  doubt  you  wad  hae 
been  heterodox.  Then,  you  wad  hae  been  sic  a  quccr-lookin'  duel'  in  the 
poopit ! 
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TICKLSB. 

Don't  you  think  I  would  have  been  an  admirable  Moderator  ? 

SHBPHEftD. 

You're  just  best  as  you  are — a  gentleman  at  lai^ge.  You're  scaredy  Weel 
adapted  for  ony  profession— except  maybe  a  fizician.  You  wad  hae  &nn  a 
pulse  wi'  a  true  Esoulawpian  solemnity ;  and  that  face  o'  yours^  when  you 
look'd  glum  or  grusome^  wad  hae  frichtened  families  into  fees,  and  held  pa« 
tients  down  to  sick-beds^  season  afiter  season.  O  man !  but  you  wad  nae 
had  gran'  practice. 

TICKLER* 

I  could  not  have  endured  the  quackery  of  the  things  Hogg. 

SHEPHERD* 

Haud  your  tongue.  There's  equal  quackery  in  a'  things  alike.  Look  at « 
sodger — that  is  an  offisher — a'  wavin'  wi'  white  plumes^  glitterin'  wi*  gowd, 
and  ringin  wi'  iron — gallopin'  on  a  grey  horse^  that  caves  the  foam  frae  its 
fiery  nostrils^  wi'  a  mane  o'  clouds^  and  a  tail  that  flows  like  a  cataract ;  mus- 
tachies  about  the  mouth  like  a  devourin'  cannibal^  aivl  proud  fierce  een,  that 
seem  glowerin'  for  an  enemy  into  the  distant  horrison — his  long  swurd  swing- 
ing in  the  scabbard  wi'  a  fearsume  clatter  aneath  BeUerophon's  bdly — and  his 
dcmp  dunshin'  down  among  the  spats  o'  a  teegger's  skin^  or  Uiat  o  a  leopard 
— till  the  sound  o'  the  trumpet  gangs  up  to  £e  sky,  answered  by  the  ram- 
paugin'  Arabs,  *'  ha,  ha" — and  a  the  stcmped  street  stares  on  the  aid-de-camp 
o'  the  stawf,  writers*-clerks,  bakers,  butcoers,  and  printers'  deevils,  a'  wusbin' 
they  were  sodgers — and  leddies  frae  balconies,  wnere  they  sit  diooin'  silk- 
purses  in  the  sunshine,  start  ui>,  and  wi'  palpitatin'  hearts,  semi  loc^s  o'  loye 
and  langulshment  after  the  Flyin'  Dragon. 

NORTH. 

Mercy  on  us,  James,  you  are  a  perfect  Tyrteeus. 

SHEPHERD. 

O !  wad  you  believ't — but  it's  true— that  at  school  that  symbol  o'  extermina- 
tion was  ca  d  Fozie  Tam  ? 

NORTH. 

Spare  us,  James— spare  us.    The  pain  in  our  side  returns. 

SHEPHERD. 

Every  callant  in  the  class  could  gie  him  his  licks ;  and  I  recdlec'  ance  a 
lassie  gi'en  him  a  bloody  nose.  He  durstna  gang  into  the  dookin  aboon  his 
doup,  for  fear  o'  drownin',  and  even  then  wi'  seggs ;  and  as  for  speelin'  trees,  he 
never  ventured  aboon  the  rotten  branches  o'  a  Scotch  fir.  He  was  feared  for 
ghosts,  and  wadna  sleep  in  a  room  by  himsell ;  and  ance  on  a  Halloween,  he 
swarfed  at  the  apparition  o'  a  lowin'  turnip.  But  noo  he's  a  warrior,  and  fought 
at  Waterloo.  Yes — Fozie  Tam  wears  a  medal,  for  he  overthrew  Napoleon. 
Ca'  ye  na  that  quackery,  wi'  a  vengeance.^ 

NORTH. 

Why,  James,  you  do  not  mean  surely  thus  to  characterise  the  British  sol- 
dier? 

SHEPHERD. 

No.  The  British  army,  drawn  up  in  order  o'  battle,  seems  to  me  an  earthly 
image  of  the  power  of  the  right  hand  of  God.  But  still  what  I  said  was  true, 
and  nae  ither  name  had  he  at  school  but  Fozie  Tam.  Oh,  sirs !  when  I  see  what 
creturs  like  him  can  do,  I  could  greet  that  I'm  no  a  sodger. 

TICKLER. 

What  the  deuce  can  they  do,  that  you  or  I,  James,  cannot  do  as  well,  mr  bet« 

SHEPHERD. 

I  wonder  to  hear  you  askin'.  Let  you  or  me  gang  into  a  public  room  at  ae 
door,  amang  a  hunder  bonnie  lassies,  and  Fozie  Tam  in  full  uniform  at  anither, 
and  every  star  in  the  firmament  will  shine  on  him  alone — no  a  glint  for  ane  o' 
us  twa— no  a  smile  or  a  syllable^^we  can  only  see  the  back  o'  their  necks. 

TICKLER. 

And  bare  enough  they  probably  are,  James* 

8HEFHERD. 

Nae  Rreat  harm  in  that,  Mr  Tickles,  for  a  bonny  bare  neck  can  do  naebody 
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ill^  and  to  mc  lias  aye  rather  the  look  o'  innocence— bvt  maun  a  poet,  or  ora- 
tor— 

TICKLER. 

Be  neglected  an  account  of  Fozie  Tarn  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

And  by  mony  o'  the  veira  same  creturs  that  at  a  great  leeterary  aooper  the 
nicht  afore  were  sae  afikble  and  sae  flattering  askin'  me  to  receet  my  m  m- 
ae8>  and  dng  my  ain  sangs^ — drinkin'  the  health  o'  the  Author  cdP  the  Queen's 
Wake  in  toddy  out  o'  his  ain  tumbler — shakin'  hauns  at  parting  and  in  the 
confusion  at  the  foot  o'  the  stairs,  puttin'  their  faces  sae  near  mine,  that  their 
sweet  warm  breath  was  maist  like  a  faint,  doubtfu'  kiss,  dirlin'  to  ane's  veni 
heart — and  after  a'  this,  and  mair  thau  this,  only  think  o'  being  clean  foigot- 
ten,  overlodced,  or  despised,  for  the  sake  o'  Fozie  Tam  ! 

TICKLER. 

We  may  have  our  revenge.  Wait  till  you  find  him  in  plain  clothea-Hm 
half-pay,  James,  or  sold  out — and  then,  like  Romeo,  when  the  play  is  over, 
and  tne  satin  breeches  ofi*,  he  walks  behind  the  scenes,  no  better  than  a  tavern- 
waiter,  or  a  man-milliner's  apprentice. 

SHEPHERD. 

There's  some  comfort  in  that,  undoubtedly.  Still  I  wish  I  had  been  a  ^'sol- 
dier in  my  youth."  I  wadna  care  sae'^muckle  about  shoemakers ;  but  let  even  a 
tailor  enlist,  and  nae  sooner  has  he  ^t  a  feather  on  his  head,  than  he  can 
whussle  out  the  proudest  lass  in  the  village. 

NORTH. 

Somewhat  too  much  of  this.  None  of  us,  perhaps,  have  had  any  great  rea« 
son  to  complain — and  really,  at  our  time  of  life 

TICKXER. 

Agreed. — You  were  at  the  Professional  Concert,  James,  t'other  night,  I 
think  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Faith  no.  Catch  mc  at  a  Professional  Concert  again,  and  I'll  gie  a  aooper 
to  the  hail  orchestra. 

TICKLER. 

These  fiddlers  carry  things  with  a  very  high  hand  indeed,  and  the  ama- 
teurs, as  they  call  themselves,  are  even  more  insufferable.    There  they  go  off  • 
at  score,  every  wrist  wrigglin  in  some  wretched  concerto,  and  the  face  of  every 
scraper  on  catgut.as  intent  on  the  miscreated  noise,  as  if  not  onlv  his  own  and 
his  lamily's  subsistence  depended  on  it,  but  also  their  eternal  salvation  ! 

SHEPHERD. 

And 
a  man 
dience 

wad  fain  be  out — ^but  that  maunna  be — they  maun  sit  still  there  on  the  verra 
same  bit  o'  the  hard  bench — ^without  speakm'.or  even  whisp^in'— for  twa— 
three — four  hours — the  room  het  and  close—not  a  drap  o'  onything  to  drink 
— nae  air  but  the  flirt  o'  a  fan — ^the  cursed  concertos  gettin'  louder  and  louder 
— the  fiddlers'  faces  mair  intolerably  impudent  the  stronger  they  strum 

NORTH. 

Concerts  are  curses,  certainly.,  The  noise  made  at  them  by  persons  on 
fiddles,  and  other  instruments,  ought  to  be  put  down  b^  the  public.  Let 
Yaniewicz,  and  Finlay  Dun,  and  Murray,  play  solos  of  various  kinds— divine 
airs  of  the  great  old  masters,  illustrious  or  obscure — airs  that  may  lap  the 
soul  in  Elysium.  Let  them  aho,  at  times,  join  their  eloquent  violins,  < and 
harmoniously  discourse  in  a  celestial  eolloquy :  they  are  men  of  taste,  feeling, 
and  genius.  Let  the  fine-eared  spirits  of  Italy,  and  Germany,  and  SeotlanS^ 
enthnil  our-~ 

SBEPHERD. 

Hand  your  tongue,  Mr  North,  you're  gettin'  ower  flowery.  What  I  say's 
this — that,  wi'  the  exception  o'  some  dizzen,  ae  half  o'  whom  are  mere  priggish 
pretenders,  every  ither  leevin'  soul  at  a  concert  aits  in  a  state  o'  sulky  stupe* 
faction.     And  to  pav  ^ve  shillings,  or  seven,  or  aiblins  half  a  guinea,  for 

11 
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tickets  to  be  admitted^  for  a  long  vrinter's  nichty'  into  purgatory— or  without 
offence^  say  at  ance^  into  hell ! 

TICKLER. 

The  fiddling  junto  should  be  kicked  to  the  devil.  Let  the  public  absent 
herself  from  such  concerts^  and  then  we  may  have  music-^but  not  till  then. 
The  performers  must  be  starved  out  of  their  insolent  self-suffidettcy.  Nothing 
else  will  do. 

NORTH. 

We  deserve  it.  We  must  needs  be  Athenians  in  all  things ;  and>  in-ftftr  of 
being  reckoned  unscientific^  hundreds  of  people^  not  generally  esteemed  idiots^ 
will  crow4  to  a  concert^  at  which  they  know,  that  before  they  have  sat  half  an 
hour,  they  will  most  devoutly  desire  that  fiddles  had  never  been  found  out, 
and  the  arm  of  every  fiddler  palsied  beyond  the  power  of  future  torments. . 

SHEPHERD. 

Why  dinna  ye  gie  them  a  dressin*  in  the  Magazine  ? 

NORTH. 

Perhaps,  James,  they  are  beneath  print 

SHEPHERD. 

Ka,  na;  gie  them  a  skelp  or  twa — ^for  they're  as  sensitive  as  skinned  pad- 
docks. 

NORTH.  ^ 

I  must  have  some  talk  with  my  friend  Salidy  Ballantyne,  with  whom,  by 
the  by,  I  have  not  smoked  a  cigar  for  some  moons  bygone,  for  he  knows  I  love 
music,  and  that  I  could  sit  from  sunset  to  sunrise  l^neath  the  power  of  ^ his 
matchless  violin.    But  says  I,  my  dear  Sandy-7-My  dear  Sandy,*  says  I^— ^- 

SHEPHERD. 

You  may  just  as  weel  at  ance  baud  your  tongue,  as  to  speak  to  him,  or  the 
like  o*  him,  on  the  subject.  He's  far  ower  gran*  a  sceeantific  player  to  mind 
ae  word  that  you  say ;  and  him,  and  George  Thamson,  and  George  Hogarth, 
and  the  lave  o'  the  yamatoors,  will  just  lauch  at  ye  as  an  ignoramus,  that  kens 
naething  o'  acowstics,  or  the  dooble-doobk-baiss,  or  Bat^oven,  or  Mowsart,, 
or  that  Carle  Weber. 

TICKLER. 

I  have  better  hopes,  James.  The  feeling,  taste,  knowledge  of  the  majority 
must  be  consulted.  Science  must  not  be  sacrificed,  for  without  sciencewhat  would 
be  a  concert  ?  But  whenever  five  hundred  human  beings  are  collected  in  one 
room,  not  for  punishment  but  enjoyment,  they  are  entitled,  on  the  score  of 
their  humanity,  to  some  small  portion  of  pleasure,  and  none  but  d4re6tors,  with 
black  hearts,  will  consign  them  all  up  to  unmitigated  torments.  I  am  confident, 
therefore,  that  Mr  Alexander  Ballantyne— — 

SHEPHERD.   N 

He'll  cry  "  whish,"  if  you  sae  much  as  whisper,  and  wuU  rouse  to  the  skies  • 
thae  cursed  concert-chiels  in  the  orchestra  coming  out  wi'  a  crash  that  crushes 
in  the  drums  o'  your  lugs,  pierces  the  verra  cieling,  and  dumfounders  the  un* 
derstanding  by  a  confus^  noise  o'  naithingness,  frae  which  a'  sense  is  banished ; 
and  that  has  nae  n^air  claim  to  be  ca'd  music  than  the  routin'  o'  ten  thousand 
kye  at  Fakirk  Tryst. 

NORTH. 

It  is  many  vears,  James,  since  I  have  been  so  much  pleased  with  any  one's 
singing  as  witn  Miss  Noel's.  She  is  a  sweet,  gentle,  modest  creature,  and  her 
pipe  has  both  power  and  pathos. 

SHEPHERD. 

She's  just  ane  o'  the  verra  best  singers  I  ever  heard  in  a'  my  life — and  the 
proof  o't  is,  that  although  an  English  lassie,  she  can  sing  sweetly  a  Scottish 
sang.  That  tries  the  hea*t  at  ance,  you  see,  Mr  North  ;  and  unless  the  singer 
be  innocent  and  amiable,  and  fu'  o'  natural  sensibility,  such  as  a  fiither  wad 
like  in  his  ain  dochter,  she  needna  try  ane  o'  our  lyrics.  Here's  Miss  Noel's 
health,  and  a'  that's  gude  to  her  ! 

NORTH. 

Vocal  music,  James,  when  good,  how  divine !  Your  own  faxr  young  daugh- 
ter sitting  with  her  arm  on  your  knee^  and  looking  up  in  her  old  father's  face, 

yoL.  XIX.  i  C 
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while  hfr  innocent  lips  diitil  loundB  that  melt  into  his  yeuraiiig  heart,  and  Iwc 
hlue  eyes  fill  with  happy  tears  under  the  pensive  charm  of  her  own  Bielody ! 

SUEfHSaD. 

I  canna  conceive  a  purer  happiness.  O  man,  Mr  North,  my  dear,  dear  sir, 
why  (Hnna,  why  wunna  ye  marry  ?  Yon  that  are  sae  familiar  in  imaginatiai 
wi'  the  haiU  range  o'  a'  pawrtnts'  thochts,  and  feelings. — Oh !  why,  why  audna 
ye  marry  ? 

NOaTH. 

James — ^look  on  this  crutch — that  slit  shoe — these  chalk-atoned  fingers- 
hear  that  short  cat-cough 

SHEPHESD. 

Deil  the  fears.  Mony  a  young  woman  wad  loup  at  the  offer.  Ve  hae  4bat 
in  your  ce,  sir,  that  takes  a  woman's  heart  And  then,  Fsme,  Fame,  Fam6, 
that's  the  idol  they  worship  upon  their  knees — witness  the  Duke  o^  Wellington 
and  mony  ithers. 

NORTH. 

It  would  kill  me  quite  to  he  refused. 

SHEPHERD. 

Refused  !  There's  no  a  woman,  either  maid  or  widow,  in  a'  Scotland,  that's 
reached  the  years  o*  understandin',  that  wad  refuse  you.  The  world  wad  think 
her  road.  I  ken  mair  than  a  dizzen,  no  out  o'  their  teens  yet,  that'a  dyin'  fm 
you. — Isna  that  true,  Mr  Tickler  ? 

TICKLER. 

True ! — A^,  true  as  Watertonon  the  Cayman.  But  North  ia  yain  enough 
already  of  his  empiry  over  the  fair  sex — too  much  so,  indeed,  I  fear,  ever  to 
confine  himself  within  the  narrow  limita  of  the  conjug^  state.  He  is  like  the 
sir,  "  a  chartered  lihcrtine." 

SHEPHERD. 

Think  shame  o'  yoursel',  Mr  Tickler.  That  never  was  Mr  North's  charse- 
ter,  even  in  lusty  youth-head.  Ma  fsith,  he  wss  ower  muckle  o'  a  man.  Open 
hosoms  werena  the  treasures  he  coveted — in  his  estimation  no  worth  the 
riflin'.  He  has  bad,  beyond  a'  doubt,  his  ain  dear,  secret,  sighin',  and  sahhin' 
hours,  when  there  were  nae  stamies  in  heaven,  hut  when  twa  laropin'  een,  far 
mair  beautifu'  than  them,  were  dose  upon  him,  wi'  their  large  hquid  lustre, 
till  his  gazing  soul  overflowed  with  unendurable  hUss.  When 

NORTH. 

Good  heavens,  James,  remember  those  secrets  were  confided  to  you  at  the 
Confessional ! 

SHEPHEED. 

They  are  safe  as  gin  they  were  my  ain,  Mr  North.  How's  the  Ludge  lookin* 
this  spring  ? 

NORTH. 

In  great  beauty.  The  garden-wall  you  abused  so  three  years  ago  ia  now  one 
blush  of  blossoms.  What  you  call^  the  '*  wee  pookit  shrubs,"  now  form  a 
balmv  wilderness,  populous  with  bees  and  hirds — sU  the  gravel- walks  are  now 
overshadowed  with  the  cool  dimness  of  perpetual  twilight.  Ten  yards  off  yon 
cannot  see  the  house— only  its  rounded  chunneys— «nd,  indeed,  on  a  chosen 
day  of  cloudless  sunshine,  yet  unbultry  air,  you  might  imagine  yourself  be- 
neatli  the  skies  of  Italy,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome. 

TICKLER. 

Of  Modern  Athens,  if  you  please,  sir. 

SIIKTHERD. 

Just  o'  Auld  Reekie,  gin  you  like.    Are  the  Fife  hens  layin'  ? 

NORTH. 

Yes,  James — and  Tapitoury  is  sitting. 

SHRPHKRD. 

lliat's  richt.  Weel,  o'  a'  the  hou-touddie's  I  ever  ate,  yon  specie  ia  the 
roaist  truly  gigantic.  1  could  hae  taVti  my  Bible-oath  that  they  were  turkies. 
Then  I  thocTit,  "  surely  they  maun  be  capons ;"  but  when  I  howked  into  the 
inside  o'  ane  o'  them,  and  brought  out  a  spoonfu'  o"  yellow  esgs,  frae  the  site* 
"  .i  pepper-corn  to  that  o'  a  boy's  bools,  and  up  to  the  bulk  o  a  ha'  o'  thread. 
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tkinki  I  to  mysel,  '^  sure  ftneuch  they  ore  hens/'  and  close  upon  the  layin*. 
Maist  a  pity  to  kill  them ! 

KORTU. 

James,  you  shall  have  a  dozen  eggs  to  set^  and  future  a«e6  will  wonder  at 
the  poultry  of  the  Forest    Did  you  ever  see  a  capercailzie  r 

SHEPHERD.    . 

Never.  They  have  been  extinct  in  Scotland  for  fifty  years.  But  the  truth 
is^  Mr  North,  that  all  domesticated  fowl  would  live  brawly  if  turned  out  into 
the  wilds  and  woods.  They  might  lose  in  size^  but  they  would  gain  in  sweet- 
ness—a  wild  sweetness — caught  frae  leaves  and  heather-berries^  and  the  pitw 
ducts  o'  desert  places^  that  are  blooming  like  the  rose.  A  tame  turkey  wad  be 
a  wild  ane  in  sax  months ;  and  oh^  sir !  it  wad  be  gran'  sport  to  see  and  hear 
a  great  big  bubbly-jock  gettin'  on  the  wing  in  a  wood^  wi'  a  loud  gobble, 
gobble,  gobble,  redder  than  ordinar  in  the  face,  and  the  ugly  feet  o'  him  dan* 
glin'  aneath  his  heavy  hinder- end,  till  the  hail  brought  him  down  with  a  thud 
and  a  squflch  amang  the  astonished  pointers ! 

NORTH. 

1  have  not  taken  a  game  certificate  this  year,  James.     Indeed 

SHEPHERD. 

You're  just  becomin'  perfectly  useless  a'thegether,  Mr  North ;  and  then 
look  at  the  Magazine — ^you  would  seem  no  to  hae  ta'en  out  a  game  certificate 
there  either — and  there  are  poachers  on  the  manor. 

NORTH. 

I  never  cut  up,  anybody  now-a-days — ^for  old  age,  James,  like  an  intio^ate 
knowledge  of  tne  Fine  Arts — "  JSfnollit  mores  nee  sinit  esseferos.'* 

shepherd; 

You're  far  ower  good-natilred,  Mr  North ;  and  the  corbies,  thinkin'  there's 
nae  gun  about  the  house,  or,  at  least,  nae  powther  and  lead,  are  beginnin'  to 
come  croakin'  close  in  upon  the  premises  wi  their  ugly  thrapples,  the  foul  car- 
rion !  You  should  lay  brown  Bess  ower  the  garden-dyke,  and  send  the  hail 
into  their  brains  for  them,  and  then  hing  the  brutes  up  by  the  heels  firae  a 
stab,  wi'  their  bloody  beaks  downmost,  till  a'  the  tribe  keep  al6Qf  in  their  dark 
neuks  fr&e  the  smell  o'  kindred  corruption ;  or  gin  you  wad  only  gie  me  the 
gun- 

NORTH. 

Poo— poo — James — the  vermin  murder  one  another ;  and  nothing  you  know 
is  more  common  than  to  come  upon  a  poor  emaciated  dying  devil  in  a  ditob, 
surrounded  by  birds  of  the  same  nest,  who  keep  hopping  about  at  some  little 
distance,  narrowing  and  narrowing  the  circle,  as  the  croak  of  the  carrion  gets 
more  hoarse  and  husky,  till  they  close  in  upon  the  famished  fowl  in  his  last 
blindness,  making  prey  of  a  carcase  that  is  hardly  worth  tearing  in  pieces,  a 
fleshless  bundle  of  fetid  feathers,  here  arid  there  bedabbled  with  thin  bloody 
clianged  almost  into  water  by  that  alchemist — Hunger. 

TICKLER.  ' 

Were  the  hares  numerous  in  the  Forest  last  season,  James  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Just  atween  the  twa.  I  gripped  about  a  bunder  and  forty  wi'  the  grews.  I 
never  recollec  them  rin  stronger — perfec'  witches  and  warlocks.  What  for  cam 
ye  never  out  ? 

TICKLER. 

I  have  given  up  the  sports  of  the  field,  too,  James — even  angling  itself. 

SHEPHERD. 

Weel,  I  get  fonder  and  fonder  o'  grewin'  every  season.  My  heart  loups 
when  Poossie  starts  frae  the  rashes  wi'  her  lang  hornlike  lugs  and  crooked  fud, 
the  slut,  and  before  she  sees  the  dowgs,  keeps  ganging  rather  leisurely  up  the 
knowe — till  catching  a  glimpse  o'  Claverse,  doon  drap  her  lugs  a'  at  ance,  and 
laying  her  belly  to  the  brae,  awa'  she  flees,  Claverse  turning  her  a  thousand 
times,  till,  wi'  a  desperate  spang,  he  flings  himsel  on  her  open-mouthed — a 
caterwaulin  as  o'  weans  greetin'  for  sook  at  midnight,  and  then  a's  husbt,  and 
puir  Poossie  dead  as  a  herring. 

KORTk. 

You  seem  melancholy,  Tickler — a  penny  for  your  thoughts. 


«  year  without  a  BlAckwood  1  __^  -m-v 

Or  rather  a  year  in  ane's  life  without  it,  that  a  body  micht  hae  le*^^  ~ 
pr^arn  for  anitner  warld>  Hoo  the  Numbers  accumulate  on  the  abdTg^"*  "^^ 
uebrar; !  I  bc^n  to  think  they  breed.  Then  a  dozen  or  twa  a^y^*  "•*■ 
Ijin'  on  the, drawers- head — twice  as  mony  mair  in  the  neuka  p'.iqj[#^  '^ 
uddown  atairs- -the  serrantH  get  baud  o'  tliem  in  the  kitchen — Mid.]n'^*'^^^ 
open  the  press  lo  tak  a  dram,  but  there's  the  face  o'  Geordy  BiirhawM*"   '•"- 


Hy  dear  Shepherd,  you  are  a  happy  man  in  the  Forest,  beyood  ^Iftf^  -^b-  ~-u 
and  the  clack  of  an  Editor.    But  here  am  1  worried  to  death  by  dn^»«*  -~- 
the  tenth  to  the  twentieth  of  every  month.     I  wish  I  was  dead.       ■  ..-tt^an: 


^Sfc"™ 


Voudinua  wush  ony  sic  thing,  Mr  Tickler.  Thntappeteet  o' younie*  j 
five  tbouiaa'  a-year.  0  man!  it  would  be  a  uir  pity  to  die  wi  ■c.Mt^'T 
teet  t  Tell  me  about  the  Raggia-Feaat.  -'^i 

A  doien  of  us  entered  our  Haggisea  for  a  aweepatakes — and  the  mat^  .^ 
decided  at  worthy  Mrs  Fergaaaon'a,  High  Street.     My  Haggia  (tlMT-Vi*.  ^ 
made,  either  by  our  wires  or  coolu,  at  our  respective  places  of  aboMV* 
cond  to  Meg  Dods's.    The  Director  General's  (which  waa  wba 
would  have  called  a  roarer)  came  in  third — none  of  the  others' 

Did  ony  accident  happen  omang  the  Haggises  I  I  see  by  y 
at  least  amang  the  dizzen  played  the  deevil.  I  recollec'  ance  "■  '' 

wi'  a  Haggis,  in  auld  Mr  Laidlaw's  house.     It  was  a  grea 

answering  to  Robert  Bums's  description,  wi'  its  burdies  uke  '  '  ' 

and  occupied  the  centre  o'  the  table,  round  whilk  sat  about  a  i"<> 

lasses,    "rbe  auld  man  had  shut  his  een  to  ask  a  blessing;  '    '>'< 

rrit  put  it  into  my  head  to  gie  the  bag  a  sht  wi'  my  gullf^  . ^^  i 

breakin'  o'  a  dam,  out  rushed,  in  an  instantawneous  overflow,  tha  ^ ,  "'''  ■ 
o'  the  great  chieftain  o'  the  Pudding  race,  and  the  women-folk  Iwak  <MhiJ^^ 
sic  a  shriek,  that  the  master  thocht  somebody  had  dram>ed  down  dead*..)  **>na    —  .^c. 
while,  its  contents  didna  stop  at  the  e^e  o'  the  table,  but  gae^'W^''^''"''    - 
sdutler  upon  the  lads'  breeks  and  the  lassies'  petticoats,  burtda*,  ^;i^(Uiu.r--.'.  i. 
(0  the  bane;  for  what's  hetter  than  a  h^^s?  -^[^  '^'''     "" 

TICKLER.  ^^"•tiv      lot 

Nothing  OS  this  side  of  the  grave.  T'**"^     *'  '^"^^ 

SHEPHKBD,  .,'^»UiV:'-       • 

What  a  akirlin'  J    And  then  a'  the  colleya  began  yelpin'  and  youfla 
some  o'  them  had  their  tauted  hips  scalded,  anifithers  o'  them  eonUA 
for  the  Btew  that  was  rinnin"  down  their  chafta.  Glee'd  Shoodiy  DqfaH         -v:.  ■  ■  >     • 
a'  her  length  in  the  thickest  part  o'  the  inundation,  wi'  lang  Tomnjw*^  '^levr    -.il< 
aboonher,and  we  thocht  they  would  never  hae  foun'  their  feet  Hjllll,  fC^     '     -     ''■''' 

floor  was  as  aliddery  as  ice — and , ,  *   ^M.  ■  -.w    f) 

NOaiH.  iC*^^^^*-   '*" 

Now,  James,  were  you  to  write  that  down,  and  give  it  to  the  woHi^^^-imt-    i  - 
book,  it  would  be  called  coarse.  .    ./'■  "Benti  va.i,, 


Nae  doubt.     Everything  nat'ral,  and  easy,  and  true,  ii  i         .   

think  I  hae  observed  afore  noo  in  this  verra  roomr—and  what  baa  bi, 
consequence  o'  sic  puling  criticism  ?  Wiaby  washy  water-colours,  ■■43 
that  you  canna  tell  a  tree  frae  a  tether,  or  a  doug  frae  a  soo,  or  a  flA  f 
fule,  or  a  man  frae  a  woman.    Why,  Mr  North,  I'd  ky  my  logs,  that^- 
eonvertation  here  were  a'  taen  doon  in  short  hand,  and  prented  in  **"  —  .^. 

gaiine,  there  nadna  be  wantin'  puir  cheepin'  fniienlen  oetuiM  (S^'.ae  -< 

I'hcocritus  htn  been  blamed,  James,  on  the  same  score. 


JHEFREBD* 

Tlie  Allan  Ramsay  o'  Sicily^  as  I  hae  heaid  ;  and  the  best  pastoral  poet  o' 
the  ancient  warld.  Thank  God,  Mr  North,  the  fresh  airs  o  heaven  hlair 
through  your  shepherd's  hut,  and  purify  it  fraea'  pollution.  Things  hae  really 
oome  to  a  queer  pass  when  towns'  bodies,  leevin'  in  shops  and  cellars,  and 
ffarrets  and  common  stairs,  and  lanes  and  streets  that,  wi'  a'  their  fine  gas 
Ump-posts,  are  pestilential  wi'  filth  and  foulzie ;  and  infested  wi'  lean,  mangy 
dowgs,  niggin'  out  stinkin'  banes  frae  the  sewers ;  and  wi'  auld  wives,  liKe 
broken-backed  witches,  that  are  little  mair  than  bundles  o'  movin'  rags,  clautin' 
among  the  bakiefu's  o'  ashes;  and  wi'  squads  o'  routin'or spewin'  bullies  o'chida, 
staggerin'  hame  frae  tripe-soopers,  to  the  disturbance*  o'  the  flaes  in  dieir  yd* 
low-tinged-lookin'  blankets ;  and  wi'  anes,  and  twas,  and  threes,  o'  what's 
far  waur  than  a'  these,  great  lang-legged,  tawdry,  and  tawpy  limmers,  standin' 
at  closes,  wi'  mouths  red  wi'  paint,  and  stinkin'  o'  gin  like  the  bungs  o' 
speerit-casks,  when  the  speerit  has  been  years  in  the  wudd ;  while  far  and 
wide  ower  the  city  (I'm  speakin'  o'  the  Auld  Town)  you  hear  a  hellish  howl 
o'  thieves  and  prostitutes  carousin'  on  red  herring  and  distillery-whusky, 
deep  down  in  dungeons  aneath  the  verra  stanes.o'  the  street;  and  faint  far-aff 
echoes  o'  fechts  wi'  watchmen,  and  cries  o'  ''  murder,  murder — ^fire,  fins" 
drowned  in  the  fiercer  hubbub  o'  curses,  endin'  in  shouts  o'  deevilish  lauchter 
-^I  say — What  was  I  gaun  to  say,  sir  ?  something  about  the  peace  and  plea- 
santness o'  Mount  Benger,  was't  no  ?  and  o'  the  harmless  life  and  conversation 
o'  us  shepherds  amang  the  braes,  and  within  the  murmurs  o'  t^  sheep-wash- 
ing. Yarrow.         . 

KOBTH. 

I  hope  it  was  so — for  that  dark  picture  needs  relief. 

SH£FH£KD. 

And  it  shall  hae  relief.  Wad  it  no  be  relief  to  rise,  at  Mount  Benger,  just 
a  wee  bit  dim,  dewy  half-hour  afore  the  sun ;  and  when  a'  the  household  were 
yet  asleep  in  the  heaven  o'  momin'  dreams,  to  dauner  awa'  down,  to  the  soun' 
o'  the  vTaterfa',  that  ye  skently  see  glimmerin'  in  die  unoartain  twihght? 

NORTH. 

And  so  leap  in  upon  the  Naiad  before  she  has  braided  her  tresses,  or  ar- 
ranged the  ccarulean  folds  of  her  flowing  cymar. 

,  SHEPHERD. 

Wad  it  no  be  relief  to  see  green  glittering  Nature  becoming  distincter  and 
distinctei^  for  and  wide  ower  the  vide  and  braes,  and  hills  ana  mountains,  till 
ere  you  can  finish  the  impremeditated  prayer  that  God's  beautiful  creation  has 
breathed  into  your  heart — Earth  and  Heaven  are  in  broad  daylight,  and,  so- 
lemn thocht !  anither  morning  is  added  to  the  span  of  man's  mortal  years? 

TICKLER. 

O  rusi 

SHEPHERD. 

A'  the  larks  are  awa'  n^  wi'  their  sangs  to  heaven— a'  the  Unties  are  bw 
down  in  the  broom  wi'  theirs — sic  is  the  variety  o'  instinct  amang  the  bonny 
creturs  that  live  in  nests !  And  the  trouts  are  loupin'  in  the  water,  and  die 
lambs  are  rinnin'  races  on  the  braes,  and  gin  I  were  there  to  see,  perhaps  the 
wild  swan  is  amang  the  water-lilies  of  St  Mary's  Loch,  or  say  radier  the  Loch 
o'  the  Lowes,  for  that  is  a  lonelier  water,  and  farther  up  amang  the  shadows 
o'  the  hills. 

NORTH. 

A  morning  landscape,  by  Claude  Lorraine ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Retumin'  back  hame,  the  wife  and  weans  are  a'  at  the  door— and  isna  my 
wee  Jamie  a  fine  fallow,  wi'  his  licht-blue  cunnin'  een,  and  that  bashfu'  lo- 
vin'  lauch,  when  he  sees  his  father,  and  that  saft  and  low  forest  voice,  that 
gars  me,  every  time  I  see  the  blessed  face  o'  him,  thank  God  for  his  goodness, 
and  my  heart  overfiow  wi'  what  is  surely  happiness,  if  there  be  sic  a  thing  as 
hai4[)iness  on  this  inexplicable  earth  ? 

TICKLER. 

Here's  your  fireside,  James— your  porch— the  roof-tree.— North,  fill  a  bum- 
per.    (  Three  times  three,) 
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V#ftT]f. 

„ A  to  flat 

ParliameDt.    Now,  James, 


Yoa  once  ware  lo  good  as  to  flatter  me  by  saying, 

"you  wish  it.  I  will  bnn 


SUIPRXED. 

I  haena  the  least  ambition.  Sse  far  fVae  enyyin'  the  glorr  o'  the  oniton  m 
that  House,  I  wudna  swap  ane  o'  roy  ain  bit  wee  sangs  wi'  toe  la]^[ett-wii]id« 
ed  ^>eech  that  has  been  '^  hear'd,  hear'd/'  this  Session. 

TICKLER. 

'  James,  let  us  have  Megof  Marley. 


MEO  O'  MARLEY. 


1. 

O  KEN  ye  Meg  o'  Marky  glen. 

The  bcmny  Wuc-ee'-d  deary  ? 
She's  play'd  the  deil  amang  the  men. 

An'  a'  the  land's  grown  eiry  ; 
She's  stown  the  Bangor  frae  the  clerk. 

An'  sDool'd  him  wi'  the  shame  o't ; 
The  minister's  fa'en  through  the  text. 

An'  Meg  gets  a'  the  blame  o't. 

The  plowman  plows  without  .the  sock. 

The  goadman  whistles  sparely. 
The  shepherd  pines  amang  his  flock, 

An'  turns  his  ee  to  Marley ; 
The  tailor's  fa'en  out-ower  the  bed. 

The  cobler  ca's  a  parley. 
The  weaver's  fa'en  out-through  the  web  ; 

An'  a'  for  Meg  o'  Marley. 

3. 
What's  to  be  done  ?  for  our  goodroan 

Is  flyting  late  an'  early ; 
He  rises  but  to  curse  an  ban. 

An'  sits  down  but  to  ferly. 
But  ne'er  had  love  a  brighter  lowe, 

O  light  his  torches  warly. 
At  the  bri^t  ee  an'  blithesome  brow 

Of  bonny  Meg  o'  Marley. 

NORTH. 

A  nmpLe  matter-— but  well  worth  Joseph  Hume's  four  hours'^eedl,  and 
forty-seven  resolutions. 

^Clock  strikes  tour-folding  dowsjly  open,  and  the  Tria  Lumina 
torum  sit.  down  to  supper. 
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Course  of  Exchange^  May  12.— Amsterdam,  12  i  8.  C.  F.  Ditto  at  sight,  IS  :  6. 
Rotterdam,  12 :  9.  Antwerp,  12 :  9.  Hamburgh,  37  :  10.  Altou^  37  :  9.  Pluris, 
3  d.  si^t,  25  :  75.  Ditto,  26 : 0,  Bourdeaux,  26  :  0.  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  IML 
Petenborgh,  per  rble.  8}  3  U.  Berlin,  7  :  0.  Vienna,  j^.  Fl  10: 24.  Trieste,  10 :  84. 
Maarid,  35).  Cadiz,  35^.  Bilboa,  35}.  Barcelona,  35.  Seville,  35.  Gibraltar,  31. 
Leghorn,  471*  Oenoa,  43)-  Venice,  25  :  0.  Malta,  — .  Naples,  38}.  Palermo, 
per  oz.  115.  Lisbon,  50}.  Oporto,  50}.  Buenos  Ajres,  43.  Rio  Jandio,  44.  B^liift, 
47*    Dublin,  If  per  cent.    Cork,  1}  per  cent. 

Pricet  of  Gold  and  Silver,  per  oz, — Foreign  gold,  in  bars,  £3  :  17  :  6d.  per  OC 
New  Dollar,  4$.  9|d.     Silver  in  bars,  stand.  48.  11^. 


PRICES  CURRENT,  May  \3,^Loudon  9. 


SUOAR,  Muse. 

B.  P.  Dry  Brown,  .  cwt. 

Mid.  good«  and  fine  mid. 

Fine  and  very  fine,    .    ". 
Refined  Doub.  Loaves,    . 

Powder  ditto, 

fil^le  ditto. 

Small  Lumptf  .    •    • 

Large  ditto,  ... 

Crushed  Lump*,    .    . 
MOLASSES,  British,  cwt. 
COFFEE,  Jamaica, .  cwt. 

Ord.  good,  and  fine  ord. 

Mid.  good,  and  fine  mid. 
Dutch  Triaw  and  very  ord. 

Ord.  good,  and  fine  ord. 

Mid.  good,  and  fine  mid. 

StDonungo, 

Pimento  (in  Bond,)  .    .    . 
SPIRITS, 

Jam.  Rum,  16  O.  P.  gall. 

Brandy, 

Geneva, 

Grahi  Whisky,       .      • 
WINES, 

Claret,  1st  Growths,  hhd. 

Portugal  Red,  pipe, 

Spanish  White,        butt, 

Tenerifib,  P«I*» 

Madeira,  .  p  110  gall. 
LOGWOOD,  Jam.        ton, 

Honduras,      .... 

Campeadiy,      .    •    • 
FUSTIC,  Jafoaica,  . 

Cuba,  .  •  •  •  •  '.K 
INDIGO,  Caiaccasfine,  lb. 
TIMBER,  Amer.  Pine,  foot 

Ditto  Oak, 

ChristianMnd  (dutpaid,) 

Honduras  Mahogany,     . 

St  Domingo,  ditto,  .  > 
TAR,  Amencan,  wL 

Archangel,  .  •  •  •  • 
PITCH,  Foreign,  cwt. 
TALLOW,  Rus.  Yel.  Cand. 

Home  melted,  .  .  .  . 
HEMP,  Polish  Rhine,  ton, 

Petersburgh,  Clean,  .    . 

Riga'Thies.  &  Dmj.  Rak. 

Dutch, 

Irish, 
MATS.  Archangel,       .     . 
BRISTLES,       , 

Petersburgh  Firsts,  cwt. 
ASHES,  Peters.  Pearl,  .    . 

Montreal,  ditto,     . 
Pot, 
OIL,  Whal?,       .       tun. 

Cod,       .... 
TOBACCO,  Virgin,  fine.  lb. 

Middling,       .       •      • 

Inferior, 
COTTONS,  Bowed  Georg. 

Sea  Island,  fine. 
Stained,    . 
Middling,      .     . 
Demerara  and  Berlrice, 
West  India, 
Pemambuco, 
Maranham,    . 


LEITH. 

56      to      60 
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74  78 

106  114 
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£5 
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26 
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70 
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0     8d         — 


GLASGOW. 

51  55 
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88 

84 

80 

63 

22  0 

48 

52 

62 

54 

60 

70 


105 

95 
88 
84 
76 
22  6 
51 
54 
85 
58 
75 
85 


38   3d 

3  6 
2    0 

4  6 


3  9 
2  2 
0    0 


35 
36 
22 
25 
£7 

7 

8 

8 

9 
12s 

1  8 
3    6 

2  0 

1  9 

2  0 


46 
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24 
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0 

10 

13s  0 

2    0 


4 

2 
2 
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0 
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4 
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10    0   10    6 
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—  9|d         " 
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5  10 
6 

6  10 

7  10 
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1  4 

2  4 
18 
20 


43 
34 


35 


5  15 

6  6 

7  0 

8  0 

9  0 


1  10 

2  9 
19 


36 


LIVERPOOL. 
55  58 

59  64 

68  72 


52 
58 
67 


52 
09d 


57 
66 
95 


54 
9)d 


LONDON; 
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64 

63 
90 
92 
84 


St 

af 
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9f 

80 
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27t.6d.      — 
42  61 

68  80 


2s  8d    38  Od 


£6    0 

6  5 

7  0 
6     0 

8  10 


6    6 

6  10 

7  7 
7  10 
9  10 

I'g 


28  5d  Sa  IM 
2    4       3    1 

1  10       2    0 


£10 
26 


£52 

at 


12      16 

19     2    3 

12    0    14    0 


38 
35 
32 
30 

7 
5 
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71 

6* 
4* 


34 


95 


44 

43 


45 
43 


26 
24 

27 
26 

7k 
5  . 
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SO 
25 
£6    0 
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7  0 

7  0 
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1    1 
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50 

7    0 


8   0 
10   0 


1    4 
t    8 

i7 


15  — 

16  0  «- 
35    —-        . 


£45    0 
39    0 

£40 


Jfo" 


7» 
51 

4i 


25  6  S?6 

24  0  25  0 

28  30 

0  8  Z 

0  3i  0    7 

0  2}  0    4| 


26 
27 
26 
80 
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0    6 
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Appointments,  PromotionSy  Sfc, 


ywe. 


APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  &c. 


February. 


Breret  J.  F.  de  Bmgh,  late  Lt  Col.  h.  p.  rank 
of  Lt.  Col.  upon  Continent  of  Europe 
only  12  Jan.  1826 

CapL  Locker,  34  F.  Maj.  in  the  Army 

19  July  1831 
9  L.  G.  Capt  M,  of  Carmarthen,  from  17  Dr. 

Capt.  vice  Lord  G.  Bentinck,  75  F. 

•    ■  7  Jan.  1826 

R.H.G.  Ens.  Lord  Elphhutone,  from  14  F.  Cor. 

by  purch.  vice  Lord  A.  Conyngham, 

prom.  28  do. 

As.  Surg.  Hair,  from  43  F.  Surg,  vice 

Slow,  L  p.  12  do. 

Lieut.  HUl,  Adj.  vice  Hirst,  res.  Adj.  only 

2  Feb. 

I  D.  0»  Cor.  Teesdale,    Lieut,   by  purch.  vice 

Smith,  prom.  12  Jan. 

C.  S.  Smith,  Cor.  do. 

Cor.  Morris,  LieuL  by  purch.  vice  Reed, 

prom.  9  Feb. 

F.  Hawkes,  Cor.  do. 

7  Cor.  and  Riding-Master  Hickman,  rank 

of  Lieut.  12  Jan. 

6  Dr.      Cor.  M  ackay,  Lieut,  by  purch.  vice  Barry, 

prom.  do. 

J.  Waddington,  Cor.  do. 

7  Lieut.  Phillippe,  Capt.  by  purch.  vice 

lYildman,  prom.  11  Feb. 

Cor.  Biggs,  Lieut.  do. 

E.  Bryan,  Cor.  do. 

Lieut.  Lord  J.  Fits  Roy,  Adj<  vice  Wells, 

res.  Adj.  only  19  Jan. 

II  Cor.  Johnson,  Lieut,  by  purch.  vice  Davis, 

38  F.  do. 

H.  A.  Reynolds,  Cor.  do. 

13  Cor.    Ogilvie,    Lieut,   by   purch.    vice 

Cunynghame,  prom.  18  Feb. 

T.  Benson,  Cor.  vice  Alexander,  prom. 

2  do. 
H.  Elton,  Cor.  vice  Ogilvie  18  do. 

14  .    Cor.  and  Riding- Master  Griffls,  rank  of 

Lieut.  12  Jan. 

W.  B.  Alexxmder,  Cor.  by  purch.  vice 

Rooke,  prom.  do. 

1 5  Cor.  Gill,  Lieut,  by  purch.  vice  Philli  pns, 

prom.  19  do. 

A.  F.  Blyth,  Cor.  do. 

16  Lieut.  Williams,  Arom  h.  p.  1  Dr.  Paym. 

Tice  NeyUnd,  dead  2  Sept.  1834 

Cor.  Brown,  from  Cape  Corps  Cav.  Cor. 
by  purch.  vice  JiUard,  prom. 

19  Jan.  1826 

17  Capt  Chambre,  from  75  F.  Capt  vice  M, 

c/ Carmarthen,  2  Life  Gds.  7  do. 

1  F.  G.  Ens.  Jekyll,  from  86  F.  Ens.  and  Lieut. 

by  pnrch.  vice  St  Clair,  prom.  18  Feb. 

■  1  F.       Lieut  Cross,  Capt  by  purch.  vice  Mac- 

dougall,  ret  13  Jan. 

Suig.  Armstrong,  from  Ceylon  R.  Surg. 

vice  Sandford,  dead  19  do. 

3  W.  G.  Beare,  Exis.  by  purch,  vice  Gordon, 

prom.  28  do. 

5  Capt  Smith,  from  3  Vet  Bn.  Capt 

8  April  1825 

7  Lieut  Hall,    from  39   F.    Lieut   vice 

Chambre,  prom.  26  Jan.  1826 

.  12  Hosp.  Assist  Dick^  Assist  Surg.     12  do. 

14  Ens.  Daly,  Lieut  vice  Homer,  dead 

26  do. 
J.  B.  Maxwell,  Ens.  do. 

15  Lieut.  Moore,  from  SO  F.  Lieut    vice 

Farmer,  cancelled  2  Feb. 

16  Ens.  Mylius,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice  Hen- 

ley, prom.  28  Jan. 

J.Cassidy,  Ens.  do. 

A.  C.  Sterling,  Ens.  vice  Delancy,  prom. 

29  do. 
W.  Adunore,     do.  by  purch.  vice  Ster- 

ling,  24  F.  18  Feb. 

18  Lieut  Ls  Touohe,  Capt .  by  puxch.  vice 

J>oran,  prom.  14  Jan 

Ens.  Graves,  I.ieut  do. 


20 


21 


22 
94 


25 


26 


37 
39 


30 


31 


32 
33 


33 


36 


38 


39 
41 
43 
46 


47 


49 
50 


Ens.  Boddam,  from  SO  F.  Knib     SGJaa. 

F.  Horn,  Ens.  by  purdu  ince  llinliliMi, 
18  F.  do. 

Hosp.  Assist  Forrest,  Assist  Surfc  Tloe 

Rutledge,  55  F.  9  Feb. 

Lieut  04leilly,  from  3  Vet  Bn.  Lieut 

vice  George,  Af.  CoU  Corps  8  Apr.  1925 
Ens.  Stewart,  from  3  Vet  Bn.  Sd  Lkntr 

7do. 
J.  Macdonald,  2d  Lieut  bypurch.  Tim 

Evel^h,  prom.  98  Jan.  IStft 

Sd  Lieut  and  A4j.  Young,  noik  of  1st 

Lieut  9  FWh 

Ens.  Goulden,  from  Sd  W.LR.  Ens.  Ttot 

St  Quintin,  prom.  98  Jan. 
Maitland,  Lieut   by  purdu  viet 

Campbell,  prom.  18  Fib. 

Sterling,  from  16  F.  Eos.  do. 

J.  J.  Grove,  Ens.  by  purch.  Tice  GrifiA^ 

prom.  19  Jm. 

Hosp.  Assist  Sidey,  Assist  Suig.        do. 
Lieut  Babington,  Capt  by  pvuceh.  Tioe 

Brocksbank,  prom.  11  Feb. 

Ens.  Pigott,  Lieut  da 

CoTley,  Ens.  do. 

J.  N.  Fraser,  do.  vice  Whally,  supenedad 

13  Jm. 
Ens.  Congreve,  Lieut  by  puxdi.  Ylee 

Deedes,  prom.  do. 

C.  Humfrcy,  Ens.  19  do. 

Ens.  Dixcm,  Lieut  by  purch.  vis*  ChMpe, 

prom.  do. 

J.  M.  T.  Borton,  Ens.  do. 

Lieut  CoL  Bauingardt,  from  b.  p.  Ueat 

Col.  paying  diST  vice  Fearon,  64  F. 

IS  do. 
Ens.  Ross,  from  3' Vet  Bn.  Ens. 

7  Apr.  llttS 

M'Kay,  Arom  1  Vet.  Bn.  Ens.      do. 

Hosp.  Assist  Murray,  Assist  Surg.  # 

19Jan.l8ie 
Lieut  Thain,  Capt  vice  Tench,  dead 

96d0u 
Ens.  Mackay,  Lieut  vice  Gibson,  dmd 

.   IWtb, 
Lieut  Elliot,  from  R.  Eng.  Lieut  9  do. 

G.  Talbot  Ens.  t  do. 
Lieut  Galloway,  Adj.  vice  Thain,  peon. 

9do. 
Brev.  MiO-  Lynch,  fh>m,3  Vet  Bn.  Csgt 

7  Apr.  ins 
Ens.  Walsh,  from  5  Vet  Bn.  Ens.  do» 
Lt  Cross,  from  49  F.  Lt  viee  Stewart. 

h.  p.74F.  19  Jan.  1818 

H.  W.  E.  Warburton,  Ens.  by  puidt  Tiet 

Harley,  87  F.  19  do^ 

Lt  Mackay,  h.  p.  vice  Hardman,  dcod« 

1  Aug.  18SS 
En.  Stokes.  Lt  do. 

Lt  Woodward,  from  71 F.  Copt  by  pnrah. 

vice  Matthews,  ret  12  Jan.  1896 
Davies,  from  11  Dr.  Capt  by  purdu 

▼ice  Magill,  ret  19  do. 

T.  Madean,  Ens.  vice  Stokes, '  96  do. 
Lt  Scarman,  from  3  Vet  Bn.  Lt 

8  Apr.  1895 
Ens.  Childers,  Lt  vice  Russdl,  dead. 

13May 
Hosp.  As.  Brown,  As.  Surg.  Ttee  Hare,  R. 

Horse  Gds.  19  Jan.  1896 

Eds.  Varlo,  Lt  vice  Duke,  dead 

1  Sept  1895 
As.  Surg.  Malloch,  from  16  Dr.  Surg. 

vice  OThdierty,  dead  9  Feb.  IftM 

Lt  Hill.  Capt  vice  Paraons,  dead. 

17  July  1895 
Ens.  Soott;  Lt  .  do. 

T.  Wyatt.  Ens.  26  Jan.  1896 

Lt  Grubbe,  from  h.  p.  74  F.  Lt  viee 

Cross,  36  F.  19  do. 

Ens.  Bartley,  Lt  by  purch.  viee  J.  Bi . 

63  P.  *9 


18iJ6.J                               Births,  Marriagei,  and  Deaihs.  1*S 

1.  At  Lcith,  Hi  TTllfiua  Diok,  Aipowncii  u>  Tbomu  Uuie,  Biq.   Towwiat  loa  of  Itw  liiw 

HIh  CiDudeD.  Midtln  SDm.  Thonu  Uun,  EK-  of^WuiiUoB. 

Hlghniy  HouK.  Fioylf.  u'uiu,  £14.  lo  Ihs  Hon.  ouul  ion  of  [tai  Uu  K.  W.^umeU,  Ehi.  of  lIoD- 

CaroUne  Kcir.  eldeat  diugbUt  of  (tie  late  Lonl  bodda. 

Clurles  Besucbsmp  Kerr,  ud  i^ece  of  Uu  lite  of  Uh 

Muquia  of  Lothian.  ofNs- 

4.  At  (jla^^HT,  Alex.  GLugow,  Esq.  mercludt,  Czalg, 
to  HeloD.  youngeat  daughter  of  the  late  WlUiaju 

Smith,  Esq.                                ''  iKxu- 

Ut  Anne,  dauflhler  of  the  late  M3J0T  Alex,  blau-  lit  Ra- 

grcgorof BaUmldlEi.  lie  )Mr 

Henrietta,  joongeil  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Jar-  .  at  Uu 

dine.  King's  Reroembrancer  of  the  Conit  ot  Ek-  26iioaA 

ISr.  At  Wbllt^,  the  Rev.  Owcge  Young,  M.A.  lujoil- 


the  Bombai  Eitat^thmnt,  to 
MArjorJbanks,  Ecq.  of  Uar^^ha 
Jua-  13,  JBItC.   On  board  the  ehip 


daURhter  of  the  lace  Jolu 

6r  Biedlbid  Place,  Loildl^ 
daughter  of  George  Vi 
Place.  Poitman  SquAi 

to  the  Hon.  Eliiabeth  JuUa  Ceoiguna  Bun 
only  daughter  of  the  Ue  Lord  Gwydir,  and 
Dinmeia  Willouflhby,  <^  Eretby. 

Andiew  Johnglon.  younger  of  Itennyhill,  i 
Advocate,  to  Barboia,  eldeit  daughter  of  Db' 

—  At  Dyiirl,  William  Hunt,  Eki.  Writer 
the  Sigoel,  to  Hary,  only  daughter  of  Jamed  N 
mand  of  Baltilly.  Esq. 

London.  SirUe4woilh  WJIllBmson,  BarLlol 
Hon*:  Anne  EUubeUi  Liddell. 

13.  Franeii  Otut,  Eta.  Keond  aon  of  the  1 
Fnnda  Onut,  Etq-of  Kilgruton,  tuMIsi  1 
4iihinia,elii*ildaughterof  the  lEUeCaiitain  F 
VihuiDa  Rom  of  Iniercauid. 

SO.  At  StGernge'a,  Hanover  Square,  Lend 
Jamei  MiodonaM,  Eiq.  M.P.,  toAnoeCbarloi 
TCHingcat  daughter  of  the  Rev.  J.  S- Ogle,  of  Ki 
I^-wdl,  Noithumtieilud. . . , 

flntialnlilerof  Sou'thLeith.'toMiuJeuie  Ann         —  At  KiMuff.  Hr  George  Murray. 

Canpliell,  vldon  of  Ha}ur  Aichibild  Caiaptiell         ^  At  Redhall.  Mcilnph  wiftof  JtdmlngUa, 


■rana.  Brow,.  E«i. 

Feb.  At  New  Orleani.  Mr  RobecC  Bogle,  mer- 

Uot  there,  formerly  of  Glugow. 

4.  At  Rome,  Lieut.  WilUam  Wemyn  FraH«.  of 

he  41th  Regiment,  youngeU  ton  (^  theUla  Mr 

IiiShind.'wiA  of  ^'ilUan  Shind.  of  Amhall,' 

'i^orcA  1.  At  St  Tbomai,    Ur  Aiehlblid  Oal- 

J8.  *At  Edinbuigh.  Mr  Williun  Stuk.  «., 

"—  fn  London.  Mri  Jane  Smith,  Bdft  of  Andrew 

—  At  I?o.  »1,  'George  Stieet,  Helen,  infiinl 

srnfMrJame. Millar,  pnnter. 

-  At  Kendal.  Mr  Alnanter  Dxid«n,  Leclu- 

■,fS-^;'3S3'iS!S1?S7w», 

■raucU  EHiol  of  StoM*  In  the  county  of  Roi- 

'Bnuleei 
—  Xt  G 


chant  there,  to  Jane,  daughter  ol  David  M-Kuffle ,      EdinUirih,  Mlu  Aliwn  Tweedle,  dauAler  of  Ow- 


EdinUirih,  Mlu  Aliwn  Tweedle,  daughter  of  1 
deeeaaeJ  Mr  Alex.  Tweedie,  late  In  Dreva- 
r.  Walter  Crum.  Eh|.  merchant.  v^.  At  Lathallan,  WilUam  Lindeaay,  Eiq.  0 


It  Linlithgow,  Ur  John  Fife,  c 


a.  to  AgDca,  daughter  of  Aleian-  n.  At  Plymouth.  William    Rlidiard   E 

i«I,Eiil.fi)nnerlyotthe  Hon.Eailln-'--      ■"  -  -.—.-:-   a  »r 

r^  dSrSer^—  -  ■•—'—- 


Audrlet. 

—  .. -,,..._»».«..,  «»»■  ..^..- ^.jit  India      b..^.  a.-.,  ^-r^ — , 

CompBiT^avirSarneeat  Bombay.  iS.  Athia  apartmenti.  Voik-Bulldlngi,  Hny- 

M.  At  Edinbulrii,  Captain  William  J.  Hope  Is-bonne,  London,  Dr  John  Gray,  late  phyiidan 

Jofautune,  OfthaRoyilNavy,  to  Eleanora  Kirk-  \o  Hulaar  IloipitaL 

fUM,  ddot  daughter  of  Sir  Thomu  Kirkpa-  _  At  the  Uanw  of  Berwick,  on  the  IMb  lOI. 

faidtDfCIa^nnTBiiL        ,      __ IheRev.JameiThonaon.niinijterofihalpniili, 

:  Brown  Square.  John,  eldeit  loa  of  Mr 

l&o,  Robert  Turner,  Eiq.  lata  Royal  Hi- 


X  Edinburgh,   Captain   lyArcey   Went-      aged  8e; 
worth,  75d  reilnuut,  10  Eliiibeth.  Ihlid  daug^  "'    ■ 

IB  of  the  lateH^orChula  MacphcrKHi,  luipe 
lar4i«mnl  of  finracki  fai  Noith  Britain. 


»aoonddaueh(aof  Jo^f'tingle,  Esq.  Gteenodi.  as.  At  Hcrmitace  Place.  Leith,  Andrew.ln 

IS.  At  Cnlhai,  Captain  Thomu  Ramiay,  le-  son  of  Mr  John  Mackie. 

cond»nof  Ifae  late  Sir  Alexander  Ramaiy of  Bal-  —  At  3D,  Castle  street.  HorUiui,  KBof  Di 

main,  Bait-to  Han|iire1,youngeiit  daughter  of  Sii  Canaan,  Eh.  luneon. 

Robert  Butnelt  of Leyi, But.  99,  Colonel  Delaneey  Barclay, of  theGiena 

LaUly.   At  Edinbuigh,  Jamci  Lawion,  Eh).  Guiidi,  and  aid-de-camp  to  the  King. 

W,S.,  to  Hainret.younKeil  daughter  of  the  de-  «9.  At  Edinburgh,  Mn  Eliiabelb  Faifca.'.*) 

crated  Mr  John  Clark,  Edinturgli.  of  Mr  John  Aucburlonle. 

—  At  Stone  Houu,  Cumberland,  John  R 
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ham,  Mbi  JamiiM  Carnftcie  Slapicr,  youaMtt 
daughter  of  the  late  M i^or-OenMal  tlit  Hon.  Mark 
Napier. 

90.  At  the  Maiue  at  Alvie.  Charlotte  Grant,  wifr 
of  the  Rev.  Mr  John  M' Donald,  minister  of  that 
pariah. 

—  AtBraehead  House,  MiM  Matgarct  Howl- 
son  CrawAird,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  James 
Howison  M«  Craufurd,  of  Braehead. 

31  At  Edinburgh,  Miss  Mary  OgUvie,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  Alex.  Ogilvie,  Esq.  Auchiries. 

AprU  1.  At  Orwell,  near  Kixuoss,  James  Skelp 
ton. 

—  At  his  bouse  f n  Portsbwr^,  Mr  Jas.  IngUs. 

—  At  EdintNii^,  George  Russell,  Esq.  of  Inch, 
writer  to  the  signet. 

3.  At  Edtnbui^h,  James  Bell,  Esq.  advocate. 

—  At  Windsor  Street,  Cecil  Joseph,  youngest 
son  of  Samuel  Joseph,  Eaq. 

'-  At  his  house,  in  Smith's  Place,  Leith  Walk, 
in  the  63d  year  of  his  age,  and  38th  of  his  minis- 
try, the  Rev.  Thomas  Aitehison,  pastor  of  the 
first  United  Associate  Congr^ation,  Leith. 

i.  At  Leslie,  Mrs  Ireland,  aged  79* 

—  At  Knockbay,  Elisabeth,  eldest  daughter  of 
Colonel  John  Porter  of  Knockbay. 

—  At  Dreva,  Mr  John  Tweedie,  Junior,  writer 
in  Edinburgh. 

5  At  the  Mill  of  Amtully,  parish  of  Kinclaven, 
Mr  Thomas  Stewart,  in  the  )  01st  year  of  his  age. 

—  At  S5,  India  Street,  Robert  Douglas,  Esq.  of 
Better  Hope,  Demarara. 

—  At  Mavfield,  May  Ferguson  Robertson,  third 
daughter  of  the  late  James  Robertson,  Esq.  writer 
to  the  signet. 

—  At  Leith,  Charles  John,  eldest  son  of  Lieut. 
Charles  Smith,  Roval  Navy. 

6  At  Glasgow,  Major  Alexander  Mackay,  Lag- 
gan,  Islay. 

—  At  Shaftesbury  House,  Bayswater,  Willhun 
Davidson,  Esq. 

7  At  Duke  Street,  Leith,  Mr  Anthony  Lahrd, 
cooper  and  fish-curer  there. 

—  At  MdviUe  Mill,  Lasswadc,  Mr  Alexander 
Brown. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Robert  Beatson,  youngest 
son  of  Mr  W.  A.  Lawrie,  writer  to  the  rignet. 

7.  At  Portobello,  Joseph  Williamson,  Esq.  prin- 
cipal clerk  of  teinds,  aged  8S. 

8.  At  Edinburgh,  Catherine  Ann  Bennett,  wi- 
llow of  Captain  James  Nicolson,  of  the  Royal 
Navy. 

9.  At  North  St  James's  Street,  Margaretii 
youngest  daug^hterof  the  late  Mr  James  Saunders,* 
writer  to  the  signet,  and  wifie  of  Mr  Thomas  Be- 
ireridge,  writer,  Edinburgh. 

10.  In  the  Glasgow  Royal  Infirmary,  of  typhus 
fever,  caught  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  •  Mr 
Samuel  Gordon,  physician's  derk. 

—  At  Ann  Street,  Stockbridge,  Christina  Ho- 
garfh,  third  daughter  of  Mr  Alex.  Ballantyne. 

—  At  Newtonlees,  near  Dunbar,  aged  76,  Mr 
Orive  Wilson. 

11.  At  Newton  Don,  near  Kelso,  after  a  very 
short  illness,  occasioned  by  a  spasmodic  aflfection 
of  the  stomach.  Sir  Alexander  Don,  Bart.  M.  P. 
>ot  Newtondon. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Ann  Elisabeth,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Coll.  Macdonald,  E^q.  writer  to  the  signet. 

—  At  her  house,  Euston  Place,  New  Road, 
London,  the  Hon.  Mrs  Boyd,  widow  of  the  Hon. 
Charles  Boyd,  and  daughter  of  the  deceased  Alex. 
Lockhart,  Esq.  Lord  Covington,  one  of  the  Sena- 
tors of  the  College  of  Justice. 

— '  At  Edinburgh,  the  Rev.  Duncan  Forbes,  M. 
D. 

12.  At  Lanark,  Captain  John  Todd. 

13.  At  Edinburgh,  in  her  79th  year,  Mrs  Hden 
Wait,  relict  of  Mr  JohnTait,  farmer  in  Roxburgh 
West  Mains. 

13.  In  Regent  Street,  London,  Mrs  Fauntleroy, 
mother  of  the  late  unluippy  Henry  Fauntleroy. 

14.  Agnes  Baillie,  daughter  of  Mr  H.  G.  Dick- 
son, writer  to  the  signet. 

»  At  Monton  Corbet,  the  only  son  of  Colonel 
Hargreaves  of  Omerod  Hall,  Laxicashire. 

l£  At  Dundonnell-house,  Ross-shire,  Kenneth 
Mackenaie,  Esq.  of  DundonnelL 


16.  At  hi  J  seat  of  Nulhill,  in  the  comity  of 
Fife,  in  the  82d  year  of  his  very  aeUve  life,  Jolm 
Bruce,  Em.  of  Qrangehill  and  Falkland. 

—  At  his  house,  in  Minto  Street,  Newington, 
Ttomas  RiddeU,  Esq.  younger  of  Cammiesttmn. 

-i-  At  Norton  Plaee,  Mr  John  Nicholson. 

17.  At  the  manse  of  MuthiU,  the  Rev.  John 
Russell. 

—  At  Newcastle,  aged  67  years,  the  Rev.  David 
M'Indoe  of  the  Scotch  churdi,  in  the  Groat 
MwtktL 

-~  At  Glasgow,  Peter  Buchanan,  Eaq.  of  Aacb- 

—  At  Oallowberry,  J(An  Coirir,  Biq.  of  Qal- 
lowberry. 

—  At  Leith,  Mr  William  Hunter,  tida-fnrfej- 
or  of  customs  there. 

18.  At  Dalyell  Lodge,  John  Charles,  only  son 
of  John  Dalyell,  Esq. 

—  At  17f  Abercromby  Plaee,  Edinbur^,  Mtai 
Isabella  Wedderburn  Scrymgeour,  dau|rtitcr  of 
Henry  Wedderburn,  of  Wedderburn  and  BlrkbUI, 

Esq. 

—  At  her  house,  Heriot  Row,  MrsS.  C.  Camp- 
bell, relict  of  Mi^or  John  Campbell  of  thv  7601 
regiment  of  foot. 

19.  At  her  house,  India  Street,  Edinbur]|^.  Mrs 
Stewart  of  Stcnton. 

SO.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  James  Millar,  late  writer 
and  surveyer  of  taxes  in  the  county  of  Fife. 

—  At  Stirling,  after  a  long  iUness,  Hufdi,  efclMt 
son  of  the  late  Alex.  M'Lean,  Esq.  Audiatenny. 
aged  16  years. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  James,  youngest  son  of  John 
Tawse,  Esq.  advocate. 

31.  At  his  house.  Marine  Cottage,  Pimiefielda 
John  Rhind,  Esq.  cashier  to  me.  fidinbiugh 
Friendly  Insurance  Society. 

—  At  Ndson  Street,  Mr  Thomas  Ivory,  en- 
graver. 

22.  At  West  Lauriston,  Elixabeth  HamHtoa 
Glen,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Captain  Glen» 
Royal  Navy. 

—  At  his  seat,  Conon  House,  after  a  short  ill- 
ness, of  inflammatory  fever.  Sir  Hector  Mae* 
kenzie  of  Gairloch,  Bart,  Lord  Lieutenant  dT  the 
county  of  Ross.. 

f3.  At  Edinburgh,  Lieutenant  the  Hon.  Freda* 
rick  Forbes,  of  tm  17th  r^ment  of  foot,  ttdrd 
son  of  Genml  Lord  Forbes,  in  his  S3d  year. 

At  99^  Ann  Street,  St  Bernard's,  Mrs  Jean  Loa- 
die,  spouse  of  M!r  Archibald  Lundle,  writer  to  fte 
signet. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Miss  Janet  Leslie,  only  danglh- 
ter  of  the  late  George  Leslie,  Esq.  c€  Colierty. 

-  —  At  India  Street,  Sophia  Marianne,  only 
daughter  of  Ate  late  Mr  Douglas,  Orchardfldd 
Place. 

24.  At  Kirkdale,  Ramsay  Hannay,  Esq. 
'  —  At  No.  3,  Mound  Place,  Mrs  Jane  Wright^ 
widow  of  Mr  Robert  Norrie. 

29. .  At  Vogrie,  James  Dewar,  Esq.  ol  Yogtim. 

SO,  At  Baness,  WilUwn,  secoiM  ion  of  Mr 
Stephens  of  the  ^ammar  School. 

—  At  his  lodgings,  James'  Square,  D.  J.  Stew- 
art, Esq.  apothecary  to  the  forces. 

Lately.  At  Carthagena,  on  his  war  to  BoodCi. 
in  the  service  of  the  Colombian  Repubtte,  CfMonel 
William  Henry  Hamilton. 

—  At  Paris,  the  lUght  Hon.  Lady  Susan  Doug- 
las, a  lady  of  considerable  beauty,  and  most  aS- 
dnating  manners.  Her  Ladyship  was  daus4iter 
to  the  late,  and  sister  to  the  present,  Eart  of  Dun- 
more. 

Lately,  at  Liverpool,  Edward  Airey,  Esq., 
comptroller  of  his  Mi^esty's  customs,  at  die  pent 
of  Whitehaven. 

LaMy.  At  Liverpool,  Sir  William  Barton,  Knt. 
<Hie  of  the  oldest  merchants  of  that  town  engaged 
in  the  West  India  trade,  and  for  many  years  pnn- 
cipal  of  the  firm  of  Messrs  Barton,  Irlam,  and 
Higginson. 

Uitely,  at  Petersburgh,  in  the  88th  year  of  hia 
age,  the  Russian  Privy  CoundUor  Prince  Orcgo- 
rwwitsch  Dndbow. 

—  At  Moscow,  the  celebrated  Count  Rottnp- 
chin. 
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